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GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
BIOLOGY  OF  BACTERIA,  INFECTION  AND 
IMMUNITY. 


By  WILLIAM  H.  WELCH. 


The  parasites  of  human  beings  include  members  both  of  the  animal  and 
of  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  animal  parasites  belong  to  the  divisions  pro- 
tozoa, worms,  and  arthropods;  the  vegetable  parasites,  to  the  bacteria  and 
fungi.  The  term  pathogenic  micro-organistns,  according  to  common  although 
somewhat  arbitrary  usage,  includes  all  of  the  vegetable  parasites  and  only  the 
protozoa  among  the  animal  parasites. 

The  infectious  diseases  are  caused  by  pathogenic  micro-organisms.  The 
special  characters  of  the  micro-organisms  which  cause  the  infectious  diseases 
considered  in  this  work  are  described  in  the  articles  treating  of  these  diseases. 

It  is  thought  desirable  to  bring  together  in  a  separate  article  certain  general 
considerations  concerning  infection.  The  most  important  advances  in  our 
knowledge  of  infectious  diseases  have  come  from  the  study  of  bacteria.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  general  biology  of  bacteria  is  essential  to  an  understand- 
ing of  pathogenic  bacterial  species  and  of  their  relations  to  disease. 

The  most  important  protozoa  at  present  known  to  be  concerned  in  the 
causation  of  human  diseases  are  the  malarial  j)lasmodium  and  the  dysenteric 
amoeba.  These  are  described  in  connection  with  their  respective  diseases.  An 
account  of  the  general  biology  of  protozoa,  although  of  increasing  interest 
and  importance  to  human  medicine,  would  not  in  the  present  imperfect  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  materially  further  the  aim  of  this  article. 

Pathogenic  fungi  are  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  internal  human 
medicine. 

GENERAL   BIOLOGY    OF   BACTERIA. 

Morphology  and  Classification. 

The  name  "  bacteria,"  sio-nifyino;  staves,  is  a  convenient  but  etvmoloiricallv 
incorrect  one  for  the  group  of  micro-organisms  also  called  or  included  under 
schizomycetes  or  fission  fungi,  schizophytes,  microphytes,  protophytes,  and,  in 
common  parlance,  microbes  or  germs. 

The  chief  reason  for  regarding  bacteria  as  members  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  that  they  are  believed  to  have  more  morphological  and  ])hysiological 
properties  in  common  with  the  simplest  undoubted  plants  tlianwith  the  lowest 
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4  GENERAL    lUOfAXlY    OF   BACTERIA. 

There  are  forms  ot"  haeteria  on  tlir  horder-line  between  rods  and  spheres, 
which  some  prefer  to  call  eoeci  and  others  bacilli,  but  the  tendency  is  to  call 
even  the  very  short  oval  forms  bacilli,  which  were  formerly  often  designated 
as  cocci. 

The  old  division  of  rod  bacteria  into  bacteria  proper,  or  short  rods  withont 
formation  of  spores,  and  bacilli,  or  lonf^er,  spore-bearinji^  rods,  is  now  generally 
abandoned,  although  the  name  "  bacterium"  with  a  distinctive  epithet,  such  as 
bacterium  coli  commune,  is  still  often  used  to  designate  certain  species.  Bac- 
teria in  the  form  of  long  threads  are  often  called  leptothrix.  Bacilli  in  chains 
are  sometimes  called  strepto-bacilli.  The  name  "Clostridium"  is  applied  to  a 
spi ndle-shaped  l)aci  11ns. 

Cohn's  division  of  sj)iral  bacteria  (see Fig. !,(:)  into  spirilla,  or  rigid,  spir- 
ally-twisted forms;  vibrios,  with  sinuous,  low,  less  pronounced  twists;  and 
spirochsete,  with  long,  flexible,  corkscrew  curves,  is  now  generally  abandoned, 
and  the  name  "spirilla"  is  used  for  the  whole  group,  although  usage  still  often 
retains  the  terms  "vibrio"  and  "  spirocha^te"  with  distinctive  epithets,  such 
as  vibrio  Metchnikovi  and  spirochete  dentalis,  for  certain  species.  Singly- 
curved  bacilli  are  called  comma  bacilli.  Many  of  these  grow  into  regular 
spirilla,  and  they  are  therefore  better  designated  as  spirilla.  The  spirillum 
of  Asiatic  cholera  is  often  called  the  cholera  bacillus  or  the  cholera  vibrio. 

The  botanists  usually  rank  among  the  bacteria  or  schizomycetes  certain 
forms  which  are  larger  and  more  highly  differentiated  than  those  already 
described,  and  which  may  show  an  appearance  of  branching,  a  distinction 
between  base  and  ends  of  the  filaments,  and  considerable  variety  of  shapes 
even  in  one  and  the  same  species.  Most  of  these,  such  as  cladothrix,  creno- 
thrix,  and  beggiatoa,  occur  in  water.  Actinomyces  (see  Vol.  I.,  Figs.  29  and 
30)  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  group  of  more  highly  organized  bacteria. 
These  highlv  differentiated  forms  are  not,  however,  recognized  as  bacteria  by 
all  authorities,  and  certainly  they  should  be  separated  from  the  other 
bacteria. 

In  old  cultures  and  in  unfavorable  media  many  bacteria  may  present  various 
anomalous  shapes,  such  as  swellings,  varicosities,  pear-shapes,  twists,  bends, 
and  greatly  elongated  as  well  as  abnormally  short  or  disintegrated  forms. 
These  are  spoken  of  as  involution  forms.  Some  of  these  forms  may,  how- 
ever, be  seen  in  vigorous  fresh  cultures  of  certain  species,  such  as  the  bacillus 
diphtherise,  and  here  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  regard  them  as  involution 
or  defeneration  forms. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  constancy  of  form  among  bacteria. 
As  regards  this  feature,  bacteria  may  be  classed  as  monomorphic,  or  constant 
in  form;  oligomorphic,  or  variable  in  form  within  relatively  narrow  limits  ; 
and  pleomorphic,  or  capable  of  assuming  the  various  growth-forms  of  rods, 
spirals,  and  spheres.  Most  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  are  monomorphic  or 
oligomorphic ;  the  bacillus  proteus  and  many  of  the  highly-organized  bacteria 
are  pleomorphic.  By  changes  in  environment,  especially  in  the  composition 
of  culture-media,  many  bacteria  present  considerable  diversity  in  form,  but 
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this  diversity  relates  especially  to  variations  in  length  and  thickness  and  to 
the  occurrence  of  involution  forms. 

Many  bacilli  and  spirilla  are  motile,  whereas  only  two  or  three  species  of 
cocci  are  known  to  be  motile.  This  motility  is  due  to  the  presence  of  delicate 
hair-like  flexible  processes  called  flagella,  which  can  be  stained  by  special 
methods,  but  otherwise,  except  with  the  larger  spirilla,  are  usually  invisible. 
There  may  be  only  a  single  flagellum  at  one  end  of  the  cell,  or  flagella  at  both 
ends,  or  flagella  also  along  the  sides.     (See  Fig.  2.) 


Fig.  2. 


Bacteria  showing  flagella:  1,  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever;  2,  bacillus  coli  communis;  3,  spirillum  of  Fink- 
ler  and  Prior;  4,  spirillum  of  Deneke ;  5,  vibrio  Metchnikovi ;  6,  spirillum  of  Asiatic  cholera 
(Nicolle  and  Morax). 


Many  sjiecies  of  bacteria  under  certain  definite  conditions  form  spores. 
High  temperature,  free  supply  of  oxygen,  and  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of 
nutriment  are  regarded  as  favorable  to  spore-formation,  but,  at  least  for  many 
species,  these  conditions  are  not  essential.  Endogenous  spore-formation  (Fig, 
1,  d)  is  that  mode  which  has  been  longest  known  and  is  best  understood.  It 
is  not  known  to  occur  in  cocci,  is  infrequent  in  spirilla,  but  is  common  in  ba- 
cilli. There  is  first  developed  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  a  small  granule 
which  grows  into  a  sharply  circumscribed,  highly  refractive  round  or  oval 
body,  situated  usually  either  in  the  middle  or  in  one  end  of  the  cell,  which  it 
mav  cause  to  buloe  at  the  site  of  formation,  and  from  which  it  is  set  free  by 
disintegration  of  the  mother-cell.  Only  one  spore  is  formed,  as  a  rule,  in  a 
single  bacterial  cell.  By  the  ordinary  methods  of  staining  bacteria  the  spore 
usually  appears  colorless,  and  in  aqueous  media  refractive,  but  it  can  bestamed 
by  special  methods.  Spores  are  characterized  by  greater  resistance  to  heat, 
desiccation,  and  other  injurious  influences  than  are  the  vegetative  bacterial  cells. 
They  consist  of  an  outer  dense  envelope  called  the  exosporium,  and  an  inner 
condensed  protoplasmic  and  probably  also  nuclear  material  called  the  endo- 
sporium.     Placed  under  suitable  conditions,  the  spore  germinates  by  an  out- 
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growth   of  tlie  eiulosporiuiu,  in  .sonic   sjKvics  throngli  tlic  ruptured  cuds,  in 
others  through  the  sides  of  the  exosporiuni. 

In  distinction  to  endospores,  artiirospores  have  been  described  by  De  Bar}' 
and  Hueppe.  These  arthro.spores  are  represented  by  entire  bacterial  cells  which, 
it  is  claimed,  have  been  transformed  into  bodies  with  the  resisting  properties 
of  spores.  Cocci,  according  to  this  view,  may  form  arthrospores.  De  Bary 
and  Hue])pe  have  attempted  to  classify  bacteria  according  to  their  mode  of 
spore- formation,  but  this  attempt  has  not  met  with  much  acceptance.  In  fact, 
the  whole  doctrine  of  arthrogenic  formation  of  bacterial  spores  is  obscure,  and 
does  not,  at  present,  seem  to  rest  upon  any  certain  foundation. 

Masses  of  bacteria  held  together  by  sticky  intercellular  substance  are  called 
zoogloea.  Masses  produced  by  the  growth  of  bacteria  upon  solid  media  are  called 
colonies,  the  distinctive  characters  of  which  form  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  differentiating  bacterial  species. 

It  is  now  recognized  bv  biologists  that  a  scientific  systematic  classification 
of  plants  and  animals  should  be  based  as  little  as  possible  upon  physiological 
differences  or  differences  in  function.     Hence  the   higher  plants  and  animals 
are  now  classified  chiefly  according  to  their  structure  and  development.     It  is 
impossible  with  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  to  fm'nish  a  systematic  clas- 
sification of  bacteria  based  upon  these  morphological  principles,  and  therefore 
analogous  to  the  classification  of  the  higher  orders  of  plants  and  animals.    We 
make  as  much  use  as  possible,  in  attempting  to  classify  bacteria,  of  morpho- 
logical resemblances  and  differences,  but  we  are  obliged  to  take  into  account  all 
of  the  other  properties,  including  differences  of  function.     The  definition  of 
any  given  bacterial  species  amounts,  therefore,  essentially  to  an  enumeration 
of  all  of  its  known  properties,  such  as  its  form,  its  origin,  its  staining  reaction, 
its  chemical  products,  its  behavior  in  a  variety  of  culture  media  and  in  the  liv- 
ing body.     The  name  given  to  the  species  is  usually  the  name  of  the  growth- 
form,  such  as  micrococcus,  bacillus,  spirillum,  with  some  distinctive  epithet  in- 
tended to  indicate  one  or  more  characteristic  properties,  such  as  color-production, 
source,  arrangement,  power  of  causing  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  name  of 
discoverer,  cultural  peculiarity,  or,  especially  in  the  case  of  pathogenic  bacteria, 
the  disease  caused  by  the  bacterium  ;  for  example,  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus,    bacillus    coli   communis,   micrococcus  tetragenus,   bacillus  butyrieus, 
bacillus    saprogenes,  spirillum    Obermeieri,  bacillus    fluorescens    liquefaciens, 
bacillus  anthracis.     Under   these   circumstances  it  is   evident    that   what    is 
described  and  supposed  to  be  a  species  may  subsequently  prove  to  be  a  race 
or  variety  of  some  species,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  correspond  to  a  group 
of  species.     Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  and  in  spite  of  our  inability  to 
define  bacterial  species  in  terms  analogous  to  those  used  for  the  higher  plants 
and  animals,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  bacteria  are  divisible  into  distinct 
species  just  as  much  as  are  the  higher  organisms. 

The  present  classification  of  bacteria  therefore  amounts  to  little  more  than 
a  grouping  of  the  many  bacterial  species  imder  their  growth-forms,  micrococ- 
cus, bacillus,  etc.,  with  subdivisions  relating  to  biological  or  chemical  prop- 
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erties,  such  as  power  of  liquefying  gelatin,  color-production,  ability  to  bring 
about  fermentation,  pathogenic  power,  etc.  The  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  classification  of  the  higher  plants  by  grouping  together 
in  a  table  species  of  bacteria  into  genera  and  genera  into  families  have  not 
been  thus  far  sufficiently  successful  or  of  enough  practical  utility  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  consider  them  here. 

Food  ;  Vital  Manifestations. 

The  capacity  of  rapid  multij)lication  by  division  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing properties  of  bacteria.  Under  favorable  circumstances  a  bacterial  cell  has 
been  known  to  divide  into  two  within  the  space  of  twenty  minutes.  If  multi- 
plication at  this  rate  proceeded  unchecked,  the  progeny  of  a  single  bacterium 
would  be  enough  in  a  few  days  to  fill  up  all  the  oceans  of  the  world.  A 
check  is  soon  put  to  this  unlimited  growth  by  lack  of  food,  accumulation  of 
bacterial  products,  and  by  various  other  influences,  which  will  be  hereafter 
described,  hostile  tu  the  multi])lication  of  bacteria. 

The  food  of  bacteria,  like  that  of  all  living  things,  must  contain  carbon, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  certain  mineral  salts.  In  general,  the  most 
suitable  food  for  bacteria  is  furnished  by  the  diffiisible  albuminous  substances 
and  the  carbohydrates,  and  these,  therefore,  constitute  the  chief  ingredients  of 
our  artificial  culture  media.  Bacteria,  however,  differ  widely  as  to  their 
demands  for  fi)od.  Some  are  capable  of  obtaining  their  nitrogen  from  ammo- 
nium salts,  nitrites,  and  nitrates.  Being  destitute  of  chlorophyl,  they  are  inca- 
pable (with  possibly  a  few  exceptions)  of  assimilating  carbon  dioxide,  but  many 
can  obtain  their  carbon  not  only  from  starch  and  sugars,  but  also  from  many 
organic  acids,  glycerin,  and  other  alcohols.  Hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  obtained 
partly  from  the  same  sources  as  the  nitrogen  and  carbon,  and  partly  from  water 
and  free  oxygen. 

Many  pathogenic  bacteria  require  albuminous  food,  and  some  require  this 
to  be  of  such  special  quality  that  they  will  not  grow  in  our  artificial  media,  as, 
for  example,  the  spirillum  Obermeieri  and  the  bacillus  leprae.  At  the  other 
extreme  are  the  so-called  water  bacteria,  which  Bolton  found  would  multiply 
with  the  slight  trace  of  organic  material  present  in  ordinary  distilled  water. 

Most  bacteria  prefer  an  alkaline  reaction  of  the  medium  in  which  they 
grow,  but  many  will  grow  in  neutral,  not  a  few  in  acid  media,  and  some 
even  better  in  acid  than  in  alkaline  media. 

A  certain  amount  of  moisture  is  essential  for  bacterial  growth.  In  gen- 
eral, bacteria  grow  best  when  their  food  is  not  too  concentrated. 

The  temperature  limits  within  which  bacteria  may  develop  differ  widely, 
not  only  for  different  species,  but  often  also  for  the  same  species.  The  opti- 
mum temperature  for  most  pathogenic  bacteria  is  between  30°  and  40°  C. 
Usually  bacterial  growth  ceases  below  5°  to  10°  C.  (for  many  pathogenic  bac- 
teria at  a  much  higher  point)  and  above  45°  to  50°  C,  but  bacteria  have  been 
described  capable  of  some  multiplication  at  freezing  temperature,  and  others  at 
temperatures  between  60°  and  70°  C. 
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Many  bacteria  require  free  oxygen  for  tlioir  development,  and  are  therefore 
called  t)bligatc  aerobes;  others  will  grow  only  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxy- 
gen, and  are  called  obligate  anaerobes ;  and  still  others  can  develop  either  with 
or  without  free  oxygen,  and  are  called  facultative  anaerobes  or  facultative 
aerobes.  ^lost  pathogenic  bacteria  are  facultative  anaerobes;  some  are  obli- 
gate anaerobes. 

Bacteria  by  their  growth  in  various  media  nuuiifest  functional  activities, 
some  of  which  are  of  little  significance,  but  some  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  the  economy  of  nature,  in  the  preparation  of  food,  in  the  industries, 
in  hygiene,  and  in  pathology. 

Bacteria  are  essential  for  the  continuance  of  life  on  this  globe  by  their 
work  in  decomposing  dead  vegetable  and  animal  substances  into  water,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  the  simple  nitrogen  compounds  wdiich  form  the  food  of  the  higher 
plants  and  without  which  they  would  perish. 

The  processes  of  nitrification  which  take  place  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  soil  are 
due  to  the  activitv  of  the  so-called  nitrifving-  bacteria,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds — one  to  decompose  ammonia  into  water  and  nitrous  acid,  and  the  other 
to  transform  nitrous  acid  into  nitric  acid,  the  resulting  nitrates  forming  the 
nitrogenous  food  of  chlorophyllous  plants.  There  are  denitrifying  bacteria 
which  mav  undo  the  work  of  the  nitrifvino;  and  reduce  nitrates  to  nitrites  and 
ammonia.  The  nitrifying  bacilli,  although  devoid  of  ehlorophyl,  are  capable 
of  forming  organic  compounds  out  of  purely  inorganic  matters,  and  flourish 
best  in  media  free  from  organic  matter. 

The  so-called  thiogenic  bacteria  transform  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into 
sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Among  the  most  important  activities  of  bacteria  are  those  concerned  in 
various  fermentations.  These  fermentative  bacteria  are  called  zymogenic 
bacteria.  Those  causing  the  particular  kind  of  fermentation  called  putre- 
faction, in  which  albuminous  and  other  highly  organized  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances are  decomposed  with  stinking  products,  are  called  putrefactive  or 
saprogenic  bacteria. 

The  investigations  of  Schwann,  Schulze,  Cagniard-Latour,  and,  above  all, 
Pasteur,  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  that  fermenta- 
tion and  putrefaction  are  due  to  living  organisms,  chiefly  bacteria  and  fungi, 
occupv,  together  with  those  inaugurated  by  Spallanzani  concerning  spontaneous 
generation,  a  very  important  place  in  the  historical  development  of  the  doc- 
trine that  the  infectious  diseases — which,  indeed,  have  been  called  zymogenic 
in  consequence  of  their  analogies  to  fermentative  processes — are  also  caused  by 
living  organisms. 

The  studv  of  the  various  fermentations  produced  by  bacteria  and  the 
yeast  fungi  is  of  much  chemical  interest  and  of  great  industrial  importance, 
and  has  become  a  specialized  department  of  bacteriolog}-  which  has  its  own 
literature. 

Here  can  be  mentioned  only,  as  an  example  of  the  more  important  fermenta- 
tions  produced   by   the  yeast  fungi,  the  alcoholic  from  sugars,  and   by   the 
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bacteria  from  carbohydrates,  the  alcoholic,  the  lactic  acid,  the  butyric  acid  the 
various  slimy,  viscous,  or  mucic  fermeutations,  and  the  fermentation  of  cellu- 
lose with  production  of  marsh  gas  ;  the  fermentations  of  the  alcohols,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  acetic-acid  fermentation  of  ethvl  alcohol  •  the 
fermentations  of  the  fjitty  acids ;  the  fermentations  converting  milk  into 
koumyss. 

Each  species  of  the  zymogenic  bacteria  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  set- 
ting up  its  own  special  kind  of  fermentation,  although  a  single  species  may  be 
capable  of  causing  different  fermentations,  or  the  same  variety  of  fermenta- 
tion may  be  produced  by  a  number  of  species,  or  in  some  fermentations  two 
or  more  species  may  be  concerned  simultaneously  or  consecutively.  These 
fermentations  are  intimately  associated  with  the  vital  processes  of  the  organ- 
isms producing  them,  although  it  is  not  known  in  what  way,  and  they  cannot 
be  carried  to  completion  by  any  soluble  ferments  which  have  been  isolated 
from  the  organisms.  : 

Soluble  ferments,  called  enzymes,  are,  however,  produced  by  bacteria,  and 
doubtless  play  an  important  role  in  the  metabolism  of  these  lowly  organisms 
as  well  as  in  the  higher  plants  and  animals.  The  chemical  action  of  these  unor- 
ganized ferments  is  mainly  hydrolytic,  and  does  not  bring  about  such  compli- 
cated changes  as  do  the  living  bacteria  in  setting  up  fermentations.  Some  of 
these  unorganized  ferments  have  been  isolated  from  cultures  of  bacteria.  Bac- 
teria are  capable  of  producing  enzymes  with  the  properties  of  diastase,  of 
invertin,  of  pepsin  and  trypsin,  of  rennet,  of  forming  ammonium  carbonate 
from  urea,  and  probably  also  ferments  capable  of  rendering  cellulose  soluble 
and  of  breaking  up  neutral  fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin.  The  liquefac- 
tion of  gelatin,  which  forms  one  of  the  distinguishing  cultural  characteristics 
of  many  bacteria,  is  a  process  of  peptonization  by  peptic  and  tryptic  ferments, 
which,  indeed,  have  been  isolated,  although  not  in  a  pure  state,  from  bacterial 
cells. 

The  products  of  putrefaction  are  known  only  in  part,  but  even  the  known 
products  are  very  numerous.  The  simplest  end-products  of  putrefaction  are 
carbon  dioxide,  water,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  ammonia,  to  which  may  be 
added  nitrites  and  nitrates  and  the  gases,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen,  and  marsh  gas.  But  before  the  end-products  are  reached 
a  host  of  intermediary  substances  are  formed.  Among  these  transitional  putre- 
factive products  may  be  enumerated  the  following  :  peptones  and  other  proteid 
substances;  nitrogenous  alkaloidal  bases  called  ptomains  or  cadaveric  alka- 
loids, as  collidin,  neuridin,  neurin,  cholin,  cadaverin,  putrescin,  spermin, 
saprin,  gadiniu,  peptotoxin,  mydatoxin,  mydin,  methyl-guanidin,  trimethyl- 
amin  and  other  amines  ;  other  nitrogenous  substances,  as  leucin,  tyrosin,  taurni, 
glycocoll ;  methylmercaptan ;  tryptophan  ;  aromatic  substances,  as  phenol, 
indol,  skatol,  hydroquinon  ;  and  organic  acids,  as  formic,  acetic,  butyric, 
lactic,  propionic,  palmitic,  caproic,  succinic.  Processes  of  hydration,  dehy- 
dration, oxidation,  and  reduction  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  putrefac- 
tive products. 
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Manv  (litVnviit  Uiii.K  ..f  l):icicri:i  take  part  in  producing  ordinary  pntrefac- 
tion.  soiuf  arroMc.  ntlirrs  anai-rohic,  one  kind  i)r(>parini>-  the  way  for  the  growth 
of  anothi-r.  Tlif  prcsciitv  or  ai)si'nc('  <if  iVoc  oxygen  has  marked  inflnence 
u|M.M  the  cMiiNr  and  pHxhicts  of  pntrelaetioii.  It  is  especially  the  anaerobic 
harilli  which  prudntv  ihr  nio«.t  malodorons  substances  and  gases.  "  The  course 
and  pr.Hhi.t.-.  ..f  putrcl'action  ww  nianitbld,  and  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
material,  with  the  t«'nipcratnrc.  the  access  of  oxygen,  and  other  external  condi- 
tions, and  i>spccially  with  the  character  of  the  micro-organisms  present. 

In  «t>nsid«'rin<j:  sui»c(|Mcntlv  food  a>  a  source  of  infection  and  intoxication 
nttcution  will  1k^  given  to  the  poisonous  ptomai'ns  of  putrefaction.  The 
epithet  aerogenic  is  apj>lie<l  to  bacteria  which  jiroduce  gas. 

Amonu:  the  vital  a»-tivities  of  bacteria  may  be  included  the  production  of 
piirments.  The  cjuthct  "  chromogcnic"  is  ajiplied  to  these  color-producing 
ba«-teria.  M<»st  of  them  an-  liarndess.  The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus, 
the  bacillus  pyiR-yancus.  and  a  few  others  are  pathogenic.  All  of  the  colors  of 
thes|HH'trum,  as  well  as  black,  are  represented  in  the  different  tints  which  may 
lx«  forme<l  bv  chromogcnic  bacteria.  Whether  the  pigment  is  in  the  protoplasm 
or  the  enveloping  membrane  of  the  bacterial  cells  or  in  the  surrounding  medium 
c:innot  always  be  determined,  but  that  it  may  be  in  the  medium,  and  even  dif- 
fuse<l  a  wide  distance  from  the  bacterial  growth,  is  apparent  in  the  cultures  of 
some  chromogcnic  bacteria.  As  a  rule,  only  the  part  of  the  culture  exposed  to 
the  air  presents  the  color,  l)ut  with  some  species  it  may  be  in  the  deeper  parts, 
and  even  absent  from  the  exposed  surface  M'hen  present  in  the  depth. 

Several  interesting  species  of  bacteria  capable  of  producing  light,  and  there- 
fore calle<l  phcttogcnic  or  i)hosphorescent  bacteria,  have  been  obtained  from 
decom|X)sing  phosjih orescent  fish  and  meat  and  from  sea-water. 

The  power  of  producing  disease  which  characterizes  the  pathogenic  bacteria 
is  a  manifestation  of  vital  activity  which  will  be  most  conveniently  considered 
snbse<^uently  in  connection  with  infection. 

Here  will  be  explained  only  the  meam'ng  of  the  terras  "saprophvte"  and 
'' ]>arasite."  A  parasite  is  an  organism  which  lives  in  or  on  another  living 
organism,  calie<l  the  host.  The  name  "parasite"  is  often  restricted  to  such 
organisms  as  live  at  the  expense  of  their  host,  and  the  name  "commensal "  or 
**  messmate"  is  applie<l  to  an  organism  Mhich  lives  simply  as  a  tenant  or  coin- 
habitant,  but  not  at  the  expense — and  it  may  be  even  for  the  benefit — of 
the  host.  The  latter  mode  of  life  is  called  symbiosis.  The  term  "  saprophyte  " 
was  originally  applie^I  to  plants  which  grow  on  decaying  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  but  in  bacteriology  it  designates  all  bacteria  which  grow  outside  of  a 
living  hos-t.  An  obligate  parasite  is  an  organism  which  develops  only  within 
a  living  host.  An  obligate  saprophyte  is  one  which  grows  onlv  outside  of  a 
living  l)o<Iy.  .\  facultative  parasite  is  one  whose  ordinary  mode  of  life  is 
saproph}-tic,  but  which  is  cai)aljle  of  a  parasitic  existence.  A  facultative 
saprophyte  is  one  whose  ordinary  existence  is  parasitic,  but  which  can  grow 
in  dead  organic  matter.  The  bacillus  of  leprosy,  the  spirillum  of  relapsing 
fever,  are,  so  far  as  their  life  history  is  known,  obligate  parasites ;  the  bacilli 
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of  anthrax,  tetanus,  and  malignant  cedema  are  facultative  parasites.  The 
great  majority  of  bacteria  are  obligate  saprophytes.  We  may  by  special 
methods  be  able  to  cultivate  in  our  artificial  media  parasitic  bacteria,  as,  for 
example,  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  which  we  suppose  cannot  find,  or  at  least 
only  exceptionally  can  find,  natural  conditions  suitable  for  growth  outside  of 
the  living  body  ;  and  such  bacteria  are  generally  regarded  as  obligate  parasites. 
No  sharp  distinction,  therefore,  can  be  made  between  obligate  parasites  and 
facultative  saprophytes.  For  some  parasitic  bacteria  we  cannot  say  whether 
their  natural  habitat  is  inside  or  outside  of  the  body. 

Distribution. 

Bacteria  are  almost  universally  distributed  in  the  upper  layers  of  the 
ground,  in  surface  waters,  in  the  air,  and  on  objects  exposed  to  the  air.  They 
are  especially  numerous  where  there  is  dead  organic  material.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  these  widely-distributed  germs  are  pathogenic.  Most  of  them  are 
harmless  and  many  are  useful. 

Bacteria  cannot  ordinarily  find  suitable  conditions,  especially  the  requisite 
moisture,  for  multiplication  in  the  air.  They  are  wafted  by  the  air  from  the 
ground  and  objects  upon  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  fundamental  hygienic  import- 
ance that  the  air  is  incapable  of  detaching  bacteria  from  moist  surfaces  except 
occasionally  in  spray.  Hence  only  such  germs  as  can  withstand  complete 
desiccation  are  found  in  a  living  state  floating  in  the  air.  Whatever  creates 
dust  brings  bacteria  into  the  air.  The  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  human 
habitations  is  particularly  rich  in  bacteria  and  fungus-spores,  whereas  sea  air 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  land  is  nearly  or  quite  free  from  micro-organ- 
isms, this  distance  naturally  varying  with  the  direction  and  strength  of  the 
wind.     The  air  at  hio-h  altitudes  mav  be  uearlv  or  quite  free  from  germs. 

Bacteria  do  not  seem  to  occur  to  any  extent  in  the  air  as  single,  detached 
cells,  but  rather  as  clumps  or  attached  to  particles  of  dust,  so  that  in  a  perfectly 
quiet  atmosphere  these  particles  containing  bacteria  rapidly  settle  upon  under- 
lying objects,  and  are  easily  filtered  out  by  passing  the  air  through  porous 
substances,  such  as  cotton-wool,  or  sand. 

The  ground,  unlike  the  air,  is  the  resting  or  the  breeding  place  of  a  vast 
number  of  species  of  micro-organisms.  Instead  of  a  few  bacteria  and  fungi 
in  a  litre,  as  ordinarily  with  the  air,  most  specimens  of  soil  contain  thousands, 
and  often  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  bacteria  in  a  cubic  centimetre.  Frankel 
found  the  virgin  soil  almost  as  rich  in  bacteria  and  fungi  as  that  around 
human  habitations.  The  principal  home  of  the  bacteria  of  the  outer  world  is 
in  the  ground.  It  is  here  that  they  live  and  flourish  and  carry  on  those 
great  processes  of  putrefaction,  fermentation,  and  nitrification  so  essential  to  the 
economy  of  nature. 

This  vast  richness  in  micro-organisms  belongs,  however,  only  to  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  earth.  Where  the  ground  has  not  been  greatly  disturbed 
by  human  hands  there  is,  as  a  rule,  at  about  three  to  five  feet  below  the  surface, 
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an  abnipt  iliininutioii  in  ilic  mimlKT  <'l"  liviiiu;  (•rganisms,  and  at  the  depth 
whore  thi'  Mil.x.il  water  usually  lies  bacteria  and  limoji  have  nearly  or  entirely 
disipiwarnl.  Of  eoiirse  the  miiimIkm-  (.("  haeteria  and  ihe  de])th  to  which  they 
jH'iietrate  vary  with  the  charaeter,  especially  the  porosity,  of  the  soil  and  the 
wav    it    has   Ihhmi   treateil. 

Ainoni:  the  patho<renie  bacteria  which  have  their  natural  home  in  the  soil, 
the  most  widely  di>tril)iit(Hl  are  the  bacillus  of  mali<;nant  oedema  and  the 
bacillus  of  tetanus.  In  infwteil  localities  the  bacillus  anthracis  lives  in  the 
soil.  Menti(.n  has  already  been  made  of  the  presence  and  function  of  nitrify- 
ing lm«'illi  in  the  groinid. 

As  regards  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  water,  an  important  distinction  is  to 
l>o  made  iH'twtvn  surface  waters  and  subsoil  waters.  All  surface  waters  con- 
tain bacteria,  their  number  depeniling  upon  various  circumstances,  and  espe- 
oiallv  upon  the  extent  of  pollution  of  the  water  with  animal  and  vegetable 
waste.  The  bacterial  flora  of  water  includes  a  great  variety  of  species.  On 
the  other  han<l.  water  coming  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil  is  under  ordi- 
narv  circumstances  and  in  m(»st  places  free  from  micro-organisms,  so  that  such 
water  forms  the  .safest  source  of  supply  for  driidving- water,  provided  care  be 
taken  that  it  is  not  exposed  to  contamination.  There  are  certain  bacteria,  par- 
ticularly the  so-called  water  bacteria,  which  can  multiply  actively  even  in  the 
purest  water,  but  this  is  not  true  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  which  require  more 
eoneentratwl  nutriment  and  are  crowded  out  by  the  water  bacteria.  Never- 
theless, such  pathogenic  germs  as  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  spiril- 
lum of  Asiatic  cholera  may  survive  sufficiently  long  in  water  to  render  this 
medium  an  important  distributor  of  these  germs  to  human  beings. 

The  so-called  self-purification  of  water  is  due  to  various  circuiu.stances, 
among  the  more  important  of  which  are  the  action  of  sunlight  and  oxygen, 
the  action  of  bacteria,  algre  and  other  organisms,  sedimentation  and  dilution. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  micro-organisms  are  present  on  the  skin 
and  ex|x>sed  mucous  surfaces  of  the  animal  body,  where  they  are  brought  by 
the  air  and  by  contact  with  external  substances.  Bacteria  are  carried  in  large 
numlxT  into  the  alimentary  canal  with  the  food  and  drink,  and  are  freely 
inspired  with  the  air.  All  sorts  of  bacteria  are  brought  in  this  way  into  con- 
tact with  the  .skin  and  exposetl  mucous  surfaces,  but  most  of  them  are  entirely 
harmless,  and  are  sooner  or  later  removed.  There  are,  however,  certain 
bacteria  which  are  found  .so  constantly  or  with  such  frequency  in  these  situa- 
tions that  we  can  properly  speak  of  a  definite  bacterial  flora  of  the  skin,  of 
the  mouth,  of  the  nose,  of  the  intestine,  and  of  the  vagina.  Thus,  in  the 
epidermis  and  the  glandular  appendages  of  iho  skin  we  find  regularly  the 
.staphylococcus  cpidermidis  albus  ;  in  the  mouth,  leptothrix  and  spirillar  forms 
which  will  not  grow  on  our  ordinary  culture  media ;  in  the  intestine,  the 
bacillus  lactis  aerogenes  and  the  bacillus  coli  communis;  and  in  the  normal 
acid  .secretion  of  the  vagina,  the  bacillus  vaginalis.  Other  species  are  usually 
mingled  with  the?e  regular  inhabitants,  among  the  most  common  and  important 
intruders  being  tlie  pyogenic  cocci,  and  in  the  mouth  also  the  micrococcus  Ian- 
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ceolatus.     When  the  vagina  contains  pyogenic  cocci,  its  secretion  is  generally 
altered  in  reaction  and  appearance. 

These  ordinary  surface  bacteria  cannot  in  health,  with  intact  skin  and 
mucous  membrane,  penetrate  into  the  circulation  and  the  internal  organs,  or, 
if  now  and  then  they  do  happen  to  make  their  way  into  the  circulation,  they 
are  in  health  quickly  destroyed.  The  internal  organs  and  fluids  are  normally 
entirely  free  from  micro-organisms. 

Agencies  Injurious  to  Bacteria. 

Injurious  agencies,  according  to  their  nature,  duration  and  intensity  of 
action,  may  affect  bacteria  in  various  ways.  Thus  bacteria  may  be  killed  out- 
right or  stopped  in  development,  or  manifest  only  slow,  tardy,  and  scanty 
growth,  or  lose  or  suffer  modification  of  biological  properties,  such  as  the 
capacity  of  producing  fermentation  or  disease.  The  modifications  of  biological 
properties  will  be  considered  separately. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  spores  are  much  more  resistant  to  injurious 
agencies  than  are  the  vegetative  bacterial  cells,  although  there  are  decided 
differences  in  the  resisting  power  of  the  spores  of  different  bacterial  species, 
as  well  as  of  the  different  bacteria  in  the  vegetative  state. 

Bacteria  may  fail  to  grow  or  may  develop  only  feebly  or  with  involution 
forms,  or  be  otherwise  modified  in  character,  when  their  nutritive  pabulum  is 
insufficient  or  too  concentrated  or  of  improper  reaction  or  of  unsuitable  com- 
position. In  our  artificial  cultivations  we  endeavor  to  provide  for  each  bacte- 
rial species  that  nutriment  which  offers  the  best  conditions  for  its  development. 
Whereas  manv  bacteria  will  grow  with  almost  anv  kind  of  food  we  offer 
them,  others,  such  as^  the  nitrifying  bacilli  and  certain  pathogenic  bacteria, 
require  nutriment  of  a  very  particular  composition  and  of  definite  reaction. 
Absence  of  sufficient  water  is  one  of  the  most  common  conditions  which  hold 
in  check  bacterial  growth,  and  this  property  is  utilized  in  preserving  foods  by 
addition  of  sugar  and  of  salt,  by  drying,  and  by  various  other  processes  of 
concentration. 

The  cessation  of  the  growth  of  bacteria  in  nutritive  media  may  be  due  to 
the  exhaustion  of  nutritive  su]iply,  but  in  our  culture  media  it  is  more  fre- 
quently the  result  of  alteration  in  the  reaction  of  the  medium  and  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  injurious  bacterial  products.  Bacteria  may  produce  various 
substances  which  in  sufficient  concentration  are  inimical  to  their  own  develop- 
ment or  to  that  of  other  species;  and  some  of  these  bacterial  products  are 
among  the  well-known  antiseptic;  substances,  such  as  various  acids  and  phenol. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  bacterial  products,  at  least  in  moderate  concentration, 
are  distinctly  favorable  to  the  growth  and  functional  manifestations  of  the  bac- 
teria forming  them  or  of  other  bacteria. 

Under  natural  external  conditions  bacteria  are  not  usually  found  in  pure 
culture,  but  are  mixed  together,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  know  how  one 
species  may  act  upon  another.     These  mutual  relations  are  undoubtedly  of  a 
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.mpru-iiiil  iiaiiiiT,  :m.l  arc  .MiK  iin|urHrtly  iimlorstood.  Tlio  struggle  for 
oxistciUT  amoiii:  these  lowly  organisms  must  often  he  keen.  We  have  evi- 
tiemv  that  on.'  Uiiul  of  hactcrimii  may  l.y  its  vigor  and  rapidity  of  multiplica- 
tion simplv  i.vrrgrow  anil  crowd  oiii  another;  that  one  kind  may  produce 
j<nl)stanfe>  lu.stilc  to  the  develo|)mcnt  of  another-,  that  two  or  more  species 
luav  grow  just  a>  well  or  even  hetter  ^ide  l»y  side;  that  one  species  may  render 
the  •.oil  moiv  >iiital>le  lor  (lie  sinndtaneous  or  suhsequent  growth  of  another; 
that  two  kind-  mav  grow  together,  but  with  modiiieation  of  the  properties  of 
t.ne  or  hot h— for  example,  attenuating  or  increasing  pathogenic  power. 
Sui-h  UJUtual  antagonisms  and  friendships  as  these  must  evidently  play  an  im- 
]>ortant.  although  at  ])re-ent  little  understood,  role  in  bacterial  life. 

Uaeteria  have  their  naiural  enemies,  not  only  among  their  own  kind,  but 
al.s(»  among  other  low  organisms,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  plants  and  animals. 

AVith  the  exception  of  the  limited,  but  to  us  most  important,  group  of 
parasitic  bacteria,  these  micro-organisms  cannot  live  in  the  living  bodies  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  power  to  resist  jMitrefaction  has  often  entered  into 
definitions  ot"  life.  The  inability  of  bacteria  to  develop  in  plants  is  usually 
attrii»nt(Hl  chieHv  to  the  acid  reaction  of  the  vegetable  juices  and  to  impene- 
trable vegetable  menihraneSj  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  nat- 
ural imnnniity  of  plants  to  bacterial  growth  is  not  due  also,  in  large  meas- 
ure, directlv  to  the  vital  properties  of  the  vegetable  cells.  Certain  it  is  that 
in  animal<,  a-ide  from  certain  mechanical  defences,  wdiieh  will  be  described 
hereafter,  the  living  cells  of  the  body  furnish  the  chief  weapons  to  attack 
invadinjx  bacteria  :  and  this  is  true  whether  the  field  of  battle  be  within 
the  lx>dies  of  the  cells  or  in  the  tissues  and  juices  outside  of'  the  cells. 
These  antibacterial  properties  of  the  cells  and  fluids  of  the  living  animal 
l)ear  directly  upon  questions  of  infection  and  immunityj  and  will  therefore 
1)6  more  fully  considered  subsequently. 

In  this  connection  the  influence  of  various  physical  agents  upon  bacteria 
may  be  considered. 

Direct  sunlight,  independently  of  the  heat  which  it  develops,  is  a  powerful 
destroyer  of  many  bacteria.     This  action  is  most  intense  when  the  bacteria  are 
in  a  moist  condition,  with    free  access  of  oxygen  and  directly  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays,  as,  for  example,  when  the  bacteria  are  suspended  in  w-ater  or  in  a 
thin    laver.      Under   these   circumstances   Buchner    found    water   containins: 
100,000  colon  bacteria  to  be  free  from  living  bacteria  within  an  hour.     In  a 
few  hours,  or  even  less  time,  direct  sunlight  may  kill  anthrax  bacilli  and 
spores,  tuljercle  bacilli,  typhoid  bacilli,  cholera  spirilla,  and  many  other  species. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  bacteria  which  are  not  destroyed,  or  even  injur- 
iously affecte^l,  by  light,  and  which  seek  the  light.     The  most  decided  injurious 
effect  is  produced  by  rays  from  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.     Electric  light 
and  diffuse  daylight  are  also  injurious  to  many  bacteria,  but  in  far  less  degree 
than  direc-t  sunlight.     Direct    sunlight,  accompanied    often   with  desiccation 
and   elevation    of  temperature,    is   one   of  Nature's   most   potent  agents    for 
destroying  bacteria. 
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Electricity  appears  to  damage  bacteria  chiefly  by  its  electrolytic  action. 

Most  vegetative  bacterial  cells  are  killed  by  exposure  in  the  moist  condition  for 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  60°  C  ;  not  a  few  are  killed  within 
this  period  by  temperatures  varying  between  52°  and  60°  C. ;  but  some 
require  higher  temperatures  (the  tubercle  bacillus  65°  C.  for  fifteen  minutes), 
and  rare  species  are  known  which  will  even  multiply  at  60°  C.  and  over.  The 
pathogenic  spores,  so  far  as  known,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  sympto- 
matic anthrax  (Rauschbrand),  are  killed  in  a  few  minutes  by  boiling,  but 
there  are  very  resistant  spores  which  will  withstand  boiling  for  five  or  six 
hours.  All  spores  are  destroyed  within  twenty  minutes  by  steam  under  pres- 
sure at  120°  C. 

Nearly  all  vegetative  bacteria  are  killed  in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  dry  heat 
at  a  temperature  of  120°  C,  but  the  destruction  of  spores  within  this  period 
by  dry  heat  may  require  temperatures  of  140°  to  160°   C. 

Some  species  of  bacteria  are  killed  in  a  few  days  by  fi-eezing,  but  many 
survive  for  a  long  time.  Prudden  found  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  more 
injurious  than  continuous  freezing. 

The  cholera  spirillum  is  the  most  susceptible  of  all  known  bacteria  to 
drying,  being  killed  in  a  few  hours  by  complete  desiccation,  whereas  other 
vegetative  bacteria  may  survive  in  the  dried  state  for  weeks  and  months,  but 
are  eventually  destroyed.  Dried  spores  may  retain  their  vitality  for  years, 
and  some  probably  for  centuries. 

Vibration,  such  as  can  be  produced  by  shaking,  is  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  some  bacteria,  and  is  injurious  to  others. 

Bacteria  may  be  killed  by  subjection  to  high  atmospheric  pressure — the 
bacillus  pyocyaneus,  for  example,  by  a  pressure  of  flfty  atmospheres  of  COg 
in  six  hours,  the  anthrax  bacilli  by  twelve  atmospheres. 

An  interesting  property  of  motile  organisms  was  discovered  by  PfefFer  and 
called  by  him  chemotaxis.  Many  motile  micro-organisms,  including  bacteria, 
are  attracted  or  repelled  by  definite  chemical  substances  dissolved  in  water. 
The  name  "  positive  chemotaxis "  is  given  to  the  phenomena  of  attraction, 
and  negative  chemotaxis  to  those  of  repulsion.  Thus  typhoid  bacilli  and 
cholera  spirilla  moving  freely  in  a  fluid  medium  will  be  attracted  into  an  open 
capillary  tube  containing  potato-juice  or  solution  of  potassium  chloride  placed 
in  the  fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  flee  from  many  acids,  alkalies,  and 
alcohol,  and  to  other  substances  they  may  be  indifferent.  The  phenomena  of 
chemotaxis  cannot  be  explained  by  simple  physical  laws,  but  relate  to  the  life 
and  motility  of  organisms. 

For  the  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  uses  of  various  chemical  substances,  as 
well  as  for  further  information  concerning  heat  as  a  disinfectant,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  section  on  Disinfection  in  the  article  on  Hygiene  in  Vol.  I. 

Modifications  of  Characters  ;  Attenuation  of  Virulence. 

In  a  broad  sense  bacterial  species  breed  true  and  transmit  the  ancestral  cha- 
racters through' an  indefinite  number  of  generations.     But,  like  other  organ- 
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isms,  aii.l  npiKiicntly  in  iik.iv  marked  (l(>«;rco  tlimi  is  the  case  with  higher 
jilants  and  aniniaU.  l.actciia  an-  snscvptihle  of  variation,  especially  with 
chanirtHl  conditions  t»f  cnvitoiHucnt.  Also,  as  with  the  higher  forms  of  life, 
some  >|)f«it's  arc  tenacious  ot'  their  special  characters,  while  others  are  more 
readilv   snsc-optihlc  ol"  variation. 

Mo>t  of  the  variation-  with  which  we  are  liimiliar  are  temporary,  and  soon 
di-.a|>|)ear  altera  retnrn  to  the  normal  environment,  hut  some  become  permanent 
an«l  hcritahle  even  after  such  retnrn,  and  thus  give  origin  to  new  varieties,  races, 
or  -pecies. 

iVrmanent  variations  in  function  occur  more  frequently  and  are  more  easily 
priHluced  than  permanent  variations  in  form.  With  our  present  crude  classi- 
tication  of  l)a<'teria  these  fimctional  variations  often  necessitate  the  establish- 
ment of  new  varieties  which  would  not  be  recognized  as  such  if  we  had  a 
more  natural  classification. 

Most,  althongh  not  all,  of  the  modifications  of  character  which  we  can  pro- 
(hu-e  are  ivferable  to  injurious  influences,  such  as  prolonged  saprophytic  culti- 
vation of  jvirasitic  bai-teria,  especially  when  exposed  to  light  and  oxygen, 
sranty  or  unfavorable  food,  high  temperatures,  prejudicial  chemical  substances, 
particularly  acids  and  dilute  antiseptics,  association  with  other  bacteria  or  their 
j)r(Hluct.s,  the  action  of  certain  animal  juices,  and  passage  through  the  bodies 
of  certain  animals. 

The  most  common  changes  in  form  under  these  unfavorable  circumstances 
are  tiioso  wiiich  have  already  been  referred  to  as  involution  or  degeneration 
forms,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  pathological.  These  disappear  under 
more  favorable  surroundings. 

Some  bact<>ria  may  present  considerable  diversity  in  form,  particularly  in 
size,  when  grown  in  <liiferent  media,  but  there  are  no  well-authenticated 
instances  known  in  which  any  material  change  in  form  has  been  permanently 
estal)lished,  so  as  to  be  long  retained  with  return  to  the  most  favorable  sur- 
roundings. When  these  most  favorable  surroundings  are  to  be  found  in  para- 
sitic life,  and  the  bacterium  has  been  deprived  of  virulence,  it  mav  not  be  pos- 
sible to  restore  the  usual  form  ;  for  instance,  the  micrococcus  lanceolatus,  which 
grows  usually  in  pairs  or  short  chains,  may  by  prolonged  cultivation  grow  in 
long  chains,  and  then  it  has  usually  lost  its  virulence. 

A  functional,  rather  than  a  morphological,  variation  is  the  loss  of  the 
power  of  developing  spores  which  the  bacillus  anthracis  may  suffer  when  cid- 
tivatefl  for  a  long  time  in  repeated  generations  at  42°  C,  or  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  various  injurious  chemical  sub.stances,  as  potassium  bichromate  or 
carlwlic  acid.  In  this  way  an  asporogenic  variety  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  may 
Ije  produced  with  permanent  loss,  even  under  favorable  surroundings,  of  the 
capacity  to  form  spores. 

The  cultural  characters  of  some  bacteria  have  been  more  or  less  modified, 
also  the  motile  capacity  of  bacteria. 

Other  interesting  functional  variations  have  been  produced,  such  as  the  loss 
of  the  power  of  forming  color,  of  producing  fermentation,  or  of  causing  dis- 
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ease.  Colorless  races  of  the  bacillus  ])rocli^iosus,  of  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus, 
and  of  other  chromogenic  bacteria  have  been  obtained  and  per])etuated.  The 
bacteria  of  certain  fermentations  have  been  deprived  of  fermentative  property 
by  subjection  to  high  temperatures,  although  in  other  respects  apparently 
uninjured  and  capable  of  vigorous  multiplication.  The  power  of  peptonizino- 
gelatin  has  been  in  the  case  of  liquefying  bacteria  lessened  or  abolished. 

To  us  the  most  important  functional  variations  relate  to  alterations  of  viru- 
lence of  pathogenic  bacteria.  By  subjection  to  various  injurious  influences  a 
number  of  pathogenic  bacteria  have  been  made  to  suffer  attenuation  or  entire 
loss  of  their  pathogenic  ])o\ver,  and  in  some  instances  permanent  non- virulent 
varieties  have  in  this  way  been  established. 

Bacteria  have  been  deprived  partly  or  wholly  of  their  virulence  by  pro- 
longed cultivation  in  artificial  media;  by  injurious  physical  agents,  as  heat, 
sunlight,  desiccation,  high  atmospheric  pressure  ;  by  antiseptic  chemical  sub- 
stances, as  carbolic  acid,  potassium  bichromate,  trichloride  of  iodine ;  by  the 
blood-serum  of  certain  animals ;  by  products  of  certain  animal  cells,  especially 
those  in  extracts  of  the  thymus  gland ;  by  certain  bacterial  products,  for  example, 
cadaverin  and  undetermined  ones  in  sterilized  cultures ;  by  mixture  with  other 
bacteria,  as,  for  instance,  the  anthrax  bacillus  with  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus, 
where  also  the  controlling  factor  is  doubtless  the  action  of  chemical  products; 
and  by  inoculation  of  certain  animals. 

The  more  gradual  and  the  less  violent  is  the  operation  of  these  attenuating 
influences,  the  more  permanent  is  the  resulting  modification. 

Most  bacteria  become  more  or  less  weakened  in  pathogenic  power  by  pro- 
longed cultivation  in  artificial  media,  especially  when  exposed  to  light  and 
oxygen.  With  some  this  diminution  of  virulence  may  be  scarcely  perceptible 
after  many  months,  and  even  years,  but  Avith  the  micrococcus  lanceolatus  the 
virulence  may  have  entirely  disappeared  within  a  few  days. 

By  cultivating  the  anthrax  bacillus  at  42°  C.  any  degree  of  attenuation  of 
virulence,  down  to  complete  loss,  may  be  produced,  according  to  the  duration 
of  exposure  to  this  temperature.  In  this  way  permanent  attenuated  and  non- 
virulent  varieties  of  this  bacillus  may  be  developed. 

In  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  loss  of  virulence  is  to  be  interpreted  as  loss 
of  power  of  producing  toxic  substances.  The  loss  of  this  function  is  often, 
although  not  necessarily,  associated  with  enfeeblement  of  other  functions,  such 
as  the  capacity  of  vigorous  and  rapid  multiplication  and  of  resistance  to 
various  harmful  influences.  Loss  of  virulence  resulting  from  prolonged  cul- 
tivation outside  the  body  is  generally  associated  with  more  vigorous  growth, 
the  saprophytic  character  becoming  more  pronounced  at  the  expense  of  the 
parasitic. 

In  contradistinction  to  attenuation,  exaltation  of  virulence  may  some- 
times be  secured.  This  also  has  been  accomplished  in  various  ways,  as  by 
the  addition  of  certain  chemical  substances,  by  mixture  with  other  bacteria 
or  their  products,  and  especially  by  repeated  passage  through  the  bodies  of 
relatively  insusceptible  or  of  susceptible  animals. 
Vol.  II.— 2 
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Wt'  liavo  11. >t  imirh  iiii;.iin:iti<«ii  :is  to  tlu>  occiirrencc  of  natural  or  sponta- 
lUH.iis  variations  of  hactcria  indepcMulcMitly  of  such  accidental  or  designed 
chauircs  in  cnvirontncnt  as  have  Ix'cn  mentioned.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
donlit  that  such  variation-  occur.  Tliey  can  be  observed  especially  well  in  the 
«isc  of  ihc  appaniith  -])oiitaiKH)us  ai>pearance  of  colorless  varieties  of  chro- 
nioircnic  bacteria.  It  lia~  been  shown  that  in  one  and  the  same  culture  of 
the  anthra.>i  bacillus  ami  in  tliat  of  the  niicrococcus  lanceolatus  the  bacteria 
luav  be  pos-sessed  oi'  tlitl'crcnt  degrees  of  virulence.  Under  certain  conditions, 
bv  a  process  of  natural  selection,  one  or  the  other  of  these  natural  varieties 
may  i^ain  the  u|)per  hand  and  displace  the  rest,  but  this  explanation,  although 
it  has  l)oen  advancinl.  is  not  generally  ai)plicable  to  the  various  artificial  methods 
of  attenuating  pathogenic  bacteria.  We  meet  under  natural  conditions  both 
non-virulmt  and  virulent  bacilli  dii)htheri{e  and  micrococci  lanceolati,  and  we 
tind  the  jivogcnic  cocci  notal)ly  variable  in  virulence.  Natural  variations  have 
btvn  obscrvcil  also  with  the  cholera  spirillum,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  the 
ci>lon  bacillus. 

The  question  of  the  mutability  or  the  fixity  of  the  varieties  and  species  of 
bacteria  has  been  nmch  discussed.  The  facts  described  in  this  section  evi- 
dciulv  bear  upon  this  question,  but,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  not 
clear  just  how  nmch  weight  .should  be  attached  to  them  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion. Doubtless  .some  writers  have  exaggerated,  and  others  have  underesti- 
mattnl,  their  significance.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  modifications,  at  least 
those  of  a  j>ermanent  character,  relate  to  an  increase  or  diminution  of  certain 
functions,  and  that  many  are  clearly  degenerative,  would  lead  us  to  attach 
relativelv  small  importance  to  them  in  the  differentiation  of  species  if  we 
were  to  be  guided,  as,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  be  at  present,  by  the  prin- 
ciples employed  in  determining  .species  in  the  higher  plants  and  animals. 
Even  if  we  a.ssign  to  these  modifications  the  fullest  admi.ssible  weight,  and 
if  we  admit  that  bacterial  sjiecies  and  varieties  are  more  liable  than  tho.se 
of  higher  organisms,  there  is  nothing  which  would  justify  us  in  relinquish- 
ing the  opinion  that  bacteria  are  divisible  into  definite  species  and  varieties, 
or  in  supposing  that  one  well-established  species  can  be  transformed  into  a 
different,  already  existing,  well-established  species,  as,  for  instance,  the  bacil- 
lus subtilis  into  the  bacillus  anthracis,  or  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  into  the 
bacillus  of  glanders.  New  species  of  bacteria  have  been  evolved,  doubtless, 
by  the  same  laws  of  variation  and  of  natural  selection  which  prevail  through- 
out the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  From  a  medical  point  of  view  the 
occurrence  of  natural  variations  in  tiie  pathogenic  powers  of  bacteria  is 
clearly  of  great  importance  in  interpreting  the  varying  characters  of  epi- 
demic diseases. 

Marks  of  Differentiation. 
For  the  differentiation  of  bacteria  it  is  neces.sary  to  make  as  complete  a 
study  as  possible  of  all  their  characters,  morphological,  biological,  and  chemi- 
cal.    These  characters  are  of  varying  degrees  of  diagnostic  importance,  but  even 
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slight  and  apparently  trivial  differences  may  prove  to  be  of  significance.  Very 
few  bacteria  can  be  positively  identified  by  their  morphological  characters 
alone.  To  these  characters  must  be  added,  for  purposes  of  diagnosis,  a  laro-er 
or  smaller  number  of  other  characters,  such  as  staining  reactions,  cultural  prop- 
erties, chemical  products,  and  pathogenic  power.  With  increasing,  know- 
ledge of  new  bacterial  species  it  often  happens  that  marks  which  were  at  first 
thought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  identification  of  a  species  are  found  not  to  suf- 
fice for  its  separation  from  other  species.  Bacteriological  literature  contains  a 
large  number  of  named  bacteria  which  have  been  so  imperfectlv  described 
that  nobody  could  identify  them  from  the  description,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  same  species  often  figures  under  different  names  or  that  the  same  name 
has  been  assigned  to  different  species.  This  leads  to  no  little  confusion,  and 
shows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  brings  before  the  world  a  new 
species  and  names  it  to  describe  it  in  all  its  characters  as  fully  as  possible. 
The  description  of  the  methods  employed  in  studying  bacteria  belongs  to 
bacterial  technology,  which  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  arti- 
cle. It  is  projier,  however,  to  enumerate  here  the  differential  characters  which, 
so  far  as  possible,  should  be  determined  for  each  species  or  variety  of  bacteria. 

1.  Source.     Natural  habitat,  as  ground,  water,  animal  body. 

2.  Morphology.  Everything  })ertaining  to  size,  form,  and  development, 
including  involution-forms  and  other  variations  of  form,  grouping,  as  in 
pairs,  chains,  clumps,  appearance  of  zoogloea,  presence  of  capsules,  develop- 
ment and  germination  of  spores,  arrangement  of  flagella. 

3.  Staining  properties,  especially  reaction  with  Gram's  (orWeigert's  fibrin) 
stain,  and  peculiar  or  irregular  staining. 

4.  Motility,  especial  care  being  taken  to  examine  very  fresh  cultures  and 
cultures  in  different  media. 

5.  Temperature  at  which  multiplication  occurs,  including  optimum,  maxi- 
mum, and  minimum  temperatures. 

6.  Relations  to  oxygen,  whether  aerobic,  anaerobic,  or  facultative  anaero- 
bic. Relations  to  other  gases,  as  hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  may  also  be 
determined. 

7.  Reaction  of  media  in  which  growth  occurs,  and  changes  in  reaction  pro- 
duced by  the  growth. 

8.  Cultural  characters,  in  bouillon,  nutrient  gelatin,  nutrient  agar,  potato, 
milk,  blood  serum.  The  composition  of  the  culture  medium  may  be  modified 
in  various  ways  for  special  purposes,  as  by  the  addition  of  litmus,  sugar,  dyes, 
and  other  reagents,  and  additional  media  may  be  employed.  The  points  to  be 
noted  are  too  numerous  to  specify,  but  among  those  of  fundamental  import- 
ance are  whether  or  not  gelatin  is  liquefied,  milk  is  coagulated,  color  is  pro- 
duced, a  surface  membrane  is  formed  on  bouillon,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  growth  irpon  potato.  A  precise  description  of  the  colonies  in  nutrient 
gelatin  is  of  especial  importance. 

9.  Resistance,  both  in  the  vegetative  and  spore  state,  to  heat,  desiccation, 
prolonged  cultivation,  antiseptic  substances,  and  other  injurious  influences.     It 
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is  ilfsirahlr  lu  ti\  iircciscly  (lie  tlnTiiial  (K'tith-point.  The  germicidal  action  of 
tlic  l^liMHl-scnmi  ..f  (litVcrciit  animals  may  also  be  tested  on  the  organism. 

10.  I'dwtis  (if  fermentation,  tested  witli  varions  fermentable  substances, 
jmrtienlarly   with  ghicose  and    lactose. 

1  I.  r;ithotrt'nic  i)«)\vers.  Tliere  shoidd  be  stated  the  modes  of  inoculation, 
quantiiv  im.eidated,  duration  of  disease  and  symptoms,  distribution  of  the 
bacteria,  and  the  lesions  pnuhu-ed  ;  also  the  animals  which  are  susceptible  or 
imnnnie,  and   variations  in   viruliMice. 

{'1.  Chemical  products,  both  those  produced  in  cultures  and  those  formed 
in  tlu'  bodies  ot"  infected  animals.  Of  the  metabolic,  fermentative  or  putre- 
factive products  fornu'il  in  cultures  it  is  often  desirable  to  determine  not  only 
the  kinds,  i>ut  also  the  amounts,  of  gases  and  acids  produced,  and  especially 
tiic  jirtxluction  of  nitrites  and  of  indol  as  tested  by  the  nitroso-indol  (cholera- 
rcxl)  reaction.  The  detection  of  specific  toxic  and  immunizing  products  is  of 
valuable  assistance  in  studying  pathogenic  bacteria. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNING  INFECTION. 

Definitions. 

Thk  word  '*  infection"  has  been  and  is  still  used  in  various  senses. 

1.  By  some  writers  it  is  used,  in  distinction  from  contagion,  to  indicate  the 
transmission  of  disease  without  personal  contact,  as  through  the  air  and  infected 
things,  not  persons.  This  usage,  once  common  in  medical  writings  and  still 
popular,  is  dying  out  among  physicians,  and  is  no  longer  supported  by  the  best 
medical  authorities. 

2.  According  to  another  usage,  infection  refers  primarily  to  a  diseased  con- 
dition characterized  by  certain  symptoms  and  lesions,  and  only  secondarily  or 
not  at  all  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  transmission  of  the  morbific  agents  caus- 
ing the  disea.se.  The  etymology  of  the  word — from  inficere,  to  taint,  to  spoil 
— seems  to  justify  this  meaning,  but  there  enters  also  into  the  etymological 
sense  the  conception  of  .something  introduced  from  without.  The  morbific 
agents  ca])al)le  of  producing  infection  in  this  sense  are  heterogeneous  and  not 
easily  cla.-.sified,  including  many,  but  not  all,  pathogenic  bacteria;  some,  but 
not  all,  pathogenic  fungi ;  some,  but  not  all,  pathogenic  protozoa;  a  few  para- 
sitic worms,  notably  trichinae ;  some,  but  not  all,  toxic  bacterial  products ; 
some  poisons  produced  by  other  vegetable  cells,  as  abrin  and  ricin  ;  and  some 
poisons  produced  by  animal  cells,  as  snake-venom.  These  poisons,  produced 
by  vegetable  and  animal  cells,  belong  mainly  to  those  called  ptomai'ns,  leuco- 
mains,  and  toxic  proteids.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  second  definition  of 
infection  is  essentially  clinical.  This  use  is  not  common,  and  is  not  to  be 
recommendetl. 

3.  Modern  investigations  have  shown  that  the  most  common  and  typical 
infectious  diseases,  according  to  any  signification  of  the  term  infectious,  are 
caused  by  the  invasion  and  multiplication  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms; 
and  it  is  now  customary,  at  least  among  bacteriologists,  hygienists,  and  pathol- 
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ogists,  to  limit  the  term  infection  to  the  morbid  condition  caused  by  the 
entrance  and  growth  within  the  body  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms,  and  to 
the  act  or  process  by  which  disease  is  thus  caused.  Infection  in  this  sense 
refers  to  the  nature  of  the  morbific  agents  causuig  disease,  and  implies  noth- 
ing as  to  the  mode  of  transmission  of  these  agents.  The  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms which  we  now  know  to  be  concerned  in  causing  infections  belong  to 
the  classes  bacteria,  fungi,  and  protozoa,  but  we  know  nothing  about  the 
specific  agents  of  infection  in  many,  and  these  among  the  most  typical, 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  the  exanthematous  fevers.  Infectious  diseases, 
as  thus  defined,  form  a  tolerably  definite  and  well-recognized  group  of 
affections.^     An  infectious  disease  may  be  localized  or  general.       : 

According  to  this  third  definition,  which  is  the  one  followed  in  the  present 
article,  infections  are  distinguished  from  intoxications.  Poisoning  with  bac- 
terial products  plays  the  chief  role  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  an  infec- 
tious disease,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  sharp  dividing  line  between 
intoxication  and  infection  ;  but  it  is  believed  to  conduce  to  precision  and  clear- 
ness to  regard  as  agents  of  infection  only  such  as  are  capable  of  reproduc- 
tion— that  is,  such  as  are  living  organisms — and  not  to  include  among  these 
agents  chemical  poisons,  whether  produced  by  bacteria  or  other  vegetable  cells 
or  by  animal  cells.^ 

The   old    terms   contagion,  miasm,  and    miasmatic   contagion    no   longer 

'The  not  very  happy  term,  at  least  in  its  English  dress,  "invasive  diseases"  (Invasions- 
krankheiten)  has  been  employed  to  designate  other  parasitic  diseases,  particularly  those  caused 
by  entozoa.  One  is  certainly  reluctant  to  exchide  trichinosis  from  the  list  of  infectious  diseases, 
as  well  as  to  admit  to  the  list  most  of  the  diseases  produced  in  human  beings  by  fnngi,  such  as 
thrush  and  the  dermatomycoses.  This  reluctance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  well 
abandon  the  conception  that  infection  implies  a  permeation  of  the  body  with  micro-organ- 
isms or  their  products,  such  as  we  generally  observe  in  bacterial  diseases.  If,  however,  we 
take  a  broad  view  of  the  relation  of  fungi  to  diseases  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
especially  to  plant  diseases,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  include  pathogenic  fungi  among  infectious 
organisms. 

'■^  The  difficulties  which  arise  if  we  include,  as  is  sometimes  done,  among  infectious  diseases 
simple  intoxication  with  bacterial  products  without  the  entrance  and  multiplication  of  the  causa- 
tive bacteria  within  the  body,  are  numerous.  The  bacteria  concerned  in  the  not  unimportant 
group  of  af!ections  caused  by  the  reception  of  ptomai'ns  and  some  other  bacterial  products 
formed  outside  of  the  body,  as  in  poisoning  from  decomposing  meat,  fish,  milk,  etc.,  are  mostly 
strict  saprophytes,  incapable  of  parasitic  growth  in  the  body  of  the  affected  animal.  It  is  only 
certain  poisonous  products  of  bacteria  which  any  one  would  think  of  considering  as  infectious 
agents,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  define  which  toxic  products  should  be  admitted  to  the  group 
and  which  excluded.  If  we  admit  as  infectious  agents  toxic  products  of  the  bacterial  cell, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  exclude  similar  chemical  substances,  particularly  the  toxic 
albumoses,  produced  by  other  vegetable  cells  and  by  certain  animal  cells.  Poisoning  by  snake- 
venom  is  clinically  a  typical  infection,  and  is  so  regarded  by  Virchow  and  others,  who  adopt  a 
clinical  rather  than  an  etiological  meaning  of  the  word  "  infection." 

If  there  were  any  chance,  as  there  is  not,  of  the  word  "  infection  "  disappearing  from  medi- 
cal nomenclature  or  from  popular  use,  or  if  there  were  any  good  substitute  for  this  word,  it 
would  probably  not  be  worth  while  to  try  to  adapt  this  old  term  to  our  modern  conceptions 
based  upon  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  causation  of  disease,  and  it  might  be  left  to  the 
vague  and  loose  meaning  which  has  always  attached  to  it  in  the  minds  of  most  people. 
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auswor  the  |.iii'|k)s»'  .>I"  iiuKlcni  iiic(li<iiu>,  but  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
.-tiulfiii   -.'111.'   i.lca  <'t'  tlif  lucaiiiii^-  attadioil  to  them. 

A  foiitaiiiuus  disease  is  one  eapahle  of  coininunieation  from  one  individnal 
to  anotht-r  l)v  mrans  of  direct  or  mediate  contact.  The  introduction  of  the 
expressii.n  mi'<lia((>  contact  in  this  dclinition  is  necessary,  but  it  greatly  lessens 
its  pnrision.  In  ..rdinaiy  nsi'  the  epithet  contagious  is  applied  only  to  those 
disi'ase-  which  an'  readily  c-onununicable  from  individnal  to  individual,  so  that 
a  pt-rsi.n  atVcctc«l  with  the  disease  is  a  source  of  danger  to  those  in  proximity  to 
him.  When  the  infectious  agent  is  eliminated  from  the  diseased  body  only  in 
>uih  a  wav,  as  by  the  fieces,  that  it  is  nt>t  likely  to  be  directly  received  by  a 
second  individual,  i)ut  takes  a  roundabout  way,  as  through  the  ground  and 
water,  to  reach  another  individual,  then  the  disease  is  not  usually  called  con- 
tagions, although  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  so.  Typhoid  fever 
and  Asiatic  cholera  are  examples  of  such  diseases. 

It  is  t>vident  that  the  term  infectious  diseases  is  a  more  comprehensive  one 
than  contagiotis  diseases,  and  is  not  strictly  com])arable  with  the  latter,  as  the 
former  refers  to  the  nature  of  the  agents  causing  the  disease,  and  the  latter  to 
the  manner  of  transmission  of  these  agents  from  individual  to  individual.  It 
is  also  dear  that  the  limits  of  what  shall  be  called  contagion  are  indefinite  and 
arbitrary.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  speak  of  any  infectious  agent  as  a  conta- 
giuiu.  Whether  or  not  an  infectious  disease  is  contagious  in  the  ordinary 
sense  depends  u\)ini  the  nature  of  the  infectious  agent,  and  especially  upon 
the  manner  of  its  elimination  from  and  reception  by  the  body. 

Most,  but  not  all,  contagious  diseases  are  infections.  Scabies  is  a  contagious 
disease,  but  it  is  not  infectious. 

A  miasmatic  disease  is  one  caused  by  an  ectogenous  infectious  agent  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  derived  from  another  case  of  the  same  disease.  The 
tyj)e  of  a  miasmatic  disease  in  the  sense  defined  is  malaria  or  the  malarial  dis- 
eases. The  cause  of  malaria  is  a  protozoon,  which  multiplies  within  the  body 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  never  eliminated  from  the  body  in  a  living  state 
capable  of  infecting  another  individual  or  the  locality.  The  term  miasm  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  loose  sense  to  designate  infectious  agents  coming  from  the 
water  or  the  ground,  especially  when  believed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  air,  or 
even  to  designate  noxious  gaseous  emanations  and  undefined  effluvia  from  the 
ground. 

The  expression-miasmatic  contagious  diseases  was  introduced  in  order  to 
explain  the  often  coini:)licated,  and  even  yet  not  thoroughly  understood,  modes 
of  spread  of  Asiatic  cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  and  especially  to  this  group 
was  attached  a  variety  of  hypotheses,  now  for  the  most  part  overthrown,  and 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  mention.  In  this  group  of  so-called  mias- 
matic-contagious diseases  the  infectious  agent  is  eliminated  from  the  diseased 
lx)dy  in  the  living  state,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  directly 
received  by  a  second  individual,  and  to  produce  a  second  infection  it  must  take 
ordinarily  a  path,  often  circuitous  and  tortuous  and  not  always  easily  traced, 
through  various  external  media.     This  transit  may  be  influenced,  in  ways 
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which  we  now  only  imperfectly  understand,  by  different  meteorological  and 
telluric  agencies. 

Evidence  of  the  Causation  of  Infectious  Diseases  by  Micro- 
organisms. 

The  doctrine  that  infectious  diseases  are  caused  by  parasitic  organisms  is 
centuries  old,  and,  before  the  discovery  of  the  specific  organisms,  the  evidence 
in  its  favor,  based  mainly  upon  a  priori  reasoning  and  analogy,  was  pre- 
sented during  the  first  half  of  this  century  Avith  great  clearness  by  J.  K.  Mit- 
chell in  this  country  and  in  Europe  by  Holland,  Eisenmann,  and,  above  all, 
Henle.  The  property  of  indefinite  multiplication  which  belongs  to  infectious 
agents  was  the  strongest  point  in  this  logical  argument,  as  we  cannot  attrib- 
ute this  property  to  anything  except  a  living  organism.  The  evidence  now, 
however,  for  many  infectious  diseases  is  no  longer  aprioristic,  but  is  based 
upon  incontrovertible  observations  and  experiments  relating  to  the  causative 
micro-organisms.  We  owe  to  Pasteur  as  the  pioneer  and  then  to  Koch  and 
to  their  followers,  the  great  mass  of  this  positive  evidence,  which  has  intro- 
duced a  new  era  in  the  history  of  medicine. 

The  complete  chain  of  evidence,  essentially  as  formulated  by  Koch,  to 
demonstrate  that  a  disease  is  caused  by  a  specific  micro-organism,  is  as  follows : 

a.  The  presence  of  the  organism  in  all  cases  of  the  disease  and  in  such  dis- 
tribution as  will  explain  the  lesions. 

6.  The  isolation  of  the  organism  in  pure  culture. 

c.  The  reproduction  of  the  disease  by  inoculation  with  the  isolated  or- 
ganisms. 

When  all  of  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  organism,  and,  as  one  of  the  conditions  is  the 
unfailing  presence  of  the  same  organism  in  every  case  of  the  disease,  is  caused 
solely  by  this  organism. 

In  addition  to  the  points  mentioned,  important  evidence  of  the  causal  rela- 
tion of  a  micro-organism  to  a  disease  may  be  afforded  by  the  study  of  certain 
chemical  substances  produced  by  the  organism  both  in  cultures  and  in  the 
animal  body.  Many  bacteria  exert  their  pathogenic  powers  not  so  much  by 
their  mere  presence  as  by  toxic  substances  produced  by  them  or  contained 
within  them,  and  many  of  these  toxic  substances  have  specific  properties  by 
which  they  can  be  identified  as  the  products  of  definite  species  of  bacteria. 
Certain  amorphous  toxic  products  of  bacteria  and  the  immunizing  and  cura- 
tive ])roteids  especially  render  valuable  assistance  in  demonstrating  the  etiologi- 
cal significance  of  bacteria.  Most  of  these  substances,  unfortunately,  cannot  at 
present  be  defined  chemically,  but  they  can  be  recognized  by  their  biological 
attributes,  as  will  be  explained  subsequently. 

1.  For  the  diseases  affecting  human  beings  the  three  conditions  above  laid 
down  have  been  fulfilled  in  tuberculosis,  tetanus,  anthrax,  glanders,  and  probably 
gonorrhoea.  Probably  acute  croupous  pneumonia  should  also  be  here  included, 
but  it  is  still  claimed  by  some  competent  authorities  that  genuine  acute  croup- 
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i.n>  ..r  lol.ar  iniciim.-iiia  iiiay  hr  raiisrd  Wy  oilier  organisms  besides  the  micro- 
cHXSMis   huKt'olalns. 

I'li.lcr  the  iiaiiK-  .li|»lillu"iia  liavo  been  hitherto  inehided  ctiologically  dis- 
tiiH-t  alli'i'tiuns.  Mi»st  cases  of  genuine  primary  diphtheria  are  caused  by  the 
KU«bs-LotHer  bacilhis  of  di|)htheria.  It  is  probable  that  the  cases  caused 
by  this  l)aiMlhi>  possess  clinical  anil  i)atliological  characters  distinguishing 
thcni  from  I'orms  of  dist-asc  hitherto  called  diphtheria,  but  produced  by  other 
inicro-orsranisins.  If  \vc  can  thus  separate  as  a  distinct  disease  diphtheria 
cnns»Hl  by  the  Klcl)s-Li»illcr  bacillus  from  other  affections  which  have  been 
calliHl  diphtheria,  then  the  former  disease  is  to  be  included  in  the  group  of 
those  in  wliicli  the  three  conditions  of  Koch  have  been  fulfilled.  If,  however, 
the  name  diphtheria  continue  to  be  used  to  designate  ctiologically  distinct 
atV«vtions,  then  dijihtheria  will  rank  with  those  diseases  which  can  be  produced 
bv  more  than  one  kind  of  organism. 

L\  There  is  a  large  class  of  infections  in  human  beings  in  which  the  three 
conditions  of  Koch  have  been  fiilfill(>d  with  the  exception  of  constancy  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  organism  in  all  cases  of  the  disease.  Here  also  the  evi- 
dence is  conclusive  that  a  specific  micro-organism,  found  properly  distributed 
in  the  disease,  isolated  in  j)ure  culture,  and  when  tints  isolated  capable  by 
intH?ulation  of  reproducing  the  disease,  is  a  cause  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  not 
the  sole  specific  cause.  For  the  most  part,  the  diseases  which  can  thus  be 
referreil  to  more  than  one  kind  of  micro-organism  are  the  various  septic  and 
inflammatory  affections,  which  do  not  present  such  sharp  and  definite  differen- 
tial charactei*s  as  do  those  more  specific  infectious  diseases  which  are  caused  by 
oidy  a  single  s])ecies  of  micro-organism.  Some  of  these  diseases  present  clin- 
ical and  pathological  differences  in  accordance  with  their  etiological  differences, 
whereas  others  do  not.  The  class  of  micro-organisms  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
etiology  of  these  diseases  embraces  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  group  called 
pyogenic  bacteria,  of  which  the  pyogenic  staphylococci  and  streptococci  are  the 
leading,  but  not  the  sole,  representatives.  To  this  class  of  affections  belong 
acute  idcerative  endocarditis,  meningitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  erysipelas,  pyse- 
mia,  septicaemia,  osteomyelitis,  puerperal  fever,  other  septic  and  localized  in- 
flammatory affections,  and,  in  general,  the  infections  of  wounds.  Most  of  these 
names  are  simply  collective  names  for  different  diseases  which  have  already 
received,  and  are  likely  still  further  to  receive,  more  exact  definition  as  the 
result  of  bacteriological  studies. 

3.  The  next  group  of  infectious  diseases  embraces  those  in  which  a  specific 
micro-organism  is  found  constantlv  and  exclusivelv  associated  with  the  disease, 
and  has  been  isolated  in  pure  culture,  but  the  disease  has  not  been  reproduced 
experimentally  by  inoculation  of  the  isolated  organism  ;  in  other  words,  dis- 
eases in  which  the  first  two,  but  not  the  last,  of  the  three  conditions  of  proof 
above  mentioned  have  been  met.  To  this  group  of  diseases  belong  typhoid 
fever,  Asiatic  cholera,  perhaps  influenza,  rhinoscleroma,  actinomycosis,^  and 
some  of  the  fungous  diseases,  which  will  not  be  here  considered. 

1  Wolff  and  Israel  have  apparently  succeeded  in  producing  actinomycosis  by  inoculation 
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Typhoid  fever  and  Asiatic  cholera  are  the  diseases  which  cliiefly  interest  us 
in  this  connection.  So  far  as  we  know,  lower  animals  are  not  susceptible  to 
either  of  these  diseases.  The  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  spirillum  of 
Asiatic  cholera  manifest  in  lower  animals  interesting  pathogenic  properties 
which  elucidate  many  points  in  the  pathogenesis  of  these  diseases,  but  their 
inoculation  in  animals  has  failed  to  reproduce  satisfactorily  a  disease  corre- 
sponding in  essential  features  to  that  observed  in  human  beings ;  and,  in  view 
of  the  known  insusceptibility  of  lower  animals  to  these  as  well  as  to  many 
other  diseases  of  human  beings,  this  result  is  not  surprising.  It  is  true  that 
we  do  not  usually  produce  in  lower  animals  by  experimental  inoculation  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  corresponding  disease  in  human  beings,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary or  to  be  expected  that  we  should  do  so  in  order  to  rest  satisfied  with  our 
experimental  evidence;  but  the  so-called  experimental  typhoid  fever  and 
cholera  of  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  are  too  divergent  from  the  natural  diseases 
in  methods  of  production,  in  course,  symptoms,  lesions,  and  distribution  of 
the  bacteria,  to  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  reproductions  of  these  diseases  as 
they  occur  in  man. 

Pure  cultures  of  the  cholera  bacillus  have  been  intentionally  swallowed  by 
persons  who  have  previously  alkalinized  the  contents  of  the  stomach  with 
sodium  bicarbonate.  This  experiment  has  been  made  in  several  instances 
by  different  individuals.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  resulted  diarrhoea  of 
moderate  severity,  unattended  by  those  marked  constitutional  symptoms  which 
are  attributed  to  the  absorption  of  the  specific  poison  produced  by  the  cholera 
bacillus.  The  cholera  bacilli  multiplied  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  were 
found  in  the  faeces.  In  one  case  reported  by  Metchnikoff  the  ingestion  by  a 
healthy  young  man  in  Paris  of  one-third  of  an  agar  culture  of  the  cholera 
bacillus,  apparently  attenuated  in  virulence  by  prolonged  cultivation,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  typical  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera  with  all  of  the  classical  symptoms — 
frequent,  painless,  profuse  diarrhoea  lasting  two  days,  rice-water  stools,  repeated 
vomiting,  subnormal  temperature,  muscular  cramps,  and  anuria  on  the  second 
day.  Reaction  began  on  the  third  day,  and  recovery  was  complete.  The 
diarrhoea  set  in  twelve  hours  after  drinking  the  culture.  During  the  first  two 
days  the  intestinal  discharges  contained  an  almost  pure  culture  of  the  cholera 
bacillus.  After  the  fifth  day  the  cholera  bacilli  rapidly  diminished,  but  deli- 
cate methods  revealed  a  few  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  day.  No  cholera  had 
existed  in  Paris  for  months  preceding  this  experiment.  This  is  the  only 
instance,  out  of  more  than  a  dozen  similar  experiments,  in  which  a  severe 
attack  has  followed  the  intentional  ingestion  of  cholera  cultures. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  on  human  beings  are  not  necessarily  out 
of  accord  with  observations  as  to  the  occurrence  of  cholera  under  natural  con- 
ditions of  infection,  and  do  not  compel  us  to  suppose  that  the  cholera  bacilli 
are  incapable  of  producing  the  gravest  forms  of  the  disease.     Out  of  a  large 

of  animals  with  pure  cultures  of  actinomyces,  so  that  this  disease  may  perliaps  properly  he 
classified  with  the  first  group.  Further  experimental  work,  however,  is  needed  to  thoroughly 
elucidate  this  subject. 
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nuinlHT  I'l"  p.'r<(>ns  cxpostnl  to  infoction  witli  cliolera  onl}'  a  portion,  usually 
a  iiiiiiority,  ac.|iiin>  the  disease.  <>f  tlio  latter  only  a  portion,  usually  a  min- 
oriiv,  ilevelop  the  more  severe  j^nulos  of  eholcra  ;  others  manifest  simple  cho- 
leraie  iliarrhtra  without  marked  eoustitutional  disturbance,  and  some  may 
reei'ivi'  the  haeilli  without  e.\|)erieiieiu<::;  even  diarrhoea  or  other  noteworthy 
«.vniptoin>,  ahhoULih  tht'  l>aet«M-ioIo<;ieaI  examination  of  their  stools  reveals 
the  preseiuv  of  eholera  baeilli.  In  other  words,  the  same  infectious  mate- 
rial mav  r.uise  in  ditferent  individuals  all  grades  of  cholera  from  simple 
diarrluva  to  the  gravest  algid  cholera,  or  it  may  even  leave  the  individual 
luiatVtH'tiHl. 

We  aiv  not  inf(»rmed  at  ])resent  as  to  the  special  conditions  of  individual 
]»n^iisposition  or  other  conditions  which  enable  us  to  exj)lain  this  remarkable 
diversity  in  tlu>  etVeets  produced  by  the  entrance  of  cholera  bacilli  into  the 
intestinal  canal  of  dilVerent  persons. 

Both  the  typhoid  bac'illns  and  the  cholera  bacillus  produce  specific  poisons 
anil  immunizing  substances,  which,  as  will  be  explained  subsequently,  afford 
signiticant  corroborative  evidence  that  these  organisms  are  the  specific  cause 
of  their  resj>ective  diseases. 

The  following  group  of  infectious  diseases  affords  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  weight  of  evidence  to  be  attached  to  the  constant  and  exclusive  asso- 
ciation of  a  specific  micro-organism  with  a  disease. 

4.  In  this  fourth  group  of  infectious  diseases  only  the  first  of  the  three 
conditions  of  complete  and  stringent  proof  has  been  fulfilled.  Here  belong 
leprosy,'  relapsing  fever,  and  the  diseases  caused  by  protozoa,  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  protozoan  diseases  now  known  to  occur  in  man  being  malaria  and 
amcebic  dysentery.  Xo  medium  has  thus  far  been  found  on  w^hich  the  bacil- 
lus of  leprosy  or  the  spirillum  Obermeieri  can  be  artificially  cultivated,  nor 
have  we  at  present  any  means  of  cultivating  the  malarial  protozoa  and  the 
amoelia  dysenterise.  We  have  not  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  syphilis  bacil- 
lus of  Lustgarten  to  justify  ranking  syphilis  in  this  group  of  diseases.  Certain 
affections  of  lower  animals,  and  possibly  some  in  human  beings,  caused  by 
other  sporozoa  may,  however,  be  included  in  this  group,  but  we  shall  not 
consider  them  hen. 

The  constant  and  exclusive  association  of  a  specific  micro-organism  with 
the  lesions  of  a  disease  admits  of  no  other  interpretation  in  harmony  with  our 
existing  knowledge  than  that  the  organism  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
only  other  supposition  which  deserves  a  moment's  consideration  is  that  the 
disease  is  the  cause  of  the  presence  of  the  organism.  There  are  instances  in 
which  we  know  that  a  disease  is  the  cause  of  the  presence  of  bacteria,  but  in 
these  cases  the  same  bacteria  are  fotmd  independently  of  the  disease  in  which 
they  happen  to  be  present ;  in  fact,  these  secondary  invaders  are  for  the  most 
part  widely  distributed  and  common  species  of  bacteria.  Moreover,  we  do 
not  find  with  these  secondary  bacterial  infections  one  and  the  same  species 

'  Several  investigators  claim  to  have  cultivated  leprosy  bacilli,  but  in  no  instance,  thus 
far,  has  this  claim  been  substantiated  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  bacteriologists. 
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constantly  present  in  a  given  disease.  We  cannot,  therefore,  here,  as  in  the 
class  of  infectious  diseases  now  under  consideration,  speak  of  the  constant  and 
exclusive  association  of  one  and  the  same  specific  micro-organism  with  a  given 
disease.  The  possibility  that  a  diseased  condition  may  change  some  entirely 
difierent,  perhaps  saprophytic,  bacterium  into  the  species  which  is  found 
constantly  and  exclusively  associated  with  this  diseased  condition  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  established  facts  of  observation  or  experiment,  and  is  wholly 
improbable.  Again,  it  is  to  be  urged  that  whenever  we  have  found  a  definite 
bacterial  species  constantly  and  exclusively  present  in  the  lesions  of  a  disease, 
and  it  has  been  in  our  power  to  isolate  in  pure  culture  this  bacterium,  and  to 
inoculate  the  isolated  organism  into  an  animal  susceptible  to  the  disease,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  such  bacterium  is  the  cause,  never  an  eifect,  of  the 
disease. 

5.  Finally,  we  have  a  large  number  of-  infectious  diseases  which  have  thus 
far  resisted  all  efforts  to  discover  their  specific  infectious  agents.  Here  belong 
yellow  fever,  typhus  fever,  dengue,  mumps,  rabies.  Oriental  pest,  whooping 
cough,  small-pox  and  other  exanthematous  fevers,  syphilis,  and  some  other 
infectious  diseases  in  human  beings.  It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  these  are 
the  most  typically  contagious  diseases,  which  it  might  have  been  supposed 
would  be  the  first  to  unlock  their  secrets,  whereas  some  of  the  known  bacte- 
rial diseases  were  not  previously  generally  regarded  as  infectious. 

It  is,  upon  the  whole,  improbable  that  most  of  the  infectious  diseases  whose 
specific  micro-organisms  have  been  carefully  sought  for  in  vain  will  be  found 
to  be  caused  by  bacteria.  They  are  more  probably  caused  by  some  other  class 
of  micro-organisms,  for  the  demonstration  and  study  of  which  we  have  not  at 
present  the  same  satisfactory  methods  as  for  bacteria. 

We  have  had  in  view  in  this  section  chiefly  the  infectious  diseases  of  human 
beings.  There  are  many  diseases  confined  to  lower  animals  which  have  been 
proven  to  depend  upon  bacteria,  such  as  chicken  cholera,  hog  cholera,  swine 
erysipelas  (Rothlauf),  symptomatic  anthrax  or  black  leg  (Rauschbrand). 
Here  may  also  be  mentioned  malignant  cedema,  which  may  occur  in  human 
beings  as  well  as  in  lower  animals.  Texas  fever  of  cattle  has  been  shown  by 
Theobald  Smith  to  be  caused  by  an  organism  belonging  probably  to  the 
protozoa. 

General  Etiology  of   Infections. 

The  mere  demonstration  of  a  specific  micro-organism  as  the  cause  of  an 
infectious  disease  is  not  a  solution  of  all  of  the  etiological  problems  belonging 
to  the  disease.  There  are  many  other  etiological  factors  of  importance,  some 
relating  to  the  infectious  micro-organism  and  others  to  the  individual  exposed 
to  infection.  Many  of  these  factors  are  often  called  secondary  or  accessory 
causes. 

Number  and  Virulence  of  Infecting  Bacteria. — The  number  and  de- 
gree of  virulence  of  bacteria  received  into  the  body  may  be  determining 
causal    factors.     In  the  case  of  some  pathogenic    bacteria  a  single   bacterial 
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ct'll  mav  U-  rai.al.l.'  of  iiilW-liui;-  a  liiirhly  siisooptiblo  animal,  whereas  with 
a  Uns  snstvptil.lf  animal  a  laivi.  immber  of  tiie  same  kind  of  bacteria 
mav  Ih-  ni,nin-.l.  With  somr.  an.l  probably  most,  kinds  of  pathogenic 
bacu-ria  ilu-  .li.>a.;c'  i>  an  inipoiiant  matter,  infection  occurring  sometimes 
only  whrii  many  thonsan.l  bacteria  are  inoculated.  This  dosage,  however, 
is  lariTflv  a  .piotion  of  individual  or  racial  susceptibility  on  the  one 
han.l  and  ..f  virulence  ou  llir  other.  Moreover,  the  kind  of  infection  pro- 
duitnl  bv  some  bacteria  varies  with  the  dose.  For  instance,  the  micrococcus 
laneeolatus  mav  i>ossess  such  a  degree  of  virulence  that  a  small  number  of 
the  bacteria  inoculated  subeutaneously  into  rabbits  will  produce  no  apparent 
etVei-i.  a  larger  numl)er  will  cause  a  local  abscess  only,  and  a  still  larger  number 
will  set  up  fatal  general  scpticjijmia. 

In  our  laboratory  exi>eriments  we  are  familiar  with  varying  degrees  of 
virulence  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  and,  although 
we  have  less  positive  information  as  to  similar  variations  under  natural  con- 
ditions, we  know  of  many  instances  of  this  occurrence — for  example,  with 
pvogenic  nxri,  the  bacillus  diphtheria,  bacillus  typhi-abdominalis,  micrococ- 
cus lanax>latus.  siiirillum  cholerae  Asiatics,  bacillus  coli  communis — and  we 
know  that  inHuences  capable  of  affecting  virulence,  such  as  sunlight,  desicca- 
tion, saprophytic  growth,  association  with  other  bacteria  and  their  products, 
are  oj^orative  in  nature. 

Capacity  for  Saprophytic  Growth. — ^Micro-organisms  which  are  enabled 
bv  external  conditions  to  nudtiply  outside  of  the  body  evidently  increase 
thereby  the  chances  of  infection  by  a  wider  distribution  and  by  their  greater 
nund)er.  The  diseases  usually  called  endemic,  which  are  spread  through 
infection  of  a  locality,  such  as  malaria,  anthrax  in  animals,  amoebic  dys- 
entery', typhoid  fever,  and  Asiatic  cholera,  are  caused,  at  least  for  the  most 
part,  by  micro-organisms  capable  of  saprophytic  development. 

The  more  important  diseases  of  human  beings  caused  by  micro-organisms 
believed  to  be  obligate  parasites  are  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  relapsing  fever,  gonor- 
rhoea, syphilis,  rabies,  and  probably  small-pox  and  other  exanthematous  fevers. 
Those  caused  by  organisms  whose  natural  habitat  is  outside  of  the  animal  body 
(facultative  parasites)  are  malaria,  amoebic  dysentery,  anthrax,  tetanus,  malig- 
nant oedema,  actinontycosis,  perhaps  yellow  fever.  Those  caused  by  parasites 
which  may  multiply  outside  of  the  body  (facultative  saprophytes)  are  typhoid 
fever,  Asiatic  cholera,  various  affections  caused  by  pyogenic  bacteria,  and,  prob- 
ably to  a  less  degree,  croupous  pneumonia  and  diphtheria.  This  classification 
is  based  partly  upon  the  behavior  of  the  different  pathogenic  bacteria  in  our 
artificial  cultures,  and  partly  upon  observations  concerning  the  modes  of 
spread  of  the  diseases  enumerated.  Our  knowledge  concerning  the  natural 
conditions  of  growth  of  pathogenic  organisms  and  the  sources  of  infection  is 
not  for  many  infectious  diseases  sufficiently  accurate  and  extensive  to  enable 
us  to  classify  them,  except  provisionally,  under  one  or  another  of  these  heads, 
and  for  some  we  cannot  even  venture  a  provisional  classification. 

Vital  Resistance  of  Pathogenic  Bacteria. — The  power  of  causing  ecto- 
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genous  infection  is  by  no  means  confined  to  organisms  capable  of  saprophytic 
growth,  upon  which,  therefore,  nndue  stress  should  not  be  laid.  Obligate 
parasites  possessing  sufficient  resistance  may  live  a  long  time  outside  of  the  body 
and  become  widely  distributed  upon  external  objects.  They  may  even  be  better 
adapted  for  prolonged  external  existence  than  some  organisms  capable  of  mul- 
tiplication outside  of  the  body.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  an  example  of  such  a 
widely-distributed  micro-organism  finding  only  exceptionally  conditions  suit- 
able for  growth  outside  of  a  living  host. 

Of  course  the  bacteria  which  form  spores  are  the  most  resistant.  The  only 
bacteria  infectious  for  human  beings  which  are  positively  known  to  develop 
spores  are  the  bacilli  of  tetanus,  anthrax,  and  malignant  redema,  all  killed  by 
exposure  in  the  moist  condition  for  a  few  minutes  to  boiling  temperature.  It 
is  generally  stated  that  tubercle  bacilli  form  spores,  which  are,  however,  less 
resistant  to  heat  than  the  preceding.  Tiie  claim  that  the  bacilli  of  glanders, 
typhoid  fever,  and  leprosy  also  form  spores  has  not  been  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  bacteriologists,  and  the  spores  of  glanders  and  typhoid  bacilli,  if 
they  exist,  must  be  much  less  resistant  to  heat  than  the  spores  of  anthrax, 
tetanus,  and  malignant  cedema.  The  tubercle  bacillus,  the  pyogenic  cocci, 
and  the  typhoid  bacillus  are  among  the  more  resistant  bacteria  which  are 
not  proven  to  form  spores. 

The  vital  resistance  of  micro-organisms  to  desiccation  is,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  mode  of  transmission 
of  an  infectious  agent,  particularly  the  possibilities  of  infection  through  the 
air.  The  speedy  death  of  cholera  bacilli  by  drying  virtually  excludes  the 
conveyance  of  these  germs  by  the  air. 

Portals  of  Entry. — These  are  the  skin,  the  exposed  mucous  membranes, 
as  the  air-passages  and  lungs,  the  alimentary  tract,  the  genital  and  urinary 
tracts,  and  wounds  of  the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces.  Intra-uterine  infection 
of  the  foetus  will  be  considered  later.  In  our  laboratory  experiments  we  make 
frequent  use  of  methods  of  inoculation  which  occur  only  exceptionally  or 
not  at  all  under  natural  conditions,  such  as  injection  of  virus  directly  into  the 
vessels,  into  tlie  serous  cavities,  beneath  the  skin,  and  forced  inhalation  of 
large  numbers  of  bacteria.  In  fact,  we  can  rarely  imitate  experimentally  the 
precise  conditions  of  natural  infection. 

Some  pathogenic  organisms  are  capable  of  causing  infection  only  when 
introduced  in  a  definite  way — as,  for  instance,  tetanus  and  malignant  redema 
bacilli  into  wounds,  cholera  spirilla,  so  far  as  human  beings  are  concerned, 
into  the  alimentary  canal — and  most  have  a  distinct  predilection  for  particu- 
lar portals  of  entrance,  as  is  evident  in  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  diphtheria,  pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis,  etc. ;  but  some  of  these,  such  as  the  tubercle  ba(;illi,  can 
invade  any  channel.  For  a  large  number  of  infectious  agents,  such  as  those 
of  the  exanthematous  fevers  and  relapsing  fever,  we  have  no  positive  infor- 
mation as  to  how  they  get  into  the  body,  and  are  left  to  more  or  less  probable 
conjecture. 

The  inference  that  advanced  lesions  produced  by  a  specific  micro-organism 
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Mt  (»nr  or  more  ol'  the  .-ituiitioiis  nhovo  oiiumeratod  as  portals  of  entry  indicate 
tliat  tlir  «.r-::iiii-in  inii<t  have  cntmMl  there  from  without  the  body,  is  a  common 
niit>,  Imt  not  always  warranlfd. 

It  is  iiitorestinir  to  ((Misider  (he  defences  which  have  been  set  up  at  the  dif- 
ferent exjiosiMl  parts  iA'  the  bmly. 

The  >kiii.  which  is  the  part  most  exposed,  is  protected  by  a  dense  epider- 
mis. inipcnctrabU'  when  intact  to  ordinary  bacteria,  including;  most  pathogenic 
forni>.  Hence  we  recounize  womids  of  the  integument,  which  may  be  so 
sliiTJit  as  to  l)e  diilicidt  or  impossible  of  detection,  as  a  most  important  predis- 
jnt.-inu;  «"anse  of  entanei)ns  infection.  There  are,  however,  pathogenic  organ- 
isms which  mav  settle  in  the  healthy  skin  and  produce  disease,  but  it  is 
inijirobablc  that  there  are  any  micro-organisms  which  can  pass  through  the 
iicalthv  skin  and  thence  invade  the  body  without  producing  any  damage  at 
the  point   of  entrance. 

The  mucous  membranes  at  the  orifices  of  the  body,  and  some  elsewhere,  as 
the  buccid,  a^sophageal,  vaginal,  which  are  covered  with  thick  laminated  flat 
epithelium,  are  hardly  less  efficiently  protected  by  the  nature  of  their  cover- 
ing than  is  the  skin. 

The  more  delicate  mucous  membranes  covered  by  cylindrical  epithelium 
are  so  situated  as  to  be  less  exposed  to  insults,  but  even  these  apparently  more 
p(>netrable  mucous  membranes  probably  do  not  permit  the  passage  of  many 
pathogenic  bacteria  w  ithout  the  occurrence  of  some  damage  to  their  integrity. 
So  far  as  we  can  determine,  however,  some  pathogenic  organisms — for  example, 
the  malarial  jirotozoon — can  pass  through  intact  surfaces  into  the  interior  of 
the  bmly.  We  nuist  admit  this  for  the  tubercle  bacillus,  unless  M'C  accept 
Bajimgarten's  doctrine  of  inheritance  of  the  bacillus  with  an  indefinite  latent 
jXM*i<xl. 

There  are  certain  situations,  particularly  the  tonsils  and  the  lymphatic 
follicles  of  the  intestine,  which  seem,  by  the  nature  of  their  covering,  especially 
expose<l  to  the  invasion  of  bacteria ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
lymphatic  tissue  is  richly  endowed  with  vital  properties  hostile  to  the  develop- 
ment of  most  bacteria. 

There  are  in  some  situations  other  mechanical  protective  arrangements 
liesides  the  thickness  of  the  covering.  Ciliated  epithelium  drives  foreign 
particles  toward  the  natural  outlets  of  the  body.  Certain  canals  communi- 
cating with  the  exterior  are  only  occasionally  opened,  as  the  urethra  and 
uterus,  and  the  urethra  normally  under  conditions  not  permitting  the  en- 
trance of  organisms.  The  bladder  and  uterus  do  not  ordinarily  contain  any 
bacteria.  The  tortuous  arrangement  of  the  air-passages,  especially  in  the  nose, 
the  fact  that  air  is  directly  inspired  only  for  a  relatively  short  distance  into  the 
air-tubes,  and  the  presence  of  ciliated  epithelium  are  serious  obstacles  to  the 
penetration  of  foreign  particles  into  the  smaller  bronchi  and  the  lungs,  so  that 
in  these  in  health  bacteria  are  generally  either  absent  or  present  only  in  small 
numbers,  whereas  the  passages  above  the  larynx  contain  many  organisms. 

If  we  were  to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  test- 
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tube  on  the  germicidal  action  of  the  acid  gastric  juice,  particularly  the  very 
acid  juice  of  the  dog,  we  should  consider  this  action  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  passage  of  many  living  bacteria  into  the  intestine.  Doubtless  this  acid 
fluid  is  a  protective  factor  not  to  be  overlooked,  especially  as  regards  an 
organism  so  susceptible  to  acids  as  the  cholera  spirillum  ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  insusceptiblity  of  many  bacteria  to  weak  acids,  the  relatively  slight 
acidity  of  the  human  gastric  juice,  the  absence  often  of  any  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach, the  withdrawal  in  large  measure  from  the  direct  and  concentrated  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  of  bacteria  contained  in  ingested  masses  of  food  and  large 
volumes  of  fluids,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  may  pass  through  the 
stomach  into  the  intestine,  we  can  understand  how  micro-organisms,  even  very 
susceptible  to  acids,  may  find  frequent  opportunity  to  enter  the  intestine.  The 
normal  stomach  contains  bacteria  which  find  no  difticulty  in  living  there. 

The  secretions  of  mucous  membranes  in  general  afford  conditions  suitable 
for  development  to  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  bacteria,  and  they 
are  distinctly  injurious  or  even  fatal  to  the  life  of  many  bacteria. 

We  have  furthermore  to  consider  that  micro-organisms  find  at  the  very 
gates  of  entrance  living  cells  and  fluids  which  destroy  many  of  them,  and  even 
if  they  pass  these  gates  they  are  likely  to  be  arrested  at  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands,  which  are  probably  especially  adapted  to  overcome  many  species  of 
bacteria. 

The  tendency  of  modern  bacteriological  investigations  has  been  to  assign 
much  less  importance  tlian  formerly  to  the  air-passages  and  lungs  as  the 
portals  for  entrance  of  infectious  agents.  Typhoid  fever  and  Asiatic  cholera, 
which  were  formerly  referred  to  infection  by  the  entrance  of  germs  into  the 
air-passages,  are  now  generally  attributed  to  infection  through  the  alimentary 
canal.  Experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  only  such  bacteria  as  are  capable 
of  multiplication  in  the  lungs  can  produce  infection  tlirough  tliis  organ,  but 
we  have  no  right  on  the  basis  of  these  experiments  to  draw  conclusions  as  to 
a  similar  behavior  of  other  classes  of  micro-organisms  ;  for  example,  the  ma- 
larial Plasmodium  and  the  unknown  infectious  agents  of  the  acute  exanthe- 
mata. We  must  also  be  guarded  in  apjjlying  to  human  beings  results  obtained 
from  forced  inhalation  or  direct  injection  of  large  quantities  of  bacteria — as, 
for  example,  tubercle  bacilli,  pneumonia  cocci,  anthrax  bacilli — into  the  air- 
passages  and  lungs. 

Infection  through  the  inspired  air,  which  will  be  subsequently  considered, 
is  not  synonymous  with  infection  through  the  air-passages  and  lungs,  as  organ- 
isms which  enter  in  other  ways  may  grow  or  be  carried  down  into  the  air- 
passages,  and  those  which  have  been  inhaled  may  be  swallowed. 

Channels  of  Discharge. — The  manner  of  transmission  of  an  infectious 
disease  is  influenced,  often  decisively,  by  the  way  in  which  the  infectious 
micro-organism  is  discharged  from  the  body. 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  living  body  gets  rid  of  invading  micro-organ- 
isms almost  wholly  by  discharge  through  the  kidneys,  intestine,  skin,  or  other 
emunctory  channels,  and  the  old  doctrine  of  critical  discharges  and  the  use  of 
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••limiimtivo  nutlnHls  oi'  tiratmont  wi'io  based  upon  a  similar  conception  as  to 
unknown  niorl.itic-  aj^ents.  We  now  kiu.vv  that  the  living  cells  and  fluids  of 
the  ImhIv  iiKiv  pos.-^ess  or  ac(iiiiro  jrcnnicidal  and  antitoxic  powers  which  are  far 
nu.re  puwrrfid  wrain.ns  ..I" attack  ..r  drfcnce  against  invading  bacteria  than  are 
rnrni^htil  bv  :niv  climinativ.'  tunctions.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  niiiTo-orgaiiisins  are  often  disposed  of  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  and 
are  then   not  discharged  at  all  as  living  organisms. 

The  pri'si'ucc  ol'  infivting  bacteria  in  the  discharges  and  their  situation 
.Icpcnd,  in  the  first  j)lace,  \\\w\\  tiie  parts  of  the  body  occupied  by  the  bacteria 
in  .|Ucstion.  liacteria  which  themselves  or  by  their  products  damage  excre- 
tory organs  (»r  channels  find  the  way  opened  for  their  elimination  through 
thcM'  dis^'ased  parts.  It  has  been  stated,  on  the  basis  of  experiments,  that 
bacteria  in  the  ciividation  are  never  discharged  from  the  body  through  the 
healthy  organs.  Most  pathogenic  bacteria  conform  to  this  general  law,  but 
there  are  some  which  may  appear  in  excretions  without  any  demonstrable 
lesion  of  the  organ  through  which  they  have  passed.  In  general,  however, 
our  knowlolge  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  a  disease  and  the  distribution 
of  the  causal  micro-organisms  enables  us  to  predict  in  which  excretions  we  are 
likelv  to  fiud  these  micro-organisms. 

Thus  the  specific  micro-organisms  are  in  the  sputum  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  influenza,  rabies ;  in  the  intestinal  dis- 
charges, sometimes  in  the  vomit,  in  typhoid  fever,  Asiatic  cholera,  dysentery, 
intestinal  anthrax,  and  tuberculosis ;  in  the  urinary  or  genital  secretions  in 
gonorrhoea,  svphilis,  genito-urinary  tuberculosis,  puerperal  fever  ;  in  the  dis- 
charires  of  wounds  in  tetanus,  malignant  oedema,  traumatic  infections ;  in  or 
on  the  skin  in  cutaneous  parasitic  diseases,  lupus,  leprosy,  erysipelas,  typhus 
fever,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  rubella.  We  have  no  information 
iiow  the  specific  organisms  are*  discharged  in  yellow  fever,  relapsing  fever, 
dengue,  and  some  other  infections.  The  expired  breath  is  free  from  micro- 
organisms, except  as  they  may  have  been  mechanically  detached  in  acts  of 
speaking,  coughing,  sneezing,  or  hawking.  The  breath,  therefore,  is  not  the 
dangerous  source  of  infection  wdiich  it  was  once  supposed  to  be.  The  milk 
may  contain  the  specific  bacteria  in  certain  infections,  particularly  tuberculosis 
in  cattle  and  those  caused  by  pyogenic  bacteria.  A  considerable  number  of 
bacteria  are  eliminatetl  through  the  bile. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  typically  contagious  diseases,  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  this  term,  are  in  large  part  those  in  which  the  specific  organism  is 
thrown  off  from  the  skin,  whereas  those  diseases  in  which  the  infectious  agent 
is  discharged  exclusively  or  chiefly  by,  the  intestine  are  for  manifest  reasons 
not  likely  to  be  directly  conveyed  from  person  to  person,  especially  as  it  is 
chiefly  these  diseases  which  are  contracted  by  s\vallowing  the  infectious  mate- 
rial. In  uncleanly  and  crowded  quarters,  however,  direct  transmission  of 
Asiatic  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  from  the  stools  is  not  particularly  un- 
common. 

In  malaria  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  plasmodium  is  ever  discharged 
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from  the  body  in  a  living  state,  so  that  a  malarial  patient  cannot  under  nat- 
ural conditions  infect  either  directly  or  indirectly  another  person  or  a  locality. 
Malaria,  however,  can  be  artificially  conveyed  by  injecting  blood  of  a  patient 
containing  the  plasmodium  into  a  healthy  person. 

Sources  and  "Ways  of  Infection. — -The  inferences  to  be  drawn  regarding 
the  infected  individual  as  an  immediate  source  of  infection  to  others  are  suf- 
ficiently evident  from  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  modes  of 
elimination  and  of  reception  of  pathogenic  organisms.  The  indirect  dangers 
from  this  source  are  more  conveniently  considered  in  connection  with  the  fol- 
lowing external  sources  of  infection,  which  as  regards  many  diseases  represent 
simply  ways  of  transportation  of  infectious  material  from  an  infected  individ- 
ual to  another  individual.  These  media  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  only 
the  more  common  and  important  ones  can  be  h^re  specified. 

Formerly  the  air  was  considered  the  principal  medium  for  the  diffusion  of 
epidemic  diseases.  The  patient  and  his  discharges  were  believed  to  give  off 
emanations  infecting  the  surrounding  air.  Even  in  ectogenous  infections  the 
air  was  regarded  as  the  chief  carrier  of  infection.  Contagia  transmissible 
through  the  air  were  described  as  volatile  in  distinction  from  fixed  contagia. 

The  tendency  now  is  to  restrict  within  comparatively  narrow,  perhaps  too 
narrow,  limits  the  possibilities  of  infection  through  the  air.  The  principal 
reasons  adduced  for  assigning  to  the  air  a  relatively  unimportant  role  as  a  car- 
rier of  infection  are  the  following  :  The  demonstration  of  the  frequency  and 
efficacy  of  other  methods  of  infection,  particularly  of  contact  infection  ;  the 
evidence  of  absence  of  danger,  or  the  relatively  slight  danger,  of  infection 
from  the  air  in  surgical  operations  and  some  infections  when  every  other  pos- 
sible infectious  source  has  been  excluded  ;  the  observation  that  in  laboratory 
experiments  infected  animals  rarely  infect  others  through  the  air ;  the  experi- 
mental evidence  that  the  air-passages  and  lungs  do  not  permit  the  invasion 
of  many  kinds  of  pathogenic  bacteria  into  the  body ;  the  demonstration  that 
living  micro-organisms  are  less  abundant  in  the  air  than  was  formerly  sup- 
posed ;  the  infrequency  with  which  pathogenic  germs  have  been  detected  in 
the  air;  the  immense  volume  of  air  causing  rapid  dilution  of  floating  germs, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  increasing  importance  attached  to  the  number  of 
bacteria  as  a  causal  factor ;  the  proof  that  only  desiccated  bacteria  can  be  con- 
veyed with  dust  into  the  air,  and  that  cholera  spirilla  are  killed  in  a  short 
time  by  complete  drying,  and  other  bacteria  may  be  weakened  in  vitality  and 
virulence  by  desiccation,  to  which  often  is  to  be  added  the  injurious  influence 
of  sunlight  and  of  oxygen. 

These  arguments  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  dangers  from  air-infection 
were  formerly  very  much  exaggerated.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  some  of 
the  points  mentioned,  such  as  the  failure  to  demonstrate  many  pathogenic  germs 
in  tiie  air,  and  the  application  to  most  human  diseases  of  the  mode  of  spread 
of  diseases  inoculated  into  animals,  are  of  little  account,  and  also  that  neither 
singly  nor  collectively  are  these  points  pertinent  to  all  infectious  diseases. 
Most  pathogenic  bacteria  can  withstand  drying  long  enough  to  permit  their 
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traiisjM»rtatioii  liv  die  air.  Most  I'holiTa  bacilli  arc  killed  within  twenty-four 
houi-s  l)v  ilrviui:.  I'nt.  a.cdidinu:  to  UHclniann,  some  may  survive  as  long  as 
tins  umlcr  conditions  pcnnitting  their  conveyance  with  dust,  so  that  the  pos- 
sihilitv  of  the  transniission  of  Asiatic  cholera  through  the  air  cannot  be 
positively  (UmuihI,  althougli  it  must  be  so  exceptional  as  not  to  enter  into 
ctuisidcration  in  explanation  of  epidemics  of  cholera.  Pyogenic  bacteria,  and 
more  espiviallv  the  jjvogenic  cocci,  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  air, 
particidarly  in  hospitals.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  also,  although  very  excep- 
tionallv.  Uvn  detectctl  in  the  air  of  rooms  occupied  by  consumptives. 

(Vrtainlv  nobodv  sup))oses  that  gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  or  rabies  can  be 
convrvrd  bv  tiic  air,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  many  other  human 
infectious  diseases  in  which  the  possibility  of  such  conveyance  has  been  abso- 
hitelv  disprovcn,  although  there  are  several  wliich  one  would  be  reluctant  to 
admit  to  this  class.  The  evidence  that  the  malarial  germ  is  carried  by  the  air 
seems  conclusive.  Infectious  agents  thrown  off  from  the  skin  on  dried  epider- 
mal scales,  as  in  the  contagious  exanthemata,  can  doubtless  be  transported  by 
the  air,  although,  as  would  appear,  in  sufficient  concentration  to  cause  infection 
only  for  a  short  distance,  which,  however,  may  be  increased  by  crowding  of 
patients  and  lack  of  free  ventilation. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  principal,  although  not  the  sole,  sources 
of  tuberculous  infection  are  the  sputa  of  individuals  affected  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  The  tubercle  bacilli  are  resistant,  and  may  readily  be  transported 
bv  the  air  from  the  dust  of  dried  material  containing:  them. 

The  evidence  is  irresistible  that  typhoid  fever  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
drinking-water  and  milk ;  but  there  is  less  evidence  that  it  can  also  be 
transmitted  by  the  air,  although  the  possibility  of  this  must  be  admitted. 

The  possibility  of  the  infectious  agents  of  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  and 
especially  of  influenza,  being  received  through  the  air  is  generally  conceded. 

Even  where  we  admit  the  possibility  of  air-infection,  however,  probably  in 
most  diseases  other  modes  of  infection  are  more  frequent  and  serious  sources  of 
danger;  nevertheless,  it  would  be  wrong  to  overlook  the  possible  dangers  from 
the  air,  the  more  so  as  we  are  in  regard  to  many  infectious  diseases  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  extent  of  these  dangers. 

The  air  may  be  a  carrier  of  infection  to  other  media,  as  to  water,  milk, 
food,  clothing,  etc.,  and  to  other  portals  of  entrance  than  the  respiratory,  as  to 
the  skin,  wounds,  and  the  alimentary  tract.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  the  breath  in  expiration  is  not  ordinarily  a  carrier  of  germs  of  any  kind. 

The  bacilli  of  tetanus  and  of  malignant  oedema  are  common  inhabirants  of 
the  ground.  These  bacilli,  especially  those  of  tetanus,  are  found  also  with 
great  frequency  in  the  fseces  of  herbivorous  animals,  such  as  horses  and  cattle, 
and  appear  to  be  more  virulent  in  this  situation  than  in  the  ground,  probably 
because  they  can  multiply  and  produce  toxic  substances  better  here  than  in  the 
ground.  Various  pathogenic  sta]ihylocoeci  and  streptococci  have  been  repeat- 
edly discovered  in  the  ground.  The  anthrax  bacilli,  and  perhaps  the  malarial 
germ,  live  in  the  ground  in  regions  where  these  diseases  are  endemic,  although 
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the  malarial  germ  has  never  been  detected  outside  of  the  human  body,  and  it 
is  possible  that  it  resides  in  some  intermediary  host. 

The  ground  receives  the  discharges  of  all  sorts  of  infectious  diseases.  Par- 
ticularly are  to  be  considered  diseases  in  which  the  germs  are  contained  in  the 
sputum  and  intestinal  discharges,  such  as  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  and 
ciiolera.  The  tubercle  bacilli  can  scarcely  find  conditions  permitting  multi- 
plication in  the  soil,  but  it  has  been  proven  that  they  may  preserve  their 
vitality  at  least  for  many  months  in  this  situation.  The  cholera  and  the 
typhoid  bacilli  may  more  readily  find  such  conditions  for  multiplication,  but 
in  general  the  ground  with  its  low  temperature,  its  varying  degrees  of  moisture 
and  dryness,  its  exposure  to  sunlight,  its  insufficient  nutriment,  and  especially 
its  vast  number  of  competing  saprophytes,  is  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of 
these  or  of  most  other  infectious  bacteria.  Nevertheless — and  this  is  the  import- 
ant point — these  bacilli  may  survive  a  ccmsiderable  time  in  the  ground.  Exper- 
imental tests  have  shown  that  the  typhoid  bacilli  may  live  for  at  least  three  to  five 
months  in  the  soil,  and  the  cholera  bacilli,  although  usually  in  these  experiments 
dying  in  a  few  days,  may  survive  two  or  three  weeks.  These  experiments  as 
to  the  survival  of  typhoid  and  cholera  bacteria  in  the  ground  do  not  reproduce 
all  of  the  natural  conditions  with  sufficient  precision  to  justifv  definite  deduc- 
tions as  to  the  possible  duration  of  life  of  these  organisms  in  or  on  the  ground, 
and  there  is  evidence  from  other  sources  that  these  bacilli  may  find  conditions 
for  longer  life  in  this  situation  than  that  indicated  by  these  experiments. 

The  principal  ways  in  which  pathogenic  germs  may  be  conveyed  to  us 
from  the  ground  are  through  dust  in  the  air,  by  surface  drinking-water,  by 
certain  articles  of  food,  particularly  salads,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  by  insects, 
and  by  direct  or  me<liate  contact.  IMicro-organisms  from  the  ground  may  be 
carried  by  the  air  or  in  various  other  ways  to  all  sorts  of  objects  with  which 
we  may  come  into  contact.  Street  dust  of  cities  has  been  shown  to  be  very 
rich  in  bacteria  of  all  kinds,  and  among  these  have  been  found  virulent  tuber- 
cle bacilli,  pyogenic  cocci,  and  tetanus  bacilli. 

Pettenkofer  and  his  followers  attribute  to  the  soil  peculiar  and  indetermin- 
ate properties  and  an  exclusive  role  in  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera, 
but  we  cannot  discuss  here  the  hypotheses  upon  which  this  doctrine  rests. 

Water  as  a  carrier  of  infection  comes  into  question  in  temperate  climates 
almost  exclusively  as  regards  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoeal 
afi'ections  of  indeterminate  causation,  although  its  agency  cannot  be  positively 
excluded  in  some  other  infectious  diseases.  Notwithstanding  the  lingering 
opposition  of  a  few  hygienists,  it  may  be  considered  as  definitely  settled  that 
typhoid  fever  and  cholera  may  be  contracted  from  contaminated  drinking- 
water. 

Bacilli  presenting  the  essential  features  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  have  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  in  water  suspected  of  causing  typhoid  fever,  although 
such  bacilli  have  been  more  frequently  missed  nnder  these  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  the  positive  identification  as  typhoid  bacilli  of  bacteria  obtained 
from  external  sources  is  so  extremely  difficult — according  to  some,  practically 
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im|H)!v«?ihlo — in  ronso<|iionce  o^i  the  large  miiiiber  and  witle  distribntion  of 
}K«HMido-tvi»litti«l  haeilli,  that  it  is  donbtfnl  how  far  we  can  utilize  these  recorded 
obstTvations  in  support  of  the  origin  of  typhoid  fever  from  drinking-M'ater. 

Cholera  bacilli  have  been  found  by  Koch  in  the  water  of  a  tank  in  India, 
and  during  the  epidemics;  of  1892-93  in  Cicrmany  in  the  water  of  the  Elbe  at 
Hamburg,  in  a  well  in  Altona,  and  at  Xietleben  in  the  Saale  and  conduit- 
water  sujiplving  the  insane  asylum  where  a  severe  cholera  epidemic  prevailed, 
anil  on  the  irrigation  fields  receiving  the  sewage  from  the  asylum  and  dis- 
charging it  again  into  the  Saale  at  a  point  near  the  source  of  supply  of  drink- 
ing-water. The  bacilli  were  also  found  by  C.  Fraenkel  and  Lubarsch  in 
water  thn-ing  the  recent  epidemic.  The  experiences  of  this  epidemic  have 
establislunl  upon  an  incontrovertible  basis  the  long-disputed  doctrine  of  the 
drinking-water  origin  of  cholera. 

Manv  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  duration  of  life  of 
cholera  and  typhoid  bacilli  in  water,  and  with  divergent  results.  Most  of 
these  show  that  in  natural  waters  (unsterilized)  the  cholera  bacilli  not  only  do 
not  multiply,  but  they  die  witliin  two  or  three  days,  but  there  are  several  experi- 
ments which  show  that  the  cholera  bacilli  may  survive  a  week.  Koch  found 
them  still  alive  after  eio-hteen  davs  in  a  litre  of  water  taken  from  a  well  in 
Altona  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  3°  to  5°  C.  The  typhoid  bacilli  may' 
live  longer,  but  according  to  most  experiments  these  too  disappear  within  a 
few  days  up  to  two  weeks  from  natural  waters.  Both  may  live  for  months  in 
sterilized  natural  waters. 

It  is  to  be  reiuembered  that  it  is  very  difficult  in  these  experiments  to  imi- 
tate all  of  the  conditions  of  nature,  and  it  may  readily  happen  that  these  bacilli 
may  find  in  some  nook  at  the  edge  of  a  stream  or  well  or  on  some  floating 
objects  or  in  a  conduit  better  conditions  for  life,  and  even  for  multiplication, 
tlian  would  ap])ear  from  laboratory  experiments  with  water. 

Water  is  rendered  a  source  of  infection  mainly  through  contamination  with 
the  discharges  of  infected  individuals.  Hence  any  water  where  the  possibility 
of  such  contamination  exists  is  to  be  suspected  as  a  source  of  supply  for  drink- 
ing purposes  or  household  use.  Subsoil  water  derived  from  the  deep  strata 
of  the  soil,  even  when  the  superficial  layers  of  the  latter  are  crowded  with 
bacteria,  is  ordinarily  practically  free  from  bacteria,  especially  pathogenic 
species.  If  the  proper  care  be  taken  in  procuring  it,  water  which  has  been 
thus  filtered  through  the  ground,  is  the  safest  source  of  supply.  Unfortunately, 
the  common  way  of  procuring  this  water  by  dug  wells  exposes  it  frequently  to 
most  dangerous  pollution,  so  that  ordinary  well-water  in  many  situations  is  a 
particularly  dangerous  source  of  infection. 

There  are  various  household  uses  of  water,  aside  from  drinking,  through 
which  it  may  convev  infectious  srerms. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  susceptibility  of  animals  to  infection  with 
the  typhoid  bacillus  may  be  strikingly  increased  by  injecting  certain  bacteria, 
and  esjiecially  their  products.  Thus  the  products  of  the  streptococcus  py- 
ogenes, the  bacillus  coli  communis,  and  the  common  putrefactive  bacillus,  the 
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proteus  vulgaris,  render  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  more  susceptible  to  infection 
with  the  typhoid  bacillus.  These  facts,  as  well  as  other  observations,  susrarest 
that  certain  bacteria  and  products  of  decomposition  in  water,  in  food,  and  in 
the  intestine  may  play  an  important  role  in  predisposing  to  typhoid  fever. 
Vaughan  has  found  that  waters  suspected  of  causing  typhoid  fever  are  particu- 
larly likely  to  contain  poison-producing  bacteria.  Contaminated  water,  there- 
fore, may  perhaps  predispose  those  drinking  it  to  typhoid  fever  independently 
of  the  presence  in  it  of  the  typhoid  bacillus. 

There  are  various  ways  beside  that  through  the  agency  of  water  by  which 
the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  may  be  conveyed.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion for  adopting  any  exclusive  theory  as  to  the  manner  of  communication  of 
these  diseases,  of  which  cases  are  not  uncommon  in  which  the  source  of  infec- 
tion cannot  be  traced. 

A  careful  study  of  the  origin,  spread,  and  distribution  of  epidemics  of 
cholera  or  of  typhoid  fever  will  often  indicate  whether  or  not  the  epidemic  is 
traceable  to  infection  of  the  drinking-water.  It  is  especially  the  explosive 
outbursts  of  cholera  which  are  attributable  to  infection  of  a  general  source  of 
water-supply.  Here  many  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  locality  supplied 
by  the  same  water  are  simultaneously  or  in  quick  succession  attacked.  A 
second  type  of  cholera  epidemics  is  represented  by  those  in  which  cases  of  the 
disease  develop  more  slowly  in  scattered  groups  or  foci,  especially  among  the 
poor  living  in  crowded  and  insanitary  quarters.  Here  the  infection  is  traceable 
to  cholera  patients,  less  frequently,  however,  to  direct  contact  with  them  or 
their  discharges  than  to  infection  from  contaminated  clothing,  bedding,  furni- 
ture, food,  insects,  etc.  These  two  types  of  cholera  epidemics  often  become 
combined  or  one  may  merge  into  the  other. 

Many  bacteria  preserve  their  vitality  in  ice  for  a  long  time — the  typhoid 
bacillus,  for  example,  for  103  days  in  Prudden's  experiments.  Hence  ice 
should  not  be  procured  from  water  which  is  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  Uf- 
felmann  and  Renk  have  found  that  cholera  bacilli  do  not  survive  in  ice  longer 
than  six  or  seven  days.  Cold  weather,  however,  does  not  prevent  outbreaks 
of  cholera,  as  several  severe  winter  epidemics  have  occurred  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  below  the  freezing-point. 

Unlike  the  external  sources  of  infection  thus  far  considered,  many  articles 
of  Jood  afford  excellent  nutritive  media  for  the  growth  of  a  number  of 
species  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  this  growth  may  occur  without  appreci- 
able change  in  the  appearance  or  taste  of  the  food.  The  danger  from  infec- 
tion from  this  source  comes  into  consideration  for  uncooked  or  partly  cooked 
food,  and  for  food  which,  although  it  may  have  been  thoroughly  sterilized  by 
heat,  is  allowed  to  stand  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  used.  Milk,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  extensive  employment  in  an  unsterilized  state,  its  exposure  to 
contamination,  and  the.  excellent  nutritive  conditions  which  it  offers  to  many 
pathogenic  bacteria,  should  be  emphasized  as  especially  liable  to  convey  certain 
kinds  of  infection. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  and 
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cholera,  :m«l  prohaM.-  .•viil.ncc  that  those  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  may 
be  convivrd  1>\  ill.'  milk.  f  iihereulosis  is  in  some  regions  as  prevalent  among 
tHnv-  a-  ainoiiir  human  beings,  and  tubercle  bacilli  maybe  in  the  milk  not  only 
wli.ii  the  ii.Klcr  i-  t  iiluicidons,  but  when  it  is  healthy,  or  at  least  when  tuber- 
eul(»us  ni»du!es  in  it  are  so  small  as  readily  to  escape  detection.  There  is  no 
evi<leiu'e.  howevi'r.  that  tuberculosis  is  conveyed  by  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
women,  although  if,  as  rarely  happens,  the  mammary  gland  be  tuberculous, 
such  an  oeeurrence  W(»uKl   not  be  improbable. 

Here  mav  be  mentioned  the  not  uncommon  instances  of  poisoning,  often 
of  a  larire  immber  ol"  people  (Masscnvergiftung),  from  the  ingestion  of  decom- 
posinir  or  altered  tish,  mussels,  oysters,  sausage,  canned  meats,  ham,  milk,  cheese, 
and  ice-cream.  These  are  due  to  intoxication,  and  chiefly  to  the  class  of  bac- 
terial poisons  called  jHomains  produced  in  the  early  stages  of  certain  kinds 
(.f  (Kx'omposition.  In  certain  cases  of  poisoning  with  milk,  cheese,  and  ice- 
cream Vatighan  has  demonstrated  a  toxic  ptomain  which  he  calls  tyrotoxicon. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  bacteria  producing  these  poisons  may  continue 
their  activity  in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  bac- 
teria, miaccompanied  by  their  toxic  products,  are  harmful  wdien  ingested  by 
human  beings.  It  is  imcertain  whether  any  of  these  bacteria  are  capable  of 
causinsr  genuine  infection,  although  in  some  fatal  cases  of  these  intoxications 
liaeteria  have  been  found  in  the  organs  of  the  body.  The  best  studied  of  these 
invading  bacteria  is  the  bacillus  enteritidis  of  Gartner,  to  which,  in  fact,  he 
attributes  the  disease  in  which  it  was  found. 

Insects,  especially  flies,  may  assume  the  sensational  role  of  messengers  of 
infection.  They  may  carry  infectious  agents  not  only  to  persons,  but  also 
to  articles  of  food  and  other  objects.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  Asiatic  cholera,  anthrax,  and  the 
staphylococcus  aureus  may  pass  unchanged  through  the  alimentary  canal  of 
flies  into  the  excrement.  Sawtschenko  found  living  cholera  bacilli  in  the 
excrement  of  flies  fed  three  and  four  days  previously  with  cholera  cultures 
or  with  cholera  excreta.  Mosquitoes  may  possibly  be  capable  of  conveying 
infection  by  inoculation. 

Various  other  objects,  especially  such  as  have  been  in  contact  with  or  prox- 
imity to  infected  persons,  as  clothing,  bedding,  furniture,  household  utensils, 
animals,  the  hands,  dressings,  and  instruments  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
midwives,  and  other  things  too  numerous  to  specify,  are  manifest  and  common 
carriers  of  infection.  Substances  which  contain  contasia  are  often  called 
fomites. 

With  all  sources  of  infection  it  is  actual  personal  contact  with  the  infected 
objects  which  involves  the  chief  dangers. 

In  this  connection  a  few  words  mav  be  said  concerning  infection  with 
pathogenic  bacteria  found  in  healthy  persons  more  or  less  frequently,  some  so 
constantly  that  they  belong  to  the  normal  bacterial  flora  of  the  body.  The 
unhappily  chosen  term  "  auto-infection  "  is  sometimes  given  to  some  of  these 
infections.     The  bacteria  which  are  most  commonlv  concerned  are  the  micro- 
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coccus  lanceolatiis,  pyogenic  cocci,  especially  streptococci,  and  the  bacillus  coli 
communis,  but  occasionally  other  pathogenic  species,  are  represented. 

Members  of  this  class  of  bacteria  are  the  ones  especially  concerned  in 
secondary  and  mixed  infections.  Infectious  diseases  which  cause  lesions  of 
mucous  membranes,  such  as  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  open  the  way  to  the  invasion  of  these  bacteria  both  by  these  lesions 
and  by  reducing  the  resistance  of  the  body.  The  secondary  streptococcus- 
infections  add  to  the  gravity  especially  of  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet 
fever,  in  which  they  are  very  common.  In  healthy  persons  these  pathogenic 
bacteria  are  not  likely  to  do  any  harm  by  their  presence  in  the  alimentary 
canal  or  on  other  exposed  surfaces.  These  bacteria  may,  however,  under 
conditions  not  at  present  understood,  acquire  unwonted  virulence  within 
the  body. 

The  presence  in  the  mouths  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  human  beings  of  the 
micrococcus  lanceolatus  in  a  sufficiently  virulent  state  to  kill  rabbits,  and  still 
more  frequently  in  a  less  virulent  condition,  bears  upon  the  causation  of 
croupous  pneumonia,  and  doubtless  in  the  sense  that  predisposing  conditions 
are  necessary  in  many  persons  to  permit  the  infection  of  the  lungs  with  this 
organism. 

The  occasional  existence  in  the  mouth  of  non-virulent  bacilli,  apparently 
otherwise  identical  with  tlie  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus  of  diphtheria,  is  a  significant 
fact,  but  not  at  present  clear  in  its  interpretation  in  relation  to  the  causation  of 
this  disease. 

Germinal  and  Intra-uterine  Infection. — The  embryo  may  be  infected 
through  an  infectious  agent  in  or  attached  to  the  ovum  or  in  the  semen.  This 
is  called  germinal  infection.  The  best-established  instance  of  this  is  found  in 
an  epizootic  disease,  called  pebrine,  destructive  to  silkworms  and  caused  by 
minute  parasitic  corpuscles  regarded  by  Balbiani  as  sporozoa.  These  peculiar 
parasites  oc;cur  both  in  the  ovum  and  in  the  semen,  and  it  has  been  proven  by 
Pasteur  and  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject  that  ova  containing  them 
are  capable  of  regular  development  and  generate  silkworms  infected  with  the 
same  micro-organisms. 

The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  congenital  syphilis  is  usually  due  to 
germinal  infection,  and  that  it  may  spring  from  either  a  syphilitic  father  or  a 
syphilitic  mother. 

The  possibility  that  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  and  of  leprosy  may  be 
transmitted  by  germinal  infection  is  strongly  urged  by  some  of  those  who 
consider  inheritance  of  these  germs  an  important  factor  in  causation.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  germinal  infection  of  fowls  with  tubercle  bacilli  occurs, 
but  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  same  mode  of  infection  in  mammalian 
tuberculosis.  The  bacilli  of  avian  tuberculosis  are  different  from  those  of 
human  tuberculosis. 

In  intra-uterine  or  placental  infection  of  the  foetus  the  infections  agents 
reach  the  embryo  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  through  the  blood-circulation  by 
way  of  the  placenta.     There  are  possibilities  of  infection  through  the  lymph 
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flianiK'ls  of  tlu>  iiml)ili»'al  ronl.  tlin»ii.i:;h  tlie  niombranes  and  amniotic  Hiiid, 
ami  tlir..iinli   tlif   l-'all<»i)i:m   tul>«'  and   wall  of  the  uterus. 

Till'  nhirtuia  i- a  iH-rfcct  plivsididuical  filter  without  direct  communication 
U'tw.vii  ihf  I)1(hm1  ni'  the  iiidthrr  and  that  of  the  foetus.  Inanimate  ])artieles 
do  uoi  pa—  ilii-oiii:li  ihr  iiitaci  placenta  into  the  fwtal  vessels.  Pathogenic 
ori:ani>ms.  however,  may  he  capable  of  injuring  the  placental  tissue  and  of 
ixrowiuLT  through   uiuMiptured   vascular  walls. 

H.ith  e.\|u'rimeuts  upon  animals  and  observations  on  human  beings  have 
shown  c-onelusivi'lv  that  infections  agents  may  pass  from  mother  to  foetus 
throuirh  the  placenta.  The  bacilli  of  chicken  cholera  and  of  symptomatic 
anthrax  and  |)vogenic  cocci  frequently  make  this  passage,  demonstrating  that 
some  inifro-organisms  are  better  adapted  than  others  to  break  through  the 
phuvntal  barriiT.  Anthrax  bacilli  may  j)ass  from  mother  to  foetus,  more  fre- 
(|iu'ntlv  in  some  species  of  animals  than  in  others,  but  generally  in  such  small 
nnnd)or  as  to  require  careful  search  for  their  detection. 

In  human  beings  foetal  infection  through  the  placenta  has  been  observed  in 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  relapsing  fever,  syphilis  (?),  croupous  pneumo- 
nia, tvphoid  fever,  aliections  caused  by  pyogenic  cocci,  anthrax,  and,  it  is 
daimetl.  in  one  case  of  Asiatic  cholera.  In  every  one  of  these  diseases  such 
transmission,  so  far  as  demonstrated,  is  exceptional,  more  so  in  some  than  in 
othci-s. 

Especial  importance  attaches  to  the  question  of  inheritance  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  Baumgarten  advocates  vigorously  the  doctrine  that  heredity  as  a 
causal  factor  in  tnberculosis  is  mainly  inheritance  of  the  bacilli,  and  not,  as  is 
usually  believed,  inheritance  of  the  soil  or  predisposition.  Baumgarten's  doc- 
trine, received  at  first  with  great  opposition,  is  gaining  adherents,  although  the 
weight  of  authoritv  is  still  decidedlv  against  it.  Instances  of  congenital  tuber- 
culosis,  proven  beyond  doubt,  are  few ;  still  there  are  such  both  in  human 
beings  and  animals.  Johne's  first  conclusive  demonstration  of  tuberculosis  in 
a  fcetal  calf  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  unique  curiosity.  It  now  appears, 
however,  that  similar  cases  are  not  very  uncommon.  Developed  tuberculosis 
of  the  human  foetus  is  extremely  rare.  Baumgarten  found  in  a  stillborn 
infant  a  tuberculous  caseous  nodule  in  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae.  More 
common,  but  still  infrequent,  are  cases  of  more  or  less  advanced  tuberculosis 
in  infants  dying  within  the  first  few  days  after  birth.  These  cases  must  cer- 
tainly be  regarde<l  as  congenital,  and  probably  also  the  same  interpretation 
must  be  given  to  at  least  some  of  the  cases  dying  within  the  first  few  weeks 
of  extra-uterine  life.  The  frequency  of  tuberculosis  increases  very  rapidly 
with  each  succeeding  week  after  birth,  until  during  the  second  half  of  the  first 
year  and  during  the  second  year  of  life  fatal  tuberculosis  is  very  common,  and 
then  diminishes  in  frequency  until  after  puberty. 

Birch-IIirschfield  detected  in  a  seven  months'  human  foetus  and  in  the 
placenta,  removed  by  Cesarean  section  from  a  mother  affected  with  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis,  tubercle  ba(;illi  both  by  microscopical  examination  and 
by  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs.     There  were  no  tuberculous  lesions  in  the 
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foetus.  A  similar  demonsti'atiou  has  been  made  by  Araianui  and  by  Avirag- 
net.  A  larger  number  of  negative  results  in  the  same  class  of  cases  have  been 
reported. 

Until  Gartner's  important  publication  in  1893  comparatively  few  positive, 
and  many  negative,  results  had  been  obtained  by  experiments  on  animals,  both 
as  regards  developed  fojtal  tuberculosis  and  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in 
the  fcBtus  without  tuberculous  lesions.  Bacilli  have  been  found  far  more  fre- 
quently than  tubercles  in  these  experimental  cases.  Gartner  finds  that  the 
transmission  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  mother  to  foetus  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
in  tuberculous  mice,  canary  birds,  and  rabbits,  the  last  inoculated  into  the  cir- 
culation. By  inoculating  before  incubation  hen's  eggs  with  bacilli  of  fowl 
tuberculosis,  Maffucci  found  that  six  of  eight  chicks  from  the  hatched  eggs 
died  from  tuberculosis  in  twenty  days  to  four  and  a  half  months  after  birth, 
precaution  being  taken  to  avoid  accidental  infection.  The  bacilli  remained 
apparently  quiescent  in  the  embryo  until  birth.  These  interesting  results  are 
not  interpreted  by  Maffucci  as  due,  strictly  speaking,  to  germinal  infection, 
but  rather  to  infection  through  the  area  vasculosa,  and  hence  as  analogous  to 
placental  infection.  The  possibility  of  the  passage  of  tubercle  bacilli  from 
the  mother  into  the  ovum  has  been  demonstrated  by  Gartner,  who  obtained  nine 
eggs  from  twelve  canary  birds  which  had  been  inoculated  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  with  tubercle  bacilli.  Two  of  these  eggs  were  proven  by  inoculation 
of  guinea-pigs  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  infrequency  of  tuberculosis  in  the  human  foetus  and  the  new-born  is 
not  a  conclusive  argument  against  frequency  of  placental  infection  of  the 
foetus  with  tubercle  bacilli,  when  one  considers  the  chronic  development  of  the 
disease,  the  possible  relative  insusceptibility  of  the  embryo,  the  small  number 
of  bacilli  likely  to  penetrate  the  foetus,  and  the  probability  that  the  conditions 
are  more  favorable  for  placental  transmission  of  tubercle  bacilli  during  the 
latter  part  of  pregnancy,  and  especially  during  parturition,  than  at  an  earlier 
period.  We  have  evidence  that  tuberculous  processes  with  living  and  virulent 
tubercle  bacilli  may  remain  latent  in  the  body  a  long  time ;  and  this  doctrine 
of  prolonged  latent  tuberculosis  is  an  essential  part  of  the  hypothesis  that 
tuberculosis  is  often  due  to  bacillar  heritage.  But  notwithstanding  the 
increasing  plausibility  of  the  theory  of  frequent  bacillar  heritage,  many 
arguments,  which  cannot  be  considered  here,  can  be  urged  in  opposition,  and 
the  final  settlement  of  the  question  involves  great  difficulties  not  likely  to  be 
soon  overcome. 

We  have  little  information  as  to  the  conditions  which  occasionally  permit 
the  passage  of  micro-organisms  from  mother  to  foetus.  These  conditions  are 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  lesions  of  the  placenta,  either  pre-existing  or  caused 
by  the  micro-organisms  themselves  or  their  products.  Circulatory  disturbances, 
particularly  haemorrhages,  defects  in  the  epithelium  of  the  chorion  villi,  and 
areas  of  necrosis,  have  been  observed  with  more  or  less  frequency  by  different 
observers  in  cases  of  foetal  infection,  but  often  no  lesion  could  be  detected. 
During  parturition  the  chances  of  placental  transmission  of  micro-organisms 
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\voiil<l  stHMii  fo  !>»•  iiici<:i>(tl,  lu)tli  l)v  ciroii instances  favoring  the  passage  of 
»>ri;anisins  iiiti>  ilir  MihmI  i»f  the  niutliol'  and  by  increased  blood-pressure  and 
niptiirt's  ill   the  |>lafcnta. 

It  i<  to  lu'  iiotrd  tli:ii.  the  portal  ofcntrv  to  the  foetus  being  usually  the  unibil- 
iral  vi'iii,  iiiicio-oriranisins  would  be  carried  first  to  the  liver  and  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.  Cont'sponding  to  this,  we  find  that  the  organisms  are  generally 
nuv^t  aluuidant  in  the  liver,  and  that  liepatic  lesions  are  particularly  common 
in  (•«>n-:ciiital  iufei-tioiis.  Possibly  the  greater  frequency  of  right-sided  endo- 
ranlitis  in  congenital  heart  disease  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  Pyo- 
genic (Hxvi,  which  are  the  bacteria  most  often  associated  with  endocarditis,  break 
throuirli  the  plawntal  barrier  with  comparative  ease.  Infantile  tuberculosis  is 
not,  however,  nearly  so  frequent  in  tlu'  liver  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  lungs, 
boius,  and  joints — a  fact  which  has  been  urged  against  congenital  transmission 
of  the  bacilli.  <  hi  the  other  hand,  it  is  especially  the  frequency  of  cases  of 
tnU-rculo^is  in  Ivmphatic  glands,  joints,  and  meninges,  without  tuberculous 
lesions  at  any  of  the  portals  of  entry,  which  are  considered  to  support  the 
theory  of  congenital  infection. 

With  some  diseases  the  ftetus  when  infected  reacts  essentially  in  the  same 
way  as  the  mother,  the  affectit)n  being  sometimes  more  severe,  sometimes  less 
so,  than  in  the  mother.  With  some  bacteria,  however,  the  characteristic 
lesions  of  the  disease  have  not  been  reproduced  in  the  foetus,  and  the  con- 
ditions apj>ear  to  be  unfavorable  for  multiplication  of  the  invading  organ- 
isms. This,  however,  is  not  certain,  as  it  may  be  that  the  bacilli  in  such 
cases  have  been  too  short  a  time  in  the  foetus  to  develop  and  cause  lesions. 
Xo  instance,  known  to  the  Avriter,  has  been  observed  in  the  foetus  of  fully- 
developed  anthrax,  of  croupous  pneumonia  caused  by  the  micrococcus  lanceo- 
latus,  or  of  intestinal  lesions  by  the  typhoid  bacillus,  although  in  several 
recorded  instances  these  bacteria  have  unquestionably  invaded  the  foetus  from 
the  mother.  The  characteristic  lesions  have,  however,  been  found  so  soon 
after  birth  as  to  indicate  positively  congenital  infection.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  pneumonia  cocci  and  the  typhoid  bacilli  may  produce  septicaemia 
without  local  lesions  in  the  fcetus  and  congenitally  infected  new-born.  Maf- 
fncci  found  that  some  pathogenic  bacteria  inoculated  into  hen's  eggs  survived, 
but  did  not  usually  develop  until  after  the  birth  of  the  chick.  This  was  true 
of  the  bacilli  of  chicken  cholera,  to  which  fowls  are  very  susceptible.  This 
apparent  insu.sceptibility  of  the  embryo  to  some  species  of  i)athogenic  bacteria 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  young  animals  are  generally, 
although  not  invariably,  more  susceptible  than  adults. 

Toxic  substances,  often  causing  foetal  death,  may  pass  much  more  readily 
from  mother  to  fretus  than  the  micro-organisms  producing  the  poisons. 

Predisposition. — A  consideration  of  the  general  etiology  of  infections 
which  leaves  out  of  sight  ituportant  causal  factors  relating  to  the  individual 
exposed  to  infection  would  be  extremely  misleading  and  one-sided.  It  is  con- 
venient to  consider  the.se  factors  under  the  comprehensive  and  heavily-burdened 
term  "predisposition."     Unfortunately,  while  conceding  the  important,  often 
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decisive,  role  of  individual  predisposition  for  many  infectious  diseases,  we  can 
rarely  define  the  precise  nature  of  the  predisposing  conditions.  We  often 
have  to  resort  to  such  mere  phrases  as  that  the  tissues  of  one  person  oifer 
better  conditions  for  the  growth  of  a  given  micro-organism  than  do  those 
of  another. 

Instances  abound  of  diiferences  of  susceptibility  to  disease  between  diifer- 
ent  species  or  races  of  animals,  but  this  racial  predisposition  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  predisposition  as  applied  to  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

Individual  predisposition  is  not  a  factor  of  equal  importance  for  all  infec- 
tious diseases.  It  comes  into  consideration  chiefly  for  those  diseases  to  which 
the  species  or  race  is  not  in  the  highest  degree  susceptible,  and  for  infectious 
micro-oraranisms  of  weakened  virulence.  There  are  certain  diseases,  such  as 
small-pox  and  measles,  to  which  human  beings  (un vaccinated)  are  so  suscepti- 
ble that  predisposition  becomes  a  factor  of  minor  importance.  There  are  other 
diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  croupous  pneumonia,  in  which  predisposition 
controls  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 

The  fact  that  some  individuals  are  attacked,  and  others,  apparently  equally 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  infection,  escape,  is  not  always  due  to  any  especial 
predisposition  on  the  part  of  the  former.  It  may  be  that  the  germs  hit  the 
one  and  miss  the  other,  and  we  would  have  no  more  right  to  say  that  the 
former  are  especially  })redisposed  than  to  say  that  those  who  fall  in  battle  are 
predisposed  to  bullets  and  those  who  escape  are  bullet-proof.  The  truth  of 
this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  those  who  at  first  escape  may  be  attacked  upon 
subsequent  exposure. 

The  degree  of  susceptibility  to  a  pathogenic  micro-organism  influences  not 
only  the  capacity  to  acquire  the  disease,  but  also  the  course,  severity,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  disease.  An  infectious  disease  is  generally  less  severe,  and,  if 
fatal,  kills  after  longer  duration,  when  there  is  slight  susceptibility.  In  ani- 
mals especially,  and  to  some  extent  in  human  beings,  many  species  of  infec- 
tious bacteria  remain  localized,  causing  more  or  less  extensive  inflammations, 
in  the  relatively  insusceptible,  and  the  same  organisms  invade  and  multiply  in 
the  blood,  causing  general  septicaemia,  in  the  highly  susceptible.  These  differ- 
ences are  well  exemplified  by  the  differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  micrococ- 
cus lanceolatus.  Differences  in  the  course  and  character  of  tuberculosis  may 
be  explained  in  large  measure  by  differences  in  susceptibility  to  the  tubercle 
bacillus;  wdiether  also  to  ditterences  in  virulence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is 
uncertain,  but  not  improbable. 

It  would  appear  that  varying  individual  susceptibility  plays  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  etiology  of  most  infectious  diseases  in  human  beings  than 
it  does  in  animals  used  for  experimentation,  although  there  are  many  instances 
of  its  importance  even  in  the  latter.  Eats,  which  are  relatively  insuscept- 
ible to  anthrax,  have  been  used  to  test  the  influences  of  predisposing  causes  of 
disease. 

Individual  predisposition  may  be  either  local  or  general ;  thai  is,  may  be 
due  to  conditions  affecting  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  body. 
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Fii-st  in  im))(i!i:in(v  :llll.lIl^•  the  local  |)n'(lis|)osing  causes  are  those  affeetini^ 
tlie  jx.rtals  of  ciitraiitv  ..I"  inHH-tions ornanisins.  The  situation  and  the  normal 
ih't'cM.v>  of  thivM'  puitals  have  already  been  eonsiilered.  Tliere  are  many  ob- 
viou- \\a\>- in  which  thcxdcrciKvs  may  he  weakened  or  overtlirown.  Here  may 
1m>  s|MH-iliiil  w..nnds.  ulcers,  inllaniniat ions,  necroses,  hnemorrhages,  presence  of 
foreiirn  h-'di.s.  alterations  in  secretions  of  mucous  membranes,  trophic  disturb- 
anivs  ihie  to  impain-d  nerve-inlhienees.  Gastric  disturbances,  which  reduce  the 
ai'iditv  and  weaken  the  pc>ristaisis  of  the  stomach,  increase  the  susceptibility 
to  i-lioiera.  Many  of  tlu'se  delects  not  only  open  a  passage  for  micro-organ- 
isms, but  atVurd  conditions  favorable  for  their  development  by  lessening  the 
vital  rcsistanw  of  the  part.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  invader  getting 
a  foothold  where  it  can  nudtiply,  if  only  a  little,  and  produce  toxic  products 
which  often  constitute  its  real  weapons  of  attack.  Besides  the  grosser  lesions 
mcntiomxl,  there  may  be  less  evident  congenital  or  acquired  abnormalities. 
I^M-al  prtxlisposing  conditions  are  most  highly  operative  when,  as  often  hap- 
pens, they  are  associateil  with  general  predisposition.  Furthermore,  the  gen- 
oral  causes  often  act  by  inducing  local  changes.  Finally,  when  all  has  been 
said,  we  nnist  admit  that  infectious  germs  may  enter  the  body,  we  know  not 
how  or  where. 

After  the  infections  agents  have  entered  the  body  they  may  find  local 
con<litinns  favoring  their  lodgment  and  development.  Some  micro-organ- 
isms will  not  grow  in  the  blood  ;  many  show  a  preference  for  certain  organs 
and  tissues.  Often  we  have  no  more  satisfactory  explanation  to  offer  for 
the  various  localizations  of  infectious  diseases  than  to  say  that  some  organs 
and  tissues  offer  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  life  of  certain  organ- 
isms than  do  others.  Sometimes  we  can  explain  the  localization  by  the  man- 
ner of  reception  of  the  virus,  the  vascidar  relation  of  the  part  to  infected 
areas,  the  size  and  number  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
foreign  particles  are  filtered  out. 

Injury,  inflammation,  and  other  pre-existing  disease  of  apart  are  important 
and  frecjuent  conditions  favoring  the  lodgment  and  growth  of  micro-organisms. 
For  example,  bacteria  do  not  readily  become  attached  to  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  heart-values,  but  they  may  adhere  and  develop  when  the  valves  have 
been  torn  or  have  been  roughened  by  disease.  The  predisposition  of  injured 
joints  and  bones  to  the  settlement  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  of  pyogenic  bacteria 
is  well  established,  both  by  clinical  and  experimental  observations.  Without 
some  such  locus  minoris  resistentise  some  pathogenic  bacteria  may  enter  the  cir- 
cidation  and  be  destroyed  without  doing  any  appreciable  harm.  The  aufemic 
and  dr}'  condition  of  the  hmg  induced  by  pulmonary  stenosis  favors  the  de- 
velopment of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  hyperaemic  and  moist  condition 
associated  with  mitral  regurgitation  is  comparatively  unfavorable  to  such 
development,  although  by  no  means  excluding  this  disease.  The  inhalation 
of  foreign  particles,  as  in  the  case  of  miners  and  stone-cutters,  predisposes 
to  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs.  Bronchial  catarrhs,  broncho-pneumonias, 
esijecially  those  accompanying  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  some  other  dis- 
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eases,  are  also  local  predisposing  causes  of  tuberculosis ;  but  here  it  is  not 
easy  to  separate  local  from  general  predisposition. 

Organs  and  parts  of  the  body  may  inherit  special  vulnerability  to  certain 
infections. 

Susceptibility  to  certain  infectious  diseases  may  be  manifest  in  races  and 
families.  The  negro  race  is  less  susceptible  to  yellow  fever  than  the  white. 
Algerian  sheep  are  in  large  measure  insusceptible  to  anthrax,  which  is  very 
fatal  to  other  sheep.  It  would  seem,  as  regards  some  infectious  diseases,  as  if 
by  a  process  of  natural  selection  relatively  insusceptible  races  were  developed. 
The  frightful  mortality  of  measles  freshly  introduced  among  uncivilized  peo- 
ples, as  in  the  Sandwich  and  Fiji  Islands,  is  usually  cited  as  a  case  in  point. 
Black  rats  are  more  resistant  than  gray,  and  gray  rats  more  resistant  than 
white,  to  anthrax. 

The  factors  concerned  in  general  predisposition  are  for  the  most  part  less 
tangible  than  those  of  local  predisposition.  Here  also  we  distinguish  con- 
genital and  acquired  predisposition.  Age  is  a  predisposing  condition.  Cer- 
tain infectious  diseases  are  most  common  in  infancy,  others  in  adolescence 
or  in  maturity  or  in  old  age.  As  a  rule,  young  animals  are  more  susceptible 
to  infections  than  old  ones.  There  is,  however,  a  special  insusceptibility  of 
sucklings  during  the  first  months  of  life  to  certain  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  mumps.  It  is  questionable  whether  there  is  any  differ- 
ence in  predisposition  to  infection  between  males  and  females,  except  as  regards 
infections  directly  related  to  sexual  functions. 

Impaired  vitality  and  nutrition  of  the  body  may  predispose  to  certain 
infections.  More  or  less  plausible  predisposing  causes  operating  in  this  way 
are  bad  and  insufficient  food,  overwork,  depressing  emotions,  exposure  to 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  overcrowding,  bad  air,  and,  in  general,  insanitary 
surroundings.  There  are  experiments  on  animals  showing  the  effect  of  food, 
hunger,  overwork,  anremia,  and  abnormal  temperature  in  increasing  suscepti- 
bility. Feser,  Hankin,  and  IMiiller  found  that  rats  fed  on  bread  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  anthrax  than  those  fed  on  meat.  Canal  is  and  Morpurgo,  and  Sacchi 
rendered  relatively  insusceptible  pigeons  highly  susceptible  to  anthrax  by 
hunger.  Charrin  and  Roger  increased  the  susceptibility  of  rats  to  anthrax 
and  to  symptomatic  anthrax  (Rauschbrand)  by  making  the  animals  run  a 
treadwheel  several  hours  a  day.  A  uremia  induced  by  bleeding  has  been 
shown  to  increase  the  susceptibility  of  certain  animals  to  various  micro- 
organisms, including  the  anthrax  bacillus,  the  pneumo- bacillus  of  Fried- 
lander,  and  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  Pasteur  made  hens,  which 
are  normally  insusceptible  to  anthrax,  susceptible  by  artificial  refrigeration. 
Petruschky  and  Gibier  rendered  naturally  immune  frogs  susceptible  to 
anthrax  by  elevating  their  temperature.  Prolonged  abstinence  from  water 
has  been  found  by  Pernice  and  Alessi  to  render  relatively  insusceptible 
animals  more  susceptible  to  anthrax.  It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that 
these  various  and  suggestive  results  may  be  explained  in  different  ways,  and 
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that  thoy  ivlato  oiilv  to  .HMtaiii  niiero-oriranl.sins  and  certain  animals,  and  can- 
not l>r  .iirrctlv  :i|ii)litMl  to  conditions  in  hnniaii  beings. 

On  th.'  otluT  liMii.l.  as  regards  some  diseases— tor  example,  typhoid  fever— 
well-nourished,  rolmst  young  men  are  at  least  as  snsceptible  as  those  with 
impaired   tuitrition. 

Diabetes  meUitns  markedly  increases  susceptibility  to  infections,  particu- 
larly with  tubercle  bacilli  and  pyogenic  micrococci.  By  feeding  white  mice 
witii  phlorid/in,  which  produces  glycostn-ia,  Leo  rendered  these  animals  highly 
suso'ptible  to  irlaiiders,  from  which  they  are  normally  immune.  The  influence 
of  .-ertain  infcH-tious  diseases  in  favoring  secondary  and  mixed  infections  has 
alrcadv   Ixhmi   referrtxl  to. 

N'arious  chemical  sid)stances  introduced  into  the  body,  such  as  lactic  acid 
in  the  ca.'^c  of  symptomatic  anthrax  and  tetanus,  and  particularly  certain 
bacterial  products,  may  increase  susceptibility  to  some  infectious  organisms. 
.•^ul»stances,  such  as  pyridin,  which  destroy  the  corpuscles  and  break  up  certain 
albinninous  constituents  of  the  blood,  may  lower  the  resistance  to  certain  infec- 
tions. Certain  fermentative  and  putrefactive  ])rocesses  in  the  stomach  and 
intestine  mav  by  auto-intoxication  increase  susceptibility  to  infection. 

Narcosis  mav  imjiair  resistance  to  some  infections.  Klein  and  Coxwell 
made  frogs  and  rats  highly  susceptible  to  anthrax  by  narcosis  with  ether  and 
chloroform,  and  similar  results  have  been  obtained  with  curare,  alcohol,  chloral, 
morphine,  and  upon  other  animals  and  \vith  other  diseases. 

Climate,  altitude,  seasons,  atmospheric  humidity,  are  believed  to  influence 
general  predisposition,  especially  toward  tuberculosis  and  tropical  diseases. 

Bv  repeated  exjx)sure  to  certain  infectious  agents  resistance  seems  to  be 
increascil.  Pathological  anatomists  are,  as  a  rule,  less  likely  to  become  infected 
bv  post-mortem  wounds  than  are  those  who  rarely  make  autopsies.  Diiferences 
in  individual  susceptibility  are  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  some  patholog- 
ical anatomists  are  very  prone  to  develop  necrophilic  tubercles  (Leichen-tuber- 
kel),  whereas  others  rarely  or  never  acquire  them. 

For  a  while  after  the  subsidence  of  an  epidemic  insusceptibility  of  the 
survivors,  including  those  who  have  manifested  no  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
is  often  apparent. 

Finally,  in  many  cases  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  cause  for  existing 
])redisposition,  and  can  only  say  that  such  susceptible  persons  by  inheritance 
or  by  acquirement  possess  cells  and  fluids  unable  to  cope  with  invading 
raicro-orsranisms. 

Many  of  the  predisposing  factors  which  we  have  considered  weaken  or 
abolish  this  power  of  the  living  cells  to  overcome  bacteria.  We  shall  consider 
under  the  heading  of  Immunity  more  particularly  this  vital  poAver  which  dis- 
tinguishes an  immune  from  a  susceptible  individual. 

Toxic  Products  of  Bacteria. 

The  bacteriological  study  of  infectious  diseases  has  led  to  the  conviction 
that  the  phenomena  of  these  diseases  are  due  in  great  part  to  poisonous  sub- 
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stances  formed  by  the  causal  micro-organisms.  Even  before  the  discovery  of 
the  specific  micro-organisms  purely  clinical  observation  had  suggested  a  similar 
conclusion  in  the  case  of  many  of  these  diseases.  Our  positive  information  on 
this  subject  relates  at  present  chiefly  to  those  diseases  caused  by  bacteria,  although 
we  have  evidence  of  the  formation  of  toxic  substances  in  some  of  the  infectious 
diseases  not  known  to  be  produced  by  bacteria. 

If  v/e  compare  the  distribution  of  the  bacteria  in  cases  of  infectious  disease 
with  the  character  of  the  symptoms  and  situation  of  the  lesions,  we  shall  find 
that  we  are  often  unable  to  explain  the  latter  on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  they  are  produced  by  absorbed  toxic  products.  The  most  conclusive 
proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  those  diseases  in  which  the  bacteria  develop 
only  or  chiefly  locally,  sometimes  to  a  very  limited  extent,  at  and  around 
the  point  of  entrance,  and  nevertheless  profound  constitutional  disturbance, 
perhaps  with  marked  lesions  elsewhere,  is  produced.  The  best  examples  of 
such  toxic  diseases  are  diphtheria  and  tetanus.  Xext  in  order  are  malignant 
oedema  and  symptomatic  anthrax  in  animals.  Probably  Asiatic  cholera  belongs 
also  to  this  toxic  group. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  pre-eminently  infectious,  in  distinction  from 
the  toxic,  diseases.  Here  we  find  the  blood  and  organs  swarming  with  bac- 
teria. Bacteriologists  are  accustomed  to  restrict  the  name  septiceemia  to  dis- 
eases characterized  by  the  presence  of  many  bacteria  in  the  blood — a  usage 
not  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  common  and  traditional  sense  of  this 
word.  We  must  look  to  the  lower  animals  for  conspicuous  examples  of  these 
septicaemias  in  the  bacteriological  sense,  althougii  they  are  not  unknown  in 
human  beings.  Examples  are  anthrax,  chicken  cholera,  mouse  septicaemia, 
erysipelas,  pneumococcus  septicaemia.  Even  here  we  have  evidence  of  pro- 
duction of  toxic  substances,  for  the  bacteria  causing  these  affections  develop 
at  first  locally,  disappearing  for  a  while  from  the  circulating  blood  if  they 
have  been  at  first  directly  introduced  into  it,  and  often  they  do  not  make  their 
appearance  in  any  considerable  number  in  the  circulation  until  a  few  hours 
before  death  and  after  fever  and  other  constitutional  sym|)toms  have  set  in. 
Nevertheless,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  we  do  not  find  such  concentrated 
and  potent  poisons  in  these  bacterial  septicaemias  as  in  the  more  purely  toxic 
affections. 

Between  the  extremes  mentioned  we  have  all  grades  of  transition,  as,  for 
example,  local  infections  without  marked  constitutional  disturbance,  local  infec- 
tions with  varying,  sometimes  much,  sometimes  little,  general  disturbance,  and 
infections  with  more  or  less  wide  distribution  of  the  bacteria  in  different  organs, 
with  preference  for  certain  organs  according  to  the  disease,  but  without  much 
or  any  development  of  the  organisms  in  the  blood.  Typhoid  fever  is  an 
example  of  the  last  class,  which  is  often  characterized  by  decided  evidences 
of  toxaemia. 

Many  pathogenic  bacteria  produce  specific  poisons  not  only  in  the  animal 
body,  but,  fortunately  for  purposes  of  investigation,  also  in  artificial  cultures, 
from  which  they  can  be  separated  and  studied  as  to  their  chemical  and  biolog- 
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\r<\\  proiHTtics.  Evidciia'  of  this  is  that  wc  oiiii  poison  animals  with  sterilized 
cnltnn's  of  pathojicnif  haetoria,  and  soniotimes  can  reprodnce  in  this  way  many 
of  tlu'  rharactoristie  symptoms  and  lesions  of  the  disease. 

S-aivh  was  naturally  fu'st  directed  to  substances  of  definite  chemical  com- 
jMxition,  more  particularly  to  crystallizable  substances  which  offer  a  guarantee 
of  chemical  puritv.  This  search  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  large 
numlxr  of  crvstallizabie  alkaloidal  substances  called  by  Selmi  ptomains. 
Tiic  iarijir  number  of  these  ptomains  have  been  obtained  from  putrefying 
substances  containing  a  mixture  of  undetermined  bacteria.  Some  are  poi- 
sonous, such  as  hydrocolliilin,  mydalein,  neurin,  cholin,  muscarin,  gadinin, 
mctlivlgnanidin,  peptotoxin,  tyrotoxicon,  in  slight  degree  cadaverin  and 
pntrcscin  ;  but  many  arc  innocuous.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  this 
class  of  bacterial   poisons  in  considering  poisoning  from  decomposing  food. 

\\\'  owe  especially  to  Brieger  the  study  of  the  ptomains  formed  by  pure 
cidtnrcs  of  })athogenic  bacteria.  From  cultures  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  he 
obtaincnl  a  poisonous  ptomain  called  typhotoxin  ;  from  cultures  of  the  cholera 
bacillus,  which  is  an  energetic  splitter  of  organic  substances,  he  separated  no 
less  than  six  jitomains,  some  poisonous ;  in  impure  tetanus  cultures  he  found 
four  j)tomains — tetanin,  tetanotoxin,  spasmotoxin,  and  an  unnamed  base.  He 
was  unable  to  discover  a  ptomain  in  cultures  of  the  staphylococcus  aureus  or 
the  strej>tococcus  pyogenes,  but  Leber  obtained  from  the  former  a  crystalliz- 
able  alkaloid  called  phlogosin,  capable  of  causing  suppuration.  This  substance 
has  not  since  been  found.  Pyocyanin  is  an  alkaloid  produced  by  the  bacillus 
pyocyaneus,  found  in  blue  pus,  and  a  pathogenic  organism  of  much  interest. 
Pyocyanin  and  its  derivatives  are  the  coloring  principles  in  the  cultures  of  this 
organism  and  in  blue  pus. 

No  poisonous  ptomains  have  been  found  in  cultures  of  the  anthrax  bacillus 
in  ordinary  media,  but  Hoffa  obtained  a  poisonous  base  from  cultures  on  meat, 
and  Martin  has  separated  a  poisonous  alkaloid  from  anthrax  cultures  contain- 
ing alkali-albumin  and  from  the  bodies  of  animals  and  a  man  dead  of 
anthrax. 

The  four  ])tomains  obtained  by  Brieger  from  impure  tetanus  cultures  pro- 
duced spasms  when  injected  into  animals,  and  this  result  seemed  to  render  this 
line  of  investigation  promising. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  the  toxic  ptomains  in  general  do  not  reprodnce 
in  aninials  the  more  characteristic  symptoms  of  infectious  diseases,  and  that 
they  are  absent  from  cultures  of  some  highly  toxic  bacteria — for  example,  the 
bacillus  diphtheria.  On  this  account,  and  more  especially  on  account  of  the 
discover^'  of  another  class  of  substances  which  have  been  called  toxalbumins 
or  toxic  proteids,  and  of  which  some  do  reproduce  the  characteristic  symptoms, 
medical  interest  has  waned  as  regards  bacterial  ptomains. 

Doubtless  the  injurious  effects  of  pathogenic  bacteria  are  attributable  in 
part  to  ptomains  and  other  definite  chemical  substances  of  a  poisonous  nature, 
but  these  substances  cannot  claim  anything  like  the  importance  and  interest 
which  attach  to  certain  amor^jhous  toxic  products  of  bacteria  which  can  be 
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only  very  imperfectly  defined  chemically  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  some  of  the  poisonous  ptomains  are  themselves  derived  from 
these  so-called  toxalbnmins.  The  name  "  toxins "  was  given  by  Brieger  to 
poisonous  ptomains,  but  it  is  now  often  applied  also  to  the  toxic  proteids, 
which  may  be  designated  '*  amorphous  toxins  "  in  distinction  from  the  "  crys- 
tallizable  toxins,"  or  poisonous  ptomains. 

We  owe  to  Weir  Mitchell  and  Reichert  pioneer  work  in  the  study  of  toxic 
proteids.  They  found  that  snake-venom  owes  its  toxic  properties  to  albumin- 
ous constituents.  Various  toxalbumins,  such  as  abrin,  ricin,  robin,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  higher  plants.  The  chief  impulse  to  the  study  of  bacterial 
toxalbumins  came  from  the  researches  of  Roux  and  Yersin  in  1888  on  the 
nature  of  the  poison  produced  by  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  and  those  of  Brieger 
and  Fraenkel  in  1890  on  the  poisons  of  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  other  infectious 
diseases. 

There  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  so-called  toxalbumins,  notably  the 
poison  of  tetanus,  are  not  of  an  albuminous  nature,  and  in  fact  there  is  no 
stringent  proof  that  most  of  the  remarkable  substances  which  have  been 
grouped  under  the  toxalbumins  are  albumins.  These  amorphous  toxic  sub- 
stances can  often  be  precipitated  with  albuminous  substances  contained  in 
cultures  pr  the  body  fluids.  It  has  been  considered  an  open  question  as  to 
whether  the  amorphous  toxins  thus  precipitated  are  really  of  an  albuminous 
nature  or  not.  Brieger  and  Colin  have  succeeded  in  separating  the  tetanus 
poison  almost  entirely  from  admixture  with  albuminous  material,  and  as  this 
poison  has  been  more  thoroughly  studied  than  any  other  bacterial  poison,  and 
is  a  most  typical  member  of  the  group  of  so-called  toxalbumins,  we  may 
expect  that  other  members  of  the  group  will  be  separated  from  albuminous 
substances.  In  speaking  of  these  amorphous  toxins,  therefore,  as  toxalbumins 
or  toxic  proteids,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  designation  is  only  a  provis- 
ional one  in  the  absence  of  a  better  name,  and  even  with  our  present  imperfect 
knowledge  is  open  to  objection.  Even  if  it  be  assumed  that  they  are  really 
proteids,  of  course  this  does  not  afford  an  insight  into  their  chemical  constitu- 
tion. Chemically  we  cannot  distinguish  the  toxic  proteids  from  other  known 
proteids,  any  more  than  w^e  can  define  chemically  the  diiference  between  living 
and  dead  albumin. 

It  would  a])pear  that  several  kinds  of  proteids  are  represented  in  this  toxic 
group,  such  as  globulins,  nucleo-albumins,  peptones,  and  albumoses.  Some  of 
the  most  typical  are  thought  by  some  writers  to  be  ferments  or  enzymes,  to 
which  in  action  they  bear  much  resemblance.  There  is,  however,  little  agree- 
ment of  opinion  as  to  their  chemical  position.  It  is  by  their  biological,  rather 
than  their  known  chemical,  properties  that  we  are  enabled  to  recognize  and  dis- 
tinguish various  toxic  amorphous  products  of  bacteria. 

A  distinction,  which,  however,  is  not  of  a  fundamental  nature,  is  made 
between  two  classes  of  amorphous  toxic  bacterial  products  :  (1)  those  which 
readily  ai)pear  in  solution  in  liquid  cultures  and  in  the  fluids  of  the  animal 
body,  not  being  firmly  bound  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  living  bacterial  cells; 
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(2)  tln)so  Nvliicli  an-  inrorporati'd  in  the  snhstancc  of  the  bacterial  cells  and  are 
set  liw,  es|M'i-iall\'  tiom  (l('>:;cnoratc(l  or  <loatl  bacteria. 

It  is  more  isptH-iallv  tlic  readily  soluble  amorphous  toxins,  of  which  typical 
n>prescntativcs  an-  the  poisons  of  tetanus  and  dij)htheria,  which  in  contrast  to 
tlu'  so-i-allcd  bactcrio-protcins  of  the  second  class  have  been  considered  to  be 
n)«'tal><»lic  products  formed  by  the  action  of  bacteria  directly  from  the  proteid 
material  in  enltures  or  in  the  animal  body.  At  least  some  of  these  toxins 
mav,  however,  be  ibrme<.l  by  bacteria  growing-  in  culture  media  free  from  any 
trace  of  proteid  material,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  they  are  elaborated  within 
the  bodies  of  the  bacteria  and  are  set  free  in  the  manner  of  secretions,  as  we 
believe  the  toxic  albumins  of  snake-venom  to  be  formed  in  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  ]M)ison-gIands. 

Huehner,  to  whom  we  owe  the  name  "  bacterio-protein,"  obtained  from  the 
bcnlies  of  a  variety  of  bacteria  proteid  substances  with  common  properties, 
bi'ing  characterized  especially  by  solubility  in  alkalies,  resistance  to  boiling 
temperature,  attraction  of  leucocytes,  as  manifested  by  leucocytosis  and  sup- 
puration (positive  chemotaxis),  and  pyrogenic  power.  Aside  from  these  resist- 
ant bacterio-protei US,  common  to  many  bacteria,  some  bacteria — for  example, 
the  cholera  bacillus — may  form  unstable  amorphous  toxins,  characterized  by 
sjM^'ific  poisonous  properties  and  intimately  incorporated  with  the  bacterial  cells. 

There  is  evidence  that  toxic  substances  formed  bv  bacteria  are  sometimes 
quickly  broken  u]>  into  other,  often  harmless,  substances  by  the  bacteria  or 
their  products,  and  in  this  case  their  demonstration  may  become  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  These  toxic  products  constitute  the  chief  weapons  of  attack  of 
many  pathogenic  bacteria.  These  weapons  are  needed  much  more  in  the  animal 
body  than  in  cultures.  There  is  evidence  that  these  poisons  may  be  discharged 
more  readily  under  conditions  attending  the  invasion  of  the  body  by  bacteria, 
where  they  are  needed  by  the  invaders,  than  in  cultures  where  they  are  not 
needed.  Moreover,  we  know  that  some  pathogenic  bacteria  may  form  toxic 
products  in  some  culture  media,  and  not  at  all  or  but  little  in  other  media,  and 
also  that  some  may  produce  poisons  in  the  animal  body  and  but  little  in  arti- 
ficial cultui-es.  Hence,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  because  we  are  unable  to 
demonstrate  specific  poisons  in  certain  culture  media,  such  poisons  or  different 
poisons  may  not  be  formed  in  other  culture  media,  and  more  especially  under 
the  divergent  and  more  complicated  conditions  existing  in  the  living  body. 

In  fixing  our  attention  upon  the  poisonous  chemical  products  of  bacteria  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  are  the  results  of  vital  activities.  It  is 
only  in  u  very  few  almost  purely  toxic  affections  like  tetanus  that  the  actual  pres- 
ence and  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  in  the  body  are  not  needed  in  order  that 
the  jjoison  may  produce  the  essential  features  of  the  disease.  In  the  case  of  most 
infectious  diseases  we  can  no  more  dissociate  the  actual  presence,  multiplica- 
tion, and  specific  vital  activities  of  the  bacteria  within  the  body  from  the  dis- 
ease than  Me  can  substitute  any  chemical  substances  for  the  actual  presence  and 
growth  of  the  yeast  fungi  in  the  production  of  alcohol  from  sugar.  We  cannot 
resolve  bacteriology  into  toxicology. 
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Only  those  amorphous  toxins  which  belong  to  the  more  important  diseases 
of  human  beings  can  be  considered  in  this  article.  The  best  studied  are  those 
of  tetanus  and  diphtheria. 

The  speciific  tetanus  poison  has  been  demonstrated  both  in  pure  cultures  of 
the  tetanus  bacillus  and  in  the  bodies  of  animals  and  of  human  beings  dead 
of  tetanus.  Inoculated  into  susceptible  animals — and  there  are  very  few  not 
susceptible — it  produces  all  of  the  symptoms  of  tetanus.  The  disease  pro- 
duced in  our  ordinary  laboratory  experiments  by  inoculating  tetanus  cultures 
is  almost  entirely  an  intoxication,  not  an  infection.  According  to  Kitasato,  the 
poison  is  destroyed  in  five  minutes  at  65°  C,  in  twenty  minutes  at  60°  C,  in 
one  and  a  half  hours  at  55°  C.  ;  it  stands  drying  at  ordinary  temperatures; 
is  not  injured  by  dilution  with  water  or  bouillon  ;  is  sensitive  to  acids  and 
alkalies.  Kitasato  obtained  liquid  cultures  of  such  virulence  that  0.00001 
ccm.  of  the  germ-free  filtrate,  corresponding  to  0.00023  mgm.  of  the  dried 
substance  from  the  filtrate,  sufficed  to  kill  a  mouse  with  tetanus.  Of  course 
only  a  part  of  the  dried  substance  is  the  real  poison.  So  sensitive  is  the  teta- 
nus poison  to  chemical  reagents  that  Kitasato  was  unable  to  find  any  uieans  of 
precipitating  the  poisdn  without  considerable  loss  of  toxicity.  He  therefore 
expressed  ignorance  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  poison. 

Brieger  and  Cohn  have,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  poison  in  a 
more  concentrated  and  purified  form  from  veal  bouillon  cultures  of  the  teta- 
nus bacillus.  The  poison  is  first  precipitated  from  the  germ-free  filtrate  of 
the  culture  by  supersaturation  with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  precipitate 
which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  contains  the  poison.  This  is  collected 
and  dissolved  in  water.  From  this  solution  the  albuminous  substances  are 
removed  by  careful  addition  of  basic  lead  acetate  with  a  trace  of  ammonia, 
the  poison  remaining  in  solution.  Peptones  and  salts  are  eliminated  by  dial- 
ysis of  the  filtrate  with  running  water.  The  dialyzed  liquid  is  then  evapor- 
ated in  a  vacuum  at  a  tem])erature  of  20°  to  22°  C,  by  which  process  volatile 
substances  are  removed  and  the  poison  is  obtained  in  a  concentrated  form  as 
yellowish,  transparent  flakes,  readily  soluble  in  ^vater,  odorless,  with  only  a 
small  amount  of  ash  and  without  response  to  Millon's  or  the  xantho-proteic 
reactions  for  albumins.  It  is  free  from  ])hosphorus,  and  contains  only  an 
imponderable  trace  of  sulj)hur,  due  probably  to  contamination  with  some 
other  substance.  It  is  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate,  but  not  by 
sodium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  boiling,  and  other 
characteristic  preci])itants  of  albumins.  Unlike  the  diphtheria  poison,  it  is 
not  dragged  down  by  calcium  phosphate.  Brieger  and  Cohn  conclude  that 
the  tetanus  poison  is  not  an  albuminous  substance  in  the  ordinary  sense.  As 
to  its  chemical  nature  nothing;  is  definitely  known.  It  is  sensitive  to  chemical 
and  physical  agents,  l>eing  injuriously  acted  upon  by  acids  and  alkalies,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  high  temperatures.  Even  when  kept  free  from  ex- 
posure to  light,  air,  and  moisture  it  gradually  loses  its  strength.  In  the  dried 
state  it  is  not  destroyed  by  absolute  alcohol,  chloroform,  acetone,  and  anhydrous 
ether.     Temperatures  exceeding  70°  C.  completely  destroy  the  dry  poison. 
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'VUv  |ti.iM.ii.  as  thus  (»l>t:iinc(l,  altliouoli  Iroin  cultures  of  less  primary  viru- 
lonct^  tliau  those  secured  hy  Kitasato,  is  ol"  almost  incredible  potency.  As 
()AHK),0(M>,0")  iiriiLof  the  pnrilicd  substance  killed  a  mouse  of  15  grm.  weight, 
O.2."?  milligram  would  represent  the  fatal  dose  for  a  human  being  weighing  70 
kilo.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  minimal  fatal  dose  of  atropine  for  an 
adult  is  i:>0  milligrams  and  of  strychnine  is  30  to  100  milligrams,  some  con- 
(vptiou  of  the  terrible  energy  of  this  bacterial  weapon  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
furthermore  to  1h' considered  that  the  substance  separated  by  Brieger  and  Cohn 
is  I'ar  removed  from  absolute  chemical  jnirity. 

The  dij)hti)eria  jxtison  has  been  demonstrated  both  in  cultures  and  in  ani- 
mals ami  human  beings  tlcad  of  diphtheria.  It  has  not  been  separated  from 
aduiixture  with  albuminous  substances,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  a  toxic 
albumin,  although  for  reasons  already  stated  the  propriety  of  this  designation 
is  open  to  tjuestion.  As  shown  by  Ouchinsky,  the  poison,  although  in  a  weak- 
eiunl  form,  may  be  produced  by  the  growth  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  in 
nunlia  free  from  proteid  constituents.  The  poison  thus  formed  is  believed  by 
Ouchinsky  to  be  of  an  albuminoid  nature,  as  it  was  contained  in  substances 
responiling  to  the  reactions  for  proteids. 

The  quantity  of  the  ])oison  formed  in  cultures  depends  upon  the  composi- 
tion, reaction,  temperature  and  age  of  the  culture  and  the  virulence  of  the  bacil- 
lus. The  poison  is  most  abundant  in  cultures  four  to  eight  weeks  old  at  body 
temperature.  It  is  obtained  in  approximate  purity  by  filtering  the  culture 
through  a  Chamberland  filter,  partly  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo  at  30° 
C,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  It  is  further  purified  by  repeated  solution 
in  water  and  precipitation  with  alcohol.  The  amorphous,  dry,  white  powder 
thus  obtained  contains  only  a  part  of  the  poison.  No  process  is  known  by 
which  it  can  be  obtained  in  purity.  The  powder  gives  the  characteristic  pro- 
teid reactions.  The  poison  is  soluble  in  water,  easily  precipitated  by  alcohol 
and  ammonium  sulphate,  is  dragged  doM^n  with  fine  precipitates,  such  as  cal- 
cium phosphate,  is  only  slightly  dialyzable,  is  destroyed  in  solution  at  58°  C, 
when  dry  will  stand  70°  C,  and  in  solution  is  destroyed  by  direct  sunlight 
and  weakened  by  exposure  to  diffuse  daylight  and  oxygen.  When  inocu- 
lated into  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  it  produces  all  of  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms, including  paralysis,  and  the  lesions  of  diphtheria,  with  the  exception  of 
the  false  membrane.  It  is  of  appalling  potency,  according  to  Roux  and 
Yersin  four-tenths  of  a  milligram  sufficing  to  kill  eight  guinea-pigs.  When 
injected  in  a  sufficiently  small  but  fatal  dose,  the  poison  produces  no  apparent 
disturbance  for  days,  and  the  death  of  the  animal  may  occur  weeks  or  months 
afterward  with  characteristic  symptoms  and  lesions.  This  remarkable  behavior, 
so  unlike  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  attribute  to  chemical  poisons,  raises 
the  question  whether  the  poison  may  not  be  reproduced  in  the  body  after  injec- 
tion, or  even  whether  the  substance  injected  is  itself  the  poison,  and  may  not 
be  something  in  the  nature  of  an  enzyme  which  leads  to  the  production  of 
the  real  poison  within  the  body.  These  questions,  which  may  be  raised  also 
regarding  the  tetanus  poison,  cannot  be  answered  with  our  present  knowledge. 
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It  has  been  shown  by  Welch  and  Flexner  that  the  diphtheria  poison 
produces  circumscribed  areas  of  necrosis  in  various  internal  organs,  and  that 
the  poison  which  causes  the  pseudo-membrane  is  contained  within  dead  diph- 
theria bacilli. 

There  are  no  bacterial  infectious  diseases  other  than  diphtheria  and 
tetanus,  which  have  been  reproduced  in  all  essential  features  by  inocula- 
ting animals  with  the  chemical  bacterial  products,  unless  one  chooses  to 
consider  as  such  the  production  of  abscesses  by  dead  bacteria  or  their  prod- 
ucts. AVe  possess,  however,  knowledge  of  some  of  the  bacterial  products  which 
are  concerned  in  producing  characteristic  phenomena  of  other  infectious  dis- 
eases. 

The  filtrate  of  old  liquid  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  contains  various 
proteids  which  are  but  slightly  toxic  for  healthy  persons,  but  are  highly  so 
for  tuberculous  human  beings  and  animals,  producing  remarkable  reactions 
and  modifications  of  tuberculous  lesions.  They  belong  to  the  bacterio-proteins 
which  withstand  boiling,  and  are  derived  from  the  bodies  of  the  tubercle  bacilli. 
Koch's  tuberculin  contains  these  various  proteids.  Masses  of  dead  tubercle 
bacilli  inoculated  subcutaneously  in  animals  cause  local  abscesses.  Prudden 
and  Hodenpyl  have  shown  that  suspensions  of  tubercle  bacilli,  killed  by  heat 
and  thoroughly  washed,  produce  when  injected  into  the  circulation  of  rabbits 
regular  giant-celled  tubercles,  differing  from  tubercles  caused  by  living  bacilli 
in  the  absence  of  caseation,  and  of  course  of  multiplication  of  the  bacilli.  The 
proteins  of  tubercle  bacilli  possess  in  high  degree  the  property  of  attracting 
leucocytes.  Prudden  suggests  that,  in  addition  to  these  positively  chemotactic 
tuberculo-proteins,  living  tubercle  bacilli  produce  in  the  body  two  other  classes 
of  poisons — one  which  causes  caseation  of  tubercles,  and  another  which  causes 
the  constitutional  symptoms  of  tuberculous  infection. 

Mallein  is  a  toxic  protein  of  the  glanders  bacillus,  bearing  much  the  same 
relation  to  glanders  that  tuberculin  does  to  tuberculosis. 

Small  quantities  of  virulent  cultures  of  the  cholera  bacillus  inoculated  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  of  guinea-pigs  cause  death  in  a  few  hours,  with  symptoms 
of  profound  intoxication  resembling  those  of  the  algid  stage  of  cholera.  Accord- 
ing to  the  dose  and  virulence  of  the  cultures  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  animal, 
the  process  may  be  a  pure  intoxication  with  only  temporary  and  slight  multi- 
plication of  the  bacilli,  or  it  may  be  an  infection  with  marked  reproduction  of 
the  bacilli. 

The  germ-free  filtrate  of  fresh  cholera  cultures  in  bouillon  contains  little 
or  no  poison  ;  that  of  cultures  a  month  old  contains  a  considerable  quantity, 
probably  extracted  from  the  bodies  of  dead  bacilli.  The  best-known  cholera 
toxins  are  those  derived  from  the  bacilli.  These  are  highly  poisonous,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same  profound  symptoms  of  intoxication  which 
follow  the  introduction  of  the  living  bacilli  may  be  produced  by  the  dead 
bacilli  injected  in  slightly  larger  dose.  These  amoqjhous  toxins  incorporated 
with  the  bodies  of  the  cholera  bacilli  are  less  stable  substances  than  Buchuer's 
bacterio-proteins.     Cultures  subjected  to  high  temperatures,  however,  are  still 
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iM.ix.iu.ii-.  r.v  «Miltiv:itiii^  the  fli(.Ki:i  bacilli  in  a  iiicdiuin  free  from  proteid 
luaterial.  I^rieirt'i-  aiul  (\.lin  have  sueeeeded  in  (thtaining  an  amorphous  cholera 
jH»iM.n  devoid  ..I'  the  essential  reactions  of  alhuminoiis  substances,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sliirlit  response  to  Millon's  reagent,  which  they  attribute  to 
admixture  wiiii   a   part   of  tbe  substance  of  the  bacterial  cells. 

Ordinary  bving  cultures  of  the  typlioid  bacillus  in  tolerably  large  doses 
kill  animals  cliietly  by  intoxication — sometimes,  however,  when  sufficiently 
virulent,  bv  infivtion.  According  to  Vincent,  Sanarelli,  and  Chantemesse 
and  Widal,  the  tvjihoid  bacillus  by  combination  with  various  bacteria,  some 
saprojthvtii-,  or  their  ])roducts,  may  become  so  exalted  in  virulence  as  to  pro- 
tiuce  in  animals  genuine  infection,  with  extensive  multii)lication  of  the  bacilli. 
Sterili/AHl  cidtures  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  are  poisonous.  Toxic  proteids, 
which  still  retain  considerable  poisonous  power  after  subjection  to  100°  C, 
ran  be  extraetal  from  the  typhoid  batulli.  A  highly  poisonous  toxalbumin 
lias  been  obtained  by  Brieger  and  Wassermann  from  the  organs  in  two  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  in  man.  One-tenth  of  a  gramme  killed  guinea-pigs  in 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  with  reduction  of  temperature,  somnolence, 
and  general  prostration. 

G.  and  F.  Klemperer  have  given  the  name  "  pneumotoxin"  to  the  poison 
prcKluced  bv  the  pneumococcus  (mieroeoceus  lanceolatus).  We  have  no  definite 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  this  substance.  Most  investigators  have  had 
little  success  in  determining  the  existence  of  definite  toxic  substances  in  cul- 
tures of  the  pneumococcus.  As  a  rule,  very  large  quantities  of  sterilized  cul- 
tures or  of  the  germ-free  filtrate  of  virident  cultures  of  this  organism  must 
be  injected  to  obtain  any  evidence  of  toxicity.  The  pneumococcus  is  extremely 
variable  in  virulence,  and  some  cultures  are  more  poisonous  than  others.  There 
is  evidence,  however,  of  the  formation  of  substances  of  considerable  toxicity  in 
animals  and  in  human  beings  infected  with  the  pneumococcus.  The  blood  in 
many  cases  of  croupous  pneumonia  is  in  a  high  degree  poisonous  when  injected 
into  rabbits,  and  this  toxic  property  does  not  disappear  immediately  after  the 
crisis. 

Various  interesting  toxic  and  immunizing  proteids  are  produced  by  the 
bacillus  pyocyancus,  an  organism  which  sometimes  causes  general  infection  as 
well  a^  local  inflammations  in  human  beino-s. 

Cultures  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  in  botiillon  are  devoid  of  appreciable  tox- 
icity ;  those  in  defibrinated  blood  are  soiuewhat  toxic.  Martin  finds  that  in 
culture  media  containing  a  proteid,  such  as  alkali  albumin,  capable  of  being 
digested  by  the  bacillus,  as  well  as  in  the  living  body,  the  anthrax  bacillus 
produces  poisonous  alburaoses.  Hankin  also  finds  albumoses  in  anthrax 
cultures  of  certain  composition  and  at  certain  temperatures.  Hankin's  albu- 
moses possess  some  immunizing  and  only  slight  toxic  power. 

Soluble  toxic  products  are  not  abundant  in  ordinary  cultures  of  the  pyogenic 
cocci.  Proteids  capable  of  causing  suppuration  have  been  separated  from  these 
cultures.  Rodet  and  Courmont  have  obtained  substances,  probably  proteids,  of 
moderate  toxicity  from  old  cultures  of  the  staphylococcus  aureus.     We  have 
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clinical  evidence  that  in  some  human  infections  with  pyogenic  staphylococci, 
and  especially  streptococci,  toxic  substances  are  formed.  In  accordance  with 
this,  Briefer  and  Wasscrraann  obtained  a  toxalbumin  from  the  bloody  urine 
of  a  patient  with  facial  erysipelas,  and  Stern  found  the  blood  of  erysipelas 
patients  toxic.  Nissen  found  marke<Hy  toxic  the  germ-free  blood  of  several 
patients  ])resenting  general  symptoms  from  acute  suppurative  processes  caused 
by  the  ordinary  pyogenic  staphylococci  and  streptococci.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  recorded  instances  of  <lecided  toxicity  of  the  human  blood,  secretions, 
and  excretions  in  various  infectious  diseases. 

Capacity  to  produce  local,  especially  suppurative,  inflammation  is  a  property 
common  to  a  great  many  bacteria,  and  especially  to  such  as  are  weakened  in 
virulence  or  are  introduced  into  relatively  insusceptiljle  individuals.  This 
ca])acitv  depends  upon  the  production  by  the  bacteria  of  positive  chemotactic 
substances;  that  is,  of  substances  which  attract  leucocytes  toward  them.  These 
chemotactic  substances  are  believed  to  be,  at  least  in  many  cases,  of  a  proteid 
nature.  Buchner  believes  that  it  is  especially  the  bacterio-proteins  discharged 
from  degenerating  and  dead-  bacterial  cells  which  attract  leucocytes,  and  that 
the  specific  toxic  products  are  negatively  chemotactic — that  is,  repel  leucocytes. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that  living  and  vigorous  bacteria,  as  well  as  dead 
bacteria,  may  attract  leucocytes.  Nor  are  all  dead  bacteria  positively  chemo- 
tactic. ^Nlassart  believes  that  living  bacteria  secrete  in  varying  degree  special 
chemotactic  substances,  jwsitive  or  negative  according  to  their  concentration,  or 
perhaps  distinct  positive  and  negative  substances,  and  that  these  substances  are 
not  identical  with  the  toxic  products.  As  a  rule,  virulent  bacteria  attract  few 
leucocytes  in  a  susceptible  animal,  but  attract  them  in  large  number  in  an 
animal  naturally  insusceptible  or  rendered  so  by  vaccination.  To  this  rule 
there  are  exceptions. 

Bacteria  or  bacterial  products  when  injected  into  the  circulation  cause  a 
speedy  diminution  in  the  number  of  leucocytes.  In  rapidly  fatal  infections 
this  diminution  is  often  extreme,  and  may  continue  until  death.  If  recovery 
take  place,  the  diminution  is  generally  followed  sooner  or  later  by  increase  in 
leucocytes  beyond  the  normal  number.  In  fatal  infections  of  protracted  course 
leucocytosis  may  or  may  not  occur,  there  being  often  notable  oscillation  in  the 
number  of  circulating  leucocytes.  When  the  bacteria  produce  local  inflamma- 
tions, there  is  generally  a  decided  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  leucocytes  in  the 
blood.  These  experimental  facts  are  in  accordance  with  clinical  observations 
in  human  beings,  and  indicate  the  prognostic  value  to  be  attached  to  leucocy- 
tosis, and  especially  to  its  absence,  in  certain  infectious  diseases,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  pneumonia. 

The  phenomena  of  chemotaxis  show  that  it  is  not  only  the  distinctively  toxic 
bacterial  products  which  are  capable  of  influencing  infection.  Under  the  head 
of  Predisposition  mention  has  been  made  of  what  may  be  called  predisposing 
products  of  bacteria.  These  are  products  which,  with  or  without  causing 
manifest  symptoms  of  intoxication,  may  render  the  individual  receiving  them 
more  susceptible  to  infection,  either  to  the  bacteria  producing  them  or  to  other 
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Imctoria.     Onlinnrv  snpiH)pli'Ctis  iiiay  produce  such  products.     Ou  the  other 
liaiid.  the  products  of  soiuc  bacteria  arc  autagouistic  to  infection  with  other 

bacteria. 

Til.'  know  II  facts  conccrniiio:  the  biok)gical  properties,  thc'causal  relations, 
.and  the  clicinical  pnuhicts  of  bacteria  have  .shed  niucli  light  upon  many  patho- 
loirit-al  (picstions  concerning  infectious  diseases.  There  remain,  however,  a  vast 
uundnM-  of  unsolved  problems.  We  nnist  forego  a  further  consideration  of  the 
gencnd  pathoK)g\-  of  infections,  as  this  would  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this 
article. 

IMMUNITY:   PROPHYLACTIC  AND  CURATIVE  INOCULA- 
TIONS. 

Under  Pretlisposition  we  have  considered  various  conditions  which  influence 
susci^ptibility  to  infectious  disea.ses.  It  remains  now  to  consider  in  a  more  spe- 
cial way  the  subject  of  immunity. 

Inununitv  from  an  infectious  disease  may  be  natural — that  is,  hereditary — 
or  acquireil.  There  are  abundant  instances  of  the  natural  exemption  of  certain 
animal  species  from  diseases  to  which  other,  sometimes  closely  allied,  species 
are  susceptible.  Field  mice,  for  example,  are  resistant  to  mouse  septicaemia, 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  fatal  to  house  mice,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
fifld  mice  are  susceptible  to  glanders,  to  which  house  mice  are  refractory. 

Prolonged,  often  lifelong,  immunity  is  acquired  by  a  single  attack  of 
certain  infectious  diseases,  as  the  eruptive  fevers,  whooping  cough,  mumps, 
ty])hoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  syphilis.  There  are  other  infectious  diseases — 
for  instance,  diphtheria,  ])neumonia,  and  Asiatic  cholera — an  attack  of  which 
confers  only  temporary  immunity.  Some  diseases,  particularly  erysipelas, 
leave  behind  after  a  time  no  increased  insusceptibility,  and  there  may  follow 
even  diminished  resistance  to  subsequent  attacks.  There  is  evidence  that  some 
degree  of  insusceptibility,  although  it  may  be  temporary  and  partial,  follows  an 
attack  of  most  infectious  diseases.  The  process  of  recovery  from  an  infectious 
disease  is  closely  related  to  tlie  production  of  immunity. 

Until  Pasteur's  discovery  in  1880  of  vaccination  against  chicken  cholera, 
vaccination  against  small-pox  was  the  only  instance  known  of  immunity  ac- 
quired by  this  procedure.  During  the  last  dozen  years  means  have  been  found 
of  rendering  susceptible  animals  more  or  less  insusceptible  to  a  large  number 
of  bacterial  diseases.  Thus  immunity  of  varying  degree  has  been  experi- 
mentally produced  in  animals  from  the  bacteria  of  chicken  cholera,  anthrax, 
erysipelas,  symptomatic  anthrax,  malignant  oedema,  hog  cholera,  typhoid  fever, 
hgemorrhagic  septicaemia,  vibrionic  septicaemia,  Asiatic  cholera,  diphtheria,  teta- 
nus, pneumococcus  infection,  pyocyaneus  disease,  proteus  infection,  the  bacillus 
coli  communis,  and  the  pyogenic  staphylococci  and  streptococci.  To  this  respect- 
able list  should  be  added  rabies,  the  specific  cause  of  which  is  unknown. 

It  is  by  these  important  discoveries  that  the  problems  of  immunity  have 
been  partly  removed  from  the  domain  of  pure  speculation  and  have  been 
openeci  to  experimental  solution.     Independently  of  their  bearing  upon  the 
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theories  of  immunity,  the  modern  experimental  studies  of  this  subject  have 
disclosed  many  new  facts  and  points  of  view  so  interesting  and  important  that 
they  merit  consideration  in  this  work. 

The  principal  means  which  have  been  employed  to  produce  artificial  immu- 
nity are  as  follows  : 

1.  Inoculation  of  small,  not  fatal,  quantities  of  living,  virulent  cultures  of 
the  specific  micro-organism  causing  the  disease. 

2.  Inoculation  of  the  living  specific  micro-organisms  partly  or  wholly 
attenuated  in  virulence.  The  -ways  by  which  virulence  may  be  weakened  or 
annulled  have  already  been  described  (page  17). 

3.  Injection  of  products  of  the  micro-organism  causing  the  disease.  Use 
may  be  made  of  products  contained  in  or  obtained  from  sterilized  cultures  or 
germ-free  filtrates  of  cultures  or  of  products  obtained  from  the  body  of  an 
infected  animal.  These  substances  may  be  injected  when  still  toxic,  or  more 
frequently  after  diminution  or  removal  of  their  toxicity.  The  principal  means 
of  reducing  toxic  power  and  increasing  vaccinating  power  are  heat  and  mix- 
ture with  certain  animal  juices,  particularly  thymus  extract,  or  with  trichlo- 
ride of  iodine  and  some  other  agents  injurious  to  bacterial  poisons.  The 
so-called  chemical  vaccines  belong  to  this  class.  They  have  a  very  wide  field 
of  application.  In  some  instances  partial  immunity  has  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  this  class  of  substances  into  the  stomach. 

4.  Injection  of  the  blood-serum  or  other  fluids  from  animals  artificially 
rendered  immune  from  the  disease;  also  the  ingestion  of  the  milk  of  such 
animals.  This  method  is  different  in  principle  from  the  preceding,  and  the 
resulting  immunity  presents  important  characteristics  which  Avill  be  explained 
later.  As  the  blood-serum  from  immunized  animals  may  possess  not  only 
prophylactic  but  also  curative  properties,  it  has  received  the  name  of  curative 
or  healing  serum. 

The  production  of  immunity  by  inoculation  of  a  bacterial  species  other 
than  that  which  causes  the  disease,  or  by  the  injection  of  chemical  substances 
not  derived  from  the  specific  bacteria  of  the  disease,  is  of  such  limited  appli- 
cation that  it  will  not  be  considered  here. 

Frequently  two  or  more  of  the  principles  of  immunization  described  are 
combined  in  the  method  adopted.  As  a  rule,  various  methods  can  be  success- 
fully employed  in  producing  artificial  immunity  from  a  given  disease. 

Our  understanding  of  the  process  of  immunization  was  greatly  advanced 
by  the  discovery  that  immunity,  no  less  than  disease,  is  produced  by  the  chem- 
ical products  of  bacteria,  and  may  be  brought  about  by  these  substances,  not 
only  when  they  are  elaborated  after  the  introduction  of  the  living  micro-organ- 
isms in  the  body,  but  also  when  they  are  formed  in  cultures  or  in  other  animals. 
Hence  the  distinction  between  livino-  vaccines  and  chemical  vaccines  is  not  so 
fundamental  as  at  first  glance  might  appear. 

The  bacterial  products  which  ])roduce  immunity  are  generally  believed  to 
be  proteids,  and  to  belong  especially  to  that  class  of  proteids  which  are  derived 
from  bacterial  cells. 
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TluMV  is  tviiloiK'o  iliMt  toxic  protoids  can  confer  inimnnity,  but  the  fact 
tliai  inununitv  can  Itc  nioic  readily  prodnccd  by  sterilized  cultures  or  filtrates, 
di'privcd  l)v  heal  or  in  other  ways  of  poisonous  properties,  than  by  the  unaltered 
toxic  snbstanees  has  ltd  to  the  view  that  the  imniiniizing  bacterial  products  are 
cither  distinet  from  toxic  products  or  are  derived  from  them.  In  large  doses 
the  vai-<'inatin"-  siii>tanccs  ar(>  iicncrallv  more  or  less  ])oisonous. 

Inununitv  does  nt>t  follow  at  once  ui)on  the  introduction  of  the  vaccinating 
sui»stanees  into  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  immediate  effect  of  their 
introduction  is  sometiuu's  increased  susceptibility.  There  is  a  period  of  more 
or  less  j>ronounced  reaction  before  immunity  is  established,  and  often  the  degree 
of  imnuinitv  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  reaction.  This  period  lasts 
usual! V  several  davs,  but  it  may  be  completed  in  a  few  hours  or  may  extend  to 
two  or  three  weeks,  varying  according  to  the  micro-organism  and  the  character 
and  dose  of  the  vaccine  employed.  If  living  vaccine  be  used,  there  are  gen- 
crallv  local  inflannnation  and  fever,  and  there  may  be  a  mild  attack  of  the 
disease.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  bacteria  introduced  should  multiply 
l)evond  the  neighborhood  of  the  point  of  inoculation.  Fever  and  loss  of 
weight  are  the  most  common  symptoms  of  the  reaction  following  the  injection 
of  chemical  vaccines,  which  may  or  may  not  cause  inflammation  at  the  site  of 
injection. 

The  inununity  which  is  conferred  from  a  disease  by  injecting  into  a  suscept- 
ible animal  the  blood-serum  or  other  fluids  of  another  animal  which  has 
already  been  rendered  artificially  immune  from  the  same  disease  is  contrasted 
in  important  particulars  Avith  that  produced  by  vaccinating  with  the  specific 
micro-organism  or  its  products.  By  the  former  method  we  introduce  fluids 
which  are  already  endowed  with  properties  upon  which  immunity  depends, 
whereas  by  the  latter  method  these  properties  must  first  be  developed  before 
immunity  is  established.  In  accordance  Avith  this  difference,  we  find  that  the 
blood-serum  from  an  artificially  immunized  animal  protects  at  once  or  within 
a  few  hours  after  its  introduction,  and  does  not  give  rise  to  any  notable  reac- 
tion. This  immediately  protective  effect  of  immune  serum  and  the  absence  of 
disturbing  reaction  are  qualities  which  suggested  the  use  of  such  serum  in  the 
treatment  of  infections.  The  degree  of  protection  afforded  is  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  quantity  of  immune  serum  introduced  and  to  the  degree  of  immunity  pos- 
sessed by  the  animal  from  which  the  serum  was  obtained.  According  to  Ehr- 
lich's  conception,  we  simply  transfer  a  part  of  the  immunity  possessed  by  one 
individual  to  another  individual,  and  this  second  individual  remains  protected 
only  as  long  as  the  immunity  substances  which  have  been  introduced  are 
retained  within  the  bodv.  Hence  immunitv  conferred  in  this  wav  is  called 
by  Ehrlich  passive  immunity;  in  distinction  from  the  more  stable  active 
immunity  produced  by  vaccination  with  micro-organisms  or  their  products. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  we  are  justified  in  taking  quite  so  simple 
a  view  of  the  matter.  The  demonstration  is  not  conclusive  that  in  producing 
this  so-called  passive  immunity  immune  serum  or  other  immune  fluids  do  not 
bring  about  some  change  in  the  body  upon  which  the  final  immunity  really 
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depends.  This  change,  however,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  certainly  not  compar- 
able to  that  which  leads  to  the  development  of  active  immunity  with  its  ante- 
cedent reaction,  often  severe  and  prolonged  over  several  days. 

Passive  immunity  (to  retain  the  use  of  this  convenient  but  not  wholly 
correct  term)  is  of  shorter  duration  than  well-established  active  immunity. 
It  may,  however,  continue,  with  diminishing  value,  for  at  least  two  months. 
Active  experimental  imuiunity  is  of  variable  duration.  When  well  established 
it  may  in  the  case  of  some  diseases  continue  at  least  several  years. 

So  fjir  as  the  present  evidence  extends,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  very 
substantial  immunity  can  be  produced  by  injecting  the  blood  or  fluids  of 
naturally  immune  animals. 

It  is  a  general  law  that  a  given  micro-organism  and  its  products  are  capa- 
ble of  conferrino;  immunity  onlv  from  that  disease  which  is  caused  bv  this 
organism.  An  animal  may,  however,  be  vaccinated  against  two  or  more 
pathogenic  micro-organisms.  The  products  of  the  tetanus  bacillus,  for 
example,  vaccinate  only  against  tetanus,  so  that  an  animal  made  immune 
from  tetanus  is  not  thereby  in  the  least  protected  from  diphtheria  or  any  other 
infection  than  tetanus.  The  tetanus  antitoxin  is  the  product  of  a  specific  reac- 
tion of  the  animal  body  induced  by  products  of  the  tetanus  bacillus,  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  can  be  produced  only  by  this  bacillus;  and  the  same  general  state- 
ment, with  some  exceptions,  is  true  of  the  other  specific  immunity  substances. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  that  of  two  bacteria  presenting  many  characters  in  com- 
mon— for  example,  the  typhoid-bacillus  and  the  bacillus  coli  communis — the 
products  of  the  one  will  vaccinate  against  it,  but  not  against  the  other,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  organisms  are  not  identical.  Moreover,  when  we  find  in 
animals  or  in  human  beings,  after  recovery  from  an  infectious  disease,  specific 
immunizing  substances  which  were  not  present  before  the  disease,  and  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  can  be  produced  only  through  the  activity  of  a  given  micro-organ- 
ism, we  feel  justified  in  inferring  that  that  micro-organism  has  been  operative 
in  the  causation  of  the  disease.  It  is  manifest  that  we  possess  in  the  detection 
of  such  specific  immunizing  substances  a  valuable  method  of  demonstrating 
the  causal  relation  of  a  micro-organism  to  a  given  disease.  This  method  has 
given  positive  results  in  human  beings  for  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  croupous 
pneumonia.  It  has  been  found  also  that  the  blood  of  persons  who  have  recov- 
ered from  cholera  or  typhoid  fever  possesses  decided,  often  very  powerful, 
properties  in  protecting  animals  from  the  pathogenic  effects  of  the  cholera 
spirillum  or  the  typhoid  bacillus  respectively.  Thus  Lazarus  found  in  two 
persons  who  had  recovered  from  cholera  that  ji^th  of  a  decimilligram  of  their 
blood-serum,  and  Wassermann  in  one  sucli  case  that  y^th  of  a  decimilligram 
of  the  serum  protected  guinea-pigs  from  the  effects  of  subsequent  inoculation 
with  a  quantity  of  cholera  bacilli  surely  fatal  to  unprotected  guinea-pigs. 
The  protective  influence  of  the  blood  progressively  increased  in  Wassermann's 
case  for  seven  weeks  after  recovery  from  cholera.  Similar  protective  proper- 
ties of  human  blood  against  the  typhoid  bacillus  have  been  found  after  recovery 
from  typhoid  fever.     These  observations  are  very  significant,  but  their  force  is 
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sonicwliat  losstMU'd  hv  tho  Uu-t  tliat  tlio  hlood  of  persons  who  have  never  had 
(•holt«ra  or  tvphoitl  Irvcr  soiuelinics  possesses  siniihir  protective  properties, 
ahhouirh  h\«vs  fonstantlv  and  i;onorally  in  loss  degree  than  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  nvoverod  a  short  tiinc  previously  I'roni  those  diseases. 

A  j>rinci})lo  of  groat  importance  is  that  iiiunnnity  may  be  angmontod  in 
do>;riH.'  bv  tlio  u;radiial  oinployniont  of  vaccines  of  increasing  strength,  followed 
bv  tlio  introduction  of  the  virulent  niicro-organisms  or  their  products,  until 
finallv  soinotinios  dosos  vastly  larger  than  suilice  to  kill  unvaccinated  animals 
o-an  bo  inooulatt'd.  'riiese  very  high  degrees  of  insusceptibility,  however,  have 
btvn  attained  only  in  the  case  of  those  toxic  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria  and 
tetanus,  the  imnuinity  from  which  depends  upon  an  antidotal  power  of  the 
bloinl  and  fluids  against  the  specific  poison  of  the  disease. 

When  we  come  to  test  experimental  imnuinity  from  various  micro-organ- 
i>m<  l)v  injecting  into  the  protected  animal  these  organisms  or  their  poisonous 
products,  we  find  that  there  are  two  principal  kinds  of  insusceptibility.  With 
ono  kind  the  animal  is  protected  against  a  fatal  dose  of  the  specific  bacteria 
without  possessing  any  decidedly  increased  tolerance  of  the  toxic  products  of 
the  bacteria.  According  to  some  observations,  immunity  of  this  kind  is  in 
some  instances  associated  even  with  diminished  tolerance  of  the  poisons.  This 
immunity  must  depend  upon  restraint  of  growth  or  destruction  of  the  bacteria 
or  upon  deprivation  of  their  power  of  producing  toxic  substances. 

With  the  other  kind  of  immunity  the  protected  animal  is  insusceptible  to 
the  poisonous  products  of  the  specific  organism,  so  that  even  if  the  organism 
should  survive  for  a  time  in  the  body,  it  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary 
saprophyte.  It  has  been  proposed  to  limit  the  term  "immunity"  to  the  first 
kind,  and  to  describe  as  "poison-proof,"  but  not  immune,  those  individuals 
who  are  simply  insusceptible  to  the  poison.  While  recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  distinctions  mentioned,  it  does  not  seem  wise  at  present  thus  to  limit  the 
signification  of  the  word  immunity.  Our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under- 
lying immunity  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  how  fundamental  these  distinctions 
really  are. 

A  moderate  degree  of  insusceptibility  to  the  specific  poisons  of  bacteria 
may  be  acquired  as  the  result  of  a  simple  tolerance  of  these  poisons,  but  when 
this  insusceptibility  exists  in  a  high  degree  after  immunization  it  is  due  to  the 
power  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  immune  body  to  antagonize  these 
poisons.  If  the  specific  poison  be  mixed  outside  of  the  body  in  proper  pro- 
portion with  the  immune  blood-serum,  it  is  found  that  this  mixture  can  be 
injected  into  a  susceptible  animal  without  manifesting  poisonous  properties. 
It  has  been  generally  inferred  from  this  observation  that  the  fluids  of  the 
immunized  animal  actually  destroy  or  neutralize  the  poison.  Such  fluids  are 
therefore  said  to  be  toxicidal,  in  distinction  from  bactericidal,  and  the  anti- 
dote to  the  poison  is  called  antitoxin.  It  has  not,  however,  been  proven  that 
the  antitoxin  act-  by  destroying  the  toxin.  It  may  be  that  both  act  in  an 
antagonistic  manner  upon  the  living  cells  of  the  body,  the  antitoxin  rendering 
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the  cells  insusceptible  to  the  toxin.     Experiments  of  Buchner  indicate  the 
possibility  of  this  latter  explanation. 

We  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  or  the  source  of 
these  antitoxins.  They  are  commonly  believed  to  be  proteids  of  some  form. 
They  are  less  susceptible  to  the  action  of  heat  and  other  injurious  agents  than 
are  the  so-called  toxalbumins.  The  albuminous  precipitates  thrown  down  from 
antitoxic  fluids  by  alcohol,  and  more  especially  those  obtained  by  adding  ammo- 
nium sulphate  or  magnesium  sulphate,  retain  in  the  dried  state  a  considerable 
part  of  the  antitoxin.  In  various  ways  antitoxins  may  be  obtained  in  a  more 
concenti^ated  form  than  in  the  original  fluids. 

Our  principal  knowledge  of  the  practically  and  scientifically  important 
subject  of  antitoxic  immunity  relates  to  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  and  to  the 
vegetable  toxalbumins,  abrin,  ricin,  and  robin,  studied  by  Ehrlich.  We  owe 
to  Behring  and  Kitasato  and  to  Ehrlich  the  pioneer  investigations  in  this  line. 
The  primary  immunization  of  susceptible  animals  from  tetanus  or  diphtheria 
may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways  by  the  bacilli  or  their  products  partly 
deprived  of  virulence  by  heat,  trichloride  of  iodine,  or  other  agents. 

A  most  important  characteristic  of  artificial  immunity  from  toxins  is  that  by 
successive  injections  of  increasing  amounts  of  the  poisonous  substances  into  the 
vaccinated  animals  the  antitoxic  or  immunizing  power  of  the  fluids  can  be  aug- 
mented to  an  astounding  degree.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  immunizing  power  of 
the  fluids  may  become  sufiiciently  high  to  exert  curative  effects  when  injected  after 
the  introduction  into  a  susceptible  animal  of  the  specific  micro-organism  or  its 
poison.  Each  fresh  injection  of  the  specific  poison  into  the  animal  undergoing 
immunization  uses  up  a  certain  amount  of  antitoxin,  but  tliis  primary  reduc- 
tion is  followed  eacli  time  by  a  rise  in  antitoxic  power.  A  partial  decline 
follows  this  elevation,  but  the  curve  remains  at  a  level  higher  than  that  exist- 
ing before  the  injection.  This  reaction  before  the  permanent  level  is  reached 
occupies  several  days.  Considerable  time,  therefore,  is  required  to  obtain 
blood  of  very  high  immunizing  power.  To  what  height  this  may  reach  we  ^ 
cannot  at  present  tell.  Behring  in  1892  estimated,  according  to  his  method, 
the  immunizing  value  of  the  blood-serum  of  a  horse  which  he  had  during  two 
years  rendered  increasingly  immune  from  tetanus  as  1  to  10,000,000,  by  which 
is  meant  that  roiroVoiro^'^  ^^"i-  of  serum  will  protect  1  gram-weight  of  mouse 
from  the  subsequent  injection  of  the  smallest,  surely  fatal,  dose  of  the  tetanus 
poison,  or  1  ccm.  of  serum  suffices  to  immunize  500,000  mice,  weighing  each 
20  grams,  or  200  sheep,  weigliing  each  50  kilo. 

Artificial  immunity  from  rabies  probably  depends  upon  this  so-called  anti- 
toxic power  of  the  blood  and  fluids  of  protected  animals,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  acquired  immunity  froui  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  this  power  may  be 
increased  by  successive  inoculations  with  the  virus  of  rabies. 

To  what  extent  acquired  immunity  from  other  infectious  diseases  affectmg 
human  beings  depends  upon  an  antitoxic  power  of  the  blood  cannot  at  present 
be  stated.  It  has  been  claimed  by  the  Klemperers  that  this  is  the  explanation 
of  immunity  from  the  micrococcus  lanceolatus,  which  causes  croupous  pueu- 
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iu..iii:».  Tli.-ir  ohsorvatii.r.s  on  this  point  arc  not  in  accord  with  those  of 
sfv.ral  other  cxpfrinK'ntcrs.  The  cxporimontal  immnnity  which  can  readily 
1...  i.n.dii.-(tl  in  animals  from  tlir  bacteria  of  cholera  and  of  typhoid  fever  has 
al-u  1m-.  II  n  t'ciiv.!  to  ih(-  (IcvclopnuMit  ol"  an  antitoxic  power  of  the  blood,  but 
mt-nt  inve>ti«:ati.>ns  indicate  that  animals  i)rotected  by  vaccination  against 
these  bacteria  are  not  insnsceptil)le  in  any  marked  degree  to  their  poisons. 

The  blood  of  animals  j>rotected  by  vaccination  from  the  pneumococcus,  the 
rhoh-ra  spirillum,  or  the  typhoid  bacillus  is  capable  of  protecting  susceptible 
animals  from  .subsi'.picnt  inoculation  with  these  micro-organisms.  This  pro- 
tiH-tivc  power  ..f  the  blood  reaches  the  highest  degree  in  cases  of  antitoxic 
iunuunitv.  but  it  accompanies  also  artificial  immunity,  which  is  unattended  by 
insusccptibilitv  to  the  sjiccitic  poisons  of  the  causal  micro-organism.  It  seems 
to  lieluUM-  to  ;mv  solid  ac(piirc(l  iiunuuiity. 

There  are  many  infectious  diseases  acquired  immunity  from  which  cannot 
U*  explained  bv  the  existence  of  an  antitoxic  power  of  the  blood  analo- 
gous tit  that  jin'seiu  in  artificial  immimity  from  diphtheria  and  tetanus. 
Inunnnitv  fn.m  anthrax  and  other  scpticsemic  diseases,  accompanied  by 
great  invasion  of  the  blood  with  bacteria,  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way. 
The  antitoxic  principle  does  not  furnish  an  explanation  even  for  natural, 
hereditarv  imnumity  from  tetanus  and  di})htheria.  The  blood  of  the  hen, 
which  i<  naturally  immune  from  tetanus,  is  not  an  antidote  to  the  tetanus 
jX)ison,  i)ut  it  may  acquire  this  antitoxic  power  after  injection  of  this  poison, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  hen  is  not  susceptible  to  it.  This  is  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  tolerance  by  the  body-cells  of  specific  bacterial 
poisons  may  exist  without  any  antidotal  power  of  the  blood  and  fluids  against 
these  poisons.  It  also  shows  th(»  wide  difference  there  may  be  between  the 
basis  of  natural  imnuinity  and  that  of  acquired  immunity  from  one  and  the 
same  disease.  The  same  general  statements  are  true  as  regards  rats  and  diph- 
theria. 

Difficulty  has  been  found  in  conferring  immunity  from  diseases  caused  by 
the  nudti])Hcation  of  bacteria  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Guinea-pigs  and  rabbits 
vaccinated  against  the  cholera  bacillus  are  protected  against  several  times  the 
fatal  dose  of  cholera  cultures  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  it  is  not 
satisfactorily  established  that  they  are  protected  from  infection  with  cultures 
intnxlueed  by  way  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  under  the  conditions  in  which 
this  mode  of  introduction  causes  infection.  Infections  and  intoxications  of 
animals  with  cholera  or  typhoid  bacilli  inoculated  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
are  so  different  from  the  natural  diseases  in  human  beings  that  we  must  be 
xGYv  guarded  in  apj)lying  to  the  latter  these  experimental  results. 

The  discovery  by  Ehrlich  that  immunity  may  be  aflPorded  by  the  ingestion 
as  well  as  the  injection  of  the  milk  of  immunized  animals  is  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  immunity  and  to  our  resources  in  the  way 
of  prophylaxis  and  treatment.  It  bears  upon  the  question  of  inheritance  of 
acquired  immunity. 

Acquired  immunity  may  be  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  her  offspring. 
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The  question  of  germinal  transmission  of  acquired  immunity  not  only  is  of 
medical  interest,  but  bears  also  upon  the  great  problem  of  inheritance  of 
acquired  traits.  Only  paternal  inheritance  can  give  a  conclusive  answer  to 
this  question,  at  least  so  far  as  mammals  are  concerned.  In  the  case  of  inherit- 
ance of  acquired  immunity  from  the  mother,  the  possibility  of  transmission 
through  the  ])lacenta  rather  than  through  the  ovum  cannot  be  excluded. 

The  only  instance  known  to  the  writer  in  human  beings  in  which  it  has 
been  claimed  that  artificial  immunity  may  be  acquired  by  germinal  inheritance 
is  that  embodied  in  Profeta's  law,  which  asserts  that  liealthy  children  born 
of  syphilitic  parents  are  protected  against  syphilis.  The  evidence,  however, 
is  certainly  inconclusive  that  the  healthy  child  of  a  syphilitic  father  and  a 
non-svphilitic  mother  enjoys  any  increased  insusceptibility  to  syphilis.  The 
experimental  data  bearing  upon  this  question  are  too  meagre  to  furnish  a 
definite  answer.  Ehrlich  found  that  mice  born  of  normal  mothers  impreg- 
nated by  males  rendered  highly  immune  from  the  toxic  phytalbumoses, 
abrin  and  ricin,  possessed  no  immunity  whatever  from  these  substances,  and 
he  therefore  concludes  that  "  the  idioj)lasm  of  the  sperm  is  not  capable  of 
transmitting  immunitv."  On  the  other  hand,  Tizzoni  and  Centanni  assert 
that  acquired  immunity  from  rabies  may  be  transmitted,  alth(^ugh  much  less- 
ened in  degree,  from  the  immunized  father  to  the  offspring  of  mothers  unpro- 
tected against  this  disease,  and  Tizzoni  and  Cattani  claim  to  possess  the  same 
evidence  for  tetanus.  They  interpret  these  results  as  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  inheritance  of  acquired  traits.  Similar  experiments  by  other  investigators 
have  afforded  negative  results. 

Passing  to  placental  inheritance,  we  have  to  consider  three  possibilities:  (1) 
protection  afforded  by  contracting  the  disease  in  utero ;  (2)  protection  resulting 
from  the  reception  of  vaccinating  substances  from  the  mother  (active  immu- 
nity) ;  (3)  protection  conferred  by  the  recej^tion  of  developed  immunity  sub- 
stances from  the  mother  (passive  immunity).  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  first  and  third  modes  of  protection.  We  have  already 
considered  sufficiently  intra-uterine  foetal  infection,  which  does  not  bear  upon 
the  (question  of  inheritance  of  acquired  immunity.  The  occurrence  of  immu- 
nity as  the  result  of  reception  l)y  the  foetus  of  immunity  substances  contained 
in  the  mother  has  been  demonstrated  by  Ehrlich  for  immunity  from  abrin, 
ricin,  and  robin,  and  by  Tizzoni  and  others  for  tetanus  and  rabies.  This 
passive  immunity  is  reinforced  after  birth  by  ingestion  of  the  mother's  milk, 
which  possesses  the  same  protective  properties  as  the  blood.  By  this  reinforce- 
ment it  continues  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  observations 
concerning  inherited  artificial  immunity  in  human  beings  from  small-pox, 
syphilis,  and,  doubtfully,  vaccinia,  and  in  animals  from  sheep-pox,  anthrax, 
symptomatic  anthrax,  pneumococcus  infection,  infection  with  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  and  some  other  diseases,  have  not  generally  been  made  under 
conditions  which  permit  a  positive  decision  as  to  whether  the  immunity  is 
the  result  of  vaccination  of  the  foetus  coincideutly  with  that  of  the  mother, 
or  of  the  simple  transmission  of  developed  immunity  from  mother  to  foetus, 
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sul)siHiiu>ntlv  iviiilom'.!  I'v  ilic  inotluM-'s  milk.  AVhon  the  mother's  immunity 
;<;  IikIiuhmI  (hirintr  i»ri'irn:incv  hv  recovery  from  infection  or  by  vaccination  with 
hat'terinl  iir.Mlii.i-..  it  dot-  not  ncco.suily  follow  that  acquired  foetal  innnunity 
i-  .liic  :il-o  to  vaccination.  It  may  be  so-called  ])assive  immunity.  The  dura- 
tion ..t"  the  inherited  immunity  may  alford  an  answer  to  this  question. 

Tile  onlv  instance  known  in  which  immunity  appears  to  be  received  by  the 
mother  from  the  fd'tns  is  that  sometimes  observed  in  the  healthy  mothers  of 
svi^hilitic  infants  (Colics'   law). 

\\'(>  jiossess  no  general  explanation  of  the  basis  of  immunity.  It  is  certain 
that  the  various  kinds  of  immunity — the  innnunity  of  plants  and  of  animals, 
the  immunitv  of  warm-blooded  and  of  cold-blooded  animals,  the  immunity 
from  ordinary  oblii^ate  saprophytes  and  that  from  pathogenic  organisms,  im- 
nmnitv  from  bacterial  poisons  and  that  from  tlie  bacterial  cells  alone,  natural 
innnnnitv  and  acquired  imiiiunity — do  not  all  depend  upon  the  same  causes. 
>\'c  can  irive  space  here  to  a  brief  consideration  only  of  those  tlieories  of 
immunitv   which  rest  upon  some  experimental  basis  of  facts. 

The  leading  theories  of  immunity  which  more  especially  concern  us  may 
be  brought  into  two  classes — one  which  attributes  immunity  to  the  direct  and 
active  intervention  of  the  living  cells  of  the  body,  and  the  other,  which 
cxi^lains  innnunity  by  the  properties  of  the  extracellular  fluids  of  the  body. 
In  the  last  analysis  these  properties  of  the  body  humors  must  depend  upon 
the  activities  of  cells,  so  that  we  must  have  recourse  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  cellular  functions  in  any  adequate  explanation  of  immunity. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  first  class  of  theories  is  the  phagocytic 
theorv,  which  has  been  elaborated  by  Metchnikoif  with  a  wealth  of  detail 
and  a  clearness  and  charm  of  presentation  which  make  this  theory  the  most 
fascinating  and  satisfying  to  the  mind  of  all.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  a 
wider  applicability,  if  accepted,  than  any  other  explanation  of  immunity. 

The  phagocytic  theory  supposes  that  immunity  depends  upon  the  seizure  of 
invading  micro-organisms  by  amoeboid  cells  of  the  body,  and  the  subsequent 
destruction  of  these  organisms  by  digestion  or  other  chemical  agencies  in  the 
interior  of  the  cells.  The  polynuclear  leucocytes  are  the  most  numerous  and 
important  phagocytes,  but  other  raesodermi(3  cells  may  perform  the  same  func- 
tion. According  to  this  view,  the  phagocytes  are  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  body,  and  engage  in  a  veritable  conflict  with  the  parasites.  Immunity  is 
acquired  when  the  phagocytes  have  gained  tolerance  of  the  poisons  of  micro- 
organisms and  are  no  longer  repelled  by  them. 

The  main  support  of  the  phagocytic  theory  is  found  in  the  difference  in 
behavior  toward  invading  micro-organisms  between  the  leucocytes  of  a  sus- 
ceptible and  those  of  an  insusceptible  individual.  If  the  individual  is  insus- 
ceptible, phagocytes,  chiefly  leucocytes,  accumulate  around  the  micro-organisms 
and  take  them  up,  Avhereas  in  a  susceptible  individual  this  phagocytosis  is 
generally  absent  or  present  only  in  small  degree. 

Undoubtedly  there  exists  as  a  general  law,  to  which  there  are  not  a  few 
exceptions,  this  parallelism  between  phagocytosis  and  immunity.    But  in  order 
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to  prove  that  insusceptibility  is  to  be  explained  solely  or  chiefly  by  phagocyto- 
sis, it  must  be  shown  that  the  micro-organisms  have  not  first  been  injured  by 
extracellular  agencies  before  their  reception  by  phagocytes,  and  also  that,  even 
if  living  and  virulent  micro-organisms  are  seized  and  destroyed  within  cells, 
they  may  not  also  be  weakened  or  killed  outside  of  the  cells. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  these  objections  have  not  been  overthrown 
bv  the  supporters  of  the  phagocytic  hypothes'is.  It  is  true  that  Metchni- 
koff  has  proven  that  phagocytes  may  take  up  living  and  apparently  viru- 
lent bacteria,  and  that  these  bacteria  undergo  degeneration  and  death  in  the 
interior  of  the  cells.  But  he  has  not  shown  that,  as  a  rule,  bacteria  when 
taken  up  by  cells  have  suffered  no  mjury  from  extracellular  agencies; 
and,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  fluids  of  the  body  may  damage  bacteria,  the 
phagocytic  theory  must  bring  evidence  of  the  exclusion  of  these  agencies. 
Direct  observations  which  show  that  bacteria  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  body  may  degenerate  and  die  not  only  within  cells,  but  also  outside  of 
them  in  the  humors  and  tissues,  are  many  and  come  from  good  investigators, 
and,  although  vigorously  contested  by  Metchnikoff,  must  be  accepted. 

The  principles  of  chemotaxis  have  been  urged  both  for  and  against  the 
phagocytic  theory.  Those  who  hold  with  Buchner  that  it  is  chiefly  or  exclu- 
sively the  proteids  derived  from  degenerating  and  dead  bacteria  which  attract 
leucocytes,  whereas  the  toxic  proteids  repel  them,  consider  that  this  is  the 
strongest  argument  against  the  phagocytic  theory.  But,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  there  is  evidence  that  also  living  and  vigorous  bacteria  may  secrete 
positively  chemotactic  substances,  so  that  we  are  not  inclined  to  give  decisive 
weight  to  this  line  of  argument. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  phagocytic  theory  that  in  chronic  infections 
like  tuberculosis  and  leprosy,  and  in  some  acute  infections,  notably  mouse 
septicaemia,  living  bacteria  multiply  and  flourish  in  large  numbers  inside  of 
leucocytes  and  other  cells,  and  often  destroy  these  cells.  The  supporters  of 
the  theory  reply  that  it  is  not  enough  that  parasites  should  be  simply  received 
by  leucocytes :  the  intracellular  agents  of  destruction  must  be  operative.  The 
phagocytes  have  done  their  best,  but  these  bacteria  adapt  themselves  to  the 
medium  within  the  cells  and  triumph  over  them. 

We  cannot  therefore  assign  to  phagocytosis  the  exclusive  role  which  is 
given  to  it  by  Metchnikoff  in  the  explanation  of  immunity.  That  it  plays  a 
part  cannot  be  doubted  ;  the  only  question  is.  How  important  a  part  ?  To 
regard  the  phagocytes  simply  as  scavengers  and  crematories  for  dead  micro- 
organisms is  not  in  accordance  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  they  may  seize 
and  destroy  living  bacteria.  Some  think  that  the  phagocytes  complete  the 
work  of  destruction  already  begun  outside  of  them  ;  others  believe  that 
micro-organisms  perish  equally  inside  and  outside  of  the  cells,  the  conditions 
being  perhaps  more  unfavorable  for  them  within  the  cells ;  and  others  hold 
that  the  antibacterial  properties  of  the  extracellular  fluids  are  produced  or 
increased  through  the  agency  of  leucocytes  and  other  cells.  Kossell  believes 
that  nucleinic  acid  contained  in  or  derived  from  leucocytes  and  other  cells  is 
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X\w  c\\'w(  l)aotoriciilal  aircnt.    ll  lias  Iuhmi  lioUl  that  leucocytes  may  form  a  wall 
aroutid  inicro-oriraiiisin>  and  inct'lianically  \\v\\\  tlicni  in. 

'riuTc  an'  nianv  tli<M.ri(>s  whicli  attempt  to  explain  immunity  by  the  prop- 
ertii's  ot'  tlu'  1»M(I\    hinuors. 

It  has  Ihhmi  niiii'd  that  immunity  may  depend  ujwn  a  lack  of  nutritive 
material  eajiaMf  <'!'  assimilation  by  the  mieru-organism  in  question,  which 
tluTolbn'  «lics  ol"  innutrition.  Tiiis  explanation  may  apply  to  some  instances 
of  natural  immunity— for  example,  from  ordinary  saprophytes — but  experi- 
ments have  made  it  im])ossible  to  accept  it  as  the  explanation  of  most  cases  of 
innnunity,  especially  of  acquired  immunity. 

The  process  of  inununization  and  the  phenomena  of  immunity  already 
describtH.1  necessitate  the  rejection  of  the  retention  hypothesis,  at  least  in  its 
original  form,  aeeording  to  which  acquired  immunity  was  thought  to  depend 
upon  the  retention  for  an  indefinite  period  within  the  body  of  pt:oducts  of  the 
micro-organism  from  which  protection  has  been  acquired. 

The  power  of  the  fluids,  particularly  the  blood,  of  destroying  or  antago- 
nizing the  action  of  the  specific  poisons  of  micro-organisms  is  the  explanation 
of  ac-t|uired  inmiunitv  from  a  certain  number  of  toxic  diseases  already  con- 
sidered. Indeed,  this  antitoxic  power  is  the  most  thoroughly  demonstrated 
explanation  of  immunity  which  we  hav^e,  but  it  is  applicable  only  to  a  limited 
number  of  diseases — exactly  how  large  a  number  we  cannot  at  present  say — 
and  apparently  only  to  acquired  immunity. 

Of  the  humoral  theories  of  immunity,  the  one  which  deserves  most  consid- 
eration for  diseases  in  which  the  antitoxic  power  of  the  blood  does  not  come 
into  (question  is  that  which  attributes  immunity  to  a  direct  germicidal  action 
of  the  blood  and  fluids  of  the  body.  Since  the  important  investigations  of 
Nuttall  upon  the  power  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  to  kill  bacteria  in  a  short 
time,  this  theory  of  immunity  has  had  many  supporters. 

Buchner  has  given  the  name  of  *' alexins,"  and  Hankin  that  of  "defensive 

proteids  "  to  the  bactericidal  and  antitoxic  substances  of  the  blood  and  body 

fluids.     Bactericidal  alexins  are  believed  to  be  proteids  of  an  unstable  nature. 

They  lose  their  characteristic  property  when  deprived   by  dialysis  of  their 

combination  with  certain  salts.    Vaughan  has  shown  that  solutions  of  nuclein 

are  powerfully  germicidal.     According  to  Kossell  and  to  Vaughan,  the  most 

important  bactericidal  agent  in  the  body  is  to  be  found  in  nucleinic  acid  or  in 

nucleins.    The  bactericidal  power  of  blood  belongs  to  the  serum  independently 

of  the  presence  of  cells,  and  is  tested  by  mixing  with  the  sterile  blood-serum  or 

other  fluids  outside  of  the  body  a  known  number  of  bacteria,  and  determining 

quantitatively,  by  well-established  methods  at  definite  intervals  of  time,  whether 

the  bacteria  have  multijilied  or  been  arrested  in  development  or  have  died.    It 

is  found  that  the  blood-serum  varies  in  bactericidal  power  according  to  the 

animal  from  whicli  it  is  derived,  and  according  to  the  species  of  bacteria  with 

which  it  is  tested.     According  to  these  varying  conditions  there  are  all  grades 

of  action,  from  entire  absence  of  bactericidal  power  to  a  capacity  of  killing 

manv  hundred  thousand  bacteria  within  a  few  hours. 
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The  chief  difficulty  with  this  theory  of  immunity  has  been  to  establish  any 
such  correspondence  between  insusceptibility  and  bactericidal  power  of  the 
blood  and  fluids  as  exists  between  phagocytosis  and  immunity.  We  find,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  blood-serum  of  some  animals  susceptible  to  a  given 
bacterium  is  destructive  in  marked  degree  to  this  organism,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  serum  of  some  animals  insusceptible  to  a  bacterial  species  is 
devoid  of  notable  bactericidal  power  over  this  species.  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  we  cannot  at  present  explain  immunity  by  any  demonstrated  anti- 
bacterial action  of  the  blood  and  fluids,  but  this  is  not  saying  that  such  action 
is  absent  in  these  cases. 

There  are,  however,  several  striking  instances  of  correspondence  between 
immunity  and  bactericidal  power  of  the  blood.  This  is  true  in  some  cases  of 
natural  immunity,  but  more  convincing  are  those  cases  in  which  the  bacteri- 
cidal capacity  is  developed  as  an  accompaniment  of  acquired  immunity.  The 
blood-serum  of  normal  guinea-pigs  possesses  relatively  little  bactericidal  power 
over  the  vibrio  Metchnikovi,  but  that  of  guinea-pigs  rendered  by  vaccination 
insusceptible  to  this  organism  has  acquired  the  power  of  killing  in  a  short 
time  large  numbers  of  the  vibrio.  A  similar  difference  has  been  demonstrated, 
although  less  constantly,  between  the  blood  of  normal  guinea-pigs  and  that  of 
guinea-pigs  vaccinated  against  the  cholera  vibrio,  which  is  very  similar  in 
morphology  and  biological  properties  to  the  vibrio  of  Metchnikofl*.  Metch- 
nikoff  attempts  to  break  the  force  of  these  observations  by  the  contention  that 
the  bacteria  may  indeed  be  killed  by  the  blood-serum  outside  of  the  body,  but 
that  they  are  not  killed  by  the  blood  and  fluids  in  the  living  body.  The  con- 
ditions are  of  course  different  in  the  living  body  from  those  in  the  test-tube, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  the  bactericidal  power  of  the  fluids  may  be  exerted 
within  the  body,  although  often  less  completely  and  less  rapidly  than  in  the 
test-tube. 

It  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  antibacterial  properties  may  pertain  to  the 
extracellular  fluids  within  the  living  body,  when  they  are  not  always  demon- 
strable in  fluids  withdrawn  from  the  body,  and  also  that  these  properties  may 
be  latent  and  developed  in  the  immune  individual  as  the  result  of  a  reaction 
set  up  by  the  invasion  of  the  bacteria ;  but  we  have  little  positive  evidence  to 
support  these  suppositions. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  immunity  may  sometimes  depend  upon  other 
properties  of  the  fluids  besides  the  bactericidal  and  antitoxic,  such  as  simple 
restraint  of  growth  or  attenuation  of  virulence  or  deprivation  of  the  power  of 
producing  toxic  substances. 

We  have  considered,  thus  far,  the  protection  which  may  be  afforded  by 
immunizing  substances  when  introduced  into  the  animal  body  before  the 
entrance  of  pathogenic .  micro-organisms.  We  have  seen  that  as  regards 
many  important  micro-organisms  of  disease  there  is  no  especial  difficulty  in 
conferring  upon  animals  greater  or  less  insusceptibility  to  subsequent  infec- 
tion.    When,  however,  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  protection  by  these  sub- 
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stands  at  tor  tlu"  jKitlioiiouio  organisms  have  been  introduced  into  the  body, 
the  dillieiihii's  in  attainin<i  sueeess  beeonie  greater  and  greater  as  time  elapses, 
and  aiter  tlie  symptoms  are  well  marked  the  difficulties  are  vastly  greater  in 
efliH-tiii"-  cure  than  thev  are  in  simi)le  innnunization  before  infection. 

(.'unuive  snbstanws  have  been  sought  for  among  the  cultural  products  of 
bacteria.  Kitch's  tuberculin  is  a  notable  example.  The  specific  vaccinating 
.substanivs  have  \\vv\\  ai)plied  to  the  treatment  of  experimental  infections. 
There  are,  however,  serious  obstacles  to  attaining  success  in  healing  with  these 
bacterial  jiroducts.  These  vaccinating  substances  require,  as  a  rule,  consider- 
able time,  two  or  three  <lays,  and  usually  longer,  to  produce  immunity.  They 
must  therefore  be  obtained  generally  in  a  more  concentrated  form  if  they  are 
to  be  usixl  for  acute  infections.  In  some  instances  such  concentration  has  been 
accomplished.  This  class  of  bacterial  products,  unless  completely  deprived  of 
toxic  properties,  is  likely  to  produce  a  reaction  which  is  distinctly  unfavorable, 
and  may  increase  susceptibility  to  the  micro-organism  forming  them.  In  a 
few  instances  this  difficulty  also  has  been  overcome.  The  successes,  however, 
which  have  been  attained  in  animals  with  concentrated  immunizing  and  non- 
toxic bacterial  products  injected  after  the  entrance  of  the  micro-organisms  into 
the  body  have  been  only  modest,  and  consist  chiefly  in  conferring  protection 
when  the  treatment  has  begun  before  the  manifestation  of  distinct  symptoms 
or  in  infections  of  slow  progress  and  only  moderate  intensity. 

Greater  success  has  been  reached  in  treating  experimental  infections  or 
intoxications  by  means  of  the  blood-serum,  milk,  or  other  fluids  from  ani- 
mals which  have  been  rendered  by  vaccination  immune  from  the  micro-or- 
ganisms causing  the  disease.  This  method  of  treatment  is  called  blood-serum 
therapy  by  Behring,  who  has  been  especially  active  in  developing  its  princi- 
ples. The  characteristic  properties  of  this  curative  serum  have  already  been 
described. 

The  principles  of  blood-serum  therapy  have  been  worked  out  most  fully  for 
tetanus  and  dii)htheria.  It  has  been  found  that  the  curative  properties  of  the 
serum  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  injected  and  to  the  degree  of 
immunity  possessed  by  the  animal  yielding  the  serum.  To  produce  the  same 
curative  effects  in  large  animals  as  in  small  it  is  necessary  to  inject  proportion- 
ately larger  amounts,  and  as  regards  tetanus  these  amounts  stand  in  approxi- 
mately direct  ratio  to  the  respective  weights  of  the  animals.  Of  decisive 
influence  upon  the  result  are  the  stage  and  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  If 
the  serum  be  injected  immediately  after  the  reception  of  the  virus,  a  larger 
quantity  of  serum  is  required  to  afford  protection  than  a  few  hours  previously, 
and  the  amount  required  increases  as  time  elapses,  until  as  soon  as  the  very 
first  symptoms  of  the  minimal  fatal  dose  of  the  tetanus  poison  appear  in  the 
mouse,  one  thousand  times  the  quantity  of  serum  necessary  for  simple  immu- 
nization must  be  injected,  and  with  each  succeeding  hour  the  requisite  amount 
increases  at  an  enormous  rate,  so  that  after  twenty-four  hours  the  necessary 
quantity  of  serum  possessing  an  immunizing  value  of  1  to  1,000,000  is  too 
great  to  be  introduced  into  the  animal  (Behring).     The  larger  the  amount  of 
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tetanus-poison  which  has  been  received,  the  greater  must  be  the  quantity  of 
healing  serum  injected. 

A  desideratum,  as  yet  only  imperfectly  attained,  is  a  method  of  obtaining 
the  specific  curative  substances  in  a  much  more  concentrated  and  easily  pre- 
served form  than  in  the  original  fluids. 

The  conditions  have  been  found,  as  regards  progressive  increase  of  dosage 
of  serum  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease,  decidedly  more  favorable  for 
experimental  diphtheria  than  for  tetanus. 

It  is  evident  that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  successful  application 
of  serum-therapy  to  large  animals  and  to  man  are  great.  It  is  important  not 
to  generalize,  but  to  work  out  for  each  disease  separately  a  sound  experimental 
basis  for  this  mode  of  treatment,  as  has  already  been  done  with  considerable 
success  for  tetanus.  This  statement  is  sufficiently  evident  when  we  consider 
the  varying  conditions  which  underlie  immunity  from  different  diseases,  the 
varying  degrees  of  immunity  attainable,  and  our  imperfect  knowledge  as  to 
both  of  these  points  as  regards  many  diseases.  The  consideration  of  the,  as 
yet  only  very  limited,  applications  of  serum-therapy  to  human  diseases  belongs 
to  other  sections  of  this  work. 


DIATHETIC  DISEASES. 

Bv    HKNRY  M.  LYMAN. 


TiiK  tonn  (liadtrsis  has  been  employed  to  designate  so  many  different 
IxhIIIv  conditions  and  diseases  that  it  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  original  pre- 
cision, and  has  consetpicntly  fallen  into  considerable  disfavor.  This  fact  is  to 
hi}  regretted,  for  a  careful  analysis  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  disease  brings 
clearly  to  view  the  intimate  relationship  that  exists  between  a  large  class  of 
bwlily  disorders  and  certain  peculiarities  of  original  constitution  and  function. 
In  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  such  observations  it  is  necessary  to  rehabil- 
itate the  term  by  the  aid  of  a  few  precise  definitions. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  work  of  definition,  it  is,  however,  desirable  to 
review  briefiy  the  physiological  processes  by  which  a  continual  circulation  of 
matter  is  maintained  throughout  the  protoplasmic  molecules  of  a  living  organ- 
ism. Thus  viewed,  a  continual  procession  of  non-living  atoms  is  perceived  to 
j>enetrate  the  living  molecules,  where  they  are  transformed  into  living  matter, 
and  are  subjected  to  various  chemical  reactions  with  oxygen  by  which  the 
complex  molecule  is  reduced  once  more  to  the  condition  of  non-living  matter 
that  is  finally  expelled  from  the  organism  to  give  place  for  another  group  of 
nutrient  particles.  Within  each  jjrotoplasmic  molecule  successive  atoms  are 
continually  born  into  the  world  of  life,  where  they  live  and  act  and  die,  and 
disappear  to  rejoin  their  dead  companions  in  the  universe  of  matter. 

The  continuous  exchange  that  is  thus  effected  within  the  protoplasmic 
molecules  of  an  organized  body  constitutes  the  process  of  nutrition  :  it  consists 
of  assimilation,  reaction,  and  disassimilation.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
processes  the  latent  energies  that  have  been  stored  up  in  the  nutrient  particles 
that  enter  the  organism  are  liberated  within  the  molecules  of  living  matter, 
and  thus  furnish  motive-power,  heat,  electricity,  and  chemical  forces  which  are 
transmitted  through  the  intervention  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  circula- 
tor}'  fluids  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  controlling  influence  of  the  nervous  system  over  the  processes  of 
nutrition  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation  when  it  is  made  conspicuous  by  the 
effects  of  nervous  diseases  and  modification  of  structure  in  the  brain  or  the 
great  ganglia  at  its  base.  The  destruction  of  gray  matter  in  the  ventral  horns 
of  the  spinal  cord  produces  far-reaching  and  most  conspicuous  changes  in  the 
growth  and  function  of  distant  muscles,  bones,  and  skin.  The  function  of 
nutrition  may,  however,  be  otherwise  modified  by  causes  that  are  connected 
not  with  any  particular  apparatus  of  the  body,  but  with  individual  peculiari- 
ties of  structure  that  characterize  different  ages  and  different  sexes.  Climate, 
food,  geographical  or  geological  location,  occupation,  manners  and  customs, 
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hygienic  surroundings,  and  all  variations  of  light,  heat,  moisture,  and  atmo- 
sphere, are  capable  of  modifying  the  various  processes  of  nutrition. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  the  conditions  of  existence  hear 
equally  upon  all  individuals,  the  process  of  nutrition  is  conducted  within  cer- 
tain normal  limits  which  mark  the  normal  standard  of  nutrition.  This  stand- 
ard is  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring. 

When,  however,  the  individuals  of  a  group  of  organized  beings  are  nume- 
rous, and  are  consequently  subjected  to  considerable  variations  of  environment, 
including  inequality  and  uncertainty  in  the  supply  of  nutritive  matter,  consid- 
erable departure  from  the  normal  standard  of  nutrition  soon  becomes  apparent. 
Presently  the  progeny  of  such  individuals  exhibit  a  notable  deviation  from 
the  normal  standard,  and  when  such  departures  are  sufficient  to  interfere 
prejudicially  with  function  a  pathological  condition  is  established  which  either 
constitutes  a  disease  or  a  predisposition  to  disease.  These  departures  and 
tendencies  or  predispositions  are  subject  to  great  variation,  rendering  it  often 
difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  states  of  health  and  states  of  disease. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  found  useful  to  define  clearly  the  terms  "  con- 
stitution," '*  temperament,"  and  '■'■  diathesis,"  since  various  definitions  or 
shades  of  meaning  have  been  assigned  to  them  all.  The  simplest  and  clear- 
est exposition  appears  to  be  that  of  Bouchard.  According  to  this  eminent 
Parisian  teacher,  the  term  constitution  includes  all  that  is  concerned  with  the 
structure  and  framework  of  the  body,  Avhile  the  word  temperament  includes 
everything  that  pertains  to  individual  characteristics  of  nutritive  and  func- 
tional activity.  Since  the  pathological  functions  of  the  body  may  be  perfi)rmed 
with  varying  degrees  of  activity  and  intensity  according  to  the  vigor  with  which 
the  processes  of  assimilation  and  disassimilation  are  conducted,  individual  tem- 
perament must  necessarily  vary  accordingly.  A  strong  constitution,  evidenced 
by  a  firm  and  well-built  body,  is  the  usual  foundation  and  substratum  of  an 
active,  vivacious  temperament.  But  a  strongly  constituted  body  may  by  dis- 
ease or  misfortune  be  rendered  incapable  of  active  function,  so  that  a  naturally 
lively  temperament  may  be  transformed  into  one  that  is  dull  and  heavy. 

Every  one  is  endowed  with  a  constitution  and  a  temperament  which  date, 
from  the  time  of  conception  and  gestation.  They  constitute  an  hereditary 
endowment,  and  under  normal  conditions  they  determine  the  course  of  nutri- 
tion during  life  in  accordance  with  the  normal  standard  of  existence ;  but  if, 
as  a  consequence  of  hereditary  causes  or  of  unfavorable  environment,  the  nor- 
mal processes  of  nutrition  fail  to  be  accomplished  or  are  performed  in  a  path- 
ological manner,  leading  to  the  development  of  certain  special  diseases  that  are 
liable  to  appear  with  regularity  at  certain  epochs  or  during  certain  periods  of 
life,  giving  a  peculiar  character  to  the  development  and  physiognomy  of  acci- 
dental disorders  that  are  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  function  of  nutrition, 
it  is  convenient  to  designate  such  a  predisposition  by  the  word  diathesis. 

This  term  has  been  frequently  employed  to  indicate  an  actual  condition  of 
disease,  but  at  present  its  use  is  limited  to  the  indication  of  an  existent  predis- 
position.    Obviously,  a  predisposition  to  morbid  function  implies  a  peculiar 
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iH.iistitiitioii  an.l  an  unstable  tomporaimMit ;  hence  the  definition  adopted  by 
liourliard  anil  his  pupils,  who  consider  a  diathesis  as  a  morbid  temperament. 
Tlu'  same  sohoiil  admits  tiie  existence  of  only  two  diatheses  :  1,  scrofula,  or  a 
priHlispositi.n.  to  tuluMvulosis;  '1,  arthritism,  or  a  predisposition  to  certain  dis- 
eases chararterizcHl  by  retardation  of  the  processes  of  nutrition. 

Lfavini;  ..nt  of  vii-w  the  si'i'ofulous  diathesis  and  restricting  investigation 
t.)  tlu-  arthritic  diseases  which  possess  the  common  characteristic  of  retardation 
in  the  pnxt^ses  of  nutrition,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enumerate  the  symptoms 
l.N  which  such  retardation  may  be  recognized.  According  to  Bouchard,  there 
are  nine  characteristic  modes  of  deviation  from  the  normal  process:  1.  When, 
at\er  the  introduction  of  a  definite  (piantity  of  food,  the  return  of  the  body  to 
its  normal  weight  is  delayed  beyond  the  ordinary  length  of  time.  2.  Mainte- 
naiuv  of  the  standard  weight  of  the  body  by  less  than  the  normal  quantity  of 
food.  3.  Increase  of  bodily  weight  when  only  the  ordinary  quantity  of  food 
is  taken  (this  does  not  apply  to  the  period  of  growth).  4.  Reduction  in  the 
amount  of  excreta,  though  the  normal  quantity  of  food  be  continually  taken. 
5.  An  abnormally  small  diminution  in  the  w^eight  of  the  body  during  a  period 
of  fiisting.  6.  Reduction  below  the  normal  quantity  of  excreta  during  a  period 
of  fasting.  7.  Appearance  in  the  excreta  of  incompletely  oxidized  substances 
like  uric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  other  organic  acids,  and  the  volatile  fatty  acids. 
8.  Excessive  accumulation  in  the  body  of  various  proximate  principles  when 
the  diet  is  of  a  normal  character.  9.  Abnormal  reduction  of  the  temperature 
of  the  body  during  periods  of  repose,  abstinence,  and  sleep. 

These  departures  from  the  normal  standard  of  nutrition  can  be  rarely 
encountered  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  individual ;  but  in  many  instances 
the  existence  of  one  or  more  clearly  defined  deviations  from  the  physiological 
standard  may  be  discovered,  furnishing  invaluable  indications  regarding  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  patient.  The  occurrence  of  such  morbid  varia- 
tions is  usually  observed  in  certain  families  and  in  certain  individuals,  who 
from  infancy  to  advanced  age  exhibit  now  one  now  another  mode  of  perversion, 
constituting  a  group  of  successive  pathological  experiences  that  are  connected 
together  bv  the  common  fact  of  retarded  nutrition.  This  fact  constitutes  a 
definite  predisposition  or  diathesis.  The  arthritic  diathesis,  therefore,  consists 
in  a  predisposition  to  arthritic  diseases,  a  group  of  disorders  which  take  their 
generic  name  from  the  fact  that  they  usually  occur  among  individuals  who  are 
subject  to  gout  or  rheumatism — articular  diseases  which  were  anciently  con- 
founded together  under  the  common  term  arthritis. 

The  principal  arthritic  diseases  are  biliary  lithiasis,  gravel,  obesity,  diabetes, 
gout,  acute  articular  rheumatism,  the  different  varieties  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  abarticular  rheumatism — a  comprehensive  term  that  includes  muscular 
rheumatism,  asthma,  recurrent  coryza,  sibilant  bronchitis,  acute  emphysema, 
acid  dyspepsia,  eczema,  urticaria,  hemicrania,  and  those  forms  of  neuralgia 
that  exhibit  a  rheumatic  type.  A  condition  that  is  exceedingly  common  either 
as  a  preliminary^  or  as  a  concomitant  of  these  disorders  is  designated  as  the  acid 
dyscrasia.     It  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  arthritic  diathesis. 


THE  ACID  DYSCRASIA. 

By  henry  M.  LYMAN. 


During  the  processes  of  oxidation  in  the  tissues  a  considerable  number 
of  organic  acids  are  produced.  The  direct  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  proto- 
plasm yields  certain  nitrogenous  acids — e.  g.  uric,  hippuric,  and  oxaluric  acids. 
Of  these,  the  first  and  the  last  may  be  still  further  transformed  into  oxalic  acid. 
Certain  saccharine  derivatives  are  also  formed  which  yield  lactic  acid  or  its  deriv- 
atives ;  substances  of  the  nature  of  cholesterin  and  the  volatile  fatty  acids  make 
their  appearance — e.  g.  caprylic,  caproic,  valerianic,  butyric,  propionic,  acetic, 
and  oxalic  acids. 

The  oxidation  of  fats  results  in  the  formation  of  stearic,  oleic,  and 
palmitic  acids,  and  it  may  also  yield  the  volatile  fatty  acids. 

From  starchy  substances  are  derived  lactic,  butyric,  acetic,  and  oxalic 
acids. 

In  the  stomach  the  transformation  of  saccharine  substances  may  yield 
lactic,  butyric,  propionic,  acetic,  and  formic  acids.  In  the  intestines  caproic 
acid  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  upon  peptones, 
acetic  acid  may  be  derived  from  glycocoll,  and  valerianic  acid  can  be  in  like 
manner  obtained  from  the  pancreatic  juice.  From  these  different  sources  it  is 
evident  that  an  excessive  quantity  of  acids  may  exist  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  may  be  transferred  by  absorption  to  the  circulating  liquids  of  the  body 
and  to  the  tissues,  where  they  undergo  more  or  less  complete  transformation 
and  elimination  through  the  different  excretory  organs.  Of  these  organic 
acids,  carbonic  acid  and  uric  acid  do  not  by  their  presence  increase  the  acidity 
of  the  tissues,  since  carbonic  acid  never  exists  in  a  state  of  freedom,  but  is 
always  combined  with  bases  for  which  it  manifests  an  affinity ;  and  uric  acid, 
if  uncombined  with  bases,  is  rapidly  eliminated  through  the  kidneys  and  does 
not  manifest  acid  qualities. 

Of  those  acids  which  are  not  decomposed  by  oxidation  during  their  pas- 
sage through  the  tissues,  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  several  other 
volatile  fatty  acids  are  eliminated  by  the  skin.  Butyric  acid  and  cholalic  acid 
are  eliminated  with  the  faeces,  while  the  urine  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
charge of  uric,  hippuric,  oxaluric,  carbonic,  taurylic,  damaluric,  damalic,  suc- 
cinic, and  oxalic  acids. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  gastric  juice  may  under  certain  conditions  contain 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  are  character- 
ized by  excessive  acidity  of  the  stomach  the  condition  is  due  to  the  formation 
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of  lactif,  iu-i'tic,  :iinl  Imtviif  acids  as  a  consequonee  of  fermentation  induced  by 
the  presence  ot"  iniciopliv  tic  fcnnents  in  the  gastric  contents.  Such  fermenta- 
tion K'ads  Xo  the  ]>a<sa<:f  of  acid  li(|nids  into  the  intestinal  canal,  where  there 
is  Mil  :ide<niate  |)i'ii\i>i(>ii  lor  the  iii(i|»er  ncutrali/ation  of  these  organic  acids. 
The  intestinal  nuic(»ns  njcnibranc  therefore  becomes  irritated  and  inflamed  to 
a  dei;nv  th:it  >erii>uslv  inti'rfcres  with  the  process  of  intestinal  digestion.  It 
is  in  this  wav  that  the  acid  diaiiluea  of  young  children  is  excited. 

The  hietie  acid  that  is  absurbetl  from  the  alimentary  canal  produces  a  dele- 
terii>ii>  inllui'iiee  \\\\o\\  the  tissues  of  the  body.  It  renders  soluble  the  calcare- 
du-  -ahs  that  should  give  stability  to  the  bones,  and  leads  to  the  development 
mI"  iliseascs  like  osteomalacia  and  rickets.  It  is  not  improbable  that  renal  and 
cutaneous  irritation  may  lu'  in  like  manner  excited  during  the  elimination  of 
lactic  acid  through  the  glandular  structures  of  the  kidneys  and  of  the  skin. 
Certain  cutaneous  tliscases  may  be  thus  excited  or  aggravated,  and  the  urine 
may  become  I'loiuled  by  an  excessive  discharge  of  urates  and  oxalates,  laying 
the  foundation  for  renal  and  vesical  calculi. 

The  acid  state  of  the  })ers]nration  in  certain  diseases  that  are  accompanied 
by  copious  sweating  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  excessive  presence  of  various 
organic  acids  in  tiie  liquids  and  solids  of  the  body.  The  peculiar  odor  that  is 
exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  body  in  certain  disordered  conditions  of  health 
is  due  to  the  elimination  of  volatile  acids  through  the  skin.  The  dependence 
of  such  conditions  upon  imperfect  oxidation  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact 
that  active  exercise,  a  febrile  condition,  and  the  administration  of  remedies 
that  accelerate  oxidation  are  followed  by  the  reduction  or  total  disappearance 
of  the  offensive  exhalations. 

A  conspicuous  example  of  the  consequences  of  excessive  production  or 
accumulation  of  an  organic  acid  in  the  body  is  furnished  by  the  complex  of 
symptoms  that  is  developed  when  oxalic  acid  exceeds  the  normal  quantity  in 
the  blood  and  in  the  tissues.  A  litre  of  healthy  urine  should  not  contain  more 
than  0.02  gramme  of  oxalic  acid,  but  in  certain  conditions  of  ill-health  this 
quantity  is  greatly  exceeded.  Under  normal  conditions  oxalic  acid  combines 
with  calcic  oxide,  and,  held  in  solution  by  phosphate  of  sodium,  is  eliminated 
harmlessly  with  the  urine.  Certain  vegetables  and  fruits,  especially  the  pie- 
plant, contain  the  substance,  and  their  use  as  food  causes  a  notable  augmenta- 
tion of  the  oxalate  of  calcium  in  the  urine.  It  exists  in  the  blood  of  the 
victims  of  gout,  and  among  patients  who  are  scrofulous,  tuberculous,  hypo- 
chondriacal, obese,  and  neurasthenic.  Such  patients  are  always  tired.  They 
pei-spire  upon  the  slightest  provocation  ;  their  mus(!les  are  enfeebled ;  their 
nervous  system  is  excessively  irritable ;  they  are  unrefreshed  by  sleep  at  night; 
and  they  experience  an  uncontrollable  somnolence  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  In  many  cases  the  breath  is  offensive  and  the  faeces  are  acid.  Some- 
times tremor  is  witnessed  in  the  limbs  ;  emaciation  is  often  rapid  by  reason 
of  the  solution  and  removal  of  calcium  and  phosphorus  from  the  framework 
of  the  cells  of  the  tissues.  The  tricalcic  phosphate  of  the  tissues  surrenders 
two  equivalents  of  calcium,  which  enter  into  combination  with  oxalic  acid, 
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while  the  remaining  acid  phosphate  of  calcium  passes  in  a  state  of  solution 
out  of  the  tissues  and  is  eliminated  with  the  urine. 

The  palliative  treatment  of  oxaluria  consists  in  the  administration  of  alka- 
line salts,  especially  the  bicarbonate  of  sodium  or  of  potassium.  Other  organic 
salts  of  these  bases — e.  y.  the  citrate,  tartrate,  and  benzoates — may  also  be  pre- 
scribed. Calcic  salts  should  not  be  administered,  since  their  combinations  are 
insoluble  and  tend  to  the  formation  of  urinary  calculi.  The  sodic  and  potas- 
sic  salts  should  be  given  in  moderate  doses,  not  exceeding  40  to  80  grains  a 
day,  for  a  period  of  ten  days  during  each  month.  Bouchard  has  observed 
that  after  a  long-continued  administration  of  small  doses  of  soda  the  earthy 
phosphates  make  their  appearance  in  neutral  or  alkaline  urine. 

In  order  to  repair  the  loss  of  phosphates,  eggs,  fish,  and  cereal  foods  which 
are  rich  in  phosphorus  should  be  furnished  in  abundance.  The  alkaline  phos- 
phates of  sodium  and  of  potassium  are  also  useful,  but  the  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium should  be  avoided. 

Excessive  acidity  of  the  stomach  may  be  temporarily  relieved  by  the 
administration  of  various  alkaline  solutions.  Dyspeptic  conditions  should 
be  combated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  other  mineral  acids. 

But  the  most  efficient  remedies  are  those  which  increase  the  processes  of 
oxidation  in  the  tissues.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  should  be  made  to  take 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  with  special  reference  to  the  promotion  of  muscular 
movement  in  the  upper  extremities  and  thoracic  walls,  so  as  to  favor  respira- 
tion and  the  introduction  of  oxygen  into  the  blood.  Rowing  and  gymnastic 
exercises  are  admirably  adapted  to  this  end.  For  those  who  cannot  go  abroad 
massage  should  be  recommended,  and  the  function  of  the  skin  should  be  stim- 
ulated by  r friction,  cold  sponging,  and  the  use  of  salted  towels,  brine  baths, 
hydropathic  methods,  etc.  Mountaineering,  voyaging,  hunting,  fishing,  and 
an  active  life  in  the  open  air  may  be  relied  upon  to  complete  the  cure. 


RICKETS. 

By  henry  M.   LYMAN 


Definition. — Rickets  is  a  disease  of  infancy  and  early  childhood,  charac- 
teri/i-d  by  excessive  proliferation  of  the  osseous  tissues,  with  an  insufficient 
calcitic-ation  of  tlie  growing  bones.  As  a  consequence  of  this  morbid  process 
th»>  bones  of  tiie  skeleton  are  softened,  and,  yielding  to  external  pressure, 
become  defonix'*!.  It  is  supposed  that  the  name  "rickets "is  an  English 
nnHlitication  of  the  old  Norman  word  riquets,  which  signifies  a  humpback. 

Synonyms. — Rachitis;  Rachitismus;  Morbus  anglicus;  Zweiwuchs;  Dop- 
pelte  Glieder ;  Kachitisme. 

Etiolog-y. — The  actual  cause  of  rickets  is  yet  unknown,  and  the  knowledge 
of  its  etiology  is  at  present  limited  to  the  conditions  that  appear  to  favor  its 
development. 

Rickets  is  a  disease  of  the  period  of  first  dentition,  apparently  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  effects  of  improper  feeding  during  the  period  of  early 
infancy  are  then  most  conspicuous. 

The  majority  of  observers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  children  of  rachitic 
parents  are,  by  that  fact,  more  than  others  predisposed  to  the  disease.  There 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  pathologists  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship of  rickets  with  scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  Eminent  authorities  have 
expressed  the  belief  that  there  is  an  actual  antagonism  between  these  diseases, 
while  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  signs  of  rickets  may  be  always 
detected  among  children  who  hav^e  died  from  other  chronic  diseases.  A  simi- 
lar connection  between  syphilis  and  rickets  has  also  been  affirmed  and  as 
strenuously  denied. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  rickets  is  a  matter  of  interest.  The  dis- 
ease exists  chiefly  in  the  lower  quarters  of  large  cities  in  the  temperate  zone. 
It  is  rare  in  the  tropics,  probably  on  account  of  the  free  exposure  of  children 
in  the  open  air  and  sunlight  of  warm  climates.  It  is  seldom  observed  in  ele- 
vated mountainous  regions,  probably  because  large  cities  with  their  squalid 
poverty  do  not  exist  in  such  regions.  It  is  in  the  miserable  homes  of  the 
poor,  in  cold,  damp,  and  dark  tenement-houses,  that  the  disease  is  most  fre- 
quently encountered,  though  its  minor  forms  are  not  uncommon  among  the 
children  of  the  better  classes  who  are  brought  up  by  hand  through  failure  of  the 
mammary  secretion  on  the  part  of  debilitated  mothers.  Among  such  children 
the  effects  of  premature  weaning  and  the  replacement  of  mother's  milk  by  a 
mixture  of  farinaceous  substances  and  warm  water  result  in  the  production  of 
chronic  indigestion  that  is  characterized  by  excessive  acidity  throughout  the 
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alimentary  canal ;  the  blood  becomes  overcharged  with  the  acids  that  are 
absorbed  from  the  intestine,  and  the  ossification  of  the  bones  is  consequently 
disturbed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  children  are  retained  at  the  mother's 
breast  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of  life  the  milk  affords  insuf- 
ficient nutriment  for  the  growing  tissues,  and  disorder  may  be  thus  excited. 

It  has  been  shown  that  an  excess  of  lactic  acid  in  the  stomach  and  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  alkali  in  the  intestines,  either  as  a  consequence  of  fermentation  or 
of  deficient  biliary  secretion,  Avill  hinder  the  assimilation  of  the  phosphates  of 
calcium  that  are  needed  for  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  bones.  Now,  it  has 
been  observed  that  in  the  majority  of  rickety  children  the  perspiration,  urine, 
and  fseces  are  characterized  by  excessive  acidity.  It  is  this  acid  dyscrasia  that 
most  seriously  interferes  with  the  normal  nutrition  and  healthy  ossification  of 
the  growing  skeleton.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  luxuriant  growth  of  mor- 
bid tissues  in  the  diseased  bones  is,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
process  of  cell-proliferation  is  not  restrained  by  the  normal  deposition  of  cal- 
careous salts.  Many  things,  however,  in  this  connection,  remain  yet  unex- 
plained. 

Patholog-ical  Anatomy. — The  normal  growth  of  healthy  bones  proceeds 
simultaneously  in  the  cartilaginous  epiphysis,  the  periosteum,  and  the  medul- 
lary portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  In  the  normal  condition  the  epiphyseal 
cartilage  is  separated  from  the  bony  shaft  by  a  transverse  layer  of  choudroid 
substance.  It  is  in  this  layer  tliat  the  process  of  growth  is  chiefly  effected 
by  the  multiplication  of  cartilage-cells  and  by  the  formation  of  osteoblastic 
cells,  which  are  finally  transformed  into  osteoplastic  cells,  in  which  the  solidi- 
fying calcareous  salts  are  deposited. 

In  a  bone  that  is  undergoing  rachitic  disease  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  is 
separated  from  the  medullary  cavity  by  a  band  of  choudroid  substance  an  inch 
or  more  in  length.  This  is  gray  and  soft,  and  bounded  at  either  extremity  by 
an  irregular  and  jagged  margin,  especially  upon  the  side  toward  the  shaft  of 
the  bone.  Next  to  this  layer  is  a  band  of  red  spongy  substance  that  resembles 
a  bone  that  has  been  partially  softened  by  the  action  of  an  acid.  Between 
this  and  the  medullary  canal  of  the  bone  intervenes  the  origiually  ossified  sub- 
stance, now  reduced  to  a  condition  of  disease  by  a  process  of  decalcification. 

Histological  examination  shows  that  in  the  choudroid  layer  the  prolifera- 
tion of  cartilage-cells  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  calcification  proceeds  in  an 
irregular  manner.  The  spongy  layer  resembles  a  fine  sponge  or  a  fragment 
of  bone  from  which  the  calcareous  salts  have  been  partly  removed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  spaces  in  the  spongy  framework  are  filled  with  a  soft  and 
reddened  jelly  that  consists  of  round  and  angular  cells  and  numerous  blood- 
corpuscles,  constituting  what  is  by  some  authors  considered  as  modified  car- 
tilage partially  infiltrated  with  mineral  matter,  while  by  others  it  is  thought 
to  be  an  imperfectly  developed  osseous  tissue. 

The  process  of  ossification  beneath  the  periosteum  that  covers  the  shaft  of 
the  bone  exhibits  morbid  changes  similar  to  those  which  invade  its  extremity. 
The  morbid  process  results  in  subperiosteal  thickening,  which  is  most  con- 
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spiiuu.us  :il)..ut  tho  inidillo  |)ortioii  ..I"  tlu>  shaft,  giving  a  spiiullc  shape  to  the 
lon>r  hoiu's  (»f  the  IumIv  which  have  hocii  thus  diseased.  By  the  encroaehment 
ot'  thr  thiekeiuHl  mass  thi'  central  canal  of  the  bone  is  frequently  constricted. 
The  incna-rd  vascuiariiv  ol'  the  diseased  tissue  gives  it  an  appearance  some- 
what n-cmMiiiu  the  pulp  ol'thc  sj)lecn,  which  accounts  for  the  belief  formerly 
cntcrtaiiiiHl  that  it  \va>  ut'  the  nature  of  a  hannorrhagic  exudation.  In  the 
lat(  r  stages  of  the  disease  the  morbid  growth  becomes  condensed  and  closely 
connccttHl  with  the  periosteum,  ibrming  a  thickened  and  ossified  structure  that 
is  much  more  voluminous  than  the  normal  bony  shaft.  Similar  changes  are 
njanife.-.t(>«l  within  the  mcxlullary  canal. 

In  an  advanetxl  stage  of  rickets  islets  of  the  original  bone  may  be  discov- 
ered in  the  midst  of  the  rachitic  tissues.  These  remnants  of  the  original  pro- 
cess of  ossitieation  mav  \\v  recognized  by  the  direction  of  their  lamellae,  parallel 
w  ith  the  axis  of  the  bone  instead  of  being  perpendicular  or  obliquely  placed 
a>  in  \\\v  rachitic  substance.  The  vascularity  of  the  diseased  portions  of  the 
houQ  is  nmch  greater  than  normal,  so  that  the  mineral  matters  originally 
depositixl  are  rapidly  dissolved  and  removed,  leaving  a  yielding  substance  that 
is  readilv  bent  out  of  shape  by  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  body.  Similar  changes  take  place  in  the  flat  bones  of  the 
skeleton.  Chemical  analysis  reveals  the  fact  that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  mineral  constituents  of  a  rickety  bone  are  removed  during  the  period  of 
disease.  But  with  its  termination  and  cure  the  spongy  tissues  are  sometimes 
infiltrated  with  mineral  matter  without  normal  ossification,  so  that  the  dis- 
eased epiphysis  may  become  eburnated,  exhibiting  a  hardness  like  that  of 
ivory,  and  effectually  arresting  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  process  of  recovery  consists  in  a 
gradual  absorption  of  the  spongy  substance  and  a  more  or  less  complete  return 
to  the  normal  type  of  ossification. 

When  the  rachitic  bone  is  fractured  the  solution  of  continuity  takes  place 
within  the  periosteum,  constituting  a  bending  rather  than  a  breaking  of  the 
softencfl  tissues,  like  w^hat  may  be  observed  when  a  green  stick  is  bent  at  an 
angle  within  its  sheath  of  bark. 

Symptoms. — Before  the  appearance  of  osseous  change  and  deformity  there 
is  a  period  of  invasion  that  is  characterized  by  gastro-intestinal  disorders, 
diarrhcea,  night-sweats,  debility,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  fever.  The  diges- 
tive disorders  are  characterized  by  frequent  vomiting,  diarrhoea  alternating 
with  constipation,  the  stools  being  excessively  acid  and  mingled  with  undi- 
gested food.  A  similar  excess  of  acid  is  present  in  the  perspiration,  wdiicli 
flows  copiously  from  the  abdominal  surface  and  from  the  scalp,  so  that  during 
sleep  the  pillow  upon  which  the  child's  head  is  supported  becomes  saturated 
with  moisture. 

The  first  evidences  of  deformity  are  usually  visible  about  the  wrists  and 
ankles,  and  then  in  the  condyles  of  the  femurs.  The  anterior  extremities  of 
the  ribs  also  manifest  enlargement.  Sometimes  the  disorder  is  restricted  to 
these  epiphyseal  enlargements,  but  in  other  cases  the  shafts  of  the  bones  are 
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bent  and  incurved  by  the  traction  of  the  muscles  or  by  the  weight  of  the  body 
or  by  atmospheric  pressure.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  deformity  is  some- 
times caused  through  arrest  of  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  bones  by  reason  of 
eburnation  of  the  epiphyses.  When  the  spinal  column  and  the  thoracic  skel- 
eton are  involved,  great  deformity  of  the  tnmk  results  from  antero-posterior 
and  lateral  curvatures  of  the  spine,  accompanied  by  flattening  of  the  thorax 
and  lateral  deviation  of  the  ribs ;  the  pelvis  also  becomes  deformed,  and  the 
cranium  exhibits  flattening  of  the  occipital  portion,  together  with  prominence 
of  the  frontal  centres  of  ossification,  and  an  increase  of  the  biparietal  diameter, 
giving  to  the  whole  head  a  peculiar,  square,  and  box-like  appearance.  The 
angles  of  the  jaw  sometimes  exhibit  excessive  squareness  and  prominence,  and 
there  may  be  great  vaulting  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  protrusion  of  the 
narrowed  maxillse,  consequent  upon  yielding  of  the  softened  bones  during  the 
act  of  suction  on  the  part  of  the  nursing  infant.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  of  rickets  the  disease  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  lower  extremities.  The 
process  of  deformity  seems  to  injure  the  ankles  and  legs  more  than  the  thighs, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  more  than  its  upper  portion,  while  the  dis- 
tal portions  of  the  upper  extremities  suffer  in  preference  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  skeleton  and  the  skull.  To  this  rule  there  are,  however,  many  excep- 
tions. Curvature  of  the  spine  and  deformity  of  the  thorax,  without  any  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities,  are  not  infrequent. 

Deformity  of  the  cranium  is  the  result  of  belated  closure  of  the  fontanelles, 
which,  instead  of  disappearing  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  life,  sometimes 
remain  open  until  the  third  or  fourth  year.  As  a  consequence  the  brain,  con- 
tinuing to  grow,  dilates  the  cranium  until  its  dimensions  are  exaggerated  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  bones  of  the  face.  There  is  a  certain  resemblance 
between  the  form  of  the  rachitic  skull  and  that  of  the  hydrocephalic  cranium, 
but  the  intellectual  condition  in  the  two  diseases  is  entirely  different.  The 
hydrocephalic  brain  is  imperfectly  developed,  and  is  overwhelmed  by  a  dropsi- 
cal transudation  that  interferes  with  intellectual  activity,  but  the  rachitic  brain, 
not  retarded  by  compression,  is  free  to  grow,  and  its  functions  are  unimpeded 
and  often  somewhat  extraordinary.  The  intellectual  vivacity  and  incisive  wit 
of  rachitic  humpbacks  have  always  been  remarked,  and  it  was  from  this  class 
that  the  court  fools  and  privileged  jesters  of  the  media3val  princes  and  mon- 
archs  were  recruited. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  deformity  of  the  jaws  above  mentioned  the  pro- 
cess of  dentition  may  be  seriously  disturbed.  Great  delay  in  the  eruption 
of  the  first  teeth  is  an  early  sig-n  of  infantile  rickets.  Bv  reason  of  the 
narrowing  of  the  jaws  the  teetli  are  often  crowded  out  of  place,  and  present 
great  irregularity  in  their  position  and  order  of  appearance.  The  form  of  the 
teeth  is  also  mod'fied,  so  that  they  appear  too  large  and  rudely  fashioned.  The 
enamel,  instead  of  gradually  thinning  out  upon  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  some- 
times terminates  abruptly  in  a  ridge  between  the  neck  and  the  crov;n,  and 
upon  the  incisor  teeth  the  enamelled  surface  often  appears  roughened,  as  if 
eroded  by  an  acid. 
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Detornuty  of  the  thonix  is  the  most  freciuent  and  conspicuous  of  the  con- 
?t^|uenivs  i)f  rickets.  The  normal  antero-posterior  and  lateral  curves  of  the 
spinal  ci>lumn  are  sometimes  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  dorsal  lateral  curva- 
ture has  its  convexity  always  direetal  towaixl  the  right  side  of  the  trunk.  A 
cinujH'nsatorv  t-urve  in  the  opposite  direction  is  developed  in  the  lumbar  region. 
Tlie  spine  is  also  twisteil  ujx)n  itself,  so  that  the  ribs  project  strongly  upon  the 
side  of  the  lateral  ci.>nvexily  of  the  spine,  while  there  is  a  corresponding 
depression  of  the  ribs  ujwn  the  opposite  side  of  the  trunk.  The  posterior  line 
of  incurvation  of  the  projecting  ribs  forms  the  prominent  ridge  of  the  hump- 
back, and  a  corresjxmdiug  projection  of  the  costal  cartilages  and  angularly 
curveil  ribs  exists  in  front  upon  the  opposite  flattened  side  of  the  thorax.  At 
the  |K>int  of  junction  between  the  costal  cartilages  and  the  anterior  extremities 
of  the  ribs  an  ossified  protuberance  can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  upon  each 
rib,  distinctly  marking  the  line  of  morbid  proliferation  and  ossification  in  the 
sterno-costal  epiphyses.  The  sternum  itself  is  often  pushed  forward  and  ren- 
dered prt)minent  in  a  way  that  gives  to  the  laterally-compressed  thorax  a 
remote  resemblance  to  the  thoracic  structures  of  a  bird ;  hence  the  term 
pigeon-breasted  that  is  used  to  designate  this  deformity.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  thoracic  walls  is  often  considerably  everted  in  consecpieuce  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  chest  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
while  the  abdominal  viscera,  pressing  upward  and  outward,  expand  the  lower 
ril^s,  which  rest  upon  the  diaphragm.  Excessive  enlargement  of  the  abdomen, 
consetjuent  upon  gaseous  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  together 
with  the  downward  displacement  of  the  liver  that  is  dependent  upon  tho- 
racic deformity,  constitutes  a  not  uncommon  symptom  of  rickets. 

The  pelvis  sometimes  exhibits  deformities  that  are  due  to  pressure  upon  the 
bones.  Its  lateral  walls  are  sometimes  pressed  inward,  causing  anterior  pro- 
jection of  the  symphysis  pubis ;  but,  in  those  cases  in  which  there  are  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spinal  column  and  unequal  distribution  of  the  weight  of 
the  lx>dy  upon  the  sides  of  the  pelvic  skeleton,  its  wall  is  flattened  upon  the 
same  side  with  the  deviation  of  the  lumbar  spine,  while  a  corresponding  pro- 
jection of  the  bony  structures  at  the  inferior  strait  exists  upon  the  opposite 
side. 

As  a  consequence  of  thoracic  deformity  the  lungs  are  of  unequal  size  and 
do  not  reach  their  normal  growth.  The  heart  is  often  displaced  upward  or  to 
the  right,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  forcibly  crowded  against  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  thorax,  its  pulsations  are  unusually  conspicuous  :  sometimes  the  dif- 
ficulty that  attends  its  movements  leads  to  actual  hypertrophy  of  its  muscular 
structure.  Emphysema  is  not  uncommon  among  rachitic  subjects,  and  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs  are  especially  dangerous  by  reason  of  the  difficulties 
that  attend  the  movement  of  the  lungs  and  the  pulmonary  circulation  of  the 
bl<X)d.  Special  tendency  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  laryngeal  muscles 
is  not  uncommon  among  rickety  children,  who  consequently  often  manifest 
the  s}Tnptoms  of  spasmodic  croup,  lari'ngismus  stridulus,  spasm  of  the  glot- 
tis, and  exaggerated  forms  of  whooping  cough. 
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Pelvic  deformity  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  female  children,  since  it  will 
render  parturition  difficult  if  not  altogether  impossible. 

Locomotion  is  rendered  laborious  and  ungraceful  when  the  extremities  are 
deformed  by  rachitic  curvature  of  the  long  bones.  Knock-knees,  bow-legs, 
and  club-feet  in  every  degree  of  variation  result  from  deformities  that  are  thus 
originated. 

In  certain  cases  of  rickets  the  bones  present  such  fragility  that  they  are 
very  easily  broken,  and  thus  add  to  the  deformity  of  the  skeleton  by  imper- 
fect union  of  the  fragments  or  by  the  establishment  of  false  joints  when  ossifi- 
cation of  the  callus  does  not  take  place. 

In  certain  exceptional  cases  the  unborn  fcetus  is  affected  with  deformity  of 
the  long  bones  of  the  extremities,  or  with  multiple  fractures,  enlargement  of 
the  fontanelles,  and  other  modifications  of  the  skeleton  that  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  intra-uterine  rickets.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  chil- 
dren of  ill-nourished  and  exhausted  mothers  manifest  at  birth  the  symptoms 
of  congenital  rickets.  This  fact  should  be  remembered  when  caring  for  the 
health  of  pregnant  women. 

The  commencement  of  rickets  is  occasionally  delayed  until  the  later  years 
of  childhood.  The  disease  then  appears  as  a  sequel  of  an  acute  infective 
malady  like  measles,  and  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of 
anaemia  and  cachectic  albuminuria.  It  is  probable  that  the  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine  that  is  sometimes  observed  at  the  age  of  puberty  is  a  belated 
symptom  of  rickets. 

Opinions  are  divided  regarding  the  existence  of  rickets  in  an  acute  form. 
A  number  of  observers  have  noted  cases  in  which  acute  swelling  of  the  limbs, 
accompanied  by  fever  and  the  general  symptoms  of  inflammation,  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  development  of  a  characteristic  enlargement  and  deformity  of 
the  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  bones.  Other  excellent  observers,  however, 
believe  that  these  cases  should  be  referred  to  osteomyelitis  or  periostitis,  or  to 
purpura  with  subperiosteal  haemorrhage,  and  especially  to  scurvy. 

Diag-nosis. — In  fully-developed  cases  of  rickets  the  diagnosis  is  not  diffi- 
cult. Latent  forms  of  the  disease  may  be  suspected  when  the  teeth  appear 
irregularly  and  when  their  eruption  is  unusually  delayed.  Excessive  perspira- 
tion upon  the  scalp  and  obstinate  diarrhoea  afford  valuable  indications  of  the 
disease.  It  cannot  be  confounded  with  osteomalacia,  since  that  occurs  only 
among  adults,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  those  pseudo-inflammatory  conditions 
of  the  bones  which  are  encountered  during  the  active  stage  of  rickets.  Con- 
genital syphilis  sometimes  exhibits  a  diseased  condition  and  separation  of  the 
epiphyses,  but  this  incident  occurs  during  the  earliest  period  of  life  and  is  ac- 
companied by  other  symptoms  of  hereditaiy  syphilis.  From  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus rickets  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  convulsions  frequently 
occur,  and  intellectual  hebetude  is  always  present  as  a  aonseqnence  '*:  the 
dropsical  effusion. 

Prog-nosis. — L^ncomplicated  rickets  usually  admits  of  a  favorable  prognosis, 
especially  when  favorable  hygienic  conditions  can  be  secured.     It  is  true  that 
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v:uioii-  (l.ionnitic-  w  ill  prohaMy  juTsist  as  ovidenee  of  the  early  experience 
(if  ili>c;i>f,  ili.>ii-:li  a  I'crtaiii  amouiit  of  iiiciirviriion  of  the  long  bones  may 
s|M)ntani'uiislv  disappear  with  thi'  ntiirii  of  health.  The  occurrence  of  con- 
sitlerahlv  «K'lorinilv  in  tlic  thoiacir  portion  of  the  skeleton  predisposes  the 
individual  to  pulmonary  and  cardiac  disorders.  Pelvic  deformity  will  render 
the  act  yi\'  parturition  dauiicroiis  for  the  adidt  female. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  rickets  demands  the  most  careful  regu- 
huion  ol"  the  mode  oi'  life,  diet,  and  medication  of  the  patient.  If  possible 
the  chilli  should  be  removed  Irom  a  damp  and  ill-ventilated  home  to  dry  and 
airv  apartments.  If  this  eamiot  be  accomplished,  the  parents  should  be  in- 
structitl  how  to  secure  the  best  ventilation  and  the  greatest  amount  of  pure  air 
and  sunshine  in  their  home.  Rickety  children  should  be  made  to  spend  as 
nuK'h  time  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  even  during  cold  weather.  The  bed 
upon  which  the  rickety  infant  lies  should  not  be  made  of  feathers,  but  must 
consist  of  some  firmer  material — preferably  a  hair  mattress  and  pillow.  Fre- 
quent baths  are  desirable,  especially  sponge  baths  containing  salt.  The  skin 
shoidd  be  rubbed  dry  and  must  be  well  protected  with  flannel.  If  unable  to 
sit  uj).  the  position  of  the  body  should  be  frequently  changed,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  pressure  upon  yielding  bones. 

As  far  as  possible  the  food  of  the  child  during  the  first  year  of  his  life 
should  consist  of  mother's  milk,  but  if  that  cannot  be  procured  the  child  should 
be  ftil  with  cow's  milk.  Uidess  such  milk  can  be  obtained  from  a  cow  that  is 
known  to  be  healthy,  it  is  better  in  large  cities  to  make  use  of  the  milk  that  is 
furnished  wholesale  from  country  dairies,  since  the  mixture  of  the  milk  of  a 
tubercular  cow  with  the  milk  of  many  other  healtliy  animals  neutralizes  the 
danger  of  tubercular  infection  from  that  source.  Fresh  milk  from  a  healthy 
animal  is,  however,  the  best  substitute  for  mother's  milk  that  can  be  obtained. 
It  should  be  sterilized  as  soon  as  drawn,  and  may  be  safely  preserved  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  sterilizing  apparatus,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
any  considerable  dealer  in  medical  and  surgical  appliances.  If  the  financial 
condition  of  the  family  does  not  permit  such  an  expenditure,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  instruct  the  mother  to  prepare  the  milk  that  is  furnished  for  her  babe 
])y  heating  it  to  near  the  boiling-point  as  soon  as  procured,  and  by  adding  a 
little  bicarbonate  of  sodium  to  the  liquid,  which  must  then  be  kept  in  a  bottle 
that  is  closed  with  a  cotton  plug.  Since  the  quantity  of  casein  in  co\v's  milk 
is  considerably  larger  than  in  human  milk,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  it  by  the 
addition  of  water :  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  solid  curds  in  the 
stomach,  it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of  barley-w^ater  as  the  diluent  or  of  oat- 
meal gruel  if  the  patient  suffers  from  constipation.  Barley-water  and  oatmeal 
gruel  may  be  pre])ared  by  boiling  two  or  three  teaspooniuls  of  barley  or  of  oat- 
meal in  a  pint  of  water  until  thoroughly  softened.  A  pinch  of  salt  should 
then  be  added  to  the  decoction,  which  must  be  carefully  strained  to  remove 
the  grains  and  grits.  Enough  milk-sugar,  or  loaf-sugar' if  the  first  cannot  be 
obtained,  to  make  the  mixture  palatable  should  be  added  to  the  liquid,  which 
may  be  then  used  to  dilute  the  milk  in  the  ratio  of  four  parts  to  one,  during 
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the  first  weeks  of  life.  As  the  child  grows  older  the  quantity  of  milk  should 
be  increased,  until  at  six  months  it  equals  the  quantity  of  the  diluent.  With 
advancing  age  the  quantity  of  milk  should  be  progressively  increased,  until  at 
the  end  of  the  year  fresh  milk  can  be  given  without  dilution.  The  import- 
ance of  weaning  the  child  at  the  proper  time  has  been  already  emphasized  on 
a  previous  page.  Cow's  milk  and  cream  should  still  constitute  the  principal 
articles  of  diet.  Stale  bread,  especially  that  which  is  made  from  whole-meal 
flour,  may  be  added  in  the  form  of  bread  and  milk.  But  the  use  of  farina- 
ceous food  should  be  gradually  introduced.  Animal  food  must  still  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  dietary.  Beef  tea,  mutton  broth,  Valentine's  extract  of 
beef,  meat  pulp  obtained  by  scraping  raw  beef,  should  all  be  allowed  with 
considerable  freedom.  If  the  child  object  to  the  taste  of  raw-meat  pulp,  the 
substance  may  be  advantageously  mixed  with  currant-jelly,  A  raw  egg  beaten 
up  with  milk  and  rendered  palatable  with  a  little  sugar  is  a  valuable  article 
of  food  for  somewhat  older  children,  and  in  cases  complicated  with  diarrhoea 
koumyss  or  matzoon  will  be  found  invaluable,  Maltine  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  malt,  when  they  do  not  add  to  the  acidity  of  the  alimentary  canal  by 
fermentation,  may  be  allowed.  Cod-liver  oil  of  the  purest  and  most  tasteless 
quality  should  be  given  three  times  a  day  in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  and  upward,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

The  pharmaceutical  treatment  of  rickets  consists  largely  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  phosphorus.  This  should  be  given'  dissolved  in  cod-liver  oil,  so 
that  the  daily  ration  shall  contain  from  y^q  ^"  x^q  grain,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  child.     This  amount  may  be  given  in  divided  doses  each  day. 

The  tendency  to  excessive  acidity  in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal 
should  be  corrected  by  the  administration  of  the  bicarbonates  of  sodium  or 
potassium.  An  excellent  preparation  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  regulation 
of  the  bowels  when  a  tendency  to  constipation  or  diarrhoea  exists,  is  furnished 
in  the  form  of  the  "  neutralizing  cordial,"  the  compound  syrup  of  rhubarb 
and  potassium.  This  compound  serves  to  neutralize  any  excess  of  acid,  and 
it  also  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  healthy  secretion  on  the  part  of  their  glandular  structures.  It  should 
be  given  in  doses  varying  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  from  fifteen  drops 
to  a  teaspoonful,  two  or  three  hours  after  each  meal.  Besides  its  therapeutic 
qualities,  it  possesses  the  virtue  of  being  quite  palatable,  so  that  by  the  major- 
ity of  children  it  is  welcomed  as  an  agreeable  medicine. 

For  the  relief  of  anaemia  iron,  in  the  form  of  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of 
iron,  should  be  given,  or  the  saccharated  carbonate  of  iron  may  be  given  in 
appropriate  doses.  When  the  bowels  are  constipated  minute  doses  of  nux 
vomica  and  podophyllin  may  be  given.  Gentian  is  also  recommended,  but 
the  difficulties  that  attend  the  administration  of  such  bitter  tonics  will  often 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  physician.  The  parvules  and  granules  and  tablets 
that  are  now  furnished  by  the  manufacturing  chemists  will  often  afford  a  con- 
venient solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  among  the  children  of  the  poor  sum- 
mary measures  will  generally  be  necessary  in   order  to  secure  efficient  medi- 
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ciW'nm.  Maiiv  plivsicians  ivconimcnd  tlic  use  of  the  lacto-phosphate  of  cal- 
oiiim  and  otliiT  calcic  salts.  l)ut  since  the  ingredients  for  the  formation  of 
hcalthv  hone-tissue  are  ])resent  in  tnilk  and  in  the  other  articles  of  food  that 
luivc  !•(■(  II  alrcadv  rccomnicndetl,  it  is  better  to  secure  their  digestion  and 
assimilation  rather  than  to  dose  the  patient  with  what  may,  after  all,  result 
in  a  dcleterions  excess  of  lime  in   the  food. 

The  (Kvurrence  of  diarrluva  in  connection  with  rickets  requires  the  ordi- 
nary pharmaceutical  treatment  with  considerable  doses  of  the  subnitrate  of. 
bismnth.  Bronchial  and  pulmonary  complications  must  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  rules  that  govern  the  management  of  such  disorders. 
Spasm  of  the  glottis  and  other  convulsive  phenomena  require  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bromide  of  potassium  or  sodium.  Inhalation  of  chloroform  may 
be  occasionally  necessary  in  sudden  paroxysms  of  the  disease,  but  ordinarily  a 
few  grains  of  chloral  administered  at  proper  intervals  will  be  sufficient,  in  con- 
luvtion  with  the  use  of  bromide  of  sodium,  to  ward  off  a  severe  attack.  In 
all  cases  that  are  characterized  by  spasmodic  tendencies  the  causes  of  periph- 
eral irritation  should  be  sought  and  removed  if  possible.  The  eruption  of 
each  tooth  is  often  preceded  in  such  cases  by  convulsions  or  by  respiratory 
spasms.     Lancing  of  the  gums  frequently  affords  considerable  relief. 

The  deformities  that  result  from  rickets  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by 
])ro]>er  gymnastic  exercises,  but  wdien  they  are  extensive  and  severe  ortho- 
jiicdic  apparatus  and  surgical  treatment  are  often  needful.  Great  discretion 
is  necessary  in  the  ap})lication  of  apparatus  to  the  lower  limbs,  since  every- 
thing of  a  weighty  and  clumsy  character  \y\\\  be  found  to  interfere  with  the 
active  movements  of  the  growing  child,  and  may  thus  do  more  harm  than 
good. 


OSTEOMALACIA 

By  henry  M.  LYMAN. 


Definition. — Osteomalacia  is  characterized  by  decalcification  and  softening 
of  the  bones.  It  is  a  disease  that  occurs  during  adult  life  and  old  age,  differ- 
ing in  this  respect  from  rickets,  which  is  manifested  only  during  early  life  as 
an  aberration  of  the  formative  processes  by  which  the  skeleton  is  developed. 
Osteomalacia,  on  the  contrary,  destroys  the  solidity  of  bones  that  have  been 
already  matured  and  are  far  advanced  in  age. 

Synonyms. — Mollities  ossium  ;  Malacosteon. 

Etiolog-y. — In  its  most  conspicuous  forms  osteomalacia  is  a  rare  disease ; 
its  minor  manifestations  are  not  uncommon.  It  occurs  among  women  more 
frequently  than  among  men,  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  1.  In  fact,  the  principal 
causes  of  osteomalacia  are  connected  with  the  functions  of  pregnancy  and 
lactation  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  one-half  of  the  patients  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  was  noticed  during  pregnancy,  and  of  the  remain-, 
ing  female  patients  one-half  became  affected  as  a  consequence  of  long-con- 
tinued or  frequent  lactation. 

Of  the  cases  that  cannot  be  referred  to  the  generative  functions  the  major- 
ity are  developed  as  a  consequence  of  senility.  While  the  disease  as  it  occurs 
during  pregnancy  and  lactation  appears  to  be  the  result  of  abstraction  of  the 
calcareous  salts  from  the  bones  for  the  benefit  of  the  growing  foetus  or  infant, 
a  similar  removal  of  the  calcareous  elements  of  the  skeleton  during  old  age, 
when  the  functions  of  nutrition  are  enfeebled,  may  be  ascribed  to  unfavorable 
hygienic  surroundings,  insufficient  diet,  and  the  use  of  drinking-water  that 
contains  an  insufficient  amount  of  calcareous  salts. 

Symptoms. — Osteomalacia  is  usually  developed  in  an  insidious  manner, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  ill-defined  pain  in  the  vertebral  col- 
umn and  pelvis,  where  the  disease  is  usually  located.  The  pain  is  continuous 
and  deep-seated,  without  implication  of  the  muscles,  nor  is  it  increased  by 
muscular  movement  like  the  pains  of  rheumatism.  It  is  aggravated  by  the 
warmth  of  the  bed  and  by  violent  manipulation  or  percussion  over  the  affected 
region.  Sometimes  it  assumes  a  paroxysmal  character,  but  usually  it  is  con- 
stant, though  aggravated  by  long-continued  confinement  in  one  position. 

When  the  disease  is  connected  with  pregnancy,  pain  is  most  severe  in  the 
pelvic  portion  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ischia  ;  but 
in  elderly  patients  the  seat  of  pain  is  ordinarily  located  in  the  spinal  column 
and  in  the  ribs.  It  is  aggravated  by  the  erect  position,  by  walking,  and  by 
stooping  toward  the  ground. 
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At\(>r  an  iiitroductorv  lUM-iod  of  invasion  that  is  more  or  less  painful,  the 
alVirtixl  houos  ho.uiii  to  »'xhil)it  siurns  of  softeninoj  and  deformity.  Among 
juuTiMTal  women  the  pelvis  is  chiefly  aiVcctcd.  The  superior  and  inferior 
straits  Invome  narrowiHl  thronuh  inward  pressure  of  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
Ixjny  wall  (•!'  the  pelvic-  cavity,  together  with  forward  protrusion  of  the  prom- 
ontory of  the  sacrum  and  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  Parturition  is  greatly 
imp(Hlc<l,  if  not  rendt>i-ed  impossible,  by  tliis  deformity,  and  sometimes  the 
functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  also  hindered. 

Amonir  old  people  osteomalacia  causes  a  progressive  reduction  in  the  height 
of  the  patient  by  reason  of  yielding  and  shortening  of 'the  vertebrae.  The 
spinal  colunui  is  bent  antero-posteriorly  or  laterally,  causing  various  deform- 
ities of  the  thoracic  skeleton,  in  this  respect  producing  modifications  of  the  form 
like  those  which  result  from  rickets. 

The  bones  of  the  head  are  rarely  aifected,  but  those  of  the  limbs  may  exhibit 
sortoning  and  deformity.  The  distal  phalanges  of  the  toes  and  of  the  fingers 
sometimes  exhibit  morbid  enlargement. 

A  very  characteristic  feature  in  connection  with  osteomalacia  is  the  occur- 
rence of  great  fragility  in  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  so  that  fractures  frequently 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  insignificant  causes  that  are  quite  out  of  proportion 
with  the  magnitude  of  their  effects.  In  this  way  fractures  of  the  ribs  have 
been  produced  by  the  muscular  effort  of  coughing,  and  other  bones  have  been 
known  to  give  way  during  the  act  of  turning  over  in  bed. 

The  movements  of  resi)iration  and  of  the  heart  are  sometimes  considerably 
hindered  by  the  resultant  deformity  of  the  thoracic  wall.  The  functions  of 
digestion  are  always  disturbed,  but  this  condition  must  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  cause  than  as  an  effect  of  the  disease.  Chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  and  bronchial  mucous  membranes  are  usual  occurrences.  Al- 
buminuria is  also  sometimes  observed. 

Patholog-ical  Anatomy. — The  changes  that  are  determined  in  the  skeleton 
by  the  development  of  osteomalacia  consist  in  the  simple  abstraction  of  cal- 
careous salts  from  the  osseous  tissue.  The  marrow  of  the  bones  becomes  at 
first  intensely  vascular,  and  its  cellular  elements  are  considerably  multiplied : 
during  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  they  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  The 
fundamental  substance  of  the  bones,  after  it  has  given  up  its  calcareous  salts, 
exhibits  a  fibrillary  structure  and  becomes  more  or  less  translucent :  it  will  no 
longer  yield  gelatin  when  boiled. 

An  excess  of  lactic  acid  is  frequently  present  in  the  diseased  bones,  and  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  considerably  diminished.  The  urine  also  contains 
lactic  acid,  but  the  calcareous  salts  are  not  increased  in  that  excretion.  Some- 
times calculous  masses  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
have  been  found  in  the  urinary  organs,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  salts 
that  are  removed  from  the  bones  are  eliminated  through  other  channels. 
During  pregnancy  and  lactation  they  are  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  the  foetus 
or  are  conveved  through  the  milk  into  the  bodv  of  the  crowing;  infant. 

Pathology. — It  is  under  the  influence  of  the  excessive  presence  of  lactic 
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acid  in  the  bones  that  the  calcareous  salts  are  dissolved  and  removed  from  the 
tissue  in  which  they  had  been  normally  deposited.  The  amount  of  lactic  acid 
in  a  healthy  condition  of  the  body  can  never  reach  deleterious  proportions, 
but  when  the  process  of  oxidation  is  retarded  the  acids  that  are  continually 
being  formed  are  no  longer  oxidized  into  harmless  substances,  and  they  accu- 
mulate in  the  bones,  with  a  result  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  integrity  of  the 
skeleton. 

An  intimate  relationship  between  diabetes  and  osteomalacia  has  been  some- 
times observed.  Osteomalacia  occurring  under  unfavorable  hygienic  surround- 
ings is  sometimes  exchanged  for  diabetes  when  the  patient  is  placed  under 
more  favorable  conditions  of  diet  and  environment.  It  may  be  that  under 
such  circumstances  there  is  at  first  a  transformation  of  sugar  into  lactic  acid, 
which  by  its  presence  excites  the  symptoms  of  osteomalacia,  while  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  conditions  no  longer  promote  such  transformation,  the  symp- 
toms of  osseous  disease  subside  and  glycosuria  appears.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  phosphaturia  accompanied  by  osseous  pain  that  occurs  in  many  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption  may  be  due  to  the  development  of  an  acid  dyscrasia 
as  a  consequence  of  digestive  disorders  and  retarded  nutrition  consequent  upon 
tubercular  disease.  In  such  cases  the  solution  and  rem(jval  of  phosphatic  salts 
seldom  proceeds  far  enough  to  admit  of  softening  and  deformity  of  the  bones. 
But  in  this  and  in  other  unwholesome  conditions  of  existence  the  impairment 
of  nutrition  may  be  indicated  by  excessive  fragility  of  the  bones  which  have 
been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  mineral  constituents.  In  such  pathological 
conditions  not  only  the  mineral  salts,  but  also  the  nitrogenous  and  fatty  con- 
stituents of  the  bones,  are  considerably  diminished  and  replaced  by  water. 
These  changes  are  not  identical  with  the  ordinary  modifications  of  structure 
which  are  common  characteristics  of  extreme  age :  they  appear  to  be  the 
specific  results  of  imperfect  nutrition,  insufficient  oxidation,  and  unfavorable 
hygienic  surroundings,  including  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  in  the  abodes  of 
poverty. 

Diag-nosis. — During  the  early  stage  of  osteomalacia  painful  symptoms  have 
been  erroneously  referred  to  rheumatism  or  to  neuralgia,  but  when  deformity 
of  the  skeleton  exists  without  any  history  of  rickets  in  early  life,  the  diagnosis 
is  not  difficult. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  is  almost  unknown.  The  course  of  the  disease  is 
slow  and  interrupted  by  occasional  remissions.  Sometimes  death  occurs  in  less 
than  a  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms,  but  life  may  be  pro- 
longed for  a  number  of  years,  though  rarely  for  ten  years.  Successive  preg- 
nancies exert  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Death  usually  results  either  from  exhaustion  or  from  intercurrent  pulmo- 
nary diseases,  bed-sores,  and  other  consequences  of  prolonged  confinement  in 
a  condition  of  helplessness. 

Treatment. — The  environment  of  the  patient  usually  demands  improve- 
ment ;  digestion  must  be  invigorated  by  cold  baths,  friction  of  the  surface, 
gentle  massage,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.     The  food  should  be  chosen  with 
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n'f'crcmv  fo  an  :il)iiii<l:in(  supply  oC  pliosplintos  and  other  salts  that  are  needed 
tor  ilif  mitrition  of  {\\v  dsseons  tissues.  Milk,  eggs,  and  whole-racal  flt)nr 
arc  t(i  l>r  pr(>ierred.  and  are  probably  more  ettieacious  than  the  preparations  of 
phosj)horns,  iron.  i|iiiiiint'.  ('(iti-livcr  oil,  ete.  that  are  usually  })rescribed. 

The  tV((iU('iit  dependenee  oi'  the  disease  upon  activity  of  the  generative 
tunetions  has  suggested  the  removal  oi'  the  ovaries  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
vent it>n  of  pregnancy  and  lactation.  This  operation  and  the  operation  of 
V(M-rt)  have  Wvw  in  a  number  of  instances  followed  by  an  arrest  and  cure  of 
the  disease. 
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OBESITY. 

By  henry  M.   LYMAN. 


Definition. — (3besity  is  characterized  by  an  excessive  accumulation  of  fat 
in  the  adipose  tissue,  hindering,  and  finally  rendering  impossible,  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  The  distribution  of  this  accumula- 
tion of  fat  is  seldom  uniform,  being  sometimes  excessive  in  one  part  of  the 
body  and  sometimes  in  another.  Particular  organs  may  be  greatly  encum- 
bered, while  others  experience  very  little  impediment.  But  there  is  a  close 
relationship  between  the  condition  of  the  internal  cavities  and  that  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue,  so  that  an  extensive  accumulation  of  fat  beneath  the 
skin  may  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence  of  a  similar  internal  burden. 

The  heart  is  the  principal  sufferer  from  an  excessive  deposit  of  fat 
within  the  visceral  cavities.  Adipose  tissue  is  increased  under  the  visceral 
pericardium  between  the  ventricles  of  the  organ  and  around  the  origin  of  the 
large  blood-vessels.  Dnrino;  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  ventricles  becomes  infiltrated  with  fat.  This  is  especially  conspicuous 
in  the  left  ventricle,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  redundant  adipose  tissue.  The  nutrition  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  thus 
seriously  affected,  and  the  muscular  substance  passes  into  a  condition  of  atrophy 
and  fatty  degeneration,  interfering  with  the  movements  of  the  heart  through 
the  destruction  of  its  contractile  substance  and  the  additional  labor  that  is 
necessary  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the  external  mass  of  fat. 

The  liver  is  often  involved  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  but  it  is  less 
exposed  to  pressure  from  external  accumulations  of  adipose  tissue.  It  is 
within  the  hepatic  cells  that  the  process  of  infiltration  chiefly  interferes  with 
the  functional  activity  of  the  organ. 

Under  normal  physiological  conditions  of  nutrition  the  adipose  tissue  of 
the  body  stores  up  only  that  amount  of  hi  which  is  needed  for  the  continuous 
supply  of  fatty  matter  to  the  tissues  of  the  body  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  such  nutriment  from  the  daily  food  that  is  supplied  to  the  individ- 
ual. Adipose  tissue  is  present  or  may  be  formed  wherever  there  is  connective 
tissue,  except  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  sheath  of  the  penis,  and  in  the  brain.  In 
the  normal  condition  it  forms  about  one-twentieth  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
body. 

The  physiological  store  of  fat  is  normally  recruited  from  the  fats  that 
enter  the  circulation  either  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  or  in  derivative  com- 
binations, forming  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  fatty  acids,  and  soaps.  A  portion 
of  the  fat  is  held  in  solution  by  the  soaps  that  are  formed  througli  the  action 
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of  f:ut>  aii.U  upon  alkaliiu'  bases  in  the  small  intestines.  Glycerin  and  the 
tattv  acids  aiv  pnuhuv.l  l.y  (he  action  of  pancreatic  juice  and  bile  upon  fat. 
Till'  lii.naitHl  lilvceriii  tiiicrs  into  combination  with  phosphoric  acid  that  has 
l),vii  . Unplaced  iVoin  the  aliincntarv  phosphates  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
•■■a-irir  juitv.  'Pluis  f«)nncHl.  the  dilltisible  glyccro-phosphoric  acid  and  soap 
pass  n>adilv  into  the  jreneral  circidation,  while  the  emulsified  fats  find  their  way 
throMi:h  the  lactcals  and  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  venous  current  of  the  blood. 
Heachinu;  the  tissues,  the  glycerin  and  fatty  acids  are  readily  oxidized,  while 
the  stable  enudsilit'd  fats  are  deposited  in  the  adipose  tissue  for  a  more  gradual 
disintegration. 

Uesides  the  fat  that  is  thus  received  directly  with  the  food,  a  certain  amount 
of  fatty  matter  is  produced  during  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  nitrog- 
enous or  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  tissues.  During  this  process  a  por- 
tion of  the  albuminous  protoi)lasm  is  in  part  transformed  into  nitrogenous 
substances  on  their  way  to  the  formation  of  urea,  while  another  portion 
containing  no  nitrogen  is  transformed  into  matter  that  is  identical  with  ftit 
ami  the  earbohyd rates.  It  thus  becomes  possible  for  an  animal  to  grow  fat 
though  fed  entirely  upon  albuminoid  substances. 

If  fat  be  introduced  into  the  blood  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  soaps  and 
other  alkaline  salts  to  hold  it  in  solution,  the  surplus  remains  suspended  in  the 
form  of  minute  oil-globules,  giving  to  the  circulatory  fluid  an  oily  appearance. 
This  excess  constitutes  what  is  termed  lipjemia.  Under  such  circumstances, 
at  the  ordinary  rate  of  oxidation  within  the  tissues  the  surplus  fat  cannot  be 
oxidized,  and  it  accunuilates  in  the  cells  of  the  liver  and  in  the  adipose  tissue. 
When,  however,  the  process  of  oxidation  is  accelerated  by  exercise  or  by  a  feb- 
rile condition  of  the  body,  the  storage  of  fat  ceases  and  previous  deposits  rap- 
idly disappear.  Under  such  circumstances  the  staying  power  of  the  individ- 
ual is  notably  diminished,  since  the  reserve  forces  that  have  been  stored  up  in 
the  adipose  tissue  are  largely  exhausted.  Hence  the  lack  of  endurance  that 
cliaracterizes  athletes,  boatmen,  and  pugilists  who  have  been  over-trained  to  a 
degree  that  has  deprived  them  of  adipose  tissue. 

When  the  supply  of  fat  in  the  blood  is  too  great  to  be  disposed  of  by  imme- 
diate oxidation  or  by  deposit  in  the  adipose  tissue,  it  must  find  its  w^ay  out  of 
the  body.  The  paths  of  elimination  are  through  the  intestines  and  the  skin. 
Occasionally  it  is  found  in  the  urine,  constituting  one  of  the  varieties  of 
chyluria.  In  the  faeces  it  may  be  discovered,  especially  when  the  pancreatic 
and  biliary  secretions  are  insufficient.  The  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin 
excrete  excessively,  giving  to  the  hair  and  to  the  epidermis  a  greasy  and  dis- 
agreeable appearance.  Irritated  by  this  exaggeration  of  function,  the  sebaceous 
glands  become  inflamed,  causing  the  appearance  of  pustules  of  acne  and  the 
evolution  of  eczema.  Such  eruptions  are  therefore  not  uncommon  among 
aiisemic  patients  and  among  the  victims  of  dyspepsia,  irregular  menstruation, 
and  nervous  disturbances  of  a  depressing  character. 

Etiology. — Among  the  causes  of  obesity  Bouchard  has  noted  excess  in 
eating  and  drinking  in  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases ;  in  about  37  per  cent. 
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there  Avas  a  deficiency  of  exercise ;  but  in  20  per  cent,  the  amount  of  exercise 
was  extraordinary ;  and  in  10  per  cent,  the  quantity  of  food  was  less  than  the 
normal  amount. 

T\\e  disease  occurs  more  than  twice  as  frequently  among  Avomen  as  among 
men,  probal)ly  on  account  of  the  greater  activity  of  the  male  sex. 

Hereditary  influences  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  evolution  of 
obesity.  In  nearly  one-half  of  the  subjects  corpulence  had  been  observed 
among  their  ancestors.  Hereditary  influences  that  predispose  to  the  occur- 
rence of  arthritic  disease  are  usually  favorable  to  the  development  of  obesity — 
a  fact  that  is  due  to  the  retardation  of  nutrition  that  is  a  common  character- 
istic of  the  victims  of  rheumatism,  gout,  gravel,  biliary  lithiasis,  diabetes, 
asthma,  acid  dyspepsia,  haemorrhoids,  hemicrania,  neuralgia,  and  eczema. 
Through  many  successive  generations  these  diseases  may  be  traced,  either 
associated  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  subject  or  occurring  in  alternation 
with  each  other.  A  close  relationship  between  this  arthritic  predisposition 
and  those  forms  of  scrofula  that  do  not  develop  tuberculosis  has  often  been 
observed,  inasmuch  as  scrofulous  children  not  unfrequently  exhibit  arthritic 
diseases  later  in  life. 

The  manifestation  of  obesitv  mav  occur  at  anv  time  durino;  the  course  of 
life.  It  is  sometimes  a  congenital  disease  ;  more  frequently  it  begins  in  child- 
hood ;  in  other  cases  it  does  not  appear  before  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  some- 
times it  is  delaved  until  the  declinino;  vears  of  life  have  been  reached. 

More  frequently  obesity  is  occasioned  by  an  excessive  use  of  starchy  and 
saccharine  food  than  by  the  consumption  of  fat.  In  many  cases  it  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  existence  of  acid  dyspepsia,  since  the  action  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  is  greatly  impeded  by  excessive  acidity  in  the  small  intestine  :  under  such 
circumstances  the  fats  are  absorbed  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  instead  of  being 
split  up  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids.  Emulsified  fats  are  not  easily  oxidized, 
but  are  stored  up  in  the  adipose  tissues,  Avhere  their  permanent  sojourn  is 
favored  by  sedentary  habits  and  by  insufficient  exercise.  The  daily  use  of 
alcohol,  even  in  moderate  quantity,  interferes  with  the  processes  of  oxidation, 
and  in  like  manner  favors  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  adipose  tissue.  Some 
of  the  finest  examples  of  obesity  are  furnished  by  individuals  who  lead  a  life  in 
the  open  air  without  much  active  muscular  exercise.  Their  appetites  are  excel- 
lent, they  eat  large  quantities  of  food,  and  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
they  favor  its  permanent  storage  in  the  body.  Policemen,  sea-captains,  cavalry 
officers,  and  coachmen  frequently  afford  conspicuous  examples  of  the  unfortu- 
nate consequences  of  such  a  life.  Very  deleterious  under  such  circumstances 
is  the  use  of  malt  liquors,  since  these  drinks,  besides  alcohol,  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  dextrin  and  sugar,  which  aid  in  the  accumulation 
of  fat. 

The  development  of  anaemia  and  obesity  is  favored  by  small  but  frequent 
losses  of  blood.  For  this  reason  these  diseases  are  frequently  associated  in 
the  female  sex.  The  diminished  current  of  blood  cannot  transport  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  oxygen  :  the  exchanges  upon  which  nutrition  is  dependent 
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mv  coiiscquiMitlv  rcianlcil  iuhI  obesity  is  developed.  In  like  manner,  the  dis- 
ease fn'.|iicntlv  aeeonipanies  preoiiancy,  excessive  menstniation,  and  lactation, 
esjHvi:».llv  il"  the  patient  leads  a  Inxnrions  life  and  gratifies  an  appetite  for 
aieolioli*'   l»evera<i;es  and   >\veet    artieles  ol   diet. 

The  period  ol"  convalescence  after  various  infective  diseases  is  sometimes 
cliaraeteri/.(Ml  l>v  the  a|)pearance  of  a  tendency  to  obesity  that  is  probably  due 
to  the  existenet>  of  conditions  that  have  been  already  described.  Sometimes, 
undoubtedlv.  ilie  disease  niav  be  directly  occasioned  by  the  retardation  of 
nutrition  throuiih  the  agency  of  the  toxic  secretions  yielded  by  infective 
microphytes. 

An  insnlVicient  oxidation  of  fat  in  tlic  tissues  has  been  made  prominent  as 
one  «)f  the  causes  of  obesity.  Not  infrequently,  however,  the  disease  is  deter- 
mineil  bv  the  excessive  production  of  fat  in  the  tissues,  either  as  a  consequence 
of  an  excess  of  oily  substances  in  the  food  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  disinte- 
irration  of  allmniinoid  molecules.  Physiological  experiment  has  demonstrated 
that  fat  can  be  accunndated  from  a  diet  that  is  composed  entirely  of  lean  meat. 
A  diet  that  consists  chiefly  of  starch  and  of  sugar  favors  the  deposit  of  fat, 
provided  a  certain  anu)unt  of  albuminoid  food  be  also  supplied  to  the  tissues. 
The  carbohydrates  under  such  circumstances  are  oxidized,  while  the  albumi- 
noids are  split  up  into  fat  and  into  simpler  nitrogenous  compounds,  by  which 
the  integrity  of  the  tissues  is  maintained  and  the  adipose  tissue  is  increased. 
Alimentary  substances  like  potatoes,  bread,  and  meal  are  therefore  fovorable 
to  the  accumulation  of  fat,  since  they  contain  not  only  starch,  but  albuminoid 
constituents. 

Many  opini(jns  have  been  expressed  regarding  the  influence  of  water  upon  " 
the  development  of  fat.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  copious  use  of  water  does 
not  increase  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  body,  but  in  the  opinion  of  others  the 
botlily  weight  and  the  adipose  tissue  are  considerably  increased  by  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  Pure  water  probably  exerts  very  little  influence  n})on  the 
growth  of  fat,  but  when  diluted  with  alcohol  and  reinforced  with  sugar  and 
dextrin  it  undoubtedly  favors  the  development  of  corpulence. 

Obesity  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  not  uncommon  among  hysterical  patients  and  among  the  victims  of  neur- 
algia. The  corpulence  that  sometimes  follows  a  stroke  of  paralysis  is  probably 
due  to  the  sedentary  life  that  is  necessitated  by  the  difficulty  of  locomotion. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — As  a  consequence  of  obesity,  adipose  tissue  is 
developed  chiefly  upon  the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  abdomen,  upon 
the  loins,  hips,  breasts,  neck,  cheeks,  and  under  the  chin.  It  accumulates  in 
the  flexures  of  the  joints,  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet ;  it  grows  beneath  the  aponeuroses,  between  the  muscles,  and  in  the  spaces 
that  separate  their  constituent  fibres.  Internal  organs  like  the  kidneys  and  the 
pancreas  may  be  completely  buried  in  masses  of  fat.  The  stomach  and  the  in- 
testines are  usually  dilated  ;  the  liver  is  enlarged,  its  borders  lose  their  sharp- 
Jiess,  its  color  is  pale,  and  oil  oozes  from  an  incised  surface ;  the  hepatic  cells 
are  gorged  with  fat,  but  they  are  not  in  a  condition  of  ftitty  degeneration,  and 
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the  connective  tissue  by  which  they  are  surrounded  is  not  invaded  by  fatty 
particles.  The  secretion  of  bile  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  gall-bladder 
and  larger  ducts  are  often  empty  or  contain  nothing  but  mucus. 

When  obesity  is  complicated  by  chronic  alcoholism  or  by  other  diseases  of 
the  liver,  fatty  degeneration  invades  the  hepatic  cells.  The  connective  tissue 
then  exhibits  a  certain  degree  of  sclerosis.  The  substance  of  the  liver  is  less 
soft  and  unctuous,  and  the  sclerotic  process  in  the  connective  tissue  can  be 
traced  between  the  degenerated  parenchymatous  cells. 

When  death  has  been  preceded  by  cardiac  failure  the  hepatic  veins  are 
filled  with  blood,  and  the  liver  presents  the  characteristic  appearances  that  are 
caused  by  stagnation  of  the  blood-current. 

In  many  instances  the  kidneys  present  no  changes  worthy  of  note,  but  if 
death  has  been  preceded  by  a  condition  of  asphyxia  the  renal  veins  share  in 
the  general  distension  of  the  venous  system.  In  severe  cases,  especially  when 
complicated  with  alcoholism,  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  may  be 
infiltrated  with  fat. 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  pancreas  is  somewhat  infiltrated  with  fat,  but 
the  spleen  exhibits  very  little  change. 

In  female  patients  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  are  firmly  packed  into  the 
pelvis  and  surrounded  by  layers  of  adipose  tissue.  The  mammary  glands  are 
in  like  manner  compressed  and  atrophied. 

The  diaphragm  is  forced  upward  by  the  immense  masses  of  adipose  tissue 
that  crowd  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  thoracic  cavities  are  also  diminished 
by  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  mediastinal  spaces  and  under  the  pericardium  and 
pleurae :  a  proper  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  thus  prevented  and  a  condition  of 
emphysema  may  be  developed. 

The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  exhibits  more  fat  than  the  left.  The  entire 
organ  is  burdened  with  adipose  tissue ;  its  muscular  structure  is  anaemic,  pale, 
and  soft ;  sometimes  all  the  cavities  are  dilated,  but  in  certain  cases  the  left 
ventricle  exhibits  hypertrophy,  while  the  right  heart  is  dilated.  Occasionally 
atrophy  involves  the  whole  heart.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  muscular 
fibres  are  crowded  asunder  by  the  invasion  of  fat,  and  finally  the  muscular 
tissue  itself  experiences  fatty  degeneration. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  minute  particles  of  undissolved  fat  the 
amount  of  oil  in  the  blood  may  be  four  or  five  times  greater  than  it  should  be, 
constituting  5  or  6  parts  per  1000  of  the  circulating  fluid. 

Symptoms. — Among  adults  of  medium  height  and  symmetrical  propor- 
tions a  weight  of  not  less  than  200  pounds  nor  exceeding  220  pounds  indi- 
cates the  first  degree  of  obesity.  If  the  weight  reach  300  or  350  pounds,  the 
patient  exhibits  the  medium  form  of  obesity.  A  weight  between  400  and  500 
pounds  indicates  a  very  grave  form  of  the  disease.  Still  greater  weights  have 
been  recorded,  and  there  is  related  the  case  of  a  man  who  measured  fifteen  feet 
around  the  waist  and  weighed  715  pounds ;  but  this  weight  is  quite  moderate 
in  comparison  with  that  of  another  patient,  who  is  said  to  have  weighed  1070 
pounds. 
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Till'  :iili|)oso  tissue  in  eases  of  obesity  is  not  always  distributed  uniformly 
throuijiiout  tlie  botly.  Its  sjiecial  accunudation  in  certain  organs  and  regions 
depends  largely  ujion  the  sex  and  the  habits  of  life  of  the  patient.  Women 
t>ft«'ii  exhibit  an  excess  of  fat  about  the  shoulders  and  breasts.  If  the  habits 
of  bfe  be  sinlentary  and  aeeompanied  by  the  habitual  gratifieation  of  an  exeel- 
Itiif  appetite,  tiic  abdominal  walls  exhibit  an  enormous  prominence.  The  dis- 
ease may  n>aeh  sueh  a  degree  that  locomotion  becomes  exceedingly  laborious. 
The  vari(»ns  movements  that  are  needful  f(»r  the  accomplishment  of  the  dif- 
ferent acts  of  life  are  rendered  impossible  without  assistance,  and  it  becomes 
fmallv  nwessarv  for  the  victim  of  obesitv  to  remain  continuallv  in  bed,  sui)- 
portinl  in  a  sitting  posture  with  numerous  pillows  and  cushions  about  the 
jH'i'son,  since  it  is  impossible  to  lie  down  without  a  sensation  of  suffo- 
cation. 

Under  the  influence  of  obesity  the  sexual  a]>petite  rapidly  fails  and  is  pre- 
maturely extinguished.  Among  young  girls  who  exhibit  the  disease  menstru- 
ation usually  appears  at  a  precocious  age :  it  is  generally  irregular,  and  alter- 
nating conditions  of  amenorrhoea  and  menorrhagia  are  not  uncommon.  In  the 
marrieil  state  sterility  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  the  disease. 

As  a  rule,  the  strength  of  the  muscular  apparatus  is  greatly  diminished, 
though  in  certain  instances  a  great  degree  of  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
certain  muscles  has  been  cultivated  by  professional  musicians,  artists,  and 
gymnasts  who  were  victims  of  obesity.  Occasionally  a  respectable  degree  of 
intellectual  ability  is  exhibited  by  very  corpulent  people,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  greatly  retarded,  so  that  the  term  "  fat- 
witted"  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Much  of  the  time  of  such  persons  is 
passed  in  sleep,  and  their  meals  are  ordinarily  followed  by  a  period  of  pro- 
found somnolence. 

The  movements  of  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart  are  greatly 
impeded  by  the  existence  of  obesity.  The  limited  capacity  of  the  thorax  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  breathe  deeply  and  sufficiently  during  unusual  muscular 
exertion ;  consequently,  the  patient  is  soon  out  of  breath  after  the  slightest 
effort.  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is  also  dimin- 
ished in  many  instances,  though  the  number  of  the  corpuscles  does  not  fall 
below  the  normal  figure.  The  blood  cannot  take  up  and  transport  a  sufficient 
supply  of  oxygen  under  such  conditions,  and  consequently  a  sense  of  breath- 
lessness  is  often  experienced. 

The  pulse  is  retarded  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases ;  in  another  third  it 
is  feeble,  frequent,  and  dicrotic.  The  heart  itself  exhibits  signs  of  weakness, 
and  palpitation  accompanies  the  dyspnoea  that  arises  in  connection  with  mus- 
cular exertion.  Among  elderly  subjects  the  symptoms  of  arterio-sclerosis 
appear  in  about  one-quarter  of  the  cases.  The  pulse  is  full  and  strong ;  ver- 
tigo, dyspnoea,  and  a.«thma  frequently  occur.  Occasionally  there  is  intense 
dyspnoea,  accompanied  by  a  feeble,  frequent,  and  irregular  pulse,  indicating 
great  cardiac  debility. 

Hsemorrhagic  effusions,  taking  the  form  of  epistaxis,  hemoptysis,  and  bleed- 
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iiig  piles,  are  frequently  observed  among  the  obese.     Such  hsemorrhagas  are 
principally  conditioned  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  vascular  walls. 

Two  forms  of  obesity  have  been  remarked,  and  they  are  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other.  The  first  is  characterized  by  a  condition  of  plethora :  the 
face  is  flushed,  the  lips  are  blue,  and  the  superficial  veins  upon  the  cheeks  and 
nose  are  distended  with  blood.  The  second  or  anaemic  form  of  obesity  is  cha- 
racterized by  pallor  of  the  skin,  by  the  existence  of  murmurs  in  the  large 
vessels,  and  by  a  tendency  to  fainting  on  slight  provocation.  In  certain  chlo- 
rotic  cases  accompanied  by  obesity  the  vascular  organs  are  congenitally  defi- 
cient ;  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver  are  disproportionately  small,  and  the  dimin- 
utive arteries  are  insufficient  for  the  distribution  of  blood  throughout  the 
relatively  enormous  body.  In  such  cases,  though  the  quality  of  the  blood 
may  not  be  deficient,  its  quantity  is  less  than  the  normal  amount. 

In  the  protoplasmic  elements  of  the  tissues  the  process  of  oxidation  is 
retarded  ;  consequently,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  that  is  formed  and  dis- 
charged through  the  lungs  exhibits  considerable  diminution,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  becomes  subnormal.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  amount  of 
urea  falls  below  the  proper  figure,  though  it  sometimes  remains  normal  in 
quantity,  and  occasionally  may  be  actually  increased.  The  discharge  of  phos- 
phates is  usually  diminished. 

When  an  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  is  caused  by  the  degradation  and 
splitting  up  of  the  albuminous  constituents  of  protoplasm,  a  portion  of  the 
imperfectly  oxidized  nitrogenous  remainder  appears  in  the  urine  in  the  form 
of  a  modified  albumin  that  is  not  dependent  upon  inflammation  in  the  kidneys, 
but  is  the  representative  of  the  disorder  that  has  overtaken  the  processes  of 
nutrition.  Such  albumin  is  non-retractile,  is  diffused  throughout  the  urine, 
and  is  indicative  of  cachexia  rather  than  of  actual  renal  disease.  Sometimes 
the  urine  contains  minute  oil-globules,  and  the  presence  of  sugar  may  be  fre- 
quently discovered.  The  occurrence  of  glycosuria  is  often  due  to  the  coexist- 
ence of  diabetes  with  obesity,  but  it  is  sometimes  dependent  upon  a  disorder 
of  the  liver  that  interferes  with  the  transformation  of  alimentary  starch  and 
sugar  into  glycogen.  In  such  cases  glucose  passes  directly  from  the  portal 
vein  into  the  general  circulation,  and  is  eliminated  with  the  urine. 

The  urine  in  cases  of  obesity  very  often  contains  oxalate  of  calcium,  because 
the  retardation  of  oxidation  in  the  tissues  interferes  with  the  oxidation  and 
destruction  of  the  oxalic  acid  that  reaches  or  is  formed  within  the  tissues. 
For  a  similar  reason  the  volatile  fatty  acids  escape  oxidation,  and  they  are . 
eliminated  in  considerable  quantity  through  the  glands  of  the  skin,  where  they 
cause  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  and  of  the  integu- 
ment. For  this  reason  obese  patients  frequently  suffer  with  acne,  eczema, 
intertrigo,  and  seborrhea.  The  copious  perspiration  frequently  exhales  a 
disagreeable  odor  that  is  due  to  the  presence  of  imperfectly  oxidized  volatile 
substances. 

In  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  obesity  the  appetite  is  normal ;  in 
about  10  per  cent,  it  is  reduced,  and  the  daily  consumption  of  food  is  less  than 
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usual  ill  lu;ihli.  In  :i  fonsidcrablc  uiiiiihir  of  oases  there  is  great  hunger, 
aiitl  tiir  iKiiitiit  (ifvoiirs  ail  eiionnoiis  ipiantity  of  food.  Thirst  is  sometimes 
t'Xtvssivt',  ami  is  siLiiiificant  oi"  liic  existence  of  polyuria.  In  the  majority  of 
patients  tin-  |i(>\vtr  tif  iligestion  gradually  fails;  the  stomach  becomes  dilated; 
and  the  svmptoms  of  acid  dysju-psia  (pyrosis,  flatulence,  and  constipation)  are 
de\tlo|Hd.  As  a  i'onse(iuenee  t>f  chronic  catarrhal  enteritis  obstinate  diarrhcea 
inav  afllict  the  j)atieu(,  and  large  <iiKiiitities  of  undigested  fat  may  be  discov- 
ered   ill   the   tieees. 

Ill  maiiv  iii>taiu'es  obesity  is  eoiiH)lieated  by  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the 
iiitotinal  ve.-sels.  The  museidar  layer  of  the  intestinal  wall  becomes  enfee- 
bh-*!,  there  is  obstinate  constipation,  and  hsemorrhoids  may  result  from  dilata- 
tion ol'  the  rectal  veins.  In  like  manner,  the  veins  in  the  lower  limbs  and 
scrotum  become  dilated  and  varicose.  A  similar  loss  of  contractility  in  the 
non-striated  nmseidar  tissues  of  the  body  is  universally  manifested  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  obesity. 

Treatment. — From  time  immemorial  the  importance  of  moderate  diet  and 
abundant  exercise  has  been  recognized  in  the  treatment  of  obesity.  The  exclu- 
sion of  fat  and  starches  from  the  food,  together  with  great  moderation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  li»|uid  nourishment,  will  accomplish  I'apid  diminution  in  the  weight  of 
the  bcxly  ;  biU  under  such  a  restricted  diet  a  tendency  to  litliiasis  is  liable  to  be 
developed,  and  then  the  patient  may  suffer  from  hepatic  or  renal  colic,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  gall-stones  or  renal  calculi.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
well-known  Banting  method  for  the  reduction  of  corpulence  is  often  a  cause 
of  ill-health  that  is  worse  than  the  original  disease.  Ebstein  recommends 
three  meals  a  day,  limiting  the  breakfast  to  one  cup  of  black  tea,  Avithout 
milk  or  sugar,  with  two  ounces  of  well-buttered  toast.  Dinner  should  be 
taken  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  it  may  consist  of  shin-bone  soup,  fol- 
lowed by  four  to  six  ounces  of  well-boiled  or  roasted  fat,  meat  served  with 
gravy  ;  peas,  beans,  and  cabbage  may  be  allowed  in  moderation ;  the  dessert 
should  consists  of  salads,  fresh  fruit  or  dried  fruits  with  sugar,  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  light  wine  and  black  tea  without  milk  or  sugar.  The  last  meal 
of  the  day  should  consist  of  a  single  cup  of  black  tea  without  milk  or  sugar, 
an  egg  or  a  little  fish,  ham,  or  other  fat  meat  instead,  an  ounce  of  well-buttered 
bread,  and  a  little  cheese  or  fresh  fruit.  A  certain  amount  of  fat  must  be  sup- 
plied with  the  food,  but  starches  and  sugars  are  to  be  avoided.  Oertel  and 
others  unite  in  recommending  a  similar  dietary. 

Dujardin-Beaumetz  has  shown  that  such  a  restricted  diet  is  insufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  healthy  nutrition.  If  the  different  organs  of  the  body 
have  not  yet  undergone  degeneration,  he  allows  the  patient  to  indulge  in  about 
half  a  pint  of  liquid  with  each  meal.  If  wine  is  drunk,  it  should  be  very 
light  and  must  be  diluted  with  Vichy  or  other  alkaline  waters.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Londonderry  lithia  water  may  be  recommended.  If,  however,  it  should 
become  necessary  to  avoid  too  great  dilution  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  patient 
should  abstain  from  drinking  at  meal-time,  and  may  be  directed  to  drink  a 
pint  of  weak  tea  without  sugar  about  two  hours  after  each  meal.     Beer  and 
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strong  alcoholic  beverages  must  be  avoided.  A  little  black  coffee  may  be  some- 
times permitted  at  the  conclusion  of  breakfast.  Soup  must  not  be  taken,  but 
eggs,  'fish,  meat,  fresh  vegetables,  and  fruits,  like  oranges,  that  are  not  too 
starchy,  are  permitted.  Pastry  is  forbidden.  The  crust  of  bread  is  prefer- 
able to  the  crumb.  Vienna  rolls  and  soup-sticks,  which  consist  largely  of 
crust,  are  to  be  preferred.  Breakfast  should  consist  of  such  bread  to  the 
amount  of  three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  together  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
cold  meat  and  a  cup  of  weak  tea  without  sugar.  For  luncheon  the  patient 
should  take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  bread,  three  ounces  of  meat  or  two  eggs, 
the  same  quantity  of  fresh  vegetables,  salad,  half  an  ounce  of  cheese,  and 
fruit  to  suit  the  appetite.  Dinner  should  be  served  in  the  evening  without 
soup,  and  in  addition  to  the  articles  prescribed  for  luncheon  the  patient  may 
take  an  ounce  and  three-quarters  of  bread  and  three  ounces  of  meat. 

Bouchard  bases  the  treatment  of  obesity  upon  the  condition  of  the  urine. 
When  nitrogenous  excreta  are  present  in  excessive  quantity  the  amount  of 
albuminous  food  should  be  reduced.  When  urea  is  deficient  in  the  urine  the 
quantity  of  food  should  be  at  first  diminished,  and  then  increased  as  convales- 
cence progresses.  In  all  cases  the  quantity  of  fat,  starch,  and  sugar  in  the 
food  should  be  five  times  greater  than  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  nutriment. 
The  quantity  of  fat  and  of  sugar  should  be  somewhat  reduced,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  unoxidized  surplus,  but  the  processes  of  oxidation  may  be  accelerated  by 
increasing  the  ingestion  of  vegetable  acids.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
eating  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  that  contain  organic  salts  of  potassium. 
Vinegar  and  other  free  acids  should  be  avoided,  since  their  considerable  use 
causes  emaciation  through  the  destruction  of  the  healthy  framework  of  the 
cells.  The  use  of  acids  in  small  quantities  aggravates  obesity  by  diminishing 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  ;  but  when  combined  with  potassium  the  resulting 
salts  favor  the  oxidation  and  destruction  of  fat.  For  a  similar  reason  food 
should  not  be  taken  too  frequently  or  in  too  large  a  quantity,  and  the  patient 
should  take  active  muscular  exercise  before  meals.  If,  however,  there  be  an 
excessive  elimination  of  urea  and  the  phosphates,  the  processes  of  oxidation 
should  not  be  thus  unduly  stimulated. 

In  order  to  promote  the  processes  of  nutrition  it  is  desirable  that  the  trophic 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  be  aroused  by  agreeable  occupation,  travel, 
and  moderate  intellectual  excitement.  A  favorable  result  is  often  obtained 
from  massage,  hydropathy,  and  other  methods  by  which  the  skin  is  stimulated. 
The  function  of  the  liver  must  be  regulated  in  order  to  promote  intestinal 
digestion  and  to  avoid  constipation.  These  processes  may  be  influenced  in  a 
salutary  manner  by  the  use  of  Carlsbad  and  other  mineral  waters  which  con- 
tain the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  sodium.  The  oxidation  of  fat  is  also 
assisted  by  the  use  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  liquor  potassse,  and  small  quantities 
of  soap  taken  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  Warm  baths  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F., 
continued  for  half  an  hour  or  longer,  serve  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  accelerate  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  promote  the  discharge  of 
carbonic  acid. 
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Ill  tlu'  inajoritv  of  cases  the  (roatmciit  should  be  inaugurated  by  reduciug 
the  (|uantitv  tif  WhA,  maiiilaining  the  proper  ratio  between  its  nitrogenous  and 
its  rarl)onaetH)Us  eonstituents.  For  this  purpose  milk  and  eggs  furnish  the 
bi>st  initrinient,  aeeordiiig  to  the  method  that  has  been  popuhirized  by  Weir 
Mitchell  and  liis  pupils.  Tiic  j)atient  shoukl  take  for  twenty  days  in  succes- 
sion not  more  than  hall"  a  pint  of  milk  and  one  egg  every  three  liours  Mhen 
n«)t  asltvp.  Other  food  and  (h'iidv  should  be  forbidden.  Thus  nourished,  the 
j)atient  lu^'oines  constipated,  and  the  bowels  require  gentle  laxativ^es  or  cneraata. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  to  suffer  at  first  from  a  sensation  of  faint- 
ness,  weakness,  or  even  dizziness,  but  in  a  short  time  these  disagreeable  symp- 
toms disa|>{-K\ir  and  superfluous  corpulence  rapidly  diminishes.  At  the  end  of 
three  wtK'ks  the  dietary  may  be  gradually  varied  and  enlarged  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  that  have  been  formulated  by  Dujardin-Beaumetz  and  other 
physiologists.  • 


BILIARY  LITHIASIS. 

By  henry  M.  LYMAN. 


Biliary  calculi  are  chiefly  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  cholesterin 
from  the  bile.  This  highly  carbonaceous  substance  exists  in  the  bile,  blood, 
and  nervous  tissues.  As  an  excrementitious  substance  it  is  found  in  the  fsecal 
contents  of  the  intestine.  It  is  not  certain  whether  it  is  derived  principally 
from  the  tissues  or  whether  it  is  transported  by  the  red  corpuscles  to  the 
tissues.  Austin  Flint,  however,  has  shown  that  cholesterin  is  more  abundant 
in  the  blood  of  the  cerebral  veins  than  in  the  contents  of  the  cerebral  arteries 
— a  fact  that  favors  the  hypothesis  of  its  origin  in  the  retrograde*  metamorpho- 
sis of  the  cerebral  tissues. 

The  precipitation  of  cholesterin  does  not  take  place  in  the  tissues,  because  it 
is  held  in  solution  by  lecithin.  In  the  circulating  fluids  of  the  body  its  solu- 
bility is  maintained  by  the  alkaline  salts  and  by  the  compounds  of  potassium 
and  sodium  with  the  fatty  acids.  In  the  bile,  so  long  as  that  liquid  is  alkaline, 
cholesterin  is  held  in  solution  by  the  biliary  salts. 

The  introduction  of  calcium  into  a  liquid  that  contains  cholesterin  causes  a 
precipitation  of  that  substance,  since  calcium  combines  with  the  fatty  acids  and 
biliary  acids  to  form  insoluble  salts  which  are  powerless  to  maintain  cholesterin 
in  a  state  of  solution.  Any  excess  of  organic  acids  in  the  liquids  and  solids 
of  the  body  causes  a  liberation  of  calcium  from  the  anatomical  elements  in 
which  it  exists,  and  this  liberation  of  basic  calcium  is  speedily  followed  by  the 
precipitation  of  cholesterin. 

The  excessive  presence  of  cholesterin  in  the  fluids  of  the  body  is  liable  to 
be  followed  by  its  precipitation,  an  event  that  is  very  apt  to  occur  when  the 
bile  stagnates  and  becomes  concentrated  in  the  biliary  passages. 

The  formation  of  biliary  calculi  is  usually  determined  by  the  presence  of 
particles  of  solid  matter  accidentally  present  in  the  biliary  passages.  Intesti- 
nal parasites  and  their  ova  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  biliary  passages 
may  become  centres  of  crystallization,  around  which  considerable  masses  of 
cholesterin  are  accumulated,  producing  gall-stones  or  biliary  calculi,  which 
originate  intense  pain  as  thev  pass  through  the  hepatic  or  cystic  duct. 

Etiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.— Biliary  calculi  are  very  fre- 
quently discovered  in  old  people.  The  female  sex  is  more  liable  than  the 
male  to  experience  the  disease,  partly  on  account  of  a  greater  tendency  to 
sedentary  habits,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  predominance  among  females  of 
osteomalacia,  a  disease  that  favors  the  liberation  of  calcium  bases  from  their 
combinations  in  the  bony  skeleton. 
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The  otrunviur  «>f  Idliarv  lithiasis  is  also  favored  by  excessive  eating  and 
driiiUinir,  t.'s|Hvially  wln'n  associated  with  an  insufficient  amount  of  exercise. 
Inti'lUrtiial  and  fiiiot ioiial  disturhancos  of  the  nervous  system  which  interfere 
with  nutrition  are  often  favorable  to  lithiasis;  in  short,  everything  that  retards 
the  priHvsses  of  oxidation  exerts  a  similar  influence. 

The  association  of  a  tendency  to  biliary  lithiasis  with  those  disorders  which 
eharactcri/c  the  arthritic  diathesis  is  a  matter  of  common  observation.  Various 
forms  kA'  (.rzcma,  erythema,  urticaria,  coryza,  tonsillitis,  recurring  attacks  of 
bronchitis,  neuralgia,  hcmierania,  lumbago,  congestive  headache,  haemorrhoids, 
chronic  tlyspcpsia,  gravel,  rlieumatism,  gout,  asthma,  obesity,  and  diabetes  are 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  biliary  calculi. 

The  nundjcr  and  size  of  the  concretions  that  may  be  formed  in  the  biliary 
passages  is  exceedingly  variable.  As  many  as  seven  thousand  gall-stones  have 
been  discovered  in  a  single  individual.  Sometimes  the  gall-bladder  is  occupied 
by  a  single  stone,  but  usually  the  number  is  more  considerable.  The  calculi 
are  mouldetl  upon  one  another,  presenting  numerous  facets  caused  by  mutual 
pressure.  Occasionally  external  pressure  upon  the  abdominal  wall  causes  a 
grating  sound  that  is  actually  audible  at  a  distance  from  the  body.  The  centre 
of  the  calculus  usually  consists  of  a  pigmented  mass  of  calcium  combined  with 
biliary  or  fatty  acids.  Upon  this  the  crystals  of  cholesterin  are  deposited, 
sometimes  in  alternation  with  layers  of  calcareous  salts.  In  certain  cases  the 
nucleus  of  the  concretion  is  composed  of  epithelium  that  has  been  throv/n  off 
from  the  lining  of  the  biliary  passages  under  the  irritating  influence  of  con- 
centrated bile,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  intestinal  microphytes 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  biliary  passages.  Occasionally  gall-stones 
consist  entirely  of  pigment  or  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  but  the  mixed  calculi 
are  far  more  numerous. 

The  presence  of  gall-stones  in  the  bladder  frequently  excites  the  inflamma- 
tion of  its  internal  surface.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  cyst  may  undergo  fatty 
degeneration,  calcification,  and  atrophy.  Sometimes  suppuration  takes  place, 
and  the  gall-bladder  becomes  transformed  into  an  abscess  that  may  open  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  into  the  stomach  or  intestines,  or  may  penetrate  the 
abdominal  wall. 

Similar  changes  involve  the  hepatic  biliary  passages  when  calculi  are  formed 
within  those  ducts. 

Symptoins. — The  characteristic  symptom  of  biliary  lithiasis  is  the  occur- 
rence of  severe  pain  of  a  paroxysmal  character  in  the  region  of  the  gall-blad- 
der, unattended  by  fever,  lasting  sometimes  for  a  number  of  hours  or  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  followed  by  a  moderate  degree  of  jaundice.  Frequent  par- 
oxysms of  this  sort  should  arouse  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  biliary  calculi  ; 
and  this  will  be  rendered  still  more  probable  if  an  oval  tumor  can  be  detected 
in  the  situation  of  the  gall-bladder.  Sometimes,  when  the  abdominal  walls 
are  unusually  thin,  the  smooth  and  rounded  outlines  of  the  cyst  can  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  and  occasionally  the  calculi  can  be  distinguished,  or  even  be  made 
to  move  upon  one  another  with  an  audible  sound  when  pressed  with  the 
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fingers.  In  certain  cases,  however,  no  symptoms  of  their  presence  are  observed 
until  the  occurrence  of  an  abscess  in  the  abdominal  wall  opening  externally 
and  giving  exit  to  biliary  sand  and  calculi,  along  with  bile  and  mucus,  reveals 
the  fact  of  chronic  lithiasis. 

If  the  formation  of  calculi  principally  involves  the  hepatic  ducts,,  pain  and 
jaundice  are  the  prominent  symptoms,  unless  suppuration  should  lead  to  the 
formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  aroimd  the  impacted  cal- 
culus. Careful  scrutiny  of  the  faeces  after  a  paroxysm  of  hepatic  colic  some- 
times reveals  the  presence  of  calculi  that  have  escaped  from  the  common  bile- 
duct  and  have  entered  the  intestinal  canal.  After  every  such  paroxysm  the 
stools  should  be  received  in  a  vessel  and  be  thorouehlv  mixed  with  water, 
which  should  be  then  passed  through  a  sieve  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  all 
insoluble  matter.     In  this  way  gall-stones  may  be  sometimes  discovered. 

In  certain  cases,  despite  repeated  paroxysms  of  pain,  no  discharge  of  cal- 
culi into  the  intestine  can  be  effected.  Inflammation,  ulceration,  and  perfora- 
tion of  the  gall-bladder  or  of  the  biliary  ducts  may  then  occur,  leading  to  an 
escape  of  calculi  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Circumscribed  peritonitis  some- 
times forms  adhesions  by  which  the  intruded  masses  are  confined,  thus  protect- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  peritoneal  sac.  Not  infrequently,  however,  a  second 
rupture  occurs,  and  the  contents  of  the  inflammatory  cyst  are  diffused  through- 
out the  peritoneal  cavity,  producing  general  peritonitis  and  death. 

Diag-nosis. — The  symptomatic  pain  of  biliary  calculi  must  be  distinguished 
from  gastralgia  by  the  situation  of  the  pain,  by  the  absence  of  gastric  dis- 
orders, and  by  the  presence  of  icterus. 

Ordinary  intestinal  colic  is  characterized  by  the  flatulent  condition  of  the 
intestines  and  by  an  increase  of  pain  on  pressure. 

When  the  colic  is  due  to  lead-poisoning  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated 
and  other  symptoms  of  plumbism  are  present. 

HcDatic  neuralgia  is  characterized  by  pain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  liver, 
accompanied  by  evident  neuralgia  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Typhlitis,  perityphlitis,  and  paratyphlitis  are  characterized  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  painful  inflammatory  swelling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 

Renal  colic  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  blood  and  renal  sand  or  cal- 
culi in  the  urine.  The  pain  also  follows  a  line  from  the  kidney  along  the 
ureter  and  the  bladder  and  testicle. 

The  pain  and  tenderness  that  are  caused  by  a  floating  kidney  might  be 
sometimes  mistaken  for  biliary  colic,  but  the  form  and  situation  of  the  tumor 
upon  the  right  side  considerably  below  the  liver  should  correct  such  an  error. 

The  pain  of  intestinal  obstruction  might  be,  under  certain  circumstances, 
mistaken  for  biliary  colic,  but  the  diagnosis  will  be  enlightened  by  the  occur- 
rence of  obstinate  constipation  and  vomiting,  the  latter  being  oftentimes  fascal, 
in  obstruction  of  the  bowel. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  psoas  abscess  should  be  confounded  with  the 
existence  of  biliary  calculi,  but  it  is  said  that  the  presence  of  a  large  gall-stone 
in  the  intestinal  canal  has  been  actually  mistaken  for  that  disease. 
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Aiu'iirisnial  tumors  witliin  the  mImIoiiumi  may  be  distingnishod  from  biliary 
aivmiMilations  bv  tlio  charactiM-istii-  pulsation  of  an  aneurism.  In  certain  cases, 
markinl  bv  paroxysmal  pain,  chilliness,  and  fever,  the  existence  of  malarial 
poisoniiiir  mav  be  sus]>ected  ;  but  the  course  of  the  disease  and  the  inefficacy 
of  .iiiinini'  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  biliary  disorder. 

In  liUi'  manner,  the  vomiting,  retching,  and  cramps  that  accompany  cholera 
morbus  might  be  occasionally  confused  with  an  attack  of  biliary  colic. 

Finallv.  a  sudden,  rapidly  progressive,  and  fatal  attack  of  biliary  colic 
miirht  casilv  suggest  the  idea  of  some  form  of  poisoning. 

Treatment. — The  medicinal  treatment  of  biliary  Hthiasis  consists  in  the 
management  of  the  paroxysm  of  colic  and  in  the  administration  of  remedies 
for  the  removal  of  calculi.  During  a  paroxysm  of  pain  hypodermic  injections 
of  morjihine  with  large  doses  of  chloral  hydrate  must  be  administered.  A 
warm  jxxiltiee  should  be  placed  over  the  liver,  and  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  drink  alkaline  mineral  waters  or  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sodium 
bictu-bonate.  During  the  interval  between  successive  paroxysms  the  patient 
should  take  eight  or  ten  grains  of  salicylic  acid  or  of  salicylate  of  sodium  three 
times  a  day  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  avoided, 
and  robust  individuals  may  drink  Carlsbad  water  or  other  strong  alkaline 
laxative  mineral  waters.  Sodium  phosphate  may  be  prescribed  in  drachm 
doses,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  considerable  advantage.  Each  dose 
should  be  taken  with  copious  draughts  of  hot  water  before  meals.  Chloroform 
has  been  recommended  in  doses  of  ten  drops  every  three  hours ;  it  may  be 
suspended  in  milk.  Ether  and  the  oil  of  turpentine  are  frequently  employed 
with  the  hope  of  preventing  the  formation  of  calculi :  five  drops  of  turpentine, 
with  twenty  drops  of  ether,  may  be  given  four  times  a  day.  Large  doses  of 
olive  oil  have  been  frequently  administered  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  gall- 
stones, and  their  use  has  sometimes  proved  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  relief  of 
pain  has  been  concerned,  but  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  inspissated 
masses  that  are  voided  from  the  intestines  after  such  medication  consist  of 
transformed  mucus  and  oleate  compounds  that  have  been  formed  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal. 

The  physiological  treatment  of  biliary  lithiasis  consists  in  modification  of 
the  diet,  by  which  the  formation  of  cholesterin  is  diminislied,  the  bile  is 
diluted,  and  the  conditions  that  favor  the  precipitation  of  cholesterin  are 
annulled.  For  this  purpose  animal  food  should  be  restricted  in  amount,  since 
it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  cholesterin.  The  patient  should  be 
encouraged  to  drink  large  quantities  of  water  in  order  to  dilute  the  bile.  If 
the  condition  of  the  stomach  be  such  as  to  render  larsre  draughts  of  water 
objectionable,  a  favorable  result  may  be  obtained  by  frequent  irrigation  of  the 
bowels  with  copious  rectal  injections.  Stagnation  of  the  bile  in  the  biliary 
passages  must  be  prevented  by  the  administration  of  cholagogue  laxatives,  like 
rhubarb,  aloes,  podophyllin,  and  euonymin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  fats,  since  a  certain  amount  of  such  substances  is  needed  for  healthy 
nutrition.     Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  useful  on  account  of  the  organic 
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acids  and  alkaline  salts  that  they  contain.  The  organic  salts  of  potassium  are 
especially  useful,  because  by  their  presence  they  prevent  the  liberation  of  cal- 
cium, the  substance  which  favors  the  precipitation  of  cholesterin.  Mineral 
waters  containing  carbonic  acid  and  calcium  salts  should  be  forbidden.  Cham- 
pagne and  other  artificial  drinks  that  are  rich  in  carbonic  acid  are  also  to  be 
avoided.  Pure  rain-water  and  distilled  water  that  has  been  aerated  are  the 
safest  of  all  beverages.  Sugar  and  starch  should  be  used  in  moderation,  since 
they  appropriate  much  of  the  oxygen  that  is  needed  for  the  proper  oxidation 
of  the  organic  acids  in  the  tissues.  Red  wine  may  be  allowed  when  gastric 
catarrh  does  not  exist,  and  coffee  may  be  drank  if  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  does  not  contraindicate  its  use. 


GRAVEL. 

By  henry  M.  LYMAN. 


Definition. — The  term  "  gravel "  is  employed  to  indicate  those  concretions 
of  a  mineral  or  organic  oliaraetor  which  are  formed  in  the  excretory  passages 
of  the  kitlneys.  AVhon  formed  within  the  bladder  itself  such  concretions  are 
distim'-nisluHl  l>v  the  term  "  vesical  gravel."  The  masses  which  are  thus 
formed  are  exceedingly  variable  in  size,  sometimes  appearing  as  an  almost 
ii)ipali>able  powder,  and  again  forming  genuine  calculi  that  are  voided  with 
ditHtnihv  and  pain.  In  fact,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  gravel  and  cal- 
I'uln^  is  very  indefinite  so  far  as  the  size  of  individual  particles  is  concerned. 
It  is  convenient,  however,  to  restrict  the  term  "  gravel "  so  that  it  shall  only 
include  such  concretions  as  can  be  readily  expelled  through  the  ureters  and 
urethra. 

Etiology. — Three  principal  forms  of  gravel  are  encountered.  Of  these  the 
phosphatic  variety  is  dependent  upon  local  causes,  usually  of  an  inflammatory 
character.  As  a  consequence  of  catarrhal  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  a  deposit  of  phosphatic  concretions  takes 
place.  These  incrustations  are  formed  principally  of  the  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  calcium.  The  urine  under  such  circumstances  finally  becomes 
ammoniacal,  and  masses  of  ammonio-magnesium  pliosphate  are  then  formed. 
This  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate  results  from  fermentation  of  the  urine 
within  the  bladder  under  the  influence  of  the  bacteria  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  whicli  find  their  way  into  the  vesical  cavity  when  proper  cleanli- 
ness is  not  observed  in  the  use  of  catheters,  sounds,  and  other  instruments  that 
are  introduced  into  the  bladder. 

The  two  other  forms  of  gravel  are  those  due  to  uric  acid  and  oxalic  acid ; 
their  formation  is  conditioned  by  disturbances  in  the  processes  of  nutrition. 

Gravel  occurs  more  frequently  among  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  climates 
than  among  the  natives  of  either  the  polar  or  the  equatorial  regions  of  the 
earth,  probably  because  it  is  in  the  temperate  zone  that  wealth  and  luxury  are 
most  frequently  enjoyed.  Sailors  and  nomads  who  live  continually  in  the 
open  air  hardly  ever  experience  the  disease,  probably  for  the  same  reason  that 
gravel,  while  unknown  among  wild  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  very  com- 
mon among  similar  animals  caged  in  menageries. 

The  disease  occurs  among  men  more  frequently  than  among  women,  in 
the  proportion  of  five  to  one.  It  is  a  disease  of  adult  life ;  children  and  old 
people  suffer  more  frequently  from  vesical  calculi.     Infants  and  young  people 
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who  are  badly  fed  not  infrequently  suffer  from  the  existence  of  calculous 
masses  composed  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  but  among  well-fed  and  luxurious 
adults  the  occurrence  of  nephritic  colic  is  usually  caused  bv  the  formation  of 
concretions  of  uric  acid. 

Gravel  is  usually  encountered  in  association  with   the  other  maladies  to 
which    the   arthritic  diathesis    is    related — viz.   eczema,   impetigo,   erythema 
urticaria,  coryza,  arthritic  bronchitis,  neuralgia,  hemicrania,  congestive  head- 
ache,   lumbago,    haemorrhoids,    acid   dyspepsia,    rheumatism,    gout,    asthma, 
obesity,  diabetes,  and  polyuria. 

The  most  common  form  of  gravel  is  the  uric-acid  variety  :  it  is  dependent 
upon  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  processes  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  in 
the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  body.  As  a  consequence  of  retarded  oxida- 
tion the  amount  of  uric  acid  is  abnormally  increased  and  its  solubility  is  also 
diminished. 

Without  undertaking  to  discuss  the  precise  mode  of  formation  of  uric  acid, 
it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  it  is  a  body  which  is  not  readily  soluble  in 
water.  In  the  urine  it  is  held  in  solution  by  the  presence  of  tribasic  phos- 
phates, which  surrender  one  equivalent  of  base  for  the  formation  of  urates 
that  remain  in  solution.  Now,  although  under  the  influence  of  faulty  alimen- 
tation and  insufficient  exercise  the  amount  of  uric  acid  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  tissues,  its  compounds  will  still  remain  soluble  in  the  urine, 
provided  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  soluble  urates  are  not  annulled. 
If,  however,  the  urine  becomes  highly  concentrated  through  insufficient  supply 
of  water  or  by  reason  of  excessive  perspiration,  or  if  rendered  unusually  acid 
by  the  presence  of  acid  phosphates  instead  of  tribasic  phosphates,  the  precipi- 
tation of  uric  acid  will  occur.  Everything  that  favors  retardation  of  the 
nutritive  processes,  therefore,  tends  to  facilitate  the  deposit  of  uric  acid  within 
the  urinary  passages. 

Symptoms. — The  existence  of  gravel  is  indicated  by  its  appearance  as  a 
sediment  in  the  urine,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  uneasiness  and  pain  in  the 
loins,  relieved  by  the  free  discharge  of  such  sediment.  Only  when  the  par- 
ticles reach  a  considerable  size  is  the  characteristic  pain  of  renal  colic  expe- 
rienced. Pain  is  then  felt  in  the  line  of  the  ureter,  extending  into  the  bladder 
and  along  the  spermatic  cord.  The  testicle  is  frequently  retracted.  The  urine 
is  dark  colored,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  with  blood  derived  from  the  lacerated 
walls  of  the  excretory  duets  of  the  kidney.  Pain  occurs  intermittently,  and 
is  excruciating  if  the  calculus  become  incarcerated  in  the  ureter.  It  is  not 
accompanied  by  fever  unless  inflammation  and  ulceration  are  excited. 

Treatment. — Since  the  formation  of  uric-acid  gravel  is  dependent  in  part 
upon  an  increased  production  of  uric  acid,  and  in  part  upon  its  precipitation 
within  the  uriniferous  ducts,  it  is  important  that  its  production  should  be  hin- 
dered and  that  its  solubility  should  be  maintained.  In  order  to  hinder  the 
formation  of  uric  acid,  and  in  order  that  there  mav  be  less  nitrogenous  waste 
that  can  be  transformed  into  uric  acid,  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food 
should  be  reduced  in  amount,  and  the  formation   of  urea  and  hippuric  acid, 
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w lii«h  arc  smImMi',  >li(»iil(l  Ix'  iironiotcd.  Since  the  amount  of  urea  cannot  be 
incicnsrtl  Itv  iiuKlilVint;  tlio  ilict  without  increasing  the  amount  of  alimentary 
nitrotjen,  it  is  nctrssarv  to  take  measures  for  increasing  the  formation  of  hip- 
liuric  atiil.  This  can  lu'  (hmc  by  I'ln'uishing  benzoic  acid  or  quinic  acid  for 
cojubination  wiih  Lilycocoll.  These  acids  exist  in  the  external  cnti(!le  of  fresh 
vegotal)les  and  fruits.  l'\)r  tiiis  reason  the  daily  use  of  unpared  ap])les  has 
an  excellent  ell'ect  as  a  incvius  of  obviating  a  tendency  to  uric-acid  gravel.  The 
potassium  salts  that  exist  in  such  fruits  and  vegetables  favorably  influence  the 
alkalinity  of  the  bh)od,  and  thus  hinder  the  preci])itation  of  uric  acid.  The 
calcium  salts  that  are  present  in  such  fruits  and  vegetables  are  only  injiu'ious 
in  easi'  of  a  gravel  that  consists  of  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  calcium  or 
of  oxalic  acid. 

The  ingestion  of  sugar  and  starch,  alkalies,  and  beverages  that  are  charged 
\\'\X\\  carbonic  acid  should  be  restricted,  since  they  favor  the  production  and 
precipitation  of  uric  acid. 

Concentration  of  the  urine  shoidd  be  prevented  by  copious  draughts  of 
water.  Hot  water  drunk  freely  at  bed-time  has  an  excellent  eifect  upon  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  body.  Alkaline  waters  and  distilled  waters  exercise 
a  similar  influence.  For  this  reason  copious  libations  of  Londonderry  lithia 
water,  Vichy  water,  Waidvesha  water,  and  other  mild  alkaline  waters  are  very 
beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  uric-acid  gravel.  Recently  piperazine  in  doses  of 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains  has  been  highly  praised  as  a  solvent  of  uric  acid. 


SACCHARINE  DIABETES. 

By  henry  M.  LYMAN. 


Definition. — Diabetes  is  a  constitutional  disorder  of  nutrition  accompanied 
by  persistent  glycosuria,  and  usually  characterized  by  an  excessive  discharge 
of  urine,  inordinate  hunger  and  thirst,  progressive  exhaustion,  and  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. Accidental  and  temporary  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  does 
not  constitute  diabetes,  but  is  termed  glycosuria. 

Synonyms. — Diabetes  mellitus,  Mellituria,  Glycosuria,  Glucosuria,  Dia- 
bete  sucr^,  Zuckerharnruhr. 

Etiology. — While  it  is  true  that  diiferences  of  climate  exert  very  little 
influence  over  the  occurrence  of  diabetes,  the  disease  is  encountered  more  fre- 
quently in  certain  localities  than  in  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  character  of 
the  food  and  the  mode  of  life  among  certain  races  are  especially  favorable  to 
the  development  of  arthritic  disorders.  It  is  not  true  that  the  excessive  use 
of  saccharine  and  starchy  food  is  alone  a  cause  of  diabetes ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  habitual  dietetic  errors  may  occasion  a  predisposition  to  the  disease 
through  derangement  of  the  processes  of  nutrition.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  cause  consists  in  the  inordinate  consumption  of  animal  food,  together 
with  beer  and  wine,  which,  besides  alcohol,  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
dextrin  and  glucose.  A  similar  predisposition  is  also  nurtured  by  sedentary 
habits  and  by  neglect  of  muscular  exercise.  The  influence  of  an  hereditary 
disposition  is  as  apparent  in  this  connection  as  it  is  in  other  maladies  that  are 
dependent  upon  disorders  of  nutrition,  such  as  obesity,  gout,  rheumatism, 
lithiasis,  asthma,  certain  forms  of  eczema,  Iisemorrhoids,  etc.  Diabetes  is  also 
a  rather  common  heritage  among  the  descendants  of  neurotic  families,  in  wiiich 
mental  derangements,  epilepsy,  paralysis  agitans,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and 
hysteria  have  been  remarked.  The  coexistence  of  obesity  and  diabetes  is  a 
matter  of  frequent  observation.  Both  sexes  are  about  equally  liable  to  the 
disease,  but  it  is  most  common  in  later  life,  during  the  period  between  fifty 
and  seventy  years  of  age. 

The  exciting  causes  of  diabetes  are  frequently  connected  with  the  occur- 
rence of  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  brain.  Tumors  and  injuries,  espe- 
cially if  they  involve  the  fourth  ventricle,  are  often  accompanied  by  the  devel- 
opment of  diabetes.  In  many  instances  the  disease  has  its  origin  in  psychical 
causes  :  disappointment,  grief,  business  failures,  and  all  emotions  of  a  depress- 
ing character  are  often  followed  by  a  development  of  diabetes.  It  sometimes 
follows  the  course  of  the  infective  diseases,  and  it  may  be  excited  by  disorders 
of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  other  digestive  organs. 
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Pathological  Anatomy. —  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  diabetes  the  lesions 
that  are  found  in  the  ln-ain  after  death  are  usually  consequences  rather  than 
fjuisrs  i)f  the  disease.  It  is  nol  unconunon  to  find  evidences  of  oedema,  con- 
gestion, and  thicken inti,-  of  the  incnin<;es,  together  with  anaemia,  atrophy,  and 
sorteninjj  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  sclerosis  or  amyloid  degenera- 
tiuii  of  the  (vrebral  tissues.  Cysts  have  been  sometimes  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  the  eerebi-al  substance,  but  it  is  when  tumors  are  developed  in  the 
re«'ion  of  the  niedidla  oblouirata  and  the  fourth  ventricle  that  the  occurrence 
of  <>-lveosuria  can  be  contidentlv  asci'ibed  to  the  direct  influence  of  such  neo- 
plasms.  In  certain  cases  the  nervous  phenomena  that  have  been  displayed  in 
comieetion  with  the  progress  of  the  disease  have  been  attributed  to  obstruction 
of  the  vascidar  ehaimels  by  embolic  masses  of  glycogen  that  have  become 
hnlgetl  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  bulb  and  of  the  brain.  In  the  spinal  cord 
no  characteristic  lesions  have  been  observed,  but  the  cranial  nerves  may  be 
subjected  to  pressure  by  tumors  which  sometimes  serve  as  exciting  causes  of 
the  disease.  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  sometimes  observed,  and 
may  be  the  result  of  an  excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood  by  which  they  are  nour- 
ishetl.  In  certain  cases  there  are  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  ganglia 
of  the  .sympathetic  nerves.  The  general  appearance  of  the  blood  is  usually 
unchanged  ;  the  number  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  exhibits  no  diminution 
until  the  later  stages  of  the  di.sease  are  reached,  but  the  white  corpuscles  are 
often  notably  increased  in  number.  It  is  the  presence  of  sugar  that  produces 
the  most  characteristic  change  in  the  quality  of  the  blood.  The  amount  is, 
however,  quite  variable.  Urea  and  other  nitrogenous  excreta  are  often  present 
in  excessive  quantity.     Occasionally  acetone  has  been  detected. 

The  heart  is  pale  and  soft,  and  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  it  is  either 
enlarged  or  fatty.  Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  have  sometimes  been  discov- 
ered. The  arterial  walls  often  exhibit  a  condition  of  fatty  degeneration  or 
atheroma.  The  liver  is  often  enlarged  and  fatty ;  cirrhosis  frequently  exists, 
and  sometimes  the  organ  exhibits  pigmentary  degeneration.  The  spleen  is 
usuallv  small  and  soft,  and  its  arterial  structures  are  in  a  condition  of  hvaline 
degeneration.  The  pancreas  is  often  found  to  have  undergone  atrophy,  some- 
times as  a  consequence  of  sclerosis  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  sometimes  as 
a  result  of  the  formation  of  calculi  that  obstruct  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
glands ;  occasionally  the  obstructed  ducts  become  dilated  so  as  to  form  cysts. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  compression  of  the  pancreatic  duct  by  any  new 
growth  or  mass  of  exudation  may  produce  atrophy  of  the  gland,  and  when  the 
pancreas  is  thus  disorganized  a  malignant  form  of  diabetes  is  speedily  developed, 
and  results  in  rapid  emaciation  and  an  early  death.  Glycosuria  seldom  follows 
simple  obstruction  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  but  it  is  almost  invariably  observed 
when  the  gland  is  invaded  by  a  perivascular  sclerosis  which  limits  the  se- 
cretory functions  of  the  organ,  and  is  equivalent  to  its  total  extirpation.  In 
the  stomach  and  intestines  the  mucous  membrane  is  frequently  found  in  a  con- 
dition of  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation.  The  lungs  and  bronchi  also  are 
often  inflamed,  but  they  are  more  frequently  involved  in  a  process  of  tubercular 
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infiltration.  Renal  disease  may  exist  as  an  accidental  complication  of  diabetes, 
but  in  many  instances  the  kidneys  are  diseased  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
glycosuria.  The  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  and  of  certain  portions 
of  the  straight  tubules  sometimes  exhibits  a  granular  degeneration  similar  to 
that  seen  in  coagulation-necrosis.  Infiltration  with  glycogen  is  often  dis- 
covered, involving  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  within  the 
marginal  zone. 

Chronic  inflammation  frequently  affects  the  mucous  membrane  throughout 
the  entire  urinary  tract.  Balanitis  and  vulvitis  are  not  uncommon  conse- 
quences of  the  proliferation  of  pyogenic  microphytes  in  the  saccharine  fluids 
that  irrigate  the  mucous  membrane  and  surfaces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meatus 
urinarius. 

For  a  similar  reason  various  cutaneous  diseases  frequently  appear  during 
the  course  of  diabetes.  The  entire  body  is  soaked  with  a  saccharine  fluid  that 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  parasitic 
microphytes  that  irritate  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Among  these  disorders 
may  be  mentioned  a  species  of  lichen  that  closely  resembles  xanthelasma. 
Other  parasitic  diseases,  such  as  boils,  carbuncles,  phlegmons,  and  gangrene 
of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Within  the 
eyeball  opacity  of  the  lens,  producing  cataract,  is  the  most  common  lesion. 
Retinal  haemorrhages  are  sometimes  witnessed,  and  the  retina  or  the  optic 
nerve  may  undergo  atrophic  degeneration. 

Symptoms. — Saccharine  diabetes  is  developed  in  a  manner  so  insidious 
that  only  after,  a  considerable  period  of  time  are  its  symptoms  sufficiently 
marked  to  excite  attention  or  suspicion  regarding  the  nature  of  their  cause. 
An  examination  with  a  view  to  life  insurance  or  for  some  other  comparatively 
trifling  purpose  often  affcjrds  the  first  intimation  of  the  existence  of  glycosuria. 
In  many  instances  an  excellent  appetite  is  present  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  unsuspected  disease,  but  gradually  there  is  an  apparent  loss  of  vigor  ;  the 
patient  becomes  thirsty ;  the  tongue  grows  red  and  dry  ;  the  flow  of  urine  is 
increased,  and  wherever  it  sprinkles  the  clothing  it  leaves,  as  it  dries,  a  white 
powdery  deposit  of  sugar.  In  certain  cases  there  is  intolerable  itching  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  urethral  meatus  ;  perspiration  ceases ;  the  nails  become 
brittle,  and  sometimes  are  shed  without  any  apparent  cause ;  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  irritated  by  obstinate  itching  eruptions ;  boils  and  carbuncles  and  gan- 
grenous patches  are  developed  in  the  skin  ;  sexual  appetite  and  vigor  disappear ; 
the  eyesight  becomes  enfeebled ;  the  body  becomes  rapidly  emaciated,  or  if  the 
weight  be  not  diminished  there  is  excessive  reduction  of  muscular  power. 
Death  finally  occurs,  either  from  exhaustion  or  in  a  condition  of  coma  or  as  a 
result  of  various  complicating  diseases. 

The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  so  insidious,  and  its  evolution  is  so  exceed- 
ingly variable,  that  it  is  seldom  possible  to  fix  tlie  date  of  its  commencement. 
In  the  fully-developed  stages  of  diabetes  the  concurrence  of  glycosuria,  poly- 
uria, excessive  hunger  and  thirst,  emaciation  or  exhaustion,  forms  a  group  of 
pathological  symptoms  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  unmistakable  character. 
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Tlic  urine  in  diabotos  is  pale  and  opalescent ;  its  odor  resembles  that  of 
ript'  iViiit.  auti  wlim  it  eontains  .">  or  4  per  cent,  of  sugar  it  has  a  sweetish 
taste  ;  the  spec-ilie  <;ravity  is  frequently  and  rapidly  variable.  When  the 
•  piantitv  of  urine  is  not  considerably  increased  the  specific  gravity  exceeds 
the  normal  figure.  The  acidity  of  the  li(|nid  is  usually  excessive,  so  that  tiie 
nrinarv  |»assages  are  often  irritated  and  inllamed  by  the  acid  excretion.  In  the 
bladder,  however,  such  accidents  are  more  frequently  caused  by  the  process  of 
fermentation. 

The  mere  presence  of  copper-reducing  substances  in  the  urine  is  not  de(asive 
ol'  the  existence  of"  diabetes,  since  saccharine  urine  is  occasionally  voided  dur- 
ing the  course  oC  various  diseases;  and  copper-reduction  may  occur  as  a  conse- 
quence of  intoxication  with  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide,  and  other  substances. 
The  existence  of  genuine  diabetes  can  be  affirmed  only  when  there  is  perma- 
nent glycosuria,  or  when  the  amount  of  sugar  that  is  discharged  exceeds  the 
daily  normal  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver  (3000  grains).  Permanent  gly- 
ct)suria  is  the  most  important  symptom,  since  in  many  cases  the  amount  of 
sugar  is  comjiaratively  small.  The  urine  that  is  voided  during  the  period  of 
digestion  is  highly  charged  with  sugar,  but  during  the  later  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease the  largest  amount  is  voided  with  the  morning  urine,  since  that  represents 
the  waste  of  the  tissues  during  sleep,  when  the  processes  of  disintegration  are 
most  active.  During  intercurrent  diseases  and  during  catarrhal  disturbances 
of  the  alimentary  canal  the  urine  may  be  temporarily  free  from  sugar,  but  it 
reappears  with  the  restoration  of  the  oi'dinary  condition  of  health. 

As  diabetes  progresses  the  quantity  of  urea  is  often  increased,  though  it 
subsequently  diminishes  during  the  period  of  terminal  cachexia  when  the  pro- 
cesses of  nutrition  and  of  disintegration  are  all  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  disintegration  of  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  the  tissues  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  increase  of  phosphates  in  the  urine :  this  increase  is  prin- 
cipally occasioned  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the 
body.  The  formation  and  discharge  of  urea  and  of  the  phosphates  do  not 
always  proceed  on  parallel  lines.  Sometimes  one  or  the  other  substance  is  in 
excess,  and  sometimes  there  is  an  alternation  of  excessive  discharge  in  the  case 
of  either  class.  The  phosphaturia  that  thus  occurs  is  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  solid  elements  of  the  bony  skeleton,  hence  the  liability  to  fracture  of  the 
bones  that  is  sometimes  observed  during  the  course  of  diabetes. 

Albuminuria  is  often  associated  with  glycosuria  during  the  course  of  the 
disease.  In  certain  special  cases  and  during  the  later  stages  it  is  due  to  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  kidneys,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  amount  of  albu- 
min is  very  trifling.  Such  forms  of  albuminuria  are  often  of  brief  duration, 
and  are  not  accompanied  by  other  typical  evidences  of  renal  disease.  It  is 
witnessed  principally  among  patients  who  manifest  the  symptoms  of  diabetic 
phthisis,  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  cachexia  rather  than  of  specific  disorgan- 
ization. 

Uric  acid  often  appears  in  excessive  quantities  before  the  occurrence  of  gly- 
cosuria.    It  is  often  discharged  in  an  inordinate  quantity  during  the  course  of 
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the  disease — a  fact  that  marks  the  close  relationship  between  diabetes  and 
gout.  , 

The  polyuria  that  usually  accompanies  diabetes  is  especially  exaggerated  at 
night ;  the  total  amount  of  urine  that  is  voided  during  twenty-four  hours 
varies  from  two  to  fifteen  quarts,  according  to  the  degree  of  thirst  that  is 
experienced  and  the  amount  of  water  that  is  drunk  by  the  patient.  In  vsevere 
forms  of  diabetes  there  is  a  consuming  thirst ;  the  mouth  is  dry  and  sticky ; 
the  tongue  is  smooth,  red,  and  shining ;  the  saliva  is  acid,  and  sometimes  con- 
tains sugar  or  lactic  acid ;  the  gums  are  softened  and  bleed  easily  ;  the  teeth 
decay  and  fall  from  their  sockets  ;  the  entire  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx 
exhibits  evidences  of  subacute  inflammation. 

The  exaggerated  appetite  that  is  experienced  by  many  patients  is  due  to  the 
immense  discharge  of  sugar,  urea,  and  saline  compounds.  Sometimes  intense 
gastralgia  is  experienced  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  it  can  be  relieved  in 
no  other  way  than  by  a  hearty  meal.  Chronic  catarrhal  dyspepsia  often 
exists,  and  the  stomach  becomes  gradually  dilated.  In  the  later  stages  of 
diabetes,  when  the  gastric  glands  have  become  atrophied,  hydrochloric  acid 
is  often  absent  from  the  gastric  juice ;  it  is  present  in  excessive  amount 
when  there  is  a  ravenous  appetite. 

Constipation  of  the  bowels  is  inevitable  by  reason  of  the  excessive  dis- 
charge of  water  with  the  urine  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  biliary 
and  intestinal  secretion.  Diarrhoea,  however,  sometimes  occurs  as  a  result  of 
excessive  eating  or  as  a  result  of  various  nervous  disturbances. 

Perspiration  is  greatly  diminished  in  the  majority  of  cases:  occasionally, 
however,  it  is  profuse  and  highly  charged  with  sugar  and  lactic  acid.  The 
skin  is  greatly  irritated  by  such  saccharine  perspiration,  and  it  consequently 
becomes  the  seat  of  various  itching  eruptions — e.  g.  pruritus,  erythema,  pso- 
riasis, herpes,  eczema,  lichen,  and  xanthoma.  The  occurrence  of  peripheral 
neuritis,  principally  involving  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  sometimes  determines 
the  manifestation  of  symmetrical  cutaneous  oedema  and  erythema.  Boils, 
carbuncles,  and  more  or  less  extensive  patches  of  gangrene  are  frequently 
witnessed  during  the  course  of  diabetes. 

The  bodily  temperature  is  generally  subnormal,  and  if  intercurrent  febrile 
diseases  occur  they  are  accompanied  by  less  elevation  of  the  temperature  than  is 
usual  in  non-diabetic  patients.  This  deficiency  is  due  to  the  imperfect  oxida- 
tion of  the  tissues  and  to  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  heart  and  other  organs  of 
circulation.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  is  reduced  below  the  normal  standard, 
and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  amount  may  fall  to  less  than  one-half 
the  quantity  that  was  absorbed  during  health.  A  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  products  of  oxidation  in  the  tissues 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

The  enfeebled  condition  of  the  nervous  system  is  indicated  by  persistent 
muscular  weakness,  pain  in  the  back,  and  cramps.  Paroxysms  of  neuralgia 
are  experienced  in  symmetrical  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  sciatic 
nerves :  they  are  often  dependent  upon  peripheral  neuritis  that  is  excited  by 
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tlu«  cxct'ss  of  sn"-ar  in  tlir  hliuiil.  N'aiioiis  painful  conditions  are  experieuced 
in  tlu'  joints,  in  tlu"  hack  of  tlio  nook,  as  woll  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
thero  is  an  inordinato  sonsihility  to  tlio  inihionce  of  cold. 

I'lio  patoUar  and  othor  tondon-roHoxos  are  often  nuich  diminished  or  to- 
tallv  alM)lisht(k  'fhoir  oonqdoto  absence  is  an  unfavorable  symptom.  Occa- 
sionallv  thoro  is  an  o.\ai;>::oratod  oondition  of  the  patellar  reflex;  in  such  cases 
thoro  is  a  lesion  in  the  central  nervous  system  to  Avhich  the  occurrence  of  dia- 
betes must  he  reforriH^l,  since  glycosuria  is  almost  always  present  whenever  the 
fourth  viMitriolo  is  invadotl  by  diseases  that  involve  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
In  «x'rtain  oases  the  symptoms  of  tabes  dorsalis  are  developed  during  the 
(\)urso  of  diabetes,  constituting  what  is  termed  pseudo-tabes.  From  genuine 
tal>os  this  functional  disorder  may  be  distinguished  by  its  rapid  development 
aiul  l)v  its  subsidence  under  the  influence  of  remedies  that  favorably  aflect  the 
course  of  diabetes.  Trophic  disturbances,  such  as  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot, 
shediling  t)f  the  nails  and  of  the  hair,  may  be  explained  by  the  existence  of 
jH'riphcral  neuritis.  Brief  apoplectiform  attacks,  followed  by  hemiplegia  and 
attacks  of  syncope  and  vertigo,  have  been  occasionally  observed  in  connection 
with  diabetic  symptoms.  Transient  paralytic  phenomena,  usually  restricted  to 
single  muscles  or  small  groups  of  muscles  like  those  which  are  connected  with 
the  eyeball,  are  sometimes  witnessed.  Transient  ptosis  and  strabismus  are 
thus  sometimes  produced.  The  phenomena  of  angina  pectoris  are  sometimes 
(X)unterfeited  by  paroxysms  of  asthma  and  of  severe  neuralgia  in  the  prsecor- 
dial  reo-ion.  Sometimes  the  occurrence  of  invincible  somnolence  marks  a  tend- 
ency  to  a  condition  of  coma,  while  the  failure  of  other  bodily  functions,  intel- 
lectual debility,  and  mental  disorder  are  sometimes  observed. 

In  many  cases  the  heart  participates  in  the  general  disorder.  In  vigorous 
subjects  the  organ  may  become  hypertrophied,  but  it  is  usually  dilated  when 
the  health  is  deteriorated.  In  cases  that  are  characterized  by  obesity  fatty 
defeneration  and  arterio-sclerosis  invade  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  Endo- 
carditis  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  always  a  dangerous  symptom  :  it 
a]>pears  to  be  excited  by  a  prolonged  irritation  of  the  endocardium  with 
blood  that  is  overcharged  with  sugar. 

The  breath  frequently  exhales  the  peculiar  odor  of  rotten  apples.  Lobar 
pneumonia  is  often  an  element  of  great  danger.  Fibrinous  pneumonia,  with 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  induration  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  and 
copious  purulent  secretion,  has  been  witnessed.  Gangrene  sometimes  follows 
other  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Pidmonary  consump- 
tion is  an  exceedingly  common  complication  of  diabetes.  Its  commencement 
is  very  insidious  ;  its  progress  is  rapid  ;  its  symptoms  are  not  conspicuous,  but 
its  destructive  consequences  are  most  remarkable.  So  insidious  is  the  process 
that  it  is  often  unsuspected  until  unmasked  by  a  physical  examination  of  the 
thoracic  viscera. 

The  function  of  vision  is  frequently  impaired.  Nearly  all  of  the  paralytic 
and  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye  may  occur  in  connection  with  diabetes. 
Otalgia,  otitis,  and  deafness  sometimes  result  from  diabetes,  and  a  similar 
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deterioration  of  the  senses  of  smell  and  of  taste  is  in  like  manner  sometimes 
experienced. 

The  progress  of  diabetes  is  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  patient  and 
upon  the  type  of  the  disease.  Its  course  is  very  rapid  among  children,  in 
whom  it  is  usually  manifested  shortly  before  the  age  of  puberty.  In  such 
cases  the  patient  rapidly  emaciates,  and  death  generally  occurs  within  two 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

The  conjunction  of  diabetes  and  pregnancy  is  a  source  of  great  danger  to 
the  patient:  abortion  occurs  in  one-third  of  the  cases,  and  in  one-half  of  them 
delivery  is  followed  by  death  from  pulmonary  consumption  or  from  coma. 
This  malignant  form  of  diabetes  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  transient 
glycosuria  that  is  sometimes  witnessed  during  the  period  of  lactation  among 
young  women. 

Diabetes  is  liable  to  assume  a  malignant  and  rapid  course  as  a  consequence 
of  excessive  bodily  or  mental  tatigue.  When  the  disease  occurs  among  elderly 
patients  who  manifest  an  arthritic  predisposition  and  a  tendency  to  corpulence, 
it  may  be  protracted  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  but  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  pancreatic  disease  and  suppression  of  the  pancreatic  secretion,  emaciation 
progresses  rapidly,  and  the  disease  is  terminated  within  eighteen  months  or 
two  years. 

Two  strongly  contrasted  forms  of  diabetes  have  been  noted  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.  The  arthritic  variety  of  the  disease  usually  occurs  in  corpu- 
lent persons,  who  at  first  manifest  transient  glycosuria,  and  only  after  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  does  the  disorder  become  permanently  confirmed. 
The  malignant  form  of  diabetes  commences  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  aj)parent 
health.  It  progresses  rapidly,  is  characterized  by  emaciation  and  exhaustion ; 
pulmonary  consumption  is  a  frequent  complication,  and  death  soon  terminates 
its  course.  Unlike  the  arthritic  variety,  this  form  of  diabetes  is  not  traceable 
to  heredity. 

Injuries  or  concussion  involving  the  head  and  the  spinal  column  are  some- 
times followed  by  diabetes.  When  the  symptoms  are  manifested  immediately 
after  the  reception  of  an  injury,  recovery  generally  occurs  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  months ;  but  if  its  development  be  delayed  for  some  time  after 
the  accident,  it  pursues  a  tedious  course  that  usually  reaches  a  tatal  termi- 
nation. 

Death  from  diabetes  is  frequently  determined  by  the  various  suppurative 
or  gangrenous  processes  that  are  excited  by  parasitic  invasion  of  the  body. 
In  other  cases  it  results  from  pulmonary  consumption  or  from  diseases  of  the 
liver  or  kidneys ;  but  in  many  instances  the  conclusion  is  suddenly  reached 
through  the  development  of  diabetic  coma. 

More  than  half  the  cases  of  diabetes  terminate  fatally  in  a  condition  of 
coma.  Usually  after  some  fijrm  of  fatiguing  exercise  the  patient  becomes 
suddenly  affected.  Such  an  event  is  not  uncommon  after  a  journey  or  other 
extraordinarv  exertion.  There  is  imminent  dangler  of  coma  whenever  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  diminished   without  any  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
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amount  ol'siiuar  that  it  ((tiitains.  IiitiMfiinviit  disorders  that  depress  the  nerv- 
ous svsteeii  are  liaMr  to  iiidnco  a  fatal  termination  in  this  way;  and  it  has 
btrn  thi»u<xht  that  such  a  result  may  follow  therapeutic  measures  which  reduce 
the  How  ol"  saccliarinc  urine. 

l>ialtetic  cunia  must  not  l)c  coniounded  with  that  sudden  cardiac  collapse 
which  sometimes  prostrates  the  victims  of  diabetes.  Such  cardiac  failure  is  a 
eonseipience  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  generally  followed  by 
di'ath  in  th(>  course  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  a  consequence 
of  till-  »2,-cncral  tendency  to  obesity  and  to  fatty  degeneration  that  is  remarked 
in  the  arthritic  variety  of  diabetes. 

Diabetic  coma  usually  occurs  in  connection  with  that  type  of  diabetes  which 
is  characteriz.ed  by  rapid  wasting  and  cachexia.  The  final  prostration  of  the 
patient  is  preluded  by  a  peculiar  odor,  like  that  of  chloroform,  exhaled  with  the 
i)reath  and  from  the  urine  of  the  patient.  The  amount  of  urine  is  reduced, 
and  the  proportion  of  sugar  that  it  contains  is  also  diminished.  In  certain 
cases  there  is  albumimiria,  and  the  addition  of  chloride  of  iron  causes  the 
urine  to  exhibit  a  deep  port-wine  color.  In  many  cases  there  is  intense  dys- 
pn»ea.  even  though  the  patient  is  able  to  maintain  the  recumbent  position  and 
tliough  the  respiratory  movements  are  not  accelerated.  Auscultation  and  per- 
cussion indicate  no  morbid  change  within  the  thorax,  and  \i  is  probable  that 
the  disturl)ance  of  respiration  is  due  to  a  pathological  state  of  the  blood  by 
which  the  respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla  are  thrown  into  disorder.  The 
pulse  remains  nearly,  if  not  quite,  normal.  The  temperature  of  the  body 
is  gradually  lowered,  though  it  is  sometimes  elevated  for  a  brief  period  at 
the  commencement  of  the  attack;  there  are  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea; 
sometimes  there  is  ])ainful  distension  of  the  abdomen,  but  no  symptoms  of 
inflannnation  or  of  fever  can  be  detected. 

In  certain  cases  the  onset  of  the  attack  is  attended  with  slight  exhilaration 
and  exaltation  of  the  mental  faculties,  but  this  temporary  excitement  is  soon 
merged  in  somnolence  and  coma.  Convulsions  are  occasionally  observed 
among-  vounsr  children. 

The  full  development  of  coma  is  characterized  by  complete  loss  of  con- 
sciousness :  the  patient  lies  motionless ;  the  pupils  are  dilated,  but  react  to 
changes  in  the  intensity  of  light  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  ;  the  extrem- 
ities grow  cold  ;  the  temperature  both  of  the  surface  and  of  the  interior  of 
the  body  is  reduced  ;  the  muscles  are  completely  relaxed  ;  and  death  occurs 
in  three  or  four  days.  Occasionally  the  attack  is  preceded  by  dizziness  and 
sensations  that  recall  the  phenomena  of  alcoholic  intoxication  ;  in  such  cases 
traces  of  alcohol  have  been  found  in  the  urine. 

Besides  the  acute  form  of  diabetic  coma  a  chronic  variety  of  intoxication 
has  been  described.  This  is  marked  by  a  prolonged  period  of  prostration, 
during  which  dyspnoea,  abdominal  distension,  and  the  peculiar  odor  of  ace- 
tone in  the  breath  are  the  prominent  symptoms.  Sometimes  these  symp- 
toms of  intoxication  appear  and  disappear  at  snccessive  intervals  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  incidence  of  the  fatal  attack. 
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Pathology. — It  has  long  been  known  to  physiologists  that  glycosuria 
can  be  artificially  excited  in  the  lower  animals  by  puncture  of  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  just  below  the  pneumogastric  nucleus.  A  similar  con- 
dition can  be  also  produced  by  various  injuries  involving  the  cerebro- spinal 
axis  between  the  optic  thalami  and  its  lower  extremity.  Lesions  of  the  larger 
perijiheral  nerves  and  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  may  exercise  a  similar  influ- 
ence in  certain  eases,  so  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  diabetes  is  often  thus 
originated  by  local  injuries  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  reduction  of  Fehling's  solution  may  be  occasioned  also  by  the  action 
of  various  toxic  substances,  such  as  curare,  carbon  monoxide,  nitrous  oxide, 
chloroform,  amyl  nitrite,  methyl-delphinine,  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids, 
turpentine,  corrosive  sublimate,  uranium  nitrate,  morphine,  strychnine,  chloral 
hydrate,  phloridzin,  and  lactic  acid. 

It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  in  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs  glycosuria  is  not  produced  by  the  excessive  use  of  sugar  and 
starchy  food.  It  is  therefore  believed  by  many  that  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
the  urine  implies  a  chronic  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  of  the  liver 
and  pancreas.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  observation  that  perma- 
nent diabetes  can  be  produced  in  the  lower  animals  by  total  extirpation  of  the 
pancreas.  Such  an  observation,  however,  does  not  explain  those  cases  of  dia- 
betes in  which  there  is  no  disease  of  the  pancreas  and  in  which  the  nervous 
system  exhibits  disorder,  nor  does  it  explain  those  cases  which  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  arthritic  diathesis.  The  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  that 
in  a  state  of  health  the  glucose  that  is  discharged  into  the  blood  undergoes 
transformation  and  disappearance  through  the  action  of  a  ferment  that  is 
elaborated  in  the  pancreas,  and  that  when  t\w  function  of  that  gland  is 
arrested  or  abolished  diabetes  is  developed  by  reason  of  the  non-transfor- 
mation of  glucose  in  the  blood. 

According  to  another  hypothesis,  the  liver  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of 
disorder,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  saccharine  elements  of  the  food  to  be 
stored  up  in  that  organ  in  the  form  of  glycogen.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  blood  must  necessarily  become  overcharged  with  glucose,  which  is  there- 
fore eliminated  through  the  kidneys. 

Still  another  hypothesis  represents  the  liver  in  a  condition  of  over-excite- 
ment, producing  an  inordinate  amount  of  glycogen  and  yielding  to  the  blood 
a  corresponding  excess  of  glucose.  Here,  again,  the  presence  of  a  special  fer- 
ment has  been  invoked  to  account  for  these  transformations. 

According  to  a  somewhat  similar  hypothesis  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  excessive  transformation  of  glycogen  into  glucose  takes  place  in  the  muscles 
rather  than  in  the  liver. 

Another  hypothesis  is  that  the  excess  of  glucose  in  the  blood  is  due  to 
retardation  or  failure  of  the  process  of  oxidation  by  which  it  .should  be  de- 
stroyed within  the  tissues.  According  to  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  normal  oxi- 
dation of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  body  yields  a  certain  amount  of 
fat,  but  when  the  amount  of  oxygen  is  insufficient  sugar  makes  its  appearance 
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iu>ti':al  «)t"  tat.  It  lias  lurn  supiutscd  tliat  the  retardation  of  oxidation  takes 
phuv  in  the  iniiseuhir  substance  of  the  body  ;  but  this  hypothesis  does  not  ex- 
plain tliKse  eases  of  iliabetes  in  w  hieh  the  urine  contains  no  excess  of  nitrog- 
i.'n(iu>  waste. 

Autuher  ilicdrv  is  that  the  ilisorder  at  an  earlier  stage  is  due  to  changes 
ill  tile  passjige  of  oxygen  through  the  system.  The  accumulation  of  glucose 
ill  till-  blood  has  been  ascribed  to  imperfect  respiration  and  absorption  of 
oxvgni  in  the  huigs  ;  but  considerable  doubt  is  thrown  upon  this  by  the  well- 
known  fact  that  ill  pulmonary  consumption  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  enters 
the  blood  through  till'  hnigs  is  greatly  reduced,  yet  sugar  does  not  appear  in 
tlie  urine;  and  in  cases  of  diabetes  that  are  com])licated  by  similar  pulmo- 
nary disorder  the  amount  of  sugar  is  not  increased,  but  is  diminished  as  the 
function  of  the  lungs  is  impaired. 

The  excessive  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  has  by  some  been  ascribed  to 
insuttieient  alkalinity  of  the  plasma.  Recently  it  has  been  urged  that  various 
errt)rs  of  nutrition  are  chargeable  to  a  deficiency  of  selective  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  blood-plasma,  and  that  when  carbohydrates  cannot  be  assimilated  by 
the  plasma  sugar  a})[)ears  in  the  lu'ine ;  while  obesity  results  from  the  failure 
to  assimilate  fats,  and  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  excreta  in  the  urine  will  in  like 
maimer  follow  a  failure  to  dispose  of  ammoniacal  nitrogenous  compounds. 
Finally,  it  is  affirmed  that,  if  albuminous  compounds  that  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  the  three  former  alimentary  substances  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  the 
plasma,  albuminuria  will  be  developed. 

Out  of  these  various  fragmentary  hypotheses  certain  authors  have  endeav- 
ored to  construct  a  comjirehensive  theory  that  recognizes  numerous  types  of 
diabetes.  It  has  been  maintained  that  minor  forms  of  glycosuria  are  depend- 
ent upon  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  hepatic  cells  to  transform  the  hydro- 
carbonaceous  constituents  of  the  food  into  glycogen.  In  severe  and  malignant 
forms  of  the  disease  it  is  supposed  that  not  only  the  hepatic  cells,  but  all  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  organism,  have  lost  their  power  to  assimilate  the 
glucose  that  is  conveyed  to  them  by  the  blood.  This,  however,  is  merely  a 
statement  of  a  fact  Avithout  any  explanation  of  its  cause. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  of  diabetic  coma  has  yet  been  advanced.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  acetone,  a  substance  that  is  undoubtedly 
present  in  the  urine  when  the  breath  and  the  urine  exhale  an  ethereal  odor. 
This  compound  is,  however,  often  present  when  no  signs  of  diabetes  or  of 
coma  are  manifested,  and  it  is  frequently  absent  in  cases  of  coma.  When 
administered  in  large  doses  it  produces  no  poisonous  effects. 

The  failure  in  connecting  the  symptoms  of  diabetic  coma  with  the  action  of 
acetone  has  led  to  the  ascription  of  the  symptom  to  the  action  of  diacetic  acid, 
but  the  same  difficulties  make  their  appearance  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
stance. Oxybutyric  acid  has  been,  therefore,  by  certain  pathologists,  desig- 
nated as  the  active  agent  when  the  liquids  of  the  body  contain  an  insufficient 
amount  of  ammonia  to  effect  its  complete  saturation. 

Hypotheses  that  are  so  complicated  and  so  numerous  sufficiently  prove  our 
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ignorance  regarding  tiie  natnre  and  canses  of  diabetic  coma.  The  only  thing 
that  is  clearly  apparent  is  the  fact  that  the  condition  is  a  result  of  intoxication 
with  certain  products  of  tissue-change  within  the  body.  If  this  fact  be  suf- 
ficiently recognized,  the  term  "  acetonemia  "  may  be  employed  to  indicate  the 
complex  and  unknown  causes  of  diabetic  coma,  just  as  the  analogous  term 
"  urgemia "  is  employed  to  express  that  unknown  condition  of  retrograde 
metamorphosis  that  precedes  and  underlies  the  manifestation  of  renal  coma. 

Diag-nosis  and  Prog-nosis. — The  conspicuous  symptoms  of  diabetes  are 
polyuria,  thirst,  and  a  voracious  appetite.  The  determination  of  the  presence 
of  sugar  in  the  urine  confirms  the  diagnosis.  In  many  cases  of  diabetes,  how- 
ever, the  urine  is  not  increased  and  the  appetite  remains  undisturbed ;  conse- 
quently the  existence  of  glycosuria  may  remain  long  unsuspected  unless  chemi- 
cal examination  of  the  urine  be  made. 

The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  may  be  determined  by  the  use  of  the 
polariscope  or  sacchari meter.  Such  instruments,  however,  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  majority  of  practitioners.  For  these  the  well-known  fermenta- 
tion test'  aifords  an  excellent  means  of  detecting  the  existence  of  glycosuria. 
Numerous  chemical  tests  have  been  described  and  employed,  but  from  a  clin- 
ical standpoint  the  most  useful  of  them  all  is  Fehling's  solution.  When  prop- 
erly prepared  each  cubic  centimetre  of  the  solution  is  reduced  by  5  milli- 
grammes of  glucose.  The  proper  application  of  the  test  consists  in  first 
boiling  a  drachm  of  the  reagent  in  a  test-tube  :  if  its  color  and  transparency 
remain  unchanged,  the  reagent  may  be  trusted  for  accurate  results.  Into  the 
heated  fluid  the  suspected  urine  should  then  be  poured  slowly  down  the  side 
of  the  test-tube,  so  that  it  may  flow  upon  the  surface  of  the  reagent.  If  any 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar  be  present,  the  contiguous  surfaces  are  clearly 
defined  by  a  greenish  film  ;  but  it  rapidly  changes  to  yellow,  orange,  and 
finally  to  a  red  color  as  the  process  of  reduction  extends  itself.  When  the 
quantity  of  sugar  is  insignificant  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  boil  the  contents 
of  the  test-tube  for  a  few  seconds.  Dilution  of  the  solution  with  about  four 
times  its  bulk  of  water  adds  greater  delicacy  to  the  test. 

The  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine  will  prevent  the  reduction  of  the 
reagent,  even  though  sugar  be  present.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  neces- 
sary to  effect  its  removal :  this  may  be  accomplished  either  by  coagulation 
under  the  influence  of  heat  or  by  precipitation  with  a  solution  of  the  sub- 
acetate  of  lead.  The  salts  of  ammonium  should  be  removed  by  heating  the 
urine  with  a  little  caustic  soda,  after  which  the  test  may  be  employed  as  usual. 
Uric  acid  and  the  urates,  if  precipitated,  must  be  removed  by  filtration  or  by 
the  addition  of  subacetate  of  lead,  which  also  at  the  same  time  effects  the 
elimination  of  albumin. 

The  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  nitrous  oxide  and  the  administration  of 
chloral  hydrate  are  frequently  followed  by  apparent  glycosuria,  but  this  is 
transient,  and  does  not  persist  after  the  elimination  of  the  drugs. 

The  mere  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
diabetes.    Having  determined  the  existence  of  glycosuria,  its  permanence  must 
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W  asi'tM'taiiK'il  1)\  i»'|)i';iu(l  I'xamiiiation.  If  dopondciit  upon  faulty  digestion 
i»r  upon  till'  i'x«Tssivi'  n.-c  of  saa-liaiiuc  and  stiirchy  food,  sugar  will  be  found 
in  till'  urine  oulv  duriui;-  \\w  period  of  digestion,  and  its  quantity  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  iln'  anitiunt  of  earboliydfates  in  the  food.  The  urine  should 
be  examined  twiee  tluring  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  first  speeinien 
iMMiig  taken  immediately  after  arising  in  the  morning,  while  the  second  should 
Ik'  taken  three  ov  foiu-  hours  al'ter  a  meal.  In  connection  with  these  tests  the 
ci)uditii>n  of  the  digestive  organs  should  be  carefully  observed,  since  the  exist- 
enee  of  intestinal  intligestiou  adds  to  the  dangers  of  the  disease,  being  usiudly 
depenilent  uj>on  serious  disturbance  of  the  pancreatic  function.  Albuminuria 
is  also  a  dangerous  complication.  The  amount  of  urea  and  other  excrementi- 
tioiis  substances  in  the  urine  shoidd  be  ascertained,  since  they  afford  an  accu- 
rate measure  of  the  amoiuit  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  in  the  tissues.  The 
hereditary  tendencies  and  diathetic  characteristics  of  the  patient  should  also  be 
ascertained,  since  diabetes  occurring  in  arthritic  subjects  is  less  formidable  than 
wiien  occurring  in  scrofulous,  tubercular,  and  cachectic  patients.  The  con- 
currence of  diabetes  with  obesity,  gout,  lithiasis,  and  other  arthritic  disorders 
is  highly  significant,  and  necessitates  the  adoption  of  a  special  diet  and  habits 
of  life.  When  diabetes  is  dependent  upon  sedentary  habits  and  excessive  eat- 
ing it  is  less  rebellious  to  treatment  than  when  it  is  associated  with  hereditary 
artlii-itic  tendencies. 

When  diabetes  can  be  traced  to  causes  of  a  psychical  or  neurotic  character 
or  to  shocks  and  injuries  that  affect  the  nervous  system,  the  prognosis  will  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  recovery  from  such  injuries  or  perver- 
.sions  of  nervous  function.  The  early  appearance  of  glycosuria  under  such 
circumstances  is  more  favorable  than  its  later  development.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  tendon-reflexes  is  an  unfavorable  symptom,  and  so  also  are  insom- 
nia, loss  of  sexual  ap)>etite,  failure  of  memory,  and  deterioration  of  the  special 
senses.  Diabetic  patients  should  be  frequently  weighed,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  losing  flesh.  The  lungs  should  also  be  examined  at  stated 
intervals,  since  latent  tuberculosis  is  not  uncommon.  The  condition  of  the 
skin  shoidd  be  noted,  since  its  disorders  are  indicative  of  defective  nutrition. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  diabetes  is  comprised  chiefly  in  the  regida- 
tion  of  the  diet.  The  carbohy dilates,  sugar  and  starch,  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  excluded  from  the  food,  since  the  greater  portion  of  the  glucose  that  enters 
the  blood  is  derived  from  those  substances.  As  a  substitute  for  sugar,  saccharin 
is  to  be  recommended,  but  its  taste  is  to  many  patients  so  disagreeable  that  its 
utility  is  considerably  restricted.  Glycerin  may  be  sometimes  used  in  its  place. 
All  fruits  and  vegetables  that  abound  in  starch  and  sugar  must  be  forbidden 
— viz.  potatoes,  rice,  all  compounds  of  flour  or  starch,  beans,  peas,  lentils, 
chestnuts,  turnips,  radi.shes,  grapes,  plums,  apricots,  pears,  apples,  melons, 
figs,  strawberries,  cherries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  carrots,  beets,  onions, 
tomatoes,  and  asparagus.  The  following  articles  may  be  allowed :  All  kinds 
of  butcher's  meat,  game,  poultry,  fish,  oysters,  clams,  eggs,  bacon,  butter,  fats, 
glycerin,  spinach,  chiccory,  cabbage,  caidiflower,  water-cress,  lettuce,  and  other 
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salad  plants.  The  different  kinds  of  cheese,  olives,  nuts,  unsweetened  choco- 
late, and  table  salt  (for  which  may  be  substituted  tartrate  of  sodium,  citrate 
of  sodium,  and  phosphate  of  calcium)  are  permitted.  All  saccharine  bev- 
erages must  be  forbidden — viz.  lemonade,  champagne,  beer,  cider,  ginger 
ale,  and  other  aerated  drinks,  and  milk ;  skimmed  milk  has  been  recom- 
mended by  many  physicians,  but  its  use  is  not  often  attended  with  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Water,  and  coffee  or  tea  without  sugar,  may  be  allowed.  Alcohol  shuidd 
be  avoided  on  account  of  its  injurious  influence  upon  the  liver.  The  patient 
should  be  permitted  to  drink  water  freely,  since  it  is  needed  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  sugar,  and,  if  withheld,  will  be  absorbed  from  the  tissues  themselves. 
Alkaline  waters  like  Vichy  water  and  Londonderry  lithia  water,  and  alkaline 
calcic  waters  like  Waukesha  and  Apollinaris  water,  are  especially  useful. 

Bread  made  with  gluten  flour  has  been  extensively  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diabetes,  but  it  is  exceedingly  unpalatable,  and  is  liable  to  interfere 
with  the  digestion.  It  also  contains  so  much  starch  that  it  is  inferior  to 
potatoes  as  an  article  of  diet.  Potatoes  should  be  allowed  in  moderate  quan- 
tity as  a  substitute  for  bread,  since  they  contain  carbonate  of  potassium,  a  salt 
that  greatly  aids  the  assimilation  of  sugar.  The  use  of  almond  flour  in  the 
form  of  cakes  made  with  eggs  and  cream  has  been  recommended,  but  the 
article  is  too  expensive  for  general   use. 

Simple  cases  of  glycosuria  can  be  cured,  according  to  the  method  of  Can- 
tani,  by  restricting  the  patient  to  a  diet  of  fat  meat ;  but  in  genuine  diabetes  a 
more  liberal  dietary  must  be  permitted,  for  fear  of  other  complications,  among 
which  many  observers  enumerate  the  predisposition  to  diabetic  coma.  Accord- 
ing to  Naunyn,  there  are  three  forms  of  diabetes  :  the  severe,  the  moderate, 
and  the  mild  form.  In  severe  cases  of  the  disease,  so  long  as  the  urine  is  not 
reddened  by  the  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron — a  symptom  that  indicates  a 
tendency  to  diabetic  coma — he  recommends  a  restricted  diet  of  fat  meat.  In 
moderate  cases,  under  a  flesh  diet,  after  the  disappearance  of  sugar  from  the 
urine,  he  permits  the  use  of  eggs,  milk,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bread.  In  the 
mild  forms  of  the  disease  a  more  liberal  diet  is  allowable,  but  the  reappearance 
of  sugar  in  the  urine  should  be  followed  by  greater  caution  with  regard  to  the 
dietary.  Salads,  string-beans,  mushrooms,  pears,  and  apples  mav  be  allowed. 
Beer  is  prohibited,  and  milk  may  be  used  only  when  it  does  not  increase  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  In  mild  forms  of  diabetes  the  daily  ration 
consists  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  ounces  of  meat ;  one  to  three  ounces  of  bread  ; 
three  to  four  ounces  of  vegetables  twice  a  day,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  salad  or 
apples.  Active  exercise,  gymnastics,  and  massage  are  to  be  encouraged,  since 
they  aid  the  processes  of  oxidation  in  the  tissues.  For  the  same  reason  \varm 
baths  should  be  taken  three  times  a  week.  The  clothing;  must  be  warm  and 
the  patient  must  be  protected  from  cold,  since  a  chill  is  always  injurious  in 
cases  of  diabetes.  All  violent  emotions  and  excessive  fatigue  must  be  avoided. 
During  the  winter  season  a  residence  in  a  warm  climate  should  be  secured  if 
possible. 
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Tlio  |»li:inii:i(vntu-;il  ircMtiiiciit  of  diabetes  consists  chiefly  in  the  employ- 
iiuiit  nt"  rnucilit-  iliai  t'av.u-  tlir  process  of  oxichition  and  restrict  the  liberation 
ofirhu'osc  iVom  the  Hver.  The  alUalies  are  especially  useful  in  recent  cases  of 
the  <li>*-:isc  when  I  he  |>atieiit  is  not  too  far  advanced  in  years  and  is  vigorous, 
tleshv,  and  plethoric,  with  a  predisposition  to  obesity,  gout,  and  rheumatism. 
Thi'v  are  al-o  ii-etiii  wlii-ii  the  urine  contains  an  inordinate  quantity  of  uric 
aeid  :  -iieii  patients  iiiav  be  encouraged  to  drink  freely  of  lime-water.  Mag- 
nesia ;  ni|Uor  annnonia',  of  which  six  drops  may  be  taken  in  water  three  times 
a  dav  ;  carbonate  of  ammonium,  from  fifteen  to  eighty  grains  per  diem  ;  tliirty 
to  sixtv  L:"r:iin-  of  l>iearbonate  of  sodium  three  times  a  day  ;  the  citrate,  tar- 
trate, malati',  and  l)icarbonate  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  lithium, — are  all  val- 
uable alkaline  salts.  The  utility  of  Vichy  water  and  of  similar  mineral 
waters  is  k\\\v  to  the  alkaline  salts  which  they  contain.  Bicarbonate  of  sodium 
is  prescribed  in  cases  of  <lial)ctic  coma  by  those  who  adopt  the  hypothesis  of 
its  dependence  u})oii  an  excess  of  acids  in  the  tissues.  The  use  of  alkalies  and 
of  alkaline  mineral  waters  also  serves  to  diminish  the  amount  of  uric  acid  and 
sugar  when  there  is  an  inordinate  production  of  urea  and  of  other  nitrogenous 
excreta.  Fnder  the  iuHnence  of  such  alkaline  remedies  digestion  improves, 
emaciatii^m  is  arrested,  and  obesity  is  reduced.  When,  however,  there  is  con- 
spicuous evidence  of  retardation  in  the  process  of  oxidation,  alkaline  remedies 
should  no  longer  be  employed. 

Excessive  hunger  and  thirst  are  most  efficiently  relieved  by  the  exhibition 
of  opium  and  its  derivatives.  Under  their  influence  the  amount  of  sugar  in 
the  urine  is  largely  decreased.  Codeine  is  particularly  useful  when  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  excreta  is  excessive ;  the  drug  may  be  given  in  large  doses  if 
combined  with  strychnine  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  processes  of  respi- 
ration. Belladonna  is  sometimes  of  service  in  recent  cases,  but  it  is  useless 
and  often  injurious  in  advanced  cases,  especially  when  the  kidneys  have  under- 
gone degeneration.  Nux  vomica  and  strychnine  are  useful  in  cases  that  are 
characterized  bv  exhaustion  and  bv  enfeeblement  of  the  visual,  dio;estive,  and 
generative  organs.  Laxatives  and  purgatives  are  liable  to  increase  the  amount 
of  glycosuria ;  hence  they  must  be  administered  with  great  moderation. 

Thirst  and  polyuria  are  diminished  by  the  administration  of  valerian,  a 
remedy  that  is  exceedingly  useful  when  the  amount  of  urea  is  excessive. 
Arsenic  and  its  compounds  have  been  often  prescribed,  but  their  effects  are 
seldom  satisfactory.  The  com])ound  tincture  of  iodine,  in  doses  of  five  to 
twenty  drops,  largely  diluted  with  water,  may  be  given  before  each  meal. 
Mercury  is  useful  in  cases  that  are  complicated  with  syphilis.  Many  other 
alterative  remedies  have  been  employed,  such  as  mineral  acids,  salicylate 
of  sodium,  carbolic  acid,  cocaine,  astringent  substances,  ferments  like  yeast, 
diastase,  and  pepsin,  jarabul,  permanganate  of  potassium,  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, ozonized  ether,  inhalations  of  oxygen,  etc. ;  but  none  of  them  can  be 
relied  upon  for  permanent  and  satisfactory  results. 

Remedies  that  are  addressed  to  the  nervous  system  often  produce  consider- 
able temporary  effects.    Forty-five  grains  per  diem  of  antipyrine  cause  a  rapid 
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reduction  in  the  amount  of  sugar  that  is  discharged  witli  the  urine ;  but  the 
drug  is  useless  in  cases  that  are  complicated  with  tuberculosis  or  characterized 
by  progressive  emaciation.  The  valerianate  and  other  salts  of  quinine  are 
often  administered  in  doses  of  three  to  ten  grains  a  day.  Bromide  of  potas- 
sium is  often  useful  when  diabetes  is  associated  with  diseases  of  the,  medulla 
oblongata.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  ergotin  and  other  liquid  preparations 
of  ergot  has  been  practised  with  indifferent  success.  Electricity  has  been 
employed  in  every  possible  way,  and  under  its  influence  glycosuria  is  some- 
times temporarily  diminished.  Blisters  and  other  counter-irritants  should  be 
avoided  for  fear  of  gangrene  at  the  point  of  vesication.  Indigestion  and 
auKimia  require  the  ordinary  treatment  for  such  complications.  Carbolic  acid 
and  lactic  acid  have  been  administered  for  the  purpose  of  favorably  influencing 
the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  but  their  ability  is  decidedly 
questionable.  About  half  the  cases  of  diabetes  may  be  temporarily  cured,  but 
the  great  majority  are  liable  to  relapse  and  to  fatal  termination  at  last. 
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Definition. — Polyuria  is  a  fonstitutioual  disease  characterized  by  an  in- 
creiij^itl  quantity  (»f'  urine,  thirst,  excessive  craving  for  liquids,  and  considerable 
variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  urinary  secretion. 
A  small  (piantity  of  inosite  or  nuiscle-sugar  sometimes  appears  in  the  urine. 
In  c-ortain  eases  the  nitrogenous  excreta  are  discharged  to  an  inordinate  degree, 
and  in  others  the  saline  constituents  are  abnormally  increased.  When  albumin 
appears  in  the  urine  of  polyuria,  it  is  owing  either  to  the  existence  of  intersti- 
tial nei)hritis  or  to  the  occurrence  of  general  neurotic  or  arthritic  disorders. 

Synonyms. — Diabetes  insipidus  ;  Diuresis  ;  H3'peruresis  ;  Hydruria ; 
Polydi])sia ;    Urinte  profluxio ;    Einfache  zuckerlose  Harnruhr. 

Etiology. — Polyuria  is  usually  a  disease  of  middle  life,  though  it  is  some- 
times encountered  in  early  childhood.  It  is  more  frequent  among  men  than 
among  wom^i,  in  the  ratio  of  two  or  three  to  one.  Hereditarv  conditions 
exercise  an  imjiortant  influence  over  its  development,  and  in  certain  families 
polyuria  and  saccharine  diabetes  alternate  with  each  other.  Like  glycosuria, 
polyuria  may  follow  every  kind  of  injury  or  disease  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  often  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  the  infective  diseases  and  of  chronic  intoxication 
with  lead  or  alcohol.  It  is  not  uncommon  as  a  consequence  of  exposure  to 
cold  or  to  excessive  heat,  or  of  a  sudden  refrigeration  of  the  body,  or  any 
other  form  of  shock  or  violent  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system. 

Symptoms. — Polyuria  is  characterized  by  an  excessive  discharge  of  urine. 
The  quantity  of  liquid  that  is  voided  may  be  increased  two-  to  tenfold,  and 
the  patient  is  annoyed  by  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate.  The  urine  is  light 
yellow  or  nearly  colorless;  its  reaction  is  acid,  though  it  rapidly  becomes 
neutral  or  alkaline  after  standing  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  specific  gravity 
seldom  reaches  1010.  Though  relatively  diminished,  the  solid  constituents 
or  the  urine  often  exhibit  an  absolute  increase,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
amount  of  fluid  that  is  discharged.  Sugar  is  occasionally  present  for  a  short 
time.  If  albumin  be  detected,  its  presence  must  be  referred  to  an  inflamma- 
toTj  condition  of  the  kidney  when  it  is  not  dependent  u]>on  hfemorrhage  or 
inflammation  in  the  urinary  ducts  below  the  kidney. 

Inordinate  thirst  is  commonly  experienced  during  the  course  of  polyuria. 
The  mouth  and  throat  become  dry  and  sticky  ;  the  tongue  is  red  and  glazed  ; 
perspiration  diminishes;  the  bodily  temperature  frequently  falls  below  the 
normal  standard.     If  the  disease  occur  during  childhood,  it  interferes  with 
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the  growth  of  the  body  ;  the  appetite  is  irregular  and  subject  to  various  per- 
versions. The  process  of  gastric  and  intestinal  digestion  is  usually  disordered. 
In  certain  cases  there  are  headache,  dizziness,  and  diminished  power  of  intellec- 
tual action.  In  severe  cases  mild  delirium  may  be  observed.  The  sixth  nerve 
is  frequently  paralyzed,  and  sometimes  other  cranial  nerves  are  similarly 
affected.  The  reflexes  sometimes  disappear,  haemorrhage  is  occasionally 
observed  in  the  retina,  and  neuro-retinitis,  together  with  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  may  occur :  hemianopsia  and  amblyopia  are  frequent  incidents,  but  the 
development  of  cataract  is  a  rare  event. 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine  are  greatly  increased  in  quantity. 
In  many  cases  the  symptoms  closely  resemble  the  characteristic  features  of  sac- 
charine diabetes.  The  amount  of  urine  is  greatly  increased ;  there  are  intense 
thirst  and  voracious  appetite,  progressive  emaciation,  dryness  of  the  skin, 
intolerable  itching,  disturbance  of  tlie  nervous  system,  and  in  many  instances 
a  rapid  development  of  phthisis.  Though  heavily  charged  with  urea,  the 
urine  does  not  contain  sugar. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  very  abrupt,  though  it  usually  com- 
mences in  a  o-radual  and  insidious  manner.  The  total  amount  of  urine  is 
always  less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  liquids  that  are  drunk  ;  its  quality  varies 
according  to  the  amount  of  urea  that  is  discharged.  Its  color  is  light  yellow, 
except  when  temporarily  concentrated  by  remedial  measures.  The  liquid  is 
acid  when  first  voided,  but  it  soon  becomes  turbid  and  ammoniacal,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  mucus  and  epithelial  cells  that  are  discharged  from 
the  urinary  passages  as  a  consequence  of  their  irritation  by  the  excreta  that  are 
held  in  solution.  The  specific  gravity  is  usually  but  little  above  that  of  dis- 
tilled water,  yet  it  may  vary  from  1002  to  1050.  In  the  sediment  may  be 
found  urates,  nric  acid,  and  occasionally  oxalate  of  calcium.  The  daily  amount 
of  urea  varies  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  three  ounces,  but  it  often  meas- 
ures much  above  or  below  these  figures.  The  amount  of  uric  acid  seldom 
exhibits  any  considerable  increase,  but  there  is  an  excessive  discharge  of 
other  nitrogenous  excreta  and  of  the  chlorides  and  phosphates.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  excessive  waste  must  be  referred  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  food  that  is  consumed  by  many  of  these  patients. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  great  exhaustion  and  progressive 
debility.  There  is  rapid  emaciation ;  the  extremities  are  frequently  cold  and 
livid,  in  consequence  of  feeble  action  of  the  heart ;  the  temperature  often 
falls  below  the  normal  figure ;  active  exercise  is  rendered  impossible  by  rea- 
son of  muscular  weakness ;  headache  is  frequent,  and  may  become  a  constant 
experience ;  haemorrhage,  itching  of  the  skin,  and  other  perversions  of  sensa- 
tion involve  the  external  surfjice  of  the  body  and  the  mucous  membranes ; 
degradation  of  the  special  senses  and  amblyopia,  with  or  without  visible 
lesions,  are  common  incidents;  impotence  is  an  early  and  almost  universal 
symptom  ;  insomnia  and  vertigo  frequently  occur ;  the  intellectual  faculties 
are  gradually  extinguished  ;  tremors,  spasms,  or  general  convulsions  are  some- 
times witnessed,  and  death  may  be  preceded  by  coma. 
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The  iliirntion  of  tlio  dismsc  is  ii>ii:illy  quite  protracted.  Emaciation  is  fre- 
(|tieiiilv  MKv.vilc.l  l)y  dropsy.  As  tlie  ajipetite  and  power  of  digestion  fail,  the 
amount  of  urea  diminishes.  Death  is  caused  either  by  exhaustion,  haemorrhage, 
irauiriH'ue,  convulsions,  coma,  (ir  pidinouary  consumption.  Only  in  rare  in- 
stances lias  recovcrv  resulted  from  the  intcrcurrenee  of  an  acute  infective  dis- 
ease or  through  ihc  action  of  valerian  or  opium. 

l>ial)ctcs  in<i|)i(lii-,  \\  iili  jtliosphaturia  as  a  prominent  symptom,  generally 
aeettmpanies  tnlu'rculosis  or  some  disorder  of  the  nervous  system.  The  urine 
n)ntaiiis  anunonio-magnesian  ]ihos]>hates  :  if  urates  and  oxalates  are  present  in 
excrssive  (juantity,  an  iridescent  iilm  appears  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  a  considerable  time.  The  disease 
is  sometimes  connected  with  glycosuria.  Many  of  the  symi)toms  of  saccha- 
rine diabetes  are  experienced,  and  sugar  appears  at  intervals  in  the  urine. 
The  excessive  elimination  of  phosphates  is  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  splitting  nj)  of  glucose  Avithin  the  organism  into  lactic  acid,  which 
renders  the  ]>hosphates  more  soluble  and  diffusible,  so  that  they  quit  their 
normal  jiosition  in  the  tissues  and  are  discharged  with  the  urine.  When  the 
disease  is  manifested  in  children  and  young  people,  it  is  frequently  associated 
with  the  presence  of  oxalates  and  an  excessive  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the 
urini'.  Traces  of  albumin  are  also  sometimes  apparent.  All  these  symptoms 
indicate  the  existence  of  the  arthritic  diathesis,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  near 
relationship  of  the  disease  to  gont  and  other  arthritic  disorders. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Polyuria  is  unaccompanied  by  any  character- 
istic pathological  changes.  In  certain  cases  a  proliferation  of  the  connective 
tissue  and  consequent  degeneration  of  the  nervous  elements  in  the  solar  plexus 
has  been  described.  The  kidneys  are  frequently  enlarged  and  distended  with 
blood.  Sometimes  the  nriniferous  tubules  are  dilated,  and  their  epithelium 
may  exhibit  fatty  degeneration  ;  but  the  symptoms  are  not  explained  by  these 
variable  and  almost  accidental  changes,  nor  do  they  throw  any  light  upon  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Polyuria  can  be  easily  recognized  if  a  chemical  examination 
of  the  urine  be  added  to  a  review  of  the  symptoms.  From  saccharine  dia- 
betes and  from  chronic  nephritis  the  disease  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
results  of  urinalysis.  Transient  polyuria  and  primary  polydipsia  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  history  of  the  jiatient,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  such  dis- 
orders the  excessive  flow  of  urine  is  not  constant,  but  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  occurrence  of  thirst  and  the  consequent  gratification  of  the  appetite 
for  food  and  drink.  Oxaluria,  phosphaturia,  and  other  urinary  disorders 
must  be  diiFerentiated  from  polyuria  by  the  results  of  urinalysis  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  disordered  nutrition. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  is  rarely  witnessed,  though  the  condition  of  the 
patient  may  be  greatly  ameliorated,  if  not  permanently  restored  to  health, 
by  treatment.  Rapid  emaciation  and  progressive  exhaustion  are  unfavor- 
able symptoms,  though  in  many  cases  life  is  prolonged  for  a  number  of 
^"■ars. 
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Treatment. — Uncomplicated  polyuria  is  benefited  by  the  administration 
of  antipyrine  in  large  doses ;  fifteen  grains  should  be  given  every  four  hours. 
Lead  and  opium  have  been  employed,  but  they  are  less  efficacious,  and  what- 
ever benefit  is  derived  from  their  use  is  principally  due  to  the  opiate.  The 
diet  must  be  restricted,  and  it  should  be  of  the  most  nutritious  character ; 
thirst  is  greatly  relieved  by  acidulated  drinks.  When  the  urine  contains 
nitrogenous  excreta  in  excess  the  patient  should  make  free  use  of  meats  and 
starchy  food.  Quinine,  arsenic,  and  codeine,  especially  when  administered  in 
combination  with  strychnine,  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  processes  of 
nutrition.  Valerian  is  one  of  the  most  useful  remedies,  and  it  should  be  given 
in  large  doses :  an  ounce  of  the  extract  may  be  given  in  divided  doses  during 
each  successive  period  of  twenty-four  hours  if  tolerated  by  the  stomach.  Cor- 
responding doses  of  the  powdered  root  are  recommended  by  many  physicians, 
but  these  large  doses  are  not  always  endurable.  Insomnia,  delirium,  and  irri- 
table weakness  of  the  nervous  system  are  most  eifectually  relieved  by  opiates : 
codeine  is  one  of  the  most  efficient ;  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  grain 
every  four  hours.  Mercurial  inunctions  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  only  to 
be  employed  in  syphilitic  subjects, 

Phosphaturia,  when  dependent  upon  tuberculosis,  requires  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  pulmonary  complication.  Bromide  of  potassium  and  other  neur- 
otic remedies  are  useful  in  cases  that  are  characterized  by  excitement  of  the 
nervous  svstem.  Alkalies  and  alkaline  salts  must  be  administered  whenever 
there  is  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Compensation  for  the 
excessive  waste  of  phosphates  must  be  secured  through  the  use  of  food  that 
is  rich  in  phosphates  :  for  this  reason  whole-meal  flour  should  be  preferred 
to  the  ordinary  bolted  flour,  and  eggs  and  fish  may  be  given  with  great 
advantage. 
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Definition. — Khciiniatoid  nrtliritis  is  a  chronic  disease  involving  the  artic- 
iihitiims  of  the  body,  especially  those  of  the  extremities  :  it  is  characterized  by 
Jibrillation  and  erosion  of  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  and  by  the  formation  of 
osteophytes  around  the  ends  of  the  bones.  The  disease  progresses  without 
fever,  is  charactcri/x'd  by  painful  ])aroxysms  at  irregular  intervals  of  time,  and 
results  in  permanent  deformity  of  the  affected  joints,  especially  involving  those 
of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  disease  is  usually  primitive  in  its  origin  and 
course,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  as  a  secondary  consequence  of  gout,  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  or  gonorrhceal  arthritis.  Occasionally  it  invades  the 
larger  joints,  preferably  the  hip-joint,  at  a  late  period  of  life,  often  as  a  con- 
se<]uence  of  some  trifling  injury  that  has  been  sustained  by  the  structures  that 
constitute  the  affected  articulation.  Of  this  variety  of  the  disease  the  morbus 
coxae  senilis  furnishes  the  best  example. 

Synonyms. — Nodosity  of  the  joints  (Haygarth) ;  Chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis  or  rheumatic  gout  (Adams) ;  Arthritis  rheumatismo  superveniens 
(Musgrovc);  Goutte  asthenique  primitive;  Arthritis  pauperum ;  Arthritis 
sicca ;  Usure  des  cartilages  articulaires  (Cruveilhier) ;  Arthrite  chronique 
(Lute) ;  Progressive  chronic  articular  rheumatism ;  General  and  partial 
chronic  osteo-arthritis ;  Arthritis  deformans;  Polyarthrite  d^formante; 
Pseudo-rheumatisme    noueux. 

Etiology. — Hereditary  influences  are  not  unimportant  in  the  determina- 
tion of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  yet  they  seem  to  be  less  potent  than  in  rheumatism 
and  gout.  Among  the  cases  collected  by  Archibald  Garrod,  43  per  cent,  of 
the  patients  could  trace  articular  disease,  chiefly  of  a  gouty  character,  among 
their  ancestors,  while  only  12  or  13  per  cent,  could  refer  to  rheumatism  among 
the  antecedents  in  their  family  history. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  is  far  more  commonly  experienced  by  women  than  by 
men.  Among  500  cases  collected  by  Garrod,  only  89  occurred  among  males. 
Uterine  disorders  and  the  suppression  of  menstruation  appear  to  exert  a  great 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  is  most  frequently  experienced  during  the  fifth  decade 
of  life,  though  it  is  sometimes  observed  in  childhood  and  youth.  Among 
females  the  number  of  cases  increases  with  each  period  of  five  years  until  the 
age  of  forty-five.  After  fifly  years  of  age  females  are  less  frequently  attacked, 
while  among  males  the  corresponding  degree  of  liability  is  not  reached  until 
the  seventieth  year  is  passed. 
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III  a  large  proportion  of  the  female  patients  who  are  afflicted  with  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  the  commencement  of  the  disease  dates  near  the  menopause.  It 
is  also  frequently  associated  with  the  occurrence  of  uterine  diseases,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  many  instances  these  are  dependent  upon  the  same  causes  that 
produce  arthritic  disease. 

The  dependence  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  upon  a  condition  of  lowered  vital- 
ity is  also  illustrated  by  the  effects  of  mental  disturbance  and  depressing  emo- 
tions. Anxiety,  worry,  and  fatigue  are  frequent  antecedents  of  the  first  symp- 
tom of  arthritis,  and  during  its  course  anv  unfavorable  incidents  of  this  kind 
are  liable  to  be  followed  by  an  exacerbation  of  the  articular  disease.  It  is 
through  the  depressing  influence  of  fright  and  other  violent  nervous  shocks 
that  the  connection  between  nervous  depression  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  is 
frequently  exhibited. 

Long-continued  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  forms  an  important  predisposing 
cause  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  especially  when  associated  witli  want  and  priva- 
tion. It  is  for  til  is,  among  many  other  reasons,  that  the  disease  is  so  fre- 
quently observed  among  the  poor.  When  the  disease  has  been  fully  estab- 
lished fresh  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  is  always  attended  by  an  increase 
of  pain  ii]  the  affected  joints. 

The  effect  of  local  injury  as  an  exciting  cause  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  production  of  morbus  coxje  senilis  rather  than  the 
ordinary  forms  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  injuries  of  the 
smaller  articulations  are  ^sometimes  followed  by  the  characteristic  deviations, 
deformities,  and  pain  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  I  have  this  very  day  seen  an 
old  man  of  seventy -three  years  presenting  in  his  right  hand  all  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  which  he  attributes  to  an  injury 
of  one  of  the  knuckles  twenty  years  ago.  The  disease  is  sometimes  experi- 
enced as  a  sequel  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  gout,  or  gonorrhoeal  ar- 
thritis. 

A  liberal  dietary  and  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  seem  to  exercise  no  in- 
fluence in  the  production  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  :  it  is  a  disease  that  is  bene- 
fited rather  than  caused  by  a  generous  supply  of  food. 

The  antecedents  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  are  often  closely  related  with 
scrofula,  which  is  a  diathetic  representative  of  the  consequences  of  physio- 
logical privation  and  social  misery.  The  disease  is  clinically  related  with 
those  arthropathies  which  are  manifested  in  the  course  of  tabes  dorsalis,  hemi- 
plegia, and  paralysis  agitans. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  changes  that  are  encountered  in  the  articu- 
lar structures  as  the  result  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  consist  largely  in  an  exag- 
geration of  the  ordinary  senile  changes  that  are  observed  as  a  result  of  impaired 
nutrition  in  old  age.  It  is  probable  that  the  inflammatory  changes  that  are 
witnessed  are  the  secondary  consequences  of  the  deteriorated  nutrition  which 
constitutes  the  essential  cause  of  ai'thritic  change. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  articular  cartilage  assumes 
a  velvety  appearance  as  a  consequence  of  fibrillation  of  the  intercellular  sub- 
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stance,  asstK'iatal  with  (lisapjH'Jiranoc  of  the  oartilage-cells.  The  tli,saj)pearance 
oi'  \\\v  tvllular  I'lomonts  ol'tlio  cartilage  is  preceded  by  their  imiltiplieation  and 
au;e;renati<iii  in  coiiipoiiutl  capsnhir  masses,  whieli  iinally  become  rnptnred  and 
discharge  their  contents  into  the  artienlar  cavity.  The  tibrillated  interstitial 
snbstancc  undergoes  a  inncons  degeneration  which  facilitates  the  process  of 
erosion  and  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  cartilage  upon  the  articular  extremi- 
ties of  the  bones.  At  the  exterior  margin  of  the  articular  cartilage  the  com- 
pound capsules  cannot  discharge  their  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  since 
tlie  synovial  membrane  prevents  access  to  its  interior.  The  thickened  margin 
therefore  protrudes,  and  becomes  transformed  and  deformed  by  the  production 
of  ecchondroses  around  the  periphery  of  the  articulation.  These  ecchondrosal 
enlargements  are  finally  ossified,  and  constitute  the  osteophytes  which  enlarge 
and  deform  the  extremities  of  the  bones  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
aflectcnl  joint. 

The  destruction  of  the  articular  cartilage  leads  to  a  peculiar  infiltration  of 
the  denuded  extremity  of  the  bone,  giving  to  its  substance  an  ivory-like  dens- 
ity and  hardness.  This  process  of  eburnation  is  intensified  by  the  effects  of 
mechanical  pi'essure  and  by  the  modifications  of  nutrition  that  are  manifested 
\\\  the  osseous  tissue  itself.  By  these  processes,  combined  with  the  formation 
of  oste(^phytic  growths  around  the  head  of  the  bone,  great  destruction  and 
deformity  of  the  normal  articular  structures  are  effected.  Great  impairment 
of  the  mobility  of  the  affected  joint  is  thus  produced,  but  true  osseous  anky- 
losis never  occurs  except  in  the  articulations  of  the  spine.  When  the  disease 
is  assimilated  to  the  senile  changes  of  old  age,  the  affected  bones  usually 
become  spongy  instead  of  undergoing  condensation,  and  the  spaces  that  are 
thus  formed  in  the  osseous  tissue  are  filled  with  a  marrow-like  substance. 

The  synovial  fringes  present  the  appearance  of  tufts  in  which  are  developed 
masses  of  fat  or  of  cartilage.  These  little  cartilaginous  projections  are  some- 
times separated  from  the  membrane  in  which  they  were  formed,  and  lie  dis- 
connected in  the  articular  cavity.  The  ligamentum  teres  of  the  hip-joint  and 
the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  in  the  shoulder-joint  undergo  absorption 
as  the  disease  progresses.  Sometimes  the  synovial  capsule  is  greatly  distended 
with  fluid,  though  in  many  cases  the  amount  of  liquid  is  greatly  reduced,  if 
not  entirelv  removed,  so  that  the  articular  surfaces  creak  and  srrate  when 
moved  upon  one  another. 

The  muscles  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  joint  when  they  undergo 
atrophy  exhibit  the  partial  and  progressive  atrophic  changes  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  that  is  dependent  upon  central  nerv- 
ous disease.  In  certain  cases  the  peripheral  nerves  exhibit  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  inflammation,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  spinal  cord 
that  can  explain  the  occurrence  of  articular  disease. 

The  majority  of  the  visceral  lesions  that  have  been  discovered  after  death 
may  be  ascribed  to  intercurrent  diseases  rather  than  to  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  are  among  the  most 
common  of  the  changes  that  are  thus  brought  to  view.     Cardiac  lesions  are 
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rare,  and  are  probably  due  to  atheroma  or  to  renal  disease  or  to  previous 
attacks  of  articular  rheumatism. 

Symptoms. — Painful  enlargement  of  the  phalangeal  joints  of  the  extremi- 
ties is  usually  observed  as  the  earliest  characteristic  symptom  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  But  in  many  cases  this  phenomenon  is  preceded  by  premonitory 
symptoms  which  take  the  form  of  numbness  or  tickling  sensations  in  the 
fingers  and  toes.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  may  be  sometimes  observed  ;  the 
rate  of  the  pulse  is  often  accelerated  and  its  tension  is  increased.  An  irregu- 
larly freckled  appearance  of  the  skin  upon  the  hands,  neck,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  is  sometimes  observed  as  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  tlie  impend- 
ing disease.  Local  perspiration  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  or  upon  the  fore- 
head is  sometimes  noticed.  Neuralgic  pains,  muscular  cramps,  and  an  increase 
of  irritability  in  muscles  that  have  already  become  partially  atrophied  are  fre- 
quently experienced. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  sometimes  commences  abruptly,  with  acutely  painful 
swelling  of  the  small  joints.  The  articular  swelling  is  restricted  to  the  syno- 
vial capsule,  and,  though  extremely  obstinate,  the  disease  is  unaccompanied  by 
the  profuse  sweat  and  liability  to  endocardial  or  pericardial  inflammation  that 
are  witnessed  in  acute  rheumatism.  If  there  be  anv  fever,  it  is  verv  moderate 
and  not  of  long  duration  :  the  articular  swelling  results  in  the  formation  of 
osteophytes  around  the  ends  of  the  bones,  producing  characteristic  deformity 
of  the  joints.  Among  young  children  the  disease  sometimes  invades  many 
joints  in  rapid  succession,  causing  their  enlargement  and  atrophy  of  the  mus- 
cles by  which  they  are  moved.  The  development  of  the  disease  when  it  occurs 
among  children  is  much  more  rapid  than  when  it  attacks  adults  and  old  peo- 
ple. It  is  also  sometimes  characterized  by  great  swelling  without  correspond- 
ing deformity,  whereas  among  elderly  people  it  progresses  slowly,  with  but 
little  pain,  and  results  in  well-marked  deformities. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  invades  the  small  joints  of  the  fingers  more  frequently 
than  any  of  the  other  articulations.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  limited  to  the 
distal  articulations  of  the  fingers,  producing  those  enlargements  that  were 
first  described  by  Heberden,  and  are  called,  after  him,  "  Heberden's  nodes." 
In  many  instances  a  regular  progression  of  the  disease  from  the  distal  articu- 
lations may  be  witnessed  as  the  disease  successively  invades  the  joints  of  the 
knuckles,  the  wrists,  the  elbow,  and  the  shoulder.  A  similar  tendency  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  lower  extremities,  but  sometimes  no  such  regular  pro- 
gression can  be  discovered. 

The  invasion  and  progress  of  the  disease  are  characterized  by  remarkable 
symmetry  in  development.  Not  only  are  the  corresponding  joints  upon  the 
two  sides  simultaneously  invaded,  but  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  artic- 
ular structures  are  similarly  affected.  Occasionally,  however,  the  disease  is 
more  severely  experienced  upon  one  side  than  upon  the  other,  and  its  unilat- 
eral manifestation  is  sometimes  witnessed.  The  articulations  of  the  cervical 
spine  are  sometimes  stiffened  by  the  invasion  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  in 
25  per  cent,  of  tl:»e  cases  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  which  usually 
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cscnHs  other  forms  of  arthritis,  is  invaik'd,  too-cther  with  other  joints,  in  the 
eourse  of  rhoiunatoid  artliritis.  A  oon»i)lete  ankylosis  of  this  joint  sometimes 
(Kx-ni-s.  I.nt  more  fnuinently  it  is  only  stiil'ened,  so  as  to  render  movements  of 
the  jaw  (lillifiill  and  somewhat  painful. 

'Ph(>  earliest  evidiMur  (tf  deformity  consists  in  an  enlargement  of  the  ends 
of  ihr  Uaw>  that  form  the  alleeted  joint.  The  synovial  capsnle  and  the  bursa? 
in  the  neiirhborhocKl  (if  the  joint  are  also  distended  with  fluid.  When  the 
di-ial  phalanueal  artieulations  are  involved,  constituting  what  is  known  as 
Heberden's  noiles,  XW  terminal  phalanx  is  sometimes  pushed  toward  the  radial 
side  of  the  hand  by  reason  of  a  bony  growth  upon  the  ulnar  side  of  the  articu- 
lation. The  other  joints  of  the  fingers  do  not  exhibit  such  radial  deflection, 
but  the  fingers  themselves  are  usually  drawn  toward  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand, 
produeiiiir  lateral  distortion  of  the  knuckles,  which  also  become  enlarged  and 
knobbed  bv  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  extremities  of  the  metacarpal 
bones.  This  ulnar  deflection  is  somewhat  aided  by  the  action  of  the  extensor 
tendons,  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  a  relaxation  of  the  articular  ligaments.  When 
the  wrist  is  invaded  the  enlargement  of  the  articular  extremities  and  the  thick- 
ening of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  cause  the  forearm  to  present  an  almost  uni- 
form size  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  The  cutaneous  investment  of  the 
affected  joints  usually  retains  its  natural  color,  though  in  early  stages  of  the 
disease  a  moderate  degree  of  redness  may  be  sometimes  observed.  Flexion 
of  the  joints  causes  a  jieculiar  cracking  sound,  and  in  old  cases  of  the  disease 
a  grating  sound  is  audible  when  the  eroded  ends  of  the  bones  are  caused  to 
move  upon  one  another. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  muscles  by  which  the  affected  joint  are  moved 
undergo  atrophy,  so  that  an  additional  cause  of  deformity  is  thus  established. 
The  extensor  muscles  are  most  conspicuously  affected,  the  tendon  reflexes  are 
increased,  and  the  condition  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  points  to  a  nervous 
origin  of  atrophy  rather  than  to  simple  disuse  of  the  affected  muscles  as  its 
cause.  In  the  majority  pf  cases  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  not  manifested 
unless  an  extreme  degree  of  atrophy  has  been  reached.  In  some  cases  the 
tendon-reflexes  are  so  considerably  exaggerated  that  a  tap  upon  a  single  tendon 
will  produce  reflex  contractions  throughout  the  entire  limb  or  even  involving 
the  whole  body.  Ankle-clonus  can  be  excited  in  many  cases.  These  facts 
seem  to  indicate  a  central  cause  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  sjjiual  cord  simi- 
lar to  what  may  be  observed  in  certain  spinal  diseases. 

The  increase  of  nervous  excitabilitv  is  further  indicated  bv  a  tendencv  to 
tonic  and  clonic  spasms  in  different  muscles  of  the  body  and  extremities. 
These  contractions  are  often  unattended  by  pain,  but  when  they  invade  the 
muscles  of  the  affected  extremities  they  serve  to  increase  the  deformity  and 
displacement  of  the  diseased  articulations.  In  advanced  cases  of  the  disease 
the  atrophied  muscles  become  permanently  contracted,  and  thus  maintain  the 
deformities  that  have  been  gradually  produced  by  the  various  causes  previously 
enumerated.  Two  principal  types  of  deformity  may  be  observed  in  the  fingers 
and  toes.     The  first  has  been  characterized  as  the  type  of  extension.     In  this 
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the  distal  phalanges  are  more  or  less  flexed  upon  the  middle  phalanges,  which 
in  their  turn  are  in  a  state  of  hyperextension,  while  the  proximal  phalanges, 
again,  are  in  a  position  of  partial  flexion  upon  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  the 
bones  of  the  hand  and  wrist  are  slightly  flexed  upon  the  forearm.  In  a  second 
class  of  cases,  characterized  by  flexion,  the  distal  phalanges  are  in  a  state  of 
hyperextension  ;  the  middle  phalanges  are  partially  flexed,  while  the  proximal 
phalanges  are  hyperextended,  and  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  wrist  are  con- 
siderably flexed  upon  the  forearm. 

In  the  production  of  these  types  of  deformity  the  condition  of  the  inter- 
osseous muscles  j)lays  an  important  part.  By  their  spasmodic  contraction  the 
deformities  of  the  type  of  extension  are  produced,  while  the  type  of  flexion 
exists  when  they  are  weakened. 

The  skin  that  covers  the  affected  joints,  especially  when  the  fingers  are 
involved,  frequently  exhibits  dystrophic  changes,  of  which  the  phenomenon 
of  "  glossy  skin  "  is  one  of  the  most  common.  The  nails  frequently  become 
brittle  and  longitudinally  curved.  Ulceration  of  the  fingers  and  atrophy  of 
their  pulp  are  not  unconimon  features.  In  the  lower  extremities  oedema 
sometimes  exists.  Occasionally  fibrinous  nodules  may  be  discovered  among 
the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities,  but  these  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
nodules  of  articular  rheumatism. 

Pain  in  the  joints  is  increased  by  movement  and  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed 
at  night ;  neuralgic  pains  and  painful  cramps  are  not  uncommon.  Besides 
these,  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the  spinal  articulations  causes  painful 
compression  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Such  attacks  are  sometimes  followed  by 
temporary  loss  of  sensation  and  power  of  motion. 

Opinions  have  been  considerably  divided  regarding  the  occurrence  of  vis- 
ceral lesions  involving  the  heart,  the  pericardium,  and  other  internal  organs, 
in  connection  with  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The  majority  of  English  physicians 
incline  to  the  belief  that  such  disorders  are  referable  to  rheumatism  as  a  com- 
plication, and  that  the  lesions  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  are  nearly  always,  if  not 
constantly,  restricted  to  the  articular  structures  of  the  body.  Among  the 
French  physicians  the  belief  prevails  that  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  may 
occur  during  the  course  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  just  as  they  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  genuine  rheumatism,  but  this  connection  is  much  less  commonly 
witnessed  in  the  arthritic  disease  than  in  rheumatic  cases. 

Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  iris,  and  sclerotic  capsule  of  the  eye  is  occa- 
sionally observed,  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  such  cases  the  cause  may  be 
referred  to  gout  or  to  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism.  In  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  deafness  results  from  rheumatoid  arthritis  involving  the  articulations  of 
the  small  bones  within  the  ear. 

The  general  health  is  not  always  greatly  deteriorated,  though  in  chronic 
cases  many  patients  suffer  from  confinement  to  the  house  and  from  the  want  of 
exercise  that  follows  extensive  injury  of  many  joints.  Some,  however,  remain 
crippled  and  incapable  of  any  considerable  locomotion  without  complaint  of 
serious  ill-health,  unless  from   some  accidental   intercurrent   disease.     ,The 
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rliroiiii'  course  i>r  tlu>  disease  is  usually  unattended  by  fever,  though  a  slight 
eievatidu  ol"  tenipeiature  is  sonietiinos  observed  in  acute  cases.  The  urine 
exhibits  a  liiiniiuitioii  in  the  amount  of  phosphates,  and  there  is  great  vari- 
abiliiN  ill  the  ijuaniitv  ul"  urea  and  uric  acid  that  are  contained  in  the  urinary 
exeretion. 

ivlieumahml  arthritis  is  not  in  itself  a  fatal  disease,  since  patients  fre- 
(|Ueinl\  leaeh  ureat  age,  though  sutferers  with  articular  deformity  and  dis- 
ability for  nianv  years.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  chronic  disease  of  the 
kidnexs  ari'  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death,  but  the  fatal  termina- 
tion is  often  due  to  other  ordinary  intercurrent  diseases. 

When  rheumatoid  arthritis  follows  an  attack  of  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
it  pursues  the  same  course  that  is  exhibited  when  it  occurs  as  a  primary  dis- 
ease. Cardiac  lesions  are  rather  more  frequently  experienced  in  such  oases 
than  in  tlu»se  forms  of  the  disease  which  commence  independently  of  rheu- 
matism. It  appears  probable  that  the  pre-existence  of  a  rheumatic  affection 
of  the  joints  and  other  tissues  of  the  body  predisposes  them  to  a  greater  degree 
of  mitritional  disturbance  when  they  are  subsequently  exposed  to  the  causes 
of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  That  there  is  no  necessary  connection,  however, 
between  rheumatism  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  rheumatoid  disease  may  follow  gonorrhceal  rheumatism  and 
gout  as  well  as  acute  articular  rheumatism.  It  is  probable  that  many 
morbid  causes  which  operate  upon  the  articular  structures  may  thus  become 
predisposing  causes  of  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

The  connection  between  previous  disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  a  joint 
and  subsequent  rheumatoid  inflammation  receives  additional  illustration  from 
the  fact  that  the  form  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  which  involves  a  single  joint  or 
a  few  of  the  joints  may  be  often  traced  to  a  slight  injury  of  the  subsequently 
affected  articulation.  These  monarticular  forms  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  pro- 
duce alterations  and  deformities  that  are  in  their  character  identical  with  the 
changes  that  are  developed  in  the  polyarticular  forms  of  the  disease.  The 
only  conspicuous  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  monarticular  variety  is 
manifested  in  large  joints,  and  does  not  tend  to  invade  all  the  articulations  of 
the  extremities  and  body.  It  is  a  single  hip-joint  or  shoulder-joint  that  is 
usually  affected,  and  the  disease  is  experienced  more  frequently  by  men  than 
by  women. 

A\  hen  the  hip-joint  is  invaded  the  commencement  of  the  disease  is  indi- 
cated by  a  dull  gnawing  pain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joint  and  in  the 
knee.  Rotation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  in  the  acetabulum  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  the  affected  thigh  can  only  with  difficulty  be  raised  and 
crossed  over  the  other.  Stiffness  of  the  tissues  around  the  hip-joint  increases, 
though  pressure  upon  the  trochanter  is  not  particidarly  painful  and  the  patient 
continues  to  move  about  with  some  degree  of  freedom.  As  the  disease  advances, 
however,  the  muscles  of  the  hip  undergo  atrophy,  and  in  many  instances  there 
is  similar  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  The  knee-jerk  is  somewhat 
increased ;  the  head  of  the  femur  is  gradually  eroded  and  absorbed,  so  that  the 
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limb  becomes  considerably  shortened  ;  sometimes  large  cysts  are  developed  out- 
side of  the  joint,  often  without  any  apparent  connection  with  the  articular 
cavity.  In  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  after  destruction  of  the  articular 
surfaces,  a  grating  sound  is  audible  when  the  thigh  is  moved  upon  the  pelvis. 
Sometimes  the  monarticular  form  of  the  disease  is  merged  in  a  subsequent 
development  of  polyarticular  deformities  of  the  same  nature,  but  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  disease  remains  limited  in  the  hip-,  shoulder-,  or 
knee-joint. 

Diagnosis. — Rheumatoid  arthritis  may  be  distinguished  from  gout  by  the 
polyarticular  character  of  the  disease,  by  its  chronic  and  gradual  development, 
by  the  absence  of  the  violent  attacks  that  are  characteristic  of  acute  gout,  and 
by  the  lack  of  chalky  deposits  about  the  joints  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  exter- 
nal ear  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Tubercular  inflammation  of  the  joints 
somewhat  resembles  rheumatoid  arthritis,  but  it  does  not  produce  the  charac- 
teristic deformities  of  that  disease.  Chronic  rheumatism  difl^'ers  by  the  absence 
of  characteristic  articular  changes  and  by  the  presence  of  conditions  indicative 
of  local  inflammation.  Sciatica  may  be  differentiated  by  the  distribution  of 
pain  along  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve  and  by  the  absence  of  rigidity  and 
difficulty  of  movement  from  the  hip-joint. 

Prognosis. — Rheumatoid  arthritis  seldom  proves  fatal,  unless  complicated 
with  other  diseases  of  a  dangerous  tendency.  When  the  joints  have  become 
deformed  and  permanently  damaged  by  disease,  they  can  never  be  restored  to 
their  original  condition  ;  but  under  judicious  treatment,  especially  if  under- 
taken at  an  early  period,  the  disease  may  be  arrested  in  certain  cases  and  the 
swelling  of  the  joints  may  be  considerably  reduced. 

Treatment. — Debilitating  measures  and  low  diet  exercise  an  unfavorable 
infl^ience  upon  the  course  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  It  is  a  disease  that  is  cha- 
racterized by  debility  and  by  an  enfeebled  nutrition,  so  that  only  in  compara- 
tively acute  cases  that  are  characterized  by  febrile  symptoms  is  it  expedient  to 
place  the  patient  in  bed  and  to  administer  antiphlogistic  remedies.  Chronic 
cases  may  be  allowed  to  take  moderate  exercise  and  to  take  as  much  wholesome 
food  as  the  patient  can  relish  and  digest.  Milk,  eggs,  and  other  forms  of 
animal  food  should  be  liberally  furnished  for  the  diet  of  the  patient,  and  such 
remedies  as  are  found  useful  to  aid  digestion  may  be  prescribed.  Mustard, 
horseradish,  and  other  cruciferous  salads  that  contain  sulphur  are  useful  arti- 
cles of  diet.  Unlike  gout,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  favorably  modified  by 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  beverages,  taken  in  moderation  with  the 
meals.  Cod-liver  oil  is  an  excellent  nutrient,  and  should  be  administered 
in  full  doses  after  each  meal.  Various  bitter  tonics  are  beneficial  chiefly  as 
aids  to  digestion  and  stimulants  of  the  appetite.  The  iodides  are  generally 
prescribed,  but  the  iodide  of  iron  is  the  most  valuable  member  of  this  group. 
Iodide  of  potassium  is  particularly  indicated  in  cases  that  are  characterized 
by  nocturnal  pains.  Arsenic  is  frequently  beneficial,  but  its  use  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  disappointment.  By  the  French  physicians  great  benefit  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  use  every  other  day  of  warni  baths  containing  from  fifteen 
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jri-.rms  t.«  two  tlnu-lims  of  (lie  iirsoniato  of  sodium,  together  with  three  or  four 
omurs  o\'  tlir  hifiirhoiiato  of  sodiimi.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  good 
rllW-ts  of  tli.-r  l>:iths  arc  (hio  to  their  warmth  and  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
joints  that  a.rompanies  such  baths  wiion  administered  by  experienced  hands. 
It  is  tvrtain  that  cari'thl  massage  of  the  limbs  and  movement  of  the  affected 
joints  \viiilt>  King  in  a  warm  bath  exercise  a  favorable  influence  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  normal  conditions  of  the  aflected  extremities.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  cxpcricnc(Hl  observers  that  the  undoubted  benefit  which  is  derived  from 
these  baths  is  due  to  their  elevated  temperature,  to  their  long-continued  rep- 
etition, and  to  the  ellicieney  of  the  massage  by  which  they  are  accompanied. 
So  nmch  depends  upon  the  last  method  that  uuich  of  the  reputation  of  certain 
resorts  is  actually  based  upon  the  skill  of  the  manipulators  by  whom  the 
patients  arc  attended  while  taking  a  course  of  baths. 

Various  other  baths  have  been  employed  with  more  or  less  success. 
Turkish  baths,  Russian  baths,  hot  baths  in  which  the  needle-shaped  leaves  of 
the  pine  have  been  steeped,  vapors  from  infusions  of  juniper-berries  and  other 
tcrebinthinate  plants,  mud  baths,  sulphur  baths,  and  salt-water  baths,  have  all 
bcrn  employeil  with  about  the  same  results.  Cold  baths  and  sea-bathing  are 
inadmissible.  The  ])atient  should  occupy  dry,  warm  apartments  remote  from 
foggy  and  damp  localities.  The  clothing  should  be  warm  and  fully  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  rigorous  season. 

Acute  exacerbations  of  the  disease  can  be  temporarily  relieved  by  the  use 
of  salicylate  of  sodium,  phenacetin,  or  salol,  but  in  many  cases  it  becomes 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  opiates.  Charcot  recommends  in  such  cases 
the  administration  of  the  carbonate  of  sodium  to  the  amount  of  about  an 
ounce,  in  divided  doses,  each  day  for  a  number  of  weeks.  With  this  should 
be  adniinistered  quinine  in  considerable  doses.  Guaiacum  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  is  of  little  value  except  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  circulation 
and  promoting  moderate  perspiration. 

Galvanism  is  recommended  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  for  the  prevention 
of  muscular  atrophy  and  deformity.  A  large  sponge  electrode,  representing 
the  positive  pole,  should  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  neck  or  over  the  lum- 
bar region,  while  the  negative  pole  is  connected  with  a  dish  of  warm  salt 
water  in  which  the  feet  are  placed.  The  duration  of  the  treatment  should  not 
exceed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  every  day  for  the  first  month,  after  which  time 
the  application  may  be  made  every  other  day  or  at  longer  intervals. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  medication  that  have  been  recommended,  the  most  suc- 
cessful may  be  considered  that  by  the  daily  use  of  warm  baths,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  or  the  syrup  of  the  iodide 
of  iron  in  increasing  doses  until  the  limit  of  toleration  by  the  stomach  has 
been  reached. 


GOUT. 

By  henry  M.  LYMAN. 


Definition. — A  concise  and  accurate  definition  of  gout  is  impossible.  It 
is  the  most  conspicuous  manifestation  of  the  arthritic  diathesis.  It  is  always 
a  chronic  disease,  and  when  it  is  the  result  of  hereditary  causes  it  persists 
throughout  the  whole  of  life  ;  when  acquired  after  birth  it  embitters  the  entire 
remainder  of  existence.  Once  acquired,  the  predisposition  is  permanent,  and 
the  more  conspicuous  outbreaks  of  the  disease  are  to  be  considered  as  tempo- 
rary exaggerations  of  a  peculiar  morbid  constitutional  condition  in  which  the 
nutrition  of  the  entire  organism  is  retarded  and  perverted.  Gout  therefore 
belongs  to  that  remarkable  group  of  diseases  which  may  exist  either  in  the 
same  individual  or  among  members  of  the  same  family  who  have  derived  their 
morbid  predispositions  from  a  common  ancestral  source.  Among  these  disor- 
ders are  certain  cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  eczema,  impetigo,  erythema,  urti- 
caria, and  the  allied  mucous  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  passages,  together 
with  chronic  acid  dyspepsia,  congestion  of  the  liver,  lithiasis,  haemorrhoids, 
neuralgia,  hemicrania,  congestive  headache,  acute,  chronic,  and  muscular  rheu- 
matism, asthma,  obesity,  diabetes,  and  polyuria.  These  disorders  are  all  de- 
pendent upon  a  peculiar  and  ill-defined  retardation  of  nutrition  that  consti- 
tutes the  arthritic  diathesis.  It  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  to  explain  with  perfect  satisfaction  the  nature  of  those  errors  of 
nutrition  which  determine  the  appearance  of  diabetes  in  one  patient,  obesity 
in  another,  and  gout  in  a  third.  Their  close  relationship  is,  however,  indi- 
cated by  the  common  observation  that  they  may  be  exhibited  in  succession 
by  the  same  patient,  and  by  their  alternation  with  each  other  during  the 
course  of  successive  generations.  The  gouty  patient  often  becomes  the  vic- 
tim of  obesity,  while  the  diabetic  subject  may  give  birth  to  gouty  progeny, 
which  in  its  turn  manifests  now  one  and  now  another  of  the  different  diathetic 
diseases. 

Synonyms. — Arthritis  uratica,  a.  urica,  a.  vera ;  Panarthritis  urica ;  Po- 
dagra ;  Goutte ;  Gicht ;  Gutta. 

LiTHiEMiA. — The  term  lithseraia  has  been  employed  by  many  authors  to 
denote  the  condition  of  the  organism  which  is  now  recognized  as  constituting 
the  arthritic  diathesis.  It  is  a  condition  that  may  be  either  inherited  or 
acquired,  and,  once  existing,  it  continues  throughout  the  whole  lifetime  of  the 
patient.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  same  causes  that  produce  the  arthritic  pre- 
disposition and  that  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  evolution  of  those  diseases  of 
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nutrition  which  arr  iharacterizt'tl  by  an  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  tissues. 
'V\\v  pronnnent  feature  is  an  exeess  of  uric  acid  in  the  system.  It  is  accom- 
panitnl  bv  aciil  ilyspepsia  and  the  other  disorders  of  digestion,  circulation,  and 
nervous  functittn  that  characterize  the  arthritic  diathesis.  Chronic  catarrhal 
pastro-enteritis  is  coinmoidy  observed,  hcemorrhoids  frequently  exist,  and  there 
is  a  >p(\'iaL  prtMlisposition  to  catarriial  affections  of  the  respiratory  mucous 
membranes.  As  a  consequence  of  accumulation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  and 
in  the  tissues  the  nervous  structures  of  the  body  are  subject  to  frequent  par- 
oxysms of  irritation  and  excitement.  Congestive  headache,  heraicrania,  neural- 
gia, vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  perversions  of  cutaneous  sensibility,  flushing  of 
the  face,  burning  sensations  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  in  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  are  common  incidents  in  the  ex})erience  of  lithsemic  subjects.  The 
psvchical  functions  are  also  liable  to  considerable  disturbance  through  the 
alternations  of  cerebral  excitement,  with  depression  of  spirits,  irritability  of 
temper,  hypochondria,  and  a  condition  bordering  upon  melancholia.  Cutaneous 
eruptions  of  an  eczematous,  urticarial,  or  lichenous  character  are  not  infre- 
quent. The  urine  is  high-colored,  abundant,  and  acid,  frequently  depositing 
crystals  of  uric  acid  and  the  urates.  In  many  instances  the  passage  of  urine 
is  followed  by  scalding  sensations  and  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder.  All  these  symptoms  are  common  incidents  in 
the  lifetime  of  persons  whose  habits  of  living  lead  to  the  local  manifestations 
of  gout,  and  they  are  not  uncommon  among  temperate  individuals  who,  by 
abstemiousness  and  a  hygienic  mode  of  life,  never  experience  the  fully-devel- 
opetl  symptoms  of  gout,  but  would  readily  succumb  to  that  disease  after  any 
departure  from  their  ordinarily  well-regulated  mode  of  existence.  For  these 
reasons  it  seems  unnecessary  to  perpetuate  the  term  lithaemia,  since  the  con- 
ditions that  it  denotes  are  identical  with  what  have  been  described  as  the 
prominent  features  of  the  arthritic  diathesis. 

Etiology. — Gout  is  a  disease  that  is  rare  in  w^arm  climates  among  people 
whose  habits  and  education  preclude  the  possibility  of  excessive  indulgence  in 
the  use  of  food  and  drink.  It  is  most  prevalent  among  the  luxurious  in- 
habitants of  large  cities  in  the  temperate  zone,  where  civilization,  wealth,  and 
extravagance  have  been  carried  to  the  highest  degree.  The  influence  of  climate 
is  of  less  importance  than  the  character  of  the  dietary.  It  is  th^i  poverty  and 
the  consequent  temperance  of  the  dw^ellers  in  tropical  countries  that  protect 
them  from  gout,  and  the  disease  is  unknown  in  northern  climates  where  for 
any  reason  similar  abstemiousness  from  alcohol  and  animal  food  is  enforced. 
The  disease  was  well  known  among  the  debauched  citizens  of  imperial  Eome. 
and  it  has  followed  the  transfer  of  luxury  from  Italian  soil  to  the  ^vealthy 
capitals  of  France,  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  America. 

Gout  is  more  frequent  among  men  than  among  women.  The  reason  for  this 
preference  is  not  fully  understood,  but  it  is  probably  connected  with  the  greater 
disposition  of  the  masculine  sex  to  excessive  exertion  and  self-indulgence  in 
every  direction. 

Hereditary  influences  play  an   important  part  in  the  production  of  gout  : 
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probably  more  than  half  the  cases  of  the  disease  occur  among  the  descendants 
of  gouty  ancestors.  There  is  among  authors  no  agreement  with  regard  to  the 
percentage  of  cases  in  which  hereditary  influences  have  been  noted,  some 
observers  professing  to  trace  them  in  every  instance,  while  others  can  discover 
them  in  only  43  or  44  per  cent,  of  the  patients  under  review.  The  line  of 
transmission  is  especially  distinct  upon  the  paternal  side  of  the  family.  The 
predisposition  is  more  frequently  detected  among  the  older  and  younger  chil- 
dren, since  they  are  more  liable  than  the  intermediate  oiFspring  to  the  mani- 
festations of  hereditary  tendencies  to  the  disease. 

The  local  symptoms  of  acute  gout  are  most  frequently  observed  for  the 
first  time  during  the  third  decade  of  life,  since  the  disease  is  most  commonly 
encountered  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty- five  years,  when  the  sexual 
functions  are  most  active.  Debauchery,  physical  and  intellectual  fatigue,  loss 
of  sleep,  and  every  form  of  excess  or  nervous  excitement  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gouty  paroxysm.  The  abuse  of  alcohol  is  not  by  itself  likely  to 
produce  gout :  it  is  when  associated  with  sugar,  dextrin,  and  other  substances 
in  the  form  of  wine  and  beer  that  alcoholic  beverages  are  most  deleterious. 

The  intimate  association  between  gout  and  other  arthritic  diseases  is  indi- 
cated by  the  ancestral  prominence  in  gouty  families  of  such  diseases  as  obesity, 
rheumatism,  diabetes,  eczema,  gravel,  biliary  lithiasis,  haemorrhoids,  hemicrania, 
and  neuralgia.  A  similar  relationship  between  these  disorders  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  local  manifestations  of  gout  are  often  preceded  or  succeeded 
by  the  same  maladies  that  have  just  been  enumerated.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  affirm  that  the  victims  of  gout  are  always  ill,  for  despite  the  vigorous  con- 
stitution and  florid  appearance  that  they  often  present  to  view,  they  are  always 
liable  to  paroxysms  of  cutaneous,  respiratory,  digestive,  urinary,  or  nervous 
disorder. 

Symptoms. — The  local  manifestations  of  gout  are  either  acute  or  chronic, 
but  the  predisposition,  when  it  is  hereditary,  characterizes  the  whole  period  of 
life.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between  the  mere  arthritic  diathesis 
and  fully-developed  gout.  Children  of  gouty  parents  may  possess  a  predis- 
position to  gout  by  which  they  are  rendered  liable  to  many  diseases  which 
otherwise  they  would  escape ;  but  they  may  also  experience  non-arthritic 
forms  of  disease  like  other  children  who  do  not  possess  the  predisposition  to 
gouty  disorder.  In  early  childhood  there  is  a  notable  tendency  to  the  erup- 
tion of  eczema  and  of  impetigo,  apparently  as  a  consequence  of  the  similarity 
of  conditions  that  obtain  during  the  infancy  of  individuals  who  on  the  one 
hand  are  predisposed  to  arthritic  disorders,  and  on  the  other  to  scrofula  and 
tuberculosis.  The  bond  of  resemblance  between  these  two  predispositions 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  of  the  retarded  nutrition  that  is  common  to   both. 

During  the  period  of  childhood  the  possession  of  an  arthritic  predisposi- 
tion is  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sudden,  violent, 
and  transient  catarrhal  affections  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membranes. 
Coryza,  tonsillitis,  and  bronchitis  occur  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
sometimes  are  associated  with  urticaria  in  a  manner  that  is  suggestive  of  alter- 
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nation  botwiHMi  the  tlisturbanivs  of  the  cutaneous  and  the  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  l)o(lv.  At  the  age  of  puberty  acute  articuhu-  rheumatism  sometimes  occurs. 
Epistaxis  is  freipuMitly  witnessetl,  and  headache  often  torments  the  growing 

hdv   or   uirl. 

Duriui;  the  t-arlv  athdt  life  of  tlie  arthritic  subject  the  urethral  and  genital 
niueous  membriuies  are  liable  io  severe  and  obstinate  forms  of  inflammation, 
gonorrluval  or  blennorrhagic,  as  the  case  may  be.  Herpetic  eruptions  about 
the  prepui-e  are  freciuently  experienced.  Sometimes  cystitis  and  epididymitis 
are  develojHHl  through  the  upward  extension  of  urethral  inflammation. 

At  about  the  age  of  twenty-live  years  certain  cutaneous  eruptions  are  fre- 
quently manifested.  Of  these  the  most  characteristic  is  eczema,  developed 
svmmetrically  upon  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  thumb,  forefinger,  and  middle 
finger,  and  sometimes  extending  to  the  other  fingers.  It  usually  appears  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  the  year,  but  vanishes  during  the  summer  months.  Dry 
and  scalv  patches  of  eczema  that  itch  frightfully  are  often  developed  over  the 
sternum,  about  the  ankles,  in  the  armpits,  and  in  the  genito-crural  folds  of  the 
skin,  where,  in  cases  complicated  with  corpulence,  they  present  the  appearance 
of  erythema  or  intertrigo. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  decade  of  life  dyspepsia  complicates 
the  condition  of  the  individual.  Digestion  is  retarded,  and  the  phenomena  of 
gaseous  eructation,  gastro-intestinal  flatulence,  pyrosis,  and  an  over-acid  con- 
dition of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  frequently  annoy  the  patient. 
C'onstipation,  headache,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh 
are  the  prominent  features  of  this  form  of  dyspepsia.  The  urine  frequently 
deposits  uric  acid  or  urates.  A  tendency  to  haemorrhoidal  uneasiness  now 
becomes  manifest.  Intense  itching  about  the  anus,  the  discharge  of  glairy 
mucus,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  from  the  rectum,  are  not  uncommon 
incidents,  even  though  hemorrhoidal  tumors  are  not  notably  conspicuous.  At 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  alimentary  canal  granular  pharyngitis  and  sup- 
purative tonsillitis  are  not  uncommon.  The  transient  catarrhal  affections  of 
the  respiratory  tract  which  characterize  the  period  of  infancy  are  now  replaced 
by  a  chronic  bronchitis.  The  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  is  liable  to  invade  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  and  leads  to  slowly  progressive  inflammation  of  the  middle 
ear,  resulting  in  more  or  less  injury  of  the  auditory  function,  and  producing 
much  of  the  deafness  that  exists  during  the  later  years  of  life.  Paroxysms  of 
hemicrania  and  congestive  headache  are  frequently  experienced.  Boils  some- 
times occur  in  successive  crops  that  serve  to  arouse  a  suspicion  of  diabetes,  but 
the  urine  only  contains  urates  and  oxalates  without  sugar.  Seborrhoea  and 
pityriasis  frequently  attack  the  scalp,  producing  early  loss  of  hair  from  the 
temples  and  the  frontal  region  of  the  hea'd. 

With  advancing  years  dyspeptic  disorders  become  increasingly  prominent. 
The  liver  is  sometimes  in  a  condition  of  tumefaction  and  excessive  activity, 
but  hepatic  torpor  is  a  common  event.  A  coated  tongue,  foul  breath,  acid 
stomach,  constipated  bowels,  headache,  disinclination  to  intellectual  effort, 
vertigo,  nervous  irritability,  impatience,  and  ill-temper  characterize  a  condition 
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of  ill-health  that  has  been  frequently  designated  by  the  term  lithaeraia.  Some- 
times slight  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  articulations  may  be  detected. 
Meat,  starchy  food,  spices,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcohol  aggravate  all  these 
symptoms.  Sometimes  a  paroxysm  of  asthma  or  of  renal  colic  or  of  intense 
gastralgia  may  serve  to  accentuate  the  other  symptoms  of  the  arthritic  diathesis 
and  to  usher  in  the  fully-developed  attack  of  gout  with  its  characteristic  local 
manifestations. 

It  is  usually  at  the  close  of  a  winter  passed  in  gayety  and  dissipation  that, 
after  some  unusual  exposure  to  cold  or  fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  preceded  by 
symptoms  of  indigestion,  languor,  and  constitutional  disorder,  the  arthritic 
subject  finds  himself  compelled  by  chilliness  and  fever  to  seek  an  uneasy 
couch  at  early  bedtime.  After  a  period  of  unrefreshing  sleep  he  is  awakened 
a  little  later  than  midnight  by  intense  pain  in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and  to 
the  agonizing  condition  thus  initiated  the  phenomena  of  heat,  redness,  and 
swelling  in  the  affected  parts  are  soon  added.  Toward  morning,  however, 
suffering  diminishes,  and  at  last  the  patient  sinks  into  an  uneasy  sleep  as  day- 
light appears.  During  the  following  day  more  or  less  suffering  is  experienced. 
The  veins  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  swollen  joint  become  distended,  the 
pulse  reaches  90  or  100  beats,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  101°  or  102°  F. 
As  evening  approaches  the  temperature  rises  one  or  two  degrees,  and  the 
patient  is  tormented  by  a  return  of  the  painful  experiences  of  the  previous 
night.  During  the  succeeding  day  a  remission  is  again  experienced,  and  thus 
the  disease  progresses  with  daily  remissions  and  nocturnal  paroxysms  of  agony 
until  about  the  fifth  day,  when  all  the  symptoms  begin  to  subside  and  conva- 
lescence is  apparently  established.  Q^dematous  swelling  of  the  tissues  about 
the  joint,  having  then  reached  its  height,  begins  to  diminish,  and  the  epider- 
mis wrinkles,  cracks,  and  peels  off,  leaving  an  intensely  itching  surface.  Sup- 
puration of  the  joint  never  takes  place,  and  uratic  deposits  only  occur  after  the 
disease  has  become  chronic.  The  urine  is  concentrated,  high-colored,  and  de- 
posits a  sediment  of  urates. 

During  the  first  attack  of  acute  gout  the  local  symptoms  are  usually 
restricted  to  the  great  toe,  but  in  subsequent  attacks  other  joints  are  succes- 
sively invaded. 

The  fever  that  accompanies  the  arthritic  attack  is  characteristic.  The  con- 
junctivae are  injected ;  the  countenance  is  pale ;  the  tongue  is  broad,  thickly 
furred,  and  moist,  though  it  may  become  dry  at  the  tip  and  along  its  central 
line.  Thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  constipation,  with  severe  headache,  are  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  the  febrile  movement.  During  the  night  mild  delir- 
ium is  sometimes  experienced,  and  during  the  daytime  there  is  a  degree  of 
irritability  and  ill-temper  that  is  out  of  proportion  with  the  severity  of  the 
local  symptoms.  In  severe  cases  ti'aces  of  albumin  are  sometimes  discovered 
in  the  urine,  but  the  symptom  is  transient  and  disappears  as  the  febrile  move- 
ment ceases.  Perspiration  does  not  occur  until  about  the  fourth  day  :  it  then 
appears,  during  the  subsidence  of  the  nocturnal  paroxysm,  in  the  form  of  a 
moderate  transudation  that  is  much  less  conspicuous  than  the  reeking  sweats 
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that  lUiMinpauv  iliciiiualism.  At  the  height  of  the  fever  a  certain  amount  of 
coniri'stion  uiav  he  sonictinios  detected  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  lungs,  as  if  an 
atta«-k  of  j>neuinunia  were  immiiiciit. 

The  ])ar(»xvsnis  of  p)iitv  i'cvcr  ajipcar  to  be  connected  with  rapid  destruc- 
tion tit"  mic  acitl  in  the  orj^anisin.  During  the  attack  the  serum  of  a  bb'ster 
tiiat  has  been  raised  at  a  distance  from  tlie  affected  joint  contains  numerous 
ervstals  (>r  ui-ic  acid,  wiiile  serum  drawn  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
articuhu-  swi'lUng  contains  none:  oxidation  therefore  aj)pears  to  be  more  active 
at  the  seat  of  local  disturbance.  In  this  way  may  be  explained  the  disappear- 
ance of  uric  acid  from  the  blood  and  from  the  urine  as  the  attack  culminates 
and  subsides.  For  this  reason  an  attack  of  acute  gout  serves  to  clear  the 
oi-ganism,  and  is  followed  by  a  prolonged  period  of  freedom  from  the  various 
morbitl  symptoms  that  preceded  and  ushered  in  the  local  manifestations  of  the 
disease. 

^^'llcI^  however,  by  reason  of  repeated  attacks,  advancing  age,  or  compli- 
cating disorders,  the  power  of  reaction  is  diminished,  the  patient  no  longer 
exjxM'iences  the  gouty  paroxysm  with  typical  intensity.  The  severity  of  the 
attacks  is  less  pronounced  ;  their  onset  is  less  abrupt ;  their  subsidence  is  less 
complete;  and  the  period  of  convalescence  affords  only  an  imperfect  measure 
of  relief  from  the  general  constitutional  symptoms  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  arthritic  diathesis.  In  many  instances  a  condition  of  chronic  gout  is 
established,  and  the  patient  no  longer  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  acute  inflam- 
matory disease.  During  the  more  or  less  frequent  exacerbations  of  the  malady 
very  little  fever  is  aroused ;  the  joints  are  merely  oedematous,  without  heat  or 
ralness,  and  such  pain  as  is  experienced  is  characterized  by  dull  aching  sensa- 
tions instead  of  the  sharp  and  lancinating  agony  that  accompanies  acute  gout. 
The  process  of  oxidation  is  no  longer  accelerated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
affected  joints  :  consequently  uric  acid,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  is  abun- 
dantly deposited  in*  all  the  articular  structures.  These  deposits  form  consider- 
able masses  around  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  constituting  what  are  termed 
tophi.  Thus  infiltrated,  the  tissues  undergo  a  secondary  process  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  articular  ankylosis  is  developed.  The  muscles  by  which  an  affected 
joint  should  be  moved  become  atrophied  as  a  consequence  of  reflex  disturb- 
ance of  their  nutrition — a  process  that  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  extensor 
groups  that  lie  between  the  joint  and  the  parts  nearer  the  body. 

The  relief  that  fails  to  be  secured  through  the  paroxysms  of  acute  gout  is 
sometimes  obtained  through  the  intervention  of  other  acute  inflammatory 
attacks  which  often  appear  to  exhibit  a  truly  substitutive  character.  In  this 
way,  various  acute  febrile  diseases  and  inflammations,  like  tonsillitis,  bronchi- 
tis, rheumatism,  haemorrhoids,  epistaxis,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  afford  great 
relief  from  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  arthritism.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  such  maladies  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  increased  activity  in  the  process 
of  oxidation  and  elimination  that  accompanies  their  course.  This  explana- 
tion is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  alarming  consequences  that  fre- 
quently follow  the  sudden  arrest  and  suppression  of  such  substitutive  diseases 
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— a  fact  that  was  well  known  to  the  older  physicians,  who  often  gave  warning 
of  the  clangers  attendant  upon  retrocedent  gout.' 

During  the  later  stages  of  chronic  gout  the  patient  is  confronted  by  two 
forms  of  danger — disease  of  the  circnlatory  apparatus  and  disorganization  of 
the  kidneys.  Progressive  inflammation  of  the  arterial  walls  may  produce  dry 
gangrene  of  the  extremities  or  angina  pectoris  through  impediment  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  the  heart  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration  by  reason 
of  the  imperfect  nutrition  of  its  walls  through  diminished  blood-supply ; 
interstitial  nephritis  may  be  in  like  manner  excited,  and  be  followed  by  all 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  bronchitis,  pulmonary 
oedema,  and  uraemia. 

An  intimate  connection  between  lead-poisoning  and  gout  has  been  long 
recognized.  It  has  been  experimentally  proved  that  the  introduction  of  lead 
into  the  system  interferes  with  the  excretion  of  uric  acid.  Under  the  com- 
bined influence,  therefore,  of  lead  with  alcohol,  when  imbibed  in  the  form  of 
beer,  wine,  or  cider,  the  symptoms  of  gout  are  developed  even  among  patients 
whose  diet  has  not  been  extravagant  and  who  have  enjoyed  abundant  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  It  is,  however,  rarely  encountered  before  the  development 
of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  gouty  attack  is  not  preceded  by  the  well-marked  symptoms  that  usher  in 
uncomplicated  gout,  and  the  disorder  is  displayed  in  numerous  joints  at  the  same 
time,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  multiple  incidence  of  chronic  gout.  The 
occurrence  of  tophi  is  less  frequently  observed,  but  visceral  forms  of  gout  and 
interstitial  nephritis  are  commonly  experienced.  Death  is  in  such  cases  often 
preceded  by  the  phenomena  of  uraemia. 

Pathology. — It  is  probable  that  during  a  first  attack  of  gout  no  great 
modification  of  the  affected  joints  remains  as  a  permanent  lesion ;  but  when, 
after  repeated  attacks,  an  opportunity  for  dissection  is  afforded,  the  diar- 
throdial  cartilages  present  a  chalky  appearance  as  if  smeared  with  bismuth 
or  lime.  This  change  is  due  to  an  infiltration  of  the  cartilage  with  urate  of 
sodium.  In  advanced  cases  the  articular  surfaces  are  roughened  and  eroded. 
The  ligaments,  the  articular  cartilage,  and  the  neighboring  tendinous  struc- 
tures are  also  infiltrated  with  urates,  chiefly  the  urate  of  sodium,  with  which  is 
associated  a  small  quantity  of  urate  of  calcium. 

While  it  is  true  that  joints  which  have  exhibited  before  death  no  evi- 
dences of  active  disease  may  be  found  infiltrated  with  urates,  the  principal 
lesions  are  discovered  in  the  joints  that  were  most  severely  affected  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  patient.  It  is,  however,  in  the  small  joints  of  the  upper 
extremities  that  the  greatest  amount  of  deformity,  through  the  growth  of 
tophi,  is  witnessed.  The  fingers  become  swelled  and  deformed  ;  ulceration  of 
the  soft  parts  sometimes  occurs,  so  that  the  periarticular  concretions  are  laid 
bare.  Old  incrustations  thus  exposed  often  remain  fixed,  so  that  the  patient 
can  actually  write  his  name  upon  a  blackboard  with  his  knuckles  ;  but  in  many 
instances  large  quantities  of  semi-solid,  pasty,  and  imperfectly  crystallized  urates 
are  discharged  through  the  ulcerated  tissues.     The  large  joints  of  the  body  are 
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scltloin  thus  inv:i(](Ml.  Mineral  iiililtratioii  occurs  in  those  portions  of  the 
urticuhir  stnictiircs  and  in  those  joints  that  arc  least  abniulantly  supplied  with 
iiealthv  nutriment  throui>;h  the  nu-dinm  of  the  circulation.  The  synovial 
inendiraues  are  sometimes  also  involved  in  the  process  of  infiltration,  and  the 
synovial  fluid  is  s(»metimes  transformed  into  an  acid  paste  that  contains  urates 
in  considerable  quantity.  Occasionally  the  cavity  of  the  joint  contains  a  hsera- 
orrhagic  effusion. 

The  small  joints  are  sometimes  infiltrated  to  such  a  degree  with  calcareous 
urates  that  secondary  inflammation  results  in  complete  ankylosis,  which  may 
(KMnn-  without  any  marked  deformity  ;  but  frequently  the  fingers  and  toes  are 
greatly  marred  in  form  and  position. 

Besides  the  extensive  concretions  around  the  small  joints,  tophi  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Immediately  under  the  skin  these  cutaneous  tophi 
vary  in  size  from  the  dimensions  of  a  grain  of  sand  to  that  of  a  large  pea. 
They  are  usually  found  in  the  pinna  of  the  ear  along  the  border  of  the  helix, 
upon  the  antihelix,  and  in  the  furrow  which  separates  those  two  parts  or  upon 
the  imier  surface  of  the  pinna.  They  are  sometimes  also  discoverable  upon 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers,  in  the  eyelids  and  alse  of  the  nose,  along  the 
ulnar  border  of  the  forearm,  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  upon 
the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis. 

Of  all  the  internal  organs  of  the  body,  the  kidney  is  most  frequently  dam- 
aged by  gout.  The  lesions  are  those  which  are  characteristic  of  interstitial 
nephritis,  but,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  histological  changes  that  character- 
ize this  form  of  chronic  nephritis,  the  gouty  kidney  is  marked  by  the  presence 
of  crystallized  uric  acid  or  urate  of  sodium  in  its  substance.  When  uric  acid 
predominates,  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  straight  uriniferous  tubules  and  in  the 
pyramidal  portions,  calices,  and  pelvis  of  the  organ,  where  it  frequently  excites 
the  phenomena  of  pyelitis. 

The  deposit  of  urate  of  sodium  chiefly  occupies  the  connective  tissue  par- 
allel to  the  uriniferous  tubules  in  the  pyramidal  portion  of  the  kidney.  In 
the  cortical  zone  and  elsewhere  evidences  of  necrosis  involving  circumscribed 
portions  of  the  renal  parenchyma  are  apparent.  Cystic  cavities  containing 
urine  thickened  with  urate  of  sodium  are  thus  formed.  Occasionally  amyloid 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  is  discovered,  and  sometimes  the  organ  may  exhibit 
a  high  degree  of  atrophy  and  contraction  without  any  infiltration  of  uric  acid 
or  urate  of  sodium  in  its  tissues. 

The  heart  shares  in  the  disorders  that  are  manifested  by  the  kidneys.  As 
in  other  forms  of  interstitial  nephritis,  the  left  side  of  the  organ  becomes 
hypertrophied  through  the  occurrence  of  a  sclerotic  process  in  the  myocardium. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  become  dilated  and  its  muscular 
substance  undergoes  fatty  degeneration.  Occasionally  a  deposit  of  urates  may 
be  discovered  upon  the  mitral  or  aortic  valves.  An  atheromatous  condition 
of  the  valves  and  walls  of  the  arteries  is  more  frequently  observed.  This 
atheromatous  degeneration  is  often  the  cause  of  serious  interference  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  cardiac  walls  and  of  the  brain  and  other  organs :  their  blood- 
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supply  is  reduced  through  partial  obliteration  of  the  vascular  channels.  Such 
atheromatous  changes  are  originated  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  life  among 
arthritic  subjects  than  among  those  who  do  not  possess  the  arthritic  diathesis. 

Not  only  the  arteries,  but  the  veins  and  the  capillaries,  suffer  from  the  evil 
influences  of  gout.  The  venous  walls  become  relaxed,  so  that  varicose  veins 
and  haemorrhoids  frequently  add  to  the  distress  of  the  gouty  patient.  The 
capillary  walls  yield  readily,  so  that  hsemorrhagic  effusions  are  not  uncommon 
incidents  in  the  course  of  gout. 

Minute  deposits  of  urate  of  sodium  have  been  occasionally  discovered  in 
the  cartilages  and  ligaments  of  the  larynx  and  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi. 
Bronchitis  is,  however,  frequently  observed,  though  unaccompanied  by  such 
infiltrations.  Emphysema,  asthma,  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  bronchial  dila- 
tation, and  other  pulmonary  disorders  are  commonly  experienced  by  gouty 
subjects. 

The  alimentary  canal,  the  liver,  and  the  intestines  present  the  most 
conspicuous  lesions.  When  gout*  is  complicated  with  obesity  the  liver  is 
usually  affected  by  fatty  degeneration.  Cirrhosis  is  also  a  common  event, 
though  it  may  be  usually  referred  to  the  habits  of  intemperance  that  have 
induced  the  occurrence  of  gout.  The  congestion  and  tumefaction  of  the 
liver  which  often  exist  are  largely  de])cndent  upon  the  dilated  and  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  stomach.  The  chronic  gastric  catarrh  and  conse- 
quent dyspepsia,  though  undoubtedly  influenced  by  gouty  conditions,  are  often 
referable  to  long-continued  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  The  catarrhal  condition  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  usu- 
ally dependent  upon  similar  causes.  Urates  are  only  rarely  detected  in  the 
alimentary  canal. 

The  various  cerebral  phenomena,  such  as  headache,  vertigo,  hsemorrhage, 
thrombosis,  cerebral  softening,  etc.,  are  dependent  principally  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  vascular  organs.  Characteristic  deposits  of  uric  acid  and  urate 
of  sodium  are  only  occasionally  to  be  found  upon  the  meninges  and  other  tis- 
sues of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Such  deposits  have  been,  however,  some- 
times detected  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  compressing  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  producing  lightning  pains  in  their  course.  The 
neurilemma  of  the  peripheral  nerves  is  sometimes  invaded  by  a  deposit  of 
urates,  and  peripheral  neuritis  may  be  thus  excited. 

In  the  majority  of  patients  suffering  with  either  acute  or  chronic  gout  the 
presence  of  uric  acid  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.  The 
familiar  experiment  of  Garrod  can  be  easily  repeated,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  rare  instances  articular  deformity  and  the  presence  of  tophi  may 
indicate  the  existence  of  genuine  gout  without  the  possibility  of  detecting  uric 
acid  in  the  blood-serum.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  uric  acid  may  exist  in  the  serum  of  patients  wlio  suffer 
with  gravel,  though  never  subjected  to  an  attack  of  articular  gout.  In  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver  and  in  leucocytlijemia  the  blood  sometimes  contains  a 
much   larger  quantity  of  uric  acid  than  in  genuine  cases  of  gout. 
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It  \\:i<  the  opinion  of  Garrod  tlsat  in  all  forms  of  gont,  while  the  blood 
t-ontaintsl  urir  Mcid  in  excess,  its  anionnt  in  tiie  nrine  was  below  the  normal 
standard.  Fn-nch  invostiuators,  however,  believe  as  a  result  of  their  ob- 
servations that  no  such  deiieieney  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  can  be  deter- 
mincil.  'Phev  also  state  that  this  excretion  is  considerably  exaggerated  both 
iH'forc  and  during  attacks  of  the  disease,  and  that  its  amount  is  only  relatively 
diminished  when  th(>  patient  has  become  exhausted  by  chronic  forms  of  gout. 

Till-  ilischargf  of  urea  with  the  urine  varies  according  to  the  diet  of  the 
patient  ;  it  is  abundant  when  the  food  consists  largely  of  animal  matter,  and 
and  it  is  dinnnished  during  the  attack  when  the  patient  rejects  such  nutriment. 
The  jihosphates  vary  with  the  urates.  During  the  gouty  attack  the  discharge 
is  at  tirst  increased,  but  it  gradually  diminishes  during  it  course.  Before  and 
after  the  attack  the  quantity  of  phosphates  never  falls  below  the  normal  figure, 
except  in  i-ases  of  cachexia  and  inability  to  digest  the  ordinary  amount  of  food. 
For  this  reason  the  urine  of  persons  who  are  predisposed  to  gout  is  habitually 
acid  in  consequence  of  an  excessive  presence  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  sodium. 
This  salt  holds  in  solution  an  excess  of  urate  of  sodium  so  long  as  the  urine 
is  warm  :  after  cooling,  the  urates  are  deposited  and  are  partly  decomposed, 
yielding  crystals  of  uric  acid  Avhich  are  precipitated  in  the  urinary  sediment. 
These  peculiarities  of  the  urine  characterize  the  majority  of  arthritic  subjects, 
and  to  the  over-acid  condition  of  their  blood  should  be  referred  the  tendency 
to  sclerotic  changes  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  myocardium,  together  with  a 
liability  to  the  formation  of  renal  and  vesical  calculi.  It  is  probable  that  the 
same  condition  forms  the  underlying  cause  of  those  forms  of  sclerosis  which 
so  commonly  invade  the  vascular  and  cerebro-spinal  tissues  among  arthritic 
patients. 

Treatment. — The  jirophylactic  management  of  the  gouty  predisposition  is 
of  greater  imj)ortance  to  the  patient  than  mere  remedial  measures  addressed  to 
the  acute  attack  of  the  disease.  From  earliest  infancy  the  children  of  gouty 
parents  should  be  subjected  to  a  regimen  that  is  calculated  to  obviate  the  tend- 
ency which  has  been  inherited.  The  food  should  be  properly  proportioned,  so 
that  neither  nitrogenous  nor  carbohydrate  elements  may  be  in  excess,  A  mixed 
diet  that  is  not  too  abundant  is  to  be  preferred.  Milk  and  water  should  form 
the  only  beverages  of  the  growing  child.  Tea,  coffee,  and,  above  all,  alcoholic 
stimulants,  should  be  forbidden.  Ale,  porter,  beer  and  cider  are  especially 
deleterious.  Among  gouty  subjects  a  single  glass  of  champagne  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  induce  an  attack  of  gout.  If  alcoholic  stimulants  must  be  per- 
mitted, the  choice  should  fall  upon  distilled  spirits  without  sugar  or  upon 
Avhite  wine  or  old  Bordeaux  wine,  but  champagne  and  rich  sweet  wines,  espe- 
cially those  that  contain  tannin  in  considerable  quantity,  must  be  avoided. 

Since  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  tissues  is  one  of  the  principal  character- 
istics of  the  arthritic  diathesis,  it  is  necessary  that  abundant  exercise  in  the 
open  air  be  taken  in  order  to  promote  active  respiration  and  the  assimilation 
of  oxygen.  Elderly  persons  who  lead  a  sedentary  life  should  be  encouraged 
to  active  habits.     Horseback   exercise,  mountain-climbing,  boxing,   fencing, 
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and  other  forms  of  gymnastic  exercise  are  useful  during  early  life,  but  if  the 
organs  of  circulation  have  become  diseased,  and  when  age  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  great  activity,  passive  exercises,  like  massage  and  the  Swedish 
movements,  are  of  great  value.  All  forms  of  fatigue  must  be  avoided, 
since  an  acute  attack  of  gout  is  often  induced  by  a  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution. 

Warm  clothing  must  always  be  provided  ;  dampness  and  cold  are  not  tol- 
erated by  gouty  subjects.  The  skin  should  be  fortified  by  dry  rubbing,  and 
must  be  protected  with  flannels.  Elderly  and  feeble  patients  should  seek  a 
warm  and  drv  climate  durino;  the  winter  months. 

It  is  undesirable  to  attempt  abortive  treatment  of  an  attack  of  acute  gout. 
Bloodletting,  leeching,  and  the  use  of  the  numerous  specifics  that  are  widely 
advertised  cause  more  harm  than  good.  The  remedial  and  depurative  nature- 
of  the  access  of  acute  gout  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  patient  should 
be  instructed  accordingly.  He  must  remain  in  bed  or  in  a  recumbent  position 
for  several  days.  The  affected  limb  should  be  firmly  supported  upon  a  pillow, 
and  be  covered  with  a  light  frame  for  the  sujiport  of  the  bed-clothes.  The 
inflamed  joint  may  be  kept  moist  with  hot  whiskey  and  water  applied  upon 
absorbent  cotton,  which  may  be  also  sprinkled  with  tincture  of  opium  and 
tincture  of  belladonna.  Duckworth  recommends  painting  of  the  joint  with 
oleic  acid  in  an  ounce  of  which  have  been  dissolved  three  grains  of  atropine 
and  fifteen  grains  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia.  Iodoform,  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, a  solution  of  cocaine,  and  flexible  collodion  are  also  recommended. 

At  the  outset  of  the  attack  the  bowels  should  be  cleared  out  with  calomel 
and  colocynth.  Two  grains  of  calomel  at  night,  followed  by  one  or  two  Seid- 
litz  powders  the  next  morning,  are  usually  sufficiently  aperient. 

When  the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  fully  displayed  in  the 
affected  joint,  the  administration  of  colchieum  may  be  commenced.  The  pre- 
scription that  is  such  a  favorite  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  forms 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  drug  : 

I^.  Magnesii  carbonatis,  gr.  x  ; 

Tinct.  colchici  sem.,  TTLxx  ; 

Aq.  menth.  virid.,  ad  f  5j. 

A  half  drachm  of  the  wine  of  colchieum  in  a  wine-glass  of  the  raistura  senna? 
composita  may  be  given  every  morning.  Veratrine  has  also  been  employe<l 
externally  and  internally,  though  it  is  less  efficient  than  colchieum.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  active  agent  in  Laville's  liquor.  The  use  of  colchieum  should 
never  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  irritation  of  the  stomach  or  purg- 
ing of  the  bowels.  During  the  intervals  between  gouty  attacks  tlie  drug 
may  be  administered  in  small  doses  for  a  long  period  of  time  with  great 
advantage,  especially  when  combined  with  tonic  doses  of  quinine.  In  many 
cases  an  attack  of  gout  may  be  successfully  treated  with  the  various  salts  of 
potassium  to  the  exclusion  of  colchieum.     The  French  physicians  favor  the 
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iM.-tpoiit'imiit  oi"  i-t)K'lik'mii  until  the  later  period  of  tho  attack;  but  in  old 
and  rm|in>ntlv  ivoiirrii)g-  oases  an  early  exhibition  of  the  remedy  is  de- 
sinibK'. 

Salieylie  aeid  and  the  salicylates  have  been  highly  recommended  in  the 
tiratinent  of  gont,  and  tluy  are  very  eilieient  remedies  when  given  in  large 
dasi^s.  'i'he\  are,  however,  less  satisfactory  than  colchicnm  for  the  relief  of 
the  loral  manifestations  of  the  disease.  They  are  especially  nseful  dnring  the 
snbsideiiee  ol"  the  attack  and  in  cases  that  are  complicated  with  rheumatism, 
and  in  the  headache  that  is  dependent  npcm  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood. 
The  existence  of  renal  disease  or  cardiac  debility  should  be  regarded  as  contra- 
indicating  their  use.  Phenacetin,  acetanilid,  and  antipyrine  are  useful  during 
tile  fi>brile  stage  of  the  attack,  and  they  also  diminish  pain  to  a  certain  extent. 

(.)f  the  alkaline  salts  that  are  useful  in  gout,  the  citrate,  acetate,  and  bicar- 
bonate of  potassium,  in  doses  of  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  every  two  hours,  dis- 
solvcil  in  a  lai-ge  quantity  of  water,  are  the  most  useful.  Lithia-water  and 
the  salts  of  lithium  are  very  valuable,  especially  in  the  chronic  forms  of  gout. 
Phosphate  of  sodium  is  a  desirable  laxative,  though  sodium  salts  cannot 
always  be  tolerated  by  gouty  patients.  During  the  acute  stage  the  salts  of 
potassium  are  the  most  useful  of  alkaline  remedies,  but  during  the  intervals 
between  attacks  sodium  salts  and  mineral  waters  which,  like  Vichy  water, 
contain  sodium,  are  usually  better  tolerated  than  the  compounds  of  potassium. 
Whenever  the  alkaline  treatment  tends  to  cause  debility,  it  should  be  rein- 
forcetl  with  tonic  doses  of  (juinine  or  the  various  tinctures  and  elixirs  of 
Peruvian  bark. 

The  severe  pain  that  is  experienced  during  acute  gout  may  be  relieved  by 
the  cautious  administration  of  chloral  hydrate.  The  administration  of  opi- 
ates and  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  must  not  be  permitted.  Vom- 
iting may  be  relieved  by  sucking  ice.  Hiccough  may  be  suppressed  by  giving 
a  few  drops  of  chloroform  dissolved  in  ice- water ;  mustard  plasters  and  hot 
poultices  should  be  applied  to  the  ejiigastrium  when  there  is  complaint  of  pain 
in  that  region. 

The  management  of  chronic  gout  requires  careful  observance  of  ordinary 
hygienic  rules.  The  diet  must  be  properly  assorted,  avoiding  a  preponderance 
of  starchy  and  saccharine  elements  as  well  as  an  excessive  indulgence  in  ani- 
mal food  and  malt  liquors.  An  occasional  dose  of  blue  pill,  followed  by  a 
Seidlitz  powder  in  the  morning,  is  of  great  value  as  a  means  of  obviating 
hepatic  engorgement.  Vigorous  and  rubicund  patients  who  make  blood 
readily  may  be  advised  to  drink  the  Saratoga,  Carlsbad,  Hunyadi  Janos, 
Friedrichshall,  Piillna,  Rubinat,  or  Crab  Orchard  waters.  Whenever  any- 
thing approaching  an  acute  attack  is  manifested  small  doses  of  colchicum  may 
be  administered.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  useful  when  the  periarticular  tissues 
are  considerably  involved.  The  elixirs  and  tinctures  of  Peruvian  bark,  and 
quinine  with  nux  vomica  or  strvchnine  in  tonic  doses,  are  exceeding-lv  bene- 
ficial  in  atonic  forms  of  chronic  gout.  Guaiac  is  especially  useful  when  the 
circulation  is  feeble.    It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  ammoniated  tincture. 
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or  in  an  effervescing  powder  containing  five  grains  of  powdered  gum  guaiac 
with  twenty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium  in  four  ounces  of  lemonade. 
It  should  be  taken  often  enough  to  produce  a  gently  laxative  effect.  In  ad- 
vanced cases  of  the  disease  that  are  complicated  with  albuminuria  and  anemia 
the  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  may  be  administered  cautiously,  with  a  saline 
laxative  to  prevent  headache  and  constipation.  The  chalybeate  waters  in 
moderate  doses  are  sometimes  beneficial  in  such  cases,  but  in  many  instances 
iron  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the  gouty  patient.  In  such  a  dilemma  small 
doses  of  manganese  have  been  recommended,  but  arsenic  is  the  most  generally 
useful  tonic ;  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  with  quinine, 
nux  vomica,  and  other  tonics. 

The  occurrence  of  retrocedent  gout  demands  active  counter-irritation  for  the 
purpose  of  re-exciting  inflammation  in  the  articulations  that  w^ere  primarily 
affected.  Hot  mustard  foot-baths  and  mustard  poultices  applied  to  the  epi- 
gastrium are  exceedingly  useful.  A  mercurial  cathartic  should  be  admin- 
istered, and  the  excessive  flatulence  which  is  often  occasioned  by  retrocedence 
of  the  gouty  attack  may  be  relieved  by  the  administration  of  Hoffmann's  ano- 
dyne, tincture  of  camphor,  or  spirit  of  peppermint.  Plethoric  patients  with 
symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  are  sometimes  relieved  by  venesection. 

In  the  minor  and  irregular  manifestations  of  the  arthritic  diathesis  com- 
monly described  as  lithoemia  the  diet  should  be'  regulated  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  that  have  been  already  enunciated.  Potatoes  and  other  starchy 
vegetables  should  be  av^oided,  as  well  as  saccharine  and  fatty  substances.  Let- 
tuce, celery,  water-cresses,  cucumbers,  onions,  horse-radish,  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits  that  contain  an  abundance  of  aciid  salts  of 
potassium  may  be  allowed,  unless  there  be  an  intolerance  of  the  vegetable 
acids.  Lean  meat,  eggs,  fish,  and  skimmed  milk,  with  bread  in  moderation, 
should  constitute  the  princi})al  portion  of  the  food.  Alcoholic  beverages, 
coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco  must  be  prohibited.  When  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  excessively  acid  through  fermentation,  nitric  acid  in  five-dro}) 
doses  largely  diluted  should  be  administered  before  each  meal.  Alkaline  salts 
are  principally  valuable  in  connection  with  excessive  acidity  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  accompanied  by  fermentation  and  flatulence  in  the  bowels.  The  salts 
of  sodium  should  not  be  administered  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
since  they  promote  the  formation  of  urate  of  sodium,  which  is  insoluble. 
The  salts  of  lithium  and  of  potassium,  on  the  contrary,  exercise  no  such 
influence.  Thev  should  be  ariven  about  three  hours  after  each  meal,  so  that 
they  may  pass  into  the  intestines  near  the  close  of  the  gastric  digestion.  The 
great  value  of  the  *'  neutralizing  cordial,"  which  contains  the  bicarbonate  of 
sodium  and  of  potassium,  is  largely  due  to  its  action  in  obviating  intestinal 
acidity.  Vichy  water,  Londonderry  lithia-water,  and  other  alkaline  mineral 
waters  are  similarly  beneficial.  When  constipation  is  a  prominent  symptom, 
phosphate  of  sodium  may  be  given  in  daily  doses  for  many  months,  and  it 
may  be  profitably  associated  with  podophyllin,  euonymin,  aloin,  and  rhubarb 
when  a  cholagogue  effect   is  desirable. 
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riu'  (lisonlcrs  ol'  the  lu  rvous  system  that  are  dependent  upon  the  arthritic 
diathesis  demand  the  same  general  treatment  tliat  is  appropriate  in  oases  of 
rhronie  ,i::niit.  Insonniia  is  iVeiiuentiy  dependent  upon  the  gouty  predisposition. 
\';iri(iiis  tonn-  of  neuralgia  and  luMiritis  are  similarly  developed  ;  headache 
and  h(  luierania  not  nut'requently  torment  the  arthritic  patient.  Vertigo  and 
hysteria  that  ow  n  a  gouty  ri'lationship  are  not  uncommon.  In  certain  cases 
musi'ular  spasms,  especially  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  may  be  observed,  and  a 
sinular  tendency  is  fre(piently  indicated  by  fibrillary  twitchings  in  the  facial 
musi'lcs  oi-  in  other  ])arts  of  the  body.  Epilepsy  when  occurring  in  arthritic 
subj(His  is  considerably  aggravated,  and  may  be  relieved  by  attention  to  the 
undi'riving  iliathesis.  In  certain  rare  instances  local  paralysis  has  been  ob- 
served as  a  consequence  of  peripheral  neuritis  of  a  gouty  character. 

A  tendency  to  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Asthma  often  occurs  either  in  association  with  neurotic  disturbances,  bronchial 
inHanunatiou,  or  as  a  consequence  of  retrocedent  gout.  In  all  such  cases 
treatment  of  the  local  condition  must  be  subordinated  to  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  constitutional  disorder. 

It  is  through  the  circulatory  apparatus  that  many  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  arlliritism  find  their  expression.  During  early  and  middle  life  palpitation, 
irregular  and  intermittent  action  of  the  heart,  valvular  disease,  and  angina 
pectoris  are  fre(juently  observed.  In  later  life  arterio-sclerosis  and  atheroma 
are  the  cause  of  imperfect  nutrition  and  final  destruction  of  function  in  the 
heart  itself,  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  other  important  organs  of  the  body. 
Phlebitis  and  consequent  thrombosis  are  sometimes  developed,  especially  in  the 
lower  extremities.  In  the  course  of  the  alimentary  canal  neuralgia  involving 
the  tongue,  and  the  peculiar  patches  constituting  leucoplasia  of  the  tongue,  are 
sometimes  observed.  Tonsillitis  and  parotitis  are  often  dependent  upon  the 
arthritic  predisposition.  A  tendency  to  gastro-intestinal  catarrhal  affections  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation,  and  is  the  cause  of  much  ill-health  among 
arthritic  patients.  Renal  inflammation  and  renal  lithiasis  have  already  been 
sufficiently  noticed.  In  connection  with  the  external  urinary  organs,  balanitis, 
pruritus  of  the  vulva,  herpes  prseputialis,  and  orchitis  are  not  uncommon 
incidents.  Persistent  painful  priapism  is  occasionally  experienced;  it  is 
relieved  by  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  alkalies  and  other 
antiarthritic  remedies.  Gouty  urethritis  and  cystitis  are  not  uncommon  com- 
plications of  a  tendency  to  lithiasis.  Among  female  patients  painful  condi- 
tions of  the  ovaries  and  pelvic  organs  are  exceedingly  common,  and  are 
intractable  so  long  as  their  relation  with  the  arthritic  diathesis  remains 
unrecognized. 


RHEUMATISM 

By  henry  M.  LYMAN. 


Long  confounded  with  gout,  rheumatism  is  now  universally  recognized  as 
a  general  disease  affecting  the  entire  body,  but  accompanied  by  local  manifes- 
tations involving  chiefly  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  articulations  and  locomotive 
apparatus,  yet  frequently  invading  any  or  all  of  the  structures  of  the  body, 
and  in  its  acute  forms  exhibiting  many  of  the  characteristics  of  circumscribed 
inflammation.  Its  subacute,  chronic,  and  visceral  forms,  however,  may  be 
developed  without  appreciable  swelling  or  elevation  of  temperature.  So 
numerous  and  so  various  are  the  varieties  of  the  disease  that  no  general 
description  can  be  formulated  as  a  definition  of  the  term  "  rheumatism." 
The  ignorance  that  yet  prevails  regarding  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  disease 
renders  it  impossible  to  indicate  precisely  the  number  and  nature  of  its  dif- 
ferent manifestations.  It  is  therefore  frequently  confounded  in  certain  of  its 
forms  with  clinically  similar  exhibitions  of  gout,  and  with  the  secondary  con- 
sequences that  sometimes  follow  septic  poisoning,  gonorrhoeal  inflammation, 
and  other  toxsemic  disorders.  The  fact  that  the  chronic  forms  of  gout  and  of 
rheumatism  present  many  points  of  clinical  resemblance,  and  also  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  gout  and  rheumatism  may  concur  in  the  same 
patient,  tend  still  further  to  confuse  the  diagnosis  in  some  of  the  obscure 
forms  of  these  diseases.  It  is  in  the  acute  forms  of  rheumatism  that  the 
possibility  of  a  diflFerential  diagnosis  is  rendered  easy.  It  is  in  this  form, 
therefore,  that  the  typical  picture  of  rheumatism  can  be  most  clearly  rec- 
ognized. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  arrange  the  varieties  of  rheumatism  into 
three  classes  :  1,  Articular  Rheumatism  ;  2,  Rheumatism  of  other  organs,  either 
external  or  internal,  constituting  what  may  be  termed  Abarticular  Rheuma- 
tism ;  3,  General,  Diffuse,  Non-circumscribed  Rheumatism.  Besides  these 
three  classes,  a  fourth  may  be  established  for  the  inclusion  of  Secondary  or 
Pseudo-rheumatic  diseases,  such  as  gonorrhoeal,  puerperal,  menstrual,  scarla- 
tinal, syphilitic,  dysenteric,  and  malarial  arthropathies. 


ACUTE  ARTICULAR   RHEUMATISM. 

Etiolog-y. — Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  dis- 
eases.    In  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  of  Vienna  it  constitutes  from  3  to  5 
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jHT  ifiit.  ol"  all   tlu'  admissions.      It   is  a  disease  that  probably  affects  alike  all 
nKVS  ot"  men. 

The  iiiHiuMuv  of'dimate  upon  the  occurrence  of  acute  articular  rheumatism 
has  not  Ihimi  subjecttHJ  to  the  complete  test  of  statistical  research  upon  a  lar^e 
scale.  r>ii(  it  is  o;encrally  believctl  that  the  disease  prevails  less  frequently  in 
arctic-  and  tropical  regions  than  in  the  temperate  zones  of  the  earth.  Uni- 
lonulv  (did  and  uniforndy  hot  weather  seem  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment (tf  the  disease.  It  prevails  most  frequently  where  the  weather  is  vari- 
able and  damj). 

The  iuHuence  of  temperature  appears  to  be  less  uniform  than  the  influence 
ot"  expostn-e  to  wet  and  cold.  According  to  the  French  observers,  the  greatest 
mortality  of  rheumatism  in  Paris  is  observed  during  the  summer  months, 
w  hilc  in  Copenhagen  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  the  greatest  prevalence  of 
the  disease  is  during  the  winter  months. 

The  elevation  of  the  habitat  above  the  sea-level  exerts  some  influence  upon 
the  prevalence  of  rheumatism,  yet  less  than  is  observed  in  many  other  dis- 
eases. While  the  majority  of  cases  occur  in  low  and  damp  localities,  many 
instances  of  the  disease  are  encountered  upon  elevated  plateaus.  By  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  are  found  in  cold,  bleak,  and  damp  regions.  Lange 
of  Copenhagen  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  prevalence  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism is  subject  to  ej)idemic  aggravations  which  are  not  dependent  upon  ordi- 
nary meteorological  conditions.  No  explanation  of  these  occasional  epidemics 
has  yet  been  given. 

In  addition  to  the  epidemic  variation  of  acute  rheumatism,  it  has  been 
noticed  that  the  disease  appears  with  variable  severity  and  variable  modes  of 
manifestation  at  different  periods  of  time.  Thus,  the  occurrence  of  endocar- 
ditis or  of  pericarditis  may  be  frequently  observed  during  one  season,  while 
at  other  times  it  rarely  occurs.  During  certain  epidemics  the  disease  may  be 
exceedingly  modified,  while  in  other  years  it  may  be  characterized  by  great 
severity  and  considerable  fatality. 

.Certain  observers  have  noticed  a  tendency  to  the  local  prevalence  of  rheu- 
matism in  particular  houses,  but  others,  equally  competent,  have  failed  to  note 
any  such  coincidences.  The  influence  of  dampness  and  lack  of  drainage  in 
the  soil  underneath  the  dwelling  is  probably  the  principal  cause  of  such  local 
prevalence  of  rheumatism. 

The  question  of  an  infective  cause  for  acute  rheumatism  has  not  been 
decided.  Many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  its  mode  of  prevalence 
seem  to  be  indicativ^e  of  an  infective  cause.  There  is,  however,  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  transmissibility  of  the  disease  from  one  person  to  another, 
nor  has  any  infective  micro-organism  been  discovered  that  can  excite  symptoms 
of  rheumatism.  It  is  said  that  women  suffering  with  acute  rheumatism  have 
given  birth  to  children  who  almost  immediately  exhibited  the  symptoms  of 
the  same  disease,  but  such  observations  are  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  nor 
sufficiently  accurate  to  be  employed  as  positive  evidences  in  favor  of  the  infec- 
tive hypothesis. 
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Acute  articular  rheumatism  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  it  is  less  frequent  durin»' 
childhood  than  in  adult  life.  Of  8631  cases  collected  by  Besnier,  there  were 
only  301  children.  In  early  infancy  the  majority  of  so-called  cases  of  rheu- 
matism are  of  a  syphilitic  or  septic  character.  Occurring  occasionally  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  fifteenth  years,  it  is  more  commonly  experienced  after  the 
twentieth  year,  reaches  its  maximum  of  frequency  between  the  thirtieth  and 
fortieth,  becomes  less  frequent  after  the  fifty-fifth  year,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  life  is  usually   replaced  by  subacute  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  incidence  of  acute  rheumatism  upon  the  two  sexes  is  about  equal. 

Hereditary  causes  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  occurrence  of 
articular  rheumatism.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  exactly  the 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  such  conditions  are  operative,  but,  so  far  as 
statistics  have  been  collected,  it  seems  probable  that  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  those  afflicted  are  the  descendants  of  rheumatic  ancestors. 

Whether  rheumatism  is  or  is  not  to  be  considered  a  manifestation  of  the 
arthritic  diathesis  depends  upon  the  determination  of  its  ultimate  cause.  So 
long  as  it  is  in  any  way  confounded  with  gout,  there  will  be  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  consider  it  as  a  diathetic  disease  based  upon  a  variety  of  the  arthritic 
diathesis.  Many  of  the  traits  that  have  been  considered  indicative  of  a  rheumat- 
ic constitution  and  temperament  are  simply  expressions  of  a  scrofulous  or  gouty 
predisposition.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  while  articular  rheumatism  may 
attack  subjects  of  the  most  varied  constitution  and  temperament,  it  is  most  fre- 
quently experienced  by  delicately  organized  patients  who  perspire  inordinately, 
and  are  thereby  rendered  liable  to  sudden  and  excessive  refrigeration  of  the 
body. 

The  occupation  and  social  life  of  individuals  exert  less  influence  upon  the 
occurrence  of  articular  rheumatism  than  might  be  expected.  It  is  only  when 
they  entail  exposure  to  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  that  the}'  exert  any 
marked  influence.  Exposure  to  dampness,  associated  with  frequent  fluctuations 
of  temperature,  forms  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  disease ;  conse- 
quently it  is  commonly  observed  among  laborers,  cooks,  blacksmiths,  factory- 
hands,  and  domestic  servants.  While  it  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  poorer 
classes,  it  is  far  more  common  among  them  than  among  the  wealthy,  who  are 
more  frequently  subject  to  gout  as  a  consequence  of  luxurious  living  and  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking. 

Among  the  most  common  of  the  exciting  causes  of  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism must  be  mentioned  sudden  refrigeration  by  exposure  to  dampness  and  cold. 
Dry  cold  exercises  comparatively  little  influence.  It  has  been  mentioned  by 
Arctic  explorers  that  during  the  long  and  icy  winter  rheumatism  was  unknown, 
but  with  the  return  of  thawing  weather  in  the  spring  and  summer  the  disease 
reappeared.  Mere  refrigeration,  however,  is  insufficient  to  excite  the  disease. 
Many  persons  who  have  undergone  such  exposure  never  experience  rheuma- 
tism, though  they  may  yield  to  other  inflammatory  disorders.  A  third  un- 
known agent  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  rheumatism.  If  the  hypothesis 
of  infection  should  ever  be  established,  it  would  become  easv  to  understand 
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till'  mamuT  in  whirli  rt'triiii>rati»»ii  ()|uTates,  by  fomparison  of  the  invasion  of 
rluniinatisin  with  that  cf  chicken  choU>ra  in  fowls  Avhich  have  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  cold  and  nioistin-c  by  immersion  in  cold  water. 

K\cc»ivc  fitiuiic.  especially  when  accompanied  by  inordinate  use  of  the 
limbs  and  i-onsc(|Ucnt  tcm])orary  deterioration  of  the  articular  structures,  is  an 
active'  excitinj;  cause  of  rhemuatism  among  those  subjects  who  are  predisposed 
to  it-  occurrence.  It  has  long  been  observed  that  the  incidence  of  acute  rheu- 
matism involves  those  articulations  and  those  organs  of  the  body  that  have 
Invn  I'xhausti'd   bv  excessive  activity  before  the  attack. 

Tninries  and  surgical  diseases  not  inifrequently  serve  to  excite  an  attack  of 
rhcnmati>m  in  th»>  aiVected  parts  or  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  ;  thus  a 
sprain,  a  blow,  a  fall,  or  a  localized  iiiHammation  may  be  followed  by  an  attack 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism  in  immediate  proximity  with  the  injured  part. 
In  >nch  cases  the  latent  predisposition  is  unmasked  by  the  depressing 
intlucnLt'  of  the  traumatism  or  surgical  disease.  It  has  also  been  observed 
that  injuries  involving  rheumatic  joints  tend  to  cau.se  the  establishment  of 
chronic  rheinnatism  as  a  sequel  of  the  acute  attack. 

The  sudden  suppression  of  perspiration  or  other  habitual  evacuations,  such 
as  epistaxis,  hsemorrhoidal  haemorrhage,  and  the  menstrual  flow,  has  been 
a.<signed  as  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease.  While  it  is  true  that 
exce.>':s  in  eating  and  drinking  are  usually  predisposing  causes  of  gout  rather 
than  of  rhemnatism,  it  is  also  true  that  alcoholic  excesses  may  by  their  depress- 
ing influence  upon  the  general  health  favor  the  occurrence  of  rheumatism,  and 
there  is  consideral)le  evidence  to  show  that  they  exercise  a  notable  influence 
in  determining  the  localization  of  rheumatism  in  the  internal  organs,  especially 
upon  the  cerebral  membranes.  It  is  probable  that  when  rheumatism  attacks 
the  viscera  of  alcoholic  subjects  its  effects  are  more  permanent  and  severe  than 
they  wouhl  have  been  otherwise. 

Pathology. — Rheumatic  inflammation  is  limited  to  no  particular  tissue, 
but  involves  all  the  tissues  and  structures  that  unite  in  the  constitution 
of  an  articulation.  The  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is  infiltrated  with 
products  of  inflammation,  and  exhibits  ecchymotic  points.  The  intermus- 
cular connective  tissue  exhibits  similar  alterations,  and  is  occasionally  the 
.seat  of  actual  suppuration.  The  sheaths  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  tendons 
are  reddened,  injected,  and  filled  with  serous  liquid,  sometimes  containing  pus- 
cells  and  flakes  of  fibrin  :  the  tendons  themselves  may  remain  healthy,  but  are 
sometimes  considerably  inflamed.  Occasionally  the  palmar  aponeurosis  under- 
goes inflammation  and  permanent  contraction,  even  though  the  joints  of  the 
extremities  are  not  affected. 

The  synovial  membrane  and  the  synovial  fringes  exhibit  great  vascularity, 
thickening,  and  varicosity  of  the  vessels.  Microscopical  examination  reveals 
extensive  cellular  proliferation,  especially  involving  the  synovial  fringes.  The 
articular  cavity  becomes  di.stended  by  an  increase  of  the  .synovial  fluid,  which 
sometimes  yields  an  acid  reaction  instead  of  its  normal  alkaline  quality.  Some- 
times the  fluid  is  stained  with  blood  as  a  consequence  of  haemorrhage  into  the 
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cavity  of  the  joint.  Occasionally,  in  certain  cases  involving  a  single  joint  or 
only  a  few  of  the  articulations,  the  cavity  contains  pus,  but  ordinarily  the  exu- 
dation differs  very  little  from  the  normal  synovial  fluid.  Sometimes,  however, 
numerous  large  compound  granular  corpuscles  are  present,  giving  a  turbid 
appearance  to  the  liquid.  Pus-corpuscles  are  usually  present  in  small  num- 
bers, but  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  constitute  a 
purulent  exudation. 

The  articular  cartilages  appear  to  be  deprived  of  their  normal  polished 
surface.  The  cartilage-cells  increase  in  number  by  segmentation,  a  process  that 
is  most  conspicuous  in  detached  islets  scattered  iiere  and  there  throughout  the 
cartilage.  In  the  deeper  layers  of  the  diarthrodial  cartilage  the  capsules  that 
have  been  distended  by  multiplication  of  their  cellular  contents  are  arranged 
in  rows  perpendicular  to  the  articular  surface,  while  the  superficial  capsules  lie 
parallel  with  that  surface.  At  the  same  time,  the  interstitial  substance  of  the 
cartilage  splits  up  in  lines  parallel  Avith  the  rows  of  capsules,  giving  to  the 
cartilaginous  substance  a  somewhat  velvety  appearance.  When  ulceration 
takes  place  the  interstitial  substance  becomes  liquefied,  and  the  cartilaginous 
cells  are  liberated  and  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

When  the  disease  progresses  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  bone- 
marrow  near  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones  exhibits  an  increase  of  vascu- 
larity with  active  proliferation  of  its  cells.  The  periosteum  also  exhibits  a 
similar  increase  of  vascularity. 

The  pathological  changes  that  have  been  thus  enumerated  are  developed 
with  great  rapidity,  and  they  may  exist  even  though  the  external  appearance 
of  the  aifected  joint  gives  little  reason  to  suspect  such  extensive  alterations  of 
structure.  It  is,  however,  evident,  from  the  rapidity  and  the  completeness  with 
which  recovery  usually  takes  place  after  acute  articular  rheumatism,  that  the 
processes  of  repair  may  be  effected  as  rapidly  as  the  process  of  disintegration. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  lesions  of  the  synovial  capsule  of 
the  joint  disappear  more  quickly  than  those  of  the  cartilaginous  structures  of 
the  articulation  ;  consequently,  the  subsidence  of  swelling  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  external  signs  of  inflammation  should  not  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
complete  recovery  in  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissues.  The  affected  joint 
should  therefore  be  protected  from  all  unnecessary  use  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  subsidence  of  acute  symptoms. 

The  blood  exhibits  an  increase  of  fibrin,  which  may  reach  two  or  three 
times  the  normal  quantity.  When  drawn  from  the  veins  this  increase  of 
fibrin  causes  the  clot  to  assume  that  peculiar  cujjped  appearance  which  the 
older  physicians  considered  so  important  a  sign  of  inflammation.  It  is  to  this 
increase  of  the  elements  of  fibrin  that  is  to  be  referred  the  formation  of  clots  in 
the  heart  and  in  the  arteries,  together  with  vegetations  upon  the  cardiac  valves. 
The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  rapidly  diminished  in  number.  In  cases  of 
cerebral  rheumatism  characterized  by  high  temperature  the  blood  is  black  and 
incoagulable,  like  the  blood  in  cases  of  septicaemia.  Sometimes  the  capillary 
walls  also  undergo  morbid  changes  that  permit  the  transudation  of  the  color- 
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iiiu'  mattiT  oi"  tlir  l)looil-('()r|tiiM'lcs  or  the  rod  corpii.sclcs  themselves,  thus  coii- 
stitiitiiii:  hieinorrhaiiio  rhi'iiinatisin. 

Trie  acid  docs  not  I'xist  in  any  abnormal  quantity  in  the  blood  of  rheu- 
matie  ]>ati(Mits,  iioi-  is  the  (juantitv  ot'iirea  increased.  The  serum  of  the  blood 
pnvM  ivi's  its  alkaline  (|ualii\ .  The  fats,  cholesterin,  and  extractive  matters  are 
incroasiHl  in  (piantity. 

The  nriiu'  is  <;cncrally  hi<>;h  colored  and  very  acid,  depositing  as  it  cools  a 
bricU-dust  sediment  that  contains  amori)hous  urates  and  occasionally  crystals 
(if  uric  aeid.  The  specific  gravity  is  high,  since  the  urine  is  scanty  and  con- 
tvntrated  bv  copious  perspiration,  but  during  the  remission  of  fever  and  after 
tlie  commencement  of  convalescence  the  urine  assumes  its  normal  quantity 
ami  apiH'aranee.  Albumin  is  not  usiially  present  unless  the  patient  becomes 
cachectic- ;  a  small  quantity  of  albumin  may  then  appear  in  the  urine,  but  it 
disappears  with  the  return  of  health. 

The  secretions  of  the  liver  and  of  the  intestines  are  diminished  during  an 
attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  constipation  usually  exists. 

The  tendency  to  excessive  perspiration  that  is  characteristic  of  a  predispo- 
sition to  rheiuuatism  becomes  greatly  exaggerated  during  an  acute  attack  of 
the  disease  :  this  excessive  perspiration  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  charac- 
teristic symptoms.  The  reaction  of  the  fluid  is  nearly  neutral  if  the  surface 
of  the  skin  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  It  exhibits  a  greater  degree  of  acidity 
when  the  transudation  is  less  abundant ;  alkaline  perspiration  is  occasionally 
t)bserved.  The  aj)])arent  excess  of  acidity  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  the 
result  of  decomposition  of  sebaceous  matter  and  epithelial  debris  that  have 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  upon  the  cutaneous  surface.  Consequently,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  perspiration  which  acconqjanies  acute  rheumatism  is  a  morbid 
phenomenon  rather  than  a  critical  or  beneficial  evacuation. 

Symptoms. — The  course  of  acute  rheumatism  is  subject  to  such  wide 
variations  of  intensity,  duration,  and  character  of  the  phenomena  that  it  is 
impossible  to  present  any  clearly  defined  symptomatic  picture  of  the  disease. 
Sometimes  the  attack  commences  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health, 
but  more  frequently  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  preceded  by  a  condition  of 
debility  or  of  nervous  disturbance,,  Sometimes  it  is  apparently  excited  by  a 
debauch  or  by  an  injury. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  is  preceded  for 
a  variable  period  of  time  by  sensations  of  stiffness  in  the  joints  or  by  various 
vague  disturbances  of  health  which  may  be  the  common  inflammatory  conse- 
quences of  ordinary  exposure  to  cold.  Articular  pains  and  sensations  of  fiitigue 
are  experienced.  The  slightest  exertion  arouses  perspiration,  accompanied  by 
a  feeling  of  chilliness.  Under  such  conditions  a  moderate  exposure  to  chill 
air,  or  a  hot  bath  followed  by  a  cold  douche,  is  often  sufficient  to  precipitate 
the  attack.  Occasionally  the  onset  of  the  disease  counterfeits  the  paroxysm  of 
gout,  or  the  attack  may  assume  the  form  of  sciatica  or  other  ordinary  neur- 
algia. Sometimes  certain  muscles  become  swelled  and  painful  before  the 
joints  are  invaded.     Occasionallv  the  attack  is  localized  in  some  one  of  the 
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internal  organs  or  tissues  of  the  body  before  the  articulations  of  the  extremi- 
ties are  invaded.  In  certain  rare  cases  the  lower  limbs  are  simultaneously 
crippled  by  a  sudden  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  which  may  be  mistaken  at 
first  for  a  paraplegic  affection.  . 

The  local  manifestations  of  rheumatism  are  seldom  preceded  by  any  well- 
defined  febrile  movement.  Fever  accompanies  or  follows  their  development, 
being  a  symptomatic  rather  than  an  essential  fever.  When  it  seems  to  precede 
the  articular  disorder,  it  is  usually  associated  with  some  internal  or  easily  ne- 
glected manifestation  of  the  disease.  In  such  circumstances  the  fever  may  be 
symptomatic  of  a  rheumatic  tonsillitis  or  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  tract 
or  of  the  heart  itself.  Occasionally,  however,  the  fever  may  appear  before  it 
is  possible  to  discover  any  local  evidences  of  rheumatism. 

The  invasion  of  one  of  the  joints  is  indicated  by  more  or  less  swelling, 
redness,  heat,  and  pain.  Elevation  of  temperature  can  be  easily  distinguished 
by  applying  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  affected  part,  even  though  redness 
and  swelling  are  not  apparent.  These  symptoms  are  most  conspicuous  in  the 
joints  which  are  but  thinly  covered  by  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues.  In 
the  shoulder  and  in  the  hip  redness  and  swelling  are  seldom  present,  while 
at  the  knee,  the  ankle,  and  the  wrist  they  are  very  evident.  When  the 
inflammation  is  severe  the  skin  over  the  affected  joint  exhibits  an  erythema- 
tous color,  which  disappears  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  but  reappears 
with  great  rapidity  when  that  pressure  is  removed.  In  many  instances  there 
is  considerable  oedema  about  those  joints  which  are  surrounded  by  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  as  on  the  wrist,  upon  the  back  of  the  hands,  and  on  the  ankles. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  amount  of  redness  and  swelling  often  suggests 
the  idea  of  erysipelas  or  other  non-rheumatic  inflammation.  It  is,  however, 
closely  restricted  within  the  limits  of  the  periarticular  tissues  and  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons.  In  acute  cases  the  superficial  veins  are  dilated,  and  the  arte- 
ries beat  powerfully  within  the  area  of  inflammation  ;  but  in  subacute  forms 
of  the  disease,  though  there  be  increased  heat  and  swelling  about  the  joint, 
the  skin  remains  white,  tense,  and  smooth  by  reason  of  the  oedematous  con- 
dition of  the  subcutaneous  tissues. 

The  phenomenon  of  swelling  is  dependent  not  only  upon  periarticular 
oedema,  but  upon  effusion  within  the  articular  cavity.  It  is  in  the  knee  espe- 
cially that  the  effects  of  such  distension  are  most  conspicuous. 

During  the  course  of  articular  rheumatism  movement  of  the  joint  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  audible  sounds  or  by  creaking  like  that  of  new 
leather,  which  may  be  felt  when  the  hand  is  placed  upon  the  affected  joint. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  discover  in  the  skin,  in  the  subcutaneous  connec- 
tive tissue,  in  the  tendinous  sheaths,  and  upon  the  periosteum  certain  nodular 
masses  which  can  be  detected  by  palpation,  though  they  are  sometimes  visi- 
ble to  the  eye.  These  little  tumors  can  be  sometimes  discovered  under  the 
scalp  or  on  any  other  part  of  the  body,  constituting  little  movable  masses  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  bird's  egg.  They  are  not  })ainful  to  tlie  touch, 
and  their  appearance  and  disappearance  succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity. 


'V\w  position  of  the  afTiH-tcd  liiiil)s  varies  lU'conling  to  the  number  of  joints 
that  an-  involvcil  and  the  amount  ol"  iuHanunation  that  is  present.  The  u})per 
extn'Uiities  usuallv  assume  an  altitude  of  semiflexion  and  pronation.  The 
fiuiicrs  are  treuendlv  extended.  When  numerous  joints  are  sinndtaneously 
involved  the  patient  lie-  motionle.ss;  the  lower  limbs  are  semiflexed  and  par- 
tiallv  abdueted  ;  and  every  eflbrt  to  ehantje  the  position  that  is  thus  spontan- 
t«<.)usly  assumed  is  attended  with  the  greatest  suffering. 

The  pain  that  is  experienced  has  its  seat  in  the  subendothelial  network  of 
nerves  and  blood-vessels.  It  is  often  increased  at  night,  and  either  ceases 
alto«r«*thei-  or  is  diminished  in  severity  when  eff'usion  takes  place  into  the  artic- 
ular tissue's  and  cavities.  It  is  aggravated  by  pressure  and  by  movement,  so 
that  the  patient  in  polyarticular  rheumatism  is  compelled  to  remain  as  motion- 
less as  if  utterlv  paralvzed. 

The  joints  of  the  lower  extremities  are  invaded  more  frequently  than  those 
of  the  u]iper.  The  knee  and  the  ankle  are  most  frequently  attacked,  and  it  is 
in  till'  \\  rist  and  the  knee  that  the  disease  lingers  the  longest.  The  disease  is 
usually  symmetrically  developed  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  attacking  the 
larger  joints  either  simultaneously  or  in  succession.  The  smaller  joints  of  the 
extremities  are  less  frequently  involved.  As  a  general  rule,  the  larger  the 
number  of  joints  that  are  invaded,  the  less  the  persistence  of  the  local  mani- 
festations in  any  particular  joint.  The  mere  disappearance  of  swelling  and 
pain  must  not,  however,  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  complete  restoration  in  the 
tissues  of  the  affected  articulation  :  a  certain  amount  of  morbid  change  endures 
throughout  the  entire  attack.  When  uninfluenced  by  treatment  the  average 
duration  of  painful  swelling  varies  from  four  to  eight  days,  though  in  many 
instances  it  is  nnich  longer.  The  local  symptoms  are  liable  to  alternate  exacer- 
bations and  remissions  by  which  the  total  duration  of  the  attack  may  be  pro- 
longed for  several  weeks.  The  cause  of  these  oscillations  is  unknown.  Abor- 
tive attacks  are  sometimes  witnessed,  in  which  a  violent  invasion  of  the  dis- 
ease is  succeetled  by  a  spontaneous  disappea trance  of  all  acute  symptoms  and  a 
rapid  recovery.  In  certain  cases,  however,  complete  and  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  external  phenomena  of  the  disease  is  speedily  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  alarming  symptoms  of  cerebral  rheumatism. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  local  lesions  completely  subside,  but  occasion- 
ally the  affe<'ted  joints  become  permanently  crippled  and  deformed  by  persistent 
changes  in  the  fibrous  capsules  of  the  joints.  Such  permanent  injury  is  usually 
caused,  not  by  the  rheumatism  itself,  but  by  complications  that  are  dependent 
upon  a  scrofulous  diathesis. 

The  febrile  movement  that  accompanies  rheumatism  lacks  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  ordinary  inflammatory  fever.  The  surface  of  the  body  re- 
mains  pale,  notwithstanding  copious  perspiration  and  elevation  of  temperature. 
In  many  cases  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  but  slightly  affected  ;  delirium  is 
rare ;  headache  is  not  severe,  though  sleep  is  greatly  disturbed  by  nocturnal 
pain.  The  mind  remains  unaffected  except  in  cases  of  cerebral  rheumatism. 
HfT-.r.orrhages  sometimes   occur  during*  the  course  of  acute   articular    rheu- 
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matism,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  dependent  upon  rheumatic  con- 
gestion of  the  kings,  upon  changes  in  the  blood,  or  upon  embolism  or  throm- 
bosis in  different  organs  of  the  body.  Epistaxis,  however,  is  frequently  ex- 
perienced, but  is  usually  without  special  importance  in  relation  to  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  moderate  forms  of  rheumatism  is  but  slightly 
increased  :  in  severe  cases  it  may  rise  to  100  beats  or  more  ;  a  pulse-beat  of  120 
or  upward  is  usually  indicative  of  complications. 

Nothing  can  be  more  variable  than  the  temperature  in  a  case  of  acute  rheu- 
matism. In  ordinary  cases  it  rises  but  little  above  100°  F.  :  a  temperature 
of  104°  or  105°  F.  that  persists  for  a  brief  period  only  is  not  uncommon  nor 
alarming  in  severe  cases,  but  persistent  and  excessive  elevation  of  the  tempe- 
rature constitutes  a  dangerous  symptom,  especially  when  it  is  associated  with 
cerebral  symptoms.  The  daily  oscillations  of  the  thermometric  curve  are 
irregular  and  of  unusual  amplitude.  The  period  of  defervescence  is  usually 
characterized  by  a  gradual  and  rather  irregular  fall  of  temperature.  Critical 
subsidence  is  not  commonly  witnessed. 

The  copious  perspiration  that  accompanies  rheumatism  is  an  evidence  of 
profound  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  a  morbid  phenomenon, 
and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  critical  or  beneficial  evacuation — a  fact  that  is 
illustrated  by  the  good  effects  of  remedies,  like  atropine,  which  serve  to  mod- 
erate the  amount  of  transudation.  The  miliary  and  sudaminous  eruptions 
which  accompany  perspiration  have  no  specific  relation  to  the  rheumatic 
attack,  since  they  are  commonly  observed  whenever  the  skin  is  irritated  by 
excessive  perspiration  and  lack  of  cleanliness.  They  are  usually  aggravated 
by  a  high  temperature  and  by  excessive  generalization  of  the  disease ;  their 
appearance  is  not  without  prognostic  significance. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  liable  to  great  irregularity  and  diversity. 
Sometimes  a  mild  invasion  is  succeeded  by  intense  aggravation  of  all  the 
symptoms  during  the  fastigium  of  the  fever ;  the  reverse  of  this  order  is  also 
sometimes  observed.  So  much  depends  upon  the  localization  or  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  manifestations  of  the  disease,  upon  its  restriction  within  the 
limits  of  the  articulations,  or  its  extension  to  the  internal  organs  of  the  body, 
that  no  uniformity  can  be  anticipated  in  the  evolution  of  the  various  symp- 
toms which  constitute  and  complete  the  attack.  In  addition  to  the  repeated 
exacerbations  and  paroxysms  of  articular  disorder,  genuine  relapses  of  the  dis- 
ease are  not  uncommon  during  the  period  of  convalescence.  Such  renewal  of 
the  symptoms  after  their  apparent  subsidence  is  not  uncommon  as  a  conse- 
quence of  premature  suspension  of  treatment  when  salicylic  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds have  been  employed  at  an  early  period  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
In  certain  cases  a  recurrence  of  the  attack  may  be  experienced  many  times  in 
succession,  even  though  the  intervals  are  characterized  by  complete  restoration 
of  the  health. 

The  duration  of  the  rheumatic  attack  is  exceedingly  variable.  In  many 
cases,  despite  the  disappearance  of  acute  symptoms,  the  patient  reuiains  for  a 
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liiiii;  time  |>:ilt'  and  tlcKilitatotl.  Tlic  :ivoraji;i>  (liiratiuii  of  a  niodcratoly  severe 
atta«'k  is  tVoni  two  tn  limr  wivks.  Onlinarv  cases  persist  from  three  to  six 
NViM'ks.   I)iit   M'vtTc  t'oniis  ol"  the  (lisease  may  hist   for  three  months. 

Ill  the  irreat  majuritv  ol"  cases  acute  articiihir  rheumatism  terminates  in 
eiiMjph'tc  n'ft>v<'i'\-  ;  dcaili,  howcvci-,  occasionally  results  as  a  direct  consequence 
>A'  the  :ittai-U.  NVhni,  after  a  distinctly  acute  articular  course,  the  disease 
deiicneratcs  into  an  indctinitely  prolonged  arthritis,  the  local  disorder  is  usually 
oi'  a  scrofulous  i-haractcr  i-athcr  than  a  form  of  chronic  rheumatism.  Such 
jK'rsistence  of  arthriti<'  disease  is  usually  witnessed  when  oidy  a  single  joint 
was  originally  involved. 

Ahakticii.ais  Maxifkstatioms  of  Acute  Rheumatism. — Most  conspic- 
uous among  the  aharticular  manifestations  of  acute  rheumatism  are  the  affec- 
tions of  the  circulatory  apparatus.  Principally  important  aiuong  these  is 
rheumatism  involving  the  heart.  Such  concurrence  of  cardiac  rheumatism 
with  severe  forms  of  articidar  rheumatism  is  a  frequent  event,  but  in  the 
milder  forms  of  articular  rheumatism  cardiac  lesions  are  less  commonly  wit- 
nessed. Yet  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions.  Severe  cases  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease sometimes  accompany  very  mild  forms  of  articular  disorder.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  statistically  the  relative  frequency  of  the  cardiac  and 
the  articular  forms  of  rheumatism,  since  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  the 
existence  of  endocarditis  remains  undiscovered  during  life.  Among  children 
a  considerable  predisposition  to  cardiac  disease  is  manifested,  even  though  the 
external  phenomena  of  rheumatism  be  of  a  comparatively  trifling  character. 
Of  the  difl'crent  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  endocarditis  is  probably  the  most 
frequent,  though  this  statement  has  been  disputed. 

Cardiac  rheumatism  is  sometimes  developed  before  the  occurrence  of  artic- 
ular lesions.  It  may  be  sometimes  recognized  during  the  period  of  apparent 
invasion,  several  days  before  swelluig  of  the  joints  appears.  Sometimes  car- 
diac disease  commences  and  persists  for  months  or  even  years  before  any  artic- 
ular disorder  is  manifested  :  it  then  indicates  the  existence  of  that  arthritic 
diathesis  of  which  it  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  symptom.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  the  acute  articidar  form  of  rheumatism  the  cardiac  localization  of 
the  disease  commences  with  the  commencement  of  the  fever,  though  it  is  true 
that  the  audible  signs  of  endocarditis  are  not  generally  sufficient  for  recog- 
nition before  the  end  of  the  first  week.  Careful  auscultation  will  determine 
the  existence  of  alterations  in  the  rhythm-  of  the  heart,  characterized  by  an 
equalization  of  the  sounds  and  the  intervals  by  which  they  are  separated. 
The  cardiac  pulsations  may  be  exaggerated  in  force  or  reduced  in  vigor,  and 
the  number  of  pulsations  exhibits  considerable  variation.  The  prsecordial 
region  is  sometimes  painful  on  pressure  l)efore  the  exis-tence  of  endocardial  or 
pericardial  sounds  can  be  recognized.  While  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  mis- 
take of  considering  anaemic  murmurs  as  evidence  of  endocardial  inflamma- 
tion, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  greater  danger  of  overlooking  the 
existence  of  actual  endocarditis.  Auscultation  of  the  heart  should  be  practised 
every  day  in  order  to  avoid  failure  in  the  discovery  of  cardiac  disease. 
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Pericarditis  is  seldom  manifested  before  the  commencement  of  articular 
inflammation  :  its  existence  usually  becomes  evident  during  the  second  week 
of  acute  rheumatism  ;  sometimes  its  commencement  dates  from  a  later  period 
of  the  disease.  It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  an  endocardial  murmur 
or  a  pericardial  friction-sound  is  the  result  of  recent  inflammation  or  of  an  old 
lesion.  When  the  auscultatory  sounds  are  fully  developed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  an  attack  and  remain  unchanged  throughout  its  course,  they  are  prob- 
ably occasioned  by  antecedent  disease.  A  recent  inflammation  may  be  in- 
ferred when  the  observer  can  trace  the  origin,  course,  and  change  of  the  aus- 
cultatory signs. 

Cardiac  rheumatism,  like  the  articular  form  of  the  disease,  is  subject  to 
great  variation  in  its  course,  duration,  severity,  exacerbations,  and  termination. 
The  consequences  of  cardiac  disease  are,  however,  more  likely  to  be  permanent 
than  the  lesions  which  involve  the  articulations.  Sometimes,  however,  an 
endocardial  inflammation  may  subside  with  the  subsidence  of  the  articular  dis- 
order, and  leave  behind  no  trace  of  its  existence.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
the  endocardial  changes  persist  with  increasing  severity,  and  result  in  the 
establishment  of  a  chronic  cachexia,  together  with  all  the  consequences  of 
chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  While  the  majority  of  mild  cases  ter- 
minate in  complete  recovery,  it  is  probable  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
of  cardiac  rheumatism  result  in  permanent  disease  of  the  circulatory  appa- 
ratus. Acute  articular  rheumatism  therefore  constitutes  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  for  the  incidence  and  development  of  cai'diac  disease. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  regarding  the  determining  cause  of  cardiac 
inflammation  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism.  Cardiac  complications 
occur  more  frequently  in  childhood  than  during  adult  life.  For  those  who 
accept  the  infective  origin  of  rheumatism  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  occurrence 
of  endocarditis  by  the  presence  of  infective  agents  or  an  infective  virus  in  the 
blood  ;  but  until  such  contagion  has  been  demonstrated  this  explanation  must 
remain  a  matter  of  hypothesis.  The  presence  of  certain  micro-organisms  in 
the  inflamed  tissues  is  what  may  be  usually  observed  whenever  inflammation 
exists  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  their  special  incidence  upon  the  valves  of 
the  heart  remains  unexplained. 

The  arteries  do  not  directly  participate  in  the  changes  due  to  acute  artic- 
ular rheumatism,  but  they  are  liable  to  a  chronic  form  of  endarteritis  and  peri- 
arteritis, and  to  atheromatous  degenerations  which  are  probably  connected 
more  or  less  indirectly  with  the  pre-existence  of  rheumatic  disease.  The 
veins  are  more  frequently  invaded  by  acute  rheumatic  inflammation  than 
the  arteries,  but  such  forms  of  pldebitis  are  usually  associated  with  chronic; 
and  anomalous  manifestations  of  rheumatism  rather  than  with  its  acute  artic- 
ular variety. 

Cerebral  Rheumatism. — It  is  chiefly  in  the  subarachnoid  network  in  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  that  the  lesions  of  cerebro-spinal  rheumatism  usually 
exist.  The  dura  mater  is  rarely  involved.  When  pachymeningitis  exists,  it 
is  probably  due  to  chronic  alcoholism  or  to  other  diseases  which  antedate  the 
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attncU  nl"  ihtiiiuatisin.  In  certain  cases  after  death  from  cerebral  rheumatism 
the  onlv  visil)lc  lesion  is  an  excessive  ansemia  of  the  cerebral  substance  and  of 
its  membranes.  N'arious  convulsive  or  paralytic  conditions,  indicative  both 
of  irritation  an<l  of  paralysis,  may  be  produced  by  an  anaemic  condition  of  the 
brain. 

The  most  conspicuous  lesions  of  the  cerebro-s[)inal  structures  are,  however, 
of  a  couiit'stive  natniv.  The  subarachnoid  spaces  and  the  .serous  cavities  within 
and  without  the  brain  are  distended  with  serum  which  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  blood.  The  veins  of  the  cerebral  envelopes  and  of  the  choroid  plexuses 
arc  cngoi-gi>il  with  blood.  If  the  di.sease  has  been  somewhat  prolonged,  local 
liaMuorrhages  are  visible  upon  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  especially  upon  the 
lateral  and  inferior  portions  of  the  hemispheres.  The  cerebral  substance 
itself  appears  congested,  the  gray  matter  assumes  a  rose  color,  and  incision  of 
the  centrum  ovale  is  followed  by  the  appearance  of  numerous  points  of  blood 
upon  its  white  surface.  In  many  cases  microscopical  examination  indicates 
the  existence  of  actual  inflammatory  exudation  upon  various  points  of  the 
meningeal  surfaces  or  upon  the  pia  mater  and  gray  substance  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  Occasionally  actual  suppuration  may  occur  in  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid,  but  in  such  cases  the  course  of  the  disease  is  generally  protracted  and 
obscure.  Usually  the  effusions  are  of  a  serous  character,  and  are  dependent 
upon  an  obstructed  condition  of  the  circulation.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
pi'obablc  that,  like  the  corresponding  lesions  in  the  articulations,  the  pathologi- 
cal changes  in  the  brain  and  in  its  membranes  are  of  a  nature  that  permits  of 
their  rapid  development  and  subsidence,  so  that  in  case  of  recovery  they  may 
often  leave  no  trace  of  their  occurrence. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  incidence  of  cerebral  rheumatism  could 
be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  a  metastasis  of  the  local  manifestations  of 
the  disease  from  the  joints  to  the  intracranial  tissues ;  but  it  is  now  admitted 
that  cerebral  rheumatism  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  metastasis,  but  as  a  partic- 
ular exhibition  of  a  general  disease. 

The  extraordinarily  high  temperature  that  frequently  accompanies  cerebral 
rheumatism  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  manifestations  of  cere- 
bral disorder ;  but  while  it  is  true  that  an  excessive  temperature  is  potent  to 
produce  disorder  of  structure  and  function  in  the  cerebral  tissues  and  other 
organs  of  the  body,  the  cause  of  such  high  temperature  in  rheumatism  must 
be  explained  by  something  different  from  mere  elevation  of  bodily  tempera- 
ture. It  is  also  a  fact  of  observation  that  in  many  cases  of  cerebral  rheu- 
matism no  such  inordinate  rise  of  temperature  is  observed.  Only  when  the 
regulative  centres  are  crippled  is  the  phenomenon  exhibited. 

In  certain  cases  of  cardiac  rheumatism  delirium  and  other  cerebral  dis- 
orders are  sometimes  witnessed  ;  but  such  cardiac  disease  cannot  be  designated 
as  the  sole  cause  of  delirium  and  mental  perversion,  since  disturbances  of 
cerebral  function  are  sometimes  experienced  without  the  coexistence  of  cardiac 
disease  in  any  appreciable  form.  In  certain  cases,  however,  there  is  an  un- 
doubted connection  between  cerebral  rheumatism  and  cardiac  disease  that  can 
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be  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  embolism  or  other  accident  depend- 
ent upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  circulatory  apparatus. 

Many  authors  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  cerebral  rheumatism  is  due 
to  a  species  of  oscillation  between  the  brain  and  the  articulations  by  which  the 
disappearance  of  articular  inflamntation  was  followed  by  local  disturbance  of 
a  cerebral  character.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
of  cerebral  rheumatism  pain  and  swelling  disappear  from  the  joints.  To  this 
explanation,  however,  may  be  objected  the  fact  that  such  disappearance  of 
articnhir  symptoms  is  not  always  complete,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  course 
of  cerebral  rheumatism  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  remissions  and  exacerba- 
tions that  are  not  coexistent  with  any  return  of  external  manifestations  of  the 
disease. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  stated  that  the  reference  of  cerebral  rheumatism  to 
the  use  of  certain  therapeutical  agents,  like  quinine,  is  no  longer  tenable,  and 
serves  only  to  be  ranked  with  those  exhibitions  of  popular  ignorance  which 
refer  all  disagreeable  morbid  symptoms  to  the  particular  form  of  medication 
which  may  chance  to  coincide  with  the  special  manifestation  of  the  disease  that 
is  the  subject  of  complaint. 

Cerebral  rheumatism  is  not  a  common  disorder.  It  scarcely  exceeds  3  or 
4  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Like  the  cardiac  form 
of  rheumatism,  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  disorder  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation  in  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  Certain  years  and  certain  seasons 
are  especially  fruitful  in  this  form  of  the  disease :  it  is  more  frequent  among 
men  tiian  among  women,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  degree  of 
exposure  to  inclement  weather  and  to  alcoholism  on  the  part  of  the  male  sex. 
It  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  years  that  this  variety  of  rheuma- 
tism is  most  commonly  witnessed.  It  is  sometimes  experienced  by  children, 
but  they  are  most  liable  to  other  forms  of  nervous  disorder. 

The  influence  of  the  season  of  the  year  is  very  obscure,  and  has  never  been 
reduced  to  a  statistical  form.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  exposure  to  cold  may 
act  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  morbid  manifestations,  just  as  it  may  apparently 
determine  other  localizations  of  rheumatism. 

Chief  among  the  causes  of  cerebral  rheumatism  must  be  ranked  that  vague 
and  unexplained  condition  which  is  designated  by  the  term  "  cerebral  predis- 
position." It  is  among  patients  who  have  either  inherited  or  acquired  a  pre- 
disposition to  cerebral  disorder  that  this  particular  variety  of  rheumatism  is 
manifested.  It  is  among  irritable,  excitable,  melancholic,  epileptic,  and  hys- 
terical subjects  that  cei-ebral  manifestations  are  most  to  be  feared  during  the 
course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  The  occurrence  of  alcoholism,  lead- 
poisoning,  ursemia,  and  the  previous  existence  of  chronic  cerebral  lesions  of 
any  kind,  are  also  to  be  considered  as  predisposing  causes  of  cerel)ral  rheu- 
matism. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  avoid  the  error  of  mistaking  for  cerebral 
rheumatism  the  concurrence  of  an  ordinary  paroxysm  of  hysteria,  or  an  attack 
of  delirium  tremens  with  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

The  manifestation   of  cerebral  symptoms  is  usually  witnessed  during  the 
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lu'ii'lit  111'  till-  nrticiilai-  tliscnsc,  ordinarily  between  the  fifth  and  twentieth  days 
of  its  eom-sc.  'Phev  mav  l)e  developed  in  connection  with  any  variety  of  the 
disejise,  ihnuiih  iiiDit'  lre(|n('ntly  witnessed  in  its  severer  forms.  The  onset  of 
thf  attack  is  often  vcrv  sudden,  hut  sometimes  it  is  foreshadowed  by  the 
(KiMirrtMice  of  iinnsiially  hiuh  temperature/railiary  eruption,  profuse  perspira- 
tion, and  .-biiht  nocturnal  delirium,  toijether  with  headache  and  inordinate  sen- 
sitiveness about  tiie  alfccted  articulations.  In  certain  cases  there  are  sudden 
disturbance  of  vision,  alteration  of  the  pupils,  vertigo,  hallucinations,  difficulty 
of  articulation,  subsidtns  tendinimi,  and  sudden  disappearance  of  articular 
pain  and  sensibility. 

The  symptoms  of  cerebral  rheumatism  difler  very  little  from  the  ordi- 
narv  -vmptoms  of  cerebral  disorder  from  other  causes.  Headache  is  a  com- 
mon symptom.  Vomiting  is  not  often  witnessed.  Constipation  frequently 
occurs  both  in  the  cerebral  and  in  the  articular  forms  of  rheumatism.  Delir- 
ium is  variable  in  its  form  and  intensity  :  it  often  appears  at  night  and  disap- 
pears during  the  daytime  ;  it  can  assume  a  mild  form,  especially  among  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  frequently  violent  and  furious,  and  accompanied  by  a  disposition 
to  noisy  ntterance  and  struggling  efforts  to  get  out  of  bed  and  to  escape  from 
the  attendants  of  the  sick-room  :  when  accompanied  by  considerable  increase 
of  temperature  the  symptom  is  more  serious  than  if  the  temperature  remains 
moderate  or  exhibits  some  degree  of  depression.  The  delirium  tends  to 
become  continuous  and  excessive,  sometimes  accompanied  by  convulsions, 
and  merging  finally  into  a  condition  of  coma,  followed  by  death.  In  milder 
forms  of  the  disease  the  delirium  assumes  a  less  violent  character,  and  con- 
sists rather  in  perversions  and  enfeeblement  of  the  intellectual  faculties  than 
in  their  exaltation  and  speedy  abolition.  This  form  sometimes  resembles 
delirium  tremens  or  melancholia  accompanied  by  delusions  of  persecution 
and  other  mental  perversions  of  a  depressive  character.  In  certain  forms 
of  cerebral  rheumatism  delirium  constitutes  almost  the  only  manifestation 
of  cerebral  disorder. 

The  condition  of  coma  is  usually  developed  after  the  occurrence  of  delirium 
or  convulsions,  but  in  certain  cases  it  appears  suddenly,  without  previous  phe- 
nomena, is  accompanied  by  an  inordinately  high  temperature,  and  rapidly 
advances  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Convulsions  are  usually  associated  with  other  characteristic  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disturbance,  but  sometimes  they  constitute  the  only  conspicuous  phe- 
nomenon, and  may  speedily  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  circulation  is 
frequently  disturbed  during  the  course  of  cerei)ral  rheumatism,  and  the  pulse 
is  liable  to  considerable  acceleration,  independently  of  disturbances  that  may 
be  connected  with  concurrent  cardiac  <lisease. 

The  extraordinary  elevation  of  temperature  that  accompanies  the  develop- 
ment of  cerebral  symptoms  constitutes  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  phenomena 
of  this  variety  of  rheumatism. 

In  cases  that  are  not  speedily  fatal  the  patient  exhibits  rapid  emaciation 
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and  a  high  degree  of  ansemia,  dependent  upon  disturbances  of  nutrition  that 
are  consequent  upon  cerebral  disorder. 

The  clinical  varieties  that  are  exhibited  by  cerebral  rheumatism  are  as 
numerous  as  the  patients  themselves,  but  they  may  be  arranged  into  three 
principal  groups,  of  which  the  first  includes  those  rapid  and  violent  manifes- 
tations of  the  disease  that  are  principally  characterized  by  coma,  convulsions, 
and  death  or  by  violent  delirium  rapidly  terminating  in  death.  The  second 
group  includes  the  largest  number  of  cases,  and  comprises  all  acute  cases 
accompanied  by  cerebral  symptoms,  with  or  without  excessive  elevation  of 
temperature,  in  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  The  third  group 
includes  all  cases  of  subacute  and  chronic  cerebral  disturbance  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  articular  rheumatism.  In  this  group  are  found  the 
forms  of  insanity  of  rheumatic  origin. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  similar  cerebral  disturbances  may  be  associated 
with  gout  and  with  the  mild,  chronic,  irregular,  and  secondary  forms  of  rheu- 
matism. 

The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  rlieumatism  is  seldom  difficult,' except  in  the 
prodromic  stage  or  when  the  articular  or  cardiac  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
ease are  absent.  There  is  little  in  the  symptoms  themselves  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  cause  of  disturbance.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
concurrent  manifestations  of  disease  elsewhere  and  the  history  of  the  case  are 
needfid  in  order  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 

Cerebral  rheumatism  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  disease :  a  large  number 
of  the  cases  terminate  fatally.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  often  rapid, 
tumultuous,  and  speedily  fatal,  yet  recovery  sometimes  occurs  in  an  unex- 
pected manner. 

A  continuous  course  of  the  disease  is  an  unfavorable  indication,  while  the 
occurrence  of  remissions  is  a  favorable  sign.  The  absence  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture may  be  also  regarded  as  a  hopeful  symptom.  Of  the  three  classes  of 
patients  above  indicated,  the  first  yields  the  greatest  mortality,  while  the  third 
affords  the  largest  number  of  recoveries. 

The  mere  presence  of  delirium  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism  is  not 
particularly  dangerous.  The  occurrence  of  delirium  or  of  convulsions  fol- 
lowed by  coma  is  of  almost  inevitably  fatal  significance. 

A  high  temperature  associated  with  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  rheumatism 
is  of  the  gravest  import.  A  temperature  of  106°  F.  indicates  great  dan- 
ger, and  its  further  ascension  is  almost  always  fatal.  During  the  period  of 
convalescence  and  in  the  coma  that  precedes  death  temperatures  of  110°  or 
111°   F.  are  sometimes  witnessed. 

Spinal  Rheumatism. — Rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  spinal  meninges 
may  accompany  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  character  of  the  ana- 
tomical changes  is  identical  with  the  similarly  related  changes  in  the  brain  and 
its  envelopes.  When  a  purulent  exudation  is  present,  it  probably  belongs  to 
meningeal  inflammation  of  a  py^emic  character  or  to  those  nervous  diseases 
that  are  accompanied  by  arthropathic  disorders  of  sj)inal  origin. 
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Wlion  nssooiatod  with  tlic  plR'nonieim  of  cerebral  rheumatism  the  concur- 
reiict'  of  >piii:il  svmj)toins  is  iVc(|iiently  overlooked  ;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distiniruish  iM'tweou  rheumatic  pains  in  the  extremities  that  are  dependent  upon 
l«K>al  i-ansc-  and  tliosc  which  are  excited  by  central  disease  of  the  spinal  cord 
:mtl  mouiuires. 

it  will  1)0  fmnul  convenient  to  group  the  different  varieties  of  spinal  rheu- 
matism into  three  classes,  of  which  the  first  includes  the  milder  forms  of  the 
discju^e,  characterized  by  spinal  pain  that  is  increased  by  pressure  upon  the 
s}>inous  jjrocesses,  and  by  indefinite  pains  in  the  lower  limbs  and  along  the 
larger  ni>rves.  Occasionally  there  is  a  moderate  reduction  of  muscular  power 
in  the  lower  limbs,  and  some  difficulty  is  associated  with  the  evacuation  of  the 
bladiler.  These  cases  are  attended  by  a  moderate  degree  of  fever ;  their  dura- 
tion is  brief  and  recovery  is  the  rule. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases  there  are  high  fever  with  an  elevated  tem- 
jierature,  severe  pain  in  the  back  that  is  increased  by  movement,  and  symp- 
toms that  indicate  active  irritation  of  the  meninges  and  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  Sometimes  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  are  paralyzed  :  there  are  vari- 
ous disturbances  of  sensation,  accompanied  by  muscular  contracture,  tremor, 
and  paresis  of  the  low-er  extremities.  The  prognosis  is  less  favorable  than  in 
the  previous  class  of  cases,  but  complete  recovery  frequently  occurs. 

The  third  class  includes  the  most  formidable  and  dangerous  cases.  They 
are  characterized  by  intense  fever,  great  elevation  of  temperature,  symptoms 
of  compression  of  the  cord,  muscular  contracture,  tetanic  paroxysms,  paraple- 
gia, paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  cor- 
responding cerebral  complications. 

Rheumatic  Disorders  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. — The  symptoms 
of  coryza  not  unfrequently  appear  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism.  Similar  invasion  of  the  laryngeal  structures  is  some- 
times experienced,  involving  the  mucous  membrane,  the  muscles,  the  nerves, 
and  the  articulations  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages.  Laryngeal  rheumatism  is 
accompanied  by  laryngeal  pain,  hoarseness,  aphonia,  and  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure over  the  external  surface  of  the  larynx. 

The  trachea  and  bronchi  sometimes  exhibit  evidence  of  inflammation,  asso- 
ciated with  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

Pulmonar}^  congestion  is  not  an  uncommon  event  during  the  course  of  acute 
rheumatism.  It  may  be  generalized  and  acute,  or  it  may  be  partial  and  mod- 
erate in  degree.  The  severe  forms  of  the  disease  are  characterized  by  sudden 
dyspnoea,  with  a  sensation  of  great  compression  and  painful  constriction  of  the 
thorax.  There  are  distressing  cough  and  a  viscid,  bloodstained  expectoration. 
Sometimes  cedema  is  rapidly  developed,  and  the  patient  is  suffocated  by  a  co- 
pious exudation  that  fills  the  air-cells  and  bronchi,  escaping  from  the  trachea 
in  voluminous  masses  of  foam.  Death  rapidly  follows  the  development  of 
the  suffi9cative  paroxysm. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  course  of  pulmonary  con- 
gestion is  less  rapid  and  severe.    Like  other  forms  of  rheumatism,  it  is  subject 
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to  remissions  and  exacerbations,  and  may  often  be  relieved  by  therapeutic 
measures. 

Associated  with  cardiac  rheumatism,  cederaa  of  the  lungs  and  various  other 
pulmonary  and  bronchial  complications  of  a  passive  and  chronic  character  are 
not  uncommon. 

Genuine  lobar  pneumonia  is  not  often  witnessed  in  connection  with  acute 
rheumatism,  though  it  is  sometimes  thus  associated.  The  pulmonary  mani- 
festations which  present  the  ordinary  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  pneu- 
monia during  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  are  rapidly  dissipated, 
leaving  no  trace  behind,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  genuine  examples  of 
pneumonia,  but  are  of  a  congestive  and  transient  cliaracter,  like  the  corre- 
sponding exhibitions  of  rapidly-subsiding  articular  inflammation.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  pulmonary  inflammation  exhibits  tlie  form  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, pleuro-pneumonia,  or  lobular  pneumonia,  rather  than  the  gen- 
uine lobar  form  of  the  disease. 

Pleurisy  is  frequently  associated  with  cardiac  rheumatism  and  with  the 
other  lesions  of  the  lungs  and  respiratory  passages  which  complicate  the  course 
of  articular  rheumatism.  Its  existence  is  sometimes  overlooked  in  consequence 
of  painful  manifestations  involving  the  thoracic  walls,  the  heart,  or  the  lungs. 
The  symptoms  and  the  course  of  rheumatic  pleurisy  differ  in  no  essential  par- 
ticulai*  from  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  Manifestations  of  Acute  Rheumatism  in  the  Alimentary 
Canal  are  principally  observed  in  the  pharynx  and  in  the  intestine :  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  to  be  introduced  by  fever,  se- 
vere pain  in  the  pharynx,  and  difficulty  of  deglutition.  This  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  painful  swelling  and  difficulty  of  motion  in  the  cervical  mus- 
cles. A  papular  erythema  is  sometimes  also  visible  for  a  short  time  upon  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  These  manifestations  may  be  accompanied,  or  more  gen- 
erally followed,  by  articular  pain  and  swelling.  Sometimes  inflammation  of 
the  tonsil  proceeds  to  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  abscess.  The  painful 
character  of  these  pharyngeal  inflammations  is  unusually  severe,  and  is  but 
slightly  relieved  by  antirheumatic  treatment.  Opiates  alone  are  capable  of 
affording  some  measure  of  comfort  during  i\\e  attack. 

In  certain  rare  instances  rheumatic  })ain  is  experienced  in  the  03sophagus 
during  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism.  Gastric  pain  and  intestinal  pain  are 
more  commonly  felt,  but  they  are  often  overlooked  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  other  neighboring  pains.  Sometimes  diarrhoea  occurs,  attended 
with  pain  of  unusual  severity.  Ordinarily  the  liver  remains  inactive,  and  .con- 
stipation is  the  rule  during  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 

Rheumatic  peritonitis  is  a  rare  event,  but  it  is  sometimes  experienced  in 
alternation  with  the  articular  manifestations.  It  is  characterized  by  intense 
suffering,  and  is  not  infrequently  fatal. 

Renal  inflammation  is  not  a  common  event  during  the  course  of  rheuma- 
tism, unless  occasioned  by  embolic  obstruction  of  the  renal  vessels  as  a  conse- 
quence of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.     The  usual  form   of  inflammation 
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when  tho  kidiiov?  arc  aftootcd  is  a  A\\s\\i  catarrh  of  the  uriniferons  tubulos, 
\\hi«'h  i>  (•!'  Iiriff"  (hiration  ami  is  accompanied  by  a  mild  and  transient  form 
of  allinnnniu'ia. 

Inllanunation  of  the  bladder  is  sometimes  witnessed,  but  it  is  not  a  fre- 
(luent  event.      The  same  thing-  is  true  of  urethritis  and  orchitis. 

N'aiious  cutaneous  eruptions  are  often  observed  in  connection  with  the 
evolution  and  coui-se  of  acute  rheumatism.  iNIiliaria  and  sudamina  frequently 
appear  a.-  a  consequence  of  excessive  sweating,  just  as  they  accompany  similar 
eoiulitions  in  other  diseases.  In  the  majoi'ity  of  cases  the  eruptions  in  rheu- 
matism exhibit  tiie  charactoristics  of  the  different  varieties  of  erythema.  They 
may  ocxnipy  any  portion  of  the  body,  and  may  appear  at  any  time  during  the 
coui-se  of  the  disease.  They  are  frequently  tendor  upon  pressure,  and  are 
ai'companied  by  considerable  itching.  Tliey  usually  disappear  rapidly,  and 
are  followed  by  desquamation,  but  sometimes  they  develop  a  vesicular  stage 
beiore  final  subsidence.  The  papular  eruptions  are  generally  developed  upon 
the  back  of  the  hands,  upon  the  fingers,  lips,  and  nose.  Erythema  margina- 
tum jiarticularly  affects  the  body,  face,  and  neck.  Herpetic  eruptions  appear 
upon  the  face.  Purpuric  patches  are  usually  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  armpits  and  upon  the  lower  limbs,  while  erythema  nodosum  is  generally 
observed  upon  the  lower  limbs  and  over  the  tibia,  where  it  simulates  peri- 
ostitis. The  papular  forms  of  erythema  sometimes  appear  before  articular 
symptoms  are  developed,  closely  resembling  the  eruption  of  roseola  or  scar- 
latina. Urticaria  also  frequently  precedes  the  other  local  manifestations  of 
acute  rheumatism. 

The  occurrence  of  these  various  cutaneous  eruptions  possesses  little  prog- 
nostic significance,  for  they  are  associated  with  mild  forms  of  rheumatism  as 
well  as  with  the  most  dangerous  varieties  of  the  disease.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  purpuric  and  hsemorrhagic  eruptions  ii^dicate  a  more  dangerous 
tendency  to  dissolution  of  the  blood  than  the  ordinary  mild  and  transient 
rashes. 

Diagnosis  of  Acute  Articular  Rheumatism. — The  symptoms  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  are  easily  recognized,  and  if  careful  observation  of  the 
heart  and  other  internal  organs  be  practised,  the  visceral  manifestations  of  the 
disease  can  scarcely  be  overlooked.  The  principal  points  in  a  differential  diag- 
nosis depend  upon  a  recognition  of  those  forms  of  articular  inflammation  that 
are  dependent  upon  infective  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
relapsing  fever,  puerperal  fever,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  dysentery,  pyaemia, 
septicemia,  syphilis,  and  gonorrhoea.  Rheumatism  is  seldom  witnessed  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  life.  The  articular  diseases  which  are  then  experienced 
are  usually  of  a  suppurative  character.  When  rickets  is  accompanied  by  fever 
and  swelling  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones,  it  closely  resembles  rheu- 
matism, but  in  such  cases  the  swelling  is  not  limited  to  the  joints,  but  exten- 
sively involves  the  bones.  Acute  periostitis  occurring  near  the  articulations 
may  be  sometimes  mistaken  for  rheumatism.  The  surest  differential  indica- 
tion is  derived  from   a  careful  observation  of  the  seat  of  swelling,  which  in 
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periosteal  inflammation  is  situated  upon  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bone^ 
and  not  in  the  region  of  the  synovial  capsule. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  acute  gout  involving  many  of  the  joints  will 
be  greatly  aided  by  the  history  of  the  patient,  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  gouty  subjects  may  sometimes  experience  acute  rheumatism,  and,  more- 
over, a  rheumatic  attack  sometimes  commences  suddenly  in  the  night,  involv- 
ing the  great  toe,  which  is  the  favorite  seat  of  gout.  In  doubtful  cases  the 
uric-acid  test  may  become  -necessary  to  decide  the  diagnosis. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  nature  of  an  inflammation  that 
involves  a  single  joint  alone.  Such  inflammations  are  usually  non-rheumatic 
in  their  character,  but  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions. 

Prog-nosis. — With  the  exception  of  cerebral  forms  of  the  disease,  acute 
articular  rheumatism  is  seldom  attended  with  immediate  danger  to  life.  The 
mortality  rarely  exceeds  3  or  4  per  cent.,  even  including  cardiac,  cerebral,  and 
other  visceral  forms  of  the  disease.  The  remote  eventualities  of  the  disease, 
such  as  are  dependent  upon  chronic  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart,  are  not 
included  in  this  estimate.  The  prognosis  in  every  case  of  acute  rheumatism 
is  therefore  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty,  since  mild  forms  of 
the  disease  may  sometimes  become  suddenly  transformed  into  most  violent  and 
dangerous  manifestations  of  its  enero-v.  In  old  ag-e  acute  rheumatism  is  less 
frequently  experienced  than  in  middle  life,  but  it  is  more  liable  to  be  succeeded 
by  chronic  neurotic  disorders  of  a  depressing  character.  When  rheumatism 
appears  during  infancy  and  early  life,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable  with  regard 
to  tiie  future,  since  it  indicates  a  predisposition  that  will  render  the  patient 
liable  to  subsequent  attacks  and  to  various  irregular  forms  of  the  disease 
which  may  seriously  compromise  the  health  of  the  individual.  Not  unfre- 
quently  chorea  is  experienced  by  such  patients,  apparently  as  a  sequel  or 
relapse  of  a  rheumatic  attack. 

At  every  period  during  the  course  of  a  rheumatic  attack  the  occurrence  of 
any  unusual  symptom  or  exaggeration  of  ordinary  j)henomena  should  be 
regarded  as  an  addition  to  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — Acute  rheumatism  requires  perfect  rest  in  bed,  where  alone 
it  is  possible  to  secure  that  moderate  action  of  the  heart  which  is  so  desira- 
ble in  a  disease  that  is  disposed  to  concentrate  its  energies  upon  the  central 
organs  of  circulation.  In  order  to  prevent  sudden  refrigeration  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  during  profuse  perspiration  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  patient 
between  flannel  sheets,  but  he  should  not  be  overburdened  with  excessive 
clothing. 

Copious  draughts  of  liquid  may  be  allowed,  in  order  to  assuage  the  thirst 
of  the  patient.  Lemonade  and  other  slightly  acidulated  drinks,  milk,  and 
aerated  waters  are  usually  agreeable.  Alcohol  should  not  be  given  during 
the  acute  stage,  but  after  the  development  of  ana?mia  and  debility  much 
advantage  may  be  sometimes  obtained  from  the  moderate  use  of  wine  or 
well-diluted  spirits. 

During  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease  animal  food,  with  the  excep- 
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lion  of  milk,  .-lioiild  lu-  w  iilnlntw  n,  l»iit  after  tlio  snhsidcnce  of  acute  synip- 
toins,  ami  csiMH-iallv  .iiiiiui;-  (•(mvalc'sceiu'o,  a  generous  diet  is  admissible:  it  is, 
however.  exj)edi('ii(  to  avoid  an  early  return  to  a  rich  meat  diet  ;  fish,  oysters, 
ami  the  breast  of  chicken  should  be  preferred  until  recovery  is  far  advanced. 

At  tli(>  outset  of  the  disease  a  mercurial  cathartic  (calomel  gr.  x,  ])ulv. 
jala|)  coinp.  gr.  x,  ^oi\.  bicarb,  gr.  v)  is  beneficial  ;  but  during  the  acute  stage 
of  polvarthritic  rheumatism  active  cathartics  should  be  withheld,  since  their 
operation  will  only  increase  the  distress  of  the  patient. 

'i'lit>  practise  of  l)leeding,  which  was  formerly  so  universally  employed,  is 
now  completely  abandoned.  Dry  cups  along  the  spine  may  be  applied  every 
(lav  with  considerable  benefit,  and  when  the  symptoms  indicate  a  subacute 
form  of  spinal  riieumatism,  the  application  of  wet  cups  is  often  followed  by 
great  relief 

In  certain  obstinate  cases  that  do  not  readily  yield  to  ordinary  treatment 
the  application  of  blisters  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inflamed  joints  often 
atlbrtls  great  comfort,  and  is  followed  by  a  subsidence  of  acute  symptoms. 

The  number  of  drugs  that  have  been  employed  by  the  older  physicians  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  is  almost  beyond  computation.  Prominent 
among  them  were  calomel  or  calomel  and  opium,  tartar  emetic,  tincture  of  tlie 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  lemon-juice,  extract  of  aconite,  tinctures  of  cimicifuga, 
eolchicum,  veratrum  viride,  and  guaiacum,  quinine,  nitrate  of  potassium,  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  bicarbonates,  and  citrates,  chloride  of  ammonium,  caustic 
ammonia,  trimethylamine,  and  numerous  other  vegetable  and  mineral  remedies 
that  iiave  been  employed  with  indifferent  success.  The  alkaline  treatment  was 
probably  more  useful  than  any  other  in  their  hands.  It  consisted  in  the  daily 
administration  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potassium,  of  the  citrate  of  potassium,  or 
the  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  in  doses  of  thirty  to  sixty  grains,  taken  every  three 
or  four  hours  in  an  effervescing  draught,  until  the  urine  w^as  rendered  neutral 
or  slightly  alkaline.  For  the  relief  of  pain  it  was  customary  to  administer 
Dover's  powder  in  ten-grain  doses  every  four  hours.  Garrod  introduced  the 
practice  of  giving  quinine  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  five  grains  of  quinine  with  thirty  grains  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potassium  every  four  hours  :  by  this  method  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  were  more  readilv  relieved  than  bv  the  alkaline  treatment  alone.  Duck- 
worth  considers  this  method  especially  useful  in  rheumatic  pericarditis  and 
in  great  prostration  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  form  recommended  by  the 
English  physicians  this  method  of  medication  is  extremely  disagreeable,  but  it 
may  be  rendered  more  tolerable  by  administering  the  quinine  separately  in 
a  wafer,  while  the  alkaline  salt  is  given  in  the  form  of  an  effervescent 
draught. 

In  the  year  1874  Dr.  Maclagan  of  Scotland  Tnidertook  the  treattnent  of 
acute  rheumatism  with  large  doses  of  salicin,  but  the  unquestionable  value 
of  this  remedy  has  been  almost  completely  overshadowed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  salicylic  acid  in  the  year  1875.  This  substance,  discovered  in  1838, 
was  employed  as  an   antifebrile  agent  by  the  Swiss  and   German  physicians 
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Buss  and  Reiss.  They  soon  noted  the  remarkable  eiFects  of  the  drug  upon 
rheumatic  fever,  and,  publishing  their  observations,  the  use  of  the  new  remedy 
speedily  became  general  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  new  method  of 
treatment  was  attended  by  a  most  astonishing  effect  upon  the  course  of  acute 
rheumatism,  and  the  therapeutical  methods  which  had  been  previously  em- 
ployed were  soon  relegated  to  the  realm  of  ancient  history.  Patients  who 
formerly  suffered  indescribable  anguish  for  days  and  weeks  in  succession,  with 
scarcely  appreciable  results  from  the  alkaline  solutions  with  which  they  were 
drenched  and  the  sudorific  opiates  with  which  they  were  drugged,  now  found 
themselves  released  from  pain  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  able  to  leave 
their  beds  and  to  dress  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  third  day.  Opium  and 
morphine  were  no  longer  needed  to  procure  sleep,  and  the  treatment  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  was  transformed  into  a430sitive  pleasure  for  the  physi- 
cian, instead  of  being  the  wearisome  and  heart-sickening  drudgery  so  often 
experienced   in   former  times. 

Pure  salicylic  acid  produces  the  most  prompt  and  certain  effects  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatic  fever,  but  its  low  degree  of  solubility  has  largely 
interfered  with  its  use :  for  this  reason  the  salicylates  of  sodium,  of  potas- 
sium, and  of  ammonium  have  generally  replaced  the  acid.  Salicylic  acid 
may  be,  however,  administered  in  pills,  capsules,  or  effervescing  draughts. 
The  salicylates  maybe  given  in  a  simple  aqueous  solution  or  in  lemonade: 
whichever  preparation  is  selected,  the  dose  should  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains 
every  two  hours  until  the  ears  begin  to  hum  and  articular  pain  and  swelling 
subside ;  the  intervals  between  the  doses  may  be  then  lengthened  to  three  or 
four  hours,  but  a  continuous  influence  of  the  remedy  must  be  sustained  for  at 
least  a  week  after  the  disappearance  of  all  acute  symptoms,  otherwise  relapses 
will  be  frequently  witnessed. 

Salicylic  acid  and  the  salicylates  are  powerful  agents  for  the  reduction  of 
temperature  in  all  forms  of  fever,  but  in  addition  to  their  antipyretic  action 
they  exert  a  special  anodyne  influence  over  the  painful  symptoms  of  rheu- 
matism. Their  influence  upon  the  tumefaction  of  the  affected  joints  is  usu- 
ally conspicuous,  and  is  due  to  their  effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  con- 
trolling the  circulation  and  transudation  of  liquid  from  the  capillaries  about 
the  joints. 

The  effect  of  the  salicylates  upon  cardiac  and  other  visceral  lesions  in  acute 
rheumatism  has  been  debated  at  great  length.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  these  remedies  possess  great  efficacy  for  the  prevention  of  such  lesions, 
but  that  they  are  comparatively  powerless  to  cure  them  when  once  established. 
Many  of  the  failures  to  prevent  cardiac  lesions  have  been  due  to  an  inefficient 
and  timid  administration  of  the  drug  during  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  manner  in  w4iich  salicylic  acid  produces  its  favorable  influence  is  not 
yet  fully  understood.  It  is  very  efficient  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  and 
the  biliary  excreta,  but  its  action  is  not  merely  eliminative  :  it  is  specifically 
anodyne,  and  is  marked  by  great  power  to  regulate  certain  disordered  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  exercising  a  controlling  influence  over  the  libera- 
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Uou,  tlistrihntitm,  :mtl  disoliargc  of  lu'ut.  It  is  also  probable  that  it  exercises 
a  ])o\\iTliil  intliu'iu'o  over  the  processes  of  metabolism  in  the  tissues. 

The  iailiirc  of  the  saiievlates  to  produee  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  of 
aeut«'  rheumatism  is  fre<|neutly  <iiu"  to  an  ineffieieut  administration  of  the 
n-iuedv.  lint  in  a  small  nnmber  of  eases  this  explanation  cannot  be  urjjjed  :  it 
i>  probabU-  that  some  of  these  cases  are  not  real  examples  of  rheumatism,  but 
aix"  of  jr«»»<>i'i'h«eal  or  septic  origin.  Gouty  patients  and  suiferers  with  febrile 
exaerrbatious  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  contribute  a  certain  pro])ortion  of  these 
failures.  Sometimes,  however,  especially  among  elderly  people,  the  disease  is 
not  ameuable  to  the  salicylates,  and  is  more  favorably  influenced  by  the 
administration  of  quinine  and  the  alkaline  salts,  as  recommended  by  Garrod. 
AnaMuie  and  advnamic  patients  are  always  benefited  by  a  tonic  and  stimulant 
treatment  that  improves  the  circulation  and  sustains  the  heart.  In  such  cases 
capsicum,  gnaiac,  strychnine,  arsenic,  iron,  and  alcohol  are  of  great  service. 
It  is  in  acute  and  sthenic  forms  of  rheumatism  that  the  salicylates  are  most 
conspicuously  useful. 

The  prolonged  and  vigorous  use  of  the  salicylates  is  sometimes  attended 
with  disagreeable  consequences.  Gastric  irritation  may  be  thus  produced,  and 
certain  patients  v,ith  weak  hearts  find  these  drugs  too  depressing  in  their  cha- 
racter. Occasionally  headache  or  a  peculiar  delirium,  accompanied  by  halluci- 
nations identical  with  those  of  delirium  tremens,  may  be  experienced.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  albuminuria  and  heemorrhagic  effusions  can  be  correctly 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  salicylates,  since  those  accidents  are  sometimes  wit- 
nessed in  tlie  course  of  rheumatism  when  these  preparations  have  not  been 
administered.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  these  toxic  effects  are 
seldom  if  ever  witnessed  when  perfectly  pure  preparations  are  employed. 
For  this  reason  the  oil  of  wintergreen  and  salicylate  of  sodium  that  has 
been  prepared  with  it  have  been  recommended  by  experienced  practitioners. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  large  doses  in  which  the  impure  drug  is 
sometimes  given  must  exercise  irritant  and  unfavorable  effects ;  but  with 
caution  in  this  respect  no  danger  need  be  apprehended.  Salicylate  of 
sodium  is  the  remedy  most  frequently  employed,  on  account  of  its  ready 
solubility  and  its  comparative  freedom  from  irritating  influences  upon  the 
raucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Salol  is  by  many  considered  fully  equal 
to  the  salicylate  of  sodium,  but  its  insolubility  and  its  decided  effects  upon 
the  kidney,  together  with  its  comparatively  high  price,  have  combined  to 
greatly  restrict  its  employment. 

Benzoic  acid  and  the  benzoate  of  sodium  have  been  eiven  in  the  same 
doses  and  same  manner  as  salicylic  acid  and  the  salicylates,  but  they  possess 
no  advantages  over  those  remedies.  Other  antipyretic  agents — antipyrine, 
acetanilid,  and  pheuacetin — possess  considerable  power  to  alleviate  the  painful 
and  febrile  symptoms  of  acute  rheumatism,  but  they  are  less  efficient  than  the 
salicylates,  and  antipyrine  is  far  more  depressing  in  its  effect  upon  the  heart. 

The  inflamed  and  tumefied  joints  should  be  wrapped  in  flannel  or  in  cotton 
wool  covered  with  oiled  silk.    It  is  also  important  that  the  affected  joint  should 
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be  kept  as  motionless  as  possible.  It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  apply  a 
well-padded  splint  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  motion  of  the  inflamed  sur- 
faces. Since  the  introduction  of  the  salicylates  the  use  of  evaporating  lotions 
and  anodyne  applications  has  been  rendered  almost  wholly  unnecessary.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  hypodermic  injections  of  carbolic  acid  and  other  anodynes 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  painful  articulations.  When  other  treatment  fails, 
the  application  of  blisters  near  the  joints  is  usually  quite  eifectual.  In  certain 
obstinate  cases  involving  the  wrist  frequent  fomentations  with  water  as  hot  as 
can  be  tolerated  are  very  serviceable. 

The  occurrence  of  endocarditis  does  not  require  any  special  treatment.  It 
was  formerly  customary  to  give  mercury  in  such  cases,  but  the  practice  has 
now  been  generally  abandoned. 

Pericarditis,  in  like  manner,  does  not  require  special  medication  unless  the 
heart-sounds  indicate  cai-diac  weakness,  in  which  case  salicin  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  salicylates,  and  capsicum  or  camphor  may  be  prescribed.  If  the 
pericardial  sac  be  greatly  distended,  the  operation  of  paracentesis  must  be  per- 
formed by  passing  the  needle  of  an  aspirator  through  the  thoracic  wall  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  interspace,  near  the  left  border  of  the  sternum.  During  the 
later  stages  of  pericarditis  a  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  precordial  region, 
and  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  ab- 
sorption. 

The  occurrence  of  pneumonia  requires  the  same  treatment  as  that  which 
is  ordinarily  employed  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  inflammation. 

Pharyngeal  and  tonsillar  inflammation  is  best  treated  by  the  administration 
of  salicylic  acid  in  an  effervescent  draught.  The  ordinary  gargles  and  topical 
applications  should  be  also  employed,  such  as — 

I^.   Zinc,  sulph.,  3J  ; 

Liquor  calcis, 

Glycerin,  aa.  5j. — M. 

Sig.  Apply  with  a  probang  every  two  hours. 

The  occurrence  of  cerebral  rheumatism  accomj^anied  by  an  inordinate  ele- 
vation of  temperature  demands  the  employment  of  baths,  according  to  the 
method  so  generally  useful  in  typhoid  fever.  The  patient  must  be  placed  in 
a  full  bath  at  the  temperature  of  90°  F.,  and  the  water  should  be  cooled  to 
70°  F.  or  even  as  low  as  60°.  The  patient  should  remain  immersed  in  the 
water,  and  should  be  rubbed  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  until  he  complains  of 
cold  or  until  the  temperature  of  the  body  has  fallen  to  about  100°  F.  He 
should  then  be  placed  in  bed  and  be  rapidly  dried  in  a  blanket,  receiving  at 
the  same  time  a  cup  of  warm  "beef-tea  and,  if  necessary,  an  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant. Reduction  of  temperature,  cessation  of  delirium,  and  natural  sleep 
follow  this  method  of  treatment.  The  baths  should  be  repeated  as  often  as 
the  temperature  approaches  105°  F.  When  the  conveniences  for  the  admin- 
istration of  cold  baths  cannot  be  obtained,  recourse  must  be  had  to  cold  packs 
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and  rnhhinu  witli  ici'-watrr.  It  will  bo  always  necessary  to  explain  to  the 
iViiMitls  ol"  the  patient  i1h^  (lani2:er  of  tlio  situation,  together  with  a  positive 
assertion  ol'  the  heiiefit  that  may  be  expected  from  refrigeration,  since  popnlar 
prejutliees  are  strongly  oi)pose(l  to  the  method. 


SUBACUTE   ARTICULAR  RHEUMATISM. 

'I'll IS  Conn  of  the  disease  is  eharaetcrized  by  articnlar  lesions  similar  to 
those  which  are  eneonntered  in  the  acnte  form,  bnt  their  evolution  is  less 
s|)<hh1v.  eardiac  and  other  visceral  complications  are  less  frequently  observed, 
and  c.invalesccnce  is  more  protracted  than  in  the  acute  disease.  The  local 
articnlar  manifestations  are  less  ])ainfid,  the  large  joints  are  not  invaded  as 
otieii  as  the  small  joints  of  the  extremities,  bnt  the  disease  is  much  more 
obstinate  and  tedious  than  when  it  assumes  the  acute  form.  The  subsidence 
of  local  disorder  proceeds  very  gradually,  and  is  often  imperfectly  accom- 
plished, so  that  stiffness  of  the  joints  and  adhesion  of  the  articular  surfaces 
are  more  likely  to  ])ersist  as  a  permanent  result  of  the  disease.  ^Visceral 
lesions  are  less  frequently  eneomitered  than  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  but 
when  they  do  occur  they  are  quite  as  complete  and  as  formidable  as  when  they 
accompany  tiie  acute  disease.  There  is  no  uniform  relation  between  the  intens- 
ity of  tlie  articular  manifestations  and  the  severity  of  the  visceral  lesions  :  a 
moderate  degree  of  external  disorder  may  be  accompanied  by  the  most  dan- 
gerous alterations  of  structure  in  the  heart  and  other  internal  organs.  In  like 
manner,  though  febrile  symptoms  are  usually  insignificant,  the  blood  becomes 
as  completely  impoverisiied  as  in  acute  articidar  rheumatism.  The  course  of 
subacute  rheumatism  is  quite  continuous,  though  subject  to  partial  remissions 
and  moderate  exacerbations :  there  are  nothing  like  the  rapid  changes  and 
migratory  character  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is 
usually  ]n-olonged  from  six  weeks  to  several  months. 

Subacute  articular  rheumatism  must  not  be  considered  as  a  radically  differ- 
ent disease  from  the  acute  form.  The  characteristic  variations  are  founded 
upon  individual  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  temperament  rather  than 
upon  differences  pertaining  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  in  many  eases  the  symptoms  and  behavior  of  the  disorder  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  forms  of  rheumatism  that  are  dependent  upon  a  previous 
infection,  such  as  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism.  In  the  present  state  of  ignorance 
regarding  the  ultimate  cause  of  rheumatism  in  general  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  decision  regarding  these  matters. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  subacute  rheuuiatism  from  other  chronic 
articular  diseases,  from  secondary  rheumatism,  from  chronic  rheumatism  in  its 
stages  of  exacerbation,  and  from  subacute  varieties  of  gout  that  involve  the 
small  joints.     Tlie  effects  of  colchieum  and  the  application  of  the  uric-acid 
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test  will  often  furnish  the  means  for  discrimination  between  rheumatic  and 
gouty  disorders,  and  the  course  and  termination  of  the  disease  will  distinguish 
it  from  genuine  chronic  rheumatism,  while  attentive  consideration  of  the  his- 
tory will  aid  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  subacute  articular  rheuma- 
tism and  other  secondary  arthropathies. 

The  prognosis  is  less  serious  than  in  acute  rheumatism,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  longer  and  less  amenable  to 
treatment. 

Treatment. — The  salicylates  and  other  antagonists  of  acute  rheumatism 
are  less  efficient  in  subacute  forms  of  the  disease.  General  constitutional 
treatment  and  restorative  measures  are  of  great  importance.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  quinine  is  most  effectual. 
Colchicum  is  of  more  value  when  there  is  considerable  effusion  in  and  about 
the  joints.  The  local  treatment  of  the  tumefied  articulations  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  affected  joints  should  be  supported  by  the  application  of 
proper  apparatus,  but  passive  movements  must  be  frequently  employed  in 
order  to  prevent  ankylosis.  Hot  fomentations,  flying  blisters  often  repeated, 
tincture  of  iodine,  wet  cups  when  they  can  be  applied,  and  sometimes  the 
actual  cautery,  are  of  service. 


CHRONIC  ARTICULAR  RHEUMATISM. 

Chronic  articular  rheumatism  comprises  a  group  of  slowly-develop- 
ing and  long-continued  affections  of  the  articular  or  ])eriarticular  structures 
that  are  dependent  upon  the  same  causes  and  changes  by  which  other  forms 
of  rheumatism  are  produced. 

Etiology. — Chronic  rheumatism  is  a  disease  that  occurs  rather  later  in  life 
than  acute  articular  rheumatism.  It  may,  however,  occur  at  any  age,  though 
the  years  between  forty  and  sixty  afford  the  greatest  number  of  cases.  The 
disease  is  observed  more  frequently  among  women  than  among  men.  Hered- 
itary influences  operate  powerfully  to  favor  its  occurrence. 

Among  the  external  causes  of  clironic  rheumatism,  cold,  damp,  poverty, 
and  social  misery  are  powerful  adjuvants  in  the  dev^elopment  of  the  disease. 
Disorders  of  the  sexual  apparatus,  especially  gonorrhoea,  are  not  unfrequently 
discovered  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  chronic  rheumatism,  though  gon- 
orrhoea is  more  frequently  followed  by  subacute  articular  rheumatism  than  by 
the  genuine  chronic  disease. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  many  cases  of  long  duration  the  articular 
lesions  do  not  exhibit  any  great  degree  of  severity.  The  inflammatory  changes 
are  of  a  superficial  character,  yet  sometimes  they  are  sufficient  to  produce  con- 
traction of  the  aponeuroses  and  tendons,  so  that  the  joints  become  stiffened  and 
deformed.    The  changes,  however,  are  not  as  deep-seated  nor  the  bones  so  pro- 
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touiullv  implicated  as  in  rlu'iiinatoid  arthritis,  whicli  in  some  respects  the  dis- 
ease el()si>lv  res('inl)Ii's.  The  ulnar  deHeetion  of"  the  fingers  and  tlie  peculiar 
alitiiiatr  tlcxion  and  extension  of  tlie  successive  phalanges  have  been  described 
li\  .latcoiid  under  the  title  ol'  r/icuindfismc  chronique  jibreux. 

In  nian\  instanees  chronic  rheuinatisni  a])parently  originates  in  an  acute 
attack.  \\  hicli  becomes  unusually  prolonged  and  gradually  degenerates  into  the 
ehronie  Ibrm,  very  nnieh  as  chronic  bronchitis  or  chronic  endocarditis  uuiy  be 
relatctl  t«»  acute  attacks  of  those  diseases.  In  such  eases  the  articular  lesions 
bcH'ome  more  or  less  pernuinent,  and  do  not  yield  to  the  action  of"  the  sali- 
cylates. 

Symptoms. — Chronic  articidar  rheumatism  frequently  exists  without  any 
conspicuous  visible  signs  in  the  afllected  joints.  The  patient,  however,  com- 
plains of  i)aiu,  which  is  aggravated  by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  weather. 
The  joints  that  are  most  exposed  to  excessive  fatigue  during  the  ordinary  avo- 
cations of  life  si'rve  as  favorite  seats  for  the  localization  of  the  disease.  The 
large  joints  are  invaded  as  well  as  the  smaller  articulations  without  much 
regard  to  .symmetrical  or  peripheral  distribution,  such  as  may  be  usually  ob- 
served in  rlieinnatoid  arthritis.  The  affected  joints  are  subject  to  exacerba- 
tions of  swelling,  heat,  and  pain,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  merely  stiffened 
without  visible  swelling  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Their  move- 
ment is  attended  with  a  ])eculiar  creaking  sound,  which  differs  from  the  grat- 
ing noi.^e  that  is  audible  in  old  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Chronic  endocarditis  sometimes  is  associated  with  chronic  articular  rheu- 
matism, but  such  association  is  less  frequent  than  with  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease. 

Treatment. — Warm  clothing  and  the  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold, 
damp  weather  are  the  principal  pro])hylactic  measures  against  chronic  rheu- 
matism. The  local  ap])lication  of  iodine  paint  upon  the  affected  joints  is 
useful.  They  may  be  also  benefited  by  careful  friction  with  neats'-foot  oil, 
accompanied  by  judicious  movements  according  to  the  Swedish  method. 
For  internal  medication  iodide  of  potassium  and  quinine,  or  quinine  with 
citrate  of  potassium,  or  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum,  are  the  mosf 
useful  remedies.  Ichthyol  has  been  alternately  recommended  and  decried  as 
a  remedy  for  the  disease.  The  salicylates  are  useless.  General  constitutional 
treatment  of  a  character  that  improves  the  quality  of  the  blood  and  invig- 
orates the  general  health  will  greatly  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  patient. 
In  many  eases  a  long-continued  course  of  cod-liver  oil  has  been  found  service- 
able. Frequent  hot  baths,  accompanied  by  general  and  local  manipulations 
during  the  bath,  are  of  great  service.  The  \vaters  of  certain  saline,  sulphur- 
ous, and  arsenical  .springs  have  been  highly  recommended,  but  the  thermal 
springs  are  most  efficient,  because  of  their  temperature  rather  than  by  reason 
of  the  mineral  constituents  of  their  waters.  The  temperature  of  the  bath 
should  be  constant,  and  every  ])recaution  should  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure 
to  a  chill  either  during  or  after  the  bath. 
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ABARTIOULAR  RHEUMATISM. 

"  Abarticular  rheumatism  "  is  a  convenient  term  that  has  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  designating  that  extensive  group  of  symptoms  which,  while 
dependent  upon  the  same  causes  with  articular  rheumatism,  are  displayed  in 
those  organs  and  tissues  that  are  not  connected  with  the  joints  themselves.  In 
this  class  raav  be  therefore  included  the  forms  of  visceral  rheumatism  that 
have  been  already  considered,  but  there  is  in  addition  a  large  number  of  phe- 
nomena which  may  occur  independently  of  articular  disease  in  subjects  who 
never  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  such  disorder.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  such  patients  may  not  at  some  time  exhibit  articular  symptoms  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  abarticular  manifestations  which  they  usually  experience. 

Rheumatism  of  thp:  Skin. — Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  coex- 
istence of  certain  cutaneous  eruptions  with  acute  articular  rheumatism,  but  in 
addition  to  these  special  and  accidental  symptoms  of  the  general  disturbance 
that  accompanies  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  there  is  an  extensive  class  of 
skin  diseases  that  are  particularly  related  to  the  rheumatic  predisposition. 
These  cutaneous  disorders  sometimes  appear  in  connection  with  other  symp- 
toms of  rheumatism,  but  in  certain  cases  they  exhibit  a  species  of  alternation 
with  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  disease.  According  to  Besnier,  the 
cutaneous  eruptions  that  are  specially  related  with  acute  rheumatism  are  the 
various  forms  of  erythema,  urticaria,  purpura,  hydroa,  and  pityriasis.  These 
constitute  the  cutaneous  symptoms  of  acute  rheumatism,  though  they  are  by 
no  means  universally  allied  with  that  disease.  It  is  only  wiien  they  occur  in 
connection  with  a  rheumatic  predisposition  or  with  distinctly  rheumatic  phe- 
nomena in  other  parts  of  the  body  that  they  are  entitled  to  consideration  as 
integral  parts  of  the  general  rheumatic  outbreak.  Erysipelas  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  rheumatic  disease,  though  it  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  rheu- 
matism or  may  be  experienced  as  a  secondary  consequence  of  a  rheumatic 
attack. 

In  addition  to  the  acute  eruptions  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  chronic  cutaneous  diseases  which,  though  occurring  among  patients 
who  exhibit  no  rheumatic  predisposition,  are  nevertheless  often  witnessed 
under  such  circumstances  and  in  such  association  with  other  rheumatic  phe- 
nomena that  their  dependence  in  certain  individual  cases  upon  the  causes  of 
rheumatism  cannot  be  denied.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  dry  and 
circumscribed  form  of  eczema,  sycosis  involving  the  upper  lip,  various  forms 
of  psoriasis  occupying  the  palms  of  the  hands  as  well  as  the  feet  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  genital  organs,  certain  varieties  of  acne,  and  the  species 
of  prurigo  that  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  winter  itch."  These  disorders 
are  sometimes  benefited  by  treatment  that  is  addressed  to  the  rheumatic 
diathesis,  but  they  are  not  always  amenable  to  such  treatment;  and 
in  many  instances  some  of  them  are  curable  by  local  ap])lications  witliout 
regard  to  any  constitutional  condition.     It  is  only  when  clearly  associated  or 
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altt'iiiatiii":  with   iho'uinatio  disortlors  that  such  cutaneous  manifestations  can 
c'hiiiii  tlif  titir  (if  rhi'iiniatio  diseases  of  the  skin. 

KiiiiMMisM  OK  riiK  Vascular  Apparatus. — A  notable  connection 
lH(\\(>tii  ciiilartcritis  and  the  arthritic  diathesis  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  that 
term  has  l..n-:  liccii  remarked.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Cornil  that  cak-arcous 
dej:enerati(»n  of  the  vaseuhu'  walls  is  dependent  upon  gout,  while  rheumatism 
])nHhu-e>  I'attv  degeneration  of  the  larger  arteries.  Gueneau  de  Mussy  has 
shown  that  fullv  one-Iialf  of  the  cases  of  chronic  arteritis  are  dependent  upon 
arthritic  causes,  and  that  l)v  far  tiic  larger  portion  of  these  arthritic  causes  are 
rheumatic  rather  than  gouty. 

'I'he  effects  of  rheumatism  upon  the  venous  system  are  indicated  by  the 
tKinrrcnce  of  varicose  veins  in  the  lower  limbs  and  dilatation  of  the  hseraor- 
rhoidal  veins  and  of  the  little  veins  upon  the  alee  nasi  and  malar  portions  of 
the  face.  Sometimes  similar  festoons  and  rosettes  of  dilated  capillaries  are  vis- 
ible in  the  skin  upnn  the  lower  extremities. 

Kiii'.rMATiKM  OF  THE  Eye  seldom  occurs  in  connection  with  acute  articu- 
lar rheumatism,  but  it  is  sometimes  witnessed  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  with 
secondarv  forms  of  the  disease.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  character- 
istics of  tiie  inflammatory  lesions  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  from 
simple  infiannuations  unconnected  with  a  rheumatic  cause. 

Muscular  Rheumatism. — Very  little  is  known  regarding  the  exact  seat 
and  character  of  the  pathological  changes  that  accompany  muscular  rheuma- 
tism. The  mode  of  its  course  and  its  intimate  connection  with  other  phe- 
nomena of  rheumatism  render  its  nature  unquestionable.  It  is  probable  that 
the  seat  of  the  affection  is  located  in  all  the  tissues  that  unite  to  constitute  a 
muscle.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  disorder  is  the  existence  of 
pain,  that  is  excited  or  aggravated  by  every  form  of  motion  that  involves  the 
affected  muscle  or  group  of  muscles. 

Muscular  rheumatism  is  a  very  common  disease :  with  variable  degrees  of 
severity  it  accompanies  the  majority  of  acute  and  chronic  cases  of  articular 
rheumatism.  It  is  also  often  experienced  as  an  inde])endent  affection.  It 
occurs  Avithout  much  relation  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is  probably  as 
common  in  the  tropics  as  in  the  temperate  zone,  since  it  prevails  wherever 
perspiration  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  suppressed  by  exposure  of  the  body  to 
cold  air.  It  is  a  disease  of  all  ages,  though  in  its  persistent  and  chronic  forms 
it  affects  old  people  rather  than  children  and  young  adults.  Mere  difference 
of  sex  probably  exerts  no  other  influence  upon  the  liability  to  the  disease 
beyond  the  fact  that  men  are  more  subject  to  exposure  than  women.  Heredi- 
tary traits  and  the  possession  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis  exercise  a  predomina- 
ting influence  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 

Sudden  refrigeration  of  the  body  during  perspiration  is  the  principal  excit- 
ing cause  of  muscular  rheumatism.  Unilateral  chilling  of  the  surface,  such 
as  is  experienced  when  the  patient  sits  beside  an  open  window  in  a  draught  of 
cool  air,  is  thought  to  be  especially  prejudicial. 

Very  conspicuous  is  the  influence  of  injuries,  strains,  and  over-exertion  of 
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the  muscles.  The  muscles  that  have  been  thus  over-excited  are  most  liable  to 
invasion  by  the  disease :  for  this  reason  its  manifestations  are  frequently  local- 
ized in  the  lumbar  region,  in  the  shoulders,  or  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremi- 
ties, according  to  the  previous  occupation  that  may  have  determined  the  par- 
ticular character  of  muscular  exertion  before  the  attack. 

The  pathological  changes  that  exist  in  muscular  rheumatism  are  not  well 
understood,  since  the  disease  is  rarely  fatal  and  the  opportunity  for  anatom- 
ical study  is  seldom  enjoyed.  In  fatal  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism 
the  affected  muscles  exhibit  the  changes  characteristic  of  inflammation.  The 
muscular  fibres  are  swelled  and  granular  or  in  a  state  of  vitreous  degenera- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  slight  manifestations  of  a  similar  tendency  might  be 
discovered  in  ordinary  muscular  rheumatism  were  the  opportunity  aftbrded  for 
investigation.  In  certain  cases  there  is  an  evident  atrophy  of  the  muscles — a 
fact  that  indicates  an  affection  of  the  trophic  nerves  by  which  the  nutrition  of 
the  muscles  is  controlled. 

Among  the  clinical  symptoms  of  muscular  rheumatism,  pain  is  the  most 
conspicuous.  It  is  excited  by  every  muscular  contraction,  by  pressure,  by 
variations  of  temperature,  and  by  modifications  of  the  electric,  barometric, 
and  hygrometric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Pain  is  frequently  worse  at 
niffht,  and  is  ao-p-ravated  bv  the  warmth  of  the  couch.  It  is  sometimes  lanci- 
nating  and  paroxysmal ;  in  other  cases  it  is  deep,  dull,  and  fixed ;  while  in 
still  other  cases  it  is  movable  and  transient,  flitting  from  place  to  place  with 
surjjrising  rapidity. 

The  affected  muscles  do  not  often  exhibit  any  visible  changes.  When 
swelling,  tenderness,  heat,  and  redness  are  apparent,  the  muscle  is  probably 
invaded  by  some  other  form  of  inflammation.  Sometimes  tenderness  is  not 
experienced  on  pressure  over  the  entire  muscle,  only  certain  fasciculi  being 
affected,  while  others  escape. 

The  affected  muscles  are  generally  instinctively  relaxed,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible maintained  in  a  position  to  avoid  contraction.  The  muscles  are  not  act- 
ually paralyzed,  but  they  are  spontaneously  relieved  from  duty  in  order  to 
avoid  the  pain  that  would  accompany  their  movement.  Genuine  rheumatic 
paralysis,  when  it  occurs,  is  the  result  of  lesions  involving  the  nerves  that  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles. 

Fever  is  only  observed  in  certain  acute  cases  or  when  associated  with  acute 
articular  rheumatism.  Sometimes  in  chronic  cases  the  exacerbations  of  pain  are 
accompanied  by  a  transient  febrile  movement  that  is  especially  severe  at  night. 

Acute  muscular  rl|eumatism  is  generally  manifested  in  a  single  muscle  or 
group  of  muscles,  such  as  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  deltoid,  or  lumbar  nnis- 
cles.  The  chronic  forms  of  muscular  rheumatism  are  much  more  widely  dis- 
tributed, involving  many  muscles  at  the  same  time  or  in  rapid  succession. 
Wherever  muscular  tissue  exists,  there  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  may 
be  experienced.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  striated  muscles  are  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  but  occasionally  non-striated  muscular  fibres,  like  the  muscles  of 
the  oesophagus  and  of  the  bladder,  give  signs  of  participation. 
Vol.  II.— 12 
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Tlu"  duration  of  imisonlar  rluMimatism  is  exceedingly  variable.  Brief  and 
acute  cjjses  rai>itllv  recover,  but  chronic  Ibrnis  of  the  disease  may  continue 
intrrniinably. 

The  diagnosis  of  nniscular  rhcninatisni  is  determined  by  observation  of 
|):iiii  which  is  airgravatcd  by  muscular  contraction  rather  than  by  pressure 
uiMni  the  nniscular  substance.  In  muscular  rheumatism  there  is  absence  of 
the  jjaiufnl  |H)ints  that  arc  characteristic  of  neuralgia,  and  there  is  no  real 
jiaraivsis  and  i-ontracture,  such  as  are  observed  in  cases  of  neuritis.  In  cer- 
tain i-ascs  tli(>  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  the  rapid  development  of  stiffness 
and  innnobility  of  the  affected  parts  point  to  rheumatic  rather  than  to  any 
other  cause  for  the  |)ainful  manifestations,  as  when  a  stiff  neck  or  a  crick  in 
the  back  or  a  painful  stitch  in  the  side  are  suddenly  developed. 

So  far  as  danger  to  life  is  concerned,  the  prognosis  is  good,  but  the  occur- 
rence of  muscular  rheumatism,  especially  in  young  children,  is  a  serious  indi- 
cation of  the  existence  of  the  arthritic  diathesis,  rendering  the  prognosis  unfa- 
vorable so  far  as  future  manifestations  of  that  predisposition  are  concerned. 
"When  repeated  attacks  are  experienced  there  is  danger  of  the  development  of 
a  cachectic  condition  or  of  local  muscular  paralysis  or  contracture  as  a  conse- 
quence of  participation  of  the  nerves  in  the  disease. 

Treatment. — Severe  forms  of  muscular  rheumatism  require  the  adminis- 
tration of  anodynes  and  opiates.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  fre- 
quently serves  to  arrest,  as  if  by  magic,  the  painful  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
ease. So  grateful  is  this  experience  that  the  danger  of  thus  contracting  the 
opium  habit  must  not  be  overlooked.  Sometimes  hyjiodermic  injections  of 
pure  water  afford  equal  relief,  but  this  method  is  attended  with  considerable 
uncertainty.  Warm  applications  generally  afford  considerable  comfort.  Rub- 
ber bags  filled  with  hot  water,  bags  of  hot  sand,  or  of  heated  salt — in  fact, 
anything  that  can  retain  heat  for  a  considerable  time — will  afford  relief.  The 
old-fashioned  expedient  of  covering  the  affected  muscles  with  several  layers  of 
flannel,  and  then  passing  a  heated  flat-iron  backward  and  forward  over  the 
painful  spot,  is  an  excellent  method  for  relieving  the  dull  pain  that  is  some- 
times so  distressing.  The  use  of  electrical  brushes,  massage,  cujjping-glasses, 
and  friction  with  stimulating  liniments  is  frequently  beneficial,  but  these 
measures  are  all  sometimes  followed  by  failure.  Mustard  plasters  and  flying 
blisters  are  very  effectual  for  the  relief  of  pain.  In  many  instances  the  pro- 
motion of  perspiration  is  exceedingly  beneficial :  for  this  purpose  the  Turkish 
bath  or  an  alcohol  sweat  is  of  great  value.  In  certain  cases,  how^ever,  these 
expedients  are  unsuccessful,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  em])loy  the  methods 
that  are  useful  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  of  the  nerve-trunks ;  in  such 
cases  benefit  can  be  sometimes  obtained  from  electric  baths  or  from  weak  con- 
tinuous currents  of  electricity  that  are  ajiplied  for  many  hours  consecutively. 

Rheumatism  of  the  Nerves. — Multiple  peripheral  neuritis  sometimes 
follows  acute  articular  rheumatism.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  usual  symptoms 
of  neuritis,  and  is  often  followed  by  trophic  changes.  The  ulnar  nerve  is  a 
favorite   seat  of  such   rheumatic  inflammation.     The   muscles   of   the  hand 
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undergo  atrophy  and  contracture,  and  the  skin  over  the  phalanges  assumes 
the  dry  and  gk)ssy  appearance  so  commonly  observed  in  other  forms  of 
neuritis. 

Neuralgic  pains  of  a  rheumatic  character  are  not  uncommon,  though  it 
may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  neuralgia  from  simple 
exposure  to  cold  and  genuine  rheumatic  neuralgia.  The  history  of  the 
case  and  the  associated  symptoms  must  be  considered  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  probable  diagnosis. 

Although  rheumatic  neuralgia  may  be  experienced  in  any  nerve,  it  is  the 
sciatic  nerve  that  is  most  frequently  thus  aifected.  Chronic  sciatica  is  always 
highly  suggestive  of  the  arthritic  diathesis,  and  is  more  frequently  of  rheu- 
matic than  of  gouty  origin. 

Abarticular  RheUxMatism  of  the  Internal  Organs. — Various 
chronic  and  subacute  yet  distressing  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
sometimes  have  their  origin  in  rheumatism.  Chronic  cerebral  rheumatism  is 
characterized  by  vertigo,  noises  in  the  ears,  a  certain  amount  of  deafness,  loss 
of  sleep,  hypochondria,  failure  of  memory,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  debil- 
ity. In  certain  cases  the  symptoms  of  insanity  of  a  depressive  type  are 
unmistakable.  The  duration  of  the  disease  may  continue  for  months  or  for 
years  :  it  is  sometimes  relieved  or  disappears  altogether  upon  the  occurrence 
of  the  articular  manifestations  of  rheumatism. 

Hemicrania  is  another  manifestation  of  abarticular  rheumatism,  with  which 
it  is  related  in  a  manner  analogous  to  its  relation  with  gout  and  other  varieties 
of  arthritism. 

Chorea  is  in  numerous  cases  undoubtedly  connected  with  a  rheumatic  pre- 
disposition :  it  is  by  many  authors  regarded  as  an  abarticular  manifestation 
that  is  peculiar  to  early  life,  since  children  suffer  more  frequently  than  adults 
from  abarticular  rheumatism. 

Various  phenomena  of  spinal  irritation  can  be  often  referred  to  a  rheu- 
matic cause.  They  are  characterized  by  pain  in  the  back  and  loins  at  night, 
accompanied  by  nocturnal  priapism  that  is  not  relieved  by  copulation,  and  by 
indefinite  sensations  of  discomfort  in  the  ovaries  or  in  the  scrotum.  Some- 
times these  nocturnal  pains  are  experienced  in  the  coccyx,  rectum,  or  bladder, 
and  are  associated  with  various  forms  of  myalgia,  rendering  life  miserable 
notwithstanding  the  general  appearance  of  health  by  which  the  patients  are 
characterized.  A  rheumatic  cause  for  all  these  affections  should  not  be  hastily 
assumed  without  sufficient  proof  drawn  from  other  unquestionable  manifesta- 
tions of  a  rheumatic  character. 

In  the  alimentary  canal  rheumatism  occasionally  ])roduces  ])ainful  sensa- 
tions in  the  tongue.  Paroxysmal  difficulty  of  swallowing  is  sometimes  experi- 
enced as  a  result  of  a  rheumatic  condition  of  the  oesophageal  muscles.  Dilata- 
tion of  the  stomach,  acid  dyspepsia,  pyrosis,  flatulence,  vertigo,  and  gastralgia 
are  not  uncommon  among  rheumatic  jwtients.  These  symptoms  frequently 
alternate  with  external  manifestations  of  a  rheumatic  character  or  with  other 
visceral  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
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Intestinal  tlatuloncr,  ccm.-t iinition,  or  iliarrhoea,  alone  or  alternately  and 
i'<.>ns('<'ntivflv,  are  conunon  syini>toin.s  of  internal  rheumatism.  Rheumatic 
diarrhd'a  is  rre(|n('ntly  veiy  obstinate  and  of  louia;  duration.  It  shoidd  always 
U'  sns]MH-t(Hl  in  eases  of  chronie  diarrhoea  for  whieh  no  other  cause  can  be  dis- 
ooven-d.  ("crtaiii  severe  forms  of  intestinal  colic  are  similarly  connected  with 
rheiunatism,  :in(l  are  successfully  treated  in  accordance  with  the  indications 
that  are  thus  aiVonled.  Tt  is  probable  that  certain  cases  of  hepatalti'ia  with  or 
without  icterus,  and  of  catarrhal  jaimdice,  are  dependent  upon  a  rheumatic 
eiuise. 

Kheuinatif  afftvtions  of  the  kidney  are  very  ephemeral  and  of  trifling 
importance  :  while  gout  inflicts  serious  injury  upon  the  kidney,  rheumatism 
is  seldom  followed  by  any  important  disturbances  of  that  organ.  The  same 
thing  is  trne  of  the  other  urinary  and  sexual  organs.  Rheumatic  neuralgia 
of  the  ilio-scrotal  nerves  extending  to,  and  also  involving,  the  testicle  is  not 
uncommon. 

Rheumatism  of  the  uterus  is  probably  a  rare  event,  but  the  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  organ  is  undoubtedly  subject  to  many  of  the  lesions  and  pains 
that  are  characteristic  of  rheumatism  involving  the  dermal  and  subdermal 
tissues  of  the  body.  Various  mucous  inflammations  and  herpetic  eruptions 
about  the  neck  and  cervical  canal  of  the  uterus  are  of  this  character. 

Of  the  same  character  are  many  of  the  so-called  herpetic  manifestations 
within  the  pharynx.  Catarrhal  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  usu- 
ally frecpient  and  obstinate  among  rheumatic  subjects.  Sudden  and  violent 
attacks  of  coryza  and  of  hay  fever  are  often  thus  related.  Laryngeal  and 
bronchial  inflammations  also  acquire  similar  characteristics  when  they  occur 
in  rheumatic  subjects.  Sudden  attacks  of  hoarseness  and  of  spasmodic  cough 
may  be  thus  explained.  In  like  manner  the  phenomena  of  asthma  may  be 
excited  by  causes  that  are  dependent  either  upon  a  rheumatic  or  a  gouty  pre- 
disposition, and  in  many  instances  its  paroxysms  alternate  with  the  external 
manifestations  of  cutaneous  rheumatism. 

Besides  all  the  above-enumerated  forms  by  which  abarticular  rheumatism 
reveals  itself,  there  still  remains  an  innumerable  army  of  cases  in  which  the 
disease  lies  masked  under  various  indefinite  nervous  symptoms.  Of  these, 
none  are  persistent  or  pathognomonic.  They  are  multiple,  variable,  and 
ftigitive,  yet  persistent  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned.  They  may  be 
considered  as  nervous  manifestations  of  an  otherwise  latent  arthritic  diath- 
esis, upon  which  their  ultimate  dependence  is  often  demonstrated  by  some 
unmistakable  explosion  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  rheumatism. 

Chief  among  the  causes  of  these  nervous  manifestations  of  masked  rheu- 
matism must  be  ranked  the  neurotic  constitution,  that  peculiar  nervous  state 
which  is  either  hereditary,  congenital,  or  acquired.  A  debilitated  condition 
of  particular  organs  of  the  body,  and  that  general  physical  deterioration  which 
results  from  debauchery^,  over-exertion,  neglect  of  exercise,  care  and  anxiety, 
associated  with  unwholesome  hygienic  surroundings,  are  common  causes  that 
favor  the  manifestations  of  masked  rheumatism.     The  existence  of  such  a 
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fundamental  predisposition  needs  only  the  action  of  the  exciting  causes  of 
ordinaiy  rheumatism  to  arouse  a  whole  train  of  morbid  symptoms  which 
chiefly  involve  the  internal  visceral  nerves.  The  patient  becomes  irritable, 
despondent,  incapable  of  active  intellectual  occupation  ;  his  sleep  is  uncertain, 
interrupted,  and  unrefreshing ;  there  is  a  morbid  susceptibility  to  cold  ;  dys- 
pepsia, neuralgia,  palpitation,  vertigo,  and  innumerable  other  vague  manifes- 
tations of  visceral  nervous  disorder  make  their  appearance.  These  phenomena 
are  usually  experienced  during  cold  weather  :  sometimes  the  patient  seems  to 
be  wholly  relieved  during  the  heat  of  summer  or  after  a  vacation  in  the  coun- 
try, but  with  the  return  pf  damp  and  autumnal  weather  or  during  the  winter 
and  chilly  spring  months  the  symptoms  are  renewed  and  persist  until  the 
return  of  sununer.  In  confirmed  and  chronic  cases,  however,  there  is  a  lia- 
bility to  manifestation  of  morbid  symptoms  with  every  change  of  weather,  so 
that  the  patient  becomes  a  veritable  living  barometer,  sensitive  to  every  change 
of  atmosj)heric  pressure,  moisture,  electrical  condition,  and  direction  of  wind. 

The  treatment  of  the  condition  thus  indicated  demands  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  general  health  rather  than  to  the  individual  symptoms  of  which  the 
patient  complains.  Long-continued  medication  with  small,  tonic  doses  of 
quinine  is  often  the  best  treatment  for  the  debilitated  constitution.  With  this 
remedy  may  be  associated  iodide  of  potassium  in  small  doses,  iron,  and  cod- 
liver  oil.  Local  symptoms  may  be  sometimes  relieved  by  the  application  of 
dry  cups  and  various  anodyne  or  irritating  liniments.  The  long-continued 
practice  of  massage  is  also  invaluable,  and  hydropathic  treatment  should  never 
be  neglected  in  obstinate  cases.  The  mineral  constitution  of  the  various  ther- 
mal springs  is  of  much  less  importance  than  the  degree  of  temperature  of  the 
water.  Warm  baths,  careful  massage,  and  change  of  air  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  connected  with  hydrothermal  treatment. 

Secondary  Rheumatism. — The  term  ''  secondary  rheumatism  "  has  been 
applied  to  certain  forms  of  articular  disease  which  occur  as  a  consequence  of 
particular  infective  diseases.  Of  these  the  most  common  varieties  are  the 
arthropathies  that  sometimes  follow  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
relapsing  fever,  puerperal  fever,  pyaemia,  dysentery,  syphilis,  and  gonorrhoea. 
Until  the  discovery  of  the  actual  cause  of  rheumatism  it  will  be  impossible  to 
speak  positively  regarding  the  exact  relation  that  exists  between  such  articular 
diseases  and  genuine  rheumatism.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  their  ultimate 
causes  are  different,  but  that  the  local  manifestations  of  the  action  of  such 
various  causes  possess  a  degree  of  resemblance  that  is  based  upon  the  common 
identity  of  the  tissues  in  which  the  local  changes  are  exhibited.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  there  can  be  any  other  point  of  union  between 
scarlatinal  or  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  and  genuine  articular  rheumatism.  This 
view  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  failure  of  antirheumatic  remedies, 
like  the  salicylates,  when  administered  in  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  or  scarlatinal 
arthritis.  The  characteristics  of  these  pseudo-rheumatic  disorders  can  be 
therefore  most  appropriately  considered  in  connection  with  the  diseases  from 
which  they  respectively  originate. 
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TiiK  blood  may  be  looked  upon  either  as  a  fluid  tissue  in  which  the 
corpuscK's  represent  the  cells  and  the  plasma  the  matrix,  or  as  an  internal 
minlinm  bearinu"  the  same  relation  to  the  constituent  tissues  of  the  body  as  the 
external  medium  does  to  the  individual  as  a  whole.  The  corpuscles  make  up 
a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  blood,  the  rest  being  plasma. 
The  latter  contains  in  solution  the  fibrin-forming  factors,  various  proteid  sub- 
stances, extractives,  gases,  and  salts.  In  healthy  persons  the  composition  of 
the  blood  varies  within  extremely  narrow  limits,  so  well  compensated  are  the 
"  outgoings  "  by  the  "  incomings  "  in  the  diiferent  regions  of  the  body. 

During  the  past  half  century,  and  more  particularly  during  the  last  decade, 
much  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  blood  and  its  functions,  most 
of  the  advances  having  been  gained  through  improved  methods  of  histological 
and  microscopical  technique. 

In  the  healthy  adult  human  body  there  are  three  kinds  of  corpuscles  to  be 
made  out :  (1)  the  red  ;  (2)  the  white ;  and  (3)  the  so-called  blood-])laques. 

The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  homogeneous,  circular,  biconcave  disks,  aver- 
aging 7.5  fj.{l  fi  =  0.001  millimetre)  in  diameter.  They  are  non-nucleated  cells, 
consisting  of  a  colorless  framework  or  stroma  (discoplasma),  to  which  is  united 
in  a  peculiar  way  the  red  coloring  matter,  haemoglobin  (paraplasma),  the  com- 
bination being  such  as  to  prevent  the  extraction  of  the  haemoglobin  by  the 
serum,  in  which  it  is  easily  soluble,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  it  from  faulty 
processes  of  oxidation. 

The  white  blood-corpuscles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  larger  cells,  all  nucle- 
ated. There  are  several  varieties  of  them,  differing  in  their  size,  contractility, 
nuclear  form,  protoplasmic  granulation,  and  probably  in  function,  although  on 
this  latter  point  we  are  as  yet  profoundly  ignorant.  Some  of  them  are  capable 
of  active  amoeboid  movement,  which  may  be  watched  with  ease  in  fresh  blood 
specimens.  The  leucocytes  will  be  classified  and  further  described  when  we 
speak  of  the  differential  methods  of  staining  them. 

The  blood-plaques,  or  blood-plates,  of  Bizzozero  are  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  normal  blood-elements.  They  have  been  described  under  different 
names,  and  the  most  various  functions  have  been  assigned  to  them.  Thus 
Hayera    regards    them  as    the    ordinary  red   corpuscles  in  an   earlier    stage. 
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and  so  calls  them  hseraatoblasts.  They  are  small,  roundish,  colorless  pro- 
toplasmic disks,  which  in  fresh  blood  specimens  have  a  tendency  to  adhere 
to  one  another,  forming  little  aggregations  resembling  bunches  of  grapes. 
They  stain  well  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  basic  anilines,  particularly  in  gen- 
tian-violet. These  clumps  of  blood-plates  have  long  been  known  as  Schultze's 
granule-masses.  The  idea  of  Lowit,  that  they  are  formed  in  part  by  a  pre- 
cipitation of  globulins  from  the  blood-plasma  and  in  part  represent  portions 
of  broken-up  white  blood-corpuscles,  is  scarcely  tenable.  Personal  observation  ^ 
of  the  blood  of  newly-born  rats  convinced  me,  and  I  think  will  convince  any 
experienced  histologist,  that  these  bodies  are  as  much  independent  elements  as 
are  the  red  or  white  cells.  They  have  a  diameter  of  from  1.5  to  3.5  n,  and, 
according  to  SchieflPerdecker  and  Kossel,  are  of  high  specifi(^  gravity.  The 
blood-plates  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  so-called"  invisible  corpuscles" 
described  by  Norris,  the  latter  being  simply  ordinary  red  globules  deprived  of 
their  hsemoglobin.  I  described  them  as  main  constituents  of  white  thrombi — 
an  observation  confirmed  by  Bizzozero,  and  still  more  clearly  demonstrated  bv 
the  investigations  of  Eberth  and  Schimmelbusch,  and  later  by  Welch. 

The  Origin  of  the  Corpuscles. — Although  Oppel  in  a  recent  exhaustive 
review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  able  to  refer  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  over  one  hundred  investigators  in  this  field,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  blood-corpuscles  either  in  embryonic  or 
post-embryonic  life  is  even  now  in  an  unsatisfactory  and  unsettled  state. 
We  shall  briefly  mention  here  the  views  which  seem  to  be  best  founded. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  embryonic  life  there  are  no  blood-corpuscles 
formed.  When  they  do  appear  they  come  chiefly  from  mesoblastic  cells,  of 
which  certain  solid  columns  are  laid  down — the  rudiments  of  the  future  blood- 
vessels ;  the  central  cells  become  loosened  and  break  apart,  gradually  accumu- 
late haemoglobin  in  their  perinuclear  protoplasm,  and  form  the  first  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  cells  lining  the  hollowed-out  columns  are  differentiated  to 
form  the  vessel  walls.  These  first  corpuscles,  which  are  nucleated,  are  large 
and  oval,  resembling  somewhat  the  red  corpuscles  of  amphibians.  Many 
workers  believe  in  an  endoblastic  origin  for  the  red  blood-cells  at  this  stage. 
In  the  latter  embryonal  period  the  question  of  corpuscular  origin  becomes 
more  complex,  and  to  explain  it  the  most  divergent  theories  have  been 
advanced.  The  writers  of  the  early  half  of  the  century  were  of  the  opim'on 
that  the  liver  manufactured  most  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  either  from  cells 
of  its  ])arenchyma  or  from  the  interior  of  its  rudimentary  vascidar  columns. 
The  later  investigators  favored  the  idea  that  other  organs  {e.  g.  the  spleen  and 
bone-marrow)  also  took  on  a  blood-building  function.  Bizzozero,  basing  his 
conclusions  on  his  own  work  and  on  the  investigations  of  Foa  and  Salvioli, 
believes  that  in  mammals  during  foetal  life  the  circulating  blood,  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  and  finally  the  bone-marrow,  represent  successive  centres  for  the  forma- 
tion and  multiplication  of  the  red  cells.     Howell  substantially  agrees  with  this, 

'  Cf.  Proceedings  Royal  Society,  1874 ;  Med.  News,  1886,  Apl.  3 ;  Ceniralblatt  f.  med.  Wissen- 
schaften,  1882,  No.  301. 
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ami  (liiiiks  that  the  iicwly-rdiiniiit;- vessels  all  over  the  body  give  rise  to  blood- 
oells  l)v  a  siiltt'iiing  olthc  ciiitral  colls  of  the  columns — a  fact  which  has  been 
proviii  at  lr;i>i  for  the  vessels  of  the  posterior  limb, 

Thf  imclciKcd  <tir|>uscles  formed  in  the  later  embryonic  period  are  smaller, 
and  iioii-niKlcaied  forms  soon  appear,  so  that  by  the  fifth  month  in  the  human 
f(etus  ihf  iiK'.joritv  ()f  red  cells  are  non-nucleated.  At  birth  there  are  very  few 
inu'li'ated  red  hlooil-corpuscles  present  in  tiie  blood,  and  they  soon  disappear 
entirelv.  hi  tlif  adult  the  red  corpuscles  are  formed  almost  entirely  from  the 
luiclcated  red  I'cUs  which  are  found  in  the  red  marrow  of  bones,  discovered 
indt'pcndriitlv  l)y  Neumann  and  Jiizzozero  in  18G8,  and  since  then  carefully 
studied  li\-  many  prominent  histologists.  The  transformation  of  these  nucle- 
ati'd  cells  into  the  ordinary  red  globides  probably  takes  place  by  a  process  of 
extrusion  of  the  nucleus,  although  many  still  believe  that  the  nucleus  gradually 
vanislies  witiiin  the  cell.  The  number  of  nucleated  globules  in  the  marrow 
lu'comes  enormously  increased  where  there  have  been  great  losses  of  blood,  and 
in  all  severe  anaemias  they  may  be  found  in  the  circulating  blood.  The  nucle- 
ated cells  may  divide  at  least  once  in  the  bone- marrow  by  a  karyokinetic  pro- 
cess. It  is  from  certain  light-bordered,  homogeneous,  colorless  marrow-cells 
(ervthroblasts)  that  these  true  hsematoblasts  arise,  which,  as  I^  have  pointed 
out,  are  not  to  be  confused  with  leucocytes.  The  leucocytes  probably  never 
change  into  red  globules,  although  that  idea  first  advanced  by  Wharton  Jones 
is  still  maintained  by  some  authors.  The  view  of  Hayem,  that  the  red  glo- 
bules develop  from  the  blood-plaques,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other 
observers. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles  still  less  is  known.  A  cer- 
tain number  come  from  the  lymph-glands,  while  others  apparently  have  their 
birthplace  in  the  spleen  or  bone-marrow. 

In  a  most  interesting  series  of  articles  on  blood-formation  Lowit  regards 
the  lymph-glands,  spleen,  and  bone-marrow  as  blood-forming  organs,  and 
claims  that  in  each,  from  a  common  mother-cell,  two  kinds  of  cells  free  from 
haemoglobin  are  formed,  erythroblasts  and  leukoblasts,  the  latter  having  amoe- 
boid movement.  The  nucleus  of  the  leukoblasts  is  relatively  large,  and  con- 
tains one  or  more  lumps  of  chromatin  connected  by  radiating  lines  with  the 
chromatin  nuclear  membrane.  The  erythroblasts  are  never  amoeboid,  and 
haN'^  no  true  nucleoli ;  they  divide  through  mitosis,  the  leukoblasts  dividing 
through  amitosis  {divisio  indirecta  per  granxda).  His  erythroblasts  go  over 
into  the  blood,  as  a  rule,  free  from  hsemoglobin.  They  gradually  accumulate 
coloring  matter  there,  and  so  become  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles ;  the  nucleus 
in  the  main  becomes  disintegrated  and  gradually  disappears  by  absorption. 

An  exhaustive  review  of  the  different  theories  of  blood-formation,  together 
with  the  results  of  his  own  experimental  work,  will  be  found  in  Howell's 
article  in  the  Journal  of  Morphology  for  June,  1890.  Howell  maintains  that 
the  red  blood-corpuscles  in  extra-uterine  life  are  derived  from  the  nucleated 
red  cells  (normoblasts)  by  a  process  of  nuclear  extrusion  (the  process  in  health 

^  Centralblatt  f.  med.  Wissenschqfien,  1878. 
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goes  on  in  the  marrow),  while  in  anaemia  some  normoblasts  are  allowed  to  pass 
over  into  the  circulating  blood.  The  nucleated  red  cells  divide  by  karyo- 
kinesis,  and  have  their  origin  in  still  less  mature  forms,  which  in  their  turn 
are  derived  from  colorless  erythroblasts,  the  latter  having  resulted  from  suc- 
cessive mitotic  divisions  of  the  well-known  marrow-cells  with  vesicular  nuclei. 
He  believes  that  under  certain  pathological  conditions  with  extreme  antemia 
the  spleen  may  again  assume  its  red-cell  building  function,  which  under  nor- 
mal conditions  it  gives  up  at  birth.  The  view  advanced  by  Howell,  that  all 
the  white  elements  of  the  blood  are  developed  from  the  small  lymphocytes, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  proven,  but  most  histologists  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  a  polymorphous  nucleus  in  the  ordinary  leucocyte  indicates  a  com- 
mencing retrogressive  change. 

The  fact  that  the  nucleus  of  the  normoblasts  is  extruded  rather  than 
absorbed  has  been  supported  by  numerous  observations  of  the  blood  of  anoemic 
patients  in  my  wards,  but  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  extruded  nucleus 
nothing  definite  can  at  present  be  said. 

Briefly  summing  up  our  knowledge  of  the  hsemopoietic  organs,  we  may 
say  that  in  the  adult  the  bone-marrow  undoubtedly  takes  the  most  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  red  globules.  There  is  also  mucli  evidence  in 
favor  of  its  being  a  developmental  centre  for  white  blood-corpuscles.  The 
spleen  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  blood-making  organ,  yet  we  must  admit 
that  if  we  look  for  confirmation  from  experimental  work  we  find  almost  no 
support  for  this  theory.  The  lymphatic  glands  and  adenoid  tissue  generally 
are  the  seats  of  a  constant  production  of  colorless  corpuscles,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  stand  in  any  developmental  relation  to  the  red  cells.  The 
liver  in  adult  life  does  not  manufacture  blood-corpuscles,  but  must  rather  be 
looked  upon  as  a  seat  of  blood-destruction.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  as 
to  the  exact  origin  of  the  formed  elements  of  the  blood  we  are  still  far  from 
having  reached  any  unanimity  of  opinion.  Only  a  few  points  are  definitely 
settled,  and  we  must  wait  for  further  investigations  to  clear  up  the  subject. 

Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  blood-regeneration,  every  clinician  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  remarkable  rapidity  with  which,  after  profuse 
bleeding,  the  normal  proportion  of  red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  restored,  the 
new  corpuscles  sometimes,  under  favorable  conditions,  being  manufactured  at 
the  rate  of  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty,  thousand  per  c.  mm.  a  day. 

The  lifetime  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle  we  do  not  know ;  it  probably  varies 
considerably.  The  bile-coloring  matters  and  certain  of  the  urinary  pigments 
would  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  an  altered  heemoglobin — a  condition 
which,  if  true,  would  call  for  the  daily  destruction  of  many  red  globules. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  however,  the  corpuscles  when  worn  out  are 
removed  from  the  blood  before  they  have  undergone  any  marked  changes. 
Though  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  speak  with  certainty  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  disintegration,  the  spleen  and  liver  are  believed  to  be  the  organs  in 
which  the  red  cells  are  broken  up.  Occasionally  in  the  normal  spleen,  liver, 
and  bone-marrow  large  cells  can  be  seen  filled  with  red  corpuscles,  and  it  has 
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Ihvh  tlioiiiiht  that  those  arc  hlood-destroying  cells.  The  dianoes  which  the 
rcHJ  furpiisi-h's  uiuicrtiti  in  the  marrow,  liver,  aiul  spleen  have  been  carefully 
studieil  l)v  Cinineke  au.l  lVt(>rs,  who  have  seen  the  pigment  stored  up  within 
the  cells  of  those  organs  in  the  lorni  ol"  an  albuminate  of  iron,  ready  prob- 
ablv    li.   be   usctl   ovi'r  again    in   the  development   of  new  corpuscles. 

Blood-plasma. — The  study  of  the  blood-plasma  is  daily  assuming  a 
greater  importance,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  to  attribute  all  serious 
blood-changes  to  corpuscular  alterations.  It  contains  water,  a  certain  amount 
of  scrum-albumin  and  serum-globulin,  with  small  quantities  of  inorganic 
jjjilts — sodium,  calcium,  potassium,  and  magnesium. 

The  investigations  recently  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
inuuunitv  have  led  to  a  knowledge  of  certain  previously  unsuspected  prop- 
erties of  the  serum.  Grohman,  Xuttall,  Behring,  Nisseu,  Buchner,  and  others 
have  proved  experimentally  that  the  fresh  blood-serum  of  mammals  has  pow- 
erful germicidal  properties.  This  bactericidal  power  of  the  serum  of  different 
am'mals  varies,  and,  what  is  still  more  interesting,  the  mixing  of  the  serum  of 
one  animal  with  that  of  another  results  in  the  destruction  of  the  germicidal 
powers  of  both.  What  the  substance  is  that  possesses  these  peculiar  powers  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  It  must  be  an  exceedingly  unstable  body,  since  it  is  ren- 
derwl  inactive  by  warming  at  a  tem}>erature  of  55°  C.  for  half  an  hour,  and 
exposure  to  light  also  robs  the  serum  of  its  germ-killing  influence. 

Landois  some  time  ago  pointed  out  that  the  blood-serum  of  one  animal 
had  a  destructive  action  on  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  an  animal  of  a  differ- 
ent species — a  fact  which  explains  the  worse  than  useless  practice  of  blood- 
transfusion  from  lower  animals  to  man.  Buchner  has  shown  that  this  "  globu- 
licidal  "  action  of  the  serum  is  quite,  analogous  to  its  germicidal  action.  Not 
only  are  the  red  blood-corpuscles  destroyed  by  the  foreign  serum,  but  the  leu- 
cocytes are  killed,  as  shown  by  examination  on  the  warm  stage.  Buchner 
further  refers  the  antitoxic  action  of  the  blood-serum  of  immune  animals  to  a 
quite  analogous  chemical  action.  He  does  not  believe  that  these  substances, 
germicidal,  globulicidal,  and  antitoxic,  can  be  simple  "  dead  "  proteids  in  solu- 
tion, but  regards  them  as  highly  complex  molecular  combinations  which  in 
some  ])eculiar  way  are  dependent  for  their  integrity  on  a  loose  combination 
with  salts  of  the  alkalies.  Hankin  terms  these  bodies  alexins,  and  believes 
them  to  be  derived  from  the  leucocytes,  particularly  the  eosinophile  variety, 
which  secrete  them  on  suitable   provocation. 

The  whole  question  is  particularly  interesting  from  a  therapeutic  stand- 
point, and  at  present  "  blood-serum  therapy  "  (/.  e.  the  injection  of  the  serum 
of  immune  individuals  into  others  as  a  protective  or  curativ'e  measure)  is  full 
of  promise.  Some  astonishing  results  by  this  method  in  cases  of  tetanus  are 
claimed  by  the  Italian  school,  and  in  Berlin  experiments  are  being  carried  on 
by  the  Klemperers  and  others  in  connection  with  pneumonia  and  the  so-called 
anti-pncumotoxin. 

Isotonia  and  Hyperisotonia  of  the  Blood-serum. — The  term  "  isotonic 
solution"  was  introduced  by  Hamburger  in  1886.     It  is  well  known  that  the 
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hsemoglobin  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is  extracted  from  the  stroma  when 
blood  is  mixed  with  distilled  water.  If  one  uses  in  place  of  the  distilled  water 
a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  of  certain  strength  as  a  diluent,  the  coloring- 
matter  will  not  be  dissolved  out.  The  salt  solution  which  is  just  strou"- 
enough  to  prevent  the  solvent  action  has  been  called  by  Hamburger"  isotonic." 
Several  methods  of  determining  the  isotonic  concentration  of  the  serum  clin- 
ically have  been  devised  by  Landois,  Hamburger,  Limbeck,  Lakers,  and  others. 
Of  course  the  less  the  concentration  of  the  salt  solution  necessary  to  conserve 
the  corpuscles  in  any  given  case,  the  greater,  if  we  may  say  so,  is  the  isotonia 
of  the  serum.  We  say  the  same  thing  when  we  state  that  the  resistance  of  the 
corpuscles  depends  upon  the  isotonic  concentration  of  the  serum  or  plasma. 
Strictly  speaking,  an  isotonic  serum  would  be  one  in  which  there  were  just 
enough  salts  to  prevent  destruction  of  the  corpuscles  at  the  moment.  The 
maintenance  of  such  a  condition  would,  however,  be  hazardous,  as  every  inges- 
tion of  liquid  from  the  alimentary  canal  would  result  in  the  destruction  of 
many  red  blood-cells.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plasma  always  contains  a 
greater  percentage  of  salts  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  tlie  extraction  of  the 
hsemoglobin  from  the  discoplasma ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  term  "  Jiyperiso- 
tonia"  of  the  plasma  or  serum. 

Certain  other  pathological  alterations  of  the  blood-plasma,  such  as  cho- 
Isemia,  uramia,  lithfemia,  melithsemia,  and  lipacidjemia,  will  be  considered  in 
full  in  connection  with  the  diseases  in  which  they  occur. 

Before  speaking  of  the  diseases  of  the  blood  we  shall  discuss  briefly  the 
methods  of  examination  to  be  employed,  for  a  full  appreciation  of  which,  how- 
ever, a  rigid  study  of  the  text-books  which  contain  the  technical  details  and  prac- 
tical work  in  the  laboratory  under  a  competent  instructor  are  indispensable. 

Examination  of  Fresh  Blood. — A  microscopic  slide  and  thin  glass  cover 
being  cleaned  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  the  lobule  of  the  ear  or  a  finger- 
tip (the  former  being  less  sensitive)  having  been  washed  off  with  alcohol  or  ether 
and  thoroughly  dried,  a  slight  puncture  is  made  with  a  sterile  lancet  or  needle,  and 
the  first  drop  or  two  of  blood  which  exudes  wiped  away.  The  cover-slip,  being 
held  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  is  then  applied  lightly  to  the  summit  of  the  pro- 
jecting drop,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  glass  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  patient's  skin.  Little  or  no  pressure  should  be  used  in  expelling  the 
blood-droplet.  The  cover-glass  is  then  placed  at  once  upon  tlie  slide,  and 
if  the  technique  has  been  perfect  the  drop  will  be  spread  out  into  a  thin 
layer.  The  specimen  may  be  examined  immediately  with  a  one-twelfth  inch 
oil-immersion  lens.  The  form  and  color  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  should 
be  noted,  the  relative  number  of  whites  and  reds,  the  activity  of  the  amoeboid 
movement  of  the  leucocytes,  the  presence  or  absence  of  parasites  (the  plasmodia 
of  malaria,  spirilla  of  relapsing  fever).  One  can  make  out  sometimes  the  pre- 
dominance of  certain  leucocytic  forms,  and  if  there  be  a  large  number  of  nucle- 
ated red  blood-corpuscles,  they  may  be  seen  in  the  fresh  specimen.  Some  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  allow  the  oil-drop  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass 
or  the  specimen  will  be  destroyed. 
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Enumeration  of  the  Corpuscles. — In  a  la'althy  man  tlu>i(>  should  bo  iVoin 
live  to  flvo  and  a  lialt'  millions  of  rod  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  niilHmotre  of  blood, 
tlio  number  in  womon  bi>in<j:;  normally  a  little  under  this.  The  Avhito  blood- 
corpusolos  vaiv  in  uiuuboi-  at  diHoront  times  of  the  day  ;  thus,  they  are  more 
numorous  al\er  a  moal  than  during  the  digestive  process.     Speaking  generally, 
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Thoma-Zeiss  Blood-counting  Apparatus  (Limbeck). 
A   Melangeur:  a,  Capillary  tube  in  wliich  the  blood  is  taken;  6,  Chamber  for  mixing  the  blood  with 
the  diluting  solution;  c,  Glass  ball  to  aid  in  mixing  the  blood  with  the  diluting  solution. 

B.  Cross-section  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  blood  is  counted. 

C.  Section  of  the  field  on  which  the  blood  is  counted,  showing  thirty-six  squares. 

D.  Diagram  of  the  whole  field. 
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the  average  number  of  white  corpuscles  to  the  cubic  millimetre  is  from  5000 
to  7000.  The  best  apparatus  for  counting  these  formed  elements  is  the  now- 
well-known  instrument  of  Thoma-Zeiss.  (See  Fig.  3.)  The  blood  is  diluted 
in  the  "  mixer  "  (A)  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  times  with  a  saline  fluid  of 
specific  gravity  corresponding  to  that  of  the  blood.-  In  my  clinic  the  solution 
recommended  by  Toison  is  used,  since  it  contains  a  little  methyl  violet,  by 
which  the  white  blood-cells  are  tinged  and  are  as  easy  to  count  as  the  red. 
The  drop  of  the  mixture  placed  in  the  blood-counting  cell  (B)  should  be  free 

Fig.  4. 


The  Blitz-Hedin  Hsematokrit :  a,  Capillary  tube  for  blood  mixture  ;  b,  Frame  for  holding  tubes 

(Limbeck). 

from  air-bubbles,  and  when  the  cover-glass  has  been  adjusted  one  should  be 
able  to  see  Newton's  rings  at  the  margin  of  the  drop.  It  is  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  corpuscles  have  all  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell  before  beginning 
the  count.  Two  whole  fields  (see  Fig.  3,  c  and  D,  16  large  squares  or  400 
small    squares   in   each)   should   be  counted   for  the   reds,  and  at  least  four 
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wlu.U'  fu'Kls  for  tlu"  Nvhitrs.  Altliougli  tlie  process  of  counting  and  calcnlatincr 
is  not  a  ooinplic-at(Hl  i.nc-,  yet  carotiil  and  oonsciontions  work  is  required  in  order 
iluii  thr  rrMilts  attained  'may  he  reliable.  With  the  Thoma-Zeiss  counter  an 
rxperienetnl  liaMuatologist  should  not  make  an  error  of  more  than  2  or  3  per 

(H'Ut. 

VW  .vniiiliioal  maehine  has  been  api)lied  to  blood-counting  in  the  form  of 
llu'  JKeinaiokrit  \Fig.  4)  of  Blitz-Hedin,  and  is  said  to  give  as  accurate  results 
as  thr  li:em«H'ytometer.  Its  clinical  value  has  been  definitely  settled  by  Judson 
Dalaud,'  working  under  the  direction  of  von  Jaksch  in  Prague.  The  blood  is 
mix(Hl  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  2i  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium, or,  as  some  prefer,  of  MuUer's  fluid,  and  placed  in  a  capillary  tube  in 

Fig.  5. 


Gowers'  Haemoglobinometer :  A,  Closed  tube  containing  the  standard  mixture ;  B,  Tube  in  which  the 
blood  and  water  are  mixed ;  C,  Pipette  for  collecting  the  blood ;  D,  Bottle  and  pipette  for  distilled 
water;  E,  Lancet  for  obtaining  the  blood   (Limbeck). 

the  hsematokrit.  The  wheel  is  then  turned,  and,  the  tube  revolving  at  the  rate 
of  9000  revolutions  per  minute,  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  being  relatively  of 
higher  specific  gravity  than  the  white,  go  to  the  periphery,  and  the  volume  is 
read  off  on  the  graduated  capillary  tube.       A  long  series  of  experiments  has 

'  Fortschritte  der  Medicin,  1891,  Nos.  20  and  21. 
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been  made  which  show  that  in  healthy  young  men  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
occupy  44  to  66  parts  in  100  volumes  of  blood,  the  average  in  55  cases  being 
51.618.  The  average  of  the  control  blood-counts  made  with  a  Thoma-Zeiss 
counter  in  the  same  series  of  cases  was  5,130,248  to  the  cubic  millimetre,  so 
that  a  volume  on  the  scale  of  the  hseiuatokrit  corresponds  to  99,390  red  blood- 
cells.  Where  the  volume  of  the  reds  was  45  to  65,  the  whites  occupied 
about  one  volume ;  in  a  case  of  leukaemia  the  whites  occupied  thirteen  vol- 
umes. Of  course  one  volume  of  whites  corresponds  to  many  fewer  cells  than 
a  volume  of  reds.  The  examination  takes  only  about  ten  minutes,  and  thus 
there  is  a  saving  of  much  time  and  labor.  There  are  several  objections  which 
may  be  raised  to  the  use  of  the  instrument,  particularly  in  the  study  of  the 
grave  anaemias,  in  which  the  volume  of  macrocytes  varies  materially  from  the 
volume  of  the  ordinary  blood-corpuscles ;  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
when  certain  improvements  already  suggested  have  been  made  the  instrument 
will  be  generally  adopted. 

The  enumeration  of  the  blood-plaques  has  so  far  served  no  distinct  practi- 
cal purpose.  Normally  there  are  present  from  200,000  to  500,000  in  the  cubic 
millimetre. 

Examination  of  the  Coloring-  Matter. — The  instruments  of  Gowers 
(Fig.  5),  Malassez,  and  Hay  em  are  being  entirely  replaced  by  the  convenient 
hsemometer  devised  by  von  Fleischl.  (See  Fig.  6.)  Like  the  blood-counter 
of  Zeiss,  then  go  with  it  many  little  technical  points  inattention  to  which  will 
lead  to  very  erroneous  results.  The  color  of  the  blood,  diluted  in  definite  pro- 
portions with  distilled  water,  in  one  compartment  is  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  water  in  a  second  adjacent  compartment,  beneath  which,  by  means  of  a 
thumbscrew,  a  wedge  of  red  glass  (Cassius's  Goldpin-pur)  is  moved  until  the 
tints  of  the  two  chambers  exactly  correspond.  The  scale  showing  the  per- 
centage of  hsemoglobin  may  then  be  read  off'.  Tlie  examination  must  be 
made  with  the  aid  of  artificial  light  and  in  a  dark  room.  The  blood  nor- 
mally contains  a  little  less  than  14  per  cent,  of  haemoglobin,  the  number  100 
on  the  scale  of  von  Fleischl  corresponding  to  13.44  per  cent. 

Having  counted  the  corpuscles  and  determined  the  ])ercentage  of  luemoglo- 
bin,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  individual  corpuscular  richness  in  coloring  matter 
(valeur  globulaire) — a  point  of  much  practical  value  in  the  differential  diagno- 
sis of  certain  forms  of  anaemia. 

Tliere  are  times,  however,  when  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  a  quantitative  the 
results  of  a  qualitative  estimation  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  l)lood.  This 
may  be  best  done  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  of  which  certain  inexpensive 
forms  have  been  invented  which  are  suitable  for  clinical  purposes.  Thus, 
carbondioxide  poisoning  leaves  traces  in  the  blood  which  can  be  recognized 
by  the  spectroscope  for  weeks  after  the  intoxication. 

The  Study  of  Dried  and  Stained  Specimens. — In  the  diagnosis  of  blood 
diseases  it  is  to  Ehrlich  of  Berlin  that  we  owe  the  increased  precision  obtained 
by  a  color-analysis  of  the  formed  elements  of  the  blood.  He  makes  use  of 
Koch's  method  of  preparing  cover-glass  specimens.    A  drop  of  blood  is  allowed 
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a,  .Stand  ;  6,  Opening  into  which  the  double  chamber  fits ;  c.  White  plate  from  which  light  is  reflected 
through  the  cliamber  ;  d.  Frame  with  the  wedge  of  colored  glass  which  passes  under  the  chamber; 
e.  Screw  by  which  the  glass  is  moved  ;  /,  Double  chamber  which  holds  the  blood  and  water  ;  g,  Capil- 
lary tube  to  collect  the  blood ;  h,  Pipette  for  adding  the  water  (Limbeck). 

to  spread  out  into  a  thin  layer  between  two  cover-slips,  which  are  then  quickly 
separated  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air.     Forceps  (see  Fig.  7)  are  used  for  hold- «% 
ing  the  covbr-glasses,  since  the  moisture  of  the  fingers  alters  the  shape  of  the  cor- 
puscles. Specimens  so  prepared  may  be  set  aside  in  labelled  boxes  and  examined 

Fig.  7. 


Forms  of  Forceps  for  holding  Cover-glasses. 


PLATE  I. 
Fig.  1. 
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Blood  stained  with  Ehrlich's  "Triple  stain"  of  acid  fuchsin,  methyl  green, and  orange  G.  Drawn  with 
the  camera  lucida  from  normal  blood  :  a,  red  corpuscles  ;  b,  lyniphdcytes ;  c,  large  mononuclear  leu- 
cocytes;  d,  transitional  forms;  e,  neutrophilic  leucocytes  with  polymorphous  nuclei  (jxilynuclear 
neulrophiles) ;  /,  eosinophilic  leucocytes. 


Fig.  2. 
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Same  stain  as  in  Fig.  1 :  g,  myelocyte ;  /(,  nucleated  red  corpuscle  (normoblast),  from  a  case  of  spleno- 
myelogenous  luksemia  ;  i,  nucleated  red  corpuscle  (megaloblast),  from  a  case  of  pernicious  anamia. 
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at  leisure.  Before  staining  the  specimens  must  be  heated  (according  to  Ehrlich, 
on  a  copper  bar)  for  from  one  to  two  hours  at  a  temperature  of  120°  C,  in  order 
to  fix  the  ha?moglobin  of  the  red  disks,  otherwise  it  would  be  extracted  by  the 
staining  fluid.  In  the  granulated  cells  of  the  body  Ehrlich  finds  several  varie- 
ties of  ''  specific  granulations,"  the  classification  depending  upon  their  specific 
behavior  toward  certain  groups  of  dyes,  their  form,  size,  and  conditions  of 
solubility.  He  divides  the  aniline  dyes  into  two  groups,  acid  and  basic — a 
nomenclature  at  first  misleading,  since  most  of  the  dyes  are  used  in  the  form 
of  neutral  salts.  By  an  acid  dye  is  meant  one  in  which  the  staining  agent  is 
the  acid  part  of  the  salt,  while  in  a  basic  coloring  matter  it  is  the  base  that  has 
the  staining  power.  A  combination  of  a  staining  base  with  a  staining  acid  forms 
the  so-called  neutral  dye.  Of  these  three  classes,  ammonium  picrate  might  be 
given  as  an  example  of  the  first,  rosauilin  acetate  of  the  second,  and  rosanilin 
picrate  of  the  third.  Altogether,  Ehrlich  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  in  the 
cells  of  diiferent  animals-  seven  definite  and  distinct  granulations :  one  cell 
never  contains  more  than  a  single  variety  of  granules.  Only  three  of  these 
are  found  in  human  blood,  and  only  tAvo  have  as  yet  been  shown  to  be  of 
practical  diagnostic  value : 

(1)  The  eosinophilic,  or  «-granulation.  (Plate  I,  Fig.  1  (/).)  This  is 
found  in  cells  with  fairly  large  nuclei  which  contain  relatively  large  ovoid  or 
round,  highly  refractive,  fat-like  granules,  which  stain  by  all  the  members  of 
the  acid  group  of  dyes,  and  by  no  others.  Erhlich  has  proved  that  these 
granules  are  made  up  of  neither  fat  nor  haemoglobin,  but  believes  them  to  be 
of  an  albuminous  nature,  a  product  of  the  secretory  action  of  the  cell-pro- 
toplasm. The  granules  are  called  eosinophilic,  on  account  of  their  great 
affinity  for  eosin  (tetrabrom-fluorescein). 

(2)  Basophilic,  or  /9-granulation.  Only  rarely  does  one  see  cells  in  the 
blood  whose  granules  stain  only  with  color  bases,  though  this  granulation  is 
common  enough  in  the  "  mastzellen  "  of  the  tissues. 

(3)  The  neutrophilic,  or  £-gramilation.  This  is  the  most  imjiortant  of  all 
the  granulations,  and  is  found  in  the  majority  of  leucocytes.  The  granules  are 
very  fine,  and  resolvable  only  with  high  powers  of  the  microscope.  They 
stain  in  the  neutral  dyes — c.  g.  in  a  mixture  of  acid  fuchsin  and  methyl 
green. 

Virchow  in  1845  pointed  out  two  forms  of  leucocytes — a  large  and  a  small. 
More  than  twenty  years  later  Max  Schultze  established  the  fact  of  the  absence 
of  a  morphological  unity  in  the  leucocytes,  and  suggested  their  division  into 
groups.  In  normal  blood  we  now  distinguish  the  following  varieties  of  white 
blood-corpuscles  : 

(a)  Lymphocytes. — Small  cells  about  the  size  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  con- 
taining large,  roundish,  deeply-staining  nuclei,  the  non-granular  protoplasm 
appearing  only  as  a  little  rim  round  the  nucleus.  (Plate  I,  Fig.  1  (6,  b, 
b).)  These  are  derived  from  the  lymphoid  tissues  of  the  body,  and  make 
up  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  munber  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood. 

(6)  Large  Ilononudear  Forms. — Cells  with  a  large  oval  or  ovoid  feebly- 
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stainini;  lUU'U'Hs,  ami  a  R-lativcly  wcll-dovelopcd  protoplasm  which  does  not 
omtaiii  irramilos.  (Plate  I,  FiiT-  1  {<')■)  Ehrlich  believes  that  they  are 
••■railiiallv  translormed  in  theeirculatin<i|;  blood  into  the  smaller  polymielear  forms. 

((•)  Lvucori/tcs  with  Poli/nwrplious  Nuclei,  {the  so-called  "  polynnclear  "  leii- 
coevtes). — This  is  the  most  common  form,  since  they  represent  two-thirds  of 
the  wli.'lc  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles.  (Plate  I,  Fig.  1  (c,  <■).)  They 
aiv  smallt  r  than  the  large  mononuclear  elements,  and  are  characterized  by  the 
irrci^ular  forms  of  their  miclei,  which  take  all  sorts  of  shapes — S,  V,  Y,  Z,  or  E. 
Their  protoj>lasm  is  thickly  studded  with  fine  neutrophilic  granules,  so  that 
they  are  often  called  "  polynnclear  neutrophiles." 

[(I)  Tnnh^ifion  Fontw^. — These  cells  are  similar  to  the  large  mononuclear 
cori>uscles,  but  differ  in  having  indentations  in  their  nuclei,  (Plate  I,  Fig. 
1  (d,  d).)  Erhlich  regards  them  as  intermediate  forms  between  b  and  c. 
The  mononuclear  cells,  together  with  tbese  transition  forms,  represent  about 
G  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  leucocytes  in  normal  blood. 

(c)  Eosinophiles. — These  are  cells  of  about  the  size  of  the  polynuclear  leuco- 
cytes with  variable  nuclear  forms,  and  a  protoplasm  containing  large  refractive 
eosinophilic  granules.  (Plate  I,  Fig.  1  (/).)  They  make  up  from  2  to  4  per 
cent,  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  have  their  origin  probably  in  the 
bone-marrow.  Forms  b,  c,  and  d  are  said  to  come  from  both  spleen  and 
bone-marrow. 

The  proportions  of  the  different  forms  above  given  are  fairly  constant  in 
health,  but  may  vary  widely  under  different  pathological  conditions.  Hence 
a  "differential  count"  of  the  leucocytes  may  be  of  very  great  value,  as  I  shall 
show  later,  in  the  clearing  up  of  the  diagnosis  of  a  difficult  case. 

In  some  diseases  cells  not  normally  present  in  the  blood  at  all  may  be 
found  in  dried  specimens,  and  the  presence  of  these,  together  with  certain 
degenerative  and  regenerative  forms  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  to  be  spoken  of 
later  on,  are  signs  hitherto  insufficiently  appreciated. 

It  would  be  going  beyond  the  limits  of  a  general  text-book  to  refer  to  all 
the  various  staining  methods  which  mav  be  advantao-eouslv  used.  The  color- 
ing  mixture  of  greatest  practical  value  is  perhaps  that  known  as  the  "  triple 
stain  "  (Ehrlich-Biondi).  It  contains  methyl  green,  acid  fuchsin,  and  orange 
G.  AVith  this  fluid  the  nuclei  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles  are  stained 
green,  those  of  the  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  nearly  black,  the  red  cor- 
puscles themselves  orange,  the  eosinophilic  granules  red,  the  neutrophilic 
granules  a  deep  violet. 

The  Plasmodia  malarise  may  be  studied  in  dried  specimens  stained  with 
Plehn's  solution  of  eosin  and  methylene  blue,  but  these  bodies  can  be  exam- 
ined much  more  satisfactorily  in  the  fresh  blood.  The  staining  of  micro- 
organisms in  other  blood  infections  (e.  g.  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis)  gives  results  too  inconstant  to  be  of  much  practical  clinical  value. 

Accessory  Methods  of  Examination. 
I?ie  Specific   Gravity.— In  health   the  specific  gravity   of  the  blood   may 
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vary  between  1045  and  1075.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  higher  in  men  than  in  women, 
and  in  youth  than  iu  aduU  life.  The  procedure  of  von  Schmaltz  of  weighing 
a  known  volume  in  a  capillary  tube  is  an  accurate  method  of  determination, 
but  takes  up  too  much  time.  More  convenient  is  the  method  of  Hammer- 
schlag,  who  places  a  drop  of  blood  in  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  benzol ; 
he  then  adds  either  chloroform  or  benzol  until  the  blood-drop  floats  lazily 
around  in  the  mixture.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  is  then  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  an  areometer.  Another  plan  is  given  by  Dr.  Lloyd  E. 
Jones  of  Cambridge.'  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  lowered  in  pul- 
monary phthisis,  different  forms  of  anaemia,  and  in  certain  cachexias. 

The  Alkalescence. — As  is  well  known,  the  reaction  of  the  blood  is  alka- 
line, but  the  amount  of  alkaline  carbonates  varies  under  different  physiological 
and  pathological  conditions.  The  technique  of  the  determination  is  compli- 
cated, and  will  scarcely  be  undertaken  except  for  purely  scientific  purposes. 

The  Estimation  of  the  Total  Amount  of  Blood. — This  can  be  at  best  only 
approximate,  and  need  not  be  described  here. 

Plethora. 

The  older  writers  spoke  of  plethora  as  a  definite  pathological  condition, 
depending  either  on  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  the  blood  in  the  body 
or  on  an  increase  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  beyond  the  normal  limit.  They 
distinguished  a  true  plethora  (plethora  vera)  from  a  symptomatic  plethora 
(plethora  apocoptica,  following  amputation  of  a  limb ;  plethora  hydrsemica, 
after  bsemorrhages  or  in  cachexias).  By  true  plethora  was  meant  that  condi- 
tion of  full-bloodedness  seen  in  men  of  strong  constitution,  where  the  face  is 
generally  red,  the  mucous  membranes  injected,  the  pulse  large  in  volume  and 
bounding,  such  patients,  in  consequence  of  their  plethoric  condition,  suffering 
at  times  from  attacks  of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  epistaxis,  and  haemorrhages 
from  different  mucous  membranes.  Hereditary  predisposition,  over-feeding, 
and  insufficient  exercise  are  the  most  important  of  the  various  causes  which 
have  been  suggested.  The  experimental  investigations  of  Worm-Miiller 
and  Cohnheim  on  animals,  although  they  show  the  possibility  of  a  temporary 
plethoric  condition,  do  not  justify  the  belief  in  a  persistent  polysemia.  Large 
quantities  of  transfused  blood  were  disposed  of  in  dogs  in  a  few  days,  and  at 
most  in  two  or  three  weeks,  after  injection.  The  appearance  of  full-blooded- 
ness in  men  is  due  rather  to  changes  in  the  vaso-motor  system  controlling  the 
blood-distribution  than  to  actual  increase  in  the  total  volume  of  blood. 

The  cases  of  blood-concentration  following  watery  evacuations  from  the 
bowels,  as  in  cholera,  where  at  times  there  may  be  over  six  million  red  cor- 
puscles to  the  cubic  millimetre,  would  now  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  state  of 

plethora. 

The  Anjemias. 

Anaemia  may  be  a  general  or  a  local  condition.     The  local  anaemia,  or 

ischaemia,  dependent  upon  some  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  in  an  individual 

^  Journal  of  Physiology,  vol.  viii. 
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part,  will  not  Ih>  i-onsidcmi  heir.  In  a  general  anieniia  there  may  be  a'cliniinu- 
tioi)  ill  the  total  amount  of  the  blood,  of  its  contained  corpuscles,  or  of  certain 
other  importaiil  c-(.ii>iitiU'iits,  such  as  albumin  and  hajmoglobiu.  Where  there 
is  a  ilwreax"  in  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  we  speak  of  an  oligocythae- 
inia  :  wluii  the  aiiiouiit  of  luvmoglobin  is  low,  the  term  oligochrom^mia  is 
usimI.  Vers  (.Itcn  the  oiigoehronuemia  is  about  proportionate  to  the  oligo- 
evthaMiiia,  but  in  other  eases  the  relation  is  by  no  means  equal  ;  this  relation  is 
irenerally  (pioted  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  an  individual  cor- 
pi,j;t.K. — /(,  vaUuv  (jlohuhurc  of  Lepine. 

Not  every  pale  person  has  a  general  anaemia.  There  are  individuals  whose 
^xrsistent  jiallor  of  the  face  is  due  to  hereditary  influences  or  to  local  vaso- 
motor distm-bances,  who  may  have  their  full  complement  of  corpuscles  and 
of  hannoglobin. 

Patients  who  have  any  advanced  degree  of  aneemia  present  a  characteristic 
set  of  symptoms — viz.  jiallor,  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  headaches,  and  in  women  menstrual  disturbances,  most  often 
amenorrhoea — symptoms  which  always  demand  a  most  careful  blood-examina- 
tion. Even  with  the  marked  improvement  in  the  hsematological  technique  of 
to-dav  it  is  often  difficult  to  pass  judgment  on  certain  obscure  cases,  and  all 
classifications  given  are  at  best  only  provisional.  It  will  be  found  convenient 
to  separate  the  so-called  primary  or  essential  anaemias  from  the  secondary  or 
symptomatic  forms,  it  being  understood  that  what  we  now  call  primary  anae- 
mias are  so  only  because  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted  wath  their  exact  etiology. 

The  Primary  or  Essential  Anemias. 

Of  these  we  hav^e  two  distinct  forms — Chlorosis,  and  Progressive  Perni- 
cious Anaemia. 

Chlorosis. 

Definition. — An  affection  occurring  chiefly  in  young  females,  which  pro- 
duces clinically  the  group  of  symptoms  common  to  the  anaemias,  and  is  charac- 
terized bv  a  marked  diminution  of  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  individ- 
ual  corpuscles. 

Etiology. — The  great  majority  of  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  twenty-four — a  fact  which  gives  some  support  to  the  view  that  there  is  an 
intimate  relation  between  the  affection  and  the  changes  which  the  organism 
undergoes  at  puberty.  In  girls  in  whom  the  disease  occurs  early  in  their  teens 
we  are  apt  to  find  a  certain  precocity  and  an  almost  premature  appearance  of 
the  menses,  while  cases  occurring  later  are  associated  with  a  history  of  a  late 
puberty.  As  a  rule,  the  pallor  begins  a  year  or  two  after  the  menses  are  first 
seen,  and  scanty  menstruation  or  total  amenorrhoea  is  a  concomitant  symptom, 
the  menorrhagic  chlorosis  of  Trousseau,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  being 
uncommon.  Girls  with  light  hair  and  fair  complexion  are  more  frequently 
attacked  than  brunettes.  The  affection  is  rare  in  males,  though  some  cases 
occurring  at  puberty  have  been  reported. 

Yirchow  has  advanced  the  theory  that  a  congenital  hypoplasia  of  the  vas- 
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cular  system  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  condition,  and  that  the  disease  is  ])i-esent 
from  birth.  The  affection  is  extremely  rare  in  young  children.  Hereditary 
influences  seem,  however,  to  play  some  part  in  the  etiology ;  thus  a  motiicr 
who  has  been  chlorotic  not  infrequently  bears  children  who  later  on  become 
chlorotic,  and  the  physician  frecjuently  has  to  treat  two  or  more  sisters  suffer- 
ing from  chlorosis  at  the  same  time.  There  are  facts  which  indicate  that  the 
disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  families  contaminated  with  tuberculosis 
(Jolly).  _ 

A  primary  nervous  origin  is  claimed  by  some  who  cite  instances  of  chloro- 
sis developing  after  sudden  shock  or  violent  emotion,  homesickness,  or  disap- 
pointment in  love.  The  "green  and  yellow  melancholy"  of  Shakespeare  was 
probably  a  poetic  term  for  this  disease.  The  influences  of  unsatisfied  sexual 
desires  and  of  masturbation  have,  it  seems  to  me,  been  over-estimated.  In 
dispensary  practice  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  are  found  among  hard- 
working sewing-girls  or  factory-operatives,  who  have  long  hours,  eat  in  haste 
improperly  prepared  food,  work  in  close,  ill-ventilated,  and  badly-lighted 
rooms,  and  have  several  flights  of  stairs  to  climb  every  day.  Such  a  constant 
transgression  of  all  hygienic  laws  in  regard  to  air,  food,  and  exercise  cannot 
fail  to  exact  its  penalty  from  the  constitutions  of  young  girls,  already  severely 
taxed  by  the  assumption  of  the  functions  of  womanhood.  The  better  classes 
are,  however,  not  exempt,  and  the  disease  is  frequently  found  in  the  most  lux- 
urious homes.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  found  constipation  so  frequently  in  his  cases 
that  he  regards  the  affection  as  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  toxic  products 
from  the  colon — a  true  coprsemia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pathology  of  chlorosis  is  imperfectly  understood. 
Few  cases  die  directly  from  the  disease,  and  the  pathological  findings  in  those 
which  have  come  to  autopsy  have  been  by  no  means  constant.  Rokitansky  in 
1846  pointed  out  certain  instances  of  incurable  chlorosis  due  to  anomalies  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  of  the  genital  organs.  Virchow  described  a  congenital 
hypoplasia  of  the  vascular  system  found  in  several  autopsies  on  chlorotic 
patients.  The  aorta  and  all  its  branches  were  of  small  calibre  and  thinner 
than  normal ;  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels,  however,  appeared  to  be  increased. 
In  some  of  his  cases,  but  by  no  means  in  all,  the  genital  organs  also  showed 
errors  in  development.  The  heart  is  at  times  dilated  and  the  left  ventricle 
hypertrophied. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  may  appear  with  comparative  sudden- 
ness— a  young  girl  apparently  in  blooming  health  reaching  an  extreme  degree 
of  pallor  in  a  few  weeks — but  this  is  not  the  rule,  the  onset  in  the  majority  of 
cases  being  gradual.  Headache  is  common  in  the  early  stages,  and  dyspnoea 
and  palpitation  are  not  often  absent,  the  patient  complaining  of  these  rather 
than  of  the  pallor  when  she  consults  the  physician  for  the  first  time.  More 
often  still  an  anxious  mother  brings  a  daughter  whose  menses  have  ceased,  and 
the  physician  is  begged  to  direct  his  treatment  toward  a  restoration  of  this 
function. 

The  general  symptoms  of  chlorosis  are  those  of  an  anaemia  of  a  moderate 
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irnul«'.  Tlic  patient  i<  iitMici;\lly  well  iKnirislicd,  and  the  pamiicnlns  adipi^su.s 
ratlitT  iiuToasiHl  than  dimiiiisli(>d.  Tlic  skin  in  many  cases  has  a  characteristic 
I'nH'nish-vcUow  tiiii!;!'.  (|iiit('  diflorcnt  from  the  blanched  aspect  produced  by 
hiemorrhaije  or  the  nuiddy  ])allor  <it'  the  graver  forms  of  anjemia.  It  is  this 
fiirious  tin>rt>  of  the  coniplcxion  which  has  given  rise  to  the  popuhir  nume 
of  "  >;rtrn  sieknes-^ :"  it  must  bt' borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  many  patients 
mulitubtedlv  chhirotic  this  sign  may  not  be  marked.  Aside  from  the  hseino- 
metric  examination,  the  degree  of  hjemogh>bin-poverty  may  be  judged  best  by 
examining  the  coh)r  of  the  palpebral  conjnnctivte  and  that  of  the  matrix  of  the 
finirer-nails.  The  lips  and  cheeks  may  be  of  a  rosy-red  color  on  exertion,  even 
when  the  vulcnr  (/(obn/airc  is  considerably  diminished  (chlorosis  rubra).  The 
skin  alxMit  the  joints  not  infrequently  shows  areas  of  pigmentation.  'J'he 
breath kssness,  palpitation,  and  tendency  to  fainting  are  evidences  of  the  insuffi- 
cient oxygenating  power  of  the  circulating  blood. 

The  symjitoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system  are  often  interesting.  In 
some  cases  th(^  functional  disturbances  are  so  marked  that  many  authors  speak 
of  a  "  dyspeptic  type  "  of  chlorosis.  The  appetite  is  poor  in  many  patients — more 
oi\cn  it  is  perverted,  the  girl  refusing  to  eat  ordinary  articles  of  diet,  but  long- 
ing for  unwholesome  dishes  like  pickles  or  other  highly-flavored  foods.  School- 
girls have  been  known  to  eat  quantities  of  the  most  indigestible  substances, 
such  as  bits  of  chalk,  slate-pencil,  or  even  earth.  Vomiting,  or  rather  regur- 
gitation of  food,  in  the  mornings  is  not  uncommon.  More  than  once  j^atients 
have  come  to  me  fearing  that  they  were  pregnant — a  fear  perhaps  not  unnatural 
in  presence  of  the  three  conditions  of  exposure,  amenorrhoea,  and  morning 
vomiting.  Contourier  has  found  a  dilated  stomach  in  many  chlorotics,  and 
believes  that  it  is  sometimes  a  cause,  sometimes  a  result,  of  the  disease.  Pick 
of  Prague  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute  chlorosis  to  the  absorption  of  toxic  prod- 
ucts from  the  stomach,  and  claims  to  have  successfully  treated  many  of  his 
cases  by  systematic  lavage. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  frequency  of  constipation  in  chlorosis,  as 
Avell  as  disturbances  in  the  menstrual  function,  which  are  extremely  common. 
The  amenorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  and  dysmenorrhoea  generally  disappear  rapidly 
under  treatment  directed  toward  the  defective  condition  of  the  blood.  Nervous 
symptoms  are  more  prominent  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  Headache,  })ar- 
ticularly  the  vertical  variety,  is  especially  often  met  with,  while  neuralgia  and 
even  hysterical  manifestations  sometimes  occur.  Fever  is  not  common,  but 
there  are  cases  (febrile  chlorosis)  in  which  there  is  a  daily  rise  of  temi)erature. 

The  changes  in  the  vasctilar  system  are  more  or  less  characteristic,  and  the 
pali)itation  of  the  heart  is  at  times  most  troublesome.  On  physical  examina- 
tion the  heart  may  be  found  slightly  enlarged,  and  murmurs  may  nearly 
always  be  heard  in  the  severer  cases,  the  most  common  being  the  systolic 
souffle  at  the  base,  usually  in  the  pulmonary  region.  More  rarely  a  whiff  with 
the  first  sound  is  to  be  heard  at  the  apex.  Duroziez  affirms  stoutly  that  these 
murmurs  may  always  be  distinguished  from  the  murmurs  of  organic  dis- 
ease.    He  claims  that  while  the  latter  are  still  plainly  heard  when  the  ear  is 
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removed  a  little  distance  from  the  chest,  the  former  under  the  same  circum- 
stances disappear.  A  loud  hum,  the  so-called  '*  bruit  de  diable,"  is  often 
heard  in  the  cervical  veins.  The  importance  of  venous  thrombosis  in  chlo- 
rotic  patients  has  been  emphasized  by  Bray  ton  Ball.  It  may  occur  in  the 
femoral  or  brachial  veins,  where  it  is  not  apt  to  be  serious,  but  when  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus  is  thrombosed  there  may  be  a  fatal  result. 

Oedema  of  the  ankles  sometimes  occurs,  but  it  is  not  so  common  here  as  in 
the  graver  auremias. 

The  Blood  Examination. — The  red  globules  may  be  present  in  normal 
numbers,  although  in  all  severe  cases  there  is  a  considerable  oligocythsemia. 
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Blood-Chart  of  Case  of  Chlorosis  :  black,  red  corpuscles ;  red,  hffimoglobln ;  blue,  colorless  corpuscles. 

In  Thayer's  series  of  63  cases,  studied  in  my  clinic,  the  average  number  of  red 
blood-corpuscles  to  the  cubic  millimetre  was  4,096,544,  or  74  per  cent,  of  the 
normal,  and  the  average  quantity  of  haemoglobin  was  42.3  per  cent.     This 
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ivlativi'lvuri'at  oliudcliroiiuiMuia,  tii^t  pointed  out  by  Duncan,  is  the  distiiioiiish- 
iu''  charactoristii'  t)f  tlio  hlooil  in  rhlorosis,  and  serves  to  differentiate  it  sharply 
from  diseases,  like  luiniciniis  aiiioniia,  where  the  globuhu' value  in  lueinoglobin 
is  inereased.  in  one  case  the  oli«>-ocythiOiuia  %vas  severe,  there  being  only 
l,95.'i.OO()  reds,  with  IT.')  per  cent,  oi"  iiicmoglobin.  The  white  cells  were 
iinlv  >lii:htlv  inereascHJ  in  nund>er,  averaging  in  the  above  6-3  cases  8467  to  the 
cubic  luillinietre — /.  «'.  1  wiiite  to  408  red.  One  case  with  over  85  per  cent, 
of  nnl  globules  and  oidy  35  per  cent,  of  luenioglobin  presented  accurately  the 
clinical  aspect  of  a  profound  auiemia. 

If  a  drop  of  fresh  blood  be  examined,  the  pallor  of  the  individual  corpus- 
cles is  at  once  apparent.  There  may  be  many  poikilocytes,  by  which  we 
mean  deformed  red  globules  assuming  the  most  curious  flask-like,  hammer- 
shaped,  or  pyriform  appearances.  In  the  dried  and  stained  specimens  a  small 
nucleateil  re*.!  blood-corpuscle  (the  normoblast  of  Ehrlich)  may  now  and  then 
l>e  seen.  Graeber's  determinations,  according  to  Landois's  procedure,  showed 
a  diminution  in  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  but  investigations  by  more  accu- 
rate methods  have  not  confirmed  this. 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — When  a  young  girl  comes  to  us  with  such  an 
arrav  of  symptoms  and  complaints,  one  should  never  assume  the  responsibility 
of  excluding  a  grave  anfemia  before  making  a  careful  blood  examination, 
although  the  diagnosis  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  tolerably  easy.  There  are 
cases  of  secondary  anremia,  however,  with  considerable  diminution  in  the  cor- 
puscular hsemoglobin  value  :  this  is  especially  true  of  the  ansemia  of  the  ear- 
liest stages  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  One  should  always  satisfy  himself 
that  the  lungs  are  clear  before  giving  a  positive  diagnosis,  and  organic  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  kidneys  are  to  be  excluded  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  prognosis  is  always  favorable,  except  in  those  cases  associated  with 
congenital  anomalies  of  the  vascular  and  genital  systems.  We  must  not, 
however,  forget  that  relapses  are  common,  and  where  they  occur  it  is  in  most 
cases  because  the  treatment  has  been  too  soon  discontinued.  It  is  not  rare  to 
see  a  recurrence  during  the  third  decade  of  life. 

Treatment. — Chlorosis  is  one  of  the  few  diseases  of  which  the  physician 
is  a  therapeutic  master.  A  few  weeks'  administration  of  iron,  together  with 
an  improved  hygienic  condition,  usually  suffice  to  restore  a  ruddy  glow  to  the 
most  pallid  cheek.  At  the  outset  the  patient  should  be  impressed  with  the 
desirability  of  persevering  with  the  treatment  until  the  haemoglobin  value,  as 
shown  by  the  hcemometric  scale,  is  above  90  per  cent.  The  distressing  symp- 
toms may  disappear  entirely  at  the  end  of  two  weeks — long  before  the  per- 
centage of  the  haemoglobin  is  normal — and  thus  our  patient  may  disappear  for 
weeks,  only  to  return  in  her  former  condition.  In  the  severest  case  on  Thayer's 
list,  where  the  red  blood-corpuscles  were  below  two  millions  and  the  haemo- 
globin below  20  per  cent.,  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  the  numbers  of  reds  were 
found  to  have  increased  to  5,090,000,  and  the  haemoglobin  to  70  per  cent.,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  week  her  haemoglobin  percentage  was  95.  All  of 
the  cases  of  the  series  were  given  iron  in  the  form  of  Bland's  pills,  two  pills 
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of  five  grains  each  after  every  meal.  The  patient  was  enconraged  to  spend 
one  or  two  hours  in  the  open  air  daily,  and  to  take  three  or  four  glasses  of 
milk  between  her  meals  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  honrs.  Where 
necessary,  constipation  was  treated  by  salines  in  thfe  morning. 

If  one  form  of  iron  disagree,  we  shall  often  find  that  another  preparation 
may  be  taken  without  trouble.  How  the  iron  acts  is  still  unsettled,  but  the 
theory  of  Bunge  is  a  very  plausible  one.  He  believes  that  inorganic  iron 
given  in  any  form  is  not  itself  absorbed,  since  an  equal  amount  can  always  be 
detected  in  the  faeces,  but  supposes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  nnites  with  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  or  other  sulphur  componnds  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract, 
and  thus  permits  the  absorption  of  the  highly  complex  organic  combination 
of  iron  which  exists  in  food-stuffs,  and  which  would  otherwise  pass  off  in  the 
faeces  as  an  insoluble  sulphide.  Certain  ingenious  pharmacists,  influenced  by 
this  hypothesis,  have  put  upon  the  market  pi-eparations  of  albuminate  of  iron, 
but  these  are  all  of  doubtful  advantage.  The  diet  should  be  liberal  and 
nutritious. 

As  the  girl  gradually  regains  her  color,  acneiform  eruptions  on  the  face 
are  not  uncommon,  but  these  are  of  trifling  importance  and  yield  to  the  ordi- 
nary treatment.  I  have  found  the  systematic  examination  of  the  blood  with 
v.  Fleischl's  instrument  a  valuable  aid  in  encouraging  patients  to  continue 
treatment  until  cured,  as  they  grow  interested  in  watching  the  steady  increase 
in  the  haemoglobin  percentage. 

Progressive  Pernicious  Anaemia. 

This  disease  was  first  clearly  described  under  the  name  of  "idiopathic 
anaemia"  by  Addison,  whose  account  of  the  clinical  history  of  the  affection 
has  become  classical.  VVilks,  Lebert,  Channing,  and  Gusserow  all  have  added 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Thus  far,  the  disease  had  been  studied  chiefly 
in  its  clinical  aspects,  and  it  is  to  Biermer,  who  in  1868,  discussed  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  affection,  that  we  owe  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  affection,  which 
since  then  has  been  studied  by  a  host  of  observers. 

Etiolog-y. — Addison  as  early  as  1843  had  spoken  of  the  disease  in  his 
clinics;  and  in  his  monograph  on  the  suprarenal  capsules  pul)lished  in  1855, 
we  find  a  brief  account  of  this  form  of  anaemia,  of  which  he  speaks  as  follows  : 
"  For  a  long  period  I  had  from  time  to  time  met  with  a  very  remarkable  form 
of  general  anaemia  occurring  without  any  discoverable  cause  whatever — cases  in 
which  there  had  been  no  previous  loss  of  blood,  no  exhausting  diarrhoea,  no 
chlorosis,  no  purpura,  no  renal,  splenic,  miasmatic,  glandular,  strumous,  or 
malignant  disease."  The  nan^e  "  essential  anaemia  "  had  its  origin  with  Le- 
bert of  Zurich  (1858),  while  the  term  "progressive  pernicious  anaemia"  was 
coined  by  Biermer,  who  thought  he  was  dealing  with  a  previously  unknown 
affection. 

Addison's  anaemia  is  geographically  widely  distributed.  It  was  thought  at 
one  time  to  be  particularly  common  in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  fact  that  it  was  confused  with  some  of  the  many  grave  cases  of 
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stH'oinhirv  aiKiMiiia  scrn  ilicii'.  Many  cases  liavc  been  described  in  this  country, 
and  t\ventv-eis;lit  have  coinc  under  my  personal  observation.  Althi)U!j;li  the 
tlisease  sometimes  occurs  in  chil(hvu,  it  is  much  more  common  in  those  of  mid- 
tile  air*'-  I'l'i'  voiniijest  patient  I  have  seen  was  a  g-irl  ol"  twenty,  but  Grillith 
has  wIK'ctcd  some  ten  cases  1n  patients  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Males  are 
attacktMJ  more  iV(>(|Utiitly  than  females. 

There  are,  associated  with  certain  known  conditions,  many  instances  of 
progressive  and  fatal  antemia  which  cannot  be  distinguished  clinically  from  the 
idiopathic  form  of  Addison.  Severe  anaMuias  accompanying  pregnancy  and  par- 
turition make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  reported  cases  of  pernicious  aiuemia. 
Airain,  certain  atrophic  conditions  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  give  rise  to 
an  anaMuia  at  once  progressive  and  pernicious,  but  by  means  of  the  improved 
technitpie  for  the  investigation  of  the  gastric  contents  it  will  sometimes  be  pos- 
sible to  exclude  these  intra  vitam.  Lastly,  the  grave  secondary  anaemias  conse- 
quent upon  the  presence  of  intestinal  parasites  (Anchylostoma  duodenale, 
Bothriocephalus  latus)  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  recognize  until  after 
death. 

In  eighteen  of  ray  cases,  however,  there  was  absolutely  no  appreciable  cause 
for  the  ana?mia,  and  they  therefore  correspond  to  Addison's  description.  As  yet 
we  are  unable  to  say  definitely  whether  the  cause  of  these  obscure  anaemias  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  a  haemolytic  process  or  in  a  defective  haemogenesis.  Stephen 
Mackenzie,  F.  P.  Henry,  and  others  believe  that,  owing  to  some  fault  in  the 
process  of  blood-making,  the  corpuscles  become  abnormally  vulnerable.  The 
weight  of  opinion,  however,  on  the  whole,  is  in  favor  of  an  increased  haemo- 
lysis. The  experiments  of  Quincke  and  Peter  with  regard  to  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  iron  in  the  liver,  and  those  of  Hunter  bearing  on  the  excre- 
tion in  the  urine  of  quantities  of  pathological  urobilin,  are  interesting  in  this 
connection. 

Birch-Hirschfeld  holds  that  the  tissue-destruction  and  the  retardation  of 
blood-coagulation  favor  the  idea  of  an  infectious  origin.  Unfortunately,  our 
knowledge  of  the  etiology  is  as  yet  far  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  construct  any 
theory  which  is  wholly  adequate  or  satisfactory.  Only  by  the  most  careful  and 
minute  examination  after  death  of  patients  whose  blood  during  life  has  been 
carefully  studied  according  to  modern  methods  can  we  hope  to  find  the  solution 
of  the  ])rol)lem. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  pallor  of  the  whole  body  surface  and  of  the 
organs  is  striking,  and  a  characteristic  lemon-yellow  tint  of  the  skin  is  present 
in  many  eases.  As  a  rule,  the  body  is  not  emaciated,  and,  as  in  most  anaemias, 
the  subcutaneous  fat  is  not  diminished.  The  muscles  may  be  pale,  but  are 
often  intensely  red.  Pnnctiform  haemorrhages  in  the  organs  and  on  the  serous 
membranes  are  quite  common.  The  lungs  are  not  particularly  abnormal.  The 
heart-muscle  is  very  pale,  light  yellow  in  color,  and  shows  in  fresh  teased 
preparations  the  most  intense  fatty  degeneration.  The  walls  of  the  ventricles 
are  remarkably  lax  and  flaccid,  and  the  cavities  contain  light-colored  blood. 
The  intima  of  many  of  the  smaller  vessels  may  show  patches  of  fatty  degener- 
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ation.  The  stomach  in  the  purely  idiopathic  cases  is  normal,  except  for  slit>'ht 
fatty  degenerative  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  secreting  tubules.  The  anemia 
resulting  from  extreme  atrophy  of  the  mucosa  must  of  course  be  no  longer 
regarded  as  primary.  The  liver  in  most  of  my  autopsies  was  normal  in  size 
and  fatty.  In  some  cases  it  was  enlarged.  The  peculiar  distribution  of  the 
iron  in  the  liver  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  these  cases,  the  pigment  being 
deposited  in  the  outer  and  middle  zones  of  the  lobules,  and  in  two  of  my 
specimens  appearing  to  outline  the  bile-capillaries.  This  is  quite  a  diiferent 
picture  from  that  seen  in  secondary  anaemia,  and  may  possibly  be  peculiar  to 
the  disease.  The  liver  in  forty-five  consecutive  autopsies  examined  for  rae  bv 
A.  C.  Scott  showed  this  special  lesion  in  no  cases  other  than  those  of  pernicious 
anremia. 

Naturally,  the  hremopoietic  organs  have  been  the  objects  of  anxious  study. 
The  spleen  shows  no  characteristic  lesions ;  the  amount  of  iron  in  it  is  usually 
increased.  The  lymph-glands  may  be  unchanged,  though  in  three  of  my  cases 
they  were  of  a  rich  deep-red  color  resembling  spleen-tissue — a  condition  which 
has  also  been  noted  by  Weigert.  The  amount  of  yellow  marrow  is  diminished, 
and  is  apparently  replaced  by  hsemoblastic  red  marrow.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Rindfleisch  the  marrow  appeared  to  be  one  huge  mass  of  nucleated  red  cells, 
and  Rindfleisch  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  cause  of  the  pernicious  anseraia 
Avas  an  inability  of  the  organism  to  change  the  nucleated  red  cells  into  the 
normal  non-nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles. 

Certain  other  lesions  have  been  described,  but  none  of  them  are  constant. 
Such  are  the  changes  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  mentioned  by  Queckett, 
Wilks,  and  Brigidi,  and  the  sclerosis  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  noted  by  Lichtheim. 

Symptomatolog-y. — An  individual  who  perhaps  has  before  been  perfectly 
healthy  begins  gradually  to  develop  the  sympt(^ms  of  an  antemia.  Occasion- 
ally the  onset  is  rapid,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  so  insidious  that  the  patient  is  scarcely 
able  to  give  the  exact  date  of  the  beginning  of  his  illness.  He  gradually  be- 
comes paler,  and  notices  that  he  tires  easily,  gets  out  of  Ijreath,  and  has  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart  on  the  least  exertion.  Headache,  vertigo,  and  ringing  in 
the  ears  are  not  uncommon  as  early  symptoms.  All  these  may  be  gradually 
aggravated,  and  later  on  the  j^allor  may  be  extreme,  the  skin  assuming  the 
characteristic  lemon-vellow  tint.  The  digestive  organs  become  disturbed,  the 
appetite  is  poor,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  are  frequent.  The  aid^les  become 
oedematous,  and  haemorrhages  may  take  place  into  the  mucous  membranes. 
The  end  is  graphically  described  by  Addison  :  ''  The  debility  becomes  extreme, 
the  patient  can  no  longer  rise  from  bed,  the  mind  occasionally  wanders;  he 
falls  into  a  prostrate  and  half-torpid  state,  and  at  length  expires;  nevertheless, 
to  the  very  last,  and  after  a  sickness  of  several  months'  duration,  the  bnlki- 
ness  of  the  general  frame  and  the  amount  of  obesity  often  present  a  most 
striking  contrast  to  the  failure  and  exhaustion  observable  in  every  other 
resjiect." 

The  Blood  Examination. — The  oligocvthsemia  is  always  marked,  and 
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is  u't'iH'i-allv  oxtiviiu";  in  oiii-  t-asc  reported  by  Quincke  there  were  only 
14;>,00()  red  eorpuseles  t»»  tlie  euhic  millimetre  just  before  death.  The 
olii,r,H-hrom!emia  does  not  Iveep  pace  with  the  eell-reduetlou,  the  pereentage 
of  huMuoirlobiu  alwavs  Iummo-  higher  relatively  than  the  percentage  of  red 
gloltules.  Ill  "lie  (.f  my  cases  the  hseinoglobin  percentage  was  greater  by  10 
iHM-  ivnt.  This  relative  increase  in  the  indivichial  globular  richness  is  an 
important  point  in  the  ditierential  diagnosis  between  this  disease  and  chlorosis, 
as  well  as  the  secondary  an;eiuias.  The  value  of  this  sign  was  first  noted  by 
Liuiche,  and   it   has  by  many  been  considered  pathognomonic  of  the  disease. 
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Blood-chart  of  Case  of  Pernicious  Ansemia. 


BtUEj  COLORLESS  CORPUSCLES. 


While  we  acknowledge  and  appreciate  its  diagnostic  importance,  yet  we  must 
warn  the  student  that  even  with  the  best  clinical  hsemoglobinimeter  (v. 
rieischl's)  which  we  possess  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  coloring 
matter  can  only  be  approximate.     Although  in  blood  which  is  nearly  noi-mal 
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the  error  may  not  amount  to  more  than  2  per  cent.,  Neubert  and  Letzius' 
have  shown  that  when  one  examines  a  much-impoverished  blood,  such  as  is 
always  found  in  pernicious  anaemia,  the  error  may  be  as  great  as  20  per  cent., 
or  one-fifth  of  the  number  read  on  the  scale.  Since  the  difference  in  relation 
between  corpuscular  and  haemoglobin  percentages  will  never  be  very  great,  one 
would  always  be  left  more  or  less  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there  were  an  actual 
increase  in  the  valeur  globulaire  or  not. 

The  fresh  blood-slide  reveals  many  megalocytes  or  macrocytes  (Fig.  10 
(2).) — large  red  globules  measuring  from  ten  to  fifteen  micro-millimetres  across 
— which  have  been  spoken  of  by  Henry  as  indications  of  a  "  reversion  to  a 
lower  type."  They  are  a  constant  feature  in  the  disease,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
be  their  large  size  which  accounts  for  the  relative  haemoglobin-increase.  Fur- 
bringer,  basing  his  opinion  on  a  study  of  seventy-five  cases,  claims  that  only 
those  anaemias  are  to  be  regarded  as  pernicious  where  one-quarter  of  Ihe  red 
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Red  corpuscles  from  a  case  of  profound  anaemia.  1,  1.  Normal  corpuscles.  2.  Large  red  corpuscle — 
megalocyte.  3,  3,  3.  Very  irregular  forms— poikilocytes.  4.  Very  small,  deep  red  corpuscles— 
microcytes. 

blood-corpuscles  are  macrocytes.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  dwarf  forms 
known  as  microcytes,  (Fig.  10  (4).)  first  described  by  Vanlair  and  Masius, 
which  measure  from  2  to  6  fj.  in  diameter,  as  well  as  misshapen  poikilocytic 
cells  (Fig.  10  (3).)  which  are  very  frequent.  There  is  no  leucocytosis ;  indeed, 
the  number  of  leucocytes  would  even  appear  to  be  diminished.  The  blood- 
plates  are  few  in  niunber  or  absent  altogether. 

One  turns  with  interest  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  studv  of  dried  and 
stained  specimens.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  leucocytes,  except 
that  the  large  mononuclear  elements  are  relativelv  somewhat  increased. 
Ehrlich,  however,  has  pointed  out  the  constant  presence  of  two  varieties  of 
nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  disease  :  (1)  the  ordinary  form  or  normo- 
blast, which  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  red  globule,  and  contains  a  nucleus 
which  stains  intensely  and  is  always  placed  excentrically  in  the  cell ;  and  (2) 
very  large  forms  with  large  faintly-stained  nuclei  (megaloblasts  or  giganto- 
blasts  of  Ehrlich).  (Plate  I,  Fig.  2  (A)  and  (/).)  The  former  correspond 
to  the  nucleated  globules  occurring  in  the  blood-forming  organs  in  adult  life, 
the  latter  to  those  of  embryonic  blood-development. 

The  megaloblasts  are  found  only  in  very  small  numbers,  and  then  much 

^  Jnaug.  Diss.,  Dorpat,  1889. 
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(It'oi-iu'i-atiHl,  ill  tlic  M'c.iiuhirv  :iii:i'iiii:is  ;  in  juM-nicious  anjeini:i  and  in  tlie  later 
stages  of  liMikaMuia  tliov  arc  iiiiiiicroiis.  Klirlidi's  description  of  the  different 
tonus  i>f  dcuiiifiatidii  of  tlio  red  disks  will  be  found  of  great  interest.  More 
partienlariv  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  retrogressive  changes  revealed 
in  specimens  staiiictl  doublv   with   h;vmatoxylin  and  eosin. 

Tin:  ( 'ii;<  I  i.A  i(»KY  SvsTKM. — The  important  symptoms  referable  to  the 
canlio-vasenlar  svstem  have  been  already  mentioned,  of  which  the  distressing 
j»al|>itation  inav  give  the  patient  most  concern.  On  physical  examination, 
besides  the  lonil  venous  hum  in  the  neck,  murmurs  may  always  be  heard 
over  the  cardiac  area.  There  may  be  visible  pulsation  and  throbbing  of  the 
larjrer  arteries,  and  in  two  of  ray  cases  venous  ])ulsation  was  noted.  A  capil- 
larv  pulse  is  fre(piently  to  be  seen,  and  a  sphygmographic  tracing  of  the  col- 
lapsing pulse  may  be  quite  suggestive  of  aortic  insufficiency.  Haemorrhages 
into  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  there  may  be 
retinal  liaMiiorrhages,  causing  blindness  or  partial  limitation  of  the  visual  field. 
All  ophthalmoscopic  examination  should  be  made  in  all  severe  cases  of  anaemia. 
The  tendency  to  fatal  thrombosis  spoken  of  in  connection  with  chlorosis  is 
never  seen  in  pernicious  anaemia. 

The  Respiratory  System. — In  the  earlier  stages  dyspnoea  is  commonly 
present — a  symptom  which  later  may  be  much  aggravated,  even  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  breathing  becomes  stertorous  (anaemic  dyspnoea).  Toward  the 
end  anlcma  of  the  lungs  and  dropsical  effusions  may  be  looked  for. 

Thi:  Digestive  System. — The  lips  and  tongue  are  pale  ;  the  appetite  is 
variable,  but  is  generally  poor.  Dyspepsia,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea 
may  be  present  throughout  the  whole  course.  The  liver,  as  a  rule,  is  of  normal 
size,  but  the  spleen  is  often  slightly  enlarged  and  its  border  at  times  palpable. 

The  urine  gives  evidence  of  decided  changes  in  tissue-metamorphosis.  The 
urea  and  uric  acid  are  increased.  A  low  specific  gravity  along  with  a  dark- 
colored  urine  is  more  or  less  characteristic.  Hunter  and  Mott,  who  have 
investigated  the  urine  chemically,  have  proved  this  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  pathological  urobilin,  a  substance  differing  in  many  ways  from  the  urobilin 
found  in  normal  urine.  The  addition  to  the  urine  of  a  few  drops  of  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  zinc  chloride  gives  a  marked  green  fluorescence,  but  the  sub- 
stance is  best  detected  by  spectroscopic  examination.  If  pathological  urobilin 
be  present,  a  well-marked  absorption-band  will  be  visible  lying  close  to  the 
line  F  and  fading  off  toward  6,  with  a  considerable  absorption  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  blue  spectrum.     Peptonuria  has  little  or  no  significance. 

Fever  may  or  may  not  be  present.  Thus,  a  normal  temperature  may  be 
noted  for  weeks,  and  afterward  be  followed  by  an  irregular  pyrexia.  The 
increased  sensitiveness  of  certain  bones  {e.  g.  the  sternum)  to  pressure  has 
probably  been  exaggerated.  With  the  "  anaemic  sclerosis  "  of  the  cord  there 
are  in  some  cases  disturbances  of  sensation,  and  in  one  instance  an  exten- 
sive paralysis  was  observed  by  Lepine. 

Diagnosis. — The  essential  points  to  be  noted  are — (1)  the  severe  grade  of 
oligocytluemia ;  (2)  the  increased  va/etw  glohulaire ;  (3)  the  presence  of  many 
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macrocytes  and  gigantoblasts ;  (4)  the  absence  of"  any  cause  for  secondary 
ansemia ;  (5)  occasional  febrile  disturbances  ;  (6)  the  yellow  tint  of  the  skin  ; 
(7)  liaemorrhages,  particularly  retinal ;  (8)  a  progressive  course  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  treatnaent. 

Pernicious  anaemia  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  chlorosis  by  the 
clinical  examination  of  the  blood,  which  will  reveal  in  the  former  disease  the 
increased  globular  richness  in  hsemoglobin  and  the  presence  of  Ehrlich's  gigan- 
toblasts.  Again,  as  we  have  said,  the  oligocythemia  in  chlorosis  is  never  very 
marked.  The  differential  diagnosis  from  some  of  the  severe  forms  of  second- 
ary ansemia  may  be  extremely  difficult.  One  can  of  course  in  most  cases 
attain  to  a  moderate  amount  of  certainty  from  the  study  of  the  blood.  The 
origin  of  the  grave  secondary  anaemias  associated  with  gastric  cancer  or  atrophy 
of  the  gastric  mucosa  may  perhaps  be  cleared  up  by  examining  the  stomach- 
juice  according  to  modern  methods.  The  skin,  as  a  rule,  too,  in  these  cases 
has  not  the  yellow  tint,  although  the  patient  may  present  the  signs  of  severe 
cachexia.  Wliere  intestinal  parasites  are  suspected  and  tlie  patient's  condition 
will  permit,  a  brisk  purge  may  be  given  and  the  faeces  examined  microscop- 
ically for  the  parasites  or  their  eggs.  Secondary  anaemia  consequent  on  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  or  renal  disease  will  scarcely  be  overlooked  by  a  well- 
trained  clinician,  but  even  the  shrewdest  diagnostician  will  sometimes  be  able 
to  discover  at  the  autopsy  some  cause  for  a  secondary  anaemia  which  he  has 
regarded  during  life  as  an  anaemia  of  the  true  Addisonian  type. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  a  majority  of  cases  is,  as  we  might  expect, 
very  grave.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  invariably 
fatal ;  indeed,  some  authors  even  now  look  upon  reported  cases  of  cure  as 
examples  of  mistaken  diagnosis.  Since  the  introduction,  however,  by  Byrom 
Bramwell  in  1877  of  the  arsenic  treatment,  the  results  have  been  more  favor- 
able. Some  cases  appear  to  have  been  entirely  cured,  and  in  many  the  progress 
of  the  affection,  at  least  for  a  time,  has  I'eceived  a  decided  cheek.  Of  my  own 
series  of  28  cases,  2  have  recovered  under  Fowler's  solution;  16  are  dead; 
several  of  the  others  remained  in  comparatively  good  health  for  a  few  years, 
and  disappeared  from  observation.  Relapses  after  marked  improvement  are 
extremely  common,  and  such  an  occurrence  is  so  characteristic  that  Stephen 
Mackenzie  in  his  recent  lectures  makes  a  distinct  class  of  what  he  calls  cases 
of  "  relapsing  pernicious  anaemia."  I  myself  know  of  no  instance  in  a  male 
in  which  the  improvement  was  maintained  for  more  than  five  years,  but  one 
case  reported  recently  by  Hale  White  has  enjoyed  good  health  for  eleven  years 
after  cure  by  arsenic. 

Treatment. — In  contradistinction  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  iron  in  chlor- 
osis, in  this  disease  the  drug  seems  to  do  little  or  no  good,  and  it  is  on  arsenic 
that  we  must  mainly  rely.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution 
in  gradually  increasing  doses,  but  if  the  liquid  preparation  be  not  well  borne, 
the  patient  will  probably  do  well  on  pills  of  arsenious  acid.  My  plan  is  to 
start  with  3  minims  of  Fowler's  solution  after  each  meal,  and  increase  to  5  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  to  10  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  and  so  on  until 
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tin"  paiii'iit  is  lakiiin  I'nun  'JO  to  2")  minims  thrice  daily.  In  one  of  my  eases 
which  remaiiuHl  well  lor  thitr  years  I  was  able  to  push  the  drug  up  to  30 
minims  at  a  «l(>se.  Tiie  patients  occasionally  do  surprisingly  well,  and  toxic 
cfllH-ts  from  I  ho  thug  arc  umisual.  Some  persons,  though,  are  more  susceptible 
than  others,  and  as  soon  as  some  todeiua  of  the  eyelids  or  digestive  disturbances 
arc  noted,  th(>  administration  oi'  the  drug  should  be  discontinued  until  all 
such  svmptoms    have   disappeared,  and  then    resumed  at  the  dose  at  which 

we  lelt    otV. 

Rest  in  l)cd  is  essential  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment.  A  light  but 
nutritious  diet  is  highly  desirable,  for  the  longer  the  digestive  powers  hold  out 
the  greater  the  hope.  As  a  rule,  the  cases  are  best  treated  at  home,  removal  to 
the  seaside  or  mountain  resorts  being  often  disappointing.  Birch-Hirsch- 
feld'  reconuuends,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  a  residence  in  some 
immune  jilace,  citing  Munich  as  an  example.  A  systematic  massage  treat- 
ment is  often  of  great  benefit.  The  use  of  rectal  injections  of  dried  blood  I 
can  no  longer  advise.  In  the  later  stages  the  question  of  blood-transfusion 
arises:  it  is  of  doubtful  advantage,  and  is  certainly  not  free  from  danger. 
If  anything  be  used,  I  would  recommend  the  introduction  of  a  warm  physio- 
logical salt  solution  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  but  even  this  can  at  best  give 
only  temporary  relief. 

The  Secondary  Anemias. 

This  includes  all  those  cases  of  amemia  resulting  from  haemorrhage  and 
those  coming  on  in  the  course  of  other  affections.  The  blood-impoverishment 
is  here  due  to  a  definite  cause,  and  the  consequent  anaemia  is,  as  a  rule,  directly 
proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  primary  affection.  But  why  under  similar 
conditions,  with  apparently  the  same  etiological  factors  at  work,  the  anaemia 
in  one  case  may  be  slight  and  in  another   profound  is  difficult  to  explain. 

The  Blood. — Xo  matter  what  the  cause,  the  blood  in  the  symptomatic 
anaemias  presents  certain  characteristics  which  are  more  or  less  constant.  The 
degree  of  oligoeythaemia  may  vary  from  a  slight  diminution  in  the  number  of 
corpuscles  in  a  mild  case  to  an  enormous  decrease,  almost  as  great  as  would  be 
seen  in  a  case  of  pernicious  anaemia.  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  decreases 
pan  passu  with  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  At  times  the  individual 
globular  richness  may  be  below  par,  but  there  is  never  an  increase,  such  as 
occurs  in  pernicious  anaemia.  The  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  is  always 
relatively,  and  generally  absolutely,  increased. 

The  fresh  blood-slide  varies  in  its  appearances  according  to  the  degree  of 
anaemia.  In  mild  cases  little  or  nothing  abnormal  may  be  noted,  while  in  the 
severer  grades  one  will  find  as  marked  alterations  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
corpuscles  as  are  ever  seen  in  one  of  the  essential  anaemias.  Microcytes,  ma- 
erocytes,  and  poikilocytes  in  such  a  case  will  be  numerous.  In  stained  speci- 
mens nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  can  always  be  found,  although  the  search 
may  be  a  long  one  if  the  anaemia  be  slight.     It  is  the  normoblast  that  pre- 
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dominates  here,  the  megaloblasts  being  rarely  seen.  If  there  be  a  leucocytosis, 
the  extra  leucocytes  are  almost  always  polynuclear  neutrophiles.  This  increase, 
which  is  generally  present,  is  most  marked  in  the  anaemia  following  a  severe 
haemorrhage. 

Classification  of  the  Secondary  Anemias. 

Any  arrangement  of  the  secondary  anaemias  into  groups  has  thus  far  been 
unsatisfactory,  having  been  of  necessity  based  on  the  etiology.  Given  a  case 
of  secondary  anaemia,  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  decide  which  one  of  several 
possible  causal  agents  present  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  blood-impov- 
erishment. 

The  most  important  groups  are — 

1.  Anemia  from  Hemorrhage. — The  loss  of  blood  may  be  the  result 
of  a  lesion  of  a  large  vessel  from  injury  or  from  rupture  of  an  aneurism  or 
from  post-partum  bleeding,  or  there- may  be  severe  haemorrhage  in  cases  of 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  or  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  from  the  oesoph- 
ageal varices,  and  in  various  other  conditions.  By  the  so-called  spontaneous 
haemorrhages  we  mean  those  occurring  in  individuals  suffering  from  a  haemor- 
rhagic  diathesis — e.  g.  in  purpura,  scurvy,  and  haemophilia.  Where  the  bleed- 
ing takes  place  quickly  there  is  a  diminution  of  all  the  blood-constituents,  a 
true  oligaemia.  The  total  volume  of  blood  mav  be  so  much  diminished  and 
the  general  arterial  tension  so  lowered  that  death  results  in  a  few  moments,  and 
the  more  sudden  and  profuse  the  loss  the  greater  the  danger  of  fatal  syncope. 
Thus,  the  rapid  shedding  of  three  or  four  pounds  of  blood  would  probably  be 
fatal.  In  one  case  which  I  saw  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  blood,  an  unusually 
large  amount,  escaped  into  the  pleura  from  rupture  of  an  aneurism.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  there  are  frequent  haemorrhages,  provided  always  the  blood- 
loss  at  any  one  time  is  small,  an  almost  incredible  amount  may  escape  and  yet 
the  patient  ultimately  recover.  Thus,  I  have  known  a  man  to  lose  over  ten 
pounds  of  blood  in  one  week  from  gastric  haemorrhage  without  succumbing. 

Sometimes  we  may  be  unable  to  obtain  a  history  of  haemorrhage,  as  in 
cases  of  enterorrhagia  from  the  anchylostoma  duodenale,  bothriocephalus 
latus,  or  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  where  the  patient  himself  may  be  unaware 
of  any  such  loss,  and  where  for  some  reason  or  other  the  history  is  withheld, 
as  may  happen  in  the  cases  of  female  patients  suffering  from  bleeding  piles  or 
metrorrhagia. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  rapidly  the  regenerative  processes  go  on,  the 
normal  amount  beina;  reo;ained  sometimes  in  a  v/eek  or  ten  days  after  the 
haemorrhage  if  it  occur  in  a  previously  healthy  individual.  The  lowering  of 
the  arterial  pressure  permits  the  absorption  of  lymph  from  the  perivascular 
spaces  in  the  tissues,  even  while  the  haemorrhage  is  still  going  on.  The  albu- 
minous, watery,  and  saline  constituents  are  much  more  quickly  renewed  than 
the  cellular  elements,  and  it  may  be  ev^en  weeks  or  months  before  there  is  a 
complete  restitutio  ad  integrum.  The  restoration  of  the  haemoglobin  does  not 
keep  pace  during  this  regeneration  with  the  corpuscular  development. 
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•J.  An. KM  I A  KuoM  Inanition. — Hero  the  plasma,  as  a  rule,  suffers  more 
tlwiM  tlie  iH)rpuscles  ;  tlu'  latter  may  be  present  in  almost  normal  mimbers  to 
tlic  cnhie  niillimetre.  Tlie  inanition  may  be  clue  either  to  a  detieiency  in  the 
to«Kl-snpi)lv  or  to  tlistni-banoes  of  one  or  more  of  the  various  physiologieal 
processes  bv  which  diiiostion  and  absorption  are  carried  on.  Good  examples 
of  this  form  ol"  anaMuia  are  seen  in  cancer  of  the  oosoi)ha<2;ns  or  pyloric  orifice, 
and  in  tlu'  chronic  dyspepsias,  especially  in  those  due  to  atrophy  of  the  jjjastric 
nnicous  membrane. 

3.  A  prolonged  drain  ou  the  albuminous  materials  of  the  blood,  no  matter 
what  the  cause,  is  accountable  for  a  large  group  of  cases  of  anoemia.  The 
bIood-imiH)verishment  of  Bright's  disease,  of  chronic  suppuration,  of  pro- 
longetl   lactation,  etc.   may  be  explained  in  this  way. 

4.  Toxic  Anaemia. — Under  this  heading  may  be  tabulated  the  ansemias 
resulting  from  various  jioisons,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic.  The  influence 
of  lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  and  jihosphorus  as  blood-globule  destroyers  is  well 
known.  Of  the  infectious  diseases,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  malaria  are 
most  freciuentlv  associatetl  with  amemia.  In  malarial  blood  one  mav  watch 
the  corpuscles  grow  pale  under  the  action  of  the  plasmodial  parasite.  A  post- 
tvphoid  aniemia  is  not  uncommon,  and  in  some  cases  the  grade  may  be  severe. 
In  these  toxaiuemias  the  red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  directly  destroyed  as  in 
malaria,  or  the  ordinary  rate  of  their  consumption  may  be  increased. 

The  ansemia  accompanying  pyrexia  is  due  partly  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
poison  producing  the  fever  on  the  blood  itself,  partly,  perhaps,  to  some  inter- 
ference with  the  working  of  the  hsemopoietic  organs. 

Treatment. — Obviously,  the  first  indication  in  the  treatment  will  be  for 
the  removal  of  the  cause.  In  the  secondary  anaemias,  as  in  other  secondary 
affections,  this  is  unfortunately  too  often  impossible.  A  careful  physical 
examination  of  the  organs  and  an  examination  of  the  gastric  juice,  sputum, 
urine,  and  faeces  by  modern  methods  will  often  reveal  the  primary  cause.  It 
might  seem  unnecessary  to  speak  of  this  were  it  not  well  known  that  the 
amemia  accompanying  malaria  has  been  treated  with  iron  before  any  attempt 
was  made  to  kill  off  the  swarms  of  plasmodia  which  were  the  active  cause  of 
the  blood-degeneration.  In  every  case  strict  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
dietetic  and  hygienic  management,  a  part  of  the  treatment  fully  as  important 
as  the  administration  of  drugs.  The  blood  in  the  anjemia  following  sudden 
haemorrhage  in  individuals  previously  healthy  may  be  restored  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  and  often  without  any  medicine. 

It  is  generally  best  to  begin  by  confining  the  patient  to  bed.  For  the 
anaemia,  apart  from  the  treatment  of  the  primary  cause,  iron  is  the  best  drug. 
The  particular  form  chosen  must  depend  in  each  case  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient  and  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  tract.  In  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  cases  Bland's  pills  \vere  found  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory, though  some  patients  do  better  on  the  officinal  tincture  of  the  per- 
chloride.  Janeway  prefers  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassium,  but  perhaps 
It  may  be  necessary  to  search  still  further  before  the  jjreparation  appropriate 
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to  the  case  in  hand  will  be  found.  The  waters  of  the  various  chalybeate 
springs  will  sometimes  prove  efficient.  Still,  where  iron  is  not  well  borne,  we 
must  fall  back  on  arsenic. 

if 

The  Leucocytoses. 

Besides  the  different  forms  of  leukaemia  to  be  presently  discussed,  there  are 
many  conditions  in  which  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  is  increased. 
These  non-leukaemic  processes  since  the  time  of  Virchow  have  been  spoken  of 
as  leucocytoses.  In  his  Cellular  Pathology  he  describes  a  "  physiological " 
leucocytosis  occurring  after  meals  and  in  pregnancy,  and  a  "  pathological " 
leucocytosis  belonging  to  acute  inflammations,  such  as  erysipelas  and  pneu- 
monia. He  explained  the  phenomenon  by  supposing  that  the  substances  car- 
ried to  the  lymphatic  glands  stimulated  their  cells  and  caused  them  to  pro- 
liferate, and,  as  the  leucocytes  were  thought  to  arise  from  a  proliferation  of 
these  cells,  it  was  readily  conceived  that  they  should  immediately  be  found  in 
greater  numbers  in  the  blood.  Since  then  numerous  observers  have  studied 
the  blood  in  the  most  varied  diseases,  and  found  in  many,  particularly  in  the 
acute  suppurative  diseases,  a  pronounced  leucocytosis. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  since  the  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  chemotactic  processes.  When  one  considers  the  tremendous  num- 
ber of  leucocytes  which  accunuilate  in  a  short  time  in  the  formation  of  a 
large  abscess,  he  cannot  help  wondering  whence  they  have  all  arisen.  Inas- 
much as  in  all  acute  suppurative  processes  there  is  an  extensive  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  besides  the  aggregation  of  leu- 
cocytes at  the  seat  of  inflammation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  leucocyte-building 
organs  are  capable  of  being  suddenly  aroused  into  an  enormously  increased 
activity.  The  study  of  pus  and  of  dried  and  stained  specimens  of  the  blood 
from  these  cases  shows  that  the  extra  number  of  leucocytes  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  polynuclear  neutrophiles.  ,  ^ 

Speaking  generally,  we  are  able  to  guess  in  any  acute  disease  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  a  leucocytosis.  If  the  disease  be  one  in  which  there  is  a 
pronounced  local  reaction — /.  e.  a  disease  associated  with  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion in  a  certain  part  of  the  body — then  there  will  almost  certainly  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  polynuclear  neutrophiles  also  in  the  blood.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  there  is  little  or  no  local  reaction,  no  matter  how  intense 
the  general  process,  then  we  shall  expect  only  a  slight  leucocytosis  or  none 
at  all. 

The  local  reaction  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  u  positive  cheraotaxis. 
There  are,  as  we  now  know,  certain  substances  which  attract,  and  certain 
others  which  repel,  the  white  blood-corpuscles.  Such  substances  are  spoken 
of  respectively  as  being  positively  and  negatively  chemotactic.  Of  their 
nature  we  as  yet  know  but  little ;  it  seems  probable,  however,  that  they  are 
products  closely  allied  to  the  alkali-albuminates  which  result  from  the  necrosis 
of  certain  tissue-cells.  Buchner  and  his  pupils  conclude  from  their  investiga- 
tions that  the  protein  substances  of  the  bodies  of  micro-organisms  are  posi- 
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livt'lv  ('lionu)taoti(',  iind  that  tlio  presence  of  dead  bacteria  suffices  to  account 
i;.r  the  attracticii  o\  \\\v  Iriicocvtes  (Romer).  This  does  not,  however,  exphiin 
the  rh«iiiot:i\is  residting  from  the  injection  of  substances  like  turpentine,  nor 
that  which  taken  jihicc  about  certain  necrotic  areas  in  the  liver  and  lyinpli- 
u:l;nuls  whicli  iiave  been  shown  to  bear  no  direct  relation  to  micro-organisms. 
The  subjivt.  however,  is  too  wide  to  admit  of  a  full  discussion  here.  We 
wouM  'cmplKu^ize  the  fact  that  leucocvtosis  occurs,  as  a  ride,  only  in  diseases 
which  hav(^  a  local  rcactit)n,  and  that  its  extent  is  proportionate  to  the  latter, 
so  that  we  arc  al)lc  to  say  a  priori  in  a  given  infectious  disease  wdiether  or  not 
a  U>ucocvtosis  will  exist.  Thus  in  a  croupous  pneumonia  or  in  a  suppurative 
picurisv  there  w  ill  be  a  leucocvtosis  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  lung  or 
pleura  involved,  while  in  typhoid  fever  or  malaria,  where  there  is  no  marked 
W\\\  reaction,  there  will  be  little  or  no  leucocytosis.  Indeed,  in  typhoid  the 
number  of  leucocytes  would  appear  to  be  diminished.  This  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  blood  in  typhoid  fever  furnishes  us  with  a  ready  method  of  discov- 
ering complications  in  that  disease.  I  have  often  in  my  own  wards  seen  a 
leucocytosis  api)ear  precisely  at  the  onset  of  a  complicating  pleiu'isy  or  pneu- 
mom'a  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  course  of  the  leucocytosis  in  pneumonia  is  extremely  interesting. 
Increasing  with  the  lung-consolidation,  it  reaches  its  maximum  just  before 
the  crisis,  and  then  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  leucocytes  is  as  marked  as 
the  fall  in  temperature.  Thus,  a  leucocytosis  of  20,000  to  30,000  may  drop 
A\ithiu  a  few  hours  to  6000  or  8000.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
the  greater  the  degree  of  local  reaction  (of  which  the  leucocytosis  may  be 
regarded  as  an  index)  in  a  disease  like  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  the  less  is  the 
virulence  of  the  general  blood-poisoning.  Thus  Tschistovitch  claims  that  in 
a  pneumonia  where  the  leucocytosis  is  slight  or  absent  the  termination  is 
always  fatal.  The  theory  has  received  some  support  from  von  Jaksch  ;  and 
if  these  results  are  confirmed,  the  blood-examination  in  pneumonia  will  be  of 
great  use  for  the  prognosis.  In  one  of  my  own  cases,  however,  there  was  a 
leucocytosis  of  over  45,000  to  the  cubic  millimetre  just  before  death,  the 
autopsy  showing  a  croupous  pneumonia  of  the  right  upper  lobe,  together 
with  a  fibrino-purulent  pericarditis,  with  myriads  of  the  lanceolate  pneu- 
mococci  in  the  exudate.  In  a  recent  fatal  case  there  w^as  a  leucocytosis  of 
114,000  to  the  cubic  millimetre.  The  disappearance  of  the  leucocytosis  in 
erysipelas  is,  as  in  pneumonia,  also  by  crisis. 

In  addition  to  these  inflammatory  leucocytoses,  a  large,  sometimes  enormous, 
increase  of  the  leucocvtes  has  been  observed  in  the  cachexias  of  malio-nant 
neoplasms.  How  far  this  leucocytosis  is  dependent  on  the  local  reaction  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  tumor  (necrosis  and  wandering-in  of  leucocytes)  is 
not  as  yet  clear. 

Leukaemia. 

Definition. — A  peculiar  disease,  assuming  various  forms,  characterized  by 
a  persistent  increase  in  the  number  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  associated 
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with  alterations  occurring  either  singly  or  together  in  the  spleen,  lymph-glands, 
and  bone-marrow. 

History  of  the  Affection  and  its  Different  Forms. — Though  the  claim 
to  priority  has  been  much  disputed,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  tliat  Virchow 
was  the  first  to  recognize  the  increase  in  the  white  blood-corpuscles  as  an 
essential  feature  of  the  disease.  He  gave  it  the  name  leukajmia,  Virchovv's 
article  appeared  in  November,  1845;  in  Octol)er  of  the  same  year  Bennett  and 
Craigie  had  described  a  case  in  tiie  Edinhurgh  Medical  Journal^  but  thought 
that  the  peculiar  blood-condition  was  due  to  the  presence  of  pus,  and  accord- 
ingly spoke  of  it  as  a  suppuration  of  the  blood.  (J)ther  cases  had  been  observed 
by  Piorry  and  Rokitansky,  who  also  believed  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
pyremic  condition.  Vogel  in  1849  was  the  first  to  diagnose  the  disease  during 
life.  In  1851,  Bennett  collected  additional  cases,  and  gave  the  name  of  leuco- 
cythjemia  to  the  disease.  In  the  following  year  the  same  authority  published 
a  monograph  on  the  subject,  claiming  for  himself  priority  in  the  discovery  of 
the  affection — a  paper  which  aroused  a  lively  controversy  between  the  profes- 
sors of  Edinburgh  and  Berlin, 

Virchow  described  two  forms  of  the  disease.  In  his  Cellular  Patliology 
he  states  that  he  was  able  to  recognize  one  class  of  cases  as  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  forms  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood, 
together  with  marked  involvement  of  the  lymjih-glands  ;  in  another  series  of 
cases,  where  the  spleen  was  much  enlarged,  it  was  the  larger  white  blood-cell 
forms  that  were  predominant.  Many  years  later  Neumann  described  a  myelog- 
enous form  in  which  the  bone-marrow  showed  marked  changes.  Although  it 
has  been  customary  to  speak  of  lymphatic,  splenic,  and  myelogenous  leukae- 
mias, it  is  rare  to  find  a  pure  form  of  any  one  of  these,  more  particularly  of 
the  two  latter.  So  far,  only  one  case  of  pure  myelogenous  leukaemia  has  been 
recorded  (Leube  and  Fleischer),  and  whether  a  splenic  leuksemia  can  occur 
independently  of  bone-marrow  changes  would  seem  doubtful.  The  lym])hatic 
form  is,  however,  sharply  separated  from  the  others  both  clinically  and  anatomi- 
cally, and  there  would  seem  to  be  a  tendency  at  present  to  group  all  leukaemias 
under  two  headings — (1)  splenic-myelogenous  and  (2)  lymphatic  leukaemia. 

Behier  reported  an  intestinal  type  characterized  by  changes  in  the  lymphatic 
apparatus  of  the  bowel,  and  Kaposi  in  1885  recorded  a  case  in  which  the 
lymphatic  elements  of  the  skin  were  first  involved — an  affection  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  lymphoderma  perniciosa.  The  cases  in  which  the  tonsillar  and 
pharyngeal  lymph-elements  seem  to  be  primarily  aifected  are  of  peculiar 
interest,  as  we  shall  point  out  when  we  speak  of  the  etiology  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

A  distinction  between  acute  and  chronic  leukaemia  is  justifiable,  but  the 
former  is  much  less  common  than  the  latter. 

Etiology. — Notwithstanding  most  careful  clinical  study  and  thorough  his- 
toloo-ical  and  bacteriolop-ical  investio-ation,  the  secret  of  the  causative  factor  in 
this  di.sease  is  almost  as  profound  now  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  The  idea 
that  leukaemia  is  a  specific  infectious  disease  (Klebs,  Osterwold,  Roux)  has, 
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howovor.  liiiiiicd  iiroiiiul  during  the  past  decade.  Ilistologieally,  there  are 
many  points  of  n>senil>lanee  between  leidvieniia  and  the  infectious  granulomata  ; 
and  this,  taken  with  the  faet  that  the  acute  cases  running  a  fatal  course  in  a  f<!W 
<hivs  or  wi'i>ks  with  high  temperature  correspond  througiiout  to  the  clinical 
picture  seen  in  tlic  acute  inleetious  processes,  goes  far  to  make  a  micro-organ is- 
mal  origin  jirobahK'. 

An  interesting  ease  has  been  recorded  recently  by  Obrastzow,  in  which  the 
attenilant  of  a  patient  suffering  from  acute  leukaemia  developed  the  same  disease 
and  died  :  this  suggests  not  only  infection,  but  also  the  possibility  of  direct  conta- 
srion,  but  inoculations  with  leukemic  blood  have  so  far  been  without  result. 

Since  ITinterberger  in  Nothnagel's  clinic  pointed  out  that  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  acute  leukwniias  are  accompanied  by  a  stomatitis  or  by  intestinal  ulcera- 
tion, we  are  tempted  to  regard  these  not  as  complications,  but  rather  as  primary 
atVei'tions  affording  a  gateway  of  entrance  (infection-atrium)  for  the  leukemic 
virus.  A  patient  with  splenic-myelogenous  leukaemia,  who  entered  my  clinic 
ill  August,  1892,  gave  a  history  of  a  dysenteric  attack  two  years  previously — 
/.  e.  in  the  summer  of  1890 — but  dated  his  splenic  enlargement  only  from 
Februarv,  1892  :  while  the  splenic  tumor  must  have  existed  longer  than 
this,  yet  the  cases  in  which  a  leukaemia  has  been  preceded  by  intestinal  lesions 
occur  far  too  frequently  to  allow^  us  to  regard  the  circumstances  as  merely  acci- 
dental. Troje  has  speculated  further,  and  suggested  that  in  the  chronic  leu- 
kaemias, where  enlargement;  of  the  cervical  lymph-glands  occurs  early,  the 
virus  may  have  entered  by  way  of  the  swollen  tonsils.  At  a  recent  medical 
meeting  in  Berlin, '  Troje  advanced  the  theory  that  the  so-called  pseudo-leu- 
kaemia represents  a  leukemic  condition,  the  forerunner  of  a  true  leukaemia. 
M'hile  cases  which  have  been  definitely  diagnosed  as  pseudo-leukoemia  have, 
under  the  eyes  of  thoroughly  competent  clinicians,  been  observed  to  pass  on 
into  true  leukaemia,  yet  the  statistics  are  too  limited  to  periuit  us  to  hold 
that  such  a  relation  is  constant.  The  peculiar  disease  occurring  in  children 
under  two  years  of  age  first  described  by  von  Jaksch  (who  named  it  ''  ansemia 
infantilis  pseudo-leuksemica  "),  and  subsequently  by  Luzet,  in  which  clinically 
one  finds  the  spleen  somewhat  enlarged,  the  blood  oligocythaemic  wath  an 
increased  number  of  wdiite  blood-corpuscles,  would  seem  to  stand  in  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  pseudo-leukeemia  of  Hodgkin  and  Trousseau 
and  the  true  splenic-myelogenous  leukaemia  :  where  the  affection  is  not  termin- 
ated early  by  an  associated  gastro-enteritis,  the  blood  may  assume  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  true  leukaemia,  the  so-called  "  hypertrophic  "  leucocytes  being 
present. 

So  far,  no  micro-organism  has  been  definitely  proven  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease:  the  monads  of  Klebs,  the  cocci-like  bodies  described  by  Byrom  Bram- 
well,  the  bacilli  of  Majocchi  and  Bicehini  have  probably  nothing  to  do  with 
the  affection.  Kelsch  and  Vaillard  report  a  case  in  which  they  found  bacilli, 
and  recently  Pawlowsky  of  Kiew^  describes  a  bacillus  which  he  (claims  is 
peculiar  to  leukaemia  and  which  he  found  in  six  successive  cases.    The  organisiB 

^Bmt.  med.  Woch.,  1892,  No.  16.  ^  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1892,  No.  28. 
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grows  in  short  rods  with  rounded  ends,  and  can  be  cultivated,  aUhough  not 
on  the  ordinary  media.  He  has  not  been  able,  however,  to  reproduce  the  dis- 
ease by  injection  into  animals. 

What  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is,  is  a  question  which  must  still  be  left 
open  ;  scarcely  any  one  now-a-days  looks  upon  it  as  a  primary  blood-disease; 
on  the  contrary,  the  blood-condition  is  generally  regarded  simply  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  pathological  changes  going  on  in  the  hsemopoietic  organs. 

Leukaemia  is  not  uncommon  on  this  continent.  Of  the  18  cases  of  which 
1  have  notes,  11  occurred  in  Montreal,  2  in  Philadelphia,  and  5  within  the 
last  two  years  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  more 
frequent  in  the  South. 

It  may  occur  at  any  age,  though  most  common  in  the  middle  period  of  life. 
I  have  seen  a  case  at  eight  months,  and  it  has  been  known  to  occur  as  early  as 
the  eighth  or  tenth  week  and  as  late  as  the  seventieth  year.  Eleven  of  my 
cases  were  males,  and  the  disease  is  undoubtedly  less  frequent  in  females ;  thus 
of  200  cases  collected  by  Birch-Hirschfeld,  135  were  males  and  65  females. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  patients  come  from  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  no  definite  influence  can  be  attributed  to  social  and  sanitary  conditions. 
Mental  worry  and  depression  have  been  mentioned  as  predisposing  causes.  A 
history  of  injury — a  fact  to  which  De  Chapelle  has  drawn  especial  attention — 
is  not  infrequent :  3  of  my  patients  laid  great  stress  on  this,  2  ascribing  their 
disease  to  havino;  strained  themselves  bv  over-liftino-  and  1  to  the  eflPects  of  a 
kick  from  a  horse.  It  seems  quite  improbable  that  traumatism  by  itself  could 
set  up  a  process  of  this  kind. 

That  malaria  and  syphilis  bear  any  etiological  relation  to  leukaemia  is 
scarcely  probable,  although  in  150  cases  analyzed  by  Gowers,  30  had  a  mala- 
rial history,  and  over  one-third  of  my  cases  had  previously  suffered  from 
malarial  invasion. 

In  female  patients  the  affection  most  often  develops  at  the  climacteric, 
though  pregnancy  would  seem  somewhat  to  predispose  to  it.  A  patient  of 
Cameron's  at  Montreal  passed  through  three  pregnancies,  bearing  on  each 
occasion  a  non-leuk»mic  child.  That  heredity,  however,  plays  some  part  is 
shown  by  this  same  case,  since  the  grandmother,  mother,  and  one  brother  of 
the  patient  suffered  from  symptoms  strongly  suggestive  of  leukaemia,  and  two 
of  her  children  died  of  the  disease.  A  leukpemic  child  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  born  of  a  healthy  mother  (Sanger). 

Dogs  not  infrequently  have  leukseniia,  and  it  has  been  described  in  horses, 
oxen,  cats,  swine,  and  mice  (Bollinger,  Eberth). 

Symptomatology. — The  onset  (in  the  splenic  myelogenous  leukfemia) 
may  be  so  insidious  that  the  splenic  tumor  may  fill  a  large  part  of  the  abdo- 
men before  the  patient  suffers  much  inconvenience.  As  a  rule,  it  is  for  this 
'*  lump  in  the  side"  that  he  first  consults  the  physician,  or  perhaps  ho  notices 
that  he  has  been  getting  short  of  breath  and  has  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pal- 
lor, and  other  symptoms  common  in  amemia.  Epistaxis  and  gastro-intcstinal 
symptoms  often  occur  early  ;  they  may  even  precede  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
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On  (lie  (K-ciinciicf  of  :i  previous  dysonterv  wo  have  already  remarked.  There 
are  iiistanees  in  which  a  siidth'n  or  fatal  luemorrhage  has  l)een  the  first  syinp- 
t,,ii,  In  one  of  the  ea<i's  oi'  my  si-ries  a  boy  who  died  of  hiemateniesis  had 
Ixvii   two   davs   before   apparently   (piite  well,  and  had  played   in  a  game  of 

hierosso. 

The  sviuptoms  referable  to  the  stomach,  such  as  a  feeling  of  oppression 
after  eating,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  are  rarely  absent.  The  vomiting,  in  fact, 
otten  appears  earlv.  and  is  at  times  a  troublesome  feature.  The  bowels  are 
usual Iv  loose,  diarrluea  frequently  occurring  early  in  the  disease :  this  is  said 
to  be  more  frequent  in  those  cases  in  which  the  lymph-follicles  of  the  intes- 
tines are  involved.  The  stools  are  thin  and  watery  ;  in  some  cases  there  is 
a  true  dvsentei-it-  i)rocess  in  the  colon,  with  tenesmus,  and  mucus  and  blood 
are  seen  in  the  fieces.  ■• 

The  liver  becomes  enlarged  at  some  stages  of  the  disease ;  jaundice  is  not 
eonimon,  but  may  result  from  obstruction  due  to  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
duct  or  to  pressure  of  the  glands  in  the  hilus  of  the  liver.  Ascites  may  be  a 
prominent  symptom,  and  is  probably  due  either  to  the  splenic  tumor  or  to  the 
pressure  of  enlarged  glands  on  the  portal  vein.  Willcocks  has  described  a 
leukemic  peritonitis  due  to  new  growths  in  the  membrane. 

The  Blood. — No  matter  what  the  form  of  the  disease,  it  is  the  blood  exam- 
ination alone  that  oifers  distinctive  features.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
diiferent  forms  of  leucocytes,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  those  of  each 
form  to  the  whole  number  in  health.  In  the  lieno-myelogenic  forms  of  leu- 
kii?mia  the  most  striking  blood-change  is  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  wdiite  cells.  Instead  of  the  normal  proportion  of  1  Avhite  to  500  or 
1000  red  cells,  the  proportion  in  leukaemia  may  be  1  to  10  or  1  to  5,  or  the 
two  kinds  may  occur  in  equal  numbers ;  indeed,  there  are  cases  recorded  in 
which  there  w^ere  actually  more  colorless  than  colored  elements.  A  drop  of 
blood  from  the  finger-tip  in  a  W'cll-marked  case  w'ill  be  more  or  less  turbid, 
reddish-brown  in  color,  or  in  extreme  cases  possibly  chocolate-colored.  Very 
often  a  single  glance  through  the  microscope  at  the  fresh  blood-slide  will  settle 
the  diagnosis.  Much  discussion  had  taken  place  before  we  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  affection  as  to  how  great  an  increase  there  must  be  in  the  number  of 
white  blood-cells,  and  wdiat  relation  of  whites  to  reds  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  leukaemia.  After  this,  when  Ehrlich  had  pointed  out  that  as  a  rule  the 
eosinophilous  cells  w^ere  increased  in  the  disease,  clinicians  -went  astray  in 
regarding  an  increase  in  those  cells  as  pathogenic  of  leukaemia.  While  it  is 
true  that  they  are  generally  both  relatively  and  absolutely  increased,  this  is  by 
no  means  always  the  case,  and  besides,  we  must  not  forget  that  their  number 
may  be  as  great  or  even  greater  in  certain  other  affections,  and  even  at  times  in 
health.  The  lymphocytes  (Plate  I,  Fig.  1,  6,  6,  b)  are  relatively  diminished 
in  number  ;  instead  of  making  up  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  white  cells,  these  small  mononuclear  forms  may  be  reduced  to  less  than  1 
per  cent.  The  leucocytes  with  polymorphous  nuclei  and  neutrophilic  granules 
(Plate  I,  Fig.  1,  e,  e)  may  be  present  in  normal  proportions ;  usually,  how- 
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v\\}\\  ihfv  an-  i-clativ«'l\  tliiumislK'd,  aiul  may,  especially  in  the  later  stages,  be 
verv  few  in  iiiiiuher.  In  tluMlry  preparations  the  numerous  brightly-stained 
oosinophiles  (Plate  T,  Fig.  1,./*)  form  a  striking  ])ieture,  but  in  this  variety 
of  lenka'mia  the  most  imixn'tant  charaeteristic  of  the  blood  is  the  presence 
ol"  certain  cells  which  n)a\  1»('  said  not  to  occur  at  all  in  normal  blood. 
These  cells  closelv  resembli'  the  large  mononuclear  leucocytes,  but  dilTer  from 
them  in  >cveral  im|H)rtant  particulars.  Ehrlich  has  studied  th(>m  with  great 
care,  and  lirst  des<Til>ed  them  as  large  mononuclear  forms  containing  a  fine 
thickh -si't  t-or  neutrophilic  granulation.  Believing  that  they  originated  in  the 
bone-marrow,  he  has  named  them  myelocytes.  (Plate  I,  Fig.  2,  /;.)  In  one 
of  mv  cases,  in  which  the  blood  was  examined  by  Thayer  according  to  Ehrlich's 
method,  these  myelocytes  at  one  time  made  up  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  white  corpuscles.  H.  F.  Muller  has  described  large  white 
elements  in  the  blood  in  this  disease,  varying  in  size,  but  being  usually  one- 
third  to  one-half  larger  than  the  ordinary  wdiite  cells;  the  nucleus  is  large, 
plump,  and  oval,  and  usually  lies  excentrically,  and  its  intranuclear  network 
is  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  ordinary  leucocytes ;  the  cell-body  is  often 
suiinimded  l)v  a  sliirhtlv  thickened  laver  of  cell-substauee.  Mitoses  were 
numerous  in  these  cells,  and  Muller  has  shown  that  precisely  similar 
cells  and  karvokinetic  figures  occur  in  the  bone-marrow.  Similar  cells  had 
also  been  described  earlier  by  Coi'nil  and  were  named  by  him  cellules  medul- 
laires. 

My  own  study  has  convinced  me  of  the  importance  of  this  peculiar  cell- 
form  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  myelogenic  leuksemia,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Ehrlich,  Cornil,  and  Muller  have  been  describing  under  different  names  the 
same  morphological  element. 

Occasionally  there  are  leucocytes  in  the  blood  of  leuksemic  patients  wdiicli 
contain  basophilic  granules ;  they  are  by  no  means  always  to  be  found.  As  a 
rule,  there  is  no  marked  oligocythEemia,  the  red  corpuscles  rarely  going  lower 
than  two  millions  per  cubic  millimetre ;  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  corresponds 
to  the  decrease  or  is  reduced  in  a  somewhat  greater  proportion.  Nucleated  red 
blood-corpuscles  are  present,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  considerable  numbers ;  they  are 
chiefly  normoblastic  in  type  (Plate  I,  Fig.  2,  h),  but  megaloblasts  (Plate  I, 
Fig.  2,  i)  occasionally  occur.  Cases  with  the  blood  of  the  type  of  a  pernicious 
anaemia  have  subsequently  developed  a  true  leukajmia. 

In  the  pure  lymphatic  leukaemia  the  blood-condition  is  quite  different. 
Here  one  never  meets  w^ith  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  white 
cells  described  as  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  form,  a  proportion  of  1  to  10 
being  rarely  exceeded.  The  increase  takes  place  solely  in  the  small  mono- 
nuclear elements  (lymphocytes),  the  large  mononuclear  and  polynuclear  forms 
being  relatively  greatly  diminished  in  niunber.  The  enormous  disproportion 
is  well  shown  in  a  case  described  by  Uthemann,  where  93  per  cent,  of  all  the 
white  cells  were  lymphocytes.  Eosinophilous  cells  and  nucleated  red  corpus- 
cles are  rare ;  myelocytes  are,  as  a  rule,  not  present  unless  there  be  an  associated 
disease  of  the  bone-marrow. 
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Just  as  there  are  mixed  forms  of  leukemia,  however,  so  the  blood-condition 
may  deviate  from  the  two  types  above  given.  In  a  case  of  acute  leukaemia 
which  came  into  my  clinic  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  where  the  glands  as 
well  as  the  spleen  and  bone-marrow  were  affected,  in  the  blood,  besides  a  large 
proportion  of  lymphocytes  and  myelocytes,  many  large  mononuclear  leuco- 
cytes were  present. 

In  leuksemic  blood  one  not  infrequently  finds  a  number  of  polynuclear 
leucocytes  devoid  of  the  usual  e-granules — a  phenomenon  as  yet  not  under- 
stood. The  want  of  amoeboid  movement  in  the  white  cells  of  the  blood  in 
leukaemia  was  first  pointed  out  by  Calafy  ;  this  is  particularly  noticeable  when 
one  compares  leuksemic  blood  with  normal  specimens  on  the  warm  stage.  The 
explanation  is  easy  to  find,  since  we  know  that  of  the  leucocytes  in  health  it  is 
only  the  polynuclear  forms  which  have  active  amoeboid  movements.  Other 
points  to  be  mentioned  are — (1)  the  abundance  of  blood-plates  in  many  cases ; 
(2)  the  unusually  dense  fibrin  network  between  the  corpuscles ;  and  (3)  the 
appearance  of  Charcot's  octahedral  crystals  in  blood-slides  which  have  been 
kept  for  a  short  time. 

The  Circulatory  Sydem. — It  is  rare  that  there  are  symptoms  referable  to 
the  heart,  although  the  apex-beat  may  be  displaced  considerably  upward  by  the 
enlarged  spleen.  The  j^ulse,  though  large  in  volume,  is  usually  frequent,  soft, 
and  of  low  tension.  Qj]dema  of  the  ankles,  or  even  general  anasarca,  may 
occur  toward  the  end  of  the  disease.  Haemorrhages  are  common  in  all  stages, 
those  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  being  the  most  frequent. 

In  two  cases  which  I  have  seen  fatal  hsematemesis  o(!curred  before  there 
was  any  suspicion  of  an  existing  leuksemia.  Haemoptysis  and  liseraaturia  are 
rare ;  cerebral  apoplexy  was  the  cause  of  death  in  one  ease  of  my  series.  The 
"  leukaemic  retinitis"  is  another  manifestation  of  the  hsemorrhagic  tendency. 

Other  Organs. — The  shortness  of  breath  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  deficient 
oxygenation  owing  to  the  oligocythaemia.  The  lungs  are  scarcely  ever  respon- 
sible for  any  symptoms  until  toward  the  end  of  the  disease,  when  oedema  or 
pneumonia  may  carry  off  the  patient. 

If  we  except  the  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  dizziness,  and  faint- 
ing spells,  which  are  associated  with  ansemia,  the  central  nervous  system  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  affected.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  occurrence  of 
sudden  coma  following  haemorrhage  from  one  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  The 
peculiar  retinitis,  which  is  by  no  means  rare,  consists  chiefly  of  hsemorrhagic 
patches,  but  there  are  also  sometimes  true  leuksemic  new  growths  with  aggre- 
gations of  round-cells  in  the  retina.  A  genuine  optic  neuritis  is  not  common. 
The  hearing  is  frequently  affected,  and  deafness  may  come  on  early  in  the  dis- 
ease. As  a  rule,  the  teniperature  is  more  or  less  elevated,  ranging  at  times  as 
high  as  102°  or  103°  F.,  but  periods  of  pyrexia  may  alternate  with  prolonged 
intervals  of  normal  temperature. 

The  urine  may  be  albuminous,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  so.  There  is 
an  abnormal  increase  in  the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted,  which  Salkowski 
believes  may  stand  in  direct  relation  to  the  splenic  enlargement.     The  cause 
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nisf:.\s'F\'  or  Tin:  m.oon. 


(•(■  thf  |>(rsi>(iiit  |)ii:i|tism  wiiicli  oltrii  occurs  is  nnkiiown.  In  a  case  recorded 
l)v  Kdcs  it  was  the  lirst  syiniitoin  ;  it  may  ])ersist  for  days  or  even  weeks 
(l*cal)o(lvi. 

Thf  Sphru. — When  a  patient  sniVcrino;  from  lieno-medullary  lenkremia 
fii-st  consult-  the  |>li\ siciaii,  th(^  s])U'cn  is  nearly  always  much  enlarged,  and, 
thoiiiih  nsnallv  somewhat  tender,  may  <;ive  rise  to  very  little  inconvenience. 
lt<  holder  will  he  felt  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  as  a  hard,  smooth, 
roundiHl  lump  whi»-h  rolls  over  the  tin<2;er-tips  with  each  full  inspiration.  The 
orjran  when  much  enlarged  may  extend  as  far  as  the  navel,  and  I  have  even 
seen  it    till  tlie  whole  left  side  of  the  abdomen  and  extend  into  the  right  iliac 
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Case  of  Lieno-medullary  Leuksemia— showing  enlargement  of  spleen. 

fossa.  (See  Fig.  12.)  One  can  sometimes  feel  a  friction  fremitus  over  the 
tumor,  and  on  auscultation,  besides  the  rub,  a  "splenic  souffle,"  systolic  in 
rhythm,  may  sometimes  be  heard.  Gerhardt  has  described  a  pulsating  spleen 
in  one  of  his  cases  of  leukaemia. 

That  the  tumor  is  the  spleen  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  decided  from  the  position, 
form,  and  feel  of  the  enlargement ;  moreover,  not  infrequently  one  is  able  to 
'  learly  make  out  a  notch,  or  even  several  notches,  in  the  anterior  border.  It 
varies  much  in  size  from  time  to  time ;  after  meals  it  is  increased,  after  haeraor- 
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rbage  or  severe  diarrhoea  diminished.  As  might  be  expected,  pressure-symp- 
toms sometimes  occur,  such  as  distress  after  eating  or  obstruction  of  the  bowels, 
from  the  latter  of  which  death  has  been  known  to  result. 

The  hympli-glands  and  Bones. — In  ordinary  leuksefmic  patients  it  is  rare 
for  the  lymph-glands  to  be  much  enlarged :  after  the  spleen  has  becorne  very 
large  the  lympatic  glands  may  increase  in  size,  but  even  then  it  is  the  super- 
ficial ones  which  are  generally  affected.  One  never  sees  such  huge  bunches  of 
them  as  are  found  in  the  pseudo-leukaemia  of  Hodgkin.  In  pure  lymphatic 
leukaemia  the  lymph-glands  are  generally  enlarged,  and  the  spleen  perhaps 
only  slightly  so,  but  the  disease  is  a  very  rare  one  indeed,  and  needs  further 
study. 

There  may  be  scarcely  any  tenderness  over  the  bones  during  life,  which  at 
autopsy  show  the  most  advanced  marrow-changes ;  the  patients  sometimes 
complain  when  the  sternum  is  percussed  in  the  course  of  the  physical  examin- 
ation. Irregularity  and  deformity  of  the  ribs,  the  sternum,  and  other  flat 
bones  occasionally  result  from  the  leuksemic  bone-changes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  body  is  pale  and  may  be  much  emaciated  ;  oedema 
and  dropsical  effusions  are  common.  When  the  heart  or  aorta  is  opened,  the 
blood  is  usually  found  to  be  clotted,  the  clots  having  a  peculiar  greenish-yellow 
color,  reminding  one  of  the  fat  of  a  turtle.  When  the  increase  in  the  white 
elements  has  been  extreme,  the  color  of  the  clotted  masses  may  be  yellowish- 
white,  and  it  has  more  than  once  happened  (as  in  a  case  of  Virchow's)  that  the 
observer  on  opening  the  right  auricle  has  believed  for  a  moment  that  he  had 
before  him  an  abscess.  The  large  amount  of  blood  in  the  heart  and  vessels 
is  a  noteworthy  feature ;  in  one  of  my  cases  the  heart-chambers  alone  con- 
tained blood-clots  weighing  620  grammes.  All  of  the  vessels  were  engorged 
in  the  same  way,  the  portal  vein  just  above  the  union  of  its  branches  measur- 
ing 11  cm.  in  circumference. 

The  blood  has  been  examined  chemically  by  various  observers  with  results 
which  do  not  altogether  correspond.  Scherer  as  early  as  1852  found  hypo- 
xantliin,  lactic  acid,  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  leucin,  and  tyrosin  present,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  alkalescence  of  the  blood  (it  is  even  acid  at  times)  has  been 
supposed  to  be  due  to  organic  acids.  The  presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of 
peptones  has  been  mentioned  by  Salkowski,  and  confirmed  recently  by  Freund 
and  Obermayer. 

The  octahedral  crystals  which  are  found  in  blood  which  has  been  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time  were  first  described  by  Charcot  and  Robin,  Their 
nature  is  as  yet  imperfectly  understood  :  some  have  thought  them  to  be  tyrosin, 
but  Gamgee  claims  that  they  represent  a  phosphate  of  the  same  organic  base 
discovered  by  Schreiner  in  semen  and  other  animal  fluids. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  lowered — varying  from  1035  to  1050 — 
and  the  watery  constituents  are  increased.  We  possess  as  yet  no  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  albuminous  bodies  and  salts. 

On  examining  the  heart  it  will  be  found  pushed  up  the  distance  of  an 
intercostal  space  ;  the    serous  membranes  (peri-  and    endocardial)  not    infre- 
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»|iu'ntly  pnsi'iit  otrlivuutsos,  aiul  leiik:iemic  new  growths  may  exist  there  as 
well  as  on  the  peritoneum.  The  eavities  of  the  heart  are,  as  a  rule,  dilated 
ami  the  iu\ dcardiuin  soft  ;  if  the  papillary  muscles  be  teased  out,  a  moderate 
irraiK'  of  llittv  chan.ire  is  evident.  Beyond  an  occasional  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  intinia  theie  is  no  ri'cognizable  histological  alteration  of  the  walls  of  the 

vessels. 

As  w(>  have  said,  the  spleen  is  nearly  always  enlarged.  Externally  there 
niav  he  the  sions  of  an  old  j)erisplenitis,  with  adhesions  to  the  abdominal 
wall,  diaphragm,  or  stomach,  the  capsule  in  these  cases  being  often  greatly 
thickencnl.  The  arteries  and  veins  at  the  hilus  are  enlarged.  The  organ  may 
varv  in  weii2:ht  from  two  to  eighteen  and  a  half  pounds,  the  latter  weight  being 
the  heaviest  on  record.  On  section  the  spleen  is  firm  and  tough  and  the  sur- 
face a  retldish  or  purplish  brown.  There  may  be  throughout  the  organ  hsemor- 
rhagie  infarctions  or  areas  of  a  rusty,  reddish-brown  color,  the  site  of  old 
extravasations.  The  Malpighian  bodies  are  not  prominent;  indeed,  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  recognizable.  On  the  other  hand,  grayish-white,  well-defined 
lymphoid  tumors  may  occur  throughout  the  organ,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  reddish-brown  ground-substance.  If  the  spleen  be  seen  in  an  early  stage 
and  before  the  disease  has  progressed  far,  it  will  be  found  softer,  and  there  will 
be  swelling  of  the  pulp  and  proliferation  of  the  cellular  elements ;  rupture  of 
the  spleen,  it  is  said,  has  happened  at  this  period  from  the  excessive  hypersemia. 
Microscopical  examination, shows  this  proliferation  to  be  general ;  karyomitotic 
figures  and  large  myeloplaques  are  seen  here  as  well  as  in  the  lymph-glands 
and  bone-marrow. 

The  lymph-glands  may  be  enlarged  in  the  chronic  form  of  leukaemia,  but 
the  hyperplasia  is  not  extensive.  In  the  acute  lymphatic  leukaemia  all  the 
lymph-glands  of  the  body  may  be  involved,  the  cervical,  axillary,  mesenteric, 
and  inguinal  groups  most  frequently,  less  commonly  the  bronchial  and  medi- 
astinal. The  glands  are  soft  and  easily  movable,  scarcely  ever  being  matted 
down  by  a  periadenitis.  As  in  other  lymph-gland  affections,  the  size  varies 
from  time  to  time,  often  diminishing  notably  before  death.  On  section  the 
grayish  color  of  the  healthy  gland  is  not  seen ;  instead,  the  surface  usually 
has  a  grayish-red  color,  and  there  are  evidences  of  haemorrhages  into  the 
substance. 

The  pathological  changes  in  the  bone-marrow  have  been  closely  studied 
since  the  investigations  of  Neumann.  That  observer  cjaimed  that  the  medulla 
of  bones  was  affected  in  every  case  of  leukaemia  ;  there  are  instances,  however, 
where  no  such  changes  are  recognizable.  In  the  majority  of  examples  of  the 
lleno-medullary  form  described  by  the  Germans  one  finds  that  the  normal  fatty 
marrow  undergoes  marked  alterations.  Examination  of,  say,  one  of  the  mid- 
dle lumbar  vertebrae  or  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones  reveals  a  dark  red- 
dish-brown substance  quite  different  from  that  seen  in  health.  Occasionally 
there  are  haemorrhagic  infarctions,  as  in  Ponfick's  case,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
proliferation  there  may  be  expansions  here  and  there  of  the  bony  ease,  form- 
ing localized  swellings.      Smear   cover-glass   preparations,  dried  in  the  air, 
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heated  and  fixed  with  Flemming's  solution  or  with  picric  acid,  and  subse- 
quently stained  with  safranin  or  dilute  hsematoxylin,  show  most  beautifully 
the  cellular  elements  and  their  nuclei.  Miiller  thus  convinced  himself  of  the 
identity  of  the  medium-sized  marrow-cells  with  the  large  uninuclear  cells  in 
the  blood.  Many  mitoses  were  seen,  and  myeloplaques  containing  leucocytes 
in  their  interior.  The  theory  that  these  latter  represent  an  endogenous  forma- 
tion of  leucocytes  cannot  be  supported/  for  we  are  probably  here  dealing  with 
cell-inclusions.  Nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  and  eosinophilous  cells  are 
abundant.  The  function  of  the  huge  giant-cells  of  the  marrow,  whether  in 
health  or  disease,  is  still  unknown. 

Wherever  there  are  lymphatic  elements  in  the  body  there  may  be  leuksemic 
changes  ;  thus  the  thymus  gland,  the  solitary  and  agmiuated  follicles  in  the 
intestine,  the  tonsils,  the  lymph-follicles  of  tha  tongue,  pharynx,  and.  mouth, 
may  participate  in  the  process.  Even  the  little  collections  of  lymph-corpuscles 
in  the  different  organs,  in  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  etc.,  may  undergo  prolifer- 
ation. 

The  liver  is  frequently  enlarged.  Welch  has  described  a  case  in  which 
it  weighed  over  thirteen  pounds.  Histologically,  the  enlargement  is  seen  to  be 
due  to  a  diffuse  leuksemic  infiltration ;  the  capillary  ectasis  is  extreme,  and  the 
columns  of  liver-cells  are  widely  separated  by  the  crowds  of  white  elements  in 
the  blood-vessels. 

The  large  leukeemic  tumors,  though  rare — being  seen  only  in  1  case  in  my 
1 2  autopsies — deserve  more  than  a  passing  mention.  When  they  are  present 
in  the  organs,  they  appear  as  grayish-white  nodules,  and  show  microscopically 
numerous  cells  undergoing  karyomitosis.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these 
formations  arise  from  cells  which  have  emigrated  from  the  blood-vessels,  but 
since  the  cell  in  the  leuksemic  new  growths  does  nt)t  at  all  resemble  the  poly- 
nuclear  leucocyte,  the  only  one  supposed  to  leave  the  vessels,  this  view  seems 
improbable. 

Diagnosis. — This  rests  entirely  upon  the  blood-examination,  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  is  easily  made.  In  doubtful  cases  the  differential  count 
of  the  white  elements  by  the  methods  of  Ehrlich  should  not  be  neglected  ;  in 
hospital  practice  a  color-analysis  should  always  be  made.  Aside  from  the 
blood-condition,  the  clinical  features  may  be  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
an  ordinary  splenic  anseraia  or  Hodgkin's  disease.  That  the  disease  may  be 
present  even  when  the  leucocytes  are  not  increased  in  number  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  course  of  a  case  the  chart  of  which  is  given  at  p.  217,  and  the  spleen  out- 
line at  p.  220.  The  patient,  a  negro,  was  first  seen  in  the  fall  of  1890,  at  which  time 
he  had  2,000,000  red  and  500,000  white  blood-corpuscles  per  cubic  millimetre, 
with  30  per  cent,  of  haemoglobin.  He  neglected  treatment  until  January  29, 
1891,  when  he  began  to  take  arsenic  regularly  in  increasing  doses,  and  in 
twenty-three  days — i.  e.  on  February  21st — the  number  of  white  cells  to  the 
cubic  millimetre  was  found  to  have  fjillen  from  714,000  to  7500,  or  only  one- 
hundredth  part  of  what  they  were  before.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  had  risen 
'  Vide  H.  F.  Miiller,  Deut.  Archiv.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  47. 
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in  mimlu'r  to  3,500,000,  and  the  liiomoglobin  Imcl  increased  to  44  per  cent. 
C'lUiKl  oiu"  nnder  these  cironnistaneos,  seeing  the  case  for  the  first  time,  have 
made  the  dia-nosis  of  leukajniia?  It  is  here  that  the  value  of  Ehrlich's 
niethinls  is  well  demonstrated.  A  careful  color-analysis  was  made  by  my 
assistant.  W.  S.  Thayer,  at  diiVerent  times,  and  the  estimates  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  were  based  on  difllercntial  counts  of  at  least  one  thousand  leu- 
ctHntes  at  each  examination  : 

XormnI     Nov.  9,    Jau.  29,    Feb.  7,    Feb.  14,    Feb.  21.    Feb.  28, 
Hloo.1.      1890.      1891.       1891.     1891.       1891.      1891. 

Lvinphoovtos 20-30%         2.1%         0.96%         1.5%  2.7%         6.9%        10     % 

l\.l>micloar 60-75         73.8  70  €3.9  84.7  83.2  78.1 

Monomuloaraiui  I        .    .  gQ  4.6  3.0  1.5  2.1  2.5  2.3 
Pi-ansition  loniis  j 

Eosiiiophiles 2.4  4.8  2.3  4.2  1.6  3.0  4.4 

Myelocytes 0  14.7  23.5  8.6  8.5  4.0  4.7 

Nt)w,  on  Feb.  21st,  w^hile  the  enormous  enlargement  of  the  spleen  would 
have  made  one  think  of  leukiemia,  yet  the  mere  numerical  estimate  or  the 
examination  of  the  fresh  blood  would  have  given  no  hint  that  a  leuksemic 
process  had  existed.  As  will  be  seen,  however,  by  reference  to  the  above  table, 
the  dried  and  stained  specimens  still  showed  4  per  cent,  of  typical  myelocytes, 
and  this  would  have  hinted  at  a  previous  existence  of,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
return  of,  a  leukaemia. 

An  enormous  leucocytosis  might  be  mistaken  for  a  leuksemic  condition,  but 
may  be  easily  excluded  by  the  study  of  stained  specimens ;  in  all  ordinary 
leucocytoses  the  increase  affects  solely  the  polynuclear  neutrophiles.  The 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  in  chronic  malarial  cachexia  or  malignant  disease 
may  also  be  differentiated  from  leuksemia  by  the  blood-examination.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  justifiable  to  make  (as  has  been  done  in  at  least  one  case  of  leu- 
kaemia) an  exploratory  abdominal  incision  to  examine  the  spleen  before  the 
blood  has  been  carefully  studied. 

The  pure  lymphatic  form  of  leuksemia  has  to  be  distinguished  from  gen- 
eral lymphadenoma  or  Hodgkin's  disease ;  in  the  latter,  however,  the  glands 
are  found  in  much  larger  bunches ;  and,  besides,  the  blood-condition  is  in 
lymphatic  leuksemia  quite  characteristic  {vide  supra). 

CoTirse  and  Prognosis. — In  the  splenic-myelogenous  form  the  progress  is 
slowly  progressive  for  months  and  years.  Recovery  occasionally  occurs,  but 
this  is  so  rare  that  when  the  diagnosis  is  once  established  we  can  expect  death 
almost  certainly  within  five  years,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of 
ca.ses  terminate  fatally  in  two  or  three  years.  Certain  symptoms,  as  haemor- 
rhage, high  fever,  severe  diarrhoea,  and  oedema,  will  indicate  a  rapid  course. 
The  progress  of  the  affection  is  very  irregular,  and  there  may  be  transient 
intervals  of  comparative  health,  w^hich  encourage  the  patient  for  a  time,  only 
to  be  followed  sooner  or  later  by  a  return  of  the  symptoms.  I  have  known  a 
patient  (Case  VIII.  of  my  series)  with  an  enormous  .spleen  to  get  about  for 
months,  attending  to  a  light  business,  when  his  blood-count  showed  a  ratio  of 
1  white  to  6  red  cells. 
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The  patient  finally  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  the  strength  of  the  heart 
gradnally  fails,  oedema  develops,  and  death  in  most  cases  is  the  result  of  the 
general  asthenia.  Fatal  haemorrhage  may  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  disease. 
Cerebral  apoplexy  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Symptomatology  :  it  was  the 
cause  of  death  in  6  of  60  cases  analysed  by  Gowers.  Not  infrequently  death 
results  from  some  intercurrent  affection  ;  in  more  than  one  case  the  autopsy 
has  revealed  an  acute  infection  with  cocci,  probably  an  expression  of  the 
diminution  of  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  to  bacterial  invasion. 

The  general  lymphatic  leukaemia  appears  to  be  more  rapid  in  its  course, 
and  most  of  the  acute  cases  of  leukaemia  terminating  fatally  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks  belong  to  this  class.  It  runs  its  course  with  haemorrhages  and  pyrexia, 
and  often  resembles  closely  a  severe  scorbutus. 

Treatment. — If  the  cases  came  under  treatment  early,  we  might  hope  for 
favorable  results,  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  disease  is  usually  well 
advanced  before  the  physician  is  consulted.  It  is  important  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patient.  He  should  have 
abundance  of  fresh  air  and  a  liberal  diet,  and  must  avoid  worry  and  mental 
emotion  of  all  kinds. 

While  we  possess  one  or  two  remedial  agents  which  have  an  influence  on 
the  disease,  there  is  none  which  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon  to  have  a  good 
effect.  The  treatment  by  arsenic  has  given  the  best  results  in  my  hands,  most 
cases  improving,  at  least  for  a  time.  We  must  not  be  too  hasty,  however,  in 
attributing  the  favorable  results  attained  to  the  administration  of  the  drug 
employed,  since  the  curious  remissions  which  often  occur  in  the  progress 
of  the  affection  mav  thus  lead  to  wrono;  conclusions.  I  remember  one  case 
in  particular,  a  patient,  who  had  been  confined  to  bed  for  a  long  time  with 
little  hope  of  any  improvement,  without  having  received  any  special  treatment 
became  well  enough  after  a  time  to  get  around,  and  even  to  attend  to  light 
duties.  No  better  example  of  an  apparently  direct  effect  of  arsenic  could  be 
advanced  than  the  case  of  the  colored  man  mentioned  above.  Having  taken 
arsenic  in  1891  until  the  relation  of  white  to  red  cells  became  normal,  he  dis- 
continued treatment  and  went  to  his  home  in  Virginia ;  months  later  he  re- 
turned, the  blood-count  showing  marked  leukaemic  changes,  which  was  again 
reduced  under  arsenical  treatment.  Having  once  decided  to  use  arsenic,  we 
should  not  be  afraid  to  jDush  the  drug,  under  due  precaution,  till  large  doses 
are  reached. 

In  those  cases  which  have  a  decided  malarial  history  quinine  may  be  tried, 
although  little  is  to  be  expected  from  its  use.  Iron  and  inhalations  of  oxygen 
have  been  recommended,  and  possibly  may  be  of  value  in  some  cases.  It  does 
not  seem  probable  that  cold  douches  over  the  region  of  the  spleen  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  galvanic  or  faradic  current  can  do  more  than  give  the  patient  a 
certain  amount  of  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Still  less  promising  is  the  opera- 
tive treatment — the  removal  of  the  leukaemic  spleen  ;  splenectomy  has  been 
done  twenty-four  times  for  leukaemia  with  one  recovery — namely,  in  the  case 
of  Franzolini.     The  transfusion  of  blood  does  no  good,  and  is  now  scarcely 
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over  advised.  Notwitlistaiulinii;  tlie  fact  that  the  disease  is  almost  always  pro- 
gressive despite  the  most  earelully  directed  treatment,  yet  the  practitioner  can 
do  a  oivat  de;il  to  relieve  the  distressing  symptoms.  The  stomach  troubles 
and  the  diarrhani  should  be  attended  to.  Ilaimorrhages  are  frequent  and  not 
rarei\-  thuigerous,  and  are  to  be  checked  by  the  usual  methods.  I^ittle  can  be 
tlone  to  relieve  the  dragging  feeling  in  the  left  side ;  the  pain  may  sometimes 
be  so  severe  as  to  call  tor  sedatives,  but  their  use  should  be  delayed  as  long  as 
possible.    In  the  use  of  purgative  medicines  much  caution  should  be  observed. 


Hodgkin's  Disease. 

Defimtion. — An  atfection  characterized  by  progressive  hyperplasia  of  the 
lvm})hatic  glands  occurring  with  aniomia,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  the 
development  of  secondary  lymphatic  growths  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

History. — The  disease  which  now  bears  his  name  was  first  described  by 
Ilodgkin  of  Guy's  Hospital  in  1832,  in  a  paper  entitled  "On  Some  Morbid 
Appearances  of  the  Absorbent  Glands  and  Spleen."^  Morgagni  and  other 
observers  had  before  this  mentioned  cases  with  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  terminating  fatally,  but  the  accompanying  histories  are  too  meagre  to 
allow  of  any  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  maladies  with  which  they  dealt. 
A  number  of  the  cases  described  by  Hodgkin  were  undoubtedly  examples  of 
tuberculous  adenitis,  but  at  least  four  of  them  were  genuine  instances  of  what 
we  now  speak  of  as  "  Hodgkin's  disease."  The  affection  received  its  name 
from  \\'ilks  in  1865,  when  he  reported  a  series  of  cases  in  which,  together 
with  anaemia,  there  was  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands  with  growths  in 
the  spleen  and  other  organs,  Virchow  described  the  histology  of  lymphosar- 
coma in  1845,  and  later  Cohnheim^  discussed  the  pathology  of  the  affection, 
giving  it  the  name  of  pseudo-leukaemia,  on  account  of  its  superficial  resemblance 
to  leukjEmia.  The  studies  of  these  investigators  attracted  general  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  the  literature  is  voluminous.  Unfortunately,  many  cases 
described  have  to  be  weeded  out,  as  the  affection  has  been  repeatedly  con- 
founded with  tuberculosis,  true  leukaemia,  syphilis,  and  neoplasmata  of  the 
lympli-glands.  Billroth^  endeavored  to  distinguish  these  growths,  which  he 
named  malignant  lymphomata,  clinically  from  the  local  non-infective  lympho- 
sarcoraata,  stating  that  in  the  former  there  was  no  invasion  of  the  perigland- 
ular tissues,  while  in  the  latter  the  new  growth  did  not  confine  itself  to  the 
glands.  The  description  of  this  disease  given  under  the  name  of  adenie  by 
the  great  French  clinician  Trousseau  is  so  accurate  that  the  affection  is  now 
oflen  referred  to  as  the  "  pseudo-leukaemia  of  Hodgkin-Trousseau."  Ranvier 
introduced  the  term  lymph-adenie,  and  the  number  of  other  synonymous  terms 
used  is  very  great.  Thus,  Wilks  has  termed  it  anaemia  lymphatica  ;  Wagner 
and  R.  Schulz,  "desmoid  carcinoma;"  Mursick  called  it  lymphatic  cachexia; 

1  Tramactions  Med.-Chir.  Soc,  vol.  xvii,  1832.  «  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  xxxiii.  p.  451. 

'  Beitrdge  zur  Pathologiscfien  Histohgie,  Berlin,  1857. 
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Bonfils,  '*  cachexia  sans  leucseraie  ;"  while  Southey  preferred  the  name  "  ade- 
noid disease." 

The  disease  is  not  unconimon  in  America. 

Etiolog-y. — At  present  we  must  allow  the  term  pseudo-leuksemia  to  cover 
certain  groups  of  pathological  conditions  which  before  long  will  be  recognized 
as  definite  and  distinct  diseases.  One  has  only  to  attempt  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  literature  of  Hodgkin's  disease  to  appreciate  the  hopelessly  confused 
condition  in  which  the  matter  at  present  stands.  There  is  a  growing  convic- 
tions, especially  among  the  German  clinicians,  that  in  at  least  one  class  of  cases, 
if  the  patients  live  long  enough,  there  develops  a  true  leukaemia;  and  certainly 
there  are  several  instances  recorded  in  which  under  direct  observation  such  a 
change  has  taken  place. 

Hodgkin's  disease  is  more  common  in  the  young,  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
occurring  in  persons  under  forty  years  of  age.  That  it  is  an  infectious  process 
there  would  now  seem  little  reason  to  doubt.  Klebs^  was  the  earliest  to  point 
out  that  the  changes  in  the  tissues  resemble  strongly  those  in  the  infectious 
granulomata ;  and  Virchow  and  Cohnheim  both  looked  upon  the  mode  of  form- 
ation of  metastases  as  an  evidence  rather  of  an  infectious  than  of  a  neoplastic 
process.  Dreschfeld  in  a  recent  article  lays  special  stress  on  the  probable 
infectious  nature  of  the  disease,  and  calls  attention  to  the  pyrexia  and  haemor- 
rhages which  occur  in  acute  cases.  The  ^'  chronic  relapsing  fever  "  described 
by  Ebsteiu,  and  commented  upon  by  Pel  of  Amsterdam,  is  probably  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  acute  form  of  pseudo-leukaemia. 

So  closely  do  the  histological  changes  resemble  those  seen  in  certain  forms 
of  tuberculosis  that  some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  state  their  belief  that 
pseudo-leukajmia  represented  a  modified  form  of  lymph-gland  tuberculosis. 
Weishaupt  studied  a  case  in  which  even  at  the  post-mortem  the  diagnosis  in  a 
doubtful  case  was  settled  only  by  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  stained 
sections.  He  studied  twelve  true  cases  of  pseudo-leukaemia  and  found  tuber- 
cle bacilli   in  none. 

What  the  infectious  agent  is  we  do  not  know.  Those  cases  in  which  pyo- 
genic cocci  have  been  found  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  pseudo-leukaemias  with  a 
complicating  septic  infection.  Flexner,^  in  working  up  the  tissues  of  a  case 
from  my  wards,  has  made  out  certain  bodies  foreign  to  the  tissues  and  occur- 
ring most  commonly  in  the  larger  nodules.  These,  he  thinks,  may  be  animal 
parasites  which  possibly  stand  in  a  causal  relation  to  the  aifection.  Later  he 
secured  material  from  another  case,  and  succeeded  in  finding  the  same  bodies 
in  the  nodules  in  the  intestines  and  liver.  These  bodies  consisted  of  protoplasm, 
and  contained  minute  particles  within  them  varying  much  in  shape,  although 
the  bodies  themselves  did  not  differ  much  in  size.  The  bodies  were  easily 
stained  with  haematoxylin  and  eosin,  and  were  readily  distinguished  from  the 
tissue-cells  present  by  their  smaller  size  (one-third  of  the  size  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles),  and  from  nuclear  fragments  by  the  fact  that  each  stained  particle 

'  Prager  Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  Heilhmde,  Bd.  cxxvi.  p.  113. 
'Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  1892. 
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was  surruuiukil  bv  a  /one  of  protoplasm,  and  the  intensity  of  the  staining 
\va.<  not  so  p'cat  as  in  fragments  of  nuclei. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pathological  changes  found  at  the  autopsy  will 
varv  according  to  the  portions  of  the  lymphatic  apparatus  affected.  As  a 
ridt>,  the  Ivmph-glands  are  soft  and  elastic,  though  in  some  few  cases  they  are 
tt)Uiih  and  tirm.  In  an  advanced  case  the  glands  will  be  seen  fused  together 
into  huge  bunches  as  large  as  an  orange  or  even  larger.  Should  the  patient 
di(>  ii\  (he  earlier  stages,  this  matting  together  of  the  glands  is  not  so  evident, 
as  at  the  onset,  when  the  enlargement  first  begins,  the  individual  glands  are 
isolated.  As  a  rule,  there  will  be  found  to  have  been  more  or  less  connective- 
tissue  proliferation  about  these  glandular  tumors,  with  thickening  of  the  fibrous 
capsule.  The  cases  in  which  the  growth  perforates  the  capsule  of  the  gland 
and  invades  the  neighboring  parts,  such  as  the  muscles  or  skin,  have  been 
placed,  as  we  have  said,  by  Billroth  in  a  separate  class.  On  cutting  into  one 
of  these  new  s-rowths  the  surface  will  be  found  smooth  and  the  substance  of 
variable  consistence ;  sometimes  it  is  soft  and  juicy,  while  in  other  cases  it  may 
be  firm  and  dry.  The  tumor  is  usually  grayish-white  in  color,  and  those  cases 
in  which  caseation  has  been  reported  were  probably  not  cases  of  pseudo-leukae- 
mia at  all,  but  rather  a  tuberculosis  of  the  lymph-glands.  Pyogenic  processes 
sometimes  occur,  especially  if  the  growths  invade  the  skin,  the  suppuration 
here  being  of  course  due  to  a  complicating  infection  with  cocci.  Pus-forma- 
tions in  the  deeper  sets  of  glands  are  rare. 

The  glands  of  the  body  most  frequently  affected  in  this  disease  are  the 
superficial  chains,  particularly  those  of  the  neck.  Not  infrequently,  at  the 
post-mortem  examination  one  is  able  to  trace  the  cervical  glands  as  continuous 
chains  running  down  along  the  trachea  and  large  vessels  to  join  the  axillary 
and  mediastinal  glands.  Next  to  the  cervical  groups  the  axillary  glands  are 
most  frequently  attacked,  and  then  the  tumor-masses  may  extend  in  under  the 
pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles  and  backward  beneath  the  scapula.  Less 
often  such  masses  are  formed  from  the  glands  in  the  groin.  Those  cases  are 
particularly  interesting  in  which  the  glands  in  the  thorax  are  much  enlarged 
and  press  on  the  vessels,  or  even  occasionally  perforate  the  sternum  and  appear 
externally  as  a  tumor-like  projection. 

The  retroperitoneal  and  mesenteric — in  short,  any  of  the  lymph-glands  of 
the  body — may  be  involved.  The  diagnosis  when  the  abdominal  glands  alone 
are  implicated  is  of  course  extremely  difficult.  I  remember  when  in  Germany 
some  years  ago  seeing  a  leading  gynaecologist  perform  a  laparotomy  for  an 
abdominal  tumor,  presumably  a  myoma  of  the  uterus :  the  incision  revealed 
masses  of  enlarged  lymph-glands  adherent  to  the  uterus  and  adnexa,  the  case 
proving  to  be  one  of  Hodgkin's  disease. 

The  histological  changes  in  the  glands  seem  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  hyper- 
plastic proliferation  of  the  cells,  the  reticulum,  as  a  rule,  not  being  thickened. 
The  normal  relation  of  the  lymph-paths  are  in  the  early  stages  maintained, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  growths  have  become  large  that  these  are  disrurbed. 
The  bands  of  reticular  tissue  vary  in  thickness  and  density  in  different  places. 


PLATE  n. 

(Fig.  13.) 


Case  of  Hodgkin's  Disease,  showing  Enlargement  of  Superficial  Lymphatic  Glands. 
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Besides  the  changes  in  the  lymph-glands  proper,  the  lymphatic  tissues 
throughout  the  body  may  be  affected.  First  among  these  come  the  follicles 
in  the  spleen  :  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  tabulated  by  Gowers  there  was  some 
enlargement  of  this  organ,  and  in  56  per  cent,  there  were  new  lymphoid 
growths,  grayish-white  bodies  varying  in  size,  and  consisting  wholly  of 
lymph-corpuscles  supported  by  a  delicate  reticulum.  The  bone-marrow, 
the  tonsils,  the  lymphoid  follicles  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  patches  of 
Peyer,  and  the  solitary  follicles  in  the  intestines,  all  may  participate  singly  or 
together  in  the  process.  In  an  obscure  case  which  came  into  my  clinic  in  Au- 
gust, 1891,  with  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  and  slight  tympanites,  the  patient 
dying  suddenly  in  collapse,  the  autopsy  revealed  three  lympho-sarcomatous 
nodules  in  the  small  intestines,  with  similar  new  gfowths  in  the  liver  and 
kidneys.  In  this  case,  too,  there  was  a  diffiise  atrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines. 

The  lungs  are  occasionally  involved,  either  by  direct  ingrowth  from  the 
glands  at  the  root  or  by  secondary  nodules  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  spleen, 
liver,  and  kidneys.  The  skin  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  lymphomatous  growths, 
and  cases  in  which  this  oc(!urred  have  been  reported  by  Greenfield  and  Arn- 
ing;  the  latter  excised  one  of  the  tumors  and  made  the  diagnosis  by  micro- 
scopical examination.  A  case  in  which  the  heart-muscle  contained  a  nodule 
has  been  described  by  Wiegandt.  The  central  nervous  system,  the  genitals, 
and  adrenals  are  rarely  invaded. 

The  distribution  of  the  metastases  necessitates  the  assumption  of  the  con- 
veyance of  the  exciting  agent  through  the  blood-current. 

Symptomatology. — Since  at  present  we  are  forced  to  include  under  the 
name  of  pseudo-lenkajmia  conditions  varying  so  widely  in  a  pathological 
sense,  it  will  of  course  be  impossible  to  lay  down  a  typical  and  definite  series 
of  symptoms  applicable  to  all  cases.  We  shall  therefore  describe  first  the 
appearances  presented  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  an  anaemia  associated 
with  enlargement  of  the  superficial  and  deep  glands,  and  which  therefore 
correspond  most  closely  to  the  affection  described  by  Hodgkin. 

The  patient's  attention  may  be  first  drawn  to  the  granular  tumors  (see  Fig. 
13),  or,  less  frequently,  it  is  the  ansemia  and  other  constitutional  symptoms 
which  lead  him  to  consult  the  physician.  The  cervical  glands  are  generally  the 
first  attacked,  and  often  on  one  side  of  the  neck  alone.  When  seen  early  it 
may  be  impossible  immediately  to  exclude  tuberculosis  or  syphilitic  adenitis. 
I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  glands  on  one  side  of  the  neck  were  involved 
for  three  years  before  any  other  similar  tumors  appeared.  Gowers  speaks  of 
a  boy  in  whom  Heath  excised  the  glands  from  the  axilla,  which  had  been 
enlarged  for  six  years ;  he  was  seen  four  years  later,  and  by  that  time  the  dis- 
ease had  spread  only  as  far  as  the  cervical  glands  on  the  same  side.  When 
the  deeper  glands  are  first  affected,  symptoms  resulting  from  the  pressure  of 
the  new  growths  on  the  vessels  or»nerv^es  may  be  the  earliest  evidences  of  dis- 
turbances ;  thus,  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  and  tracheal  glands  may  cause 
marked  dyspnoea  and  thoracic  pain  before  anything  definite  can  be  made  out 
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bv  physical  cxaininntion.  In  a  case  obsorvcxl  by  Ross  of  Montreal,  (on  which 
I  niadr  an  autopsy)  in  \vhicii  anlcma  of  the  feet  and  lancinating  pains  in  the 
ili>trihution  of  the  neryes,  occurring  early,  were  followed  by  complete  para- 
plegia, we  found  a  gland-mass  pressing  on  the  spinal  cord.  If  the  axillary 
gltuids  be  nnich  enlarged,  there  will  be  oedema  of  the  hand  and  arm  from 
venous  obstruction.  The  inguinal  glands  sometimes  form  large  tumors  which 
occasionally  become  pedunculated. 

Extraordinary  symptoms  from  the  pressure  of  intrathoracic  glands  are  at 
times  met  with.  In  a  man  who  still  frequents  my  clinic  the  superior  vena 
i-a\a  is  completely  obliterated.  There  is  considerable  congestion  of  the  head 
and  upper  extremities,  but  a  fairly  good  com})ensatory  circulation  has  been 
established  through  the  superficial  veins.  The  chest-walls  have  been  converted 
into  a  huge  felt-like  mass  of  dilated  veins,  the  latter  emptying  into  two  large 
truid<s,  the  dilated  epigastric  veins.  Occasionally  he  has  an  attack  of 
phlebitis  in  one  of  the  smaller  veins,  and  here  and  there  small  phleboliths 
liave  been  formed.  One  day,  while  doing  heavy  lifting,  he  had  an  attack  of 
hitmoptysis,  losing  about  a  quart  of  blood — an  accident  which  relieved  the 
congestive  symptoms  for  some  little  time. 

The  retroperitoneal  glands  are  more  frequently  enlarged  than  the  mesen- 
teric, and  in  thin  individuals  the  nodules  in  the  abdomen  can  be  made  out. 
Along  with  the  affection  of  the  abdominal  glands  there  may  be  well-marked 
bronzing  of  the  skin,  as  in  Case  IV.  of  my  series ;  Fereol  described  a  similar 
case,  and  Crocq  suggests,  by  way  of  explanation,  pressure  of  enlarged  glands 
on  the  suprarenal  capsules. 

The  variation  in  the  rate  of  growth  and  in  the  size  of  the  glands  at  diifer- 
ent  times  is  astonishing.  Where  they  have  been  large  they  may  diminish  in 
volume  or  even  entirely  disappear ;  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  glands 
shortly  before  death  has  been  frequently  observed. 

The  spleen  is  often  sufficiently  enlarged  to  be  easily  palpable  in  the  left 
hypochondrium.  The  thryroid  is  occasionally  affected,  and  in  rare  instances 
the  thymus  as  well. 

The  patient  may  go  on  for  a  long  time  complaining  of  little  else  than  the 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  presence  of  tumors.  Sooner  or  later,  though, 
the  anaemia  and  the  cachexia  gradually  appear.  He  begins  to  feel  languid  and 
disinclined  for  exertion,  whether  mental  or  physical  ;  oedema  of  the  legs,  head- 
ache, palpitation,  and  dyspnoea  succeed.  The  blood-count  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
strikingly  low  ;  in  only  one  instance  have  I  seen  the  red  blood-corpuscles  sink 
lower  than  2,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre  and  often  there  is  no  decrease  at 
all  in  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  There  is  no  extreme  poikilocy- 
tosis  and  the  leucocytosis  is  inconsiderable.  In  the  differential  count  the 
lymphocytes  appear  to  be  relatively  increased.  Where  there  is  a  marked 
leucocytosis  with  a  preponderance  of  lymphocytes,  we  have  to  think,  of 
course,  of  a  lymphatic  leukaemia.  An  occasional  nucleated  red  cell  (normo- 
blast) may  be  found. 

The  palpitation  of  the  heart  may  or  may  not  be  severe.     On  examination 
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murmurs  may  usually  be  heard  over  the  cardiac  area,  but  these  are  probably 
only  functional  in  character.  The  dyspnoea  may  be  the  result  of  the  anaemia 
or  be  due  to  pressure  on  the  trachea;  occasionally  there  is  hydrothorax  or 
oedema  of  the  lungs.  If  the  temperature  be  carefully  recorded,  more  or  less 
fever  will  be  found  even  in  the  earliest  stages.  It  may  be  continuous^  but  it 
much  more  often  has  a  recurrent  type.  In  Case  I.  of  my  series  there  were 
remarkable  ague-like  paroxysms  at  varying  intervals.  These  attacks,  which 
may  persist  for  weeks  or  even  months,  have  been  studied  also  by  Ebstein  and 
by  Pel,  the  former  observer  believing  in  one  case  that  he  had  discovered  a 
new  infectious  disease,  since  during  a  period  of  nine  months  the  patient  had 
attacks  of  fever  lasting  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  alternating  with  apyrexia 
for  ten  or  eleven  days. 

Usually  the  digestive  symptoms  are  not  marked,  although  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  extensive  atrophy  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  one  would 
expect  to  find  serious  disturbances.  There  may  be  a  little  ascites,  and  the 
liver  is  slightly  enlarged.  Deafness  may  be  consequent  on  adenoid  growths 
in  the  naso-pharynx  which  have  occluded  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes. 
Unilateral  disturbances  from  pressure  on  one  cervical  sympathetic,  showing 
itself  by  dilatation  of  one  pupil  and  flushing  and  sweating  of  one  cheek,  may 
be  seen.  In  addition  to  an  actual  invasion  of  the  skin  by  lymphomatous 
growths  and  the  bronzing  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  there  is  occa- 
sionally an  intense  and  troublesome  pruritus  with  or  without  a  papular  rash. 
Sometimes  there  is  albuminuria,  and  in  the  acute  cases  there  may  be  haemor- 
rhages into  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  We  have  already  spoken  in 
our  remarks  on  Leukaemia  of  the  peculiar  pseudo-leuksemic  anaemia  which 
has  been  described  by  von  Jaksch  and  Luzet  as  occurring  in  children. 

Diagnosis. — We  have  to  carefully  exclude  syphilis.  Even  when  no 
history  of  chancre  can  be  obtained,  the  patient  must  be  questioned  with 
regard  to  ulceration  of  the  throat,  falling  out  of  the  hair,  and  if  it  be  a 
woman  one  should  ascertain  whether  or  not  she  has  had  miscarriages.  The 
differentiation  from  tuberculous  adenitis  may  be  even  more  difficult.  The 
chief  points  of  distinction  are  as  follows :  Tuberculous  adenitis  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  young,  and  involves  the  submaxillary  group  of  glands  oftener  than 
those  running  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
whereas  these  latter  are  more  frequently  the  first  attacked  in  Hodgkin's 
disease. 

A  long-standing  aflFection  of  one  group  of  glands  without  an  extension  of 
the  process  to  others  is  suggestive  of  tuberculosis  rather  than  of  lymphadenoma. 
But  the  most  important  point  of  all  is.  that  the  tuberculous  glands  tend  to 
suppurate — a  feature  rarely  seen  in  pseudo-leukaemic  glands  miless  they  have 
reached  an  enormous  size.  We  must  not  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
acute  tuberculous  adenitis  involving  the  lymph-glands  of  the  neck.  As  an 
instance  of  such  a  possible  confusion  wc  (piote  the  following  case :  A  man  of 
twenty-four  w^as  admitted  to  the  INIontreal  General  Hospital  with  marked 
swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  on  both  sides,  tonsillitis,  sloughing  pharyngitis 
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with  invtriilar  fovcr  ami  iliarrluva  :  a  diagnosis  of  Hodgkin's  disease  was  at 
first  made.  Kiit  was  afterward  given  up.  The  occurrence  of  ague-like  par- 
oxvsins  and  of  rwnrrent  attacks  of  fever  is  in  favor  of  pseudo-leidvjeniia,  but 
tliere  eertaiulv  ar(>  cases  in  which  it  may  be  impossible  for  a  time  to  make  a 
certain  diagnosis.  Where  the  glandular  enlargement  is  localized,  it  is  not 
oulv  justitiablc,  but  also  advisable,  to  remove  them,  when  the  diagnosis  can 
be  clearcil  up  bv  microscopical  examination. 

The  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  genuine  leukaemia  by  the  examin- 
ation of  the  blood,  which  should  be  made  carefully  in  all  cases. 

Prognosis. — Ilodgkin's  disease  is  in  the  long  run  almost  invariably  a  fatal 
affection.  There  may  be  marked  variations  in  the  course,  distinct  exacerba- 
tions and  remissions  being  characteristic,  but  the  cases  of  complete  and  perma- 
nent cure  are  rare.  Where  the  gland-involvement  remains  localized  for  a  long 
time  and  does  not  extend  to  other  groups,  we  may  expect  a  long  period  of 
comparative  health,  but  when  the  gland-tumors  are  multiple  and  are  to  be 
found  in  different  regions  of  the  body,  and  especially  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  cachexia  develops  early,  a  fatal  termination  may  be  soon  expected.  Death 
comes  in  different  w^ays,  but  most  frequently  it  is  the  result  of  the  general 
asthenia :  the  patient  grows  weaker,  and  perhaps  becomes  emaciated ;  the 
dyspnoea  and  palpitation  increase,  the  legs  become  swollen,  and  at  the  end 
perhaps  there  may  be  hydrothorax  or  oedema  of  the  lungs,  with  heart  failure. 
Of  course  death  may  occur  from  pressure  upon  important  parts,  as  in  those 
cases  where  the  tracheo-bronchial  groups  of  glands  are  much  enlarged.  The 
occurrence  of  high  fever  or  of  hsemorrhage  is  of  grave  import.  The  acute 
cases  may  die  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  the  chronic  lasting  sometimes  many 
years.  Two  of  my  cases  died  from  general  infection  with  the  streptococcus 
pyogenes. 

Treatment. — Besides  hygienic  measures,  the  internal  administration  of 
arsenic  is  certainly  of  value  in  some  instances.  As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  has 
been  established,  the  patient  should  be  given  Fowler's  solution  after  meals, 
well  diluted,  the  dose  being  gradually  increased.  If  benefit  is  to  be  derived, 
the  arsenic  must  be  pushed  until  its  physiological  effects  are  noticeable ;  if 
these  be  troublesome,  it  may  be  necessary  to  discontinue  the  medicine  for  a 
time,  returning  to  it  later  when  they  have  passed  off.  The  injection  of 
arsenic  into  the  affected  glands  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  needle  has  been 
recommended,  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  wholly  unnecessary 
procedure. 

When  the  case  is  seen  early  and  only  a  few  glands  are  enlarged,  without 
any  evidence  of  increase  in  the  size  of  the  spleen,  the  question  of  excision  of 
the  nodules  may  arise,  and,  if  there  be  also  no  cachexia,  I  consider  it  good 
practice.  Not  only  does  the  diagnosis  become  entirely  cleared  up,  but  there 
may  perhaps  be  a  chance  of  limiting  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  this  w'ay, 
and  at  any  rate,  with  the  improvements  in  technique  possessed  by  modern  sur- 
geons, the  operation  is  trifling  and  attended  with  very  little  danger.     Surgical 
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treatment  may  be  required  where  asphyxia  is  threatened  from  pressure  on  the 
trachea. 

The  external  application  of  substances  like  the  tincture  of  iodine  or  the 
ointment  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  can  have  no  permanent  effect.  The 
internal  administration  of  iodine  and  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  would  not 
seem  to  be  of  any  greater  utility.  Gowers  and  Broadbent  think  that  they 
have  seen  good  results  following  the  use  of  pliosphorus,  and  where  for  any 
reason  the  arsenic  is  not  well  borne  this  drug  may  be  given  a  trial.  Von 
Jaksch  recommends  inunctions  of  green  soap  and  strong  galvanism. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient : 
fresli  air,  nutritious  food,  an  environment  quiet  and  cheerful,  will,  with  the 
aid  of  tonics  such  as  quinine  and  iron,  do  much  to  add  to  the  comfort  and 
welfare  to  the  individual  affected.  Change  of  air  and  scene,  a  course  in  a 
well-conducted  establishment  where  hydrotherapy  may  be  employed,  by 
improving  the  general  health  may  do  something  in  holding  the  disease  in 
check,  but  where  the  patient's  means  are  limited  he  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  sacrifice  too  much  on  measures  which  at  best  can  give  but  transient  benefit. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SUPRARENAL  CAPSULES 
AND  DUCTLESS  GLANDS. 


By  WILLIAM  OSLER. 


Addison's  Disease. 

Tliis  disease,  first  recognized  by  Thomas  Addison  of  Guy's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, and  described  by  him  in  1855  in  a  monograph  entitled  The  Constitutional 
and  Local  Effects  of  Disease  of  the  Suprarenal  Capsules,  is  associated  in  a 
niajority  of  the  cases  with  tuberculosis  or  other  affections  of  the  adrenals, 
usually  also  with  changes  in  the  abdominal  sympathetic  nerves.  It  is  a  con- 
stitutional affection,  characterized  by  asthenia,  a  depressed  state  of  the  circu- 
lation, irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes. 

Etiology. — About  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  in  males.  The  disease 
mav  occur  at  almost  anv  ag-e,  but  is  by  far  most  commonly  seen  between  the 
ao-es  of  fifteen  and  forty.  There  is  one  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Belaieff 
in  which  the  affection  was  congenital.  The  child's  skin  had  a  yellowish-gray 
tint,  and  at  the  autopsy,  eight  weeks  after  birth,  the  suprarenal  capsules  were 
found  to  be  large  and  cystic.  A  history  of  traumatism,  as  injury  to  the  abdo- 
men or  back,  is  not  uncommon  (Greenhow).  The  disease  is  very  rare,  occur- 
ring only  about  once  in  every  two  thousand  patients  at  the  larger  clinics.  In 
America  it  seems  to  be  even  less  frequent  than  in  Europe.  Eight  cases  have 
come  under  my  personal  observation. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — Emaciation  is  sometimes  but  not 
always  present,  the  fatty  tissues  being  generally  well  preserved.  The  supra- 
renal capsules  are  diseased  in  88  per  cent,  of  the  cases  (Lewan).  The  most 
frequent  change  is  tuberculosis.  The  glands  are  enlarged,  caseation  being 
seen  in  some  portions,  while  in  others  the  gland-substance  has  been  replaced 
by  fibrous  tissue.  Sometimes  the  tuberculosis  seems  to  be  primary,  and  in 
very  rare  cases  no  tuberculous  lesions  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  more  often  an  associated  pulmonary  or  bone 
tuberculosis,  or  a  general  miliary  tuberculosis  may  have  existed.  Diseases  of 
the  suprarenals,  non-tuberculous  in  nature — e.  g.  atrophy,  carcinoma,  or  sar- 
coma— have  been  accompanied  by  the  clinical  phenomena  of  Addison's  disease ; 
and,  again,  there  are  cases  in  M-hich  these  symptoms  have  been  well  marked 
during  life,  in  which  after  death  no  lesions  could  be  found  in  the  adrenals. 
Further,  in  patients  W' ho  during  life  have  shown  none  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
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disease,  at  the  autopsy  advanced  changes  in  the  suprarenals  have  been  noted. 
Gihnan  Thompson  has  collected  113  such  cases. 

It  is  difficult — nay,  almost  impossible — to  harmonise  facts  so  contradictory, 
and  no  theory  has  as  yet  been  proposed  which  is  entirely  satisfactory.  It  has 
been  urged  that  the  clinical  symptoms  are  due  not  to  the  disease  in  the  adrenal 
glands  themselves,  but  rather  to  the  involvement  of  the  neighboring  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  and  its  ganglia  (Greenhow).  Of  87  cases  in  which  the 
sympathetic  system  has  been  examined  probably  60  presented  decided  lesions 
(Thompson).  Functional  disorder  in  this  view  must  be  assigned  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  ganglia  and  nerves  were  found  normal.  Carcinoma  of  the 
adrenals  less  often  than  tuberculosis  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  Addison's 
disease,  and  it  has  been  naaintained  that  the  former  less  frequently  interferes 
with  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic. 

Another  view  is  that  the  clinical  symptoms  are  an  expression  of  a  disturb- 
ance of  function  of  the  adrenals  per  se.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the 
suprarenals  in  health  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  glands  whose  "  internal  secre- 
tion "  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  individual,  either  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  it  exerts  on  the  nervous  system  or  because  it  neutralizes  or  destroys 
certain  poisons  which  are  constantly  being  produced  in  the  body.  Such  poisons, 
it  is  held,  if  left  to  themselves,  give  rise  to  those  peculiar  symptoms  which  are 
characteristic  of  tlie  disease  under  discussion.  Some  experimental  work  has 
been  done  on  the  subject,  and  the  recent  articles  by  Tizzoni '  and  Alexander  ^ 
are  worthy  of  consideration  ;  but  any  safe  conclusions  regarding  the  relation 
and  functions  of  the  adrenals  to  the  welfare  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  cannot 
yet  be  made,  and  whetiier  these  bodies  are  important  chiefly  from  a  secretory 
or  from  a  nervous  standpoint  must  be  left  to  further  investigators  to  decide. 
As  to  changes  in  the  other  organs,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  The  spleen 
has  been  found  enlarged,  and  at  times  the  thymus  gland  has  been  found  to 
have  persisted  and  to  have  increased  in  size.  The  heart  is  often  small,  and 
scarcely  ever  shows  any  hypertrophy  of  its  wall.  The  pigmentary  changes  in 
the  skin  occur  chiefly  in  those  regions  which  are  normally  darker  than  others, 
and  the  pigment  deposition  would  appear  to  take  j)lace  in  the  ordinary 
wav. 

Symptomatolog'y. — The  pigmentation  may  attract  attention  before  the 
other  symptoms,  although,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  marked  until  the  disease  is  well 
advanced.  The  color  varies,  beins:  of  all  shades  from  a  liglit  vellow  to  black  ; 
often  there  is  a  decided  bronze  tint  in  the  melasma  suprarenale.  The  parts 
wiiich  are  exposed,  or  those  in  winch  more  or  less  pigmentation  normally 
occurs,  are  always  most  deeply  stained.  Ordinarily,  the  pigmentation  is  dif- 
fuse, and  at  first  may  be  noticed  only  on  the  face  and  hands.  There  is  some- 
times associated  with  it  an  opposite  condition  in  which  the  normal  ])igment  is 
absent — leucoderma.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  lips,  mouth,  conjunctivae, 
and  vagina  show  evidences  of  abnormal  pigment  deposition.  The  usual  view, 
that  the  conjunctivae  sclerarum  are  always  free,  is  untenable,  as  not  infrequently 
1  Zeic/ler's  Beitr.  z.  path.  Amii.,  1889.  ^ Beitrage,  1891. 
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littlo  arias  of  iiiti"ii.»i'  iii^mi'iitation  may  bo  seen  tlioro.'  It  lias  been  noticed 
bv  niaiiv  (hat  tiie  hair  of  patients  snifering  from  the  affection  grows  gradnally 
ilarkiM-  ihiriiiii-  its  progress.  Tlie  accompanying  colored  plate  is  from  a  case 
whii'li  died   ill  the  Montreal  General   Hospital.^ 

Distnrbances  of  digestion  are  among  the  most  common  symptoms ;  a})pa- 
rentlv  causeless  nausea  and  vomiting  may  occur  early;  the  vomiting  may 
be  paroxysmal.  Diarrluva  without  any  ajiparent  cause  is  frequent.  The  cir- 
culation is  depressed  and  the  heart's  action  feeble  ;  the  pulse  small  and  com- 
pressible. The  hands  and  feet  may  feel  cold  and  clammy — a  condition  which 
is  a  source  of  much  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

Severe  fainting  spells,  causing  much  alarm,  an<l  which  sometimes  terminate 
fatal Iv,  are  not  rare.  Addison  laid  considerable  stress  on  an  accompanying 
aniemia,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  constant  symptom,  for  in  a  good  proportion 
of  the  cases  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  normal.  There  is  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  white  cells.  The  presence  of  free  pigment-granules 
in  the  blood  has  been  described. 

The  asthenia  is  nsually  well  marked,  and  apparently  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  general  condition.  There  is  disinclination  for  all  kinds  of  exertion, 
and  the  slightest  mental  or  physical  effort  causes  fatigue.  The  face  has  an 
expression  of  weariness,  especially  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  prostration  may  finally  be  so  extreme  that  the  patient  is  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  the  voice  grows  weak  and  small,  the  intelli- 
gence becomes  dulled,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  delirium.  Pain  and  tender- 
ness are  present  in  the  lumbar  and  epigastric  regions  in  about  one-third  of  the 
cases. 

On  account  of  the  evidences  of  disturbed  tissue-metabolism  many  analyses 
of  the  urine  have  been  made  in  Addison's  disease  in  the  hope  that  the  results 
would  throw  some  light  upon  its  nature.  The  quantity  passed  is  in  the  majority 
of  cases  not  far  from  normal,  and,  although  in  some  instances  it  is  diminished, 
in  others  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  polyuria.  Fleischer  suggests  that  the 
former  may  indicate  irritation,  the  latter  destruction  of  the  adrenal  glands. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  no  albuminuria.  Many  observers  have  noted  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  indican,  as  shown  by  the  reaction  of  Jaffe ;  and  this  we  might 
have  expected,  since  we  know  that  indicanuria  is  frequent  in  nearly  all  cachec- 
tic diseases  associated  with  destruction  of  albuminoids.  Nothing  can  be  posi- 
tively said  about  the  amount  of  urea  excreted,  although  Thudichum  and  Ros- 
enstirn  thought  it  Avas  decreased.  The  volatile  fatty  acids  ajipear  in  the  urine 
in  amounts  considerably  above  normal,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  some  dim- 
inution in  the  quantity  of  kreatinin  given  off.  Urobilin  and  uromelanin  may 
be  present  in  excess. 

Diag-nosis. — AVe  must  not  conclude  that  in  every  case  where  we  find  patchy 
pigmentation  we  are  dealing  with  Addison's  disease.  There  exists  a  whole 
series  of  conditions  which  may  give  rise  to  an  increased   pigmentation.     In 

^  Leva,  VirehoTv's  Archiv,  Bd.  cxxv.  p.  35. 

*  Ti-am.  of  the  Canada  Med.  Association,  1877. 
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abdominal  growths,  tubercle,  cancer,  and  lymphoma  there  may  be  extensive 
pigment-deposition  on  the  face  or  other  parts,  and  I  have  frequently  observed 
this  phenomenon  in  tuberculous  peritonitis.  Diseases  of  the  uterus  and  of  its 
adnexa  are  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  a  patchy  melasma,  and  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  face  which  occurs  in  many  pregnant  women — the  "wasgwe 
des  femmes  enceintes" — is  well  known  to  all.  Certain  diseases  of  the  liver  (e. 
g.  diabetic  cirrhosis)  may  induce  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  so  that  the  popular 
idea  of  "  liver-spots  "  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  basis.  In  persons  who  are 
overworked  and  allow  themselves  to  become  constipated  discolorations  of  the 
skin  may  occur,  and  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  melanotic  cancer  somewhere  in  the  body,  as  this  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
marked  staining  of  the  skin.  Drummond  has  noted  a  melasma  in  cases  of 
Basedow's  disease. 

The  diagnosis  in  the  negro  would  be  extremely  difficult,  not  only  because 
the  skin  is  normally  black,  but  also  because  there  are  not  infrequently  found 
dark  patches  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  in  this  race  even  in 
health,  of  which  the  discoloration  seen  in  the  so-called  "blue-gummed"  negro, 
whose  bite  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  is  an  example. 

It  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  mention  those  cases  of  vagabond's  discol- 
oration where  there  are  marked  pigment-deposits  resulting  from  an  old  irrita- 
tion produced  by  lice  and  dirt,  had  they  not  before  now  been  mistaken  for 
signs  of  Addison's  disease. 

In  every  case  of  abnormal  pigmentation  we  must  endeavor  to  decide  which 
of  these  various  possible  conditions  is  the  cause,  and  the  diagnosis  of  morbus 
Addisonii  is  scarcely  justifiable  unless  there  be  at  the  same  time  distinct  evi- 
dence of  asthenia  and  of  gastric  irritability.  Painful  sensations  sometimes 
occur  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  but  these  are  of  no  help  in  making  the 
diagnosis.  The  cases  running  a  rapid  course  with  severe  prostration  and 
digestive  disturbances,  when  not  accompanied  by  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
cannot  be  positively  diagnosed  during  life.  The  disease  has  at  times  resem- 
bled typhus  so  closely  that  the  mistake  was  only  found   out  at  autopsy. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  in  every  case  fatal.  Acute  cases  run  their 
course  in  a  few  weeks ;  its  average  duration  is  about  one  year,  but  Schmaltz 
has  recorded  the  case  of  a  patient  who  lived  for  ten  years  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  symptoms.  Distinct  remissions  may  occur  during  which  tiie 
patient  enjoys  comparatively  good  health.  Death  usually  results  from  the 
asthenia,  but  toward  the  last  there  may  be  convulsions  and  coma. 

Treatment. — From  what  we  have  before  said  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  treatment  can  at  best  be  only  symptomatic.  We  are  powerless  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  local  mischief.  Counter-irritation  by  means  of  the  cautery 
or  by  strong  iodine  applications  have  been  advised  and  may  be  tried.  The 
dangers  of  syncope  must  be  clearly  put  before  the  patient,  and  he  must  be  ad- 
vised to  lead  a  quiet  life,  so  that  both  mind  and  body  shall  have  as  much  rest  as 
possible.  I  remember  a  professional  man  who  consulted  me  with  regard  to 
bronzing  of  the  face  and  hands;  he  had  only  one  fiiinting  spell.     On  account 
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lit"  his  iiiMUM-al  uotxl  ('(Miditioii  niul  the  liinited  character  of  the  bronzing  it 
sirintHl  possible  th:it  it  mioht  not  be  a  case  oi"  Addison's  disease,  and  he  was 
advise*!  to  liive  up  business  for  a  year  and  live  quietly  abroad  ;  bnt  while 
inakinu-  arrant;einents  to  follow  out  this  advice  he  had  another  sudden  attack 
of  svncope  whii-h  proved  fatal. 

(leneral  tonic  measures  must  be  eni])loycd  to  support  the  patient's  strength, 
and  when  there  is  any  aggravation  of  his  asthenic  symptoms  he  should  be 
strictlv  confined  to  bed  ;  at  these  times  stinnilants  may  be  indicated.  If  there 
he  anaMuia,  iron  in  some  form  should  be  given  in  large  doses.  Arsenic, 
strvchuine,  and  phosphorus  may  be  used  for  their  tonic  effects. 

The  treatment  of  the  digestive  disturbances  is  very  important,  and  to  meet 
them  the  }>hysician's  skill  will  be  taxed  at  times  to  its  utmost.  The  diet 
should  be  light  and  nutritious,  many  patients  doing  best  when  confined  to  a 
strictlv  milk  diet.  For  the  nausea  and  vomiting  we  would  recommend  crea- 
sote,  hvdrocyanic  acid,  iced  champagne,  etc.  On  account  of  the  liability  to 
profuse  diarrhea  great  caution  must  be  used  with  regard  to  purgative  medi- 
cines, and  constipation  when  it  exists  is  best  relieved  by  enemata.  If  there 
be  diarrhcea,  bisnmth  in  large  doses  acts  well. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  whether  the  use  of  the  extract  of  the 
glands  will  prove  curative. 

Diseases  of  the  Thyroid  Gland. 

(1)  Congestion. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  its  rich  vascular  supply,  the 
arteries  being  estimated  by  Soemmering  as  proportionately  eight  times  larger 
than  those  of  the  brain.  A  transient  increase  in  the  amount  of  circulating 
blood,  to  which  the  terra  congestion  should  be  limited,  is  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  certain  physiological  processes,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
production  of  one  form  of  goitre.  Transient  enlargement  of  the  gland  occurs 
sometimes  at  puberty,  with  the  establishment  of  menstruation.  Abrupt  sup- 
pression of  the  menses  has  been  followed  by  acute  goitre.  Sexual  excitement 
in  women  (and  in  animals)  may  be  associated  with  congestion  of  the  gland.  To 
establish  a  bride's  virginity  an  old  custom  recommended  the  measurement  of 
the  neck  before  and  after  defloration  (^Non  lUam  genitrix  orienti  luce  revisens 
hesterno  poterit  collum  eircumdare  fi/o.  Catullus).  That  engorgement  of  the 
gland  followed  conception  is  an  idea  which  dates  from  Democritus,  and  in 
reality  the  condition  is  met  with  in  a  considerable  number  of  pregnant  women. 

A  congestion  leading  to  a  fulness  of  the  gland  has  been  noticed  also  in 
certain  of  the  infectious  diseases,  particularly  in  small-pox  and  typhoid  fever, 
and  it  is  stated  to  occur  occasionally  during  the  paroxysm  of  malarial  fever. 
Repeated  attacks  may  precede  the  development  of  goitre. 

The  symptoms  are  trivial,  amounting  onlv  to  slight  bilateral  swelling, 
usually  with  marked  throbbing  of  the  arteries.  In  a  previously  healthy  gland 
the  congestion  rarely  attains  a  grade  sufficient  to  induce  serious  consequences, 
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but  there  are  instances  of  hsemorrhage  into  the  gland  and  of  slight  dyspnoea. 
The  cases  of  extreme  engorgement  with  serious  symptoms  have  occurred 
usually  during  pregnancy,  ■        '  .^ 

(2)  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Thyroid  (Thyroiditis). 

This  may  develop  either  in  a  previously  healthy  gland  or  in  one  affected  by 
goitre,  in  which  case  the  term  strumitis  is  used  by  German  writers.  Trauma, 
cold,  and  the  rheumatic  poison  are  assigned  as  causes,  but  probably  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  the  inflammation  is  associated  with  one  of  the  infectious 
diseases,  more  particidarly  variola,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever,  or  malaria. 
The  acute  inflammation  of  the  goitrous  gland — strumitis — is  also  very  rarely 
primary,  but  is  commonly  a  metastatic  affection  in  the  course  of  some  febrile 
disorder.  The  streptococcous  infection  is  most  frequent,  but  the  pneumococcus 
and  the  bacterium  coli  commune  have  also  been  found  (Tavel). 

The  acute  thyroiditis  is  manifested  by  the  local  symptoms  of  the  inflamma- 
tion in  one  or  other  lobe  of  the  gland  (rarely  median)  and  the  constitutional 
disturbances  accompanying  fever.  The  swelling  may  be  very  great,  and  death 
has  been  caused  by  compression  before  suppuration  has  occurred.  Resolution 
occurs  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  in  a  majority  the  inflammation  issues  finally 
in  suppuration.  If  opened,  recovery  takes  place  rapidly.  Sometimes  the 
thyroid  cartilage  is  denuded.  Rare  and  very  serious  terminations  are  burrow- 
ing of  the  abscess  behind  the  trachea  with  inflammation  and  compression,  and 
rupture  of  the  abscess  into  the  air-])assages  or  into  the  oesophagus.  Gangrene 
has  been  described  as  a  sequence  of  dissecting  thyroiditis. 

The  recognition  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  thyroid  is  easy  on  account 
of  the  swelling  and  redness  in  one  or  the  other  lobe.  In  typhoid  fever  it  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  laryngo-chondritis,  which  may  produce  swelling  and  red- 
ness in  the  front  of  the  neck  just  above  the  thyroid. 

(3)  Goitre  (Bronchocele  ;  Struma). 

With  the  involvement  of  the  follicular,  fibrous,  and  vascular  tissues  respec- 
tively, Virchow  recognized  follicular,  fibrous,  and  vascular  forms  of  goitre ; 
while  other  varieties,  dependent  upon  special  changes,  are  the  amyloid,  cystic, 
colloid,  and  calcareous. 

Follicular  or  parenchymatous  goitre,  the  most  common  form,  represents  a 
hyperplasia  of  the  follicles  of  the  gland,  often  in  definite  peripheral  nodules, 
but  also  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lobes. 

In  the  fibrous  goitre,  in  addition  to  the  follicular  hyperplasia,  there  is  enor- 
mous increase  in  interstitial  tissue,  which  leads  to  induration.  When  of  long- 
duration  the  consistence  of  this  variety  may  be  that  of  cartilage,  and  cystic 
degeneration  is  common. 

Even  in  the  parenchymatous  form  the  blood-vessels  are  abundant,  but  in 
other  instances  the  blood-vessels  are  greatly  increased  in  size,  the  arteries  as 
well  as  the  veins.  In  the  so-called  aneurismal  goitre  the  arteries  are  chiefly 
involved,  and   in  extreme  cases  the  whole  gland  is  converted  into  a  spongy 
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orwtilo  tissue,  which  cxj);uuls  tbroibly  with  c^aoh  cardiac  systole.  In  the  other 
aiul  more  eoinnioii  variety  tlic  veins  are  enhu-ged ;  it  is  usually  a  complication 
of  the  ordiuarv  Ibllicular  struma.  The  dilated  veins  are  chiefly  at  the  peri])h- 
erv  of  the  ijland,  but  in  extreme  cases  the  deeper  vessels  are  greatly  enlarged 
anil  sacculated.  Special  varieties  result  from  changes  and  degenerations  in  one 
or  other  of  these  forms.  The  amyloid  and  colloid  ciianges  are  common.  More 
important  is  the  development  of  cysts  in  the  large  goitres,  the  contents  of 
which  are  variable,  sometimes  containing  the  colloid  material  of  the  gland, 
at  others  a  brownish,  cpffee-colored,  dark  liquid  containing  cholesterin,  fatty 
debris,  and  altered  blood.  In  very  old,  fibrous  goitres  the  calcareous  degen- 
eratiiin   is  conuuon. 

Etiology. — Goitre  occurs,  first,  as  a  sporadic  affection  ;  second,  as  an  en- 
demic Ibrm,  in  which,  ownng  to  local  conditions,  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals  in  the  community  are  subjects  of  the  disease ;  third,  epidemic 
goitre,  in  which  form  within  a  short  space  of  time  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals  in  a  certain  region  are  attacked  with  acute  swelling  of  the  thyroid 
gland  ;  and  lastly,  goitre  is  one  of  the  chief  features  in  the  affection  known  as 
Basedow's  disease  or  exophthalmic  goitre. 

Sporadic  goitre  occurs  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  and  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  definite  cause  for  the  sw^elling  of  the 
gland.  Heredity  is  met  with  in  a  few  cases ;  in  others,  disturbance  of  the 
sexual  functions. 

Endemic  goitre  occurs  chiefly  in  mountainous  districts,  and  is  found  partic- 
ularly in  regions  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  In  this  country  there  is  no  very 
recent  information  as  to  its  occurrence  in  endemic  form.  Benjamin  Smith 
Barton,  in  his  valuable  monograph  (1800),  speaks  of  its  prevalence  in  certain 
portions  of  Xew  York  State,  among  the  Canadians  in  Detroit,  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  St.  John  in  Lower  Canada.  Cases  were  formerly  numerous  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Green  and  White  Mountains.  In  the  limestone  resrion  about 
Kingston,  Ontario,  the  disease  is  very  prevalent,  and  Dr.  Clark  of  the  Kings- 
ton Asylum  writes  me  that  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  the  asylum  have 
bronchocele.  The  disease  is  so  prevalent  in  this  district  that  certain  strains 
of  dogs  and  horses  are  regularly  goitrous.  In  reply  to  inquiries  in  those 
towns  of  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Alabama  in  Avhich  the  disease  was  stated 
to  be  endemic  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  the  physicians  state  that 
goitre  no  longer  prevails  to  any  special  extent. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  essential  cause  of  endemic  goitre, 
but  no  one  of  the  theories  meets  all  facts  of  the  case.  In  the  infected  regions 
heredity  plays  an  important  role,  and  children  have  been  born  with  the  gland 
enlarged.  The  affection  would  appear  to  be  in  some  way  associated  with  the 
drinking  water,  but  there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
impurities  which  produce  the  disease.  The  water  of  limestone  districts  appears 
to  be  most  prone  to  cause  the  disease. 

Epidemic  goitre  has  been  met  with  chiefly  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  goitre  districts.     Regiments  of  troops  transferred  to  a  certain  gar- 
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risons  in  these  regions  have  become  within  a  short  time  subject  to  the  disorder. 
Within  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  an  infected  region  30  or  40 
per  cent,  of  the  number  may  have  enlargement  of  the  thyroid.  The  facts  of 
this  remarkable  disorder  have  made  many  observers  regard  goitre  as  an  infec- 
tious malady  due  to  an  unknown  poison  which  requires  some  local  conditions 
for  its  development.  Details  of  these  epidemics  are  given  in  Hirsch's  work 
on   Geographical  Pathology. 

Symptomatology. — In  a  majority  of  cases  the  disfigurement  is  the  sole 
complaint,  but  serious  symptoms  may  result  from  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the 
trachea  or  on  the  veins.  The  large  growths  are  not  so  likely  to  cause  pressure 
as  the  smaller  ones  which  pass  beneath  the  sternum  or  which  encircle  the  trachea 
and  produce  narrowing  of  its  lumen  with  a  distressing  dyspnoea.  Much  more 
rarely  the  oesophagus  is  compressed  by  the  enlargement  of  a  peripheral  por- 
tion of  the  gland.  Pressure  on  the  veins  of  the  neck  may  impede  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  brain  and  cause  headache  and  drowsiness.  Instances  also 
have  been  reported  of  compression  of  the  carotids  by  the  tumor,  and  marked 
cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  tetany  or  convulsions.  Serious  pressure  on  the 
nerves  is  uncommon. 

And,  lastly,  goitre  may  be  accompanied  with  profound  changes  in  the  gen- 
eral nutrition  and  in  the  cerebral  functions,  leading  in  the  child  to  the  condi- 
tion of  cretinism,  in  the  adult  to  myxcedema.  These  changes  would  appear  to 
occur  only  in  instances  in  which  the  function  of  the  gland  is  totally  abolished. 

The  recognition  of  goitre  is  usually  easy,  and  the  condition  is  distinguished 
readily  from  tumors  in  the  front  of  the  neck,  such  as  congenital,  sebaceous, 
and  blood-cysts,  abscesses,  malignant  growth  of  the  gland,  and  lymph- 
adenoma. 

Aberrant  portions  of  thyroid  tissue  are  found  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  in  most  remarkable  situations,  such  as  in  the  hyoid  bone 
itself  and  in  the  trachea.  Sometimes  these  structures  develop  into  large  tumors 
which  from  their  situation  may  be  difficult  to  recognize.  Aberrant  portions 
may  form  large,  intrathoracic  growths.  I  have  reported  an  instance  in  which 
at  the  top  of  the  left  pleural  cavity,  outside  the  pleura,  there  was  a  tumor  as 
large  as  an  orange,  the  anatomical  characters  of  which  left  no  doubt  that  it 
had  developed  from  an  aberrant  thyroid.  Dettrich  has  reported  an  instance 
in  which  the  tumor  from  an  aberrant  portion  of  the  gland  formed  a  cystic 
tumor  of  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  right 
side  of  the  chest. 

Treatment. — In  districts  in  which  goitre  prevails  individuals  should  drink 
only  boiled  water.  Early  removal  to  a  non-goitrous  district  is  followed,  as  a 
rule,  by  disappearance  of  the  tumor.  Of  medicinal  remedies,  iodine  inter- 
nally, in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potassium,  10  to  20  grains  three  times  a  day, 
with  the  external  application  of  iodine,  is  sometimes  beneficial.  A  large 
number  of  remedies,  internal  and  external,  have  been  advised,  the  great 
majority  of  which  are  useless.  In  early  cases  of  the  soft,  follicular  form 
active  counter-irritation  with  iodine,  externally,  should  be  employed.  The 
Vol.  II.— 16 
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l)ini()(li(l(^-ni-iiuM-ciii-v  oiiitiiu'nt  is  much  lauded.  In  some  instances  good 
results  have  litllowed  the  internal  administration  of  ergot.  In  the  long- 
standing eases  ol"  large  librous  goitres,  internal  remedies  are  useless,  and  sur- 
iiical  treatment  should  be  resorted  to,  either  injections  of  various  solutions, 
ligature  oi'  the  arteries,  or  removal  of  large  portions  of  the  gland. 

(4)  Myxcedema. 

Definition. — A  constitutional  disorder  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  the 
function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  characterized  by  an  infiltrated  (myxoedematous) 
condition  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  in  children  by  arrest  of  development ; 
in  adults,  by  the  production  of  a  cretinoid  state. 

In  1873,  Sir  William  Gull  reported  cases  under  the  title  of  "A  Cretinoid 
State  supervening  in  Adult  Life  in  Women."  Dr.  Ord  in  1877  grouped 
these  eases  muler  the  term  myxoedona,  and  discussed  the  relations  of  the  con- 
dition to  atroj)hy  of  the  thyroid  and  to  epidemic  and  sporadic  cretinism. 
Kocher  had  noticed  that  in  certain  instances  of  total  extirpation  of  the  thyroid 
gland  a  remarkable  cachexia  developed  (cachexia  strumipriva),  which  in  real- 
ity is  identical  with  the  condition  described  by  Gull  and  Ord.  Horsley 
demonstrated  experimentally  that  loss  of  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland 
in  animals  produced  symptoms  identical  with  those  of  myxcedema  and  the 
cachexia  strumipriva.  As  suggested  by  Ord,  endemic  and  sporadic  cretinism 
are  really  affections  associated  with  a  similar  loss  of  function  of  the  thyroid 


gland. 


Practically,  three  groups  of  cases  may  be  considered  : 

Cretinism,  Sporadic  and  Endemic. — The  loss  of  function  of  the  thyroid 
gland  may  be  either  due  to  complete  atrophy,  or  it  may  be  enlarged  and  the 
function  abolished  bv  the  substitution  of  fibrous  tissue  for  normal  o;land- 
structure.  The  condition  which  results  when  this  exists  congenitally  or 
develops  in  early  childhood  is  known  as  cretinism.  The  congenital  cretin 
rarely  survives  birth.  The  body  is  stunted,  broad,  and  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sues much  developed ;  there  are  marked  changes  in  the  skeleton.  The  thy- 
roid gland  is  either  completely  atrophied  or  congenitally  absent.  In  other 
instances  the  child  shows  very  slight  traces  at  birth,  but  as  develoi)ment  pro- 
ceeds the  condition  becomes  very  manifest ;  there  is  subcutaneous  swelling  due 
to  myxcedema,  the  head  is  large,  the  neck  short  and  thick,  the  lips  full,  and 
the  tongue  large  and  thick.  The  intelligence  is  variable,  but  the  mental 
development  is  extremely  slow.  In  many  instances  there  is  slight  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  gland.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  definite  goitre.  In  other 
cases,  again,  the  condition  does  not  develop  until  from  the  third  to  the  fifth 
year,  up  to  which  time  the  child  may  have  thriven  and  have  been  quite 
natural.  The  growth  is  retarded ;  the  head  becomes  disproportionately  large 
and  broad,  the  nose  retrousee,  the  lips  thick  ;  the  limbs  are  short,  the  subcu- 
taneous tissues  infiltrated  ;  the  skin  has  a  glossy  appearance,  and  there  is  a 
thickened,  solid  oedema  above  the  clavicles.  The  voice  has  either  a  rough  or 
a  stridulous  character,  and  the  hair  often   becomes  thin  and   scanty.      This 
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change  is  usually  progressive,  and  reaches  its  maximum  between  the  twelfth 
and  fifteenth  years.  The  child  never  properly  matures,  and,  the  condition 
remaining  stationary,  at  the  twentieth,  or  even  the  thirtieth,  year  the  mental 
and  physical  characters  are  those  of  childhood.  The  change  in  the  thyroid 
gland  is  either  progressive  atrophy  or  the  development  of  a  goitre  w'hich  inter- 
feres with  its  function. 

Cretinism  prevails  extensively  in  regions  in  which  goitre  is  endemic,  and 
the  cases  of  congenital  and  early  cretinism  are  usually  in  the  children  of  goi- 
trous parents.  Sporadic  cases  occur  in  all  countries.  They  are  rare  in 
America.  I  have  been  able  to  collect  about  a  dozen  cases  after  extensive 
inquiries.  Cretins  are  grouped  with  idiots,  but  the  use  of  the  term  "cretinoid 
idiocy  "  should  be  carefully  restricted  to  such  cases  as  those  above  described, 
and  associated  with  definite  changes  in  the  thyroid  gland  and  in  the  skin  and 
connective  tissues  of  the  body. 

Myxosdema  Proper. — This,  the  cretinoid  state  of  Gull,  develops  in  adult 
life  in  consequence  of  abolition  of  function  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  main 
facts  with  reference  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Clinical  Society  of 
London  for  1888,  from  which  the  following  description  is  culled  :  The  disease 
is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  6.  It  may 
affect  several  members  of  a  family,  and  may  be  transmitted  through  the 
mother.  Neuroses  have  been  present  in  many  instances  or  have  preceded  the 
symptoms — thus,  cases  have  developed  in  connection  with  exophthalmic  goitre. 
The  disease  has  apparently  no  relation  to  disturbed  catamenia  or  to  ]H-egnancy, 
though  in  one  instance  there  was  a  remarkable  alternation  of  the  condition  of 
myxoedema  with  pregnancy,  the  entire  swelling  passing  away,  to  return  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  the  phenomenon  recurring  three  times  during  seven 
years.  A  transient  myxoedematous  swelling  of  the  face  and  of  the  hands 
may  occur  in  connection  with  the  acute  development  of  a  goitre,  and  disaj)pear 
with  its  subsidence,  and  a  transient  myxoedematous  condition  is  met  with  in 
some  instances  of  exophthalmic  goitre.  Myxoedema  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  common  in  America  as  in  Eno-land. 

Tiie  following  are  the  main  symptoms  as  described  by  Dr.  Ord  in  the 
report  of  the  Clinical  Society  :  "  Under  the  head  of  type-signs  the  following 
may  be  enumerated  :  The  marked  increase  in  the  general  bulk  of  the  body  ; 
the  firm  swelling  of  the  skin,  not  pitting  on  pressure,  inelastic,  adherent  to 
the  parts  beneath,  and  not  affected  by  gravitation  ;  the  dryness  and  roughness 
of  the  skin,  tending,  with  the  swelling,  to  obliterate  all  lines  of  expression  ; 
the  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  hairs,  leading  to  their  loss  ;  tlie  local  tumefac- 
tion of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  noticed  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
but  most  frequently  in  the  subclavicular  regions  ;  the  turgescence  and  infiltra- 
tion of  mucous  membranes,  leading,  in  the  mouth,  to  an  affection  of  the 
teeth  homologous  with  that  of  the  hairs  just  mentioned ;  the  remarkable 
physiognomy ;  the  slow,  painful  utterance,  monotonous  voice,  and  leathery 
quality  of  tone  thereof,  with  curious  nasal  explosions  at  short  intervals  during 
speaking;  the  slowness  of  thought  and  movement ;  the  slowness  of  perception 
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and  rcs|H)nsc  ;  the  dofbct  of  mcnioiy  ;  the  frequent  occurrence  of  mental  dis- 
onlcrs  ol"  an  irritable  and  suspicious  character,  or  of  hebetude  and  somnolence 
altcriiatinu-  with  excitability  ;  the  tendency  to  fall,  owing  to  disorder  of  co-or- 
dination ;  the  existence  of  subnormal  temperature  of  the  body  ;  the  aggrava- 
tion of  all  sympt<.)ms  during  low  climatic  temperatures ;  and  the  diminution 
or  apparent  absence  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Among  the  minor  or  accessory 
signs  may  be  quoted  abnormal  subjective  sensations,  belonging  particularly  to 
tast€  and  smell ;  occipital  headache ;  marked  alterations  of  temper ;  and  a 
curious  persistence  of  thought  and  action,  overriding  all  attempts  at  interrup- 
tion by  friends  or  observers." 

In  nearly  half  the  cases  delusions  and  hallucinations  occur  chiefly  in  the 
advanced  period.  IMuscular  tremors  and  contractures  have  been  described. 
Hiemorrhages  are  not  uncommon,  chiefly  bleeding  from  the  nose,  gums,  teeth, 
and  bowels.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow,  but  progressive.  Death  usu- 
ally occurs  from  intercurrent  disease.  Lately,  in  many  cases,  the  disease  has 
been  arrested,  or  even  cured,  by  means  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Operative  Jlyxcedema  [Cachexia  Strumipriva). — Complete  extirpation  of  the 
thyroid  gland  is  follow'ed  in  men  and  animals  by  the  gradual  production  of  a 
bodily  and  mental  condition  identical  with  that  of  myxoedenia,  and  to  which 
Kocher,  who  first  noted  it,  gave  the  name  cachexia  strumipriva.  The  experi- 
ments of  Horsley  and  others  have  shown  that  if  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
gland  be  left  these  symptoms  do  not  occur,  and  the  cases  of  total  extirpation  in 
animals  which  survive  have  been  those  in  which  accessorv  jrlands  have  been 
present.  These  have  been  found  in  all  parts,  from  the  base  of  the  tongue  to 
the  aorta,  and  thyroidal  tissue  has  even  been  found  in  the  hyoid  bone  and  in 
the  trachea. 

Hoi'sley  has  shown  that  complete  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  monkeys 
induces  rayxoedema,  and  if  the  animals  are  kept  warm  a  state  ultimately  de- 
velops which  closely  resembles  cretinism.  In  man  the  disease  follows  only  a 
certain  number  of  total,  and  a  much  smaller  pro})ortion  of  partial,  removals 
of  the  gland.  Of  408  complete  thyroidectomies  analyzed  in  the  Clinical 
Society's  report,  in  69  myxoedema  developed. 

These  three  conditions,  then — cretinism,  myxoedema  proper,  and  operative 
myxoedema — not  only  stand  in  close  relation  to  each  other,  but  are  in  reality 
identical  affections  induced  by  the  loss  of  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
which  would  appear  to  supply  some  material  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  normal  metabolism,  more  particularly  to  that  of  the  connective  tis- 
sues of  tlie  bodv. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  difiicult.  The  firm,  inelastic  subcutaneous  thick- 
ening, the  dry,  rough  skin,  the  supraclavicular  swellings,  with  mental  dulness 
or  defects,  occurring  in  connection  with  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland  or  fol- 
lowing its  extirpation,  could  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  any  other  disorder. 

Treatment. — Until  recently  this  was  a  question  of  palliation  only.  As  the 
patients  suffer  extremely  from  cold,  they  should  be  kept  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture, and,  if  possible,  should  spend   the  winters   in   a   mild,  equable  climate. 
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Repeated  warm  baths,  shampooing,  Turkish  baths,  hot  electric  baths,  and  pilo- 
carpine hypoderraically  may  be  employed.  Arsenic  and  strychnine  are  also 
recommended.  Recently  very  brilliant  results  have  been  obtained  in  many 
cases  by  the  employment  of  extract  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  may  be  given 
in  many  different  ways.  The  fresh  thyroid  of  the  sheep  or  the  calf  may  be 
taken  either  as  a  watery  extract  or  glycerin  extract,  or  the  fresh  gland  may  be 
finely  minced  and  taken  raw  or  lightly  broiled.  The  glycerin  extract  or  the 
watery  extract  may  be  used  hypodermically,  and  special  preparations  have 
been  made  by  many  chemists.  From  a  quarter  to  half  a  gland  may  be 
taken  daily.  It  is  well  to  begin  with  small  doses  and  increase  gradually ; 
very  serious  symptoms  have  followed  the  administration  of  too  large  quanti- 
ties at  short  intervals.  Most  remarkable  changes  have  followed  its  use  in 
cases  of  myxoedema,  and  not  only  has  the  physical  condition  returned  almost 
or  completely  to  normal,  but  the  mental  symptoms  have  disappeared.  Similar 
good  effects  have  been  obtained  in  cases  of  sporadic  cretinism. 

Diseases  of  the  Thymus  Gland. 

Disorders  of  this  gland  are  rare.  It  is  important  to  remember  two  ana- 
tomical facts  :  First,  that  the  size  of  the  gland  may  vary  greatly  in  infants, 
and  even  glands  weighing  as  much  as  five  hundred  grains  have  been  found 
without  any  special  symptoms ;  and  second,  that  the  organ,  instead  of  under- 
going the  physiological  atrophy,  may  persist  in  the  adult  and  form  a  promi- 
nent mass  in  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  organ,  referred  to  by  many  writers,  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine on  account  of  the  extreme  variability  in  its  size.  Formerly  it  was 
believed  that  enlargement  of  the  gland  produced  an  affection  known  as  thymic 
asthma,  but  recent  writers  have  failed  to  associate  either  an  asthmatic  disorder 
or  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  with  any  condition  of  the  thymus.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  instances  of  sudden  death  in  children  in  which  marked 
enlargement  of  the  thymus  has  been  found.  Jacobi  in  his  monograph  on  the 
thymus  quotes  two  cases  from  Grawitz  :  "  One  was  that  of  a  child  of  eight 
months  who  was  found  dead  in  bed  after  having  been  in  perfect  health.  At 
the  post-mortem  examination  absolutely  nothing  was  found  to  explain  death 
except  a  thymus  of  unusual  size,  which  was  flattened  and  covered  the  larger 
part  of  the  pericardium,  and  extended  upward  to  an  unusual  degree  in  the 
direction  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  second  was  a  babe  of  six  months,  in 
perfect  health,  which,  while  being  carried  on  the  arm  of  the  father,  was  taken 
with  an  attack  of  dyspnoea,  became  cyanotic,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  At 
the  post-mortem  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  subcutaneous 
fatty  tissue  and  symptoms  of  rachitis  about  the  chest.  The  thorax  was 
broad  and  the  abdomen  somewhat  inflated.  The  diaphragm  reached  up\\ard 
to  the  fourth  rib  on  both  sides.  The  thymus  was  very  large,  its  two  lobes 
covering  the  larger  part  of  the  pericardium,  and  two  processes  reached  upward 
to  the  thyroid  gland.  Longitudinally  it  measured  seven  and  a  half  centime- 
tres ;  over  the  pericardium  it  was  more  than  six  centimetres  wide ;  its  thick- 
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ne.'ss  was  one  and  a  lialf  cent i metres,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  region  of  the 
nianuhrinni  sterni,  where  the  clorso-ventral  diameter  amounted  to  one  and  four- 
tilths  ecnti metres.  The  tissue  of  tlie  thymus  was  of  a  grayish-pink  color, 
«|uite  firm,  and  contained  a  great  many  punctate  haemorrhages.  There  was  a 
hirge  amount  of  blood  in  tlie  heart  and  the  two  venae  cavse.  The  epiglottis 
was  compressed  from  the  two  sides.  The  spleen  was  large,  and  the  mesenteric 
glands  were  larger  than  normal." 

I  Ijcmorrhages  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  are  aj)parently  of  no  moment. 

Inflammation  of  the  gland  is  described  by  a  few  writers,  but  it  is  an  ill- 
detined  aftection,  not  to  be  recognized  during  life,  and  many  cases  have 
undoubtedly  been  confounded  with  inflammation  of  the  mediastinum  and  of 
the  lymph-glands. 

Syphilis  is  more  common,  either  in  the  form  of  a  definite  gumma  or  as 
a  connective-tissue  proliferation,  and  there  are  cases  of  markedly  syphilitic 
infants  in  which  abscess-cavities  have  been  found  in  the  gland,  or  cysts  con- 
taining a  clear  or  yellowish  fluid. 

Tuberculosis  may  occur  as  an  isolated,  primary  lesion,  as  in  the  case  of 
Demme,  but  more  commonly  as  miliary  tubercles  or  cheesy  areas  in  cases  of 
general  tuberculosis  in   infants. 

Of  neoplasms,  sarcoma,  cancer,  lymphadenoma,  and  myxolipoma  have 
been  described,  and  the  thvmus  has  been  found  involved  in  a  few  instances  of 
lenksemia.  Lastly,  Jacobi  has  noticed  in  diphtheria  changes  in  the  cells  simi- 
lar to  those  described  by  Oertl  in  the  lymph-glands  in  this  disease. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM. 

By  WILLIAM  PEPPER. 


Pericarditis. 


Definition. — Pericarditis  is  an  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium,  characterized  by  fibrinous  or  fluid  exudation  or  the  formation 
of  fibrous  adhesions.  ; 

Etiolog-y. — Pericarditis  may  be  primary  or  secondary  according  as  it  is  an 
independent  affection  or  consequent  upon  an  existing  disease. 

Primary  pericarditis  is  much  less  common  than  secondary.  The  most  fre- 
quent cause  is  exposure  to  cold.  This  form  of  idiopathic  pericarditis  from  expo- 
sure has  been  the  subject  of  no  little  difference  of  opinion,  and  many  authori- 
ties even  deny  its  existence,  but  undoubted  cases  have  occurred,  and  I  have 
seen  instances  where  no  other  explanation  of  the  pericarditis  was  possible. 
Very  probably,  however,  in  many  of  the  cases  reported,  especially  in  childr(>n, 
in  whom  this  form  is  most  frequent,  a  masked  rheumatic  affection,  articular  or 
tonsillar,  has  escaped  observation.  Traumatism,  as  blows  or  crushes  or  pene- 
trating wounds,  is  an  occasional  cause.  Very  interesting,  though  extremely 
rare,  are  the  cases  in  which  the  injury  has  resulted  from  the  lodgment  of  a 
foreign  body,  as  a  small  bone  or  a  plate  of  false  teeth,  in  the  oesophagus. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  pericardium,  more  frequently  secondary,  may  be  primary, 
and  generally  occurs  as  a  part  of  a  general  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  serous 
membranes,  though  the  nericardium  alone  mav  be  involved. 

Secondary  pericarditis  may  be  the  outcome  of  some  general  bodily  condi- 
tion which  predisposes  the  individual,  or  it  may  be  the  direct  result  of  the 
primary  disease,  the  latter  being  more  common.  It  may  result  from  direct 
extension  of  inflammation  in  cases  of  pleurisy,  particularly  in  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  of  inflammatory  diseases  affecting  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  medias- 
tinum, the  adjacent  bones,  the  oesophagus,  or  even  the  abdominal  organs,  as  in 
abscess  of  the  liver.  Direct  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  heart  wall  in 
myocarditis,  and  from  the  valves  in  valvulitis,  particularly  aortic,  has  been 
considered  a  common  cause  ;  and  Fagge  found  more  than  half  of  his  cases  of 
fibroid  heart  complicated  by  pericardial  disease.  More  frequently,  however, 
in  such  cases  the  myocarditis  is  the  secondary  disease.  Of  the  general  dis- 
eases to  which  pericarditis  is  secondary,  the  most  common  are  acute  rheuma- 
tism, Bright's  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  the  infectious  fevers ;  more  rarely  it 
occurs  in  diseases  which  profoundly  afltect  the  general  nutrition,  such  as  scurvy, 
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diabetes,  ami  aleoholisin.  Gout  also  has  been  reckoned  among  the  causes,  but 
generally  the  associated  nephritis  is  oi)erative  in  this  disease. 

Rv  tar  the  most  imjiortant  cause  of"  j)ericarditis  is  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism. In  the  elaborate  statistics  of  Sibson  pericarditis  occurred  in  63  of  326 
cases,  and  even  this  proportion  is  probably  too  low.  As  a  rule,  pericarditis 
otvurs  diiriiii:-  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  rheumatic  attack,  but  may  be 
found  at  tiie  vei'v  onset,  and  in  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  actually  pre- 
oetles  articular  involvement.  Tonsillitis  and  chorea  manifest  their  rheumatic 
nature  in  some  cases  by  the  occurrence  of  pericarditis  during  their  course — 
less  frequently,  however,  than  by  endocardiac  disease. 

Next  to  rheumatism  in  point  of  frequency  comes  Bright's  disease,  but 
in  this  case  pericarditis  is  a  late  complication,  and  often  it  is  the  terminal 
disease.  The  chronic  interstitial  form  is  most  frequently  the  cause;  amy- 
loid disease  is  rarely  so.  In  any  case  the  supervention  of  urgemia  is  apt 
to  determine  the  development  of  the  pericarditis.  Tubercular  infection  of 
the  pericardium,  though  occasionally  jirimary,  usually  results  from  neigh- 
boring tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  pleuraa,  lymphatic  glands,  or  bones  by 
direct  extension,  or  from  more  remote  tuberculosis  by  dissemination  through 
the  blood.  Of  the  acute  infections,  pysemic  diseases,  as  puerperal  fever,  scar- 
latina, and  influenza,  are  the  more  common  ;  less  frequently  small-pox, 
measles,  or  typhoid  fever  is  the  primary  disease.  Crouj^ous  pneumonia  also 
may  be  counted  as  one  of  the  causes  operating  through  luematogenous  infec- 
tion, though,  as  before  stated,  it  more  frequently  leads  to  jiericarditis  by  ex- 
tension of  inflammation  from  the  accompanying  pleurisy. 

Pericarditis  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  it  is  more  common  in  young  adults 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  than  in  children  or  the  old.  Cases  in 
which  the  disease  occurred  in  foetal  life  have  been  recorded,  and  Behier  ob- 
served an  instance  of  adherent  pericardium  in  an  infant  of  eleven  months. 
The  idiopathic  form  seems  most  common  in  children,  as  are  also  the  cases  due 
to  infectious  diseases  ;  the  rheumatic  is  the  usual  varietv  in  vouno;  adults,  while 
in  patients  beyond  middle  life  interstitial  nephritis  is  frequently  the  cause. 
Sibson  found  that  the  sexes  are  equally  affected  before  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  but  after  that  age  males  are  far  more  liable.  Surrounding  conditions 
leading  to  great  exposure  and  cold  climate  aid  in  the  development  of  pericar- 
ditis, doubtless  by  furthering  the  diseases  upon  which  it  depends. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  changes  found  in  the  pericardium  are 
nearly  always  diffuse,  affecting  the  greater  part  of  both  visceral  and  parietal 
reflections  ;  but  in  some  cases  a  very  limited  area  of  inflammation  is  seen  anter- 
iorly on  the  surface  of  the  right  ventricle,  posteriorly  on  the  auricles,  or  at  the 
base  or  over  the  roots  of  the  great  blood-vessels.  The  first  change  seen  on 
the  surface  of  the  pericardium  is  injection  of  the  blood-vessels  and  a  lustre- 
less appearance  of  the  membrane.  This  soon  gives  way  to  exudation  of 
fibrinous  material,  so  that  when  seen  at  the  very  earliest  time  there  is  usu- 
ally a  thin  whitish  coating,  which  may  be  stripped  from  the  tissue  beneath. 
Later,  the  exudation  increases  in  amount,  and  bv  the  constant  attrition  in  the 
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cardiac  movements  a  shaggy  or  hairy  appearance  is  produced,  which  has  been 
designated  by  old  writers  as  the  eor  vUlosum.  The  fibrinous  deposit  may  attain 
a  thickness  of  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch.  With  this  plastic  exudate  there  is 
nearly  always  a  small  amount  of  serous  fluid  within  the  fibrinous  meshes,  and 
generally  in  the  later  stages  considerable  fluid  exudation  takes  place,  distend- 
ing the  pericardial  sac.  The  fluid  exudation  consists  of  serous,  sero-fibrinous 
purulent,  or  hsemorrhagic  liquid,  and  varies  in  amount  from  100  c.c.  to  a  litre 
or  two.  The  rapidity  of  the  effusion  varies  in  different  cases,  but  usuallv  it 
reaches  the  maximum  in  two  to  four  days,  and  the  re-absorption  occurs  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  exudation  may,  however,  be  very  slowly 
absorbed  or  remain  as  a  chronic  condition.  Tiie  charticter  of  fluid  found 
depends  upon  the  cause  of  the  pericarditis ;  usually  being  serous  in  idiopathic 
and  rheumatic  cases ;  purulent  in  cases  secondary  to  pysemic  diseases,  where 
the  pericarditis  has  resulted  from  extension  of  inflammation  from  empyema, 
suppurating  lymphatic  glands  or  necrosis  of  bone,  or  where  infection  has  been 
carried  by  a  trocar  in  tapping  a  serous  effusion.  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
frequency  of  purulent  pericarditis  in  cases  of  influenza,  and  in  tuberculosis  the 
.same  is  often  observed.  Hsemorrhagic  effusion  occurs  in  scorbutic  or  purpuric 
cases,  in  the  old  and  cachectic,  but  especially  in  tuberculous  and  cancerous 
pericarditis. 

After  resorption  of  the  fluid,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  effusion  of  fluid  did 
not  take  place,  the  fibrinous  exudation  may  be  completely  absorbed.  In  other 
cases  the  adjacent  layers  of  the  pericardium  are  agglutinated  by  the  exudation, 
and  later  united  by  fibrous  adhesions,  the  result  of  connective-tissue  hyper- 
plasia. Such  adhesions  maybe  short  and  general,  leading  to  a  universal  adhe- 
sive pericarditis,  or  there  may  be  but  a  few  long  bands,  especially  at  the 
apex,  where  the  constant  motion  tends  to  elongate  them.  Purulent  effusion  is 
of  course  less  likely  to  be  absorbed,  but  the  evidence  of  partial  absorption  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  discovery  at  autopsy  of  greatly  thickened  and  cheesy 
deposits  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  Subsequently  in  such  cases  limy 
infiltration  may  occur  within  the  deposit,  and  I  have  seen  an  instance  in  which 
the  heart  was  completely  encased  in  calcareous  envelope.  Not  infrequently 
there  may  be  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  pericardium  whitish  "  milk-spots," 
which  are  areas  of  hyperplasia  of  the  endothelial  lining  and  subendothelial 
connective  tissue,  the  result  of  previous  inflammation. 

The  study  of  the  micro-organisms  in  pericarditis  has  thus  far  been  unsatis- 
factory, though  pyogenic  bacteria,  the  pneumococcus,  and  tubercle  bacillus  have 
been  detected. 

The  most  important  secondary  effects  of  pericardial  inflammation  and  exu- 
dation are  found  in  the  heart.  In  nearly  all  cases  there  is  a  certain  amoiuit 
of  myocarditis  affecting  the  outer  portions  of  the  heart-muscle  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  millimetres ;  in  more  intense  inflammations  the  myocarditis  is  deeper 
and  more  general.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  a  large  chronic  effusion  the  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  upon  the  heart  and  great  vessels  leads  at  first  to  a  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart-walls,  and  later  in  some  cases  to  atrophy,  the  result  of  ob- 
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ptructioM  t(i  iH-opor  mitrition  of  the  muscle.  Great  hypertrophy  is  also  found 
In  ailhesive  pericarditis.  Many  authors  hold  that  this  is  due  to  the  associated 
valvuhir  disease  which  is  so  connnon,  but  1  'iiave  seen  extensive  hypertro})hy 
without  valviihu-  disease,  and  am  disposed  to  regard  the  adhesions  as  the  im- 
portant canst'.  The  cardiac  enlarti:ement  in  pericarditis  is  in  part  due  to  myo- 
rardial  inflammation.  Finally,  fatty  degeneration  and  dilatation  are  apt  to 
occur  as  hite  results  of  improper  cardiac  nutrition.  In  cases  of  purulent 
etl'usion  tiie  heart  may  be  involved  by  purulent  myocarditis ;  and  in  very  rare 
instances  a  pundent  myocarditis  ruptures  externally,  inducing  secondary  puru- 
lent paricarditis 

Symptomatology. — The  onset  of  pericarditis  is  rarely  marked  by  decided 
svmptoms,  and  may  be  so  insidious  that  the  disease  escapes  detection.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  at  autopsy  evidence  of  extensive  acute  pericarditis  in  which 
no  clinical  manifestations  of  the  disease  had  been  present. 

There  may  be  rigor  or  a  decided  chill  at  the  onset,  with  gastric  disturbances, 
and  slight  pain,  when  present,  is  a  suggestive  symptom,  but  is  rarely  severe 
and  frequently  is  absent  entirely.  The  pain  is  largely  due  to  attrition  of  the  in- 
flamed ]iericardial  surfaces,  and  therefore  to  some  extent  depends  oi\  the  degree 
of  inflammation  present.  In  not  a  few  recorded  instances  pain  has  been  truly 
anginal,  sharp  and  lacerating  in  character,  and  radiating  to  the  left  shoulder 
and  down  the  arm.  In  cases  in  which  j)ain  is  absent  there  may  be  a  vague 
sense  of  distress,  or  there  may  be  decided  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  prae- 
cordia  or  in  the  epigastric  region.  In  rare  cases  all  abnormal  sensations  over 
the  heart  are  absent,  but  there  is  pain  posteriorly  when  the  patient  swallows 
food,  eructates,  or  vomits.  As  the  disease  progresses  and  fluid  distends  the  sac 
pain  may  disappear,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  sometimes  it  grows  more 
severe.     It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  pain  is  not  wholly  due  to  friction. 

The  fever  in  uncomplicated  cases  rarely  exceeds  102.5°  F.  It  is  irregidar  in 
course,  often  presents  marked  remissions,  and  finally  disappears  by  gradual  lysis. 
Cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  with  extreme  hyperpyrexia  and  marked  cere- 
bral symptoms  have  frequently  been  rej)orted  ;  but  in  these  cases  the  tempera- 
ture cannot  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  pericarditis.  With  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture there  is  a  coincident  acceleration  and  fulness  of  the  pulse.  In  the  early 
stages  it  is  regular,  though  occasionally  sudden  irregularity  and  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  may  be  the  first  indication  in  rheumatism  of  the  pericardial  complication. 
Later,  as  the  effusion  of  fluid  increases  and  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  heart 
and  great  vessels,  the  pulse  loses  decidedly  in  fulness  and  force,  and  becomes 
small,  weak,  and  irregular.  Dyspnoea  is  a  common  symptom,  and  at  times 
the  sense  of  suffocation  is  intense  and  orthopnoea  appears.  In  the  early  stages 
rapidity  of  breathing  is  due  to  cardiac  excitement  and  reflex  nervous  disturb- 
ance, but  in  the  later  stages  the  pressure  of  the  effusion  upon  the  bronchi  and 
lungs  is  a  potent  factor.  The  i)atient  then  sits  up  in  bed  or  inclines  to  the 
left  side,  and  in  some  cases  finds  comfort  only  by  lying  completely  ]irone, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  bronchi  and 
lungs. 
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With  increasing  effusion  pressure-symptoms  of  various  kinds  may  make 
their  appearance.  As  stated,  tiie  heart  becomes  weak  and  irregular,  the  respi- 
rations are  hurried  and  difficult ;  there  may  be  hiccough,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
ing from  the  weight  of  the  fluid  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  pressure  upon  the 
roots  of  the  large  veins  may  cause  fulness  of  the  cervical  veins  or  even  the 
superficial  veins  of  the  thorax.  The  lips  and  finger-nails  are  blue,  the  skin 
becomes  of  a  cyanotic  color,  but  usually  at  the  same  time  pale — pallid  cyanosis. 
Pressure  upon  the  oesophagus  causes  dysphagia ;  the  left  lung  is  more  and 
more  compressed,  and  dyspnoea  increases ;  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  as 
it  curves  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta  may  be  pressed  upon,  and  aphonia  result  ^ 
very  rarely  both  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  have  been  involved,  with  bilateral 
palsy  of  the  vocal  cords. 

With  increasing  cardiac  failure  and  venous  stasis  cyanosis  grows  most 
marked,  and  dropsy,  sometimes  universal,  more  commonly  in  the  feet  and  in 
the  pleural  and  other  serous  cavities,  supervenes.  At  this  time  the  slightest 
physical  exertion,  as  sitting  up  in  bed,  may  cause  sudden  heart-failure  and 
death. 

The  nervous  symptoms  in  pericarditis  are  most  important,  but,  like  hyper- 
pyrexia, they  are  more  often  the  outcome  of  the  primary  rheumatic  or  other 
disease  than  the  pericarditis.  Late  in  a  case  with  failing  circulation  and  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  headache,  dulness,  apathy,  and  stupor  are  frequent  symp- 
toms. Active  delirium,  maniacal  excitement,  coma,  convulsions,  and  chorea 
have  all  been  noted  as  symptoms,  especially  in  cases  attended  with  hyperpy- 
rexia ;  and,  though  all  of  these  may  be  found  in  rheumatism  without  pericar- 
ditis, they  are  apt  to  be  of  greater  gravity  when  this  complication  is  present, 
and  occasionally  occur  in  non-rheumatic  pericarditis.  Melancholia  with  hallu- 
cinations was  particularly  described  by  Sibson. 

Physical  Sifftis. — The  description  of  pericarditis  as  of  two  stages,  the  dry 
or  plastic  and  that  with  efi'usion,  has  an  especial  value  in  the  study  of  the 
physical  signs.  During  the  first  stage  the  friction  of  the  two  layers  of  the 
pericardium  upon  each  other  gives  rise  to  distinctive  signs.  On  palpation 
over  the  heart,  besides  the  slightly  increased  impulse,  there  may  be  felt  a  pe- 
culiar rough  friction-fremitus.  This  is  most  distinct  when  the  inflammatory 
process  is  intense  and  the  chest-wall  thin,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
physical  sign.  It  is  generally  grating  or  rough  in  quality,  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  close  beneath  the  hand,  and  is  limited  to  the  area  of  impulse 
and  in  duration  to  the  time  during  which  the  impulse  is  manifested.  A  more 
constant  and  more  important  sign  is  the  auscultatory  friction-sound.  The 
characters  of  this  sound  are  exactly  those  which  we  should  expect  from  its 
causation.  It  is  harsh,  grating,  and  nearly  always  double,  to-and-fro,  corre- 
sponding roughly  with  the  revolutions  of  the  heart.  More  randy  it  is  a  soft 
sound,  not  unlike  an  endocardial  murmur,  and  it  may  be  single  or  even  triple. 
In  some  cases  the  sound  is  peculiarly  creaking,  to  which  the  name  of  '"  new 
leather"  friction  has  been  appropriately  applied.  The  heart-sounds  maybe 
heard  with  or  through   the  friction-sound,  but  do  not  correspond  exactly  in 
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time — as  a  rule  (nitlnstinti-  it.  When  the  friction  is  very  distinct  it  may 
ahuost  coniiiU'tely  obscnre  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  The  friction  is  made 
more  intense  bv  firm  jiressnre  of  the  stethoscope,  by  full  inspiration,  or 
bv  ihe  erect  jH)sture  o{'  the  patient.  T  have  in  several  cases  succeeded  in 
makinji;  the  diaunosis  onlv  by  observing-  a  decided  friction-sound  on  heavy 
pressure  with  the  head  in  direct  auscultation,  when  witli  little  pressure  or 
with  the  stethoscope  alone  the  sound  could  not  be  detected.  The  position  in 
which  the  friction  is  best  heard  varies  in  diiferent  cases,  and  in  the  same  case 
when  ett'usion  beg-ins  to  form.  It  is  usuallv  detected  along  the  left  border  of 
the  sternum,  over  the  right  ventricle,  or  over  the  base  of  the  heart,  more  rarely 
at  the  apex.  When  eft'usion  begins  to  accumulate  and  the  heart  is  pushed  up- 
ward, the  sound  also  is  heard  farther  up  and  to  the-right,  and  when  the  sac  is 
fully  distended  with  fluid,  the  friction  usually  disappears,  though  I  have  seen 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  a  rub  was  audible  at  the  roots  of  the  great  ves- 
sels througiiout  a  case  with  marked  effusion. 

Tiie  signs  indicative  of  pericardial  effusion  are  more  marked  than  those  of 
plastic  pericarditis.  On  inspection,  besides  the  general  features  of  the  case, 
the  distended  cervical  veins,  the  blue  lijis,  and  cyanosis,  there  are  important 
local  indications.  In  children  the  softness  of  the  cartilages  and  ribs  and  the 
thinness  of  the  chest-wall  permit  of  considerable  bulging  in  the  pericardial 
region,  and  even  between  the  costal  cartilages ;  in  adults  there  is  less  apparent 
distention,  but  measurement  reveals  an  appreciable  increase  on  the  left  side. 
The  pressure  exerted  upon  tlie  left  lung  leads  to  a  diminution  in  respiratory 
expansion  on  that  side.  The  cardiac  impulse  may  be  wholly  invisible  or  there 
may  be  a  diffuse  pulsation  in  the  third  and  fourth  interspaces,  the  whole  ven- 
tricle being  pushed  forward  and  npward  against  the  chest-wall  by  the  fluid 
below  and  bthind.  Downward  pressure  of  a  large  effusion  may  cause  a  dis- 
tinct epigastric  bulging  or  tumor.  Percussion  reveals  a  marked  increase  of 
pericardial  dulness,  the  area  of  dulness  having  a  somewhat  pyriform  shape 
with  the  broad  base  toward  the  diaphragm  and  the  a])ex  above  toward  the 
great  vessels.  The  dulness  is  particularly  extensive  transversely,  and  may 
reach  far  toward  the  right  nipple  and  to  the  left  to  the  lateral  or  even  poster- 
ior portions  of  the  thorax.  Rotch  has  pointed  out  the  importance  of  dulness 
in  the  fifth  interspace  of  the  right  side  as  an  indication  of  effusion.  The  area 
of  dulness  changes  somewhat,  and  sometimes  considerably,  with  change  of 
position  of  the  patient.  A  most  important  sign  is  the  extension  of  the  area 
of  dulness  beyond  the  position  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  if  this  remain  visible 
or  palpable.  On  auscultation  the  friction-sound  is  usually  found  to  have 
disappeared,  though,  as  stated  before,  a  friction  at  the  base  of  the  heart  may 
persist  in  spite  of  large  effusion.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  effusion  increases, 
the  heart-sonnds  become  more  and  more  weak  or  muffled  until  they  disappear 
entirely — first,  in  the  region  of  the  apex,  and  lastly,  even  at  the  pulmonic  or 
aortic  cartilages.  This  disappearance  of  the  heart-sounds,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  percussion  signs,  is  highly  significant.  When  the  eflFusion  is  very 
larg-  the  pressure  upon  the  left  lung  may  be  so  great  as  to  lead  to  considerable 
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compression  of  its  lower  lobe,  with  impairment  of  resonance  and  bronchial  or 
broncho-vesicular  breatliing. 

SPEci.y.  Forms  of  Pericarditis. 

Adherent  Pericardium  {Chronic  Adhesive  Pericarditis). — The  manner 
of  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  layers  of  the  pericardium  by  agglutina- 
tion and  subsequent  organization  of  proliferated  connective-tissue  cells  has  been 
described.  This  may  occur  in  simple  fibrinous  pericarditis  or  after  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  serous  exudation.  It  may  also,  though  more  rarely,  occur 
when  purulent  effusions  have  been  absorbed,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  cases  are  of  tuberculous  nature.  In  these  instances  the  layers  of  the 
pericardium  are  greatly  thickened,  and  the  adhesions  are  apt  to  be  extensive. 
In  simple  plastic  cases  there  are  often  only  a  few  long  bands,  which  in  no  way 
injpede  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lead  to  little  if  any  change  in  its  structure. 
When,  however,  the  adhesions  are  firm  and  short,  the  constant  restraint  offered 
to  the  cardiac  movements  leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  organ,  sometimes  reach- 
ing enormous  proportions.  There  is  thus  established  a  compensation  by  which 
the  circulation  is  properly  maintained  ;  but  finally  myocardial  degeneration 
and  dilatation  result  and  the  force  of  the  heart  becomes  inadequate. 

The  symptoms  are  in  no  wise  distinctive.  They  result  merely  from  the 
failure  of  cardiac  power.  As  long  as  this  remains  good,  tliere  may  be  abso- 
lutely no  symptoms,  and  instances  in  which  extensive  adhesions  are  found  at 
autopsy  in  which  no  clinical  manifestations  had  been  present  are  frequently 
reported.  When  fiitty  degeneration  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  supervene, 
visceral  congestions,  cyanosis,  and  oedema  manifest  the  failure  of  compensa- 
tion. The  pulse  becomes  weak  and  irregular,  and  occasionally  the  -pukus 
paradoxus,  in  which  during  inspiration  the  pulse-wave  is  weak  or  almost 
inperceptible,  is  observed.  The  latter  is  not,  however,  a  characteristic  sigu, 
as  it  occurs  in  some  cases  of  large  pericardial  eifusion  and  in  indurative 
mediastino-pericarditis.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  clinical  features  manifested 
were  those  of  angina  pectoris  of  most  decided  charactei-,  with  gradually 
increasing  failure  of  cardiac  power.  Not  rarely  adherent  pericarditis  leads 
to  sudden   death,  especially  on  great  exertion. 

The  physical  signs  are  more  significant.  On  inspection  of  the  precordial 
region  the  heart's  action  is  noticed  to  be  jogging  and  irregular,  and  there  may 
be  seen  with  each  systole  a  dimpling  or  retraction,  instead  of  impulse,  in  the 
region  of  the  apex.  This  retraction  is  most  marked  when  there  are  adhesions 
between  the  pericardium  and  the  pleura  and  chest-wall,  and  in  some  cases 
affects  a  considerable  area.  Its  presence  is  not,  however,  absolutely  diagnostic 
of  adherent  pericardium  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  absent  in  marked 
cases.  When  the  heart  rehixes  in  diastole  the  chest-walls,  retracted  by  the 
systolic  traction,  suddenly  rebound,  and  a  sharp  diastolic  shock  is  frequently 
noted.  The  same  explanation  has  been  offered  by  Friedreich  for  another 
physical  sign,  the  "diastolic  collapse"  of  the  jugular  veins,  the  rapid  rebound 
of  the  chest-walls  furnishing  proper  conditions  for  a  sudden  emptying  of  the 
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vrins.  Pcn'ii^sioii  shows  the  liourt  to  be  enlarged,  but  the  area  of  dulness  has 
not  tlie  pyrit'orm  shiipe  of  pericardial  effusion,  and  is  not  changeable  with 
chanoe  ot"  position  of  the  patient.  AVhen  there  are  associated  ])leuro-pericar- 
dial  adhesions,  the  lung  does  not  advance  and  restrict  the  cardiac  dulness  on 
deep  insjiiration  ;  and  the  ajiex-beat  may  l)e  iirtnly  fixed  in  one  position.  The 
auscultatory  signs  may  be  wholly  normal,  or  there  may  be  a  certain  degree  of 
nmlHiuii;  of  the  sounds  if  the  pericardial  layers  are  greatly  thickened.  A  loud 
metallic  character  of  the  heart-sounds  is  noted  when  diaphragmatic  adhesions 
draw  the  stomach  upward  against  the  heart.  Intracardial  murmurs  are  de- 
veloped in  cases  in  which  dilatation  of  the  cavities  stretches  the  valvular  ori- 
fices. The  most  common  is  a  systolic  mitral  from  insufficiency  at  this  orifice. 
If  the  pericardial  adhesions  are  long  there  may  be  a  distinct  and  persistent 
friction-sound. 

Pleuro-pericarditis  [Mediastino-pericarditis  ;  External  Pericarditis). — 
In  any  case  of  ordinary  or  internal  pericarditis  the  inflammation  may  extend 
through  to  the  neighboring  structures,  but  more  commonly  external  pericardi- 
tis results  from  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  of  the  mediastinum.  It  is  par- 
ticularly marked  in  tubercular  pleurisy  and  may  be  an  important  complication 
of  malignant  disease  of  the  mediastinum.  In  acute  cases  there  is  the  same 
plastic  exudation  seen  in  pleurisy  and  pericarditis  or  there  may  be  collection 
of  purulent  effusion.  In  the  later  stages  pleuro-pericardial  adhesions  and 
cicatricial  bands  extending  in  various  directions  constitute  the  morbid 
changes. 

The  symptoms  vary  largely  with  the  exact  position  of  the  lesion.  When 
there  is  simply  inflammation  of  the  pericardial  layers  with  adjacent  pleurisy 
the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  pericarditis  with  excess  of  the  ordinary  mani- 
festations. Dyspnoea  in  particular  is  apt  to  be  urgent  and  the  pain  becomes 
more  diffuse.  The  physical  signs  likewise  are  much  the  same,  but  to  the  or- 
dinary pericardial  friction,  heard  when  the  breath  is  held,  there  is  added  a 
pleural  element,  which  may  even  overshadow  the  pericardial  rub,  when  the 
patient  makes  full  inspiration.  Even  when  this  double  character  is  not  detected 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  friction-sound  is  audible  over  a  much  greater  area  than 
is  customary  in  pericaixlitis,  and  the  point  of  greatest  distinctness  is  apt  to  be 
found  at  the  borders  of  the  heart.  In  cases  of  cicatricial  mediastino-pericardi- 
tis Kussmaul  detected  the  puhusi  ^paradoxus  before  referred  to,  explaining  its 
occurrence  by  the  assumption  that  at  each  inspiratory  effort  the  bands  of  adhe- 
sions kink  or  press  upon  the  aorta  at  its  root.  The  same  explanation  is  offered 
for  the  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  during  inspiration.  Neither  of 
these  signs,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  distinctive,  though  their 
diagnostic  value  is  considerable,  when  taken   in  connection  with  other  signs. 

Tuberculous  Pericarditis. — Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  pericardium 
may  occur  in  association  with  the  same  process  affecting  the  other  serous  cavi- 
ties, as  a  general  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  serous  membranes.  There  may 
also  be  a  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  pericardium  alone ;  and  tliere  is  evidence 
to  indicate  that  some  of  the  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  discovered  post- 
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mortem  are  really  of  tubercular  origin.  In  most  cases  the  pericardium  is 
affected  secondarily  by  extension  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  the 
lungs,  or  pleurae,  or  miliary  tuberculosis  may  affect  the  pericardium  in  com- 
mon with  other  structures.  The  lesions  may  be  those  of  simple  plastic  peri- 
carditis without  tubercles,  but  such  a  condition  is  rare.  Usually  the  tubercles 
are  found  imbedded  in  the  membrane,  and  are  obscured  from  view  by  the 
fibrinous  exudation  on  its  surface.  Serous,  hsemorrhagic,  and  purulent  exu- 
dations not  infrequently  result,  and  may  be  very  large.  Hsemorrhagic  fluid 
in  particular  is  highly  suggestive  of  tuberculosis.  The  purulent  exudation  is 
sometimes  thin,  at  other  times  quite  thick  and  creamy,  Jn  late  stages  the 
pericardial  layers  are  greatly  thickened,  covered  with  fibrinous  or  cheesy 
deposit,  or  united  by  fibrous  adhesions. 

The  symptoms  are  never  distinctive.  A  gradual  onset,  with  irregular 
fever  and  increasing  general  weakness,  and  the  discovery  of  hsemorrhagic  effu- 
sion by  exploratory  tapping,  would  be  almost  positive  indications.  This  evi- 
dence would  lead  to  a  certain  diagnosis,  if  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  pleura 
were  established  at  the  same  time.  The  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
effusion  is  very  difficult,  though  it  has  been  accomplished  in  a  few  cases. 

Cancerous  Pericarditis. — Carcinomatous  or  sarcomatous  involvement 
of  the  pericardium  is  a  very  rare  condition,  and  is  almost  never  primary. 
Usually  there  has  been  direct  extension  from  malignant  disease  of  the  oeso- 
phagus or  stomach,  the  mediastinal  lymph-glands,  the  lungs,  or  the  heart- 
wall,  or  metastasis  from  distant  regions.  The  pericardium,  besides  the  malig- 
nant new-growths,  usually  presents  the  evidences  of  simple  inflammation  with 
fluid  exudation.     Very  frequently  the  fluid  is  ha?morrliagic, 

vSymptoms  pointing  to  disease  of  the  pericardium  may  be  entirely  absent, 
or  there  may  be  the  clinical  picture  of  ordinary  pericarditis.  Pain  is  some- 
times sharp  and  lancinating  in  character  ;  and  the  discovery  of  enlargements  of 
the  superficial  lymph-glands  may  further  create  the  suspicion  of  malignant 
disease. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  highly  important  to  recognize  the  occurrence  of  pericar- 
ditis in  the  course  of  rheumatism  or  the  other  diseases  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. Particularly  in  rheumatism  the  frequency  of  pericardial  and  endocar- 
dial complicatiDUS  makes  careful  daily  examination  of  the  heart  imperative. 
A  slight  increase  of  fever,  irregularity  and  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  or  precor- 
dial distress  may  give  the  first  warning ;  but  the  unequivocal  sign  is  the  cha- 
racteristic friction-sound.  Friction-fremitus  is  much  less  constant  and  distinc- 
tive. The  friction-rub  is  recognized  by  its  time  and  quality  and  the  apparent 
nearness  to  the  ear.  It  is  distinguished  from  pleural  friction  by  the  disap- 
pearance when  the  breath  is  held,  though  in  pleuro-pericarditis  this  distini-tion 
does  not  alwavs  hold.  In  such  cases  the  greater  diffusion  of  the  sound  and 
the  added  respiratory  rhythm  during  inspiration  may  serve  to  make  tiie  diag- 
nosis. The  murmur  of  acute  endocarditis  may  rarely  be  simidated  when  the 
pericardial  rub  is  soft  and  single.  The  distinction  is  easily  made  by  noting 
the  greater  softness  and  deep-seated  character  and  the  exact  synchronism  with 
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the  heart-sounds  of  the  murmur  in  endocarditis,  and  the  variability  with  pres- 
sure of  the  stethoscope  and  full  ins})iration  in  pericarditis.  The  difficulty  of 
distiiiiruishiuL!;  a  double  aortic  nnirnuir  from  a  basal  friction-rub  is  more  pro- 
noiuiccd,  but  in  this  case  also  the  general  characteristics  of  the  friction-rub  are 
iiuportaiU  di>tiii<:uishing  features ;  and  the  transmission  of  the  valvular  mur- 
nuu's,  the  svstolic  upward  into  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  the  diastolic  down  the 
stt-ruum,  with  the  history  of  long-standing  cardiac  disease  and  the  existence  of 
canliac  hvj)crtrophy,  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  Exocardial  fric- 
tion-murmurs, due  to  circumscribed  pleurisy  adjacent  to  the  heart,  acquire  the 
cardiac  rhythm  and  closely  simulate  pericardial  friction.  They  are  located  on 
the  outer  border  of  the  sac,  and,  although  presenting  cardiac  rhythm,  they 
are  nuich  afl'ected  by  respiration  and  the  associated  symptoms  suggest  a  pleu- 


ritic origni. 


Pericarditis  with  eflFusion  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  from  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart.  In  one  case  in  my  experience  the  diagnosis  remained  un- 
certain for  several  days,  and  later  twenty-nine  ounces  of  serous  fluid  were 
removed  by  aspiration.  The  development  of  dilatation  is  usually  much  less 
rapid,  though  instances  of  acute  dilatation  are  occasionally  met  with.  The 
area  of  dulness  in  dilatation  very  rarely  has  the  pyriform  shape  seen  in  peri- 
cardial eflusion,  and,  according  to  Rotch,  dulness  is  not  so  frequently  found  in 
the  fifth  interspace  of  the  right  side.  The  presence  of  the  cardiac  impulse 
in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  interspace,  with  extension  of  dulness  further 
outward  to  the  left,  is  highly  significant  of  pericarditis,  as  is  also  the  muf- 
flhig  or  disajipearance  of  the  heart-sounds,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  suc- 
cession from  below  upward.  The  cardiac  impulse  in  dilatation  is  usually 
wavy  and  diffuse.  It  is  rarely  so  weak  as  to  be  invisible  or  impalpable,  and 
when  such  is  the  case  the  pulse  is  correspondingly  weak ;  in  pericardial  effu- 
sion a  comparatively  strong  pulse  may  be  found  when  impulse  has  entirely 
disappeared. 

Tumor  of  the  anterior  mediastinum  may  in  some  cases  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish, but  the  area  of  dulness  and  the  character  and  position  of  the  apex- 
beat  give  important  indications,  together  with  the  more  gradual  development 
of  the  condition,  and  at  times  the  presence  of  secondary  growths  elsewhere,  as 
in  the  glands  of  the  neck.  Inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  anterior  medias- 
tinum might  also  be  mistaken  for  pericarditis.  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
history  discloses  a  traumatic  cause  and  absence  of  rheumatism  or  the  other 
precursory  diseases  of  pericarditis.  Fever  and  pain  are  more  decided,  and  the 
area  of  dulness  is  irregular  in  outline.  Finally,  mediastinal  abscess  may  point 
and  break  externally.  In  cicatricial  mediastinitis  the  pulsus  paradoxus  has 
been  considered  an  important  sign. 

As  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  the  symptoms,  cerebral  manifestations 
may  be  so  prominent  as  to  obscure  the  pericardial  disease.  Such  cases  usually 
occur  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism,  and  careful  examination  of  the 
heart  would  reveal  the  existence  of  pericarditis.  The  presence  of  pericardial 
effusion  may  also  be  overlooked  or  obscured  by  a  massive  pleuritic  effusion  of 
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the  left  side.  In  such  cases  it  is  at  times  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  positive 
diagnosis,  though  careful  physical  examination  will  usually  render  a  presump- 
tive diagnosis  justifiable.  In  one  instance  a  circumscribed  empyema  between 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  left  lung  and  the  pericardial  sac  produced  a  group  of 
physical  signs  so  strongly  suggesting  pericardial  effusion  that  when  I  aspirated 
it  was  under  the  impression  that  the  latter  condition  existed. 

Prognosis  depends  largely  upon  the  primary  cause.  The  duration  of  the 
disease  varies  from  two  to  several  weeks,  or  it  may  be  lingering  and 
become  chronic.  In  the  idiopathic  form,  and  in  cases  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  rheumatism  or  infectious  fevers,  prognosis  is  higlrly  favorable ;  in 
those  with  Bright's  disease  and  pyaemic  diseases  it  is  most  unfavorable.  In 
any  case  the  existence  of  purulent  exudation  and  extensive  fibrinous  deposit 
makes  the  chance  of  recovery  uncertain,  and  the  danger  of  subsequent  adhe- 
sive pericarditis  in  case  of  recovery  very  great.  Extensive  pericardial  adhe- 
sions lead  to  progressive  loss  of  cardiac  power,  and  not  rarely  sudden  death. 
In  pericardial  effusion  death  is  usually  slow,  but  sudden  death  from  syncope 
may  result  after  exertion.  When  pericarditis  is  complicated  by  endocardial 
lesions,  by  extensive  pleurisy,  or  pneumonia,  prognosis  is  correspondingly 
more  grave ;  and  when  hyperpyrexia  and  urgent  cerebral  symptoms  occur  in 
rheumatic  pericarditis,  the  outlook  becomes  gloomy.  Tuberculous  cases  usu- 
ally end  fatally,  but  the  possibility  of  termination  in  adhesive  pericarditis  can- 
not be  overlooked  ;  malignant  cases  are  always  fatal. 

Treatment. — From  the  very  outset  it  is  imperative  that  the  patient  be 
placed  in  bed,  absolutely  at  rest  physically  and  mentally  ;  and  even  in  the 
mildest  cases  this  rule  is  not  to  be  departed  from  in  the  slightest.  The  effect 
of  excitement  and  cardiac  overaction  in  increasing  the  pericardial  inflamma- 
tion has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt ;  and  in  later  stages,  when  effusion 
is  present,  there  may  be  danger  of  fatal  syncope  if  the  patient  be  allowed  to 
make  undue  exertion.  The  diet  should  be  light,  but  nourishing,  and  as  far  as 
possible  entirely  liquid. 

The  important  indications  for  treatment  are,  in  the  first  stage,  to  limit 
inflammation  and  quiet  the  heart ;  in  the  later  stages,  to  cause  absorption  of 
the  exudation  and  to  avert  cardiac  failure.  Pain  when  severe  will  call  for 
special  treatment,  and  fever   may  demand  attention. 

Local  applications  to  the  precordium  exercise  positive  influence  upon  the 
inflammatory  process,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  early  and  repeated  use  of 
blisters  affects  profoundly  the  course  of  the  disease.  Milder  counter-irritants, 
as  by  tincture  of  iodine,  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  probably  rarely  possess 
any  real  value.  In  robust  subjects  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  or  the  use 
of  cups  is  of  great  value,  but  they  should  be  employed  only  in  those  in  whom 
the  general  systemic  power  is  good.  When  pain  is  a  prominent  symptom,  the 
use  of  heat  or  of  cold  has  been  the  customary  treatment.  Pei-haps  no  local 
application  exercises  the  same  influence  upon  pain  and  the  inflammation  as 
does  cold.  An  ice-bag  or  Leiter's  tubes,  or  simi)ly  cold  compresses,  may  be 
used,  and  under  their  action  the  heart  will  usually  grow  more  quiet,  the  pain 
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less  severe,  ami  doiihtless  the  degree  of  inflammation  is  to  some  extent  con- 
trolled. The  internal  use  of  mercury  in  small  doses,  preferably  in  the  form 
of  calomel,  is  useful,  especially  if  exudation  threatens  to  be  abundant.  It 
may  be  tiuardcd  with  small  doses  of  opium  if  necessary,  since  purgation  should 

Ix?  avoiiletl. 

The  following  combination  is  often  very  acceptable  : 

i^.    Pulv.  digitalis, 

Mass.  hydrargyri,  *  da  gr.  x  ; 

Pulv.  opii,  gr.  V  ; 

Quininse  sulph.,  gr.  xxx. 

Ft.  mass  et  div.  in  pill.  No.  xx. 
Sig.  One  pill  three  or  four  times  daily. 

To  quiet  the  action  of  the  heart,  aconite  and  veratrum  viride  are  only  oc- 
casionally usefid.  As  a  rule,  it  is  far  better  to  steady  the  heart  in  its  action 
by  the  use  of  small  doses  of  digitalis,  but  when  cold  is  employed  it  may  be 
unnecessarv  to  use  further  treatment  for  this  purpose.  In  cases  where  cardiac 
excitement  is  brought  about  by  pain,  or  in  any  case  when  pain  is  present, 
small  doses  of  morphine,  especially  by  hypodermic  injection,  or  Dover's 
powder  act  more  happily. 

When  effusion  declares  itself,  more  vigorous  means  become  necessary  to 
promote  absorption.  The  iodide  of  potash  under  these  circumstances  has 
great  value,  and  particularly  is  this  the  case  where  effusion  tends  to  become 
chronic ;  but  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  dose  of  iodide  is  not  excessive. 
It  is  necessary  to  avoid  derangement  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the  dose  should 
be  small  to  begin  Avith,  to  be  increased  from  day  to  day  as  tolerance  is  shown. 
If  10  grains  three  times  daily  can  be  taken,  it  will  usually  be  as  effective  as, 
and  more  safe  than,  larger  doses. 

At  the  same  time,  remedies  directed  to  the  action  of  the  bowels  and  kid- 
neys are  desirable.  Occasional  doses  of  cathartics,  such  as  Epsom  or  Rochelle 
salts  in  strong  solution,  or  compound  powder  of  jalap,  may  be  used  if  the 
strength  of  the  patient  permit.  For  diuresis,  digitalis,  either  as  the  tincture 
or  in  infusion,  with  vegetable  salts  of  potash,  forms  a  happy  combination.  If 
the  effusion  prove  lingering,  these  remedies  must  be  continued,  and  at  the 
same  time  repeated  blisters  may  be  apj)lied  over  the  heart.  Not  rarely  the 
cardiac  and  general  bodily  power  is  so  much  depressed  that  active  stimulation 
by  brandy  or  whiskey  becomes  a  necessity,  and  in  such  cases  also  digitalis  and 
strychnine  prove  valuable  adjuncts  in  the  treatment. 

If  the  persistent  use  of  these  means  fail  to  cause  absorption  of  the  fluid,  or 
if,  with  large  effusion,  pronounced  cardiac  symptoms,  such  as  irregularity  and 
failing  force  of  the  pulse,  cyanosis,  increasing  dyspnoea,  and  the  like  make 
their  appearance,  the  immediate  removal  of  fluid  becomes  necessary. 

Paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  was  first  recommended  by  Riolan  in  164!), 
but  was  not  actually  performed  until   1840,  though  several  unsuccessful  at- 
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tempts  had  previously  been  made.  The  point  of  election  at  which  to  insert 
the  trocar  is  the  fifth  left  interspace,  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  from 
the  sternum  ;  roughly,  therefore,  in  the  region  of  the  normal  apex-beat.  In 
nearly  all  cases  the  heart  has  been  pushed  up  above  this  point,  and  lies  in 
little  danger  of  being  injured.  An  ordinary  trocar  and  can ul a  of  small  size, 
with  an  aspirator,  serves  very  w^ell,  but  to  avoid  any  chance  of  wounding  the 
heart  the  trocar  should  be  withdrawn  into  the  canula  as  soon  as  the  sac  has 
been  penetrated.  Various  special  instruments  have  been  devised,  but  can 
hardly  be  considered  necessary  in  practice.  A  number  of  instances  have  been 
recorded  in  which  unintentional  puncture  of  the  ventricle  has  occurred,  but 
in  few  has  much  harm  resulted,  while  in  a  number  the  relief  afforded  to  iutra- 
cardial  distention  bv  removal  of  blood  has  seemed  of  distinct  benefit.  The 
relief  to  the  symptoms  induced  by  paracentesis  is  usually  decided.  In  the 
first  case  in  which  I  performed  the  operation,  in  1877,  the  patient,  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen  years,  was  almost  moribund  when  the  pericardium  was 
tapped  yet  the  beneficial  effect  was  most  marked,  and  in  a  month  the  girl 
was  well.  At  times  the  abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  may  give  a  start  to 
the  process  of  absorption,  and  the  rest  may  disappear  under  medical  treat- 
ment. So,  too,  when  pleural  effusion  coexists,  removal  of  the  latter  will  often 
hasten  resorption  of  the  pericardial  fluid.  In  cases  in  which  effusion  returns 
repeated  tapping  must  be  performed.  Simple  aspiration  does  not,  however, 
suffice  when  the  fluid  is  purulent.  In  these  cases  incision  with  establishment 
of  free  drainage  is  most  important,  but  I  have  always  felt  that  the  irritation 
kept  up  by  the  friction  of  a  drainage-tube  against  the  heart  was  apt  to  pro- 
long the  inflammation.  If  the  incision  be  large,  drainage  is  readily  estab- 
lished without  a  tube,  and  in  my  cases  where  a  tube  has  been  introduced  I 
have  regretted  it. 

Special  indications  at  times  arise  calling  for  treatment.  In  rheumatic  cases 
the  continuous  use  of  the  vegetable  potash  salts  throughout  the  case  is  often 
advisable,  but  the  salicylates  are  without  value,  and  may  prove  absolutely 
deleterious  by  their  depressant  action  on  the  heart.  Fever,  though  rarely 
urgent,  occasionally  becomes  excessive,  and  is  best  controlled  by  hydrotherapic 
measures — either  cool  sponging  or  cold  compresses.  When  hyperpyrexia  is 
present,  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  temperature  by  cold  packs  or  ice 
placed  about  the  patient,  or  even  by  the  use  of  the  powerful  antipyretics,  anti- 
pyrin  or  phenacetin,  gives  the  only  chance  of  saving  life.  In  the  same 
cases  violent  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  delirium  or  sleeplessness,  may  call 
for  the  use  of  morphine  in  small  doses.  Chloral  is  less  safe  from  its  action 
on  the  heart,  and  is  best  used  by  enema. 

The  treatment  of  the  special  forms  of  pericarditis  does  not,  in  general,  vary 
from  that  laid  down.  In  adherent  pericardium  the  cardiac  power  must  be 
conserved  by  every  possible  care  to  avoid  over-exertion  or  cardiac  excitement, 
and  by  the  continuous  use  of  digitalis  and  strychnine  or  nux  vomica  in  small 
doses. 

During  convalescence  from  acute  pericarditis  great  care  must  be  had  to 
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avoitl  latigiK'  or  uiuliir  oxortioii,  and  the  general  strength  may  be  restored  by 
nourishing  diet,  iron,  and  other  tonics. 

Hydropericardium. 

Ilvdroporieardium,  or  dropsy  of  the  pericardium,  is  the  condition  in  which 
tlie  pericardial  sac  contains  a  fluid  transudate  of  non-inflammatory  nature.  At 
nearly  every  autopsy  a  certain  amount  of  clear,  light-colored  fluid  is  found  in 
the  pericardium.  This  probably  exudes  from  the  blood-vessels  during  the 
dcath-Mirituv  or  soon  after  death,  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  hydropericar- 
dium unless  the  quantity  exceeds  20  or  30  ccm. 

Hydropericardium  may  occur  in  association  with  the  generalized  dropsies 
of  liright's  disease  and  of  valvular  heart  disease,  more  rarely  in  emphysema 
of  the  lungs  or  hepatic  cirrhosis.  In  such  cases  dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities 
is  apt  to  coexist,  especially  hydrothorax.  Extreme  anaemia  and  cachexia  may 
lead  to  hydropericardium  by  the  hydremic  condition  of  the  blood,  and  local 
causes,  such  as  the  pressure  of  an  aortic  aneurism  or  of  mediastinal  tumors, 
sometimes  lead  to  stasis  in  the  pericardial  veins  and  serous  transudation. 

The  fluid  in  hydropericardium  is  light  yellow  in  color  and  quite  watery ; 
less  commonly  it  may  be  slightly  turbid  or  tinged  by  admixture  of  blood  or 
biliary  coloring  matter.  Occasionally  the  fluid  is  distinctly  milky  or  chylous — 
chylo-pericardium.  The  quantity  of  fluid  is  not  as  great  as  in  pericarditis 
with  efl'usion,  and  the  enormous  dropsies  formerly  recorded  were  probably  in 
realitv  inflammatorv. 

At  post-mortem  examinations  the  pericardium  shows  no  indication  of  in- 
flammation, though  it  is  not  rarely  dull  and  opaque  from  interstitial  oedema. 
The  fluid  may  become  somewhat  consolidated  in  cases  which  have  lasted  some 
length  of  time,  and  transparent,  jelly-like  material  may  be  found,  especially 
posteriorly  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavse ;  but  fibrinous  exudation  invariably 
indicates  actual  pericarditis. 

The  symptoms  are  due  to  pressure,  and  are  in  every  way  similar  to  those 
of  efl'usion  in  pericarditis.  Sometimes  transudation  occurs  so  gradually  that 
the  symptoms  are  very  slightly  marked.  The  physical  signs  are  likewise 
identical  with  those  of  effusion,  excepting  that  the  friction-rub  is  at  no  time 
present. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important  to  distinguish  dropsy  of  the  pericardium  from 
inflammatory  effusion.  This,  as  a  rule,  causes  no  difficulty  when  the  history 
of  the  case,  the  existence  of  dropsy  in  other  portions,  the  absence  of  fever  and 
of  friction-sound  are  carefully  considered.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  the  late  stages  of  pericarditis  with  effusion  the  failing  heart-power  may 
occasion  general  anarsarca.  The  remarks  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  exudative 
stage  of  pericarditis  should  be  consulted  in  the  separation  of  hydropericardium 
from  certain  other  conditions  which  may  simulate  it. 

The  prognosis  of  hydropericardium  depends  entirely  upon  the  cause,  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  complication  of  grave  import,  and  one 
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which   is  only  apt  to  occur  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  to  which  it  is 
due. 

The  treatment  must  first  of  all  be  directed  to  the  cause.  The  use  of  pur- 
gative and  diuretic  remedies  would  naturally  suggest  itself,  and  in  cases  in 
which  the  excessive  quantity  of  the  fluid  directly  endangers  life  aspiration 
of  the  fluid  will  prove  of  temporary  benefit. 

H^MOPERICARDIUM. 

Hsemopericardium,  or  blood  in  the  pericardiuui,  is  a  rare  condition.  It 
may  result  from  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta,  the 
coronary  arteries,  or  the  heart  itself;  from  rupture  of  the  heart- wall  in 
myocarditis,  or  from  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest-wall,  injuring  small 
vessels  or  the  heart  itself.  It  may  also  occur  in  severe  crushing  of  the 
thorax.  Pericarditis  with  sanguineous  effusion,  such  as  occurs  in  cancerous 
and  tuberculous  pericarditis,  or  in  the  pericarditis  of  the  aged  or  cachectic, 
cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  hsemopericardium. 

The  symptoms,  when  the  amount  of  hjemorrhage  is  large,  are  those  of 
rapid  heart  failure  and  of  haemorrhage  in  general.  There  is  a  sense  of  weight 
or  compression  of  the  heart ;  the  pulse  becomes  extremely  weak  and  irregular, 
the  respirations  shallow,  and  the  patient  is  rapidly  prostrated.  Such  are  the 
symptoms  when  aneurisms  ru])ture  into  the  pericardium.  In  spontaneous 
rupture  of  the  heart  and  in  penetrating  M^ounds  of  the  pericardium  the 
haemorrhage  occurs  more  gradually,  and  signs  of  heart  failure  are  less  de- 
cided, and  may  be  wholly  obscured  by  nausea  or  vomiting,  with  other  indi- 
cations of  gastric  or  abdominal  derangements. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  liquid  in  the  pericardium,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  rarely  becomes  as  great  as  in  pericarditis  or  hydropericardium. 

Prog-nosis  is  most  unfavorable,  though  in  cases  where  only  small  arteries 
have  been  ruptured  and  little  loss  of  blood  has  taken  place  gradual  absorption 
and  recovery  may  occur. 

Treatment. — The  patient  must  be  placed  absolutely  at  rest,  and  restora- 
tive remedies  administered  to  support  the  heart.  Paracentesis  has  been  of 
value  in  a  few  cases. 

Pneumo-pericardium. 

Pneumo-pericardium,  or  air  in  the  pericardial  sac,  is  a  very  rare  condition, 
and  quickly  gives  rise  to  secondary  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  with  effu- 
sion of  serous,  or  more  frequently  purulent,  exudation. 

Pneumo-pericardium  may  result  from  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  or 
from  perforation  of  an  air-containing  cavity  within  the  body  into  the  pericar- 
dial sac.  Thus  it  may  occur  in  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  or  stomach, 
from  perforation  of  a  cavity  within  the  lung,  or  of  pneumothorax.  Graves 
has  recorded  a  rare  case  in  which  an  abscess  of  the  liver  communicated  with 
the  stomach  and  pericardium,  and  Stokes,  one  of  rupture  of  the  oesophagus  in 
the  attempt  of  a  juggler  to  swallow  a  sword.     The  older  writers,  particularly 
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LnoniKH',  boliovcd  that  air  mi<;ht  accumulate  in  the  pericardial  sac  much  as  do 
siM(.u>  and  other  etViisioiis,  during  life,  in  the  death-agony,  or  immediately  after 
tleath,  and   that  gases   might  be  produced  by  decomposition  of  a  pericardial 

exudate. 

Ill  a  few  Ciises  the  air  in  the  pericardial  sac  has  been  absorbed  without  any 
inilieation  i>f  j>ericarditis  having  been  present,  but  generally  inflammation  and 
exudation,  particularly  purulent,  speedily  supervene,  the  membrane  then  pre- 
senting the  characteristic  appearances  of  pericarditis. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  oppression  of  the  heart,  and  subsequently 
fever  and  the  evidences  of  pericardial  effusion. 

The  physical  signs  are  more  distinctive.  There  may  be  bulging  of  the 
precortlial  region  and  on  percussion  a  tympanitic  note  is  detected.  Later, 
when  ert'usion  is  present,  a  movable  area  of  dulness  with  overlying  tympany  is 
very  characteristic.  The  auscultatory  phenomena  are  often  remarkable.  At  first, 
when  air  alone  is  present,  the  heart-sounds  may  be  distant  and  feeble,  but  have 
a  decidedly  metallic  quality.  Later  a  friction-sound  is  noted,  and  when  fluid 
and  air  are  j)resent  the  coexistence  of  splashing  or  churning  sounds,  with  fric- 
tion or  new-leather  sound,  and  the  heart-sounds,  all  of  peculiar  metallic  timbre, 
constitutes  an  association  of  signs  hardly  to  be  mistaken.  At  times  the  sounds 
are  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  several  feet  away  from  the  chest,  and  in  the  remark- 
able case  of  Stokes  the  sleep  of  the  patient  and  his  wife  was  disturbed  by  the 
loudness  of  the  sounds. 

Diagnosis. — A  dilated  stomach  may  give  rise  to  a  metallic  quality  of  the 
heart-sounds,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  outline  of  the  tympanitic 
area  and  by  careful  physical  examination  of  the  heart.  A  sacculated  pyo- 
pneimiothorax  or  a  pulmonary  cavity  situated  anteriorly  on  the  left  side  may 
also  cause  confusion,  but  either  is  recognized  by  the  discovery  of  the  normal 
cardiac  outline  and  by  respiratory  sounds  associated. 

Prognosis  is  not  necessarily  grave  in  traumatic  cases,  but  where  the  under- 
lying cause  is  a  perforation  of  cancer  or  an  ulcer  of  some  neighboring  structures, 
the  outlook  is  entirely  hopeless. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  supporting  the  heart  by  stimulating 
remedies,  and  to  liniiting  as  far  as  possible  the  subsequent  pericarditis.  Opium 
will  frequently  be  needed  for  its  quieting  effect  upon  the  patient,  and  an  ice-bag 
applied  over  the  heart  is  often  of  service.  When  distention  is  great,  paracen- 
tesis maybe  performed,  and  in  cases  in  which  purulent  fluid  is  determined  free 
incision  might  be  practised  if  the  underlying  cause  permitted  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mate recovery. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  ENDOCARDIUM. 

By  WILLIAM  PEPPER. 


ACUTE  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  generally  affects  the 
valves,  though  the  endocardium  of  the  cavities  and  the  chordae  tendinese  may 
also  be  involved.  It  is  customary  to  distinguish  two  forms  of  acute  endocar- 
ditis, a  simple  and  a  malignant,  but  in  reality  there  is  so  gradual  a  transition 
of  one  form  into  the  other,  and  the  causes  are  so  frequently  identical,  that  the 
classification  must  be  regarded  as  of  a  clinical  ratlier  than  of  a  strictly  scien- 
tific nature.  At  most  we  can  say  that  malignant  endocarditis  is  but  a  severe 
type  in  its  anatomical  and  clinical  aspects,  and  not  a  disease  distinct  from 
simple  endocarditis. 

Simple  Endocarditis. 

Synonyms. — Verrucose,  Warty,  Exudative  Endocarditis. 

Etiolog-y. — Acute  endocarditis  is  very  rarely  a  primary  and  independent 
affection,  and  in  the  cases  where  no  antecedent  disease  is  discoverable  the  sus- 
picion of  a  latent  or  deep-seated  infective  or  rheumatic  disease  must  be  enter- 
tained. 

The  most  important  cause  by  far  is  acute  articular  rheumatism,  from  60  to 
85  per  cent,  of  all  cases  having  this  disease  as  the  origin  of  the  endocarditis, 
and  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  rheumatism  presenting  endocar- 
ditis as  a  complication.  It  is  in  the  severer  cases  especially,  and  in  those  in 
which  a  large  number  of  joints  are  affected,  that  the  cardiac  disease  is  most 
apt  to  supervene,  and  in  point  of  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  onset  usually 
occurs  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  rheumatic  attack,  so  that  rheumatic 
endocarditis  seems  rather  a  special  localization  of  the  rheumatic  disease  than  a 
se(!ondary  affection  to  which  a  prolonged  and  debilitating  disease  has  rendered 
the  system  liable.  It  is  essential  to  note  also  that  endocarditis  may  occur  as  a 
complication  of  non-articular  rheumatic  fever,  either  alone  or  associated  with 
tonsillitis  or  myalgia  or  wry-neck.  It  is  in  these  cases  particularly  that  the 
primary  cause  of  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Chorea  evidently  has  a 
certain  causal  relation  with  endocarditis  in  early  life,  especially  in  the  cases  in 
which  a  distinct  rheumatic  history  is  obtained.  The  existence  of  a  systolic 
murmur  has,  however,  been  too  frequently  accepted  as  positive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  endocarditis.     In  many  such  it  is  probable  that  the  murmur  has 
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• 
l>.\'ii   pmvlv  liiDctional ;  yot  the  fro(;inency  of  actual  endocarditis  in  chorea  is 

un.|ii(>tiMii:il>l\  uivat.  aiul  lew  iatal  cases  fail  to  show  some  warty  excrescences 

on  the  valves.  . 

Endocarditis  may  occur  as  a  coniplieation  in  almost  all  of  the  infectious 
diseases.  It  is  common  in  scarlet  fever,  less  so  in  measles,  diphtheria,  ery- 
sipchis,  small-j)ox,  and  typhoid  fever,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  a  late  complica- 
tion, oci'urrino-  very  freiiuently  during  convalescence.  The  frequency  of  an 
endocardial  complication  in  phthisis  and,  especially,  in  pneumonia  has  been 
until  reeentlv  overlooked,  though  both  the  simi)le  and  the  ulcerative  forms  occur 
in  a  notal)le  proportion  of  the  cases.  Gonorrhoea  and  various  septic  and 
pvanuic  diseases  more  frequently  give  origin  to  malignant  endocarditis. 

Besides  these  diseases  which  more  or  less  directly  cause  endocarditis,  there 
are  a  number  of  conditions  in  which  the  general  state  of  the  system  predis- 
poses to  it.  Among  these  Bright's  disease  is  the  most  prominent,  though  here 
endocarditis  is  less  frequent  than  pericarditis.  Cancer,  diabetes,  gout,  and 
peliosis  rheumatica  must  also  be  reckoned  as  occasional  predisposing  causes, 
acting  by  the  general  wasting  or  debility  consequent  upon  them. 

The  possibility  of  extension  of  inflammation  in  myocarditis  or  pericarditis 
to  the  endocardium  may  be  admitted,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  very  rare. 

Age  exercises  a  distinct  predisposing  influence,  altogether  aside  from  the 
fact  that  certain  of  the  diseases  enumerated  above  are  more  frequent  in  early 
life,  for  it  has  been  found  that  rheumatism  is  more  apt  to  occasion  endocarditis 
in  children  than  in  adults.  Added  to  this,  the  frequency  of  infectious  fevers 
and  chorea  during  childhood  makes  the  disease  one  of  early  life  rather  than 
of  maturity.  The  influence  of  sex  in  itself  is  less  important  than  has  been 
niaintained,  greater  frequency  of  chorea  and  rheumatism  in  girls  explaining 
their  apparently  greater  susceptibility.  In  adults  the  disease  is  more  frequent 
in  men,  in  whom  rheumatism  is  more  common  than  in  women.  Pregnancy 
and  the  puerperal  state  unquestionably  furnish  a  strong  predisposition,  especi- 
ally when  previous  endocarditis  had  been  present ;  and  the  existence  of  chronic 
valvular  disease  predisposes  to  acute  attacks. 

The  question  of  the  direct  exciting  cause  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely 
settled.  In  the  diathetic  diseases,  such  as  Bright's  disease,  the  presence  of 
poisonous  substances  in  the  blood  may  be  important,  but  the  tendency  of  late 
is  more  and  more  to  ascribe  to  bacteria  the  role  of  exciting  agents.  No  spe- 
cific micro-organism  has,  however,  been  detected  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  number 
of  bacteria  have  been  found,  some  of  them  the  specific  organisms  of  diseases 
to  which  the  endocarditis  was  secondary,  while  others  are  forms  not  yet  else- 
where detected.  The  pneumococcus,  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  and 
albus,  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  bacillus  pyogenes  foetidus,  the  bacillus 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  several  micrococci  and  bacilli  found  only  in  this  disease, 
are  the  forms  which  have  been  isolated.  One  or  more  of  these  may  be  found 
in  a  single  case.  The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  which  has  been  detected  in  a 
few  instances,  is  regarded  by  Ziegler  as  of  accidental  occurrence  ;  a  deposit 
from  the  circulating  blood  after  the  endocarditis  has   been  established.     It  is 
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not,  however,  possible  to  find  bacteria  of  any  kind  in  every  case,  nor  is  it  cer- 
tain that  they  are  infective  agents  in  all  cases  in  which  they  are  found,  though 
their  position  in  the  tissues  and  the  nature  of  the  tissue-changes  surroundino- 
them  almost  certainly  establish  their  pathogenicity. 

From  certain  experiments  at  artificial  production  of  the  disease  in  animals 
it  apjiears  that  slight  injury  of  the  endocardium  is  a  necessary  antecedent  con- 
dition, and  this  explains  very  well  the  frequency  of  the  disease  on  the  leftside 
of  the  heart  in  post-natal  and  on  the  right  side  in  foetal  endocarditis,  the  blood- 
pressure  being  greater  under  each  condition  in  the  cavity  in  which  the  disease 
occurs.  It  also  explains  the  greater  frequency  of  mitral  thai>  aortic  disease,  as 
the  pressure  and  consequent  liability  to  injury  are  much  more  pronounced, 
according  to  Sibson,  in  the  former. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  which  take  place  affect  primarily  the 
endothelial  lining,  the  subendothelial  connective  tissue,  and  the  blood-vessels. 
The  earliest  visible  change  is  a  moderate  opacity  or  cloudiness  of  the  endo- 
thelial surface,  the  result  of  necrotic  changes  in  the  cells.  Subsequently  the 
small  blood-vessels  become  engorged,  and  round-cell  infiltration  in  the  suben- 
dothelial tissues  is  apparent  cm  microscopical  examination.  At  the  same  time, 
cellular  proliferation  occurs  and  formative  cells  are  numerous  in  the  later 
stages.  As  a  result  of  these  processes  there  is  formed  a  localized  thickening 
of  the  valve,  which,  with  the  roughening  due  to  the  degeneration  of  the  lining 
cells,  invites  the  deposition  of  fibrin  from  the  circulating  blood.  In  this 
way  the  small  bead-  or  cap-like  deposits  of  fibrinous  material  which  have 
given  the  name  of  verrucose  or  warty  endocarditis  become  established,  and  not, 
as  was  at  one  time  urged,  by  exudation  from  the  underlying  vessels.  When 
the  disease  is  fully  developed  the  appearances  vary  to  a  large  extent  with  the 
locality  and  with  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  There  may  usually  be 
seen  along  the  line  of  contact  of  the  valves — that  is,  along  a  line  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  free  edge  and  where  the  maximum  contact  occurs  on  closure — 
a  row  of  small  bead-like  elevations,  somewhat  irregular  in  shape  and  some- 
times of  distinct  cauliflower  appearance.  Later,  with  additional  deposit  of 
fibrin,  masses  the  size  of  a  split  pea  may  be  formed,  but  this  size  is  attained 
less  frequently  in  simple  than  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  less  commonly  on 
the  aortic  than  the  mitral  valve.  The  mitral  valve  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon seat ;  the  aortic  is  next  in  frequency  ;  while  right-sided  endocarditis  rarely 
occurs  except  during  foetal  life.  Of  300  cases  reported  by  Sperling  of  post- 
natal endocarditis,  the  left  heart  was  affected  alone  in  268,  the  right  alone  in 
3,  and  the  two  sides  coincidently  in  29.  Among  these  cases  the  mitral  valve 
was  aflFected  255  times;  the  aortic,  129  ;  the  mitral  alone,  157  times;  and  the 
aortic  alone,  but  40  times.  On  the  other  hand,  in  studying  foetal  endocarditis 
Rauchfuss  found  192  cases  in  which  the  right  alone  was  aflected,  against  15 
involving  the  left  side.  Such  cases  as  that  of  Bland-Sutton,  in  which  warty 
elevations  were  discovered  at  autopsy  of  an  eight-months'  foetus,  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  foetal  and  post-natal  disease.  With  the  valves  the 
endocardium    of  the   heart-walls   may  be   aflected,  or   more   commonly  the 
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v'lionliv  toii(lin(>;v;  but  affection  of  these  parts  alone  is  rare,  though  certain 
<>l>Mrvirs  h:i\('  insisted  \\\Mn\  the  fre(|neney  of  the  left  auricle  as  a  point  of 
oi-i<:in.  The  disease  is  transt'crred  from  one  point  to  others  by  contact  and 
attrition,  and  it  has  been  maintained  that  it  may  be  primarily  induced  by 
friction  of  an  ohl  and  calcareous  lesion  of  a  valve  witii   neighboring  parts. 

rndcrlving  the  inHatnmatory  lesion  of  the  parietal  endocardium  tliere  is 
alwMvs  a  certain  amount  of  myocarditis  from  extension,  and  in  violent  cases 
the  disease  may  involve  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  Pericarditis  or  im- 
plication of  the  right  heart  may  thus  be  brought  about  by  extension;  though 
such  a  condition  is  very  rare. 

In  cases  which  run  a  favorable  course  resolution  occurs  by  gradual  absorp- 
tion of  the  exudate  and  of  the  surface  deposit  of  fibrin,  but  complete  resolu- 
tion is  rare.  It  is  vitally  important,  however,  to  insist  on  the  possibility  of 
its  occurrence  even  in  marked  cases,  so  that  it  may  constitute  the  aim  of  our 
treatment.  More  commonly  the  subendothelial  cellular  infiltration  and  forma- 
tive cells  pursue  their  natural  tendency  to  organize,  and  localized  thickening 
of  the  valve  results.  In  marked  cases  the  whole  valve  is  thickened  and  stifi", 
and  later  suffers  the  ordinary  changes  seen  in  sclerotic  endocarditis.  Neigh- 
boring leaflets  may  be  bound  together,  or  the  valve  may  be  firmly  attached  to 
the  wall  of  the  heart  or  aorta.  When  the  chordse  tendineae  are  affected,  the 
weakening  may  lead  to  rupture  during  the  acute  stage,  or  subsequently  they 
become  thickened  and  rigid.  It  is  precisely  this  tendency  to  chronic  sclerotic 
changes  with  valvular  defect  which  gives  to  acute  endocarditis  its  greatest 
danger.  " 

The  fibrinous  deposits  on  the  valves  are  naturally  liable  to  break  off  and 
he  carried  as  emboli  throughout  the  body.  In  case  the  left  heart  is  affected, 
the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  the  brain,  and  the  skin  are  the  localities  in  which  the 
emboli  most  frequently  become  lodged  ;  when  endocarditis  involves  the  right 
heart  embolism  of  tlie  lungs  is  frequently  observed.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
embolism,  hfemorrhagic  infarctions  of  the  organs  named  may  result,  or  if  micro- 
organisms be  present  abscesses  may  be  produced.  The  latter,  however,  are  rare, 
and  in  general  embolic  manifestations  are  less  common  in  simple  endocar- 
ditis than  in  the  malignant  form  or  in  acute  attacks  supervening  upon  chronic 
valvulitis. 

Symptomatology. — The  variable  and  insidious  character  of  the  onset  and 
course  of  acute  simple  endocarditis  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Some 
cases  run  through  their  entire  course,  to  the  establishment  of  chronic  valvular 
disease  or  to  a  fatal  result,  in  which  no  definite  symptoms  have  called  attention 
to  the  endocardial  complication..  Generally,  however,  it  will  be  noted  in  the 
course  of  rheumatism  or  of  any  other  febrile  disease  in  which  endocarditis  de- 
velops, that  the  fever  increases,  the  ])ulse  gains  in  frequency,  and  the  patient 
suffers  dyspnoea  with  precordial  distress.  None  of  these  symptoms  may  be  de- 
cided, and,  especially  in  severe  rheumatic  fever,  they  may  readily  be  overlooked. 
As,  Kowever,  the  tendency  to  endocarditis  in  acute  infectious  diseases  is  now 
well  known,  repeated  physical  examinations  must  be  made  as  a  matter  of  rou- 
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tine,  and  the  occurrence  of  any  nnusual  disturbance  of  pulse  or  temperature 
should  at  once  awaken  strong  suspicion.  When  endocarditis  occurs  at  the 
onset  of  a  case,  the  temperature  may  rise  abrujitly,  with  the  usual  symptoms 
of  fever,  flushed  face,  coated  tongue,  thirst,  and  restlessness,  and  not  infre- 
quently excessive  sweating  and  sudamina  make  their  appearance.  Thus,  I 
have  not  very  rarely  observed,  in  children  of  rheumatic  diathesis,  an  abrupt 
onset  of  fever  up  to  104°  or  even  to  105.5°  F.,  witli  acute  endocarditis  and 
tonsillitis,  but  with  no  articular  symptoms  Avhatever.  The  pulse  at  first  is 
quick,  but  fairly  strong ;  soon  it  grows  more  feeble,  and  in  grave  cases  dichro- 
tous.  Extreme  cardiac  weakness  is  nearly  always  an  indicatiDn  of  coexisting 
myocarditis.  In  such  cases  the  cardiac  impulse,  at  first  decided,  becomes  more 
and  more  feeble  until  it  finally  becomes  entirely  impalpable,  the  pulse  at  the 
same  time  growing  weak  and  irregular,  and  the  lips  and  finger-tips  or  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  more  or  less  cyanotic.  The  sense  of  prsecordial  dis- 
tress before  referred  to  usually  suggests  a  weight  on  the  heart  or  the  constric- 
tion of  a  band,  but  sometimes  severe  pain  is  experienced  in  the  prrecordial 
region  or  in  the  abdomen,  and  it  may  occasionally  have  decided  anginal  charac- 
ters. In  young  children  the  pain  is  very  apt  to  be  referred  to  i\\e  epigastrium 
— a  circumstance  wdiich  increases  the  danger  of  mistakes  in  diagnosis.  The 
accompanying  dyspnoea  is  moderate,  though  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  destruc- 
tive changes  have  occurred  in  the  valves  or  embolic  manifestations  in  the  lungs 
the  most  extreme  grades  of  dyspnoea  and  orthopnoea  may  be  met  with.  Nerv- 
ous symptoms, 'such  as  continued  sleeplessness,  delirium,  stupor,  and  coma,  are 
sometimes  noted,  but  are  usually  the  result  of  complications  or  of  the  underly- 
ing rheumatic  disease  rather  than  of  the  endocarditis  itself 

Finally,  the  occurrence  of  eml)olism  may  give  to  the  disease  an  entirely 
different  picture.  The  commonest  seat  of  embolism  is  in  the  kidneys,  after 
which  the  spleen,  the  brain,  and  the  skin  follow  in  succession,  and  in  right- 
sided  endocarditis  the  lungs  are  the  first  to  be  involved.  A  deep-seated  lum- 
bar pain  coming  on  suddenly  and  followed  by  albuminuria  or  hsematuria 
would  almost  certainly  indicate  renal  embolism  ;  as  woidd  sharp  pain  in  the 
left  hypochondriac  region  and  swelling  of  the  spleen,  embolism  of  this  organ. 
Embolism  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  fortunately  very  rare,  but  is  r-^cognized  by 
various  palsies,  according  to  the  location  of  the  embolus,  and  by  the  sudden 
disturbance  of  consciousness.  A  petechial  or  purpuric  eruption  on  the  skin 
and  on  the  various  internal  surfaces  manifests  the  lodgment  of  small  endjoli 
in  these  portions,  and  retinal  embolism  with  imj^airment  of  vision  or  t!ompletc 
blindness  is  occasionally  observed.  Sharp  colicky  pain  in  the  abdomen,  the 
result  of  embolism  of  the  mesenteric  arteries,  is  a  rare  but  urgent  symptom. 
These  embolic  symptoms  are  much  oftener  noted  in  ulcerative  or  malignant 
than  in  simple  endocarditis. 

Physical  Signs. — As  a  rule,  the  physical  signs  are  much  more  distinctive 
than  the  symptoms,  though  they  also  are  subject  to  great  variations,  and  may 
be  simulated  in  conditions  other  than  endocarditis.  Inspection  and  palpation 
confirm  the  subjective  sensations  by  revealing  increased  rapidity  and  force  of 
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the  oanlinc  iin|)nlso.  The  i):itioiit  lios  on  the  back  or  inclines  to  the  left  side, 
and  ill  the  late  stages,  when  the  cardiac  power  tails,  distention  of  the  cervical 
vtiii-  and  ]>allid  cvanosis  may  become  decided.  Palpation  sometimes  discovers 
an  tMulocardial  thi-ill.  By  j)ercnssion  the  area  of  pnecordial  dulness  at  first  is 
tiiiind  but  slightly  atlected,  and  such  may  be  the  case  to  the  end  of  the  disease. 
Wiicn,  however,  myocarditis  is  present  and  dilatation  results,  or  when  the  val- 
vular lesion  becomes  subacute  and  compensatory  hypertrophy  is  established, 
the  area  of  dulness  increases,  and  at  the  same  time  palpation  discovers  in  the 
one  case  diminution,  in  the  other  increase,  of  the  impulse.  The  most  impoi't- 
ant  sign,  however,  is  the  bellows  murmur.  This  is  a  soft  and  blowing  systolic 
sound,  best  heard  at  the  apex  and  imperfectly  transmitted  to  the  left.  It  is 
present  in  over  half  of  all  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  but  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  murmurs  in  every  way  similar  to  it  may  occur  in  the  course 
of  rheumatism  and  tlie  infectious  fevers  when  endocarditis  is  not  present.  The 
bellows  murmur  of  endocarditis  is  the  result  of  mitral  leakage  or  of  roughen- 
ins:  of  the  endocardium  of  the  ventricle.  In  the  former  case  increase  of  ten- 
sion  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  with  accentuation  of  the  second  sound  at 
the  pulmonary  cartilage,  results,  and  still  later  tricuspid  regurgitation  makes  its 
appearance  in  a  notable  percentage  of  cases.  Preceding  the  development  of 
the  murmur,  it  is  generally  noted  that  the  first  heart-sound  is  prolonged  or 
harsh,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  double  sound.  Murmurs  at  the  other  valves  and 
diastolic  murmurs  are  much  less  common,  excepting  that  at  the  tricuspid  valve 
already  mentioned.  In  children  a  double  murmur  at  the  mitral  orifice  is  not 
unusual,  and  was  present  in  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  cases  of  Cheadle's  series. 
Systolic  murmurs  at  the  aortic  cartilage  may  be  ansemic,  though  more  fre- 
quently organic;  those  at  the  puliuonary  orifice  are  almost  always  anaemic.  A 
diastolic  aortic  murmur  is  occasionally  detected,  and,  according  to  Sibson, 
results  from  inflammatory  softening  and  relaxation  of  the  aortic  valves  with 
failure  of  the  Arantian  bodies  to  completely  close  the  orifice. 

Diagnosis. — Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  great  risk  of  over- 
looking the  existence  of  endocarditis  in  acute  febrile  attacks  without  marked 
localizing  symptoms.  Nothing  but  an  unvarying  rule  of  making  thorough 
physical  exploration  a  part  of  the  examination  of  every  acute  case  will  obviate 
grave  oversights.  We  are  at  least  equally  apt  to  fail  to  notice  the  development 
of  endocarditis  in  the  course  of  infectious  diseases,  and  this  is  pre-eminently 
true  of  acute  rheumatism.  Indeed,  this  can  only  be  accomplished  with  cer- 
tainty when  the  heart  is  carefully  examined  at  every  visit  to  the  patient.  In 
many  cases  beginning  rapidity  or  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  precordial  distress, 
or  dyspnoea  may  be  noted,  but  the  frequency  of  an  insidious  onset  without 
symptoms  makes  the  daily  examination  of  the  heart  imperative. 

When,  however,  a  murmur  has  been  discovered  by  auscultation,  there  still 
remains  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  febrile  dilatation  or  anaemia, 
and  not  of  endocarditis.  The  distinction  is  to  be  made  by  the  character  of 
the  sound  and  its  distribution,  and  by  the  changes  in  the  heart  which  follow. 
Ansemic  murmurs  are  usually  very  soft,  and  are  best  heard  over  the  base  of 
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the  heart ;  they  bear  no  relation  to  cardiac  enlargement,  though  the  causes 
which  produce  the  anaemia  may  also  lead  to  cardiac  dilatation,  and  in  anaemia 
there  is  no  evidence  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation.  The  murmur  of  myo- 
carditis and  dilatation,  however,  is  frequently  heard  at  the  apex,  and  there  is 
some  enlargement  of  the  heart,  but  the  accentuation  of  the  second  sound  at 
the  pulmonary  cartilage  is  rarely  present,  and  tricuspid  regurgitation  almost 
never.  When  a  murmur  is  detected  at  the  first  examination  of  a  rheumatic 
case,  the  question  may  arise  whether  the  endocarditis  be  old  or  recent.  In  such 
cases  the  harshness  of  the  sound  and  extensive  alteration  in  the  size  of  the 
heart  would  be  almost  certain  indications,  and  the  diagnosis  wx3uld  receive  still 
greater  certainty  by  the  discovery  of  sclerotic  arteries  at  the  wrist  or  temple. 

The  distinction  of  simple  from  malignant  endocarditis  in  many  cases  offers 
the  greatest  difficnlty,  and  may  only  be  possible  when  the  progress  of  the  case 
toward  recovery  or  a  fatal  termination  has  become  evident.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  history  of  an  antecedent  septic  or  pysemic  disease,  the  existence 
of  highly  irregnlar  fever,  with  chills  or  profound  nervous  symptoms,  the  pres- 
ence of  albumin  and  tube-casts  in  the  urine,  and  the  evidence  of  destructive 
lesions  of  the  valves  with  multiple  embolism  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
malignant  nature  of  the  case.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there 
are  on  the  one  hand  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  of  milder  type,  and  on  the 
other  hand  instances  of  simple  endocarditis  approaching  closely  to  the  type 
detailed. 

The  diagnosis  of  pericarditis  has  been  sufficiently  considered  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  disease. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — The  most  important  direct  complication  is 
myocarditis,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  untow^ard  symptoms  of  the  later  stages 
are  attributable.  Very  rarely  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  pericar- 
dium, but  usually,  when  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  coexist,  they  are  both 
dependent  upon  a  common  cause,  and  not  the  one  upon  the  other.  Pleurisy 
and  pneumonia  are  dangerous  complications,  resulting,  as  a  rule,  from  failing 
pulmonary  circulation,  and  therefore  manifesting  themselves  in  the  dependent 
parts  of  the  lungs.  Rupture  of  one  of  the  valvular  segments  of  the  chordse 
tendinese  or  of  a  papillary  muscle  is  probably  commoner  than  would  appear, 
and  is  denoted  by  sudden  onset  of  extreme  cardiac  failure,  and  often  by  devel- 
opment of  a  very  loud  whirring  murmur.  Such  an  accident,  however,  is  more 
apt  to  occur  in  malignant  endocarditis.  The  embolic  complications  have 
been  described  under  the  Symptomatology. 

The  most  common  sequel  of  simple  endocarditis  is  chronic  valvtdar  disease 
with  stenosis  or  insufficiency  at  the  orifices.  It  is  probable  also  that  some  cases 
beginning  as  simple  become  malignant  endocarditis,  but  of  this  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  direct  proof.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  the  endocardium 
whitish  patches  of  sclerosis,  some  of  which  doubtless  followed  acute  endocardi- 
tis;  and  when  the  underlying  myocardium  is  simultaneously  involved,  a  cardiac 
aneurism  may  result. 

Prognosis. — Uncomplicated  cases  of  simple  endocarditis  rarely  prove  fatal ; 
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l)iit  \\\\o\\  oxtensivo  niyocarclitis  or  pericarditis  coexists,  or  wlien  a  severe  pri- 
iiKirv  disease  has  induced  ijreat  depression,  endocarditis  must  always  be  looked 
upon  as  a  danu;erous  conilition.  The  tendency  to  relapsing  endocarditis  is 
sometimes  marked  in  rheumatic  cases,  and  in  such  the  constant  reappearance 
of  inllannnatorv  lesions  so  prolongs  the  case  and  depresses  vitality  that  the 
outlook  lor  final  recovery  becomes  a  gloomy  one,  and  the  establishment  of 
chronic-  valvular  disease,  in  case  of  recovery,  almost  certain.  In  all  cases  the 
liability  to  organic  valvular  changes  is  very  great.  The  chances  of  complete 
rtH'overv  with  the  restoration  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  valve  is  much 
greater  in  children  than  in  adults. 

Embolic  manifestations,  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  pneumonia,  and 
other  complications  necessarily  increase  the  liability  to  fatal  termination. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  always  uncertain.  Sometimes  the  symptoms 
disappear  and  convalescence  is  established  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  ; 
in  others  a  fatal  termination,  or  the  decline  of  fever  and  active  symptoms  with 
establishment  of  valvular  disease  and  hypertrophy,  is  delayed  until  several 
months  have  elapsed.  Recurring  endocarditis  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in 
rheumatic  cases. 

Treatment. — The  prophylaxis  of  endocarditis  is  important.  It  concerns 
the  avoidance  of  the  disease  in  subjects  predisposed  to  it  and  in  those  suifering 
with  the  febrible  diseases,  and  especially  rheumatism,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  heart  is  likely  to  become  involved. 

If  a  child  be  known  to  have  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  close  attention  is  to  be 
paid  to  every  detail  of  hygiene ;  and  while  a  tonic  and  hardening  regimen  is 
cautiously  adopted,  care  is  to  be  used  to  avoid  violent  exercises  which  might 
overtax  the  heart,  render  it  specially  vulnerable,  and  thus  favor  its  implication 
in  any  acute  attack. 

In  acute  rheumatism  the  danger  of  cardiac  complication  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  in  the  first  place  essential  that  absolute  rest  of  body  and  mind 
shall  be  maintained.  Sibson's  statistics  confirm  the  result  of  our  observation 
that  no  other  influence  does  so  much  to  obviate  endocarditis  as  complete  rest 
associated  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  draughts  and  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature. 

The  value  of  salicylates  for  this  purpose  is  more  than  doubtful,  though 
their  use  may  lessen  the  frequency  of  endocarditis  by  shorting  the  duration  of 
the  rheumatic  disease  or  by  relieving  pain  and  thereby  diminishing  cardiac 
excitement.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  applying  a  small  blister  to  the  praecordia  in 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  when  irritability  of  the  heart  exists,  although  no 
sign  of  endocarditis  may  as  yet  be  detected. 

If,  unfortunately,  the  heart  becomes  involved,  a  continuance  of  absolute 
rest  is  even  more  essential.  Visitors  should  be  excluded  from  the  sick-room  ; 
talking  must  be  prohibited ;  nothing  which  will  excite  the  heart  can  be  per- 
mitted. The  diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing.  The  temperature  of  the 
room  should  be  kept  uniformly  at  from  72°  to  75°  F.  I  am  convinced  of 
the  value  of  small  blisters  applied  over  the  praecordia  at  successive  points  and 
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at  intervals  of  three  to  five  days.  A  series  of  blisters  of  one  or  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  one  or-  two  large  ones. 
In  violent  cases  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  but  I  have 
rarely  resorted  to  them. 

If  pain  be  complained  of,  an  ice-bag  or  Leiter's  tubes  applied  to  the  prae- 
cordial  region  will  be  found  to  afford  decided  relief;  or  in  cases  in  which  the 
pain  is  more  severe  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  small  doses  of  opium  or  mor- 
phine, for  the  cardiac  excitement  resulting  from  pain  serves  to  intensify  the 
endocardial  inflammation. 

The  salicylates  rarely  seem  to  exert  any  beneficial  influence,  and  care  is 
needed  to  avoid  depression  of  the  heart  or  derangement  of  digestion  if  they 
are  used  long  or  freely.  Rarely  I  have  met  cases  where  these  remedies  alone 
gave  relief  to  praecordial  distress  in  rheumatic  endocarditis  accompanied  with 
myocarditis. 

Potassium  iodide  may  be  given  in  carefully  graded  doses,  and  later  may  be 
associated  with  minute  doses  of  mercury  in  the  hope  of  preventing  further 
exudation.  Whether  these  or  any  other  internal  remedies  can  secul*e  absorp- 
tion of  the  exudation  and  fibrinous  deposit  already  formed  is  problematical.  It 
is  well  to  use  them,  if  given  in  such  small  doses  as  not  to  impair  digestion.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  lapse  of  time  with  prolonged  scrupulous  hygienic  care 
and  continued  mild  counter-irritation  are  the  potent  agents  for  this  purpose ; 
and,  as  already  said,  they  may  effect  complete  restoration  in  young  subjects. 

The  excitement  of  the  heart's  action  usually  calls  for  cardiac  sedatives  in 
the  early  stage  of  acute  endocarditis.  Aconite  or  veratrum  viride  are  the 
most  effective  and  safe ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  often  a 
natural  tendency  to  cardiac  depression  in  the  late  stage,  and  therefore  such 
remedies  are  to  be  used  with  caution.  When  the  force  of  the  impulse  is  weak 
and  the  circulation  is  manifestly  failing  digitalis  will  be  found  to  steady  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  to  increase  its  power.  At  the  same  time  use  may  be 
made  of  such  general  stimulants  as  alcohol  and  strychnine. 

Fever  does  not  usually  call  for  active  medication.  The  temperature  may 
rise  to  a  considerable  height,  but  rarely  maintains  it  for  more  than  a  few  hours 
at  a  time.  Quinine  will  usually  be  found  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence, 
if  it  does  not  actually  reduce  the  temperature.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
three  to  five  grains  by  the  mouth,  or,  when  the  stomach  is  irritable,  in  supposi- 
tories of  four  to  eight  grains  each  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  extract  of  opium 
and  digitalis  may  be  added  if  indicated  by  pain  or  cardiac  weakness.  Such  a 
combination  as  the  following  may  then  be  used  : 

"S^.  Quininne  sulphatis,  3j  vel  3iss  ; 

Extracti  opii,  gr.  iv  ; 

Pulveris  digitalis,  gr.  vj  vel  gr.  xij  ; 

Olei  theobromse,  q.  s. — M. 

Fiant  suppositoria  no.  xii. 
Sig.  One  suppository  every  three  or  four  hours. 
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During  convalescence  the  rigid  enforcement  of  hygienic  measures  and  care- 
ful regulation  of  diet  and  exercise  must  be  insisted  upon  ;  and  iron  or  other 
tt)nic's  will  prove  of  value  in  hastening  the  restoration  of  the  strength  of  the 
]);itient. 

Malignant  Endocarditis. 

Synonyms. — Ulcerative,  septic,  mycotic,  diphtheritic  endocarditis.  The 
name  malignant  seems  preferable  to  the  more  commonly  used  one,  ulcerative, 
atid  to  the  others  in  that  it  indicates  no  constant  form  of  lesion  and  no  theory 
of  causation,  but  merely  the  well-defined  clinical  tendency  to  an  unfavorable 
termination.  To  each  of  the  other  terms  it  may  be  objected  that,  while  ap- 
propriate in  some  cases,  it  is  inexact  in  others.  Malignant  endocarditis  was 
first  described  by  Kirkes  in  1851,  and  afterward  more  thoroughly  studied  by 
Charcot  and  Vulpian  in  France  and  Virchow  in  Germany. 

Etiology. — The  existence  of  primary  malignant  endocarditis  cannot  be 
denied,  though  it  is  rare.  Cases  may  arise  in  persons  in  perfect  health  or 
those  under  treatment  for  chronic  valvular  disease,  in  which  none  of  the 
diseases  wdiich  usually  precede  the  endocardial  complication  is  discoverable. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  malignant  endocarditis  is  secondary,  follow- 
ing rheumatism,  various  infectious  diseases,  or  septic  processes  of  traumatic  or 
puerperal  origin.  The  frequency  of  rheumatism  as  a  cause  has  certainly  been 
overestimated.  This  may  be  in  part  due  to  confusion  of  the  simple  with  the 
malignant  form,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  pain  in  the  joints  may  be 
called  rheumatism,  although  in  reality  only  a  symptom  of  the  infectious  pro- 
cesses wdth  which  the  endocarditis  is  associated.  When  malignant  endocardi- 
tis does  develop  in  connection  with  rheumatism,  it  usually  appears  early  in  its 
course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  painful  aifection  of  the  joints  which  may 
appear  after  the  endocarditis  is  established  is  frequently  septic  in  nature, 
though  it  may  be  rheumatic. 

Of  the  infectious  diseases  with  which  malignant  endocarditis  is  associated, 
the  most  important  by  far  is  pneumonia,  11  of  100  fatal  cases  of  this  disease 
studied  by  Osier  having  presented  this  endocardial  complication.  It  may  also 
arise  in  the  course  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  tuber- 
culosis, or  dysentery,  but  in  all  of  these  diseases  it  is  rare.  Attention  has  re- 
cently been  directed  more  particularly  to  gonorrhoea  as  a  cause  of  endocarditis 
of  both  simple  and  malignant  type. 

AVhen  malignant  endocarditis  results,  as  is  not  uncommon,  from  a  septic 
process  either  puerperal  or  traumatic,  the  diagnosis  is  usually  clear.  The 
uterus  or  its  appendages  present  the  characteristic  lesions  of  membranous  or 
diphtheritic  inflammation,  phlebitis,  and  the  like;  or  the  external  injury  in 
traumatic  cases  shows  more  or  less  advanced  suppuration.  Occasionally  the 
endocardial  disease  arises  wdien  traumatic  lesions  have  been  unaccompanied 
by  any  evidence  of  infection.  Puerperal  endocarditis  generally  occurs  w'ithin 
a  few  days  or  a  week  after  labor,  but  may  be  delayed  until  the  woman  has  left 
her  bed.     It  is  more  apt  to  follow  abortions  than  labor  at  term,  and  in  a  few 
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cases  has  occurred  during  pregnancy  and  led  to  abortion  or  miscarriage.  Of 
other  septic  processes,  which  occasion  malignant  endocarditis,  phlegmonous 
inflammations,  necrosis  of  bone,  and  periostial  disease  are  prominent  examples. 

I  have  known  the  disease  to  arise  after  exposure  to  the  damp,  unhealthy 
air  of  a  low-lying  office  that  had  been  overflowed  in  a  freshet ;  and,  in  another 
case,  to  the  damp,  foul  air  in  a  deep  trench  dug  in  the  city  streets. 

Old  valvular  lesions  predispose  strongly  to  malignant  endocarditis.  Good- 
hart  found  sclerotic  valves  in  61  of  69  cases,  and  Osier  in  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  his  series.  Age  exercises  a  less  potent  though  still  distinct  predis- 
posing influence.  The  majority  of  the  cases  occur  between  the  thirtieth  and 
fortieth  year,  but  Cheadle  records  one  in  a  child  of  eight  years,  and  instances 
in  young  people  as  well  as  in  old  persons  are  frequently  reported.  No  special 
influence  can  be  attributed  to  sex  ;  but  exposure,  malliygiene,  and  excessive 
use  of  alcoholic  drink  render  the  system  liable  to  this  as  to  other  infections. 
Chorea  is  rarely  associated  with  this  form  of  endocarditis. 

The  micro-organisms  which  have  been  found  in  malignant  endocarditis  are 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  etiology  of  simple  endocarditis.  The 
pyogenic  micrococci  are  especially  frequent,  and  in  few  cases  does  careful 
investigation  fail  to  discover  some  form. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  vary  widely  in  difl^erent  cases,  being 
either  vegetative,  ulcerative,  or  suppurative.  The  vegetations  of  the  malig- 
nant form  are  generally  much  more  pronounced  than  in  the  simple  form, 
though  otherwise  similar.  They  consist  of  irregular,  often  cauliflower-like, 
masses  of  granular  fibrin,  entangling  desquamated  endothelial  cells,  round 
cells,  and  micro-organisms.  In  some  cases  by  detaching  the  vegetation  the 
base  is  found  to  be  distinctly  ulcerated  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  only  slightly 
roughened  and  elevated.  The  vegetations  themselves  may  be  quite  tough  ; 
more  commonly  they  are  friable  and  easily  detached. 

In  the  cases  to  which  the  term  ulcerative  is  especially  appropriate,  and 
which  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number,  distinct  ulcers  are  found 
upon  the  valves  or  mural  endocardium,  sometimes  shallow,  more  commonly 
deep  and  destructive.  Occasionally  the  ulcer  is  so  covered  by  fibrinous  deposit 
as  to  escape  detection  until  the  vegetations  are  removed,  and  in  a  few  cases 
spots  of  superficial  erosion  or  roughening  may  be  found  before  the  actual 
ulceration  has  occurred.  In  cases  of  suppurative  type  small  purulent  collec- 
tions are  seen  between  the  valvular  reduplications  or  at  the  base  of  the  valves 
and  involving  the  walls  of  the  cavities.  These  small  abscesses  may  remain 
intact  and  be  seen  at  autopsy;  or  they  may  break  and  thus  produce  superficial 
ulcers. 

The  situation  of  the  lesions  is  practically  the  same  as  in  simple  endocar- 
ditis, the  mitral  and  aortic  valves  being  affected  much  oftener  than  the  tricus- 
pid and  pulmonary.  In  the  204  cases  collected  by  Osier  the  mitral  valve  was 
alone  affected  in  77,  the  aortic  in  53,  the  tricuspid  in  5,  and  the  pulmo- 
nary in  4.  The  involvement  of  the  right  heart  is  most  frequently  found  in 
eases  due  to  traumatic  and  puerperal  pyaemia.  Coincidently  with  disease  of 
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the  valves  or  iiulepeiulently  the  imiral  endocardium  is  involved  in  a  consider- 
able nuniher  ol"  cases,  the  points  of  greatest  frequency  being  the  upper  part  of 
the  septum  ventricuK)rum  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  left  auricle.  Very  fre- 
quently areas  adjoining  the  ulcerations  or  vegetations  are  secondarily  affected 
bv  contact  during  the  cardiac  movements,  and  iu  rare  instances  the  lesions  may 
spread  to  the  lining  of  the  aorta. 

The  local  results  of  the  ulcerative  lesions  are  mainly  of  a  destructive  na- 
ture. The  valves  may  be  so  eroded  that  they  are  reduced  to  mere  stum})s ; 
the  leaflets  or  the  septum  may  be  perforated ;  one  side  only  of  a  leaflet  may  be 
dcstrovcd  and  an  acute  valvular  aneurism  result ;  or,  in  case  of  involvement 
of  the  mural  endocardium,  even  partial  cardiac  aneurism  may  occasionally  occur. 
The  formation  of  valvular  or  cardiac  aneurism  is,  however,'a  rare  occurrence, 
and  still  less  commonly  aortic  aneurisms  have  been  observed  at  the  seat  of  en- 
darterial  ulcers.  Purulent  myocarditis  or  even  pericarditis  may  result  from 
direct  extension,  but  the  former  is  more  often  due  to  miliary  embolism  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  and  the  latter  generally  arises  coincidently  with  endocarditis, 
rather  than  secondarily. 

The  remote  lesions  of  malignant  endocarditis  are  the  outcome  of  septic 
intoxication  or  of  embolism.  The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged  as  in  infectious 
diseases,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys  and  liver  suffers  the  degenerative 
changes  of  fever.  To  these  lesions  may  be  added  those  of  embolism.  In  case 
of  mitral  or  aortic  disease  this  involves  the  svstemic  circulation,  and  the  emboli 
are  lodged  in,the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  brain,  the  cutaneous  vessels,  or  the 
retina  ;  in  case  of  tricuspid  or  pulmonary  valvulitis  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of 
the  embolic  lesions.  In  many  cases  simple  hsemorrhagic  infarcts  result,  but 
in  the  more  decidedly  pyseraic  cases,  those  especially  which  result  from  trau- 
matic or  puerperal  processes,  suppurative  infarctions  or  multiple  miliary 
abscesses  are  observed ;  and  sometimes  a  central  point  of  suppuration  is 
surrounded  by  a  more  extensive  zone  of  hsemorrhage.  In  the  skin,  the 
serous  surfaces,  and  the  retina  minute  haemorrhages  may  result  from  embol- 
ism or  from  degenerative  changes  in  the  vessels  unassociated  with  emboli. 
Cerebral  embolism  leads  to  lesions  of  the  meninges  or  of  the  deeper  structures. 
Meningitis  is  especially  common  in  the  cases  occurring  in  the  course  of  pneu- 
monia, as,  indeed,  it  may  be  met  with  in  this  disease  altogether  apart  from 
endocarditis.  There  may  further  be  meningeal  or  deeper  haemorrhages,  or 
embolic  softening,  simple  or  suppurative  in  nature.  In  some  instances  multi- 
ple pysemic  deposits  have  been  found  in  the  brain. 

Pleurisy,  parotitis,  and  embolism  with  secondary  ulcerations  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  among  the  rarer  lesions.  A  moderate  degree  of  local  peri- 
tonitis may  be  present  when  the  spleen  is  the  seat  of  infarctions. 

Symptoraatolog-y. — The  clinical  course  of  malignant  endocardititis  presents 
such  variety  in  different  cases  that  no  description  will  closely  apply  to  all  of 
them.  In  nearly  all  instances,  however,  there  is  an  underlying,  if  not  con- 
spicuous, pysemic  element,  which  gives  to  the  disease  its  most  marked  pecu- 
liarities.   The  onset  is  usually  abrupt  and  marked  by  a  decided  chill.     If  the 
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disease  arises  in  the  course  of  a  febrile  affection,  considerable  exacerbation  of 
the  temperature  occurs;  or  if  the  patient  had  been  previously- healthy,  pyrexia 
is  at  once  established.  During  the  continuance  of  the  disease  irregular  remit- 
tent or  sometimes  definitely  intermittent  fever  is  maintained,  the  evening  tem- 
peratures being  103°  to  104°  in  decided  cases,  antl  the  morning  a  few  degrees 
lower  or  ev'en  subnormal.  With  this  irregular  fever  repeated  rigors  and  drench- 
ing sweats  may  be  associated,  and  may  add  to  the  depression  of  the  general 
strength  of  the  patient,  which  is  in  any  case  a  marked  symptom.  Local 
indications  may  or  may  not  be  present.  Generally  there  is  slight  oppression 
or  the  feeling  of  constriction  at  the  heart;  more  rarely  there  is  actual  pain, 
but  severe  pain  is  very  unusual.  The  cardiac  action  is  excited,  the  pulse  is 
rapid,  and  often  irregular  and  weak.  A  slight  subjective  sense  of  palpitation 
may  be  the  only  symptom  directing  attention  to  the  heart.  Dyspnoea  is  less 
decided  than  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  Avould  lead  one  to  expect,  unless  pul- 
monary lesions  complicate  the  case. 

The  tongue  is  coated,  and  in  many  cases  becomes  brown  and  dry.  Sordes 
collect  about  the  teeth.  The  stomach  is  frequently  irritable  in  the  early  stages, 
and  vomiting  may  prove  an  urgent  symptom.  The  abdomen  is  often  distend- 
ed with  gas,  and  diarrhoea  may  alternate  with  constipation,  or  may  be  so  per- 
sistent and  severe  as  to  resemble  cholera.  The  spleen  is  found  enlarged  and 
tender.  The  urine  nearly  always  contains  albumin,  and  may  even  be 
tinged  with  blood.     Tube-casts,  epithelial  or  granular,  are  frequently  found. 

Nervous  symptoms  are  rarely  absent.  They  may  merely  consist  of  headache, 
restlessness,  or  slight  muttering  at  night,  but  in  severe  cases,  and  especially 
toward  the  close,  active  delirium  and  a  soporose  or  completely  stuporous  condition 
maybe  developed  ;  and  when  cerebral  embolism  has  supervened  the  occurrence  of 
various  palsies  may  serv^e  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  complication. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  disease  may  be  altered  by  the  supervention 
of  embolic  manifestations.  Sharp  pain  or  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the 
spleen  denote  infarction  and  localized  peritonitis  about  this  organ.  Small  em- 
boli of  the  kidney  may  not  declare  themselves  by  any  definite  symptoms.  In 
the  case  of  larger  infarcts,  however,  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  and  hsema- 
turia  are  distinctive  symptoms.  Albuminuria  alone  occurs  in  nearly  all  cases, 
and  is  due  to  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  but  when  emboli 
obstruct  the  renal  vessels  the  quantity  of  albumin  increases  notably.  The 
manifestations  of  cerebral  embolism  depend  upon  the  seat  and  the  resulting 
lesions.  Consciousness  is  nearly  always  lost,  the  patient  becoming  stuporous 
or  comatose,  and  palsies  result  from  occlusion  of  vessels  supplying  the  motor 
cortex.  Dimness  of  vision  or  extensive  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  follow 
retinal  embolism,  and  colicky  pain,  gastric  disturbances,  and  diarrhoea,  some- 
times hsemorrhagic  in  nature,  give  evidence  of  the  occlusion  of  the  gastric  or 
intestinal  vessels.  Jaundice  is  an  occasional  symptom,  and  may  be  due  to  the 
septic  and  febrile  degeneration  of  the  liver  or  to  embolism  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery,  as  has  been  seen  in  a  few  instances.  The  skin 
may  also  present  a  vivid  red  erythematous  rash,  especially  in  the  early  stages, 
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and  later  potoehia^  aiv  not  uncouunon.  The  latter  may  be  due  to  minute 
emboli  or  to  degeneration  of  the  vessels  without  ocelusion.  They  are  most 
numerous  upon  the  abdomen  and  chest,  and  sometimes  have  a  distinctly  papu- 
lar as  well  as  ])i'teohial  character. 

Varieties. — The  great  diversity  of  the  symptoms  requires  the  description 
of  certain  types  of  the  affection  which  were  recognized  by  Kirkes  and  des- 
cribed  in   his  earliest  writings. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  disease  closely  resembles  typhoid  fever  in 
its  symptomatic  indications,  and  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  this  as  the  typhoid 
form.  In  certain  cases,  in  which  the  onset  is  not  abrupt,  but  gradual  and 
attended  with  malaise  or  other  prodromal  symptoms,  the  resemblance  to 
typhoid  fever  at  its  onset  may  be  most  deceptive.  Later,  nervous  and 
abdominal  symptoms  become  pronounced,  the  patient  sinking  into  a  delir- 
ious or  stuporous  condition,  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  and  slipping  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed  as  in  typhoid  fever.  The  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown, 
sordes  collect  around  the  teeth  and  gums,  the  abdomen  is  distended,  the  spleen 
enlarged,  the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  relaxed,  and  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa  may  be  present  from  the  first.  To  this  may  be  added  the  eruption, 
which,  though  not  like  the  characteristic  rash  of  typhoid  fever,  is  simulated 
in  certain  cases  of  the  latter  disease.  The  temperature  is  high  and  usually 
remittent,  but  may  at  times  be  continuous  at  103°  or  104°  during  the  entire 
course  of  the  disease. 

In  another  group  of  cases  the  disease  is  manifestly  of  pysemic  nature,  and 
to  such  the  term  ''arterial  pyaemia,"  applied  by  Wilkes,  is  not  inappropriate. 
It  is  this  type  that  occurs  most  frequently  during  puerperal  septicaemia  or 
after  necrosis  of  bone  or  external  suppurations.  The  onset  is  abrupt  and 
attended  by  a  decided  chill.  Throughout  the  disease  the  temperature  is  highly 
remittent  or  even  intermittent,  and  attended  by  more  or  less  periodical  chills 
and  sweats.  The  patient  becomes  prostrated,  the  tongue  is  brown,  the  breath 
offensive,  the  skin  is  sallow  or  jaundiced,  and  emaciation  may  proceed  rapidly 
to  an  extreme  degree.  Embolic  processes  of  a  suppurative  type  and  a  petech- 
ial eruption  may  finally  call  attention  to  the  cardiac  lesion. 

Sometimes  in  the  course  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  apparently  without 
cause,  fever  is  suddenly  developed  and  evidences  of  acute  endocarditis  become 
more  or  less  pronounced.  In  some  cases  there  is  nothing  but  a  moderate  ac- 
celeration of  the  pulse  and  respirations  and  the  occurrence  of  irregular  fever 
to  indicate  the  endocardial  disease ;  in  others  pronounced  symptoms  of  the 
typhoid  or  pyaemic  type  may  mark  the  case. 

In  a  young  man  recently  under  my  care  for  chronic  aortic  disease,  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis  arose,  apparently  without  cause,  and  for  over  four  months  no 
more  decided  symptoms  occurred  than  slight  increase  in  pulse-rate  and  dys- 
pnoea and  moderate  elevation  of  the  temperature.  Finally  splenic  infarction 
supervened,  and  death  soon  followed.  Similar  instances  have  been  recorded 
where  the  duration  was  over  a  year. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  cases  where,  with  irregular  fever  of 
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remittent  type,  copious  sweats,  and  distinct  endocarditis,  articular  symptoms 
appear.  Various  joints  may  be  aifected  in  a  more  or  less  fugitive  manner,  or 
one  or  two  of  the  larger  joints  may  be  distinctly  inflamed.  It  may  be  difficult 
for  some  time  to  decide  that  the  fever  is  not  rheumatic  and  the  endocarditis 
and  arthritis  dependent  upon  it. 

Physical  Signs. — The  malignant,  like  the  simple,  form  of  endocarditis 
may  present  few  signs  in  certain  cases.  The  most  frequent  is  the  systolic 
blowing  murmur  heard  in  the  region  of  the  apex,  and  generally  indicative  of 
disease  of  the  mitral  valve.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  systolic 
murmurs,  not  at  all  dependent  on  endocarditis,  are  often  heard  during  the  course 
of  fevers.  An  aortic  systolic,  or  more  rarely  diastolic,  murmur  may  be  pres- 
ent, and  the  latter  especially  is  significant  of  valvidar  disease.  In  all  cases 
it  will  be  found  that  the  sounds  alter  from  day  to  day  in  character  and  posi- 
tion of  maximum  intensity.  Inspection  and  palpation  merely  reveal  the  over- 
action  of  the  heart,  and  in  protracted  cases  percussion  may  show  a  slight  en- 
largement, but  in  ordinary  cases  this  is  rarely  found.  The  existence  of  previous 
chronic  valvular  disease  would  of  course  be  indicated  by  the  altered  character 
of  the  physical  signs,  in  accordance  with  the  particular  lesion  present. 

Complications. — The  most  important  complications  are  those  which  result 
from  embolism,  but  they  have  been  sufficiently  detailed.  Pericarditis  and 
myocarditis  from  extension  or  from  embolism  are  conditions  of  great  gravity, 
and  manifest  themselves  by  the  unusual  and  early  depression  of  the  heart's  action 
and  by  physical  signs  varying  with  the  exact  nature  of  the  lesions.  Pneu- 
monia and  pleurisy  are  occasionally  met  with,  though  the  former  is  more  fre- 
quently antecedent  to  the  endocardial  disease.  The  pleural  effusion  is  not 
rarely  purulent  in  nature.  Gastric  and  intestinal  derangements  may  some- 
times reach  a  severe  grade,  even  without  embolism,  and  vomiting  and  exces- 
sive diarrhoea,  almost  choleraic  at  times,  may  continue  throughout  the  case. 
Meningitis  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  malignant  endocarditis  follow- 
ing pneumonia.  It  may  be  an  early  complication,  and  its  symptoms  may  com- 
pletely dominate  the  case. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  malignant  endocarditis  is  often  extremely 
difficult  from  the  fact  that  the  cardiac  condition  may  be  latent  or  overshadowed 
by  severe  complications.  The  disease  is  most  frequently  mistaken  for  typhoid 
fever,  rheumatic  fever,  or  ordinary  pyeemia.  The  distinction  from  typhoid 
fever  is  especially  difficult  when  the  endocarditis  is  obscure  in  origin  or  pri- 
mary and  when  prodromal  malaise  is  noted.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  onset  of 
malignant  endocarditis  is  abrupt,  the  temperature  is  irregular,  there  are  more 
or  less  well-defined  chills  and  sweats,  and  there  may  be  great  rapidity  of  the 
pulse,  oppression,  or  pain  to  direct  attention  to  the  heart.  The  abdominal  dis- 
tention and  splenic  enlargement  of  typhoid  fever  are  usually  more  decided 
than  in  malignant  endocarditis,  and  the  eruptions  are  essentially  different  in 
typical  cases.  The  frequency  with  which  precedent  organic  cardiac  disease 
will  be  discovered  is  an  important  point,  as  is  also  the  much  greater  fre- 
quency of  albuminuria  with  casts  in  malignant  endocarditis. 
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Khouinatic  I'ovor  may  bo  closoly  .simulated  for  a  time  when  the  case  presents 
no  oknir  septic  origin  and  is  marked  bv  high,  irregidar  fever,  copious  sweats, 
and  arthritis.  The  endocarditis  would  be  naturally  expected,  but  the  sj)lenic  en- 
largement, the  embolic  symptoms,  the  petechise,  the  albuminuria  with  casts,  and 
the  total  failure  of  antirheumatic  remedies  will  soon  establish  the  diagnosis. 

It  is  hardly  proper  to  speak  of  the  diagnosis  from  pyemia,  since  malignant 
endoi-arditis  is  in  reality  a  pya?mic  disease.  It  is  important,  however,  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  the  pysemic  manifestations,  and  this  may  offer  no  little 
difficulty  when  tiie  cardiac  symptoms  are  not  pronounced.  In  the  absence  of 
pain  or  other  subjective  cardiac  symptoms,  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  the 
embolic  manifestations  would  probably  draw  attention  to  the  endocardial 
lesion,  and  physical  examination  would  confirm  the  suspicion  of  malignant 
endocarditis.  In  cases  of  the  pytemic  type  the  regularity  of  the  paroxysms 
of  chill,  fever,  and  sweat  may  be  such  as  to  simulate  very  closely  quotidian  or 
tertian  malarial  fever,  but  examination  of  the  blood  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  readily  exclude  this  disease. 

Difficulty  may  arise  in  certain  cases  occurring  in  the  course  of  chronic  val- 
vular disease  to  distinguish  the  malignant  from  the  simple  form  of  endocardi- 
tis ;  but  even  in  the  mildest  cases  the  temperature  is  more  irregular  and  pro- 
tracted, embolism  and  albuminuria  with  casts  are  more  frequent,  and  the 
prostration  of  the  patient  more  marked  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
•  When  the  complications,  such  as  meningitis,  excessive  diarrhoea,  or  pulmo- 
nary infarction  and  abscess  mask  the  cardiac  condition,  careful  physical  exam- 
ination alone  will  prevent  error  in  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  disease  ever  terminates 
otherwise  than  fatally.  Cases  of  the  protracted  form  in  the  course  of  chronic 
valvular  disease  have  been  known  to  recover,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  these 
belonged  to  the  class  of  simple  or  of  malignant  endocarditis.  Decided  cases 
are  always  fatal.  The  duration  varies  from  a  few  days  to  many  months.  The 
most  rapidly  fatal  are  those  in  which  a  decidedly  malignant  pysemic  condition 
has  preceded  the  endocardial  complication. 

Treatment. — The  management-  of  malignant  endocarditis  is  practically 
that  which  obtains  in  other  forms  of  pyjemia,  with  attention  to  special  indica- 
tions. The  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  nutritious,  but  easily  assimilated,  and 
if  vomiting  interferes  with  the  taking  of  food,  rectal  alimentation  must  be 
instituted  at  once.  Whiskey  or  brandy  and  quinine  are  doubtless  the  most 
suitable  remedies  to  combat  the  septic  intoxication  and  to  maintain  the  powers 
of  the  patient.  In  addition  to  these,  it  may  necessary  to  still  further  stimulate 
the  heart  bv  means  of  strychnine  and  digitalis,  but  it  is  best  to  avoid  the  latter 
until  the  evidence  of  increasing  cardiac  weakness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse 
are  marked.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  over-action  of  the  heart  may  call  for 
treatment  which  will  steady  its  action.  Cold  applied  to  the  prsecordial  region, 
either  by  a  bladder  filled  with  cracked  ice  or  by  Leiter's  coils,  will  usually 
accomplish  the  purpose,  and  is  preferable  to  cardiac  depressants. 
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CHRONIC    ENDOCARDITIS;    VALVULAR    DISEASE. 

Synonyms. — Sclerotic  endocarditis;  Interstitial  endocarditis.  Chronic 
endocarditis  and  chronic  valvular  disease  are  practically  synonyms,  since  it  is 
the  endocardium  of  the  valves  which  is  affected  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases. 

Etiology. — Two  classes  of  cases  maybe  distinguished — those  which  fol- 
low acute  endocarditis,  and  those  which  are  from  the  beginning  chronic  in 
nature. 

Cases  of  the  first  class  may,  in  most  instances,  be  traced  to  an  attack  of 
acute  rheumatism,  though  the  endocarditis  of  chorea  and  the  infectious  fevers 
forms  the  starting-point  in  a  certain  number.  The  frequency  with  which  artic- 
ular rheumatism  is  complicated  by  acute  endocarditis  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
description  of  the  latter  disease,  and  also  the  regularity  with  which  the  acute 
form  of  endocarditis  passes  into  a  chronic  condition.  In  general  it  may  be 
stated  that  of  all  cases  of  valvular  disease  over  one-half  may  be  traced  to  a 
rheumatic  origin.  It  must,  moreover,  be  recalled  that  vague  and  aberrant 
types  of  rheumatic  disease  are  sometimes  the  occasion  of  valvular  affections, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a  slow  and  primarily  chronic  endocarditis 
may  occur  in  persons  who  have  never  had  any  acute  manifestations  of  rheu- 
matism beyond  certain  indefinite  pains.  Chronic  valvular  endocarditis  of 
rheumatic  origin  is  more  common  in  youthful  persons  than  in  those  beyond 
middle  age,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  it  affects  the  mitral  valves. 

All  must  have  noted  the  frequency  with  which  cases  of  unsuspected  chronic 
valvular  disease  are  met  in  children  or  young  adults.  Often  the  patient  can 
refer  to  no  acute  attack  connected  with  the  heart.  It  is  evident  that  in  far 
more  cases  than  is  commonly  suspected  acute  endocarditis  occurs  insidiously 
as  an  expression  of  rheumatism,  as  a  complication  of  scarlatina,  rubeola,  or 
diphtheria,  or  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 

The  second  class,  or  that  in  which  the  endocarditis  is  chronic  from  the  first, 
results  from  a  variety  of  causes,  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  which 
induce  arterio-sclerosis.  Among  these  causes  syphilis,  alcoholism,  and  gout 
are  prominent,  and  in  each  the  existence  of  noxious  substances  in  the  blood 
seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis.  Excessive 
muscular  labor  is  an  important  cause  which  has  not  been  fully  appreciated  by 
most  writers.  The  constant  high  tension  of  the  arterial  system  and  the  strain 
upon  the  valves  doubtless  occasion  slight  injuries  to  the  endocardium,  wliich 
afterward  set  on  foot  the  chronic  sclerotic  process  (Roy  and  Adami).  Bright's 
disease  and  arterio-sclerosis  are  closely  allied  to  muscular  strain  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  lead  to  valvular  disease,  but  they  may  themselves  be  the  result 
of  the  same  causes  as  those  producing  the  valvular  disease.  Chronic  malaria, 
various  cachexia,  and  chlorosis  have  been  considered  among  the  causes,  but 
the  evidence  is  less  certain  in  these  conditions.  In  a  small  number  of  cases 
the  valvular  disease  seems  traceable  to  pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  state. 

The  popular  belief  in  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  valvular  disease  seems 
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to  liavo  some  iouiulation  in  fact,  though  perhaps  in  many  cases  the  tendency  is 
to  bo  cxiihiineil  by  the  liability  of  certain  persons  to  rheumatism  and  other 
conditions  which  lead  to  valvular  affections.  Some  years  ago  a  family  was 
under  niv  observation  in  Avhich  the  father,  mother,  and  two  sons  were  subjects 
of  chronic  valvular  disease.  The  father  and  one  son  had  been  under  treat- 
ment for  acute  rheumatism,  while  the  other  son  and  mother  were  said  to  have 
been  atfccted.  Three  of  the  cases  have  since  died,  each  of  them  suddenly ; 
the  fourth  is  still  living.  Virchow  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  special  predis- 
position in  cases  of  hypoplasia  of  the  heart  and  aorta,  such  as  occurs  in  some 
instances  of  chlorosis ;  and  the  frequency  with  which  malformed  valves  are 
found  to  be  thickened  and  indurated  is  too  striking  to  be  considered  a  coinci- 
dence. In  each  of  the  seventeen  cases  of  bicuspid  aortic  valves  reported  by  Os- 
ier the  leaflets  were  sclerotic,  and  Ijloyd  found  the  same  in  the  aortic  valves  of 
a  child  of  but  thirteen  months. 

The  age  at  which  valvular  disease  is  most  apt  to  occur  differs  with  the 
valves  considered.  Foetal  endocarditis  affects  the  right  side  of  the  heart  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases.  After  birth  the  greater  number  of  cases 
arise  during  adolescence  and  early  adult  life,  when  rheumatism  and  infec- 
tious diseases  are  common  ;  and  in  this  case  the  mitral  valve  is  generally  in- 
volved. Aortic  disease  is  much  more  common  in  persons  of  advanced  years, 
but  may  be  met  w'ith  in  young  men,  especially  those  whose  occupation  involves 
unusual  muscular  exertion,  as  in  the  case  of  blacksmiths,  miners,  and  soldiers 
during  campaigns.  In  the  case  of  soldiers  it  has  been  held  that  the  frequency 
of  syphilis  is  the  important  etiological  factor,  but,  as  Myers  pointed  out, 
syphilis  is  quite  as  common  among  sailors,  and  valvular  affections  much 
less  so. 

In  itself,  sex  probably  exerts  no  special  predisposition,  but,  on  the  whole, 
women  are  more  frequently  affected  than  men.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  greater  frequency  of  rheumatism  and  chorea  among 
young  women  and  girls.  Mitral  stenosis,  in  particular,  is  common  in  women, 
being  nearly  four  times  as  frequent  in  women  as  in  men  in  the  statistics  of  F. 
J.  Smith.  Aortic  disease  is  about  three  times  as  common  in  men  as  in  women, 
according  to  the  same  observer,  and  here  the  frequency  of  gout  and  syphilis 
and  muscular  strain  offers  a  ready  explanation. 

A  small  number  of  cases  is  directly  traceable  to  traumatism.  The  sudden 
and  severe  strain  accompanying  a  fall  or  crush  is  supposed  by  Peacock  to  be 
the  immediate  cause  in  these  cases,  and  various  forms  of  valvular  laceration 
have  been  recorded.  In  examining  the  heart  soon  after  the  patient  had  been 
subjected  to  a  heavy  fall  or  crush,  I  have  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  cases  de- 
tected a  decided  systolic  murmur,  apparently  of  mitral  origin,  where  I  know 
by  earlier  examination  that  the  heart  had  previously  been  healthy.  In  most 
cases  this  has  passed  away  gradually  under  the  influence  of  prolonged  rest, 
but  it  has  persisted  in  at  least  two  instances  in  the  form  of  chronic  valvular 
disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Beginning  in  acute  endocarditis  or  as  a  chronic  pro- 
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cess  from  the  first,  the  earliest  change  in  the  valves  is  a  moderate  thickening 
along  the  line  of  contact ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  semilunar  valves  on  the 
ventricular  face  near  the  free  edge  and  involving  the  Arantian  body,  and  in 
case  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  on  the  auricular  surface.  The  endo- 
cardium becomes  dull  and  opaque,  and  the  thickening  is  nodular  or  uniform. 
Subsequently  the  process  extends  to  the  other  portions  of  the  valves,  so  that 
they  become  uniformly  thickened  and  lose  their  customary  elasticity.  The 
minute  changes  involved  consist  in  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  and  infil- 
tration of  the  subendothelial  connective  tissue  with  round  cells,  and  subsequent 
organization  into  connective  tissue.  In  the  later  stages  the  sclerotic  tissue  un- 
dergoes contraction,  and  the  valves  in  consequence  become  curled  and  dis- 
torted, and  may  be  reduced  to  mere  stumps.  In  other  cases,  and  particularly 
after  acute  endocarditis,  neighboring  leaflets  are  agglutinated,  at  times  so  accu- 
rately that  the  original  edges  are  scarcely  visible,  and  together  they  suffer  the 
further  changes  seen  in  separate  segments.  Similarly,  though  far  less  com- 
monly, one  or  more  of  the  leaflets  may  be  firmly  attached  to  the  adjacent  ven- 
tricular wall,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  aortic  valves,  to  the  intima  of  the  aorta. 
From  the  valves  the  sclerotic  changes  extend  to  the  neighboring  structures. 
When  the  aortic  valves  are  involved,  the  tissues  at  the  insertion  of  the  leaflets 
become  thickened,  and  a  more  or  less  dense  and  inelastic  ring  is  formed,  from 
wliich  the  distorted  valves  project  into  the  vessel.  In  the  case  of  the  mitral 
valve  the  chordae  tendinese  become  thickened  and  rigid,  the  process  extending 
from  the  edge  of  the  valve  toward  the  papillary  muscles,  which  themselves  are 
finally  invaded  at  their  ends.  The  thickened  chordae  contract  and  draw  the 
valvular  segments  forward  into  the  ventricle,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  not 
inaptly  likened  to  that  of  a  funnel  extending  into  the  ventricle.  At  the  same 
time,  the  valvular  ring  may  be  affected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  aortic  valves. 
With  the  union  of  the  adjoined  edges  of  the  mitral  leaflets  the  orifice  may  in 
this  manner  be  reduced  to  a  mere  slit  or  buttonhole,  or,  more  rarely,  there 
may  be  a  rounded  orifice  which  will  admit  but  the  point  of  a  finger  or  a  quill. 
In  other  cases  of  mitral  disease  the  contraction  of  the  chordte  and  the  papillary 
muscles  leads  to  a  widening  of  the  orifice,  but  the  curling  of  the  edges  of  the 
valves  is  less  commonly  observed  than  in  the  aortic  leaflets.  In  the  latter  also 
a  somewhat  funnel-like  appearance  is  sometimes  produced  by  union  of  the  cus})s 
and  contraction  of  the  free  edge,  but  this  is  much  less  frequently  observed  than 
in  the  case  of  the  mitral  valve. 

The  final  changes  in  sclerotic  valves  are  similar  to  those  seen  in  patches  of 
sclerosis  in  arteries.  Fatty  degeneration  and  necrotic  changes  lead  to  tlic  for- 
mation of  atheromatous  ulcers,  which  maybe  seen  unchanged  or  further  altered 
by  deposition  of  lime-salts.  The  most  extreme  degrees  of  valvular  distortion 
may  be  thus  produced  ;  and  sometimes  the  valves  in  their  entirety,  as  well  as 
the  subvalvular  ring,  may  be  completely  calcified.  The  formation  of  true  car- 
tilage has  been  observed  in  a  few  instances,  but  the  terms  "  ossification  "  and 
"  chondrification  "  of  the  valves,  formerly  in  use,  were  applied  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  real  nature  of  the  process. 
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Tho  tliifkonod  and  ukvrattHl  or  calcareous  valves  invite  the  deposition  of 
fibrin  iVoiu  tiic  circulating  blood,  and  may  occasionally  become  capped  with 
Avarty  deposits  not  unlike  those  of  acute  endocarditis,  or  the  latter  disease, 
in  either  its  simple  or  malignant  form,  may  actually  supervene.  It  is  import- 
ant to  distinguish  between  the  ulcers  of  malignant  endocarditis  occurring  on 
sclerotic  valves  and  the  atheromatous  ulcers  above  referred  to ;  but  little  dif- 
ficulty is  experienced  when  the  necrotic  appearance  and  the  tendency  to  exten- 
sive calcareous  deposition  found  in  the  latter  are  carefully  observed. 

The  alterations  in  the  valves  lead  to  derangement  of  their  functions — on 
the  one  hand,  to  backward  regurgitation  of  the  blood,  when  the  segments  are 
so  curled,  distorted,  or  stiffened  as  to  be  incapable  of  accurately  closing  the 
orifice ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  obstruction  to  the  outward  flow  of  the 
blood  when  the  agglutination  or  rigidity  of  the  segments  or  the  infiltration 
and  contraction  of  the  valvular  ring  render  the  orifice  narrow  or  constricted. 
It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  former  as  insufficiency  of  the  valves,  of  the 
latter  as  stenosis  or  constriction. 

The  existence  of  either  condition  must  necessarily  lead  to  imperfect  circu- 
lation of  blood  through  the  heart,  and,  unless  some  relief  be  offered,  this 
stagnation  will  be  followed  by  serious  consequences ;  and  indeed,  in  cases  of 
sudden  destruction  of  valvular  segments  by  traumatism,  a  fatal  issue  is  fre- 
quently observed.  In  chronic  valvular  disease,  however,  the  imperfections  in 
the  valvular  mechanism  are  developed  slowly,  and  coincidently  nature  pro- 
vides compensatory  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  heart  which  serve  to  main- 
tain the  proper  circulation.  It  has  been  shown  by  Jaksch  that  when  one  seg- 
ment of  the  valve  is  shortened  by  sclerosis,  a  compensatory  lengthening  of  the 
other  segments  may  develop  and  prevent  regurgitation  ;  but  cases  of  this 
kind  are  highly  exceptional.  The  usual  method  of  compensation  is  naturally 
by  an  increase  in  the  size  and  power  of  the  heart-walls.  For  example,  it  is 
clear  that  the  effects  of  a  narrowing  at  the  aortic  orifice  may  be  overcome  by 
increased  force  of  the  ventricle,  whereby  the  pressure  under  which  the  blood 
is  propelled  makes  up  for  the  contraction  of  the  orifice.  So  too  in  cases  of 
regurgitation  at  the  same  valve,  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle  would  provide 
for  a  sufficient  expulsion  of  blood  at  each  systole  to  maintain  the  arterial 
supply,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  for  the  quantity  returning  to  the  heart 
through  the  insufficient  valve.  In  this  way  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  val- 
vular disease  may  be  explained  on  purely  mechanical  principles,  the  amount 
of  enlargement  being  ])roportioned  to  the  necessities  of  the  circulation.  Coin- 
cidently with  hypertrophy  the  cavities  become  more  or  less  enlarged,  from  the 
fact  that  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  contained  w^ithin  them,  and  the  pres- 
sure exerted  in  systole  is  higher,  than  in  the  normal  heart.  The  degree  of 
enlargement  of  the  heart  thus  produced  may  reach  extreme  proportions.  Fre- 
quently the  weight  is  from  20  to  25  ounces ;  Fagge  and  Dulles  each  reported 
a  case  in  which  the  weight  was  48  ounces ;  and  extreme  weights  have  been 
recorded — as  53  ounces  by  Beverly  Robinson,  57  ounces  by  Clark,  and  even  64 
ounces  by  Stokes.     The  heart  may  remain  in  this  condition  for  various  periods 
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of  time,  but  eventually  further   chanj^es  are   observed  in  its  structure,  and 
secondary  alterations  occur  in  remote  organs  and  tissues. 

As  a  result  of  advancing  imperfections  in  the  valves  or  of  associated 
changes  in  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  coronary  vessels,  the  circulation  in  these 
arteries  is  interfered  with  and  cardiac  degenerations  supervene.  The  same 
result  follows  or  is  hastened  by  general  systemic  disease  or  increasing  anaemia. 
The  muscular  structure  suifers  parenchymatous  and  fatty  degeneration,  which 
may  be  seen  in  scattered  areas  as  dull,  lead-colored,  or  yellowish  spots  or 
streaks,  visible  through  the  endocardium.  Very  rarely  the  muscular  structure 
becomes  uniformly  fatty.  In  aortic  lesions,  and  especially  when  the  coronary 
arteries  are  sclerotic,  fib'foid  changes  may  form  an  important  element,  and 
nodules  of  (sicatricial  myocarditis  are  seen  within  the  muscular  substance  and 
invading  the  papillary  muscles.  The  same  lesions,  however,  may  be  due  to 
direct  extension  from  the  endocardial  lining  in  mural  or  even  valvular  endo- 
carditis. Eventually  fatty  degeneration  also  occurs.  The  heart-substance,  weak- 
ened by  such  degenerative  changes,  is  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  increased 
endocardial  pressure,  and  excessive  dilatation  of  the  cavities  results,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  circulation  cannot  be  maintained  and  venous  congestion 
of  distant  organs  ensues. 

The  remote  eflPects  of  failing  circulation  fall  most  naturally  and  Avith  great- 
est weight  upon  the  lungs.  Even  when  compensation  is  fairly  maintained, 
there  is  excessive  distention  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  when  unusual 
efforts  tax  the  cardiac  power  such  congestion  increases  in  extent.  With  failing 
compensation  increasing  degrees  of  distention  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  grad- 
ually lead  to  permanent  dilatations,  and  even  a  high  grade  of  varicosity  may 
be  seen.  The  lung-structure  loses  its  elasticity,  and  is  dark  and  oedematous. 
Gradually  the  interstitial  tissues  proliferate,  and  the  condition  known  as  brown 
induration  is  developed.  The  sluggish  circulation  sometimes  leads  to  the 
formation  of  thrombi  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  extensive  infarctions  or 
areas  of  atelectasis  are  produced.  Pulmonary  collapse  may  also  result  in  a 
purely  mechanical  way  from  pressure  of  an  enlarged  left  auricle  upon  the 
lung  or  bronchus,  as  in  the  cases  of  King  and  of  Friedreich,  or  of  a  dilated 
and  hypertrophied  ventricle,  as  I  have  seen. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  causes  enlargement  of  the  organ,  and  on  section 
the  characteristics  of  the  nutmeg  liver,  in  which  the  distended  intralobular 
veins  form  a  dark  centre  surrounded  by  the  lighter-colored  liver-cells,  are 
observed.  Later  the  liver-cells  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  finally  the 
whole  organ  may  become  reduced  in  size,  indurated,  and  cyanotic.  Congestion 
and  catarrh  of  the  bile-duct  may  be  present  at  the  same  time  and  lead  to 
important  clinical  manifestations.  The  kidneys  are  enlarged  and  deep-red  in 
color ;  later  they  become  smaller  and  indurated  ;  and  a  genuine  nephritis  may 
arise  as  a  complication.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  firmer  than  normal ;  its 
substance  is  deeply  cyanotic.  Tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  is  swollen  and  catarrhal,  and  there  may  be  hemorrhagic  extravasa- 
tions and  subsequent  erosion,  forming  superficial  ulcers.    When  the  congestion 
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has  boon   lonii;  eoiitimied  the  imicous  incnibrauc  is  thickened  and  the  rngse 
are  proniinont. 

The  ronghened  and  nlcerated  condition  of  the  valves  and  the  presence  of 
fibrinous  deposits  upon  them  readily  explain  the  frequency  of  embolism. 
Another  source  from  which  emboli  are  sometimes  derived  is  the  formation  of 
thrombi  formed  within  the  cavities  or  in  the  peripheral  veins,  owing  to  the 
sluggish  circulation  of  the  blood.  Tiie  nature  and  situation  of  the  embolic 
manifestations  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  acute  endocarditis,  the  spleen, 
kidneys,  and  brain  being  the  most  frequent  seats.  More  rarely  emboli  may 
occlude  the  vessels  of  the  extremities,  of  the  retina,  and  of  the  mesenteric 
arteries,  or,  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  right  heart,  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Emboli  derived  from  venous  thrombosis  are  also 
apt  to  lodge  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs. 

Chronic  endocarditis  affecting  the  mural  endocardium  is  of  much  rarer 
occurrence  than  that  seen  upon  the  valves,  but  may  arise  independently  or  as 
a  result  of  valvular  disease  where  a  roughened  valve  impinges  upon  the  wall 
of  the  heart.  The  appearance  presented  by  such  lesions  is  usually  that  of  a 
dense  white  spot  slightly  elevated  above  the  surface.  The  underlying  muscu- 
lar substance  is  regularly  involved  in  its  superficial  portions,  or  even  extensive 
myocarditis  may  result.  Stenosis  of  the  conns  arteriosus  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  subsequent  contraction  of  an  annular  zone  of  sclerotic  endocar- 
ditis and  myocarditis,  the  right  heart  being  most  frequently  so  affected,  and 
generally  during  foetal  life.  Occasionally,  however,  such  a  lesion  is  found  in 
the  left  heart,  and  post-natal  in  origin. 

The  special  changes  in  the  different  portions  of  the  heart  will  be  most 
appropriately  considered  in  the  description  of  the  individual  valvular  lesions. 


Mitral  Insufficiency. 

Mitral  insufficiency  is  by  far  the  commonest  form  of  valvular  defect,  but 
there  is  difficulty  in  estimating  the  exact  frequency,  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
clinical  evidence  is  uncertain  in  many  cases,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
invariable  test  by  which  moderate  degrees  of  incompetence  of  the  valve  may 
be  ascertained  post-mortem  when  clinical  signs  point  to  its  existence.  Unasso- 
ciated  with  other  lesions,  it  probably  constitutes  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  all 
cases,  and  in  at  least  as  many  more  it  is  associated  with  other  valvular  defects. 

It  is  slightly  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and  for  the  most  part 
affects  younger  persons  than  do  lesions  of  the  aortic  valve.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  mitral  regurgitation  may  be  traced  to  a  rheumatic  origin. 

Insufficiency  of  the  mitral  leaflets  may  be  due  to  the  changes  in  the  valves 
resulting  from  endocarditis,  or  may  be  **  relative  "  when  the  normal  segments 
are  unable  to  close  the  orifice,  owing  to  excessive  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  or 
to  imperfect  apposition  resulting  from  improper  action  of  the  papillary  muscles. 
As  a  result  of  chronic  endocarditis  the  leaflets  may  be  curled  or  contracted,  so 
as  to  be  incompetent,  but  more  commonly  are   retracted   by  thickened   and 
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stiffened  chordae  tendinae  or  by  agglutination  and  rigidity  of  the  segments 
themselves.     There  is  very  often  a  certain  amount  of  stenosis -associated. 

Relative  insufficiency,  due  to  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  is  common  in  cases 
of  idiopathic  dilatation,  or  may  follow  aortic  lesions  with  failure  of  the  left 
ventricle.  The  result  in  either  case  is  inability  of  the  mitral  segments  to 
close  the  dilated  orifice,  and  regurgitation,  with  all  the  secondary  changes 
in  the  auricle,  lungs,  and  right  heart,  speedily  ensues.  Compensating  condi- 
tions are  naturally  less  apt  to  develop,  since  the  relative  mitral  insufficiency 
is  itself  a  terminal  development.  In  the  course  of  fevers  or  of  cardiac 
degenerations  from  other  causes  slight  regurgitation  may  resitlt  from  failure 
of  the  proper  muscular  tone  necessary  to  the  exact  apposition  of  the  val- 
vular segments. 

The  primary  effect  of  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  left  auricle  is  dilatation 
of  this  cavity,  and  subsequently  there  is  some  hypertrophy  of  its  muscular  tis- 
sue to  compensate  for  the  increased  demand  required  in  its  contraction.  The 
amount  of  hypertrophy  of  which  tlie  auricles  are  capable  is,  however,  never 
great,  and  may  often  be  practically  ignored.  The  increased  tension  in  the 
auricle  and  the  hypertrophy  of  its  walls  cause  increased  expulsion  of  blood  at 
each  auricular  systole,  and  therefore  overfilling  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, which  in  turn  hypertrophies  sufficiently  to  maintain  the  normal  pressure 
in  the  aorta  in  spite  of  the  regurgitation  into  the  auricle.  The  most  extreme 
degree  of  ventricular  hypertrophy  may  be  thus  produced,  and  may  persist  for 
many  years.  The  backward  pressure  of  the  blood  at  the  same  time  leads  to 
dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  to  the  pulmonary  changes  incident 
upon  congestion  of  the  lesser  circulation,  and  finally  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  results  from  the  increased  pulmonic  tension.  By  these  successive 
changes  the  circulation  through  the  heart  and  lungs  is  maintained  at  approx- 
imately a  normal  condition  until  the  myocardial  degenerations,  which  manifest 
themselves  by  failing  compensation,  have  developed.  At  this  stage  the  left 
ventricular  cavity  undergoes  increased  dilatation,  and  the  right  ventricle,  unable 
to  cope  with  the  increasing  regurgitation,  becomes  excessively  dilated,  per- 
mitting tricuspid  regurgitation  and  general  venous  engorgement.  The  changes 
described  may  remain  stationary  for  considerable  periods  of  time  Thus,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  moderate  mitral  insufficiency,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  but  little  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle,  persisting  for  years, 
and  even  when  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  has  occurred  from  improper 
exertion  or  intercurrent  pulmonary  disease,  restoration  to  the  previous  condi- 
tion may  often  be  secured  by  rest  and  suitable  treatment.  On  tiie  other  hand, 
there  is  constant  danger  when  the  heart  is  in  this  state  of  delicate  equipoise 
that  strain  or  fatigue  will  overtax  it  and  break  the  compensation,  whereupon 
alarming  symptoms  may  develop  abruptly. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  apex-beat  is  displaced  to  the  left  and 
downward  according  to  the  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle.  Some- 
times, and  especially  in  children,  there  may  be  decided  bulging  of  the  praecor- 
dial  region  and  cardiac  impulse  is  generally  diffuse.     When  the  right  ventricle 
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has  become  dilated,  ei)igastrie  pulsation  is  usually  observed,  and  I  have  even 
seen  a  distinet  pulsating  tumor  in  this  region,  no  doubt  the  congested  and 
enlai-ged  left  lobe  of  the  liver  pressed  forward  by  the  right  ventricle.  Occa- 
sionally no  apex-beat  can  be  detected,  and  the  epigastric  pulsation  alone  is 
visible,  the  enlarged  right  ventricle,  from  its  position  anteriorly  to  the  left 
ventricle,  displacing  the  latter  from  the  chest-wall.  These  extreme  cases  of 
pulsating  liver  or  of  prominent  pulsating  epigastrium  seem  to  require  for  their 
full  development  a  state  of  relaxation,  with  or  without  degeneration,  of  the 
diaphragm.  AVheu  compensation  is  failing,  the  lips,  fingers,  nose,  and  ears 
grow  duskv  and  general  cyanosis  may  be  observed.  Jaundice  is  occasionally 
}>rescnt  in  slight  degree. 

Palpation. — The  apex-beat  is  found  displaced  and  is  abnormally  strong. 
There  is  often  in  addition  diffuse  pulsation,  and  occasionally  a  systolic  thrill 
may  be  felt  by  placing  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers  flat  npon  the 
pnecordium.  The  pulse  is  often  entirely  normal,  though  on  exertion  it  be- 
comes rapid  and  perhaps  irregular.  With  failing  compensation  irregularity 
may  become  decided.  The  sphygmographic  tracing  is  in  no  wise  characteristic, 
showing  at  most  irregularity. 

Percussion. — The  cardiac  dulness  is  primarily  increased  toward  the  left, 
sometimes  as  far  as  the  anterior  axillary  line.  Some  increase  in  an  upward 
direction  along  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  may  indicate  the  auricular  dis- 
tention, and  the  dulness  of  the  right  ventricle  may  extend  beyond  the  right 
borders  of  the  sternum  and  quite  to  the  mammary  line  in  extreme  cases. 

Auscultation. — The  characteristic  sign  of  regurgitation  at  the  mitral 
orifice  is  a  systolic  murmur,  best  heard  at  the  apex,  and  most  strongly  trans- 
mitted to  the  left  axilla  and  even  to  the  back.  This  murmur  varies  much 
in  length,  force,  and  quality.  In  contradistinction  to  hsemic  murmurs  the 
mitral  systolic  murmur  is  but  seldom  soft,  and  even  more  rarely  is  it  musical. 
It  may  be  so  hard  and  harsh  as  to  be  audible  at  a  distance  of  six  or  even 
twelve  inches  from  the  chest-wall,  and  to  be  transmitted  not  only  to  all  parts 
of  the  chest,  but  along  the  spine  down  to  the  lumbar  region  and  upward  to  the 
top  of  the  head.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  force  and  quality  of  the 
murmur  are  safe  indications  of  the  gravity  of  the  valvular  lesion  :  the  contrac- 
tile power  of  the  ventricle  counts  for  much  in  this  respect,  and  a  very  serious 
lesion  may  be  attended  with  but  a  weak  murmur.  The  first  sound  is  modified 
or  partly  concealed,  or  even  entirely  obliterated,  by  the  murmur.  The  second 
sound  at  the  apex  may  be  weak,  but  at  the  pulmonic  cartilage  is  nearly  always 
sharply  accentuated.  When  right  ventricular  dilatation  becomes  extreme,  a  sys- 
tolic murmur  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  may  be  superadded,  but  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  from  the  existing  mitral  murmur.  Where  the  enlarged 
right  ventricle  has  displaced  the  left  ventricle  from  the  chest-Avall,  I  have 
known  the  mitral  murmur  to  grow  faint  and  almost  inaudible,  and  to  return 
to  its  previous  character  when  compensation  has  been  restored.  I  would  call 
special  attention  to  the  cases  where,  owing  to  such  enlargement  of  the  ritrht 
side  of  the  heart,  the  impulse  is  largely  produced  by  the  right  ventricle,  and 
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when  a  mitral  systolic  raurmnr  may  be  inaudible  at  the  apex-beat  but  become 
clearly  marked  at  a  little  distance  to  the  left. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  softer  systolic  murmurs,  more  or  less  local- 
ized at  the  apex,  may  be  lisemic  in  origin  or  produced  by  the  expulsion  of  air 
from  the  overlying  lingula  of  the  left  lung.  The  sharp  localization  of  such 
murmurs,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  its  increase  after  full  inspiration,  serve 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  murmur  of  mitral  insufficiency. 

Even  when  the  murmur  is  organic  it  may  be  noted  in  some  cases  that  it  is 
affected  by  respiration,  being  considerably  reinforced  during  respiration,  or  else 
heard  best  during  held  expiration ;  or  it  is  influenced  by  the  position  of  the 
patient,  and  heard  much  more  clearly  in  the  recumbent  position  ;  or  it  varies 
in  intensity  at  different  examinations,  owing  to  varying  degrees  of  cardiac 
activity,  so  that  it  may  even  be  temporarily  absent  and  be  recalled  by  exertion. 

Naunyn  and  later  Balfour  pointed  out  that  in  some  cases  of  mitral  regurgi- 
tation the  murmur  is  heard  with  maximum  intensity  in  the  second  or  third 
interspace  near  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  and  that  this  is  probably  due  to 
the  superficial  position  of  part  of  the  left  auricle  at  this  point.  In  such  cases 
confusion  with  pulmonic  stenosis  might  arise,  but  the  murmur  has  not  the 
upward  transmission  of  a  pulmonary  murmur  and  is  usually  at  the  same  time 
audible  over  the  apex. 

Mitral  Stenosis. 

Mitral  stenosis  is  far  less  common  than  regurgitation,  but  the  conditions 
are  often  associated,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  stenosis  insufficiency  coexists, 
though  the  narrowing  is  the  dominating  condition.  It  is  more  frequent  in 
women  than  in  men,  the  proportion  being  about  four  to  one,  and  is  generally 
met  with  in  young  persons.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  congenital  stenosis  is 
not  so  certain  as  has  been  held,  though  a  few  undoubted  cases  have  been 
observed. 

Rheumatism  is  the  most  common  cause,  and  my  observation  agrees  with 
that  of  some  other  observers,  that  it  follows  the  subacute  forms  rather  than 
the  acute.  Certainly  mitral  stenosis  often  develops  insidiously,  and  cannot  be 
traced  to  a  definite  time  of  origin.  The  morbid  changes  in  the  valve  consist 
of  thickening  and  rigidity  of  the  segments  and  chordse  tendinea?,  more  or  less 
fusion  of  the  segments  at  their  edges,  and  finally  calcareous  infiltration.  The 
valve  is  thus  converted  into  a  rounded  or  flattened  and  rigid  funnel  projecting 
into  the  ventricle.  In  the  former  case  the  orifice  is  reduced  to  a  narrowlv  con- 
tracted  ring  scarcely  admitting  the  point  of  a  finger  ;  in  the  latter — and  this  is 
much  more  common  —  the  orifice  is  slit-  or  chink-like,  and  commonly  known 
as  the  "  button-hole  mitral."  It  is  evident  that  with  such  high  grades  of 
rigidity  there  is  inability  to  close  as  well  as  open,  and  regurgitation  is  there- 
fore always  present,  though  of  slight  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain 
amount  of  stenosis  may  develop  in  the  course  of  insufficiency  as  the  valvular 
changes  become  more  marked.  Stenosis  may  be  produced  at  the  mitral  orifice 
wJien  the  valves  are  normal  by  infiltration  of  the  valvular  ring  and  by  the 
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proseiico  of  largo  calcareous  masses  prtyecting  from  the  Avail  of  the  ventricle. 
iSiich  cases,  however,  arc  extremely  rare. 

Theciirdiac  changes  following  mitral  stenosis  are  manifested  in  a  backward 
direction.  The  obstacle  offered  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  mitral 
orifice  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  sometimes  of  extreme  degree,  as 
in  the  ciise  of  Frieilreich  referred  to.  Usually  some  hypertrophy  accompanies 
the  dilatation,  and  the  auricular  wall  may  be  twice  its  normal  thickness  ;  but 
in  the  late  stages  the  walls  are  verv  thin.  The  distention  of  the  left  auricle 
in  turn  causes  congestion  of  the  })ulmonary  vessels  and  secondary  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  lungs.  No  other  valvular  lesion  so  constantly  produces 
extreme  grades  of  pulmonary  congestion.  In  many  cases  a  condition  of  hyper- 
tension is  maintained  in  the  lesser  circulation  for  vears,  the  luuff-tissue  in  such 
cases  slowly  undergoing  the  sclerotic  changes  which  lead  to  cyanotic  induration, 
and  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  becoming  at  the  same  time  more  or  less 
sclerosed.  In  a  recent  case  I  found  decided  atheroma  of  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels to  their  remotest  branches,  with  thrombosis  in  several,  and  extensive  haemor- 
rhagic  infarction,  rendering  the  left  lung  almost  completely  solid  and  airless. 
Finally,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  supervene,  and  serve 
to  maintain  the  proper  circulation.  With  failing  compensation  the  right  ven- 
tricle becomes  more  and  more  dilated,  the  tricuspid  valves  are  no  longer  able  to 
close  the  dilated  orifice,  and  general  cyanosis  presages  the  fatal  termination. 
The  left  ventricle  in  cases  of  pure  stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  little  enlarged, 
and  may  even  atrophy.  Usually,  however,  when  stenosis  is  not  extreme  and 
insufficiency  coexists,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  observed,  though 
rarely  attaining  great  proportions.  The  absence  of  ventricular  hypertrophy 
in  mitral  stenosis  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  left  ventricle  is  con- 
stantly deprived  of  its  normal  supply  of  blood,  and  that  the  intraventricular 
tension  is  therefore  always  below  the  normal.  The  right  ventricle  is  never 
capable  of  as  decided  and  persistent  hypertrophy  as  is  the  left,  but  cases  of 
moderate  stenosis  at  the  mitral  orifice  may  be  well  compensated  for  years. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  impulse  of  the  heart  may  be  seen  in 
the  normal  position,  and  may  be  of  ordinary  strength.  More  commonly  it  is 
weaker,  and  sometimes  disappears  entirely.  In  cases  of  associated  insufficiency 
and  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  the  apex-beat  is  seen  outside  the  nipple- 
line.  The  hypertrophied  and  dilated  right  ventricle  very  often  causes  promin- 
ence, and  in  case  of  children  sometimes  decided  bulging  and  pulsation,  of  the 
lower  sternal  and  epigastric  regions.  The  congestive  enlargement  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver  assists  materially  in  such  epigastric  prominence.  In  rare 
cases  a  presystolic  pulsation  of  the  left  auricle  has  been  observed.  The  cer- 
vical vessels  are  often  full,  and  sometimes  pulsate  at  each  ventricular  systole. 
In  these  cases  tricuspid  regurgitation  may  generally  be  suspected.  General 
cyanosis  marks  complete  failure  of  the  right  heart. 

Palpation. — The  cardiac  impulse  is  usually  weak,  and  may  wholly  disap- 
pear when  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  reaches  a  high  grade.  Epigastric 
pulsation  is  often  decided.     An  almost  certain  characteristic  of  mitral  stenosis 
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is  the  presystolic  thrill.  This  is  felt  as  a  somewhat  prolonged  "  cat's  purr," 
ending  in  a  sharp  systolic  shock.  It  is  most  distinct  in  the  region  of  the 
apex,  and  grows  in  intensity  up  to  the  sharp  impulse.  It  is  not  constantly 
present  in  mitral  stenosis,  and  may  appear  and  disappear  in  the  same  case 
from  time  to  time.  When  present  it  is  diagnostic  of  mitral  constriction, 
excepting  a  few  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  in  the  discussion  of  that  lesion.  Auricular  pulsation  may  occasion- 
ally be  felt. 

The  pulse  of  mitral  stenosis  is  necessarily  small,  since  the  normal  quantity 
of  blood  does  not  enter  the  left  ventricle.  The  rhythm  may  be  perfectly  regu- 
lar as  long  as  compensation  is  maintained,  but  becomes  decidedly  irregular  as 
soon  as  cardiac  power  fails.  The  sphygmogram  shows  the  irregularity  as  well 
as  the  general  weakness  of  the  pulse,  and  certain  imperfect  systolic  efforts  too 
weak  to  be  appreciated  by  the  touch. 

Fig.  14. 


Sphygmogram  in  Mitral  Obstruction,  from  a  man  aged  30  years.    Dyspnoea,  cough,  slight  blueness  of 

lips  and  fingers. 


Percussion. — Cardiac  dulness  increases  more  in  an  upward  direction  and  to 
the  right  of  the  sternum  than  toward  the  left.  When  the  left  auricle  is  much 
dilated  dulness  rises  quite  high  along  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  and  the 
right  ventricle  may  be  found  in  extreme  cases  extending  almost  or  quite  to  the 
right  nipple-line.  In  cases  in  which  pulmonary  collapse  or  compression  has 
occurred  I  have  seen  complete  dulness  of  the  left  lung,  and  have  even  known 
the  condition  to  be  mistaken  for  the  consolidation  of  phthisis. 

Auscultation. — In  typical  cases  there  may  be  heard,  just  before  the  first 
sound,  and  ending  in  this,  a  prolonged  and  rumbling  murnuir,  commonly 
known  as  the  presystolic  murmur.  Tliis  murmur  is  produced  during  the 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle.  It  begins  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  auricular  systole,  and  ends  in  the  sharp  first  sound,  which  indicates 
the  beginning  of  ventricular  contraction.  The  time  of  the  murmur  is  there- 
fore diastolic,  but  as  it  nearly  always  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period 
and  continues  up  to  the  ventricular  systole,  the  name  *' presystolic  "  is  not  inap- 
propriate. Much  discussion  has  takcui  place  regarding  the  manner  of  produc- 
tion of  this  murnuir  and  the  exact  stage  of  the  cardiac  revolution  during 
which  it  occurs,  but  the  view  above  expressed  is  both  the  simplest  and  the 
most  reasonable.  The  presystolic  murmur  is  ab.sent  in  some  cases  from  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  and  very  commonly  disappears  when  compensation  fails 
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mnv  occur  without  the  palpable  thrill,  or  the  latter  may  be  detected  when  the 
murmur  is  absent.  Sometimes  it  is  inaudible  at  the  apex,  but  heard  dis- 
tinctly above  and  to  the  left  of  this  point.  Flint  first  called  attention  to  a 
]>oi'uliar  presystolic  nuinnur  ibund  at  the  a})ex  in  certain  cases  of  aortic  regur- 
ijitation,  but  the  existence  of  a  diastolic  murmur  at  the  aortic  cartilage  and  of 
the  rational  sym])toms  of  aortic  insufficiency  serve  to  arouse  suspicion  in  these 
cases,  though  a  positive  decision  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mnrniur  may  some- 
times be  imp«)ssible. 

The  sharpness  of  the  first  sound  I'ollowing  immediately  after  the  rumbling 
murnnir  is  also  characteristic.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  difficult  to 
determine,  but  it  seems  probable  that  sudden  closure  of  the  tricuspid  valve, 
resulting  from  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  plays  an  important  part. 
The  sudden  first  soimd  may  be  found  in  cases  in  \vhich  the  murmur  has  not 
been  present  or  has  disappeared,  and  under  such  circumstances  is  highly  sig- 
nificant. I  have  noted  also,  occasionally,  as  showing  that  regurgitation  may 
coexist  with  obstruction,  a  typical  presystolic  murmur  running  up  to  a  distinct 
systolic  murmur,  which  partially  concealed  the  first  sound.  Occasionally  there 
is  splitting  or  reduplication  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex. 

The  second  sound  at  the  pulmonic  cartilage  is  loud,  and  often  ringing  in 
character.  Reduplication  of  the  second  sound  is  much  more  frequently  noted 
than  that  of  the  first,  and  it  has,  therefore,  a  definite  amount  of  diagnostic  value. 
Its  cause  is  readily  found  in  the  excessive  tension  in  the  lesser  circulation,  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  want  of  exact  correspondence  in 
the  systole  of  the  two  ventricles,  and  consequently  of  their  respective  arterial 
outlets.  When  cardiac  compensation  has  failed,  the  auscultatory  signs  become 
confused  by  the  excessive  rapidity  and  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action,  by 
the  sharpness  of  the  first  sound,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  murmur. 

A  double  sound,  like  that  described  by  Traube  in  aortic  insufficiency,  is 
occasionally  heard  in  tlie  femoral  artery. 

Aortic  Insufficiency. 

Aortic  regurgitation  stands  next  to  mitral  insufficiency  in  frequency.  It  is 
more  common  in  men  than  in  women.  Among  the  causes  which  specially  lead 
to  it  are  alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  muscidar  strain,  the  valvular  disease  being 
closely  allied  to  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  and  not  rarely  secondary  to  this  con- 
dition. More  rarely,  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  results  from  rheumatic 
endocarditis,  and  in  these  cases  the  patient  may  be  quite  young.  The  athero- 
matous form  commonly  occurs  in  persons  over  forty  or  fifty  years. 

.The  valvular  lesion  consists  in  various  forms  of  contraction,  puckering,  or 
curling  of  the  segments,  with  increasing  sclerosis,  causing  rigidity.  Later  the 
occurrence  of  calcification  still  further  stiffens  and  disables  the  valve.  In  rare 
cases  insufficiency  is  brought  about  by  adhesion  of  the  segments  to  the  intima 
of  the  aorta,  by  ulceration,  or  by  traumatic  ruj^ttn-e  of  one  of  the  segments. 
In  long-standing  cases  the  valves  may  be  found  reduced  to  mere  stumps  or 
calcified  projections  at  the  orifice.     Not  rarely  a  certain  amount   of  stenosis 
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coexists,  when  the  leaflets  are  united  or  project  inward  as  ri<^id  elevations  • 
but  simple  regurgitation  is  much  more  frequent  than  simple  stenosis. 

Relative  aortic  insufficiency  may  result  from  great  dilatation  of  the  aorta, 
as  in  aneurism,  when  the  normal  valves  are  no  longer  able  to  close  the  oriflce. 
The  dilatation  may  in  some  cases  be  so  great  that  the  segments  are  drawn  apart 
at  their  edges  of  insertion,  and  stretched  or  made  tense  along  the  unattached 
margin.     Usually,  however,  the  valves  are  also  diseased. 

Congenital  insufficiency  is  very  rare.  When  two  of  the  segments  are 
united  into  one,  the  valve  may  still  be  competent,  and  usually  is  so;  but 
this  condition  predisposes  strongly  to  subsequent  valvular  disease. 

The  regurgitation  of  the  blood  from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle,  with 
the  normal  supply  coming  from  the  auricle,  causes  considerable  overfilling  of 
the  ventricle  at  each  diastole,  and  therefore  dilatation  of  its  cavity  results. 
Jjater,  hypertrophy  of  the  wall  occurs,  and  with  tiie  existing  dilatation  gives 
rise  to  enormous  enlargement  of  the  heart,  the  gov  bovinum  of  the  older  writers. 
In  no  other  condition  do  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  reach  the  same  degree. 
The  muscular  substance  is  firm  and  greatly  thickened,  the  ventricular  cavity 
much  enlarged,  and  the  trabeculse  and  papillary  muscles  flattened  by  tiie 
increase  of  intracardial  pressure.  Usually  there  is  associated  disease  of  the 
aorta  and  general  arterial  system.  The  ascending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  is 
dilated,  and  the  intima  presents  more  or  less  advanced  sclerosis  and  atheroma. 
The  coronary  orifices  may  be  occluded  by  atheromatous  deposits,  or  these  vessels 
may  be  atheromatous  throughout,  and  in  either  case  cardiac  degeneration  re- 
sults. Interstitial  myocarditis  may  be  found  in  localized  areas  or  may  he 
diffuse,  and  in  the  later  stages  cloudy  swelling  and  fatty  degeneration  indicate 
tlie  further  interference  with  the  heart's  nutrition.  Excessive  dilatation  of  the 
ventricle  may  supervene,  and  lead  to  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  seg- 
ments. The  increased  pressure  in  the  ventricle  causes  dilatation  of  the  left 
auricle,  and  some  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  even  when  the  mitral 
valve  is  competent,  but  these  conditions  reach  their  maximum  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  leaflets.  The  increased  strain 
upon  the  mitral  valve  frequently  induces  slight  sclerotic  changes,  which  are 
recognized  in  the  nodular  thickening  of  the  edges ;  but  mitral  regurgitation  is 
more  frequently  relative  in  nature. 

The  general  arterial  sclerosis  associated  with  aortic  regurgitation  often 
reaches  a  high  grade,  and  is  doubtless  to  a  certain  extent  attribntable  to  the 
great  and  sudden  distention  of  the  arteries  at  each  contraction  of  the  powerful 
ventricle.  This  arterial  disease,  together  with  the  ventricular  enlargement,  in 
turn  accounts  for  the  tendency  to  cerebral  hfemorrhage  and  bleeding  in  other 
places.  The  compensation  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  often  maintained  for  years, 
and  is  more  nearly  perfect  than  in  any  other  valvular  lesion  ;  but  when  myo- 
cardial degeneration  supervenes,  the  cardiac  power  is  apt  to  diminish  with 
great  rapidity. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — Tiie  impulse  of  the  heart  is  displaced  to  the 
left  and  downward,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  interspace  between 
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the  inaimnarv  and  anterior  axillary  lines.  It  is  usually  strong  and  heaving, 
though  (Utilise  pulsation  frequently  aceompanies  it.  The  latter  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  assoeiated  dilatation.  The  whole  prjecordial  region  may  be 
distended,  and  may  |>nlsate  with  each  ventricular  systole.  The  vessels  of  the 
neck  arc  usually  seen  to  pulsate  violently,  and  in  more  decided  cases  the  tem- 
poral, the  brachial,  and  all  of  the  superficial  vessels  throb  forcibly.  I  have 
more  than  once  known  an  unsuspected  case  to  be  discovered  by  the  throbbing 
of  the  retinal  vessels,  seen  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  The  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  is  quick  and'decided,  and  may  cause  swelling  of  the  tissues  of 
the  neck  at  each  ventricular  svstole.  Sometimes  on  rubbino-  the  forehead  or 
pressing  gently  on  one  of  the  finger-nails  alternate  blushing  and  paling  may  be 
observed.  This  phenomenon,  to  which  Quincke  gave  the  name  of  "  capillary 
pulse,"  is  highly  signiiicant,  though  it  is  not  confined  to  aortic  regurgitation. 
Even  pulsation  of  the  peripheral  veins  of  the  foot  and  hand  has  been  observed. 
This  appears  as  a  progressive  venous  pulse  flowing  centrally. 

Palpation — The  force  of  the  impulse  is  decided  and  heaving  in  character. 
In  addition  there  may  be  general  pulsation  of  the  whole  prsecordia,  and 
sometimes  a  diastolic  thrill  is  felt  at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  at  the  aortic 
cartilage.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  a  presvstolic  thrill,  similar  to  that  of 
mitral  stenosis,  at  the  apex  has  been  referred  to  in  the  description  of  the  latter. 
It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  during  diastole  the  mitral  leaflets  are  floated  out 
by  the  regurgitating  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  a  fluttering  motion 
from  the  direct  current  coming  from  the  auricle.  Distinct  pulsation  is  some- 
times noted  in  the  second  right  intercostal  space,  resulting  from  dilatation  of 
the  aorta,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  aneurism  of  the  aortic  arch. 

The  pulse  of  aortic  insufficiency  was  first  accurately  described  by  Corrigan, 
by  whose  name  it  is  frequently  designated.  It  is  peculiarly  quick  or  jerking 
as  it  strikes  the  finger,  and  often  conveys  an  impression  of  good  size  and  force, 
but  immediately  falls  away  or  collapses.  These  characters  are  often  made  more 
striking  by  elevating  the  patient's  arm  above  his  head,  Avhen  the  pulse  is  felt. 
They  are  readily  explained  by  the  excited  action  of  the  ventricle  and  the  low 
tension  existing  in  the  arteries  on  account  of  the  regurgitation.  The  pulse  is 
therefore  easily  compressible,  though  forceful  at  its  impulse.  The  names  by 
which,  in  addition  to  that  of  Corrigan,  it  is  known — water-hammer  pulse, 
collapsing  pulse,  and  pulse  of  unfilled  vessels — are  sufficiently  descriptive  of  its 
character.  It  is  usually  somewhat  accelerated  and  regular  until  compensation 
fails.  The  sphygmograpliic  tracing  illustrates  by  its  sudden  rise  and  fall  the 
palpable  qualities  of  the  pulse.     (See  Fig.   15.) 

Palpation  of  the  carotid  vessels  discovers  similar  pulsation,  and  sometimes 
a  rough  arterial  thrill.  Pulsation  and  thrill  in  the  suprasternal  notch  has 
sometimes  led  to  the  mistaken  diagnosis  of  aneurism.  Indeed,  when  aortic 
valvular  disease  is  associated,  as  is  not  rare,  with  atheroma  of  the  aorta, 
leading  to  thickening  and  enlargement,  the  question  of  aneuri&m  must  be 
considered  critically. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  venous  pulses,  but 
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they  are  rarely  observed,  and  almost  never  become  sufficiently  distinct  to  be 
palpable.  A  systolic  swelling  or  pulsation  of  the  liver,  arterial  pulsation  of 
the  liver,  is  occasionally  noted,  and  resembles  closely  the  venous  pulsation  of 
tricuspid  regurgitation.     Pulsation  of  the  spleen  is  very  rare. 

Fici.  15. 


Sphygmogram  of  Aortic  Regurgitation,  from  a  man  aged  60  years.    Ansemia,  dyspnoea,  vertigo,  cardiac 

pain,  sliglit  cedema. 

Pevcusslon. — The  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  causes  lateral 
and  downward  extension  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  and  in  the  later  stages  there 
may  be  increase  of  dulness  upward  along  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  and 
to  the  right  when  the  left  auricle  and  right  ventricle  have  become  enlarged. 
The  roundness  of  the  apex,  as  determined  by  percussion,  will  indicate  the 
amount  of  dilatation  associated  with  the  hypertrophy.  In  addition  to  the  pal- 
pable and  visible  pulsation  at  the  aortic  cartilage  the  dilated  aorta,  especially 
if  its  walls  are  thickened  by  atheroma,  may  cause  a  certain  amount  of  dulness 
under  the  manubrium  and  extending  somewhat  beyond  its  left  border. 

Auscultation. — The  characteristic  mnrmur  of  aortic  incompetency  is  a  pro- 
longed, soft  or  loud,  and  diastolic  bruit,  heard  with  greatest  distinctness  in  the 
second  intercostal  space  of  the  right  side  or  under  the  manubrium,  and  trans- 
mitted strongly  downward  toward  the  ensiform  cartilage,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  propagated  somewhat  along  the  aorta  and  great  vessels.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  sound  varies  widely  in  diffi3rent  cases,  being  often  soft,  sometimes 
quite  harsh,  and  occasionally  musical.  In  a  case  of  traumatic  rupture  of  one 
of  the  aortic  segments  which  came  under  mv  observation  manv  years  since 
there  was  a  loud,  whirring  murmur,  audible  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  patient.  In  ordinary  non-traumatic  cases  the  murmur  may  be  occasion- 
ally heard  all  over  the  thorax  and  in  the  vessels  of  the  neck.  This  nuu-mur 
is  highly  significant  of  aortic  regurgitation,  though  a  similar  bruit  may  occur 
in  aortic  aneurism,  and  in  the  rare  cases  where  there  is  a  communication 
of  the  aorta  with  the  pulmonary  artery  through  an  aneurism  or  patulous  duc- 
tus Botalli.  It  may  completely  or  only  partially  replace  the  second  sound 
at  the  apex,  but  in  a  former  case  a  second  sound  is  sometimes  audible  in  the 
vessels  of  the  neck.  Sometimes  the  murmur  is  heard  with  greatest  intensity 
at  the  apex — a  fact  which  Balthazar  Foster  considered  indicative  of  failure  of 
the  left  aortic  segment,  by  which  the  regurgitant  blood-stream  would  be 
directed  upon  the  anterior  mitral  leaflet,  and  then  to  the  apex  of  the  ventricle. 

The  first  heart-sound  is  often  noticeablv  weak.  Secondarv  murmurs  mav 
be  developed  at  the  apex  and  at  the  aortic  cartilage.     In  the  former  situation 
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a  systolic  imirmur  of  mitral  regurgitation  denotes  the  increasing  ventricular 
tlilatation  and  relative  insufficiency  of  the  valve.  A  presystolic  murnnn',  to 
whicii  reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  description  of  Mitral  Stenosis, 
is  occasionally  present,  and  is  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  presystolic 
thrill  above  described.  It  is,  however,  a  rare  occurrence,  though  Lees  has  col- 
lected fifteen  cases,  including  his  own,  in  which  autopsy  revealed  aortic  regur- 
gitation and  not  mitral  stenosis.  A  systolic  murmur  in  the  second  right  inter- 
space, and  transmitted  into  the  carotid  arteries,  may  be  indicative  of  associated 
aortic  stenosis  or  of  mere  roughening  of  the  valves  or  intima  of  the  aorta ; 
but  the  latter  conditions  are  much  more  frequently  present  than  is  actual 
stenosis. 

Auscultation  of  the  femoral  artery  sometimes  detects  a  double  sound 
(Traube),  but  more  frequently  a  double  or  to-and-fro  murmur,  in  place  of  the 
single  systolic  murmur  discovered  in  healthy  persons  when  firm  jjressure  is 
made  with  the  stethoscope.  This  double  murmur  of  Duroziez  is  heard  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  cases,  and  has  a  certain  confirmatory  value  in 
diagnosis.  Sometimes  there  are  three  murmurs — two  with  the  systole  and  one 
diastolic. 

Aortic  Stenosis. 

Pure  aortic  stenosis  is  a  rare  condition.  Nearly  always  there  is  also  regur- 
gitation, and  in  the  development  of  the  latter  moderate  stenosis  is  often  asso- 
ciated. It  is  most  frequently  produced  by  slow,  atheromatous  processes  afiect- 
ins:  the  valves  and  root  of  the  aorta  in  men  advanced  in  years.  The  valve- 
segments  become  more  and  more  rigid  and  calcareous,  projecting  inward  and 
obstructing  the  lumen  of  the  orifice.  Sometimes,  as  a  result  of  rheumatic 
endocarditis,  the  leaflets  are  united  and  obstruction  exists  in  younger  persons. 
An  extreme  instance  of  this  kind  was  recently  in  my  wards  at  the  University 
Hospital  in  the  person  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  years.  Very  rarely  the  lesion 
is  congenital.  Stenosis  of  the  orifice  without  disease  of  the  valves  may  occur 
when  the  valvular  ring  is  infiltrated  and  calcareous.  Dilatation  of  the  aorta 
may  accompany  aortic  stenosis,  but  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  regurgi- 
tation. 

The  first  effect  of  narrowing  of  the  aortic  orifice  and  obstruction  to  the  out- 
flow of  blood  is  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  maintains  the  proper 
fulness  of  the  arterial  system,  and  for  a  long  time  may  be  unaccompanied  by 
dilatation.  In  the  later  stages,  however,  dilatation  of  the  heart  accompanies 
the  hypertrophy,  but  neither  condition  reaches  the  enormous  proportions  seen 
in  insufficiency.  The  mitral  valves  may  be  slightly  thicikened  from  the  con- 
stant strain  in  closing,  and,  when  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  is  marked,  relative 
insufficiency  may  develop.  In  the  latter  case,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  even 
without  it,  the  pressure  within  the  left  auricle  is  increased  and  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  supervene.  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  a  late  mani- 
festation of  increasing  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

In  most  cases  there  are  decided  arterial  degenerations  associated  with  the 
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cardiac  lesion  or  antedating  the  latter.  These  are  most  marked  in  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  near  the  valves,  and  often  lead  to  narrowing  of  the  orifices  of 
the  coronary  arteries.  The  latter  vessels  are,  however,  themselves  involved  in 
many  cases,  and  cardiac  degenerations  are  therefore  prone  to  be  developed. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  apex  of  the.  heart  is  displaced  to  the 
left  and  downward,  though  not  to  the  extent  seen  in  aortic  regurgitation.  The 
the  impulse  is  localized  and  often  apparently  weak. 

Palpation. — The  apex-beat  is  weak  and  slow.  This  is  explained  by  the 
protracted  systole,  which  deprives  the  impulse  of  its  usual  sharpness  and  sud- 
denness, but  may  be  regarded  as  a  compensatory  condition,  in  permitting  a 
greater  time  for  the  outflow  of  blood  through  the  narrowed  orifice.  A  sys- 
tolic thrill  is  frequently  detected  at  the  base  and  in  the  second  right  inter- 
costal space.  It  may  be  very  decided,  and  occasionally  is  also  felt  in  the 
suprasternal  notch  and  in  the  cervical  vessels. 

The  pulse  typical  of  aortic  stenosis  is  small  and  infrequent,  with  a  pecu- 
liar hesitating  or  halting  character.  These  qualities  are  readily  explained  by 
the  narrowing  of  the  orifice  and  the  slow  contraction  of  the  ventricle.  As 
long  as  compensation  is  maintained  the  pulse  is  usually  regular,  and  it  may  be 
so  to  the  end.  The  sphygmogram  shows  a  gradual  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
curve,  which  is  rarelv  hiii;h.  An  anacrotic  notch  with  marked  tidal  wave  and 
gradual  descent  are  characteristic  conditions,  which  may  prove  of  value,  as  in 
the  case  from  wdiich  i\\e  accompanying  tracing  was  obtained,  in  deciding  that 
the  murmur  heard  is  in  reality  indicative  of  stenosis  at  the  orifice.  General 
arterio-sclerosis,  however,  produces  a  very  similar  pulse  and  sphygmogram. 

Fig.  16. 


Sphygmogram  of  Aortic  Stenosis,  from  a  man  aged  60  years.    Pulse-rate  50.    Anaemia,  vertigo,  tinnitus 

aurium,  headache. 

Percussion  indicates  the  degree  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  Diki- 
tation  of  the  aorta  may  be  manifested  by  dulness  under  the  manubrium  sterni 
and  slightly  to  the  left  of  it. 

Auscultation. — x4.  long-drawn,  systolic  murmur  is  heard  in  the  second  inter- 
costal space  at  the  right  border  of  the  sternum,  and  is  usually  transmitted  to 
the  vessels  of  the  neck.  The  first  heart-sound  is  obscured  by  the  mnrinurat 
the  aortic  region,  but  is  plainly  heard  at  the  apex.  The  second  aortic  sound  is 
weak,  and  may  be  absent,  from  the  fact  that  the  stiifened  valves  are  incapable 
of  sharp  closure.  Very  commonly  a  diastolic  murmur  of  regurgitation  also 
becomes  audible,  and  a  double  to-and-fro  murnuir  is  very  characteristic.  Few 
cases  of  stenosis  occur  in  which  there  is  no  regurgitation,  but  the  clinical  fea- 
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turo!?  ol'tlie  case  will  clt'jH'iul  upon  tlu'  relative  jireponderanee  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  A  svstolie  niunuur  oC  similar  loeality  and  distribution  may  occur  in 
rouiihim:;  of  tin'  acfi'tie  valves  or  of  the  intiiua  of  the  aorta,  in  aneurism  of  the 
a.<eeniling  part  of  the  arch,  and  in  conditions  of  great  antemia.  The  discrimi- 
nation of  these  will  depcntl  upon  the  study  of  the  pulse,  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  hvpertrophy,  and  upon  the  individual  symptoms  of  the  case;  but 
it  is  not  possible  in  all  instances  to  make  a  })ositive  diagnosis.  Tumors  and 
enlarged  lvni})hatic  glands  may  constrict  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  produce  the 
same  pathological  results  and  clinical  manifestations  as  are  seen  in  aortic  sten- 
osis. Leraoine  has  recently  described  cases  in  which  a  presystolic  murmur  of 
rumbling  character,  similar  to  that  of  mitral  stenosis,  was  present  at  the  aortic 
region,  in  addition  to  the  usual  systolic  murmur,  and  explains  the  condition  by 
assuming  the  existence  of  a  dilated  conns  arteriosus  in  which  the  blood  is  agi- 
tated prior  to  its  expulsion  through  the  narrowed  orifice. 

Tricuspid  Insufficiency. 

Tricuspid  regurgitation  may  be  organic  or  relative,  the  latter  being  much 
more  frequent  than  the  former.  Actual  disease  of  the  tricuspid  valves  with 
reo'uriritation  is  a  not  uncommon  result  of  foetal  endocarditis.  In  a  notable 
case  reported  by  Peter  a  rough  systolic  murmur  replaced  the  first  sound  of  the 
foetal  heart,  and  subsequent  examination  of  the  stillborn  child  disclosed  vege- 
tations and  thickening  of  the  tricuspid  leaflets,  with  retraction  of  the  segments 
by  the  chordae  tendinefe.  After  birth  chronic  endocarditis  and  insufficiency  of 
the  tricuspid  valve  are  most  frequent  in  children,  diminishing  in  frequency  as 
age  advances,  though  I  have  frequently  noted  slight  nodular  thickening  of 
the  edges  of  the  segments  in  persons  dead  of  })hthisis  and  other  pulmonary 
disease.  Byron  Brarawell  found  the  tricuspid  valve  affected  in  50  per  cent, 
of  a  series  of  cases  of  simple  acute  endocarditis,  and  suggests  that  the  rarity 
of  sclerotic  changes  is  due  to  the  subsidence  and  complete  cure  of  the  lesions 
on  this  valve,  probably  because  of  the  lesser  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
Very  rarely  one  of  the  tricuspid  segments  may  be  ruptured  by  strain. 

Kelative  insufficiency  of  this  valve  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  common  condition 
in  stenosis  or  regurgitation  at  the  mitral  valve  and  in  such  obstructive  lung 
diseases  as  phthisis  and  emphysema.  In  these  cases  the  right  ventricle  first 
undergoes  hypertrophy,  which  maintains  the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  but 
later,  with  increasing  tension  of  the  lesser  circulation,  the  ventricle  dilates  and 
leakage  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  results.  Finally,  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle, 
the  vense  cavse,  and  the  peripheral  veins  gives  rise  to  general  cyanosis  and  leads 
to  a  fatal  termination.  The  right  ventricle  is  incapable  of  further  hypertrophy 
to  compensate  the  regurgitation,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  cases  of  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency, because  the  tricuspid  failure  is  the  result  of  advancing  dilatation, 
occurring  after  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost 
compensatory  power  to  maintain  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Dilatation  there- 
fore becomes  more  and  more  pronounced,  and  in  an  extreme  case  of  mitral 
stenosis  I  have  seen  the  right  ventricle  so  enlarged  and  its  walls  so  thinned 
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that  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  globular  tumor,  through  whose  mem- 
branous covering  the  dark  blood  could  be  perceived.  The  right  and  left 
auricles  were  enormously  enlarged,  and  the  vense  cavae  two  inches  in  diameter. 

Physical  Signs. — Tlie  physical  signs  will  vary  largely  with  the  nature  of 
the  primary  condition  upon  which  the  tricuspid  insufficiency  is  dependent. 

Inspection. — The  apex  of  the  heart  may  be  displaced  to  the  left  if  mitral 
regurgitation  has  preceded  the  tricuspid  lesion.  In  cases  of  miti^al  stenosis 
the  impulse  may  be  in  its  normal  position  or  moderately  displaced  by  the 
increasing  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  Epigastric  pulsation  and  bulging 
of  the  lower  sternal  and  epigastric  region,  or  even  distinct  epigastric  tumor, 
may  be  noted,  and  I  have  seen  these  signs  develop  very  suddenly  in  a  case  of 
old  mitral  regurgitation  during  an  intercurrent  attack  of  influenza.  They  are 
dependent  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  the  congestive  enlarge- 
ment of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  may  be 
displaced  from  the  chest- wall  by  the  dilated  right  ventricle. 

Pulsation  of  the  jugular  veins  is  a  characteristic  sign.  It  may  at  first  be 
confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  vein  by  the  valve  existing  at  that  point, 
but  later  the  whole  vein  is  seen  to  pulsate  strongly  with  each  ventricular  sys- 
tole. Sometimes  the  distended  cervical  veins  receive  a  communicated  pulsation 
from  the  underlying  carotid  arteries,  but  this  is  readily  distinguished  by  pres- 
sure on  the  lower  part  of  the  vein,  which  does  not  affect  the  spurious  pulsation, 
while  it  prevents  the  true  venous  pulse  above  the  point  of  pressure.  In  some 
cases  a  double  pulse  is  seen,  the  explanation  being  that  the  weaker  systole  of 
the  right  auricle  and  the  stronger  contraction  of  the  ventricle  each  produce 
pulsation  proportioned  to  their  strength.  The  phlebogram  may  show  this 
condition  in  an  anacrotic  notch. 

Palpation. — Epigastric  pulsation  is  usually  distinct,  and  there  is  often  sys- 
tolic pulsation  of  the  liver.  The  latter  is  enlarged,  and  its  edge  may  be  felt 
below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  sometimes  as  low  as  the  umbilicus.  With  each 
contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  there  i^  an  expansile  swelling  of  the  liver, 
which  may  be  so  distinct  as  to  be  reae.  visible.  Similar  pulsation  of  the 
spleen  is  less  commonly  observed.  A  systolic  thrill  may  occasionally  be  dis- 
covered over  the  right  ventricle.  The  imj)ulse  of  the  apex  of  tlie  heart  may 
disappear  when  the  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  displaces  the  left  heart 
from  the  wall  of  the  chest. 

The  condition  of  the  pulse  depends  upon  the  antecedent  lesion  of  the  valves 
of  the  left  ventricle.  It  is  usually  rapid  and  irregular.  Popoff  has  recently 
called  attention  to  the  greater  weakness  of  the  pulse  of  the  right  wrist,  which 
he  explains  by  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  innominate  artery  by  the  enlarged 
right  auricle  and  vena  cava. 

Percussion. — The  extension  of  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  and 
downward  toward  the  epigastrium  is  the  most  marked  feature  on  percussion. 

Auscultation. — A  systolic  murmur  heard  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum 
and  near  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  usually  present,  though  marked  regurgita- 
tion with  pulsating  veins  is  sometimes  unaccompanied  by  any  murmur.     The 
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munniir  is  pofl:  or  harsli,  and  often  musical  or  whistling.  In  many  cases  it  is 
}H'c-iiliarlv  superficial.  The  first  sound  is  obscured  where  the  murnnu-  is  loudest, 
but  at  the  apex  may  be  distinct ;  and  the  second  sound,  which  had  previously 
been  accentuated  as  a  result  of  mitral  disease,  loses  in  sharpness  as  soon  as  the 
tricuspid  insuiliciency  is  established.  The  presystolic  or  systolic  murmurs  of 
antecedent  mitral  stenosis  or  regurgitation  may  be  heard  at  the  apex  or  slightly 
to  the  left  of  it;  but,  as  in  the  cases  alluded  to  before,  the  events  occurring  in 
the  left  heart  may  be  inaudible  until  the  interposed  right  ventricle  has  become 
less  distended  and  the  left  ventricle  has  resumed  its  position  immediately  under 
the  chest-wall.  It  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  systolic  murmur  heard 
at  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  transmitted  from  an  existing  mitral  murmur  or  due 
to  tricuspid  regurgitation  ;  but  the  character  of  the  sounds  is  sometimes  quite 
different,  and  a  mitral  murmur  is  rarely  transmitted  so  far  to  the  right  as  is  the 
tricus})id.  When  the  right  ventricle  is  enlarged  and  pulsation  of  the  jugular 
veins  and  liver  coexists,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  presence  of 
insulHcieney  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 

Auscultation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  jugular  vein  sometimes  reveals  a 
venous  sound  due  to  the  closure  of  the  valve  at  this  situation,  but  later  the 
valve  becomes  insufficient,  and  the  sound  is  no  longer  heard.  A  similar 
valvular  sound  has  occasionally  been  noted  in  the  femoral  vein. 

Tricuspid  Stenosis. 

Tricuspid  stenosis  is  a  very  rare  form  of  valvular  disease.  It  was  formerly 
looked  upon  as  invariably  congenital,  but  probably  in  at  least  an  equal  number 
of  instances  arises  after  birth.  In  a  minority  of  the  cases  an  antecedent  history 
of  rheumatism  is  obtained.  It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
generally  is  not  detected  before  the  twentieth  year.  Leudet  analyzed  114  col- 
lected cases,  and  Bedford  Fenwick  46.  In  the  statistics  of  the  former  80  per 
cent,  occurred  in  women,  and  in  one-third  the  history  of  rheumatism  was  un- 
doubted. Of  Fenwick's  cases,  38  were  women  and  but  8  were  men,  while 
rheumatism  had  occurred  in  one-1        of  all. 

Stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  generally  found  associated  with  other 
valvular  disease,  though  a  few  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  no  such 
association  existed.  The  most  frequent  combination  is  with  mitral  stenosis, 
though  aortic  regurgitation  not  rarely  coexists. 

The  valves  are  found  to  be  thickened  and  stiiF  and  the  neighboring  seg- 
ments united.  In  a  rare  case,  reported  by  Gairdner,  a  globular  tumor  of  the 
auricle,  acting  like  a  ball  valve,  caused  obstruction  at  each  auricular  systole. 
The  stenosis  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  and 
later  to  general  venous  repletion.  The  right  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  when 
the  coexisting  mitral  stenosis  causes  increase  of  tension  in  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation. 

The  physical  signs  are  rarely  definite  or  decided.  Enlargement  of  the 
right  auricle  may  be  detected  by  percussion,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  ])alpable 
presystolic  thrill   over  the  right  ventricle.     The  latter  may  occasionally  be 
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separated  from  a  coexisting  mitral  presystolic  thrill  by  an  area  in  which  pal- 
pation furnishes  no  signs ;  but  more  commonly  the  two  are  merged  and  insep- 
arable. A  presystolic  murmur,  ending  in  a  sharp  first  sound,  heard  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  sternum,  is  characteristic  when  unassociated  with  other  mur- 
murs ;  but  it  is  usually  impossible  to  distinguish  this  murmur  from  that  of 
mitral  obstruction  ;  and  confusion  may  arise  from  the  coexistence  of  an  aortic 
diastolic  murmur.  Altogether,  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  certainty 
excepting  in  the  rarest  instances. 

Pulmonary  Stenosis. 

Pulmonary  stenosis  is  very  rarely  found,  except  as  a  result  of  congenital 
malformation  or  foetal  endocarditis.  In  the  few  recorded  cases  in  which  the 
lesion  seemed  to  have  been  developed  after  birth,  contraction  of  the  valves, 
with  union  of  the  segments,  has  been  noted,  together  with  vegetations  of  acute 
endocarditis.  Sometimes  the  conus  arteriosus  may  be  narrowed  by  contraction 
following  myocarditis.  The  congenital  form  will  be  described  with  the  mal- 
formations of  the  heart,  of  which  it  is  a  frequent  and  iniport;mt  example. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  compensates  by  forcing  the  blood  through 
the  narrowed  orifice,  thus  maintaining  the  circulation  through  the  lungs. 

The  physical  signs  are  unreliable.  A  systolic  murmur  is  usually  heai'd 
in  the  second  left  intercostal  space  near  the  sternum.  It  is  harsh  and  super- 
ficial, and  rarely  transmitted  to  any  great  distance.  The  frequency,  however, 
of  ansemic  bruits  and  pulmonic  murmurs,  due  to  pressure  from  without,  makes 
the  diagnosis  uncertain.  The  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis  is  i"eadily  excluded  by 
its  transmission  into  the  cervical  vessels.  The  second  sound  is  weak,  from  the 
diminution  of  pulmonic  tension.  A  systolic  thrill  is  noted  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  cases. 

Pulmonary  Insufficiency. 

Pulmonary  regurgitation  is  extremely  rare.  It  may  be  congenital,  or  it 
may  result  from  endocarditis  after  birth.  The  valves  have  sometimes  been 
found  sclerosed  and  rigid  or  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  artery.  In  congenital 
cases  two  of  the  segments  may  be  united,  and  the  original  line  of  separation  is 
sometimes  no  longer  demonstrable.  Relative  insufficiency  has  been  noted  in 
cases  of  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and,  according  to  Steell,  in  mitral 
stenosis. 

The  right  ventricle  undergoes  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  and  when  the 
latter  becomes  excessive  relative  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valves  is  devel- 
oped. 

The  physical  signs  are  uncertain.  A  diastolic  murmur  may  be  heard 
with  greatest  distinctness  in  the  second  right  intercostal  space,  and  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this 
murmur  from  that  of  aortic  regurgitation,  though  the  enlargement  of  t!ie  right 
ventricle,  the  establishment  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  and  early  cyanosis,  and 
the  absence  of  the  water-hammer  pulse  would  furnish  strong  indications  of 
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puliiKMiir  disoaso.     In  addition,  it  may  bo  noted  that  tlic  pulmonary  murmur 
is  loMtU'st  to  tlie  loft  of  tlie  sternum,  tlio  aortic  to  the  right. 

Combined  Valvular  Lesions. 

In  noarlv  a  halt"  of  all  oases  of  valvular  disease  more  than  one  lesion  is 
found.  Thoro  may  be  either  a  double  lesion,  obstruction  and  insufficiency,  at 
a  sins2:le  valve,  or  sing-le  or  double  lesions  at  different  valves.  Mitral  regurgi- 
tation with  aortic  regurgitation  and  obstruction  is  the  most  frequent  combina- 
tion. ]\litral  stenosis  with  regurgitation  comes  next  in  point  of  frequency.  It 
is  probable  that  in  nearly  every  case  of  obstruction  of  the  mitral  valve  in  which 
the  segments  themselves  are  diseased,  some  regurgitation  also  exists.  The 
frequency  of  relative  tricuspid  regurgitation  at  the  termination  of  mitral  disease 
has  been  referred  to. 

In  many  cases  the  development  of  a  secondary  relative  insufficiency  is  com- 
pensatory in  nature.  Thus  in  aortic  regurgitation  the  occurrence  of  mitral 
leakage  prevents  overfilling  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  probably  prevents  a  fatal 
distention. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  the  separate  lesions  combined,  and  the 
diagnosis  will  depend  on  the  careful  study  of  the  murmurs  present.  In  many 
cases  it  will  be  found  that,  though  there  are  several  valvular  imperfections,  one 
only  is  of  a  serious  nature  ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  this  fact  by 
careful  examination  of  the  secondary  changes  in  the  heart  and  other  organs. 

Symptomatology  of  Valvular  Disease. — The  clinical  course  of  valvu- 
lar disease  of  the  heart  is  conveniently  and  naturally  divided  into  the  stage 
of  established  compensation  and  that  of  failing  or  broken  compensation,  or, 
as  French  authors  designate  them,  the  stage  of  eusy stole  and  that  of  hypo- 
systole  or  asystole. 

During  the  former  of  these  stages  the  symptoms  may  be  most  obscure,  and 
not  rarely  the  patient  considers  himself  in.  complete  health.  Physicians  are 
frequently  startled  by  the  discovery  of  a  decided  valvular  lesion  in  individuals 
suffering  with  some  trifling  acute  ailment,  and  examiners  for  life  insurance 
ofteH  reject  on  account  of  a  valvular  lesion  persons  who  had  no  suspicion  of  its 
existence.  Such  complete  compensation  and  latency  of  symptoms  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  lesions  of  any  particular  valve,  but  seems,  on  the  whole,  more 
frequent  when  the  aortic  valve  is  affected.  In  most  cases,  however,  careful 
inquiry  will  disclose  the  existence  of  some  symptoms,  perhaps  trifling  in  nature, 
dating  from  the  time  of  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  or  some  infectious  dis- 
ease, or  they  may  have  been  present  for  years  without  having  any  definite  time 
of  origin.  The  patient  w'ill  state  that  he  has  noticed  a  slight  oppression  of 
breathing  when  w'alking  more  rapidly  than  usual,  wdien  mounting  stairs,  or 
lifting  weights.  Even  more  trifling  conditions  may  have  affected  him,  such  as 
the  oppression  of  a  crowded  room  or  the  least  emotional  excitement,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  may  have  noted  increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse  or  have  been  con- 
scious of  the  beating  of  his  heart.  The  pulse  is  usually  regular,  but  may  be 
constantly  irregular,  though  compensation  is  perfectly  maintained.     Sometimes 
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there  is  the  feeling  of  weight  or  discomfort  at  the  heart,  and  in  rare  cases  occa- 
sional attacks  of  cardiac  pain.  The  patient  is  easily  fatigued,  may  take  cold 
easily,  and  suffers  with  gastric  disturbances  after  slight  indiscretions  in  diet. 
His  general  health  is  not  impaired,  but  he  feels  that  his  customary  vigor  and 
power  of  endurance  have  suffered  some  change.  The  complexion  may  be  ])oor, 
and  sometimes  a  little  blueness  of  the  lips  and  finger-nails  is  observed ;  or 
pallor  and  anaemia  may  occur  instead.  These  symptoms  for  the  most  part  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  compensatory  power  of  the  heart  is  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  proper  circulation  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  incapable  of  com- 
bating with  special  emergencies. 

When,  as  a  result  of  intercurrent  diseases,  chiefly  the  fevers,  or  of  advan- 
cing valvular  and  arterial  disease,  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  fails,  cardiac 
degeneration  and  failure  of  the  compensation  result.  The  pulse  now  becomes 
more  rapid,  and  is  often  irregular  in  rhythm  ;  there  is  decided  palpitation,  and 
the  patient  suffers  dyspnoea  even  to  the  most  extreme  degrees.  In  addition,  the 
local  subjective  sensations  of  oppression  or  constriction  and  pain  become  more 
pronounced,  and  the  evidences  of  failing  circulation  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  especially  in  the  internal  organs,  become  decided.  The  complexion 
becomes  dusky,  the  lips,  the  ears,  the  fingers,  or  the  whole  surface  may  grow 
cyanotic,  and  dropsy  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  later  of  the  serous  cavities, 
gives  evidence  of  the  failing  circulation.  In  some  cases  the  patient  comes  to 
the  physician  complaining  of  vertigo,  syncopal  attacks,  or  constant  beadaclie 
with  throbbing  of  the  vessels;  in  others  dyspepsia,  disordered  condition  of  the 
bowels,  and  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  liver  may  indicate  the  disturbance 
of  the  abdominal  circulation. 

The  onset  of  the  symptoms  of  failing  compensation  may  be  abrupt  or 
gradual.  The  latter  is  more  common,  but  the  former  is  frequently  observed 
when  persons  having  a  chronic  valvular  defect  are  ill  with  infectious  fevers, 
such  as  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  or  influenza.  An  example  of  the  extreme 
acuteness  of  onset  of  cardiac  dilatation  and  broken  compensation  was  recently 
admitted  to  my  wards  at  the  University  Hospital.  The  patient,  a  man  of 
sixty  years,  had  an  old  regurgitant  murmur  at  the  mitral  valve,  and  became  ill 
with  influenza,  during  which  bronchitis  was  pronounced.  Very  suddenly  in 
the  course  of  the  disease  the  heart  became  extremely  rapid  and  irregular,  the 
surface  became  cyanosed,  and  universal  oedema  was  developed.  The  liver  was 
much  enlarged ;  there  was  undulation  of  the  jugular  veins  ;  there  were  pul- 
sation and  tumor  in  the  epigastrium  ;  and  a  loud  regurgitant  murmur  was 
detected  in  the  tricuspid  region.  In  this  case  undoubtedly  the  right  ventricle 
had  suddenly  dilated,  permitting  tricuspid  regurgitation,  and  leading  to  the 
general  distention  of  the  veins  and  development  of  dropsy.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  it  will  be  found  in  a  large  number  of  cases  that  tlie  ease  with  Avliich 
compensation  is  disturbed  gradually  increases  until  the  circulation  can  no  longer 
be  maintained,  and  pronounced  symptoms  of  failure  of  the  cardiac  power 
supervene. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  sharp  lines  separating  the  individual   valvular 
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lotions  I'nmi  one  another,  nor  can  aelinieal  conrse  be  sketched  which  will  apply 
to  all  cases  ol"  a  |)articulai"  ioi-ni.  Jt  \\ill  therefore  be  best  to  describe  the 
symptoms  withont  ret'ei'ciiee  to  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  further  than  to  indi- 
cate the  k\-^ion  which  is  most  apt  to  be  present  when  the  symptom  under  dis- 
cussion is  notetl. 

Subjective  symptoms  form  an  important  part  of  the  clinical  manifestations 
of  all  cases  of  valvular  disease.  The  first  of  these  to  be  noted  is  shortness  of 
breath,  or  dyspnwa,  which  results  from  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation, and  is  therefore  developed  earliest  and  reaches  the  highest  grades  in 
insut^ciency  or  stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve.  As  long  as  compensation  is  fully 
maintained  there  may  be  no  dyspnoea  until  some  unusual  exertion  or  excite- 
ment has  taxed  the  cardiac  poM'er ;  but  in  many  cases  of  mitral  diseases  there 
is  constant  shortness  of  breath,  without  any  other  sign  of  failing  compensation. 
When  compensation  is  lost,  dyspnoea  becomes  a  distressing  symptom  :  the 
patient  pants  for  breath  ;  the  slightest  weight  upon  the  chest  oppresses  him  ; 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  lie  recumbent,  and  sleep  is  seriously  disturbed.  The 
extreme  dyspnoea  and  orthopnoea  of  the  later  stages  results  not  only  from  the 
failing  circulation,  but  also  from  the  secondary  changes  occurring  in  the  lungs. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  increased  vascular  tension  and  the  blood-contami- 
nations resulting  from  renal  and  peripheral  engorgement,  with  defective  elimi- 
nation and  metabolism.  The  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  soon  leads  to  the 
development  of  serous  transudation  and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  in  protracted 
cases  to  cyanotic  induration.  Still  greater  interference  with  the  pulmonary 
circulation  and  the  breathing  occurs  when  pulmonary  thrombosis  and  hemor- 
rhagic infarctions  have  supervened,  or  when  the  lung  is  compressed  by  the 
dilated  heart  or  by  hydrothorax.  In  the  instructive  case  of  Friedreich,  before 
referred  to,  the  dilated  auricle  in  mitral  stenosis  almost  completely  obliterated 
the  lumen  of  the  left  bronchus  by  its  pressure.  Sometimes  dyspnoea  has  a 
peculiarly  paroxysmal  nature,  to  which  the  term  "cardiac  asthma"  is  strictly 
applicable.  In  these  cases  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with  great  shortness 
of  breath,  which  lasts  for  variable  periods  of  time  and  gradually  subsides. 
Such  attacks  may  develop  even  in  cases  in  which  the  compensation  is  fully 
established,  and  may  recur  at  irregular  intervals  for  years.  There  is  in  such 
subjects  an  associated  weakness  and  irritability  of  the  respiratory  muscles  and 
nerves ;  and  over-exertion,  excitement,  exhausting  reflex  irritation  from  a 
disordered  stomach,  or  acute  bronchitis  from  exposure  may  precipitate  a  crisis. 

In  the  very  latest  stages  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  or  rhythmical  dyspnoea 
is  occasionally  noted  as  a  terminal  symptom.  It  is  more  frequently  present  in 
aortic  disease  and  when  the  myocardium  has  suffered  considerable  defeneration, 
and  renal  complications,  so  often  noted  in  valvular  disease,  increase  greatly  the 
tendency  to  this  phenomenon.  The  peculiarity  of  this  condition  consists  in 
the  alternation  of  periods  of  breathing  with  periods  of  cessation.  After  a 
pause  in  the  respiration  the  patient  begins  to  breathe,  almost  imperceptibly  at 
first,  then  more  and  more  deeply  and  noisily  until  a  climax  is  reached,  when  the 
efforts  again  decline,  and  finally  end  in  complete  cessation.     The  pause  or 
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period  of  apnoea  varies  in  length  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  half  minute  or 
a  minute,  and  terminates  with  the  beginning  of  shallow  respirations.  During 
the  apnoeic  period  the  patient's  pupil  grows  smaller  and  the  pulse  less  rapid. 
In  rare  cases  consciousness,  absent  as  a  rule,  is  temporarily  regained  when  the 
respiratory  efforts  reach  their  climax.  The  explanation  of  this  peculiar  form 
of  breathing  remains  in  doubt,  though  some  disturbance  of  the  respiratory 
centre  in  the  medulla  doubtless  plays  a  part  in  its  production.  It  is  not 
unusual  in  meningitis  and  cerebral  haemorrhage  and  in  urtemic  coma.  ' 

Subjective  symptoms  referred  to  the  heart  are  rarely  absent.  At  first  there 
is  merely  the  feeling  of  unjiatnral  fulness  or  distention  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  or  a  vague  sense  of  oppression,  likened  to  a  constriction  or  a  weight 
upon  the  chest.  When,  however,  the  patient  exerts  himself  or  becomes 
excited,  the  feeling  of  palpitation  is  developed  and  grows  pronounced  as 
compensation  fails.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  usually  forcible,  but  the 
sense  of  palpitation  may  be  present  in  cases  in  which  the  heart's  action  is 
extremely  weak,  and  absent  when  it  is  most  pronounced.  The  pulse-rate 
keeps  pace  with  the  increased  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  usually  more  or 
less  irregular,  though  perfect    rhythm  is  sometimes  maintained  to  the  last. 

Irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  more  common  in  mitral  than  in  aortic  disease, 
and,  especially  in  mitral  stenosis,  frequently  reaches  an  extreme  degree.  As  a 
rule,  cardiac  arhythmia  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  failing  compensa- 
ti(m,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  such  is  not  the  case.  A  seeming  irregularity 
may  result  from  occasional  weakness  of  the  systole,  when  the  corresponding 
pulse-wave  fails  to  be  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  but  generally  where  such  ine- 
quality of  contraction  prevails  the  rhythm  is  likewise  disturbed.  The  pulse 
should  be  counted  at  the  wrist  while  the  ear  is  noting  the  cardiac  action,  and 
the  sphygmograph  is  of  signal  value  in  recording  contractions  which  are  too 
feeble  to  be  felt.  Instead  of  frequency,  there  is  sometimes  unusual  slowness 
and  infrequency  of  the  pulse,  especially  in  aortic  stenosis.  This  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  of  a  certain  compensatory  value  in  giving  time  for  expul- 
sion of  a  proper  quantity  of  blood  through  the  narrowed  orifice.  It  is  not 
unusual  in  these  cases  to  find  a  rate  of  60  or  50  beats  per  minute,  and  when 
interstitial  myocarditis  is  present  the  infrequency  may  become  even  more 
decided.  On  the  other  hand,  excessive  rapidity  of  the  pulse-rate — a  symp- 
tom to  which  the  name  tachycardia  has  been  applied — may  occasionally  be 
present,  though  it  more  frequently  results  from  other  causes.  The  palpitation 
of  valvular  disease,  as  a  rule,  subsides  to  a  large  extent  soon  after  the  patient 
is  placed  at  rest  physically  and  mentally,  whereas  in  tachycardia  a  rate  of  160 
or  200  may  be  maintained  uninterruptedly  for  long  periods  of  time.  It  is 
difficult  to  separate  high  grades  of  palpitation  from  what  we  designate  as 
tachycardia,  since  the  sense  of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  are  sometimes, 
though  not,  as  a  rule,  present  in  the  latter.  The  excessive  rapidity  of  tachy- 
cardia is,  however,  rarely  attained  in  palpitation,  and  the  subjective  sensations 
of  the  latter  are  often  absent  in  the  most  pronounced  instances  of  tachycar- 
dia.    The  symptom  is  more  common  in  mitral  than  in  aortic  lesions. 
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Vmw  at  the  heart  is  mueh  more  frequently  noted  in  aortie  regurgitation  or 
stenosis  than  in  mitral  disease.  Sometimes  it  maybe  merely  an  intensifieation 
of  the  feeling  of  constrietion  at  the  prteeortlium  ;  in  other  eases  the  most  vio- 
lent attacks  of  darting  pains  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  radiating  to  the 
arms  may  be  observed.  Not  rarely  these  anginoid  pains  assume  the  character 
of  true  angina  pectoris.  The  pain  more  frequently  radiates  to  the  left  than  to 
the  right  arm,  and  may  be  attended  by  blanching  of  the  surface  and  a  more  or 
less  pei-sistent  numbness  of  the  skin.  It  is  especially  in  cases  of  atheromatous 
valvulitis  and  aortitis,  with  high  tension  within  the  artery  or  ventricle,  that 
such  paroxysms  are  experienced,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  mechanical 
effect  of  hypertension  has  much  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  the  pain.  The 
associated  myocardial  degeneration  seems  also  to  play  a  part,  since  similar  mani- 
festations are  encountered  in  acute  or  chronic  degenerations  of  the  heart  without 
involvement  of  the  valves.  Cases  are  frequently  encountered  where  anginoid 
pain  is  developed  regularly  by  a  definite  amount  of  exercise.  In  some  sub- 
jects it  is  only  brought  on  by  brisk  walking  after  meals ;  in  others  the  tend- 
ency is  so  great  that  gentle  exercise  develops  it.  The  pain  grows  more  intense 
until  the  patient  rests,  when  it  rapidly  subsides.  I  have  often  spoken  of  this 
as  mechanical  angina.  It  is  associated  with  atheroma  and  thickening  of  the  base 
of  the  aorta,  with  or  without  valvular  disease.  It  is  more  fully  described  in  the 
section  on  Angina  Pectoris. 

In  cases  of  mitral  disease,  more  commonly  than  in  aortic,  there  is  fre- 
quently abdominal  pain,  associated  with  congestion  of  the  liver  or  portal  cir- 
culation. Generally  this  consists  of  vague  oppression  or  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium or  under  the  lower  ribs  of  the  right  side,  and  is  often  associated  with 
abnormal  pulsation  or  tumor.  In  rare  cases  it  becomes  quite  sev^ere,  and  may 
prove  an  urgent  symptom.  Severe  colicky  pain  with  distention  of  the  abdo- 
men and  diarrhoea,  sometimes  hsemorrhagic  in  nature,  results  from  embolism 
of  the  mesenteric  artery.  It  is  an  unusual  symptom,  and  more  apt  to  occur 
when  there  are  fresh  vegetations  of  acute  endocarditis  upon  the  valves.  Many 
years  ago,  before  Koch's  discovery,  I  attended  a  case  of  chronic  mitral  val- 
vulitis with  that  eminent  clinician,  the  late  J.  Forsyth  Meigs.  The  hectic 
symptoms  were  so  intense  that  the  scattered  centres  of  destructive  disease  of 
the  lungs  were  considered  tuberculous,  and  the  frequent  recurring  attacks  of 
severe  abdominal  pain  with  diarrhoea  seemed  to  indicate  tuberculous  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bowel.  The  rarity  of  phthisis  combined  with  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart  is  well  known.  The  autopsy  showed  suppurative  changes  and 
several  large  hsemorrhagic  infarcts  of  the  lungs,  and  as  many  as  twenty 
separate  embolisms  of  branches  of  the  mesenteric  arteries,  each  of  which 
had  caused  aneurismal  dilatation,  filled  with  clots  as  large  as  a  cherry.  An 
ill-defined  aching  in  the  back  may  be  present  when  the  kidneys  are  congested ; 
and  painful  affections  of  the  joints,  even  with  distinct  swelling  and  with  fever, 
have  sometimes  been  noted. 

In  uncompensated  valvular  disease  the  symptoms  discovered  by  examination 
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are  largely  due  to  failing  circulation  in  the  internal  organs  and  in  the  peripheral 
vessels. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient's  skin  may  give  the  first  indication  of  the 
venous  stasis  in  the  development  of  cyanosis.  At  first  there  is  merely  a  slight 
duskiness  of  the  lips,  the  ears,  or  finger-ends,  and  in  lesions  of  the  mitral  valve 
these  signs  may  persist  for  a  long  time  without  other  indications  of  failing  com- 
pensation. In  young  persons  this  long-continued  stasis  may  give  rise  to  certain 
characteristic  features.  The  lips  become  thick,  the  nose  is  broad,  and  the  com- 
plexion dusky,  while  the  finger-ends  are  bulbous  and  the  nails  incurved  in  the 
manner  so  characteristic  of  persistent  congestion  of  the  capillaries.  In  older 
persons  there  may  be  merely  a  dilatation  of  the  venules  of  the  skin  of  the  nose 
and  cheeks  or  of  the  extremities.  In  aortic  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  pallor 
and  ansemia  are  more  apt  to  be  present,  and  frequently  reach  so  extreme  a 
degree  as  to  merit  the  name  of  cardiac  cachexia.  In  two  recent  cases  in  young 
men  I  fi>und  the  mmiber  of  red  corpuscles  3,800,000  and  4,500,000,  and  the 
haemoglobin  47  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  respectively.  I  have  been  partieu- 
larlv  struck  by  this  chlorotic  condition  of  the  blood,  the  haemoglobin  being 
diminished  out  of  proportion  to  the  corpuscular  reduction,  but  have  seen  no 
cases  in  which  the  haemoglobin  fell  below  the  figures  given.  Both  of  these 
were  instances  of  aortic  regurgitation  ;  less  frequently  I  have  noted  equally 
intense  anaemia  and  cachectic  appearance  in  aortic  stenosis.  Cyanosis  may  be 
absent  in  aortic  affections  until  the  mitral  valve  becomes  insufficient,  but  occa- 
sionally the  intraventricular  pressure  may  sufficiently  impede  the  circulation 
through  the  heart  and  lungs  to  lead  to  duskiness  or  venous  engorgement.  Some- 
times in  mitral  cases,  in  addition  to  the  cyanosis,  the  skin  presents  a  somewhat 
jaundiced  appearance.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  cases  in  which  con- 
gestion of  the  liver  and  catarrh  of  the  intestines  and  bile-ducts  have  become 
decided.  I  have  also  seen  in  a  few  cases  a  petechial  eruption  in  the  skin, 
doubtless  dependent  upon  the  separation  of  small  fragments  of  the  diseased 
valves  or  of  the  deposited  fibrin,  and  their  lodgment  as  emboli  in  the  terminal 
arteries  of  the  skin  ;  but  the  symptom  is  one  which  should  always  lead  to  the 
most  careful  search  for  indications  of  acute  endocarditis,  particularly  that  of 
malignant  type. 

With  increasing  obstruction  in  the  peripheral  circulation  dropsy  finally 
develops.  It  is  common  in  mitral  disease,  but  rare  in  affections  of  the  aortic 
valve,  until  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  leaflets  is  established.  Cardiac 
dropsy,  as  a  rule,  begins  as  oedema  in  the  feet  and  ascends.  It  is  first  noted  at 
the  ankles,  around  the  malleoli,  and  on  the  top  of  the  foot;  later  it  extends  to 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  especially  where  the  areolar 
structure  is  least  compact.  Extreme  distention  of  the  scrotum  and  penis  occurs 
in  valvular  disease  as  in  nephritis,  though  less  commonly.  The  skin  is  usually 
red  or  cyanotic,  and  on  careful  examination  dilated  vessels  are  seen  beneath  the 
surface.  At  first  it  is  soft,  pitting  deeply  on  pressure,  but  when  oedema  has 
been  lono;  continued  a  certain  amount  of  induration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
is  developed  ;  and,  if  there  be  excessive  distention,  small  cracks  or  fissures  may 
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he  prodiuvil  ami  a  sealy  or  eczomatoiis  condition  may  iv.sult.  Finally  serous 
ertiisii>n  in  the  inti'rnal  serous  cavities  snpervencs,  hydrothorax,  ascites,  or  liy- 
dropericanliinn  resulting-.  These  may  develop  coincidcntly  with  the  subcuta- 
neous dropsy,  or  may  be  present  when  the  latter  is  but  slight.  Liquid  effusion 
in  anv  oi"  the  serous  cavities  without  external  oedema  should,  however,  always 
lead  to  the  most  searching  examination  for  local  causes  before  it  is  admitted  to 
be  the  result  of  the  valvular  disease  alone.  In  case  of  ascites  the  existence  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  must  first  be  carefully  excluded,  and  in  pleural  effusion 
the  liability  to  a  low-grade  pleurisy. as  a  complication  must  be  considered. 
Yet  undoubted  cases  of  cardiac  dfopsy  of  the  serous  sacs  without  oedema  of 
the  areolar  tissues  do  occur,  and  at  the  present  writing  I  have  under  my  care 
three  cases  in  which  hydrothorax  with  but  moderate  oedema  of  the  ankles 
seems  to  be  wholly  dependent  on  valvular  lesions. 

Some  of  the  most  important  symptoms  of  valvular  disease  result  from  the 
venous  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  particularly  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and 
the  kidneys. 

The  influence  of  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  in  producing 
dyspnoea  and  other  disturbances  of  the  respiration  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
Associated  with  the  dyspnoea  there  may  be  cough  and  expectoration.  The 
cough  is  frequently  of  a  peculiar  harassing  nature,  and  may  prevent  the  sleep 
of  the  patient.  In  cases  in  which  the  circulation  is  persistently  impeded  there 
is  great  liability  to  bronchial  catarrh,  a  complication  which  lends  additional 
severity  to  the  existing  symptoms.  The  expectoration  is  usually  watery,  and 
may  be  quite  copious.  Particular  attention  has  been  called  to  the  presence  in 
the  sputa  of  certain  pigment-bearing  cells.  The  latter  are  either  epithelial 
cells  of  the  terminal  bronchioles  or  leucocytes  which  have  taken  up  the  pig- 
ment matters  derived  from  the  extravasated  blood ;  and  by  their  numbers  the 
degree  of  pulmonary  congestion  may  be  roughly  estimated.  When  the  latter 
is  excessive  the  expectoration  becomes  blood-tinged  or  actual  haemoptysis  super- 
venes, especially  in  stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice.  I  have  observed  more  than 
one  case  of  mitral  stenosis  in  which  there  were  repeated  hsemorrhages  from  the 
lungs,  the  quantity  of  blood  at  each  hremorrhage  being  remarkably  large. 
After  each  haemorrhage  the  patient's  general  condition  was  greatly  improved 
by  the  lessening  of  pulmonary  congestion.  Pulmonary  embolism  gives  rise  to 
sudden  and  decided  symi)toms.  The  patient  may  be  seized  with  violent  shiver- 
ing, and  excessive  dyspnoea  is  developed  rapidly.  There  may  be  vague  pain 
in  the  chest,  and  the  sputa  usually  become  blood-tinged,  if  not  completely 
haemorrhagic.  On  physical  examination  more  or  less  extensive  dulness,  with 
diminution  of  the  breath-sounds  and  liquid  rales,  is  detected.  If  the  bronchi 
are  not  occluded,  the  breathing  is  broncho- vesicular  or  even  bronchial  in 
character. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  leads  to  enlargement  of  that  organ,  so  that  its 
lower  border  extends  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  and  may  even  be  found  on 
a  level  with  the  umbilicus.  There  is  usually  in  the  early  stages  a  certain 
amount  of  pain,  but  this  rarely  becomes  an  urgent  symptom.     Congestion  and 
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enlargement  of  the  liver  reach  the  maximum  degree  when  the  tricuspid  valves 
are  insuflficient,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  the  organ  is  found  to  pulsate  with 
each  ventricular  contraction.  Enlargement  of  the  left  lobe  is  sometimes 
recognized  by  distinct  resistance  to  palpation  in  the  epigastrium,  or  there  may 
be  even  a  visible  swelling  and  pulsation.  The  congestive  changes  in  the  liver- 
substance  and  the  associated  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  are  productive  of  func- 
tional disturbances  of  the  organ  and  of  jaundice.  The  latter  is  rarely  decided, 
but  there  is  often  a  slight  yellowness  of  the  sclerotic  or  an  icteroid  hue  of  the 
skin.  liong-continued  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  circulation  leads  to  cyanotic 
induration  of  the  liver,  and  thereby  to  greater  impediment  in  the  portal  circu- 
lation. 

Congestive  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  rarely  marked  until  the  later  stages 
of  valvular  disease,  with  failing  compensation,  supervene.  Previous  to  this 
it  may  be  felt  below  the  ribs,  but  later  the  enlargement  may  reach  an  extreme 
degree.  Embolism  of  the  spleen  is,  as  has  been  seen,  common  in  the  malig- 
nant form  of  endocarditis,  but,  although  much  less  frequent,  it  may  occur  in 
chronic  valvular  disease  and  be  attended  with  the  usual  symptoms. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  becomes  congested  and 
catarrhal,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases,  especially  of  mitral  disease,  gastric  and 
intestinal  disturbances  form  an  important  part  of  the  symptoms.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  thickened  and  covered  with  tenacious  mucus,  and  flatulence, 
pyrosis,  vomiting,  and  other  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis  are  experienced. 
Occasional  or  persistent  diarrhoea  may  mark  the  case,  and  the  stools  are  some- 
times copious  and  watery.  Sudden  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  distention  and 
rapid  development  of  collapse,  is  indicative  of  embolism  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines.  In  the  same  cases  there  may  be  violent  vomiting  and  hfemor- 
rhagic  diarrhoea.  Htematemesis  sometimes  results  from  rupture  of  an  over- 
distended  vessel. 

Stasis  of  the  renal  circulation  may  be  indicated  by  pain  in  the  back,  but 
more  frequently  it  is  the  character  of  the  urine  that  first  arrests  attention. 
When  the  failure  in  coiifjwnsation  is  decided,  the  quantity  of  the  urine  de- 
creases notably  ;  the  color  is  dark,  the  specific  gravity  increased,  and  a  deposit 
of  urates — or,  as  Sir  William  Roberts  has  designated  them,  of  quudriurates — 
results.  Albumin  in. small  quantity  is  often  present,  and  a  few  casts  and  cylin- 
droids  may  be  found  in  the  sediment.  The  congestion  may  be  so  intense 
that  renal  secretion  is  practically  abolished,  and  some  of  the  profound  nerv- 
ous symptoms  of  the  last  stages  are  evidences  of  ursemic  intoxication.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  indurative  changes  of  chronic  congestion  are  estab- 
lished, an  increase  of  the  urine,  with  diminution  of  specific  gravity,  may  be 
noted.  The  occurrence  of  renal  embolism  is  rarely  attended  by  decided 
symptoms,  but  suspicion  would  be  aroused  by  the  occurrence  of  blood  in 
the  urine  or  by  sudden  pain  in  the  loins. 

Haemorrhages  from  the  lungs  and  stomach  have  been  referred  to.  There 
may  also  be  haemorrhages  from  other  mucous  surfaces.  Ejiistaxis  is  especially 
cyramon  in  stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifices,  though  the  most  obstinate  and  dan- 
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j;onnis  I'pistaxis  1  have  observed  iu  cardiac  disease  was  in  a  case  of  aortic 
roughening-  with  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  and  (h>nhtless  with  degeneration  of 
the  small  vessels  also.  The  menstrual  function  is  apt  to  be  disordered,  and 
profuse  bleeding  may  occur. 

Nervous  symptoms  may  from  the  Hrst  be  prominent,  or  may  only  be  de- 
velopetl  toward  the  end  of  the  disease.  They  are  far  more  commonly  present 
in  cases  of  aortic  lesions  than  in  mitral,  and  doubtless  to  a  large  extent  depend 
upon  the  coincident  arterial  changes,  which  add  to  the  impairment  of  the  cere- 
bral circulation  occasioned  by  the  valvular  defect.  In  mild  cases  there  is  often 
vertigo  and  tinnitus  aurium  when  the  patient  makes  any  special  exertion,  or 
these  symptoms  may  be  constant  as  long  as  the  })atient  maintains  the  erect 
posture.  In  other  cases  the  patient  is  liable  to  sudden  synco})al  attacks,  and 
may  fall  while  in  the  streets  or  at  his  work.  AVhen  the  compensation  fails 
and  the  cerebral  circulation  is  continuously  impaired,  persistent  headache  is 
often  noted.  Sometimes  it  has  the  character  of  the  hysterical  clavus,  and  may 
be  a  most  distressing  symptom.  Disturbance  of  sleep  or  complete  sleeplessness 
may  be  associated  with  headache  or  may  be  an  independent  symptom.  Even  loss 
of  memory  and  psychoses  of  various  kinds  may  result  from  the  disturbance  of 
the  cerebral  circulation.  Melancholia  with  suicidal  tendency  is  most  frequent, 
but  maniacal  excitement  is  occasionally  observed.  A  patient  of  my  own  was 
noted  to  grow  more  and  more  despondent,  and  finally  ended  her  life  by  swal- 
lowing crude  carbolic  acid.  Preceding  the  fatal  termination  in  any  case  the 
patient  frequently  becomes  delirious  or  stui)orous  and  comatose,  and  it  is  in 
these  cases  also,  that  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  is  frequently  observed.  In 
all  cases  in  which  the  nervous  symptoms  become  pronounced  the  urine  should 
be  carefully  examined,  since  ursemic  poisoning  probably  has  an  important  part 
in  their  production. 

Cerebral  disturbances  may  also  result  from  embolism,  and  especially  in 
aortic  disease  cerebral  haemorrhage  is  not  unusual.  The  embolic  manifesta- 
tions may  consist  of  transient  disturbances  of  consciousness  and  palsy,  or  may 
present  themselves  in  the  form  of  decided  embolic  apoplexy,  with  permanent 
hemiplegia.  Epileptiform  convulsions  have  sometimes  been  observed,  and 
inveterate  epilepsy  seems  to  have  occasionally  developed  after  embolism  from 
a  diseased  valve.  The  relation  of  chorea  with  valvular  disease  is  probably 
more  often  that  of  cause  than  of  result,  but  it  may  be  that  some  cases  are 
due  to  minute  cerebral  embolisms. 

Embolism  of  the  peripheral  vessels  is  a  comparatively  rare  accident  in  val- 
vular disease.  When  one  of  the  larger  arteries  of  the  extremities  is  occluded, 
the  limb  grows  cold  and  blue  and  rapidly  undergoes  gangrenous  changes.  At 
first  there  is  excruciating  pain,  but  as  the  mortification  increases  and  the  parts 
grow  more  black  in  color,  complete  death  of  the  parts  is  indicated  by  the  ces- 
sation of  pain.  Finally,  septicaemia  may  result  from  absorption  of  septic 
matters  from  the  affected  tissues,  and  lead  to  the  death  of  the  patient.  The 
left  leg  is  more  frequently  involved  than  the  right,  probably  because  the  lefl 
iliac   artery  is  a    more   direct   continuation    of  the   aorta    than  is  the  right. 
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Smaller  emboli  in  the  vessels  of  the  skin  may  produce  a  petechial  eruption, 
and  I  have  known  of  cases  where  there  were  larger  areas  of  subdermal  suffu- 
sion. Thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  the  extremities,  particularly  the  femoral,  is 
more  frequent  than  embolism.  It  results  from  the  slowing  of  the  circulation, 
and  is  therefore  an  indication  of  marked  disturbance  of  compensation.  In- 
creasing distention  of  the  veins,  with  oedema  and  great  pain,  ensue,  and  some- 
times fragments  of  the  clot  are  washed  into  the  circulation  as  emboli.  Under 
similar  circumstances  thrombi  frequently  form  in  the  appendices  of  the  auricle 
or  in  the  auricle  itself.  In  the  latter  situation  they  may  be  of  a  curiously 
globular  shape,  and  may  lead  to  complete  occlusion  of  the  valvular  orifices 
and  to  rapid  death.  Globular  thrombi  may  also  be  found  in  the  ventricles  : 
I  have  observed  them  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  yellowish  in 
color,  with  advanced  central  softening  so  as  to  be  little  more  than  a  fibrinous 
sac  filled  with  puriform  contents,  attached  to  the  trabecule  and  in  one  in- 
stance with  sufficient  mobility  permitted  by  the  bands  of  attachment  to  allow 
the  thrombus  to  partly  occlude  the  mitral  opening. 

The  general  health  of  a  patient  suffering  with  a  chronic  valvular  disease 
may  seem  remarkably  good.  Emaciation  is  rarely  seen,  even  in  the  cases  in 
which  anaemia  is  extreme  and  local  symptoms  are  severe.  As  chronic  valvular 
disease  in  itself  is  usually  afebrile,  the  occurrence  of  fever  should  always  lead 
to  a  careful  physical  examination  to  determine  the  existence  of  an  acute  ex- 
acerbation of  the  valvular  disease,  since  recurring  endocarditis  is  so  frequently 
observed.  Especially  should  this  occurrence  be  suspected  in  cases  of  irregular 
fever  with  chills  and  embolic  symptoms.  In  other  cases  the  fever  may  be  due 
to  intercurrent  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  lungs,  or  other  organs. 

I  have  repeatedly  had  reason  to  suspect  that  a  febrile  process  which  did  not 
seem  referable  to  renewed  valvulitis  was  due  to  an  extension  of  inflammation 
to  the  intima  of  the  aorta ;  and  recently  a  case  of  chronic  mitral  disease  termi- 
nated where  during  a  course  of  several  years  there  were  outbreaks  of  repeated 
chills  followed  by  high  fever,  subsequent  to  which  areas  of  severe  arteritis 
appeared,  leading  successively  to  aneurism  of  the  popliteal,  femoral,  and  axillary 
arteries.     Embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  left  retina  also  occurred. 

Complications. — Many  intercurrent  aflections  may  arise  in  tl.e  course  of 
chronic  valvular  disease  which  are  in  no  sense  direct  or  indirect  results  of  the 
valvular  lesion,  and  cannot  therefore  be  reckoned  among  the  complications. 
There  are  others,  however,  to  which  the  system  is  predisposed  by  the  cardiac 
defect  or  which  follow  as  immediate  consequences. 

The  diseased  valve  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  looked  upon  as  distinctly 
liable  to  renewed  attacks  of  acute  endocarditis,  especially  that  of  malignant 
-type,  and  the  occurrence  of  fever  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  such  a  com- 
plication. In  a  case  of  aortic  regurgitation  in  a  young  man  recently  under  my 
care  the  temperature  was  found  to  be  rising  slightly  in  the  evening  without 
other  symptoms.  The  j^ulse  and  respiration  were  somewhat  more  rapid,  but 
the  physical  signs  remained  unaltered,  and  no  positive  evidence  of  the  nature 
of  the  fever  was  obtained  until  three  months  after  the  onset,  when  splenic  and 
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renal  embolism  delermlned  the  diagnosis,  Stion  alter  this  the  patient  died, 
and  at  antopsy  advaneed  uleerative  endoearditis,  affecting  the  aortic  aud  mitral 
leatU'ts,  was  discovered. 

Pericarditis  may  complicate  the  valvnlar  disease  at  any  stage  of  its  course. 
It  more  fre(inently  occurs  in  aortic  than  in  mitral  disease,  extension  of  the 
inflammation  taking  place  more  readily  there  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the 
wall  of  the  aorta.  Pericarditis  may  also  be  associated  with  endocarditis  at  the 
very  onset  of  the  latter,  the  two  diseases  arising  from  a  common  cause.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  children  and  young  persons. 

The  intimate  relations  of  valvular  disease  with  general  arterial  sclerosis 
have  been  alluded  to.  The  same  sclerotic  process  may  also  invade  the  kidneys, 
the  spleen,  and  other  organs.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  association  of  renal, 
vascular,  and  cardiac  sclerosis,  the  whole  process  resulting  from  some  general 
toxic  influence — alcoholic,  gouty,  syphilitic,  or  the  like.  In  these  cases  there  is 
more  or  less  involvement  of  the  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  causing  thick- 
enins:  of  their  walls  and  increased  arterial  tension  ;  the  kidney  is  cirrhotic 
and  contracted  ;  and  the  heart,  in  addition  to  the  valvular  lesion,  is  invaded 
by  the  same  sclerotic  process,  which  leads  to  thickening  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
between  the  muscle-fibres,  and  finally  to  degenerative  changes  of  the  latter 
from  pressure  and  diminished  nutrition.  The  same  arterial,  renal,  and  myo- 
cardial processes  may,  however,  be  present  without  a  valvular  lesion.  Clinic- 
ally, cases  of  this  kind  are  recognized  by  the  high  arterial  tension,  the  copious 
light-colored  urine,  which  may  contain  a  small  quantity  of  albumin  and  hyaline 
casts,  and  by  the  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  dominating  condition, 
as  Huchard  has  well  said,  is  the  general  condition,  and  not  the  valvular  lesion. 

Nephritis,  how^ever,  of  the  ordinary  type  may  arise  at  any  stage  of  valvular 
disease,  and  is  a  grave  complication.  Uraemia  may  occur  as  a  result  of  such 
intercurrent  nephritis  or  from  mere  stasis  of  the  renal  circulation,  without 
decided  anatomical  changes.  The  marked  nervous  symptoms  of  the  later 
periods  may  sometimes  be  attributable  to  this  cause. 

Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  not  unusual  complications.  In  particular,  is 
pneumonia  of  hypostatic  type  a  common  and  grave  condition.  CEdema  of  the 
lungs  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death,  and  chronic  bronchitis, 
though  less  serious,  is  often  a  most  troublesome  complication. 

The  embolic  complications  have  been  sufficiently  described  under  Symp- 
tomatology. Occasionally,  when  the  skin  of  the  extremities  becomes  fissured 
by  the  excessive  cederaatous  swelling,  erysipelatous  inflammation  results,  and 
may  lead  to  rapid  septic  infection  and  a  fatal  issue. 

The  disordered  state  of  the  (nrculatio*!  leads  to  constant  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  strongly  predisposes 
to  catarrhal  inflammations.  Undue  exposure  or  indiscretions  in  diet  are  there- 
fore often  productive  of  serious  gastritis  or  enteritis,  and  in  many  cases,  by 
their  repetition,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  becomes  estab- 
lished. 

Diag-nosis. — In  few,  if  any,  diseases  can  it  be  said  with  greater  truthful- 
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ness  that  the  determination  of  the  name  of  the  disease  has  not  at  all  completed 
the  diagnosis.  It  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  valvular  disease  from  other 
conditions  simulating  it,  to  determine  the  seat,  the  nature,  and  the  degree  of 
the  valvular  defect,  and  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  compensatory  changes  as 
well  as  the  secondary  alterations  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  liefore  the  diag- 
nosis may  be  said  to  be  complete. 

The  recognition  of  valvular  disease  rarely  presents  much  diliiculty  if  care- 
ful auscultation  be  practised.  Sometimes  the  cardiac  symptoms  are  so  obscure 
that  attention  may  not  be  directed  to  the  heart.  This  may  OQCur  in  cases  in 
which  nervous  symptoms  take  a  prominent  place,  but  a  careful  physical  exami- 
nation should  never  be  neglected  in  obscure  diseases  of  every  kind,  and  rarelv 
fails  to  discover  the  valvular  lesion.  When  doubt  exists,  repeated  exami- 
nations must  be  made  in  varying  conditions  of  tranquil  or  excited  cardiac 
action,  in  different  states  of  respiration,  and  in  different  positions  of  the 
patient's  body. 

When  a  patient  presents  universal  oedema,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  cardiac  and  renal  dropsy,  and  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  some- 
what difficult  by  the  fact  that  albumin  and  casts  are  frequently  found  in  the 
nrine  of  purely  cardiac  cases,  and  that  a  cardiac  murmur  may  coexist  witli 
nephritis.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  dropsy  of  Bright's  disease 
pufBness  is  apt  to  be  first  observed  in  the  loose  tissue  of  the  lower  eyelid, 
whereas  in  valvular  disease  the  ankles  and  feet  are  first  affected,  and  that, 
while  there  is  usually  marked  pallor  of  the  skin  in  renal  dropsy,  there  are 
cyanosis  and  distention  of  the  venules  in  valvular  disease.  Moreover,  in  the 
latter  the  external  genitals  are  neither  so  commonly  nor  so  early  affected  as  in 
Bright's  disease.  Finally,  the  character  of  the  casts  in  the  urine  and  careful 
examination  of  the  pulse  and  action  of  the  heart  will  serve  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  affections,  or  in  the  case  of  their  coexistence  will 
deteruiine  which  is  the  more  serious  condition  in  the  case. 

Effusion  in  the  serous  cavities  unassociated  with  external  oedema  are  rarely 
met  with  in  valvular  disease,  and  should  always  lead  to  a  searching  exami- 
nation for  local  causes.  In  case  of  pleural  effusions  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
may  be  discovered  by  the  existence  of  fever  or  a  history  of  pain  in  the  side,  or 
by  the  character  of  the  liquid  aspirated  ;  but  occasionally  a  pleural  exudation 
may  come  on  insidiously  without  the  slightest  fever  or  local  evidences  of 
inflammation.  In  the  latter  case  the  absence  of  cardiac  murmurs  is  most 
significant. 

Ascites  is  much  more  frequently  due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  even 
when  valvular  disease  is  present  the  occurrence  of  ascites  without  external 
oedema  must  be  considered  as  suggestive  of  cirrhosis. 

The  distinctions  between  cardiac  disease  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta  will  be 
more  appropriately  considered  in  the  discussion  of  the  latter  condition,  as  will 
also  the  diagnosis  of  simple  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  after  the 
description  of  these  affections. 

Patients  with  chlorosis  and  extreme  anremia  frequently  present  themselves 
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with  marUctl  palpitation  ol"  the  heart  as  the  sole  or  prominent  symptom.  In 
these  eases  a  diaiiiiosis  of  cardiac  disease  is  frequently  made  on  account  of  the 
existence  of  nnn-mui"s  over  the  lieart,  and  it  may  be  most  difficult  to  distinguish 
such  anjcmie  murmurs  from  those  of  organic  valvular  disease.  It  must  also 
he  remembcreil  that  swelling  of  the  feet  or  universal  dropsy  may  result  from 
an  anaMuic  state  of  the  blood.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that, 
espcciallv  in  aortic  disease,  the  appearance  of  the  patient  may  be  highly  anjemic 
or  eaeheetie,  and  tliat  a  low  blood-eoinit  and  percentage  of  ha?moglobin  may  be 
found.  The  aniemic  bruits  are,  however,  generally  soft,  and  are  always  systolic. 
Thev  are  iieard  with  maximum  intensity  at  the  base  of  the  heart  or  in  the  pul- 
monic region.  At  the  same  time  there  is  often  heard  a  peculiar  musical  luim- 
ming  sound,  the  bruit  du  diable,  or  venous  murmur,  in  the  jugulars.  The 
murmurs  of  valvular  disease  are  recognized  by  their  greater  harshness  and 
their  transmission  in  definite  directions.  Diastolic  murmurs  are  never  due  to 
anaemia,  and  the  existence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  or  characteristic 
changes  in  the  pulse  would  definitely  establish  the  diagnosis. 

Patients  arc  frequently  startled  by  discovering  irregularity  of  the  pulse  or 
by  palpitation  or  pain  in  the  prsecordial  region,  and  come  to  the  physician  with 
the  fear  that  they  have  incurable  valvular  disease.  Such  symptoms  do  indeed 
occur  in  cardiac  disease,  but  it  is  f<jrtunate  that  we  can  assert  that  they  are  far 
more  commonly  functional  in  nature,  resulting  from  a  variety  of  trivial  con- 
ditions. Careful  physical  examination  will  then  show  an  absence  of  valvular 
lesion,  and  further  studv  discloses  the  digestive  disorder  or  other  local  affection 
which  has  by  reflex  irritation  excited  the  functional  disturbance  of  the  heart. 

The  particular  form  of  valvular  lesion  present  in  a  given  case  will  be  deter- 
mined by  applying  the  methods  of  ph3-sical  examination,  and  particularly  by 
noting  the  nature  of  the  cardiac  hypertrophy,  whether  of  the  right  or  left  ven- 
tricle, and  by  studying  the  time  and  distribution  of  the  murmur.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  valvular  defect  is  mainly  to  be  measured  by  the  effect  upon  the 
circulation  and  the  size  of  the  heart,  and  not  by  the  loudness  of  the  murmur. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  very  loud  murmurs  when  there  is  but  a  slight 
roughening  of  one  of  the  v'alves,  while  a  scarcely  audible  one  may  attend  an 
advanced  lesion. 

The  symptoms  give  important  indications  of  the  exact  pathological  con- 
ditions present,  especially  when  the  coexistence  of  two  or  more  murmurs  makes 
it  necessary  to  determine  whi<^h  lesion  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient.  Distention  of  the  venous  .system,  with  congestion  of 
the  viscera  and  with  dropsy,  is  more  frequently  indicative  of  mitral  than  of 
aortic  disea.se ;  and  when  marked  cyanosis  and  extreme  dilatation  of  the  veins 
are  observed,  failure  of  the  tricuspid  valves  may  generally  be  inferred  Avith 
reasonable  certainty.  Anginoid  pain,  ansemia,  and  vascular  sclerosis,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  indicate  a  special  implication  of  the  aortic  valves,  as  would 
also  the  occurrence,  in  the  early  stages,  of  syncopal  attacks,  vertigo,  and  other 
nervous  manife.stations  of  improper  cerebral  circulation. 

The  distinction  of  rheumatic  from  sclerotic — or,  as  they  have  been  called, 
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cardio-sclerotic — cases  of  aortic  disease  is  not  as  readily  made  as  some  authors, 
particularly  the  French  writers,  maintain.  As  a  rule,  however,  in  young  sub- 
jects, in  whom  arterial  changes  are  slight  and  the  pulses  bounding,  a  rheumatic 
history  will  be  obtained,  and  the  anatomical  changes  will  be  found  to  affect 
principally  the  valves,  whereas  in  persons  past  middle  life,  with  rigid  arteries 
and  less  bounding  pulses,  syphilis,  alcoholism,  or  gout  may  be  determined,  and 
the  pathological  process  will  be  diffuse,  affecting  the  whole  arterial  system. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  valvular  disease  must  be  based  upon  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  degree  of  compeni^ation  present, 
as  well  as  upon  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  his  occupation,  and  his  habits. 
The  degree  of  compensation  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  health  of  the 
patient.  In  cachectic  or  neurasthenic  persons  an  extreme  valvular  defect  may 
call  forth  but  little  compensatory  hypertrophy,  and  the  prognosis  of  course  is 
correspondingly  grave.  After  the  establishment  of  complete  compensation  the 
prospect  of  its  continuation  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the  patient's  occu- 
pation and  habits.  If  he  be  required  to  continue  at  active  or  laborious  work 
and  be  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  weather,  the  liability  of  early  failure  of  the 
cardiac  power  is  very  great.  Similarly,  indiscretion  in  diet,  the  immoderate 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  or  of  tobacco,  or  undue  mental  excitement  will 
constantly  tax  the  strength  of  the  heart,  and  eventually  aid  in  destroying  com- 
pensation. It  is  by  no  means  implied  that  moderate,  healthful  exercise  of 
body  and  mind  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous,  for  many  patients 
undoubtedly  are  thereby  benefited,  and  are  enabled  to  continue  long  and  useful 
lives  in  spite  of  a  serious  defect  of  one  of  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

Intercurrent  diseases  of  all  kinds  render  the  prognosis  grave.  The  rapid 
supervention  of  cardiac  degeneration  and  dilatation  in  the  course  of  severe 
infectious  fevers  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  suggests  the  adoption  of 
special  precautions  in  persons  suffering  with  valvular  disease.  Pulmonary 
diseases  of  all  kinds  directly  tax  the  power  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  are  far 
more  serious  in  persons  with  valvular  lesions  than  in  healthy  individuals. 

Compensation  is  more  completely  established  and  more  permanent  in  aortic 
and  mitral  regurgitation  than  in  other  lesions,  but  life  is  often  prolonged  for 
many  vears  in  case  of  aortic  and  mitral  stenosis  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  certain 
symptoms  of  incomplete  compensation  had  been  present  from  the  beginning. 
Tricuspid  regurgitation  is  generally  itself  the  result  of  beginning  failure  of 
compensation  in  a  case  of  mitral  disease,  and  therefore  the  prognosis  is  particu- 
larly grave.  Tricuspid  stenosis,  on  the  other  hand,  may  permit  comparatively 
comfortable  life  for  many  years.  Among  the  46  cases  tabulated  by  Fenwick, 
the  duration  of  life  was  from  thirty-one  to  thirty-six  years. 

Aortic  regurgitation,  though  highly  favorable  in  other  respects,  is  more  liable 
than  any  other  form  of  valvular  disease  to  terminate  in  sudden  deaths  On  the 
whole,  however,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  popular  notion  on  this  point, 
sudden  death  is  a  rare  accident  in  valvular  disease.  INIost  cases  terminate 
slowly  from  gradual  failure  of  cardiac  power,  with  increasing  dropsy  and 
numerous  internal  engorgements.     There  are  usually,  therefore,  decided  indi- 
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cations  of  the  ni)i)n)ai'h  of  the  latal  teriiiiiiation.  Among  these  may  be  spe- 
eiallv  nanioil  excessive  dropsy,  great  irregularity  of  the  licart's  action  and 
\v(\ikness  of  the  pulse,  increasing  failure  of  the  renal  secretion  with  abundant 
albuminuria,  and  the  development  of  profound  nervous  symptoms.  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration  in  heart  disease  nearly  always  presages  approaching  death. 

Destruction  of  a  valve  by  traumatism  usually  leads  at  once  to  extreme 
dysj)iuva  and  cyanosis  and  to  a  fatal  termination,  but  sometimes  a  certain 
degree  of  compensation  is  established,  and  life  has  been  prolonged  as  much  as 
five  vears  in  some  recorded  cases. 

The  possibility  of  a  valvular  lesion  resulting  from  chronic  endocarditis 
undergoing  complete  resolution  has  been  much  discussed.  There  is,  however, 
no  jiroof  that  such  a  thickened  valve  ever  regains  its  natural  flexibility,  though 
competent  observers  have  claimed  that  physical  signs  of  undoubted  organic  dis- 
ease have  disappeared  under  their  observation.  I  have  already  expressed  the 
oj^inion,  based  on  cases  observed  closely  for  a  number  of  years,  that  acute  endo- 
carditis, especially  in  the  young,  may  terminate  in  complete  recovery,  with  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  a  decided  murmur.  This  is,  however,  a  widely 
different  matter  from  the  cure  of  a  chronic  lesion,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
M-hether  the  murmurs  in  the  cases  recorded  in  support  of  such  an  occurrence 
may  not  have  been  due  to  mere  relative  failure  of  the  valve  without  actual 
organic  disease. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  chronic  valvular  disease  must  be  varied  to 
suit  the  stage  of  the  affection  and  the  exact  conditions  present.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  no  medication  or  other  treatment  at  our  disposal 
will  remove  the  valvular  lesion,  and  that  all  of  our  therapeutic  endeavors 
should  be  directed  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  compensatory 
power  on  the  part  of  the  heart.  If  compensation  be  perfect,  the  patient  re- 
quires rigid  hygienic  care,  but  no  medicinal  treatment,  and  the  too  frequent 
practice  of  prescribing  digitalis  or  other  cardiac  stimulants  merely  because  a 
murmur  is  discovered  must  therefore  be  condemned.  Above  all,  it  is  the 
patient  who  must  be  studied  and  treated,  and  not  the  murmurs. 

Prophylaxis. — Many  cases  of  valvular  disease  following  acute  rheumatism 
might  doubtless  be  avoided  were  proper  hygienic  care  always  taken  in  the 
management  of  the  latter  disease.  The  statistics  of  Sibson  have  shown 
beyond  doubt  that  absolute  rest  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  preventing 
both  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  in  rheumatic  fever.  The  patient  should 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  attack  be  kept  confined  to  bed  and  well 
protected  from  cold  or  drafts.  Drugs  have  no  positive  power  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  endocarditis,  but  the  salicylates,  by  shortening  the  duration  and 
by  quieting  the  heart  through  relief  of  the  pain,  indirectly  lessen  the  frequency 
of  valvular  disease.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  urgent  importance  of  closely 
watching  for  the  occurrence  of  acute  endocarditis,  so  that  active  treatment 
maybe  instituted  at  once.  This  gives  the  only  chance  of  avoiding  subsequent 
organic  valvular  disease  or  at  least  of  lessening  its  extent. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  avoidance  of  muscular  strain  and  the  regula- 
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tion  of  the  diet  and  liabits  of  life  would  reduce  the  proportion  of  valvular 
disease,  but  these  are  manifestly  conditions  over  which  physicians  have  but 
little  permanent  control.  We  may  occasionally  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the 
education  and  subsequent  occupation  of  a  young  boy  or  girl,  and  will  do  well 
to  consider  hereditary  tendency  to  cardiac  disease  in  giving  our  advice ;  but 
too  often  it  is  only  after  full  development  of  the  disease,  or  still  later,  when 
compensation  is  beginning  to  weaken,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  treat  the  case. 

During  the  stage  of  compensation  it  will  first  of  all  be  necessary  to  direct 
the  patient  in  every  detail  of  his  daily  life.  This  requires  taction  the  part  of 
the  physician,  for  it  may  be  desirable  to  conceal  from  the  patient  himself  the 
nature  of  his  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  whose  earnest  co- 
operation in  treatment  can  only  be  secured  by  a  frank  explanation  of  their 
condition,  and  who  are  not  injured  in  the  least  by  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  organic  disease.  The  determination  of  the  proper  course  to  pursue  will 
depend  upon  the  individual  character  of  the  patient  and  upon  surrounding 
conditions.  Since  we  may  honestly  dispel  the  dread  of  sudden  death,  and  can 
often  promise  such  good  and  lasting  results  if  compensation  be  established,  and 
since  this  result  is  scarcely  possible  without  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the 
patient,  it  seems  proper  in  most  cases  to  disclose  the  tact  of  organic  disease,  but 
in  such  an  encouraging  manner  as  will  rouse  energy  and  caution  instead  of 
favoring  depression  or  recklessness. 

The  work  of  the  patient  should  be  easy.  He  shoidd  not  become  fatigued 
excessively,  and  at  no  time  must  he  make  violent  exertion  for  even  the  briefest 
time.  Absolute  cessation  of  labor  is  not  usually  desirable ;  on  the  contrary, 
moderate  exercise  will  prove  beneficial  in  developing  the  compensation  and  in 
preserving  that  which  has  been  gained.  Oertel  has  recently  instituted  a  plan 
of  treatment  for  developing  the  heart's  power  by  graduated  exercise.  The 
patient  is  directed  to  ascend  inclined  planes  of  increasing  steepness  and  length 
until  the  compensation  is  fully  developed.  The  treatment  is  carried  out  in 
great  detail  at  various  special  resorts,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a})plicable  to  all 
cases,  and  wdien  desired  it  can  practically  be  as  well  accomplished  at  tlie 
patient's  home.  Use  may  be  made  of  neighboring  acclivities  or  even  of  the 
stairs  of  the  house.  It  is  always  necessary,  however,  that  careful  supervision 
should  be  exercised,  lest  undue  exertion  be  made  and  the  cardiac  power  be 
injuriously  taxed.  The  tolerance  of  individual  patients  of  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, or  of  exercise  in  general,  will  be  found  to  vary  widely.  It  is  not  rare 
to  find  a  person  dying  at  an  advanced  age  with  a  valvular  lesion  of  many 
years' duration,  whose  life  had  been  one  of  constant  physical  and  mental  strain. 
A  recent  case  of  this  kind  impressed  itself  strongly  upon  my  mind.  A  man 
of  sixty-eight  years,  who  lived  in  a  rather  mountainous  district,  and  had  all 
his  life  been  an  active  hunter  and  horseman,  was  nnconscious  of  any  illness  or 
physical  defect  until  eight  weeks  before  he  consulted  me.  I  discovered  decided 
evidences  of  narrowino;  and  reo;uro;itation  at  the  aortic  valve,  and  the  patient 
died  within  a  few  weeks.  At  the  autopsy  lesions  of  very  long  staiidiiig  were 
discovered,  consisting  of  the  most  extreme  narrowing  and  calcification  at  the 
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aortic  valve,  groat  oiilaviioinent  ol'tlio  loft  vontriole,  and  advanced  fatty  degon- 
oratiiiM  of  the  innsele.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  patients  wlio  with 
hnt  a  slioht  valvnlar  det(H>t  are  unable  to  make  the  least  physical  exertion 
wiili.mt  serious  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action.  No  fixed  rule  can  therefore 
I)c  laid  down  regarding  the  amount  of  work  which  a  patient  may  or  may  not 
undertake,  but  I'ach  case  must  be  carefully  managed  according  to  the  indications 
present. 

Mental  exertion  and  mental  excitement  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
heart,  and  nuist  be  restricted  to  the  minimum.  Perfect  calm  should  always  be 
insisted  upon.  In  the  case  of  children  with  organic  heart  disease  this  part  of 
the  treatment  gives  extreme  anxiety.  They  often  seem  especially  restless  and 
dittieult  to  restrain.  Fatigue  or  exposure  favors  recurrences  of  rheumatism 
and  acute  endocarditis.  Undue  restraint  tends  to  render  them  nervous,  and 
even  more  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes.  Play  and  exercise  must  be  care- 
fully and  patiently  graduated :  study  cannot  be  neglected,  but  must  be  cautiously 
adapted  to  the  case.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  fright  or  sudden 
emotions  of  any  kind.  Older  persons  should  so  arrange  their  work  and  habits 
that  the  greatest  serenity  of  mind  may  at  all  times  be  preserved.  Hirsh  pointed 
out  the  great  frequency  of  valvular  disease  during  and  after  the  troublous  times 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  again  in  1830  and  1848,  and  attached  import- 
ance to  mental  excitement  as  a  cause  of  heart  disease.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  latent  cases,  and  such  as  would  remain  latent  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  were  called  into  prominence  by  the  stirring  events  of  those 
anxious  years.  The  frequency  with  which  severe  functional  disorders  of  the 
heart  were  noted  in  America  for  some  years  after  1863  will  be  remembered  by 
many. 

The  diet  of  the  patient  will  always  require  special  regulation.  The  quantity 
of  food  taken  at  one  time  must  be  small,  because  the  distention  of  the  stomach 
incident  upon  a  full  meal  will  directly  interfere  with  the  heart  by  pressure,  and 
often  disturb  its  action  markedly.  Carbohydrates  and  fats  are  badly  borne, 
since  they  tend  to  decomposition  and  to  gaseous  distention  of  the  stomach. 
Simple  food  taken  in  small  quantities  will  always  prove  the  best.  On  the 
other  hand,  coarse  foods  or  such  as  tend  to  ferment  are  immediately  unpleasant, 
and,  further,  are  apt  to  lead  to  gastro- intestinal  catarrh,  to  which  the  congested 
condition  of  the  mucous  membranes  makes  the  patient  unusually  liable.  For 
the  same  reason  alcohol  as  a  beverage  must  be  excluded,  though  a  small  quan- 
tity of  light  wine  or  of  much-diluted  spirit  may  be  permitted  as  an  aid  to 
digestion  in  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  its  moderate  use,  and  espe- 
cially in  patients  of  advancing  years.  Taken  excessively,  there  is  great  danger 
of  gastric  irritation  and  of  serious  disturbance  of  the  heart  itself.  Tobacco 
should  not  be  used  in  any  form,  and  tea  or  coffee  only  in  small  quantity  and 
very  weak.  Excessive  use  of  tea  and  coffee  is  a  frequent  cause  of  functional 
distui-bance  of  the  heart,  and  in  valvular  disease  leads  to  unpleasant  symptoms. 

A  morning  sponge- bath,  followed  by  gentle  friction  of  the  skin,  is  a  powerful 
aid  to  the  general  nutrition  and  renders  the  patient  less  liable  to  attacks  of 
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bronchitis.  Warm  salt  baths  and  such  as  are  rich  in  carbonic  acid  have  been 
highly  recommended,  but  are  not  well  borne  in  many  cases.  Hot  baths  or 
vapor-baths  must  not  be  permitted. 

The  clothing  of  the  patient  should  be  regulated  most  carefully  to  the  cli- 
matic conditions.  Woollen  underwear  is  the  best  during  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, the  weight  being  adapted  to  the  climate  and  season.  Unnecessary  clothing 
renders  the  patient  more  liable  to  colds,  and  must  therefore  be  avoided. 

Constipation  can  usually  be  avoided  by  proper  diet  and  regimen.  If  any 
laxative  be  required,  it  should  be  a  mild  saline  or  one  of  the  natural  mineral 
waters,  such  as  Friedrichshall  or  Hunyadi  Janos.  A  half  teaspoonful  or  tea- 
spoonful  of  Carlsbad  salt  in  six  or  eight  ounces  of  hot  water,  taken  before 
breakfast,  is  gently  laxative  and  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  mucous  membranes.  In  obstinate  cases  more  vigorous  means  may 
be  needed,  but  powerful  purgation  should  never  be  permitted.  In  cases  where 
there  is  evidence  of  hepatic  congestion  and  torpor  an  occasional  small  dose  of 
blue  pill  may  be  of  special  service.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general 
health  of  the  patient  when  the  nutrition  is  poor  and  anaemia  is  present.  Tonic 
doses  of  quinine  or  the  simple  bitters  are  frequently  of  service,  and  I  have  found 
the  following  a  happy  combination  : 

i^.  Quininae  sulphatis,  gr.  xxiv  vel  xlviij  ; 

Acid,  muriat.  dil.,  f^ij  vel  f^iij  ; 

Tr.  gentianae  comp.,  f^iij  ; 

Tr.  cardaraomi  comp.,         q.  s.  ad  f  3vj. 
M.  et  filtra. 
Sig.  One  teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals. 

When  the  patient  is  anaemic  iron  or  arsenic  may  be  given  in  addition,  and 
cod-liver  oil  may  be  of  advantage  when  the  patient's  general  nutrition  is 
impaired. 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  excessive  hypertrophy  and  its  treatment, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  condition  is  actually  of  frequent 
occurrence.  If,  however,  constant  throbbing  of  the  vessels  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  cardiac  impulse  render  the  patient  uncomfortable,  sedatives  may 
be  necessary,  but  should  always  be  given  Avith  care,  lest  the  heart  be  unneces- 
sarily depressed.  Two-drop  doses  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  or  of  veratrum 
viride  may  be  given  in  such  cases,  or  nerv^e-sedatives,  like  bromide  of  potash 
or  the  elixir  of  the  valerianate  of  ammonium,  may  be  used.  It  is  also  advis- 
able in  these  cases  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels. 
The  same  remedies  will  be  applicable  when  fulness  of  the  head  or  tinnitus 
aurium  is  present. 

When  compensation  begins  to  fail,  the  patient  should  at  once  be  placed  at 
complete  rest.  Rest  alone  may  be  sufficient  in  mild  cases  to  restore  the  cardiac 
power.  If  the  patient  cannot  lie  flat  in  bed,  a  few  additional  pillows  may 
serve  to  make  him  easy,  or  a  bed-rest  may  be  readily  improvised.  Perfect 
quiet  must  be  enjoined  and  the  dietetic  regulations  rigidly  enforced. 
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Koniodies  will  now  be  iiotHlod  to  stiiuuliik'  tlio  action  of  the  heart,  and  of 
theso  (lio-italis  oasilv  takes  the  lead  in  its  certainty  of  action  and  in  its  power. 
The  indications  for  the  use  of  digitalis  arc  weakness  and  irregularity  of  the 
heart's  action,  with  signs  of  failing  circulation.  When  these  indications  are 
present  in  any  case  of  valvular  disease,  the  drug  may  be  given  without  regard 
to  the  particular  valvular  lesion.  Objection  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  digi- 
talis in  aortic  regurgitation,  on  the  ground  that  the  prolongation  of  diastole 
produced  by  the  remetly  tends  to  increase  the  regurgitation  and  leads  to 
further  dilatation  of  the  heart.  As  a  uaatter  of  clinical  experience,  however, 
dioitalis  is  of  value  in  all  forms  of  valvular  disease,  and  should  always  be  used 
when  the  indications  of  failing  compensation  are  presented.  The  beneficial  effects 
are  perhaps  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  mitral  than  in  aortic  disease,  but  the 
explanation  of  this,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  failure 
of  compensation  is  more  gradual  and  attended  with  less  degeneration  of  the  myo- 
cardium in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the 
powder,  the  tincture,  or  the  infusion,  I  have  found  no  decided  advantage  of 
one  of  these  over  another,  but  have  used  the  tincture  more  commonly  than  the 
infusion  or  powder  because  of  the  convenience  of  its  administration  in  varying 
doses.  Unless  symptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  always  best  to  begin  with  small  doses, 
and  to  increase  them  gradually  or  rapidly  accoi'ding  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
'J'o  adults  from  five  to  ten  minims  may  be  given  at  a  dose,  and  repeated  from 
three  to  five  times  daily ;  but  it  is  often  desirable  to  exceed  this  quantity, 
and  certain  patients  will  bear  half-drachm  doses  for  a  long  time  without 
unpleasant  eifect.  Two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  infusion,  or  from 
one-half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  the  leaves  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
tincture.  Ordinarily,  the  remedy  is  given  by  the  moutii,  but  sometimes, 
when  the  condition  of  the  stomach  forbids  this  mode  of  administration, 
rectal  enemata  of  the  infusion  may  be  employed.  They  are  apt  to  prove 
irritating,  however,  and  are  only  occasionally  advisable.  The  same  objection 
may  be  urged  to  the  hypodermic  administration,  though  it  is  not  of  sufficient 
weight  to  prevent  this  mode  of  administration  in  cases  of  special  urgency. 
The  pain  caused  is  often  acute,  and  the  local  inflammatory  reaction  decided, 
but  I  have  never  seen  an  abscess  produced.  The  glucoside  digitaline  is  of 
variable  composition,  and  has  not  in  my  hands  produced  the  effects  of  the 
crude  drug  with  anv  great  regularitv.  It  does,  however,  in  a  measure,  act 
as  a  cardiac  stimulant,  and  may  be  used  in  granules  or  hypodermically  in 
doses  of  about  a  fiftieth  of  a  grain. 

Under  the  inflnence  of  digitalis  the  heart  becomes  slowed  and  steadied  in 
its  action,  the  force  of  the  systole  and  pulse  becomes  increased,  and  the  blood- 
pressure  is  decidedly  elevated.  The  promptness  with  which  the  effects  are  pro- 
duced and  the  signs  of  failure  of  compensation  are  dissipated  is  often  most 
gratifying.  When  dyspnoea  and  oedema  are  present,  there  is  soon  noted  a  de- 
crease in  the  rate  and  oppression  of  the  res|)iration,  cough  is  lessened,  and 
the  dropsy  begins  to  subside.  A  valuable  evidence  of  the  good  effect  of  the 
remedy  is  seen   in  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  which  loses  its 
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high  color  and  becomes  clear  and  lower  in  specific  gravity.  In  all  cases  the 
characters  and  the  quantity  of  the  urine  should  be  carefully  noted  as  a  reli- 
able indication  of  the  action  of  the  drug.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found  in 
cases  marked  by  great  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action  that  digitalis  alone  is 
without  eifect,  whereas  a  combination  with  tincture  of  belledonna  or  tincture 
of  nux  vomica  proves  benefi(ual. 

The  use  of  digitalis  is,  however,  attended  with  injurious  effects  in  certain 
cases.  Not  rarely  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  administer  the  remedr  on 
account  of  gastric  irritability  and  vomiting.  The  powder  is  especially  irri- 
tating, and  may  give  rise  to  vomiting  after  each  administration.  In  these 
cases  the  iufusion  is  sometimes  better  borne,  but  the  drug  may  be  rejected 
when  given  in  any  form. 

Regarding  the  so-called  cumulative  action  of  digitalis,  little  risk  is  to  be 
apprehended  if  proper  care  be  observed  during  the  administration  of  the  drug. 
Should  the  pulse  l)ecome  extremely  tense  and  slowed  below  the  normal,  and 
the  excretion  of  urine  continue  deficient  or  even  diminish,  the  dose  of  digitalis 
should  be  reduced  or  the  remedy  be  suspended.  If  full  doses  are  required  during 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  it  is  judicious  to  reduce  the  amount  adminis- 
tered for  a  few  days  at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  .  Certainly  also  if  the  desired 
effect  on  the  heart  is  secured,  the  dose  should  be  promptly  reduced,  and  con- 
tinued at  the  lowest  point  adequate  to  maintain  the  effect.  In  rare  instances 
alarming  symptoms  of  gastric  and  cardiac  disorder  appear  suddenly  during 
the  administration  of  digitalis.  These  consist  of  nausea  and  repeated  vomit- 
ing, renewed  rapidity  and  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action,  and  rapid  or  weak 
pulse  so  that  collapse  may  be  threatened.  Whether  these  symptoms  are  toxic 
and  due  to  a  cumulative  action  of  digitalis,  or,  as  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to 
me,  proceed  from  severe  gastric  catarrh,  induced  by  digitalis  or  otherwise,  the 
drug  must  be  instantly  withdrawn.  Counter-irritation  and  the  internal  use  of 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  and  brandy  will  be  followed  by  subsidence  of  the 
alarming  symptoms. 

Even  when  it  does  not  disagree,  digitalis  often  proves  unavailing,  and  other 
cardiac  stimulants  may  be  substituted.  Caffeine  will  sometimes  be  found  an 
admirable  remedy  in  doses  of  five  to  seven  grains.  It  is  easily  borne  by  the 
stomach,  and  is  decidedly  diuretic,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  causing  wake- 
fulness in  some  cases.  The  citrate  is  more  soluble  than  the  alkaloid  itself,  and 
is  the  salt  in  general  use.  I  have  sometimes  found  the  hypodermic  use  of  this 
remedy  of  value  in  urgent  cases,  w^hen  time  or  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
forbade  the  customary  mode  of  administration.  It  is  rendered  sufficiently  sol- 
uble by  combination  with  the  salicylate  or  benzoate  of  sodium,  according  to 
the  following;  formulae  of  Tanret : 

I^.  Sodii  salicylatis,  gr.  xlviij  ; 

Caffeinse,  gr.  Ixij  ; 

Aquae  destillat.,  foiss. 

Each  fifteen  minims  contain  six  grains  of  caffeine. 
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Ty.  Sodium  bcnzoiit.,  gr.  xlv  ; 

Caffeiiuv,  gr.  xxxviij  ; 

Aqujo  dest.,  fsiss. 


Eaoli  fifUvn  ininiins  ooutain  four  grains  of  caffeine.  The  solutions  should 
always  be  freshly  prepared. 

Strophantluis  in  the  form  of  the  tincture,  of  which  three  to  eight  minims 
may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  sometimes  proves  valuable,  but  more 
ot^en  is  unreliable.  The  action  of  strophantluis  is  similar  to  that  of  digitalis, 
and  it  rarely  influences  cases  in  which  the  latter  has  failed.  Fretjuently,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  useful  when  it  is  desirable  to  interrupt  the  use  of  digitalis  tem- 
porarilv.  The  sulphate  of  sparteine  is  a  powerful  cardiac  stimulant  and  an 
efficient  diuretic.  I.  have  found  it  serviceable  in  cases  of  valvular  disease  in 
wliich  dropsy  was  pronounced.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  sixth  to  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  in  simple  w'atery  solution.  Adonidin  and  convallaria  majalis  have 
been  lauded  as  remedies  equalling  digitalis,  but  their  reliability  may  be  seriously 
questioned. 

One  other  cardiac  stimulant  of  undoubted  value  remains  to  be  considered — 
namelv,  nitro-glvcerin.  It  is  invaluable  in  cases  in  which  vascular  tension  is 
high,  and  therefore  is  more  often  useful  in  aortic  than  in  mitral  lesipns.  One 
drop  of  the  officinal  1  per  cent,  solution  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours 
by  the  mouth  or  hypodermically,  and  the  dose  may  be  gradually  increased, 
unless  headache  be  produced.  Under  the  action  of  nitro-glycerin  the  peripheral 
blood-vessels  are  dilated  and  the  blood-pressure  diminished,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  cardiac  power  is  increased.  The  removal  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
circulation  in  the  arterioles  manifests  itself  by  the  relief  of  the  cardiac  distress  or 
pain  experienced  in  most  of  the  cases  towdiich  this  drug  is  specially  applicable, 
and  by  the  general  improvement  of  the  patient. 

In  addition  to  the  cardiac  stimulants  it  is  often  essential  to  administer 
remedies  w^iose  action  is  that  of  general  tonics,  such  as  strychnine  and  quinine. 
Nux  vomica,  or  strychnine  in  particular,  is  of  great  value  as  a  general  tonic  as 
well  as  a  cardiac  stimulant.     The  combination — 

^i.  Tinct.  digitalis, 

Tinct.  nucis  vomicae,  da.  f^j, 

in  doses  often  or  fifteen  minims,  may  be  active  when  digitalis  alone  has  failed ; 
and  especially  in  cases  in  which  cardiac  degeneration  is  advanced  is  its  use  to 
be  commended.  Strychnine  alone  may  be  given  as  a  general  tonic  when  com- 
pensation has  been  largely  restored,  or  in  larger  dose  I  have  found  it  valuable, 
given  hypodermically,  in  sudden  failure  of  the  cardiac  power.  Quinine  is 
advantageously  combined  with  digitalis  in  pill  form  for  use  in  cases  in  which 
the  compensation  is  below  the  requirements  of  healthy  circulation  and  the 
systemic  tone  deficient. 

When  in  the  course  of  valvular  disease  the  heart-power  suddenly  fails  and 
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the  symptoms  become  urgent,  remedies  are  required  whose  action  is  more 
immediate  than  those  which  have  been  named.  Among  tliese  whiskey  or 
brandy,  ether,  ammonium,  strychnine,  or  atropine,  used  hypodermically,  or  nitrite 
of  amyl  by  inhalation,  may  be  employed.  Their  action,  however,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  strychnine  and  atropine,  is  fugacious,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  at 
the  same  time  to  administer  digitalis  or  other  remedies  whose  effect,  though 
longer  delayed,  is  more  lasting  or  permanent. 

In  some  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  the  entire  venous  system  is  overfilled 
with  blood,  cyanosis  reaches  an  extreme  degree,  and  the  cavitie.s  of  the  heart, 
particularly  the  right  ventricle,  are  so  distended  that  no  amoiuit  of  stimulation 
will  restore  the  cardiac  action  unless  the  intracardial  pressure  be  relieved. 
Before  I  ventured  to  bleed  in  such  conditions  I  observed  several  remarkable 
cases  Avhere,  after  spontaneous  hsemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  or  the  bronchial 
tubes,  prompt  and  progressive  relief  followed  ;  and  experience  soon  convinced 
me  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  venesec- 
tion. A  few  ounces  of  blood  taken  directly  from  a  vein  of  the  arm  relieves 
the  heart  and  restores  its  power  of  contraction.  In  milder  cases  the  use  of 
leeches  or  the  wet  cup  about  the  chest  and  neck  or  in  the  hepatic  region  may 
be  sufficient ;  but  when  cyanosis  is  marked  immediate  venesection  should  be 

Fig.  17. 


Before  Bleeding. 


After  Bleeding. 

performed.     In  an  extreme  case  I  punctured  the  right  ventricle  itself,  with 

instant  relief  of  the  patient,  followed  by  permanent  restoration  under  the  use 

of  cardiac  stimulants.     I  cannot  say,  however,  that  further  experience  with  this 

delicate  procedure  has  impressed  me  with  any  belief  in  its  reliability.    It  must  at 

best  be  viewed  as  an  extreme  and  almost  desperate  measure.     It  is  a  mistake  to 

say  that  bleeding  is  permissible  only  in  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  strong,  for  in 

the  instances  in  which  it  proves  of  greatest  service  the  left  ventricle  is  so  empty 

of  blood  that  its  contractions  are  ineffectual 
Vol.  II.— 21 


As  soon  as  the  right  heart  is 
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rclioviHl  tlie  I'iiviihUioii  tliroiigh  the  luiigri  is  re-established,  the  left  heart  siip- 
])lied  with  blood,  and  the  pulse  gains  in  force  and  regularity.  The  graphic 
illustration  of  these  facts  is  seen  in  the  preceding  sphygniographic  tracings 
from  a  ease  ol"  mitral  regurgitation.  The  patient  was  cyanosed,  the  peripheral 
veins  wei'e  distended,  dyspn^ni  was  extreme.  After  removal  of  sixteen  ounces 
of  blood  the  pulse  became  slower  and  more  regular,  cyanosis  disappeared,  and 
the  patient  was  able  to  lie  in  bed. 

Bleeding  is  not,  however,  to  be  performed  in  all  cases  in  which  cyanosis  is 
present.  There  are  certain  disadvantages  which  properly  restrict  its  use  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  sudden  and  extreme  distention  of  the  venous  system 
and  right  heart  demands  instant  relief.  After  venesection  the  blood-vessels 
soon  retill  with  serum  from  the  tissues,  and  the  blood  is  diluted  to  a  degree 
which  may  prove  injurious  to  the  cardiac  and  general  nutrition.  This  danger, 
however,  may  be  trifling  compared  with  that  which  threatens  life,  and  in  such 
cases  venesection  is  demanded. 

Relief  may  also  be  afforded  the  venous  repletion  by  purgation.  Mild 
salines  may  suffice,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  more  active  purges, 
such  as  calomel  or  blue-mass,  but  irritating,  drastic  purges  should  be  avoided 
on  account  of  their  tendency  to  induce  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membranes  and  to  render  the  stomach  unretentive.  The  treatment  by 
administering  concentrated  solutions  of  Epsom  salt  or  other  salines,  before 
breakfast  in  particular,  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  stomach  may  not  tolerate 
the  doses,  and  afterward  prove  rebellious  to  food  or  other  medicines.  The 
well-known  pill  of  digitalis,  blue-mass,  and  squill,  with  or  without  quinine  or 
strychnine,  is  valuable  in  cases  in  which  purgation  seems  desirable  to  relieve 
the  venous  system,  but  is  especially  useful  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac 
dropsy.  I  have  often  continued  such  a  combination,  using  at  the  same 
time  an  antiseptic  mouth-wash  to  lessen  the  risk  of  salivation  for  considerable 
periods  of  time  with  happy  effect,  although  no  purgation  followed.  In  one 
instance,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  directions,  a  lad  of  fifteen  years, 
suffering  with  bad  mitral  disease  and  extensive  dropsy  which  had  proved 
rebellious  to  treatment,  took  nightly  for  a  number  of  months  a  pill  containing 
blue-mass  in  the  above  combination  ;  no  salivation  and  no  purgation  occurred, 
but  a  gradual  return  ensued  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  good  general  health. 
The  toleration  of  small  doses  of  mercurials  shown  by  cardiac  cases  has  often 
surprised  me. 

In  the  course  of  valvular  disease  special  symptoms  -vvill  occasionally  arise 
and  assume  a  degree  of  prominence  requiring  treatment  additional  to  that  of 
the  general  condition. 

Dyspnoea  is  a  prominent  indication  of  failing  compensation,  and  may  for  a 
long  time  be  the  only  symptom.  The  cardiac  stimulants,  and  particularly 
digitalis  and  nitro-glycerin,  may  alone  suffice  to  relieve  the  patient,  or  purely 
symptomatic  remedies  may  be  required  in  addition.  Bromide  of  potassium  or 
opium  may  be  used  in  these  cases.  Opium,  in  particular,  is  a  valuable  adju- 
vant in  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which  subjective  symptoms,  such  as  dyspnoea 
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and  pain,  are  marked,  but  it  should  be  used  reluctantly  and  only  in  moderate 
doses.     The  following  combination  is  valuable  in  cases  of  this  kind  : 

I^.  Quininse  sulphatis,  gr,  xxiv  ; 

Pulv.  digitalis,  "  gr.  xij  vel  gr.  xxiv; 

Ext.  opii,  gr.  j  vel  gr.  ij. — M. 

Div.  in  pil.  No.  xxiv. 
Sig.  One  pill  three  times  daily. 

In  desperate  cases,  however,  the  distress  is  so  extreme  that  morphine  is 
demanded  by  hypodermic  injection.  Occasionally,  where  it  is  resorted  to 
merely  to  secure  euthanasia,  it  happens  that  the  gain  of  nervous  tone  follow- 
ing relief  of  suffering  is  so  great  as  to  lead  to  marked  improvement  in  the 
cardiac  action.  The  bromide  of  potassium  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  to 
twenty  grains  in  simple  elixir  just  before  retiring,  and  often  obviates  unpleas- 
ant attacks  of  nocturnal  dyspnoea. 

When  marked  dyspnoea  or  orthopncea  is  observed,  a  careful  physical  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  should  be  made  to  determine  whether  pulmonary  oedema 
or  hydrothorax  complicates  the  case.  If  either  of  these  conditions  be  detected, 
mild  purgation  may  be  sufficient  to  bring  relief,  but  when  they  are  marked 
active  treatment  will  be  required.  The  cardiac  stimulant  in  use  should  be 
given  freely,  and  in  case  of  oedema  cups  placed  over  the  back  are  often  of 
service.  The  patient's  position  in  bed  should  be  frequently  changed  to  pre- 
vent hypostatic  pneumonia.  In  these  cases  also  strychnine  is  a  valuable 
Inspiratory  stimulant  and  tonic.  AVhen  hydrothorax  is  present  paracentesis 
may  be  required.  The  fact  that  organic  heart  disease  exists  is  no  contraindi- 
cation ;  on  the  contrary,  its  presence  calls  for  the  operation  earlier  and  more 
often  than  in  cases  of  effusion  from  pleurisy.  In  three  cases,  now  in  my 
wards,  of  cardiac  hydrothorax  without  external  oedema,  repeated  tapping  lias 
been  performed,  each  time  with  decided  relief  of  the  symptoms. 

In  cases  in  which  the  sudden  paroxysmal  dyspnoea,  called  ''cardiac  asthma," 
occurs,  Hoffmann's  anodyne  is  a  remedy  of  great  value.  A  half-teaspoonful  or 
a  teaspoonful  may  be  given  in  cold  water,  and  repeated  if  necessary  after  one 
hour.  Bromide  of  potassium  given  at  bed-time  will  often  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  such  attacks,  and  in  very  severe  cases  two  or  three  drops  of  nitrite  of 
amyl  may  be  inhaled  from  a  handkerchief. 

Chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  so  common  in  elderly  persons  with 
valvular  disease,  are  additional  causes  of  dyspnoea,  and  require  the  special 
treatment  adapted  to  those  conditions. 

Palpitation  and  other  subjective  sensations  about  the  heart  are  frequently 
distressing  symptoms.  If  over-compensation  be  inferred  as  the  cause  of  con- 
stant palpitation,  tincture  of  aconite  or  of  veratrum  viride  may  be  given  ;  but 
more  frequently  such  palpitation  results  from  nervous  excitability,  and  is  most 
appropriately  controlled  by  sedatives  like  bromide  of  potassium  or  the  elixir 
of  valerianate  of  ammonium.  Slight  discomfort  about  the  heart  gains  import- 
ance from  the  fact  that  the  patient's  attention  is  constantly  fixed  upon  his  con- 
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(litioii.  It  iiiav  oiU'ii  1)0  veliovod  l)y  fbnicntution.s  or  poultices  or  by  painting 
witli  tiiu'turi'  of  iiKlinc.  When  severe  these  simple  measures  should  be  sup- 
plemented bv  the  sedative  remedies  just  mentioned,  and  in  bad  cases  mor- 
phine mav  be  employed.  When  marked  anginoid  pains  are  experienced, 
morphine  with  atntpine  may  be  administered  liypodermically  or  nitrite  of 
amvl  bv  inhalation.  In  cases  of  this  character  also  it  will  often  be  found  that 
nitro-olveerin  is  preferable  to  digitalis,  the  latter  sometimes  even  increasing  the 
cardiac  distress.  An  ice-bag  or  Leiter's  tubes  ajtplicd  to  the  heart  or  a  blister 
over  the  prjecordium  may  be  of  additional  benefit  in  maintaining  the  effect  of 
the  sedative  remedies. 

Abdominal  pain  in  association  with  congestion  of  the  liver  is  rarely  urgent, 
but  frequently  disquieting.  Counter-irritation  with  iodine  or  poultices  may  be 
of  value  in  conjunction  with  depletion  of  the  portal  system  by  saline  purges. 
In  other  cases  epigastric  pain  results  from  distention  of  the  stomach  or  colon, 
and  is  most  readily  relieved  by  the  use  of  carminatives  and  hot  fomentations. 
Hoffmann's  anodyne  is  of  value  in  these  cases,  but  chlorodyne,  in  doses  of 
five  or  ten  drops,  is  even  more  prompt  and  efficient. 

Other  gastric  symptoms,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  are 
frequently  present.  They  result  from  the  congested  state  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  are  sometimes  combined  with  the  evidences  of  congestion  of  the  liver, 
the  bile-ducts,  and  the  intestines.  These  symptoms  can  only  be  permanently 
relieved  when  compensation  is  restored,  but  may  require  palliative  treatment. 
Nnx  vomica,  gentian,  or  other  stomachics  given  before  the  meals  will  often 
improve  the  appetite,  and  small  doses  of  morphine,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  chlo- 
roform may  suffice  to  control  vomiting  when  urgent.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  pill 
form,  combined  with  small  doses  of  opium,  or  bismuth  with  creasote  or  car- 
bolic acid,  is  of  value  when  diarrhoea  supervenes. 

The  most  important  symptom,  however,  in  the  course  of  valvular  disease, 
for  which  special  treatment  is  required,  is  dropsy.  In  mild  cases  rest  in  bed 
and  moderate  doses  of  digitalis  suffice.  In  severe  cases  digitalis  must  be 
given  freely.  It  proves  effectual  in  dropsy  by  stimulating  the  heart  and  cir- 
culation, by  increasing  the  flow  of  urine,  and  by  contracting  the  peripheral 
blood-vessels.  No  other  of  the  cardiac  stimulants  possesses  all  of  these  qual- 
ities to  the  same  degree  as  digitalis,  and  none  of  them  is  as  often  of  value  in 
the  removal  of  this  symptom.  Sometimes,  when  digitalis  has  failed,  caffeine  or 
sparteine  or  nitro-glycerin  may  be  useful,  but  more  commonly  in  such  cases  these 
remedies  will  fail.  Remedies  should  at  the  same  time  be  given  to  deplete  the 
blood  by  purgation  or  diuresis.  Calomel  and  blue-mass  are  hydragogue  cathar- 
tics of  great  value  in  the  dropsy  of  cardiac  as  well  as  renal  disease.  Either  of 
them  may  be  combined  with  digitalis  and  squill  in  pill  form : 
^.  Pulv.  digitalis, 

Pulv.  scillae,  da.  gr.  xxiv  ; 

Hydrarg.  chlor.  mitis,  gr.  xij  vel  gr.  xxiv. — M. 

Div.  in  pil.  No.  xxiv. 
Sig.  One  pill  every  four  hours. 
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Compound  jalap  powder  and  elaterium  are  also  valuable  purgatives,  but 
are  more  irritating  to  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Squill  is  an  efficient  diuretic 
when  the  kidneys  are  healthy,  but  if  renal  irritation  be  present  the  salts  of 
potassium  are  preferable,  and  are  often  combined  with  infusion  of  digitalis. 
Juniper  in  the  form  of  gin  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  but  is  apt  to  be  irritating  to 
the  kidneys. 

As  an  aid  to  these  measures  tlie  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  as  dry  as 
possible,  no  unnecessary  liquid  being  ingested.  Tiie  use  of  hot-air  baths  or 
medicinal  diaphoretics  is  to  be  reprobated,  the  cardiac  depression  incident  to 
this  method  making  it  unsafe. 

When  the  extremities  are  excessively  swollen  and  the  skin  distended,  liquid 
may  be  withdrawn  by  direct  incision  or  puncture,  and  the  embarrassment  to 
the  circulation  thereby  relieved ;  but  the  danger  of  erysipelatous  inflammation 
is  incurred  by  such  treatment.  A  safer  method  of  direct  removal  of  fluid  is 
the  insertion  of  fine  silver  trocars  with  rubber  tubing  attached,  the  so-called 
Southey's  tubes.  The  fluid  slowly  escapes  through  the  tube,  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  serious  inflammation. 

In  case  of  transudation  into  the  serous  sacs,  especially  those  of  the  pleurae 
and  peritoneum,  the  ordinary  treatment  for  dropsy  may  be  instituted  ;  but 
when  this  fails  or  serious  pressure  is  exerted  by  the  fluid,  paracentesis  must 
be  performed  and  may  require  repetition.  Attention  has  already  been  called 
to  the  conditions  under  whicli  venesection  may  be  found  a  valuable  remedy. 

Nervous  symptoms,  such  as  headache  and  wakefulness,  require  palliative 
treatment  as  long  as  the  compensation  remains  impaired.  Bromide  of  potas- 
sium, Hoffmann's  anodyne,  valerianate  of  ammonium,  or  opium  may  serve  to 
allay  the  headache  and  to  procure  quiet  sleep.  In  cases  of  extreme  cardiac 
failure  and  suppression  of  the  renal  secretion  serious  symptoms  of  an  ursemic 
nature  may  occur,  and  will  require  active  treatment.  Free  purgation  by  means 
of  the  remedies  before  mentioned  should  be  established,  and  cardiac  stimulants 
should  be  given  in  large  doses.  If  the  latter  fail  on  account  of  over-disten- 
tion  of  the  right  heart,  or  if  dangerous  cerebral  congestion  be  present,  vene- 
section affords  the  only  hope  of  relief.  Twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  blood 
should  be  at  once  removed  from  a  vein  of  the  arm,  and  the  cardiac  stimu- 
lant administered  in  the  maximum  doses  immediately  afterward.  The  potas- 
sium salts  may  aid  in  promoting  the  flow  of  urine,  but  jalap  is  likely  to  be 
irritating. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  stomach,  nose,  or  uterus  require  the  same 
treatment  as  in  case  of  haemorrhage  from  other  causes,  though  active  meas- 
ures are  rarely  demanded.  Cold  and  pressure  may  be  applied  locally  if  pos- 
sible, and  morphine  should  be  given  to  quiet  the  patient's  mind.  Internal 
haemostatics,  like  ergot  and  turpentine,  probably  have  little  value  in  the  ha?m- 
orrhages  of  valvular  disease.  Styptics  may  be  used  in  case  of  epistaxis,  and 
in  severe  cases  the  posterior  nares  may  require  plugging.  If  tlie  loss  of 
blood  has  been  so  great  as  to  exsanguinate  the  patient,  hypodermic  injections 
of  warm  salt  water  may  be  necessary  to  re-establish  the  circulation  and  pre- 
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vent  fatal  anaMiiia  ol"  the  brain  ;  but  the  liaMiiorrhagc  is  apt  to  be  renewed  as 
yoon  as  the  ve.ssels  begin  to  fill. 

A\hen  the  lieavt  has  regained  its  conipensatory  power  the  convalescence 
slionld  be  eondneted  with  great  care.  Excessive  fatigue,  emotion,  and  hygienic 
errors  of  all  kinds  must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  tonics  may  be  administered 
with  advantage,  particularly  such  as  contain  iron  or  arsenic  and  strychnine. 
Moderate  exercise  should  be  gradually  resumed,  but  on  the  first  evidence  of 
I'ailure  of  compensation  the  patient  must  be  put  at  absolute  rest  in  bed. 

Cardiac  Thrombosis. 

Clotting  of  blood  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  take  place  imme- 
diately before  or  after  the  death  of  the  patient,  or  a  considerable  time  before 
the  fatal  issue  of  various  diseases.  In  rare  instances  thrombosis  occurs  at  long 
periods,  perhaps  years,  before  the  patient's  death,  and  the  clot  is  found  at  the 
autopsy  transformed  by  subsequent  degenerative  or  formative  changes.  The 
clots  which  are  formed  in  the  agonal  period  or  after  death  are  distinguished  by 
their  reddish  or  yellowish  appearance,  by  their  softness,  and  by  the  fact  that 
thev  are  readily  removed  from  the  cavity  without  destruction  of  the  endocardial 
lining.  The  color  of  the  clot  may  be  altered  in  certain  diseases,  as  in  jaun- 
dice when  there  is  sometimes  a  marked  icteric  hue,  or  in  leukaemia  when  they 
may  be  soft  and  of  pnriform  appearance ;  and  the  other  characters  vary  with 
the  disease  from  which  the  patient  suffers.  True  cardiac  thrombi,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  usually  much  harder,  sometimes  quite  gray  or  white,  at  other  times 
red  or  brown,  and  are  firmly  attached  to  the  endocardium,  so  that  portions  of 
this  membrane  are  torn  off  when  the  clot  is  removed. 

Heart-clots  are  more  common  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  heart,  and  in  the 
auricles  than  in  the  ventricles.  In  the  auricles  they  are  most  frequently  found 
in  the  appendices,  Avhile  in  the  ventricles  the  favorite  seat  is  near  the  apex. 
They  are  usually  more  or  less  rounded  in  outline,  and  may  be  attached  to  the 
heart- wall  by  a  broad  base  or  by  a  narrow  pedicle,  when  they  resemble  poly- 
poid tumors,  for  which  they  have  been  frequently  mistaken.  These  pedicu- 
lated  clots — or  vegetations  globuleuses,  as  Lsennec  designated  them — are  found 
most  frequently  near  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle.  Spherical  clots,  or 
"ball-thrombi,"  have  been  found  in  the  auricles  by  Recklinghausen  and  other 
observers.  They  are  more  or  less  spherical,  and  entirely  detached  from  the 
endocardium. 

The  size  of  the  heart-clot  varies  from  that  of  a  pin-point  to  large  masses 
which  almost  fill  the  cavity  of  the  auricle  or  ventricle.  Sometimes  the  throm- 
bus projects  through  the  valvular  orifice,  and  may  extend  into  the  adjoining 
cavity  or  for  long  distances  into  the  emerging  vessels. 

Secondary  changes  may  take  place  within  the  clot.  If  life  be  prolonged, 
contraction  of  the' thrombus  occurs,  and  the  color  becomes  lighter  as  the  red 
corpuscles  are  pressed  out  or  disintegrated.  On  the  other  hand,  softening  of 
the  central  portions  may  take  place,  and  a  somewhat  cystic  formation  may  be 
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thus  produced.     Calcareous  infiltration  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  cardio- 
lith,  such  as  are  occasionally  detected. 

The  causes  which  induce  cardiac  thi'ombosis  are  those  which  are  operative 
in  any  case  of  clotting  of  blood  within  its  natural  channels.  There  may  be 
abnormal  slowing  of  the  circulation,  alterations  of  the  blood  itself,  which  tend 
to  greater  ease  of  coagulation,  and  roughening  of  the  endocardium.  The  pc>int 
at  which  the  thrombus  is  attached  will  usually  be  found  to  present  some  form 
of  localized  degeneration,  as,  for  example,  an  atheromatous  ulcer.  The  fre- 
quency of  such  endocardial  conditions,  with  the  tendency  to  slowing  of  the 
circulation,  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  cardiac  thrombosis  in  the  course  of 
valvular  diseases  of  the  heart.  Slowing  of  the  current  may,  however,  be  alone 
sufficient,  as  in  pericarditis,  myocarditis,  or  in  various  states  of  lowered  general 
vitality.  Changes  in  the  blood  itself,  which  increase  its  tendency  to  sponta- 
neous coagulation,  occur  in  various  febrile  diseases,  particularly  pneumonia  and 
diphtheria,  and  in  certain  diseases  not  associated  with  fever,  but  in  which  a 
condensation  of  the  blood  results  from  loss  of  serum  in  diarrhoea  or  other 
discharges. 

The  symptoms  presented  in  cases  of  cardiac  thrombosis  are  usually 
indefinite  in  nature.  Signs  of  cardiac  weakness  are  generally  prominent.  The 
pulse  becomes  rapid  and  irregular,  the  apex-beat  is  weak,  and  the  sounds  may 
be  scarcely  audible.  Vertigo,  syncopal  attacks,  and  dyspnoea  are  frequently 
noted,  and  there  may  be  external  evidences  of  failing  circulation — cyanosis  or 
lividity,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  the  like.  Embolism  may  occur  from 
the  breaking  off  of  portions  of  the  clot.  Those  coming  from  the  right  heart 
may  obstruct  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  lead  to  great  dyspnoea, 
thoracic  pain,  cough,  and  bloody  expectoration,  with  physical  signs  of  consol- 
idation of  portions  of  the  lung.  In  other  cases  embolic  occlusion  occurs  in 
branches  of  the  systemic  circulation,  especially  in  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  or 
the  brain. 

Sudden  death  may  occur  when  a  large  clot  suddenly  obstructs  one  of  the 
orifices  of  the  heart  or  one  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Sudden  death  in  the  course 
of  infectious  fevers  was  formerly  ascribed  to  heart-clot  in  all  cases,  but  is  per- 
haps more  frequently  due  to  other  causes. 

The  diagnosis  of  cardiac  thrombosis  is  practically  impossible,  though  if 
great  circulatory  weakness  be  developed  in  the  course  of  diseases  with  which 
clotting  of  the  blood  is  apt  to  occur,  and  if  embolic  manifestations  supervene, 
a  probable  diagnosis  may  be  entertained. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave.  Sudden  death  may  occur  at  any  time,  and 
recovery  rarely  takes  place. 

The  treatment  must  be  entirely  symptomatic.  Cardiac  stimulants  must  be 
given  when  the  heart-power  fails,  but  too  vigorous  stimulation  may  result  in 
breaking  off  of  portions  of  the  clot  and  consequent  embolism.  Rest,  suitable 
diet,  and  other  hygienic  measures,  such  as  are  appropriate  in  cardiac  diseases 
generally,  should  be  instituted. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  MYOCARDIUM. 

By  WILLIAM  PEPPER. 


Atrophy. 

Definition. — Atrophy  of  the  heart  is  the  diminution  in  the  size  apd  in  the 
amount  of  museuhn-  substance  of  the  heart,  with  corresponding  reduction  of 
the  weight  of  the  organ. 

Etiology. — Atrophy  may  be  general  or  local,  and  the  causes  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  form  present.  Local  atrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  has  been  noted 
in  the  description  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  decreased  sup- 
ply of  blood  passing  into  this  cavity  through  the  stenotic  orifice.  Areas  of  local- 
ized atrophy  are  also  found  associated  with  other  degenerative  changes  of  the 
myocardium,  particularly  with  fibroid  overgrowth.  In  these  cases  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  muscular  fibres  is  destructive  to  their  nutrition. 

Generalized  cardiac  atrophy  is  found  in  old  age  and  in  many  wasting  dis- 
eases in  which  the  nutrition  of  the  entire  system  fails.  It  is  rarely  absent  in 
persons  who  have  died  of  long-continued  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  frequently 
occurs  in  phthisis,  prolonged  suppuration,  diabetes,  and  obstruction  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. Quain  found  the  heart  decreased  in  size  in  one-half  of  his  series  of  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  More  or  less  generalized  atrophy  may  result  from 
the  pressure  of  tumors,  of  pericardial  effusions,  or  of  abnormal  deposits  of  sub- 
pericardial  fat ;  but  in  these  cases  there  is  often  hypertrophy  instead  of  atrophy. 
A  moderate  obstruction  to  the  coronary  circulation  may  be  productive  of  atrophy 
of  the  heart  from  insufficiency  of  nutrition,  while  more  decided  coronary  dis- 
ease leads  to  mvocardial  deg-enerations. 

Congenital  deficiency  in  the  size  of  the  heart  was  pointed  out  by  Rokitan- 
sky,  and  later  by  Virchow,  as  exi.sting  in  young  women  suffering  with  chloro- 
sis. It  is  generally  associated  with  small ness  of  the  aorta  and  arterial  system, 
and  with  imperfect  development  of  the  genital  organs.  Such  a  congenital  con- 
dition cannot  be  designated  as  atrophy,  but  has  been  appropriately  named  hy- 
poplasia. In  some  cases  it  may  result  from  arrest  of  development  after  birth. 
Cardiac  hypoplasia  is  occasionally  seen  in  men,  and  is  not  infrequent  in  ha?mo- 
philiacs ;  but  in  phthisis  the  smallness  of  the  heart  is  the  result  rather  than, 
as  was  formerly  believed,  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  size  of  the  heart  is  often  decidedly  diminished  and 
its  weight  decreased.  In  one  of  Quain's  cases,  in  a  girl  of  fourteen  years,  the 
weight  was  but  one  ounce  and  fourteen  drachms,  and  Bramwell  records  an 
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instance  in  an  adnlt  in  which  the  weight  was  only  two  ounces  and  twelve 
drachms.  The  surface  of  the  heart  is  irregular,  wrinkled,  and  distorted,  and 
the  coronary  arteries  are  highly  tortuous.  The  subpericardial  fat  disappears, 
and  may  be  replaced  by  oedematous  or  mucus-like  tissue.  The  muscular  sub- 
stance may  be  pale  in  color  and  quite  firm  ;  more  frequently  it  is  dark-brown 
or  ochre-colored  and  softer  than  normal.  These  cases  have  been  called  brown 
atrophy.  Microscopically  the  fibres  are  found  to  be  narrow,  and  are  generally 
more  or  less  granular.  Sometimes  fatty  degeneration  is  quite  marked,  and  in 
the  cases  of  brown  atrophy  brownish  pigment-granules  are  seen  at  the  ends  of 
ttie  nucleus  or  filling  the  whole  cell.  They  are  probably  derivatives  of  the 
normal  coloring  matter  of  the  muscle,  which  is  left  remaining  when  the  other 
elements  disappear  in  the  atrophic  process. 

In  some  cases  the  valve-segments  are  extremely  thin  and  tenuous. 

Atrophy  with  diminution  or  with  enlargement  of  the  cavities  has  been 
described  under  the  heads  concentric  or  eccentric  atrophy  respectively,  but 
there  is  much  doubt  regarding  the  nature  of  some  of  the  cases  described.  The 
eccentric  form  is  doubtless  often  simply  cardiac  dilatation.  The  weight  alone 
can  be  relied  upon  to  decide  the  presence  or  absence  of  atrophy,  whatever  the 
apparent  size  of  the  heart. 

Symptomatolog-y. — The  symptoms  are  the  result  of  the  condition  induc- 
ing the  cardiac  atrophy,  and  not  dependent  upon  the  atrophy  itself.  The  re- 
duction in  size  of  the  heart  keeps  pace  with  the  diminishing  needs  of  the 
system  as  emaciation  and  an?emia  proceed,  and  therefore  symptoms  of  car- 
diac weakness  are  not  specially  prominent. 

Physical  Signs. — The  apex-beat  is  generally  quite  weak,  and  may  be  im- 
palpable and  invisible.  The  cardiac  dulness,  both  on  superficial  and  deep 
percussion,  is  found  diminished  ;  but  the  evidence  obtained  in  this  way  is  so 
unreliable,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  pulmonary  emphysema  in  the  old 
and  marantic,  that  a  positive  opinion  regarding  the  size  of  the  heart  is  seldom 
warranted.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  may  be  weak,  but  are  often  normal,  and 
in  phthisis  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  commonly  present 
despite  the  atrophy.     The  pulse  is  small  and  weak. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  cardiac  impulse  is  very  weak  and  dulness  dimin- 
ished in  a  patient  emaciated  by  cancer  or  the  other  causes  named,  the  suspi- 
cion of  cardiac  atrophy  may  be  entertained,  but  a  positive  diagnosis  is  never 
possible.  In  emphysema  of  the  lungs  the  precordial  dulness  may  be  decreased 
without  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  presence 
of  tubercular  consolidation  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  left  lung  apparently 
increases  the  cardiac  dulness,  though  atrophy  be  decided. 

Prognosis. — The  existence  of  atrophy  of  the  heart  does  not  affect  the 
prognosis  of  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  associated,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  heart  is  proportioned  to  the  lessened  requirements  of  the  system. 
The  prognosis  therefore  depends  wholly  upon  the  underlying  disease,  and  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  atrophy  of  the  heart. 

Treatment. — General   tonic  treatment,  and   particularly  strychniue,  may 
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proNont  advaiico  of  oariliac  (.legcueration,   l)iit  the  treatment  is  mainly  to  be 
directed   to  the  primary  disease. 

Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation. 

SvNONYMi?. — ITypertro])hia  sen  Hypersarcosis  et  Dihitatio  cordis;  En- 
hiro-einent  of  the  Heart;  Idiopathic  Hypertrophy  and  Dihitation  of  the 
Heart. 

Definition. — The  hyj)ertrophy  and  dihitation  of  the  heart  which  result 
from  valvular  disease  have  been  considered  in  the  description  of  valvular 
aftections,  but  there  is  another,  though  smaller,  group  of  cases  in  which  the 
cardiac  enlargement  results  from  other  causes,  and  which  may  be  designated 
simply  as  Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation  of  the  Heart,  or  as  Idiopathic  Hyper- 
trophy and  Dilatation.  The  term  "idiopathic"  used  in  such  cases  is  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  enlargements  of  valvular  disease,  and  not  to  imply  any 
ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  ;  but  the  same  name 
has  been  unfortunately  applied  to  a  group  of  cases  in  which  the  causation  was 
not  manifest  and  confusion  would  therefore  arise  from  the  use  of  this  name. 

The  conditions,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  are  properly  considered  together, 
because,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  they  are  associated  in  the  same  case. 
Hypertrophy  or  dilatation  may  exist  alone,  throughout  a  considerable  portion 
of  a  given  case,  but  in  nearly  all  instances  the  hypertrophied  heart  eventu- 
ally dilates  or  hypertrophy  supervenes  upon  an  existing  dilatation.  Pure 
hypertrophy  is  more  commonly  present  and  is  more  persistent  than  pure 
dilatation. 

Etiology. — The  existence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  depends 
upon  increased  work  of  the  heart  or  increased  intracardial  pressure,  and  upon 
the  vital  reaction  of  the  muscular  tissue  ;  and  the  part  of  the  heart  involved 
will  depend  upon  the  part  upon  which  the  strain  is  brought  to  bear.  Increased 
labor  of  the  heart  tends  to  the  production  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  just  as  much  as 
does  muscular  exercise  to  the  enlargement  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Such  in- 
creased labor  may  be  purely  functional  in  nature  and  due  to  nervous  causes  which 
excite  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  it  may  be  due  to  mechanical  conditions  which 
impede  the  flow  of  blood  and  would  lead  to  its  stagnation  within  the  cavities  unless 
relieved  by  hypertrophy  and  increase  of  the  cardiac  power.  It  will  be  seen 
that  such  mechanical  impediments  would  first  of  all  tend  to  dilate  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  and  that  the  degree  of  dilatation  resulting  in  a  given  case  will 
depend  upon  the  power  of  the  heart  to  hypertrophy  and  to  maintain  the  circu- 
lation. Two  elements  will  then  enter  into  the  determination  of  the  degree  of 
hypertrophy  or  of  dilatation  :  first,  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  heart- 
muscle,  and  second,  the  suddenness  and  severity  of  the  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion. If  the  heart-muscle  be  entirely  healthy  and  the  obstruction  to  the 
circulation  dev^eloped  '  slowly,  pure  hypertrophy  may  be  induced,  and  may 
persist  until  secondary  degenerations  weaken  the  walls  and  permit  of  dilata- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  impediments  are  offered  to  the  circulation  in  a 
case  in  which  high  grades  of  myocardial  degeneration  are  present,  the  heart 
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is  incapable  of  compensatory  hypertrophy,  but  simply  dilates  before  the  in- 
creasing intracarclial  pressure.  Dilatation  may,  however,  occur  even  when 
the  heart-muscle  is  healthy,  if  the  strain  upon  the  heart  be  unusually  sudden 
and  severe.  A  striking  example  of  this,  though  not  exactly  pertinent,  since 
it  deals  with  a  valvular  lesion,  is  seen  when  one  of  the  aortic  leaflets  is  sud- 
denly ruptured  or  detached.  In  this  case,  even  though  the  muscle  of  the 
heart  be  normal,  the  suddenness  and  severity  of  the  ventricular  distention  are 
so  great  that  the  cavity  is  dilated  to  an  extreme  degree  and  time  is  not  given 
for  the  development  of  hypertrophy.  Considerable  distention  >of  the  normal 
right  ventricle  is  seen  in  the  case  of  athletes  after  vigorous  exercise,  especially 
running.  Unless  unusually  taxed,  the  ventricle  regains  its  normal  condition 
when  the  person  rests,  but  repeated  strains  of  this  kind  may  result  in  per- 
manent enlargement  of  the  cavity,  and  at  the  same  time  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  walls  if  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle  be  good.  Time,  therefore,  and  the 
degree  of  cardiac  nutrition  or  disease  are  important  factors  in  every  case,  and 
are  influenced  by  the  individual  cause  of  the  enlargement  and  by  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  patient,  the  age,  and  the  sex. 

The  highest  grades  of  hypertrophy  are  reached  in  young  persons,  and  especi- 
ally in  children,  in  whom  compensatory  changes  of  all  kinds  are  so  readily 
developed.  It  is  very  unusual  for  high  grades  of  hypertrophy  to  arise  in 
advanced  life.  The  male  sex  predisposes,  more  by  the  special  liability  of 
boys  and  men  to  certain  of  the  causes  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  than  by 
any  peculiar  tendency  to  its  development  when  such  causes  are  present.  The 
state  of  the  general  bodily  nutrition  is  important  in  that  it  determines  to  a 
large  extent  the  condition  of  the  myocardium.  The  older  writers  assigned  to 
plethora  an  important  place  in  the  etiology  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  excessive  feeding  and  drinking  are  decided  factors,  whether 
this  be  due,  as  Niemeyer  supposed,  to  the  repeated  states  of  plethora  following 
each  full  meal  or  to  the  general  repletion  of  high  living  and  the  consequent 
stimulation  of  the  cardiac  nutrition.  Reference  will  be  made  to  this  point 
again,  and  it  may  be  left  for  the  present  with  the  statement  that  luxurious 
habits  of  eating  and  drinking  exert  a  decided  influence. 

With  these  general  remarks  regarding  the  factors  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  hypertrophy  on  the  one  hand  and  dilatation  on  the  other,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  causes  leading  to  overwork  and,  therefore,  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  of  the  whole  organ,  and  then 
the  myocardial  disturbances  which  predispose  to  dilatation  under  the  operation 
of  the  same  or  similar  causes. 

1.  The  conditions  which  exercise  their  influence  primarily  upon  the  left  ven- 
tricle are  those  which  affect  the  general  arterial  circulation.  Foremost  among 
these  is  arterio-sclerosis,  either  with  or  without  coincident  cirrhosis  of  the  kid- 
ney. The  widespread  degeneration  and  rigidity  of  the  arteries  in  this  condi- 
tion are  manifested  clinically  by  the  high  degree  of  arterial  tension,  and 
pathologically  by  the  great  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  commonly  ob- 
served.    The  enlargement  may,  however,  to  a  large  extent  be  due  to  coinci- 
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dont  ovtM-o-rowth  i>ltlu'  iihrous  structare  of  the  heart,  as  was  well  illustrated  in 
a  case  of  a  heart  at  St.  George's  Hospital  weighing  forty  ounces,  which  was  look- 
ed upon  as  one  of  simple  hypertroi)liy  until  Quain  examined  it  and  found  the 
enlargement  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  fibroid  degeneration.  Fibroid 
overi'-rowth  of  the  heart  may,  however,  impede  the  action  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  and  therefore  intluee  secondary  hypertrophy  ;  and  it  is  unusual  to  find 
marked  interstitial  fibrous  degeneration  without  any  evidence  of  hypertrophy. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  also  arises  in  the  course  of  subacute  or 
chronic  nephritis  without  arterio-sclerosis,  and  probably  in  these  cases  is  due 
to  the  action  of  toxic  substances  in  the  blood  constricting  the  arterioles  and 
raising  blood-pressure  or  acting  directly  upon  the  muscle  of  the  heart. 

Coni>-enital  narrowing  of  the  aorta  is  not  uncommonly  present  at  the  orifice 
of  the  ductus  Botalli  and  leads  to  extensive  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
A  similar  mechanism  is  operative  in  cases  of  intrathoracic  tumors  or  of  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  in  which  pressure  upon  the  aorta  or  larger  arteries  in  the  nar- 
row portion  of  the  thorax  impedes  the  circulation.  The  influence  of  aneurisms 
is  not  so  certain,  for  very  large  aortic  aneurisms  are  sometimes  observed  with- 
out much  or  any  hypertrophy.  If,  however,  the  arterial  dilatation  be  of  such 
nature  that  the  circulation  must  pass  directly  through  it,  hypertrophy  can 
scarcely  fail  to  occur,  and  sometimes  reaches  a  high  grade.  During  pregnancy 
there  is  often  moderate  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  as  Larcher 
first  pointed  out :  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  increased  force  required  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  placental  circulation  and  to  overcome  the  effect  of  abdom- 
inal pressure.  Gerhardt  has  questioned  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  ascribing 
the  apparent  hypertrophy  to  elevation  of  the  diaphragm  and  consequent  dis- 
placement of  the  heart  against  the  chest-wall,  but  observers  are  generally 
disposed  to  accept  the  view  of  Larcher.  The  hypertrophy  usually  subsides 
during  the  puerperal  period,  but  may  be  permanent  after  repeated  pregnancies. 

A  group  of  cases  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  idiopathic  hyper- 
trophy, in  which  the  causes  are  not  discoverable  in  any  anatomical  conditions 
present  at  autopsy.  Many  of  these  are  due  to  the  influence  of  severe  muscular 
exertion,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Clifford  Albutt,  Seitz,  and  others  in  the  case 
of  mechanics  whose  work  is  laborious,  and  by  Myers  and  DaCosta  in  the  case 
of  soldiers.  The  explanation  of  the  hypertrophy  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
peripheral  vessels  are  compressed  and  the  blood-pressure  elevated  by  the  muscu- 
lar contractions.  There  may  or  may  not  be  coincident  arterio-sclerosis  resulting 
from  the  overwork  and  increasing  the  tendency  to  hypertrophy.  The  influence  of 
muscular  exertion  is  seen  in  the  case  of  athletes,  who,  unless  their  exercises  are 
very  prudently  supervised,  are  apt  to  exhibit  some  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  or  of  the  whole  heart.  Zielonko,  and  later  Roy  and  Adami,  showed 
this  effect  of  increased  pressure  by  experimental  constriction  of  the  aorta. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  effects  of  muscular  exertion  may  be  ranked  immod- 
erate use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  particularly  such  as  are  taken  in  large  bulk, 
like  beer.  Bollinger,  Striimpell,  and  other  German  Avriters  have  called  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  cause,  and  the  first-named  observer  noted  excessive 
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weight  of  the  average  adult  heart  in  Munich.  In  these  eases  the  nutritive 
influence  of  the  beverage  may  contribute  to  the  overgrowth  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  constant  strain  occasioned  by  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of 
fluid.  In  the  same  class  of  cases  may  be  reckoned  those  in  which  over-indul- 
gence in  food  and  drink  of  other  kinds  is  operative. 

2.  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  may  follow  that  of  the  left  as  a  result 
of  the  increased  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  pulmonary  circulation  against  this  impediment. 
Such  secondary  hypertrophy  may  result  even  when  there  is  quite  pure  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  but  reaches  its  highest  grade  when  dilatation  of  this 
cavity  renders  the  mitral  leaflets  incompetent,  and  the  blood  regurgitates  into 
the  auricle  and  pulmonary  veins.  Another  explanation  of  the  coincident  enlarge- 
ment of  both  ventricles  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  habitual  association 
of  their  action  may  lead  to  overwork  of  both  when  strain  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  either,  and  in  the  fact  that  certain  muscular  fibres  are  common  to  both, 
and  therefore  influenced  by  a  common  cause. 

Generally,  however,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  due  to  interfer- 
ence with  the  pulmonary  circulation,  as  is  seen  in  emphysema,  phthisis,  or 
cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  Pressure  upon  the  pulmonary  artery  and  congenital 
narrowing  of  this  vessel  are  rare  causes,  as  are  also  curvature  of  the  spine  and 
extensive  pleuritic  adhesion. 

3.  Hypertrophy  of  the  auricles,  unaccompanied  with  stenosis  of  the  auric- 
ulo-ventricular  orifices,  is  much  more  rare  than  that  of  the  ventricles  ;  and  is 
usually  secondary  in  importance  to  the  coexisting  dilatation.  The  left  auricle 
may  hypertrophy  considerably  when  dilatation  has  supervened  upon  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  mitral  leaflets  have  become  incompetent, 
or  even  before  that  point  has  been  reached. 

4.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  as  a  whole  may  result  from  successive  involve- 
ment of  the  several  chambers,  or  may  be  induced  by  causes  which  occasion 
increased  work  of  both  sides.  Among  such  cases  are  exophthalmic  goitre, 
hysteria,  or  mental  states  which  lead  to  constant  or  frequently  repeated  over- 
action  of  the  heart.  Tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcohol  used  immoderately  prob- 
ably act  in  the  same  way  in  certain  cases.  The  pressure  of  pericardial  fluid 
and  the  resistance  offered  by  pericardial  adhesions  are  causes  of  great  import- 
ance, inducing  hypertrophy  of  the  whole  heart,  though  primarily  and  prin- 
cipally that  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  influence  of  pericardial  adhesions  has 
been  questioned  by  certain  writers,  who  would  ascribe  the  cardiac  enlargement 
to  coexisting  valvular  disease  rather  than  to  the  adhesions ;  but  hy])ertrophy 
and  dilatation  have  been  found,  according  to  Quain,  in  at  least  a  third  of  the 
cases  in  which  no  valvular  disease  existed.  Theoretically,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  hypertrophy  resulting  from  the  immoderate  work  imposed  upon  the 
heart  by  adhesive  pericarditis,  and  clinically  my  experience  would  lead  me  to 
accejit,  or  even  to  magnify,  the  proportion  set  by  Quain. 

Myocardial  degeneration  of  some  kind  will  usually  be  found  in  cases  in 
which  dilatation  is  in  excess  of  hypertrophy,  and  may  be  induced  by  various 
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tlisoasos.  Ill  tho  course  of  iiitoctioii.s  levers  parenchymatous  dcojeneration  and 
acute  myocarditis  are  frequent  causes  of  weakenint^  of  the  heart-muscle,  and 
niav  lead  to  sudden  and  fatal  cardiac  dilatation  unassociated  with  hypertrophy. 
These  conditions  have  been  noted  particularly  in  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
articular  rheumatism,  and  scarlet  fever,  and  my  clinical  experience  inclines  me 
to  include  intluenza.  More  gradual  deoeneration  and  yielding  of  the  muscular 
substance  oecurs  in  persons  addicted  to  immoderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
and  in  those  snttering  general  nutritional  disturbances  or  arterial  sclerosis.  In 
these  cases  fatty  degeneration,  fatty  infiltration,  or  fibroid  overgrowth  is  com- 
monlv  observed.  The  extreme  dilatation  sometimes  met  with  in  adherent 
pericardium  is  doubtless  to  a  certain  degree  due'to  the  op])osing  forces  of  the 
adhesions  and  the  ventricular  contractions,  but  is  also  in  part  a  result  of  the 
til)roid  mvocarditis  associated  with  the  pericardial  disease.  The  most  extensive 
dilatation  occurs  when  the  parietal  pericardium  is  adherent  to  the  chest-wall 
and  pleura  and  to  the  heart.  Anaemia  and  chlorosis  are  not  infrequent  causes 
of  myocardial  degeneration  and  dilatation.  Occasionally  marked  dilatation  is 
found  to  be  present  when  the  microscope  fails  to  detect  cardiac  degeneration  of 
any  kind.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  such  a  condition,  excepting  by  the 
somewhat  vague  assumption  that  the  cardiac  tone  is  lowered  in  a  functional 
manner.  Perhaps  the  muscular  innervation,  of  which  we  know  so  little  as  yet, 
is  disturbed  in  these  cases,  but  this  is  entirely  theoretical.  A  few  observers 
have  described  morbid  alterations  in  the  cardiac  ganglia. 

Hereditary  influence  has  been  asserted  to  predispose  to  dilatation,  but  is 
certainly  not  a  marked  factor.  The  unlikelihood  of  hypertrophy  developing 
in  persons  of  advanced  age  has  been  referred  to,  but  dilatation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  apt  to  make  manifest  the  cardiac  weakness  and  degeneration  common 
to  this  period  of  life. 

Dilatation  may  occur  primarily,  coincidently  with  hypertrophy,  or  after  the 
latter.  Coexisting  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  met  with  when  the  circu- 
latory impediment  is  of  such  nature  as  to  require  increased  cardiac  power  and 
at  the  same  time  increased  size  of  the  cavities,  both  conditions  being  therefore 
conservative  in  nature.  An  example  of  this,  again  not  altogether  pertinent, 
because  it  involves  a  valvular  lesion,  is  seen  in  aortic  regurgitation,  in  which 
the  overfilling  of  the  ventricle  by  the  double  supply  of  blood — one  stream 
coming  from  the  auricle,  the  other  from  the  aorta  through  the  incompetent 
valve — necessitates  ventricular  dilatation,  while  the  increased  work  of  mov- 
ing an  excessive  quantity  of  blood  at  each  systole  leads  to  hypertrophy. 
Dilatation  is  apt  to  supervene  upon  hypertrophy  because  the  hypertrophied 
muscle  is  particularly  prone  to  undergo  degeneration.  The  muscle,  weakened 
by  degeneration,  becomes  less  and  less  able  to  expel  its  contents  at  each  systole, 
the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  cavities  increases,  and  dilatation  results  from 
the  distention  of  the  walls. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  various  cases  of  cardiac  enlargement  of  the 
heart  may  be  described  as  of  three  forms:  (1)  Simple  hypertro])hy,  in  which 
the  walls  are  thickened  and  the  cavities  of  normal  size ;  (2)  eccentric  hyper- 
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trophy,  which  is  also  termed  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  or  dilatation  with 
thickening  of  the  walls ;  and  (3)  simple  dilatation  or  dilatation  with  thinning 
of  the  walls.  A  form  was  described  by  the  older  writers  under  the  name  of 
concentric  hypertrophy,  in  which  the  cavities  are  diminished  and  the  wall 
thickened,  or,  in  other  words,  in  which  hypertrophy  has  occurred  at  expense 
of  the  cavities.  Cruveilhier,  however,  pointed  out,  and  observers  are  now 
generally  of  his  opinion,  that  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  cavities  in  such 
cases  results  from  post-mortem  rigidity  and  contraction.  If  the  heart  be 
macerated  for  some  hours  in  warm  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cavity  is  of 
normal  or  even  slightly  excessive  size.  The  form  of  enlargement,  sometimes 
separately  described,  in  which  the  cavity  is  dilated  and  the  walls  of  normal 
thickness,  is  in  reality  a  form  of  eccentric  hypertrophy  since  the  walls  must 
be  hypertrophied  to  maintain  their  normal  thickness  in  spite  of  dilatation. 

The  degree  of  enlargement  is  always  to  be  determined  by  the  weight  of  the 
heart  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  In  the  adult  male  the  weight  of  the 
heart  is  from  nine  to  ten  ounces  ;  in  the  female,  from  eight  to  nine.  The  left 
ventricle  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  inch,  the  right  from  one-sixth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  ;  and  the  auricles  about  a  line  in  thickness.  In  case  of  hy- 
pertrophy the  weight  of  the  heart  is  often  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  ounces, 
and  sometimes  much  more.  Stokes  saw  a  case  in  which  the  weight  was  sixty- 
four  ounces,  Alonzo  Clark  one  of  fifty-seven,  and  Beverly  Robinson  one  of 
fifty-three  ounces.  The  thickness  of  the  left  ventricle  has  been  known  to 
reach  an  inch  and  a  half,  that  of  the  right  ventricle  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
and  the  auricles  may  be  double  their  normal  thickness  in  cases  of  extreme 
hypertrophy. 

Simple  or  pure  hypertrophy  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  left  ven- 
tricle, though  it  may  occasionally  occur  in  the  right  ventricle  in  cases  of  pul- 
monary disease.  The  auricles  are  never  the  seat  of  simple  hypertrophy.  On 
cutting  into  the  heart  the  substance  is  found  to  be  firm,  of  dark  red  color,  and 
thicker  than  normal.  The  muscular  trabecule  within  the  cavity  are  often  par- 
ticularly hypertrophied,  especially  in  the  right  ventricle.  The  shape  of  the 
heart  is  not  usually  much  altered,  though  the  apex  of  the  organ  is  broader 
than  normal.  The  size  is  necessarily  less  affected  than  when  dilatation  co- 
exists with  hypertrophy. 

Eccentric  hypertrophy,  or  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  gives  rise  to  the 
largest  hearts  encountered.  Some  of  these  are  well  named  by  the  term  "  cor 
bovinum  "  or  "  enormitas  cordis  "  of  the  older  authors.  This  form  of  enlarge- 
ment is  more  frequent  in  the  right  ventricle  and  in  the  auricles  than  is  pure 
hypertrophy ;  but  it  reaches  the  highest  grades  in  the  left  ventricle,  and  may 
aifect  all  of  the  cavities  in  the  same  heart.  The  size  of  the  heart  is  much 
increased,  and  the  apex  is  rounded  so  that  the  normal  conical  shape  of  the 
organ  is  to  a  large  extent  destroyed.  The  transverse  diameter  is  much 
increased  when  both  ventricles  are  enlarged,  and  when  the  right  ventricle 
alone  is  involved  the  enlargement  of  the  organ  toward  the  right  is  a  striking 
feature.     The  cavities  are  found  dilated  and  the  trabeculse  and  papillary  mus- 
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clos  hvpcrtrophiod,  tlumgli  at  the  same  time  flattened  when  dilatation  is  con- 
siilorabU'.  In  the  luiricles  the  musculi  pectinati  are  often  increased  in  thick- 
ness. The  inu>cuhu-  snlistunce  is  firm  and  dark  red,  but  in  the  late  stages 
secondary  deij^enerations  are  apt  to  occur,  and  render  tlie  muscle  soft  and 
liiihtcr  in  i-oior. 

Simple  dilatation  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  auricles  and  in  the 
riiiht  ventricle.  The  cavities  are  sometimes  enormously  distended,  as  in  the 
case  of  Stokes,  in  which  the  right  auricle  contained  a  pound  of  blood.  I 
have  seen  the  right  ventricle  so  thinned  and  dilated  that  it  presented  the  a}>- 
pearance  of  a  large,  bluish-colored  tumor  when  the  thorax  was  opened.  The 
musc;ular  substance  may  be  so  attenuated  and  atrophied  that  the  endocardium 
is  almost  in  contact  with  the  pericardium.  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the 
muscular  substance  is  merely  thinned  and  softened.  The  shape  of  the  heart 
depends  upon  the  cavity  involved,  but  for  the  most  part  assumes  a  rounded 
outline,  similar  to  that  of  eccentric  hypertrophy.  Within,  the  septum  may  be 
seen  to  be  pressed  into  the  unaffected  cavity.  The  orifices,  especially  the 
auriculo-ventricular,  are  frequently  so  distended  that  the  valvular  leaflets  are 
incapable  of  closing  them,  and  in  this  manner  regurgitation  of  blood  is  per- 
mitted at  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  valve,  and  secondary  enlargement  of  the 
auricles  ensues.  The  endocardium  is  usually  thickened,  and  maybe  decidedly 
opaque  in  places.  When  the  tricuspid  valve  is  incompetent  and  the  right 
auricle  is  much  dilated,  the  venae  cavse  may  be  found  enormously  distended, 
sometimes  reaching  a  diameter  of  two  inches. 

Very  often  blood-clots  are  found  within  the  cavities  and  extending  into  the 
arteries  and  veins.  Their  presence  is  readily  explained  by  the  dilatation  of 
the  cavities  and  the  slowing  of  the  circulation,  and  occasionally  fragments  are 
detached  and  carried  into  the  circulation  as  emboli. 

Observers  have  differed  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
whether  it  be  due  to  simple  increase  in  the  size  of  the  individual  fibres  or  to 
increase  in  their  number,  but  it  seems  probable  that  both  simple  and  numeri- 
cal hypertrophy  are  usually  present.  There  is,  likewise,  increase  of  the  inter- 
stitial or  interfibrillar  connective  tissue,  which  may  contribute  considerably  to 
the  cardiac  enlargement.  When  fibroid  overgrowth  is  marked,  dilatation  usu- 
ally predominates  over  hypertrophy.  In  cases  of  great  dilatation  the  mus- 
cle-fibres show  the  characteristic  changes  of  the  various  myocardial  degenera- 
tions, excepting  the  rare  cases  in  which  no  microscopical  alteration  is  discover- 
able in  the  heart. 

Secondary  pathological  lesions  are  prone  to  follow  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion. Hypertrophy,  though  usually  the  result  of  arterio-sclerosis,  often  con- 
tributes to  the  increase  of  this  condition  when  presenter  to  its  occurrence  when 
not  present.  The  explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  blood-pressure 
is  elevated  suddenly  with  each  contraction  of  the  powerful  ventricle,  and  may 
be  constantly  high.  AVhen  marked  arterial  degeneration  is  present  the  cardiac 
hypertrophy  sometimes  aids  in  the  production  of  aneurisms,  and  may  directly 
occasion  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere.     Secondary  sclerosis 
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of  the  valves  of  the  heart  is  apt  to  result  from  the  increased  strain  put  upon 
them,  but  valvular  incompetence  is  more  frequently  relative  in  nature,  and  due 
to  stretching  of  the  orifices.  When  the  cardiac  power  fails  and  dilatation  is 
marked,  venous  congestion  of  the  various  internal  organs  occurs,  and  leads  to 
the  same  pathological  changes  as  in  cases  of  valvular  disease.  The  embolic 
manifestations  are  likewise  the  same,  though  less  frequently  observed. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  present  in  a  case  of  cardiac  enlargement 
depend  upon  the  relative  degree  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  The  former 
is  so  distinctly  a  compensatory  process  that,  when  it  alone  is  present,  symptoms 
are  few  and  trifling,  but,  when  dilatation  supervenes,  the  cardiac  compensation 
fails  and  evidences  of  stasis  of  blood  are  quickly  manifested. 

Certain  subjective  cardiac  sensations  may  call  attention  to  the  heart  even 
when  hypertrophy  is  unaccompanied  by  dilatation.  Among  these  are  a  feeling 
of  weight  or  constriction  at  the  prsecordia  or  of  general  fulness  of  the  thorax. 
The  patient  is  often  uncomfortable  except  when  lying  on  the  right  side,  and 
may  be  constantly  conscious  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  or  there  may  be  parox- 
ysmal palpitation.  Pain  is  rarely  present,  but  dyspncea  may  result  from  the 
direct  pressure  exerted  upon  the  lungs.  Throbbing  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck 
and  tinnitus  aurium  are  annoying  symptoms  frequently  present.  Sometimes 
the  patient  complains  of  hearing  the  heart-sounds  as  if  they  were  produced 
within  the  ear,  and  sleep  may  be  disturbed  by  this  condition.  All  of  these 
symptoms  are  aggravated  by  depression  of  the  general  health,  and  especially 
by  neurasthenia  or  the  over-use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  In  such  cases  there 
may  be  decided  disturbance  of  the  patient's  rest  and  comfort.  The  symptoms 
named  are  often  ascribed  to  excessive  hypertrophy,  or,  as  we  might  say,  to 
over-compensation,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  due  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  may  be  controlled  by  relieving  the  nervous 
excitability.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  probable  that  hypertrophy  is  excessive, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  no  constant  circulatory  impediment  is 
present,  as  in  exophthalmic  goitre  or  other  conditions  in  which  repeated 
nervous  palpitation  leads  to  hypertrophy.  In  these  cases  subjective  sensa- 
tions are  apt  to  be  decided. 

When  cardiac  weakness  and  dilatation  supervene,  symptoms  of  failing 
circulation  become  established  and  may  be  exactly  the  same  as  those 
observed  in  the  later  stages  of  valvular  disease.  Indeed,  the  conditions 
within  the  heart  may  be  the  same  as  those  which  obtain  in  valvular  disease, 
since  the  dilatation  of  the  valvular  orifices  renders  the  segments  incompetent 
and  regurgitation  of  the  blood  ensues.  The  venous  system  becomes  over-full 
and  the  various  organs  become  congested.  Dyspnoea,  cough,  and  paroxysms 
of  palpitation  are  common  symptoms.  The  subjective  sensations  at  the  heart 
are  often  decided,  and  there  may  be  pain  radiating  to  the  shoulder  and  left 
arm.  More  commonly  palpitation  is  accompanied  by  vague  apprehension 
without  pain.  The  skin  may  be  cyanosed,  the  veins  distended,  and  when 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  is  marked,  undulation  of  the  cervical  veins  is 
present,  as  in  cases  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  from  other  causes.     Headache  or 
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sviu'opal  attacks  give  ovideiu'c  i)l'  the  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation, 
and  the  patient's  sloop  is  disturbed  by  unjileasant  dreams.  Delirium,  Cheyne- 
Stokos  respiration,  and  coma  may  occur,  and  occasionally  a  prolonj^cd  maniacal 
condition  is  observed.  P^nlarirenient  of  the  liver,  digestive  disturbances,  diar- 
rh(va,  and  decrease  in  the  secretion  of  urine  result  from  congestion  of  the  liver, 
the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and  kidneys.  Finally,  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  and  serous  effusions  in  the  internal  cavities  occur,  as  in  valvular  disease, 
and  further  add  to  the  existing  interference  with  the  circulation. 

The  symptoms  indicative  of  cardiac  dilatation  usually  come  on  gradually, 
but  may  be  extremely  sudden  in  the  course  of  infectious  fevers  or  after  severe 
nuiseular  exertion  or  strain.  In  these  cases  the  patient  is  at  once  seized  with 
urgent  dys}>noea  and  palpitation,  and  increasing  cyanosis  presages  an  early 
termination  in  a  fatal   issue. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  depend 
upon  the  part  of  the  organ  involved  and  the  relative  degree  of  hypertrophy 
or  dilatation  present. 

1.  It  will  be  best  to  consider  first  the  signs  indicative  of  enlargement  of  the 
left  ventricle. 

Inspection. — There  is  often  a  manifest  bulging  of  the  prsecordial  region, 
espe(nally  in  children,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  may  be  wider  than  normal. 
In  older  persons  the  left  chest  may  seem  fuller  than  the  right,  though  no 
localized  bulging  is  present.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  seen  below  and  to  the 
left  of  its  normal  situation.  Very  often  it  occupies  the  sixth,  seventh,  or 
eighth  interspace  as  far  out  as  the  anterior  axillary  line,  or  even  beyond  it. 
It  is  usually  more  diffuse  than  normal,  and  sometimes  the  whole  prseeordial 
region  pulsates  with  each  ventricular  contraction.  When  dilatation  is  marked 
there  is  frequently  a  wavy  pulsation  occupying  the  third  to  the  sixth  inter- 
space, and  in  extreme  instances  the  impulse  may  be  wholly  invisible.  Sys- 
tolic retraction  is  occasionally  noted  along  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  in 
cases  of  marked  hypertrophy. 

Palpation. — When  hypertrophy  is  the  predominating  condition  the  cardiac 
impulse  is  of  a  peculiarly  deliberate  and  heaving  nature,  and  is  decidedly  forci- 
ble. Sometimes,  as  Hope  first  pointed  ont,  the  impulse  is  a  double  one,  both 
beats  being  systolic,  or  more  frequently  one  systolic  and  the  other  diastolic. 
The  diastolic  shock  following  the  systolic  contraction  is  probably  due  to  sharp 
closure  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  may  be  distinctly  palpable  at  the  apex  or  over 
the  root  of  the  aorta.  In  cases  of  eccentric  hypertrophy  the  apex-beat  is  more 
sudden  or  quick  than  in  simple  hypertrophy,  and  is  apt  also  to  be  accompanied 
by  diffuse  pulsation  over  the  ventricle.  When  dilatation  is  prominent  the 
impulse  becomes  more  and  more  weak,  and  may  disappear  entirely.  More 
commonly  a  diffuse  and  wave-like  or  irregular  pulsation  is  felt  over  the  left 
ventricle,  or  it  may  be  faintly  visible  without  being  palpable. 

The  pulse  in  pure  hypertrophy  or  in  hypertrophy  with  moderate  dilatation 
is  regular,  full,  and  tense.  Its  character  may  be  considerably  modified  if 
arterio-sclerosis  obstructs  the  flow  of  blood,  but  in  the  absence  of  this  eondi- 
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tion  it  is  usually  sudden  and  throbbing  in  nature.  When  dilatation  super- 
venes the  pulse  becomes  weak  and  generally  irregular,  and  is  more  frequent 
than  in  pure  hypertrophy.  The  frequency,  however,  is  dependent  upon  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient.  During  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  the  pulse- 
rate  may  reach  160  or  even  200 ;  ordinarily  it  is  not  much  above  the  normal. 
The  sphygmographic  tracing  shows  the  suddenness  and  the  fulness  of  the 
pulse  in  hypertrophy  and  the  irregularity  in  dilatation,  but  cannot  be  regarded 
as  distinctive  in  any  case. 

Percussion. — The  most  important  fact  obtained  by  percussion  is  the 
increased  extent  of  cardiac  dulness  toward  the  left  and  downward.  When 
dilatation  coexists  with  hypertrophy  the  apex  is  more  rounded  than  in  health, 
and  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  dulness  may  reach  extreme  proportions. 

Auscultation. — In  pure  hypertrophy  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  dull 
or  heavy  and  prolonged,  and  may  sometimes  be  reduplicated.  Occasionally  in 
young  persons  and  in  those  in  whom  the  ribs  are  elastic,  the  first  sound  is 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  clinking  sound,  which  was  designated  as  the 
cliqnetis  metaUique  by  Laennec.  The  second  sound  is  accented,  and  in  the 
aortic  region  is  frequently  ringing  or  reduplicated.  The  heart-sounds  are 
often  so  loud  that  they  may  be  heard  considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
heart. 

In  proportion  as  dilatation  advances  and  becomes  predominant,  the  first 
sound  becomes  more  and  more  like  the  second,  until  the  two  are  quite  indis- 
tinguishable in  their  quality.  At  the  same  time  the  normal  pause  following 
the  second  sound  is  shortened,  and  the  character  of  the  foetal  heart-sounds  is 
therefore  closely  simulated.  French  writers  have  given  to  this  condition  the 
appropriate  name  of  embryocardia.  It  is  not  invariably  an  indication  of 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  but  is  always  significant  of  extreme  cardiac  weakness. 
More  frequently  the  peculiar  canter  rhythm,  or  bruit  de  galop,  may  be  heard 
on  auscultation.  A  systolic  murmur  is  sometimes  heard  at  the  apex  in  cases 
of  extreme  dilatation,  and  is  indicative  of  relative  incompetence  of  the  mitral 
leaflets.  In  such  cases  the  similarity  to  valvular  disease  with  secondary  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  is  vej-y  close. 

2.  Enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle  is  rarely  due  to  pure  hypertrophy,  and 
there  is  more  frequently  simple  dilatation  than  in  the  case  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Inspection  may  show  a  bulging  or  fulness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax, 
under  the  sternum,  or  there  may  be  a  distinct  swelling  in  the  epigastric  region. 
The  apex-beat  may  be  displaced  to  the  left,  and  may  be  seen  outside  the  mam- 
mary line.  When,  however,  the  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle  is  very 
great,  tlie  left  heart  is  displaced  from  the  chest-wall,  and  its  impulse  is  there- 
fore invisible.  The  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle  is  diffuse,  and  occupies  the 
third  to  the  sixth  interspaces  near  the  sternum.  Not  rarely  pulsation  may  be 
seen  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  Cyanosis,  repletion,  and  undulation  of  the 
veins  of  the  neck  and  pulsation  of  the  liver  may  be  present  in  extreme  cases 
when  the  ventricle  is  excessively  dilated  and  the  tricuspid  leaflets  incompetent. 

Palpation. — The  cardiac  impulse  is  more  diffuse  and  weaker  than  in  cases 
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of  enlarooinont  ot"  tho  loll  ventricle.  Occasionally  a  diastolic  shock  is  felt  in 
tlie  secontl  left  interspace  or  over  the  heart,  and  is  dne  to  the  sndden  closm-e 
of  the  pulmonic  valves  under  the  excessive  pressure  of  the  lesser  circulation. 

PciTUfisiou. — The  cardiac  dulness  extends  far  to  the  right.  Not  rarely 
tho  rjojit  limit  is  an  inch  beyond  the  sternal  margin,  and  in  extreme  cases  it 
may  reach  tho  inanmiary  line. 

Auscu/fatioti. — The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  generally  louder  than 
normal,  and  when  dilatation  is  decided  it  becomes  remarkably  clear  and 
sharp.  In  the  latter  case  also  there  may  be  a  systolic  murmur  of  tricuspid 
incompetency  heard  with  maximum  intensity  over  the  lower  part  of  the  ster- 
num. The  second  heart-sound  is  sharply  accentuated,  or  even  reduplicated, 
in  the  second  left  intercostal  space,  but  grows  softer  when  the  tricus})id 
valve  becomes  incompetent  and  the  intraventricular  pressure  thereby  reduced. 

The  pulse  may  remain  normal  as  long  as  the  right  ventricle  is  able  to  main- 
tain tho  pulmonary  circulation  ;  when  this  fails  the  pulse  is  soft  and  weak. 

3.  Eularsrement  of  the  auricles  is  rarely  found  unassociated  with  involvement 
of  one  or  the  other  ventricle.  The  physical  signs  are  generally  indistinct.  A 
presystolic  pulsation  is  occasionally  seen  or  felt  to  the  left  or  right  of  the  ster- 
num, and  the  cardiac  dulness  on  percussion  is  found  to  extend  high  up  along 
the  borders  of  the  sternum. 

Diagnosis. — The  points  Avhich  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  enlargement  of  the 
heart  are  the  increased  area  of  cardiac  dulness,  the  heaving  or  diffuse  impulse^ 
and  the  character  of  the  sounds. 

Increased  area  of  dulness  may,  however,  be  produced  by  a  number  of  other 
conditions,  such  as  retraction  of  the  lungs  with  greater  exposure  of  the  heart, 
consolidations  of  the  anterior  margins  of  the  left  lung,  localized  pleural  effu- 
sions, pericardial  effusion,  and  aneurisms,  tumors,  or  other  conditions  which 
displace  the  heart  forward  against  the  chest-wall.  Retraction  of  the  lungs 
may  result  from  pleural  adhesions,  phthisis,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs,  and  a 
similar  exposure  of  the  heart  is  found  in  flat-chested  persons  whose  lungs  are 
ill-developed  and  small.  The  diagnosis  in  such  cases  depends  upon  the  careful 
study  of  the  symptonis,  of  the  heart-sounds,  and  of  the  effect  of  respiratory 
efforts  on  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness.  The  increased  prsecordial  dulness  result- 
ing from  consolidation  in  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lungs  and  from  sacculated 
pleural  effusion  is  distinguished  by  the  irregularity  of  the  outline,  by  the 
associated  auscultatory  signs,  and  by  the  history  of  the  case.  Pericardial 
effusion  may  simulate  extreme  cardiac  dilatation  or  the  reverse,  and  the  differ- 
entiation is  practically  very  difficult  in  many  cases.  It  has,  however,  been 
fully  considered  under  Pericarditis. 

Neurasthenic  and  hysterical  patients  frequently  suffer  extreme  palpitation 
of  the  heart  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  palpitation  of  hypertrophy.  The 
dulness,  the  character  of  the  impulse,  which  is  never  heaving,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  heart  will  furnish  the  basis  for  a  differential  diatjnosis.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  repeated  nervous  palpitation  leads  to  some  hypertrophy. 

Extreme  dilatation  of  the  heart  with    relative  insufficiency  of  the  valves 
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occasions  symptoms  and  physical  signs  practically  indistinguishable  from  those 
of  valvular  disease.  A  relative  murmur  at  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  orifice  can 
only  be  distinguished  from  an  organic  one  by  the  gradual  disappearance  under 
treatment  as  the  ventricle  regains  its  normal  condition. 

The  determination  of  tlie  relative  degree  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
present  in  a  given  case  depends  upon  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs.  If 
evidences  of  failing  heart-power  are  absent,  and  the  patient  therefore  presents 
few  symptoms,  hypertrophy  is  in  excess  of  dilatation.  The  development  of 
marked  dilatation  is  attended  by  dyspnoea,  rapidity  and  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  cyanosis,  and  other  indications  of  failing  circulation.  The  physical 
examination  of  the  heart  will  show  in  pure  hypertrophy  the  characteristic 
heaving  impulse  of  rather  limited  area,  without  great  alteration  in  the  shape 
of  the  cardiac  outline.  On  the  other  hand,  when  dilatation  is  marked  the 
apex-beat  becomes  at  first  more  sudden  or  "  slapping,"  and  later  even  imper- 
ceptible. There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  diffuse  impulse  over  the  entire  prsecor- 
dia,  and  the  cardiac  outline  is  more  rounded,  especially  at  the  apex,  than  in 
health. 

Prognosis. — Eidargement  of  the  heart  is  a  conservative  process,  with  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  proper  circulation  despite  obstructions.  The  prog- 
nosis therefore  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  question,  how  long  the  hypertro- 
phy may  be  maintained  without  the  supervention  of  excessive  dilatation. 
The  general  health  of  the  patient  will  therefore  influence  the  prognosis.  In 
a  robust,  heahhy  person  hypertrophy  may  continue  unimpaired  for  years,  but 
in  an  anaemic,  debilitated  individual,  and  in  one  in  whom  the  coronary  arteries, 
together  with  the  general  arterial  system,  are  the  seat  of  sclerotic  changes,  the 
danger  of  myocardial  degeneration  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  ever  present. 
Intercurrent  febrile  affections  assume  unusual  importance  in  persons  having 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  from  their  tendency  to  induce  acute  myocarditis  and 
parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  muscle. 

When  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  once  established,  it  usually  remains  persistent. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  cases  where  the  strain  upon  the  heart 
is  a  temporary  one,  as  in  pregnancy,  acute  Bright's  disease,  hypertrophy  froai 
nervous  palpitation,  and  the  like,  the  muscle  may  resume  its  normal  propor- 
tions when  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy  ceases  to  be  operative.  It  is  especi- 
ally in  the  young  that  the  most  marked  instances  are  seen  of  recovery  from 
hypertrophy,  apparently  due  in  part  to  the  flict  that  the  rapidly  growing  sys- 
tem overtakes  and  adjusts  itself  to  the  enlarged  heart. 

The  prognostic  significance  of  dilatation  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  hyper- 
trophy, and  in  proportion  as  dilatation  advances  the  prognosis  gains  in  grav- 
ity. Acute  dihitation  may  lead  to  a  rapidly  fatal  issue.  Even  dilatation, 
however,  may  be  recovered  from.  This  is  often  the  case  in  infectious  fevers, 
in  which  moderate  myocardial  degeneration  and  dilatation  lead  to  temporary 
weakness  of  the  heart,  from  which  the  patient  recovers  under  careful  treat- 
ment and  absolute  repose.  On  the  other  hand,  sudden  death  may  occur  in 
such  cases  if  undue  exertion  be  permitted. 
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Treatment.— 'Plu>  livatiuent  of  liypcrtroi)hy  iukI  dilatation  is  largely  the 
same  as  that  of  valvular  disease.  In  both  the  first  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
on  solicitous  caro  in  hygiene  and  the  adjustment  of  every  detail  of  the  patient's 
life.  In  hoX\\  the  principles  of  treatment  are — first,  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  such  muscular  power  as  may  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  impediment  to 
the  circulation  and  to  institute  measures  which  will  maintain  the  compensation 
when  established  ;  and,  second,  to  stimulate  the  heart  and  reduce  peripheral 
resistance  to  the  circulation  when  compensation  begins  to  fail. 

The  patient  should  be  directed  to  live  quietly,  to  avoid  physical  and  mental 
excitement  or  over-exertion.      At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
judicious  graduated  exercise  is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  muscular  tone. 
The  scientific  use  of  mild  gymnastics  or  of  out-door  exercise  in  proper  alti- 
tudes is  always  to  be  considered. 

The  diet  is  to  be  regulated  so  as  to  escape  unnecessary  taxation  of  the  car- 
diac power.  The  food  should  be  simple  and  small  in  quantity  at  each  meal ; 
tea  and  coiFee  must  be  taken  sparingly.  Alcohol  and  tobacco  must  be 
interdicted. 

Subjective  sensations,  such  as  weight  or  constriction  at  the  heart  and  palpi- 
tation, are  controlled  by  nerve-sedatives  like  bromide  of  potassium  or  valeri- 
anate of  ammonium.  Excessive  hypertrophy  or  over-compensation  is  more 
frequently  present  than  in  valvular  disease,  and  may  require  the  occasional 
use  of  tincture  of  aconite  or  veratrum  viride.  The  bowels  may  be  regulated, 
if  necessary,  by  mild  saline  laxatives. 

As  soon  as  indications  of  failing  heart-power  become  manifest  the  patient 
should  be  placed  at  complete  rest  and  cardiac  tonics  or  stimulants  must  be 
administered.  Digitalis  and  strychnine  are  the  most  useful  remedies  under 
these  circumstances.  Digitalis  must,  however,  be  used  with  caution  when 
sudden  dilatation  of  the  heart  results  from  extensive  myocardial  disease.  In 
these  cases  digitalis  in  moderate  doses  with  strychnine  is  preferable  to  large 
doses  of  digitalis  alone.  It  often  happens  that  full  doses  of  strychnine  given 
hypodermically  produce  excellent  results.  Alcohol,  ammonia,  and  other  car- 
diac stimulants  may  occasionally  prove  useful,  and  tonics  are  serviceable  in 
maintaining  or  restoring  the  muscular  nutrition.  In  cases  of  sudden  disten- 
tion of  the  right  heart  and  the  venous  system,  venesection  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  valvular  disease. 

Acute   Myocarditis. 

Synonyms.  — Carditis  ;  Cardio-malacia  ;  Abscess  of  the  heart. 

Definition. — Acute  myocarditis  is  an  inflammatory  aifection  of  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  of  the  heart-muscle,  often  accompanied  by  degenerations  of  the 
muscular  fibres  and  by  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  or  endocardium. 
Virchow  described  under  the  head  of  "  parenchymatous  myocarditis  "  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  muscular  fibres  are  filled  with  albuminoid  granules,  but 
this  process  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  cardiac  degenerations,  and  will  be 
considered  under  that  heading.     This  parenchymatous  degeneration  or  cloudy 
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swelling  is  frequently  associated  with  uiyoearditis,  but  may  occur  alone,  and  is 
not  in  itself  an  inflaniinatory  process. 

Etiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — Two  forms  of  myocarditis  may  be 
distinguished — the  diffuse  and  the  circumscribed.  The  ibruier  of  these  is 
hyperplastic  in  nature;  the  latter  is  suppurative,  giving  rise  to  abscesses  of 
the  myocardium. 

1.  Diffuse  myocarditis  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  infectious 
fevers,  Especially  in  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox. 
It  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  articular  rheumatism,  with  or  without 
pericarditis  or  endocarditis,  and  in  septic  processes  of  all  kinds.  Councilman 
has  recently  called  attention  to  gonorrhoea  as  an  occasional  cause.  In  some 
cases  traumatism  has  been  considered  the  cause,  and  occasionally  apparently 
primary  or  idiopathic  cases  have  been  observed,  but  in  these  some  minor  infec- 
tion like  tonsillitis  may  have  been  overlooked. 

In  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  the  inflammation  generally  extends  also  to 
the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  line, 
and  in  severe  cases  may  involve  a  third  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

From  our  present  evidence  it  would  seem  that  myocarditis  is  generally 
infectious  in  nature,  and  dependent  upon  bacterial  products  rather  than  upon 
the  micro-organisms  themselves.  The  degree  of  fever  does  not  necessarily 
determine  the  severity  of  the  myocardial  inflammation,  for  severe  myocarditis 
may  occur  in  cases  in  which  the  temperature  is  but  slightly  elevated. 

Formerly  myocarditis  was  considered  a  rare  disease,  and  this  is  doubtless 
true  of  the  severer  grades,  but  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  slight 
myocarditis  is,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  common  in  the  infectious  fevers 
named.  According  to  Romberg,  it  may  be  found  to  exist  in  all  fatal  cases  of 
diphtheria,  in  nearly  all  of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  the  majority  of  typhoid  fever. 
Microscopical  examination  of  the  heart  is,  however,  necessary  to  discover 
the  morbid  change  in  many  of  these  cases. 

The  muscle  of  the  heart  is  soft,  and  sometimes  extremely  so ;  its  color  is  at 
first  dark  red  and  punctated  with  hsemorrhagic  or  deeply-injected  areas  ;  in  the 
later  stages  it  assumes  a  yellowish-red  and  mottled  appearance,  and  may  finally 
become  light-yellow  or  grayish  and  friable.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  are  fre- 
quently dilated,  and  in  rare  cases  in  which  there  has  been  localized  myocardi- 
tis partial  aneurism  may  result.  In  marked  cases  these  appearances  are  decided, 
but  in  many  the  existence  of  myocarditis  is  discoverable  oidy  on  microscopical 
examination.  The  minute  changes  consist  in  infiltration  of  the  interstitial 
fibrous  structure  with  round  cells  and  free  nuclei,  and  proliferation  of  the 
existing  cells.  The  blood-vessels  are  engorged,  and  sometimes  show  inflam- 
matory changes  in  their  walls.  The  subpericardial  and  subendocardial  tissue 
presents  similar  cellular  infiltration.  The  muscular  fibres  themselves  are 
usually  involved  in  various  degenerative  changes.  Most  frequently  they 
are  filled  with  the  minute  albuminous  gramdes  characteristic  of  parenchyma- 
tous degeneration,  the  areas  of  more  decided  involvement  showing  distmct 
fatty  degeneration.     Occasionally  hyaline  transformation  or  atrophy  with  pig- 
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moiitation  may  he  observed.  A  peculiar  fbrin  of  transverse  division  or  frag- 
nientatiDU  of  the  fibres  was  described  by  Zenker,  and  later  more  fully  by  Re- 
nault and  Ivandouzy.  This  mi/ocardite  segmentaire  has  been  noted  especially 
in  (.asi's  of  sudden  death,  but,  as  Zenker  and  Recklinghausen  have  recently 
maintained,  is  probably  developed  post-mortem.  Its  existence,  however, 
mav  indicate  some  previous  pathological  condition  of  the  muscle  not  demon- 
strable bv  our  methods  of  research. 

Diffuse  myocarditis  aifects  the  left  ventricle  more  frequently  than  tlfe  right, 
exceptino-  when  foetal  in  origin.  In  the  latter  case  the  right  ventricle  alone 
mav  be  involved.  The  process  may  be  nniformly  diffused  or  may  affect  scat- 
tered areas  in  difi'erent  regions.  Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  the  muscular  ring 
surrounding  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  orifices,  or  to  the  papillary  muscles,  and 
thus  induces  derangements  of  the  valvular  mechanism.  It  may  terminate  in 
complete  recovery  by  resolution,  in  chronic  fibroid  myocarditis,  or  very  rarely 
in  suppuration.  Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  may  be  secondary  to  myocarditis, 
but  are  more  frequently  antecedent  to  it. 

2,  Localized  or  suppurative  myocarditis  results  from  infection  with  the  micro- 
organisms of  suppuration,  which  are  not  rarely  demonstrable  in  the  lesions. 
These  organisms  may  reach  the  heart-muscle  as  emboli  in  the  branches  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  coming  from  a  primary  septic  focus  in  puerperal  septicaemia, 
osteomyelitis,  suppurative  phlebitis,  malignant  endocarditis,  and  the  like,  or 
they  may  invade  the  heart  directly  from  malignant  endocarditis  or  pyoperi- 
cardium.  Suppurative  myocarditis  may,  however,  also  arise  in  the  course  of 
acute  rheumatism,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria,  though  much  less 
frequently  than  does  the  diffuse,  hyperplastic  form.  In  these  cases  the  primary 
focus  of  suppuration  may  be  difficult  to  determine. 

There  are  seen  on  section  of  the  heart-wall  numerous  small  yellowish-white 
spots  or  streaks,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  grain  of  wheat,  which 
on  microscopical  examination  are  found  to  consist  of  a  central  mass  of  micro- 
cocci surrounded  by  leucocytes.  Later  these  areas  grow  larger,  even  to  the 
size  of  a  small  cherry  ;  they  become  surrounded  by  a  hsemorrhagic  zone ;  and 
finally  assume  the  character  of  small  abscesses  scattered  through  the  substance 
of  the  heart.  In  one  case  Roth  removed  nearly  an  ounce  of  pus  from  the 
abscess-cavities.  Microscopically,  the  muscle-fibres  adjoining  these  larger  foci 
are  seen  to  have  become  degenerated,  and  they  may  be  completely  destroyed. 

The  most  frequent  seats  of  abscesses  of  the  heart  are  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  left  ventricle  near  the  apex  and  the  septum,  but  they  have  been  observed 
in  the  auricles  and  in  the  right  ventricle.  The  abscess,  if  situated  in  the 
ventricular  wall,  may  rupture  into  the  pericardial  sac  and  produce  suppurative 
pericarditis,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart  and  lead  to  malignant  endocarditis 
and  general  septicemia.  Purulent  pericarditis  and  malignant  endocarditis 
may,  however,  occur  without  visible  rupture.  Aneurismal  dilatation  may 
occur  at  the  point  weakened  by  the  abscess-cavity,  atid  rupture  of  the  heart 
may  result.  Localized  softening  of  the  heart-muscle  may  occur  in  an  area  of 
anaemic  necrosis  from  embolism  without  suppuration,  and  closely  simulates  the 
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genuine  abscess.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tendency  to  subsequent 
cicatrization,  however,  distinguishes  such  lesions.  An  abscess  in  the  septum 
ventriculorum  may  lead  to  an  aneurismal  dilatation,  the  convexity  being  in  the 
right  ventricle,  or  the  abscess  may  rupture  into  either  ventricle.  Occasionally 
complete  perforation  of  the  septum  has  been  observed,  and  in  a  few  sinuous 
communications  have  been  found  extending  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the 
right  auricle. 

Suppurative  myocarditis  usually  terminates  in  a  fatal  issue  as  a  result  of 
the  cardiac  condition  or  of  the  })rimary  disease.  In  some  case.?,  however,  the 
abscesses  are  encapsulated,  and  the  pus  becomes  inspissated  and  cheesy, 
or  calcareous  nodules  may  remain  as  the  only  evidences  of  their  previous 
existence. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  either  form  are  indefinite  and  are 
generally  obscured  by  the  primary  disease.  There  may  be  vague  subjective 
sensations,  such  as  constriction  or  pressure,  referred  to  the  cardiac  region,  and 
occasionally  even  decided  pain.  The  most  important  symptoms,  however,  are 
those  indicative  of  cardiac  weakness.  Arrhythmia  is  a  frequent  and  signifi- 
cant symptom  when  occurring  in  the  course  of  rheumatism  or  the  infectious 
fevers.  The  pulse  is  generally  accelerated,  and  there  may  be  paroxysms  of 
great  rapidity,  the  pulse-rate  sometimes  reaching  200  in  the  minute.  Dys- 
pncea  and  cough,  with  anxiety  and  general  depression,  may  occasionally  be 
prominent  indications. 

Sudden  dilatation  of  the  cavities  may  supervene,  and  occasion  extreme 
disturbance  of  the  circulation.  Endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  whether  pre- 
ceding or  following  myocarditis,  mask  its  symptoms,  but  in  such  cases  the 
disturbance  of  the  cardiac  power  is  greater  than  would  occur  in  uncomplicated 
endocarditis    or  pericarditis. 

Suppurative  myocarditis  may  give  rise  to  various  embolic  manifestations 
when  the  abscess  ruptures  into  the  heart.  In  such  cases  purpuric  and  pustular 
skin  eruptions  and  splenic  enlargement  have  occasionally  been  observed. 

The  fever  present  in  the  primary  disease  usually  rises  somewhat  with  the 
development  of  myocarditis,  and  may  be  septic  in  type  in  the  case  of  abscess. 

Physical  Signs. — On  auscultation  the  rapidity  and  irregularity  of  the 
action  of  the  heart  will  be  noted,  and  the  first  sound  is  remarkably  weak. 
Murmurs  are  frequently  developed  as  a  result  of  dilatation  and  relative  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  valvular  segments  or  of  relaxation  of  the  muscle  at  the  orifice. 
The  most  frequent  is  a  systolic  bruit  indicative  of  mitral  regurgitation.  Dila- 
tation of  the  heart  may  occasion  increase  of  the  cardiac  dulness. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  can  never  be  made  with  certainty,  but  signs  of 
great  weakness  of  the  heart,  with  a  weak  first  sound  or  a  systolic  murmur,  would 
point  to  the  existence  of  the  cardiac  complication.  The  suppurative  form  may 
be  suspected  when  the  heart  grows  suddenly  weak  in  the  course  of  pysemic 
diseases,  and  if  embolic  manifestations  supervene  the  diagnosis  would  be  more 
certain.  Autopsy,  however,  briugs  many  disappointments  to  those  who  hazard 
positive  diagnoses  in  these  cases. 
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Pi'ognosis. — Slight  diil'iisc  luyocarditis  is  completely  recovered  from  in 
most  cases,  hut  the  severer  grades  may  lead  to  a  iatal  termination  in  a  few 
days  oY  a  week.  Recovery  may  ensne  even  in  the  suppurative  form,  as  the 
calcareous  renmants  in  the  heart-walls  would  indicate.  The  sudden  death 
occurrino-  in  infectious  fevers,  particularly  in  dii)htheria,  is  often  the  result 

of  myocarditis. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest  must  always  be  insisted  upon.  The  patient 
must  not  rise  from  the  reclining  posture  for  any  purpose.  Quinine  and 
strvchnine  are  exceedingly  valuable  as  general  muscular  tonics,  but  heart- 
stimulants,  especially  digitalis,  should  be  used  with  care,  and  never  in  large 
doses.  Clinical  experience  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  alcohol  in  the  myo- 
cardial diseases  of  infectious  fevers,  and  this  remedy  should  therefore  be  given 
as  soon  as  the  first  sound  grows  weak.  In  case  of  cardiac  abscess  large  doses 
of  digitalis  might  favor  a  fatal  rupture  of  the  heart.  When  uneasiness  is 
experienced  in  the  prsecordial  region,  cold  applications  will  frequently  bring 
prompt  relief  Cloths  saturated  with  ice- water,  an  ice-bag,  or  Leiter's  coils 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  every  case  of  infectious  fever  in  which  cardiac  weakness  is  observed 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  undue  excitement  or  exertion  for  a  long  time  after 
subsidence  of  the  fever. 

Chronic  Myocarditis. 

Synonyms.  — Fibroid  heart ;  Chronic  interstitial  myocarditis ;  Cardio- 
sclerose. 

Definition. — Chronic  myocarditis  is  a  chronic  inflammatory  and  hyper- 
plastic process  affecting  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  heart  and  lead- 
ing to  induration  of  its  substance.  Like  acute  myocarditis,  it  is  usually 
accompanied  by  certain  degenerative  changes  in  the  fibres  themselves. 

Etiology. — The  most  frequent  etiological  factor  is  sclerosis  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  and  the  association  of  renal  disease,  arterio-sclerosis,  and  fibroid  myo- 
carditis is  therefore  commonly  met  with  in  persons  of  advanced  age  who  have 
indulged  freely  in  alcohol  and  a  generous  table  or  who  have  contracted  syphi- 
lis. The  influence  of  excessive  bodily  exertion  may  also  be  apparent  in  certain 
cases.  Fibroid  disease  of  the  heart  probably  develops  in  many  of  these  cases 
primarily — that  is,  in  consequence  of  the  same  tendency  to  fibrous  overgrowth 
which  is  manifest  in  the  arteries  and  the  kidneys — but  in  most  cases  the  car- 
diac condition  is  secondary  to  the  coronary  sclerosis.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  myocardial  affection  in  these  latter  is  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  by 
thrombosis,  to  which  the  narrowing  of  the  vessels  predisposes.  This  results 
in  the  development  of  infarctions  which  are  gradually  transformed  into  scle- 
rotic areas.  In  other  cases  the  insufficiency  of  the  blood-supply  through  the 
occluded  vessels  may,  without  thrombosis  or  infarction,  induce  a  low  grade  of 
morbid  action  with  gradual  tissue-changes. 

Fibroid  myocarditis  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  present  without  primary 
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affection  of  the  coronary  arteries,  though  less  commonly.  This  occurs  in  a 
variety  of  infectious  fevers  which  induce,  first,  diffuse  acute  myocarditis,  and, 
secondarily,  fibroid  overgrowth.  Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  prominent 
among  the  diseases  acting  in  this  manner.  The  resulting  cardiac  condition  is 
rarely  marked  in  such  cases.  Certain  poisons  may  likewise  act  upon  the  myo- 
cardium and  induce  slow  sclerotic  changes.  Among  these  are  alcohol,  the 
syphilitic  poison,  and  probably  toxic  agents  resulting  from  improper  meta- 
bolism, as  in  gout. 

Myocarditis  is  frequently  found  associated  with  pericarditis  and  endocardi- 
tis, and  may  be  present  in  the  underlying  muscle  to  a  considerable  depth, 
especially  in  cases  of  adherent  pericardium. 

In  many  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease  microscopic  study  of  the  heart- 
wall  discloses  slight  or  decided  grades  of  chronic  myocarditis,  the  presence  of 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  high  degree  of  coronary  sclerosis  present  in  some 
instances,  or  simply  by  the  interference  with  proper  nutritive  supply  occasioned 
by  the  valvular  affection  in  others.  A  limited  amount  of  fibroid  change  is 
frequently  found  in  cases  of  mitral  or  tricuspid  valvulitis  affecting  the  tips  of 
the  papillary  muscles.  In  these  cases  the  myocardial  involvement  results 
directly  from  extension  of  the  inflammation  along  the  chordae  tendinei»  to 
their  muscular  attachment. 

Age  and  sex  exercise  no  decided  predisposing  influence,  but  coronary  disease 
and  therefore  fibroid  myocarditis,  more  commonly  affects  men  beyond  forty  years 
than  women  or  young  persons  of  either  sex.  It  is  probable  that  old  age  does 
in  itself  play  a  part  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  since  sclerotic  changes 
are  elsewhere  observed  with  advancing  years ;  but  the  tendency  to  marked 
sclerosis  of  the  arteries  in  the  aged  is  the  important  etiological  factor. 
Chronic  myocarditis  sometimes  arises  in  foetal  life,  and  may  occasion  con- 
genital malformations,  particularly  stenosis  of  the  conns  arteriosus  of  the 
right  ventricle. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  may  be  diffuse  or  may  be 
limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  muscular  substance.  The  portions  most  fre- 
quently affected  are  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  papillary  muscles,  and 
the  septum,  and  when  the  process  is  diffuse  these  parts  are  more  extensively 
involved  than  others.  A  localized  area  of  chronic  myocarditis  is  not  infre- 
quently detected  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  near  the  apex,  and 
occasionally  a  zone  of  fibroid  induration  and  contraction  leads  to  stenosis  of  the 
sinus  of  the  pulmonary,  or  more  rarely  the  aortic,  orifice. 

The  heart  in  chronic  myocarditis  is  enlarged,  and  its  weight  may  be  con- 
siderably increased.  In  a  case  before  mentioned  Quain  found  the  weight  ot 
the  heart  to  be  forty  ounces.  The  increased  size  results  from  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  walls  in  addition  to  the  fibroid  overgrowth.  The  degree  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  depends  iqDon  associated  .conditions,  particularly 
upon  the  state  of  the  general  arterial  system.  When  marked  arterio-sclerosis 
is  present,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart-muscle  may  be  decided.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  dilatation  of   the  cavities  occurs,  and   occasions  serious  secondary 
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disitiirbaiioos  of  the  ciivulatioii.  In  adherent  pericardium  dilatation  is  some- 
times extreme. 

The  heart-wall  is  firm  and  cuts  with  distinct  resistance  to  the  knife.  Cer- 
tain areas  may  be  almost  tendinous  in  appearance,  and  generally  opaque,  white, 
or  in-avish  si)ots  or  streaks  are  discoverable  in  the  muscular  substance.  The 
endocardium  may  be  thickened,  and  grayish-white  spots  or  streaks  are  gener- 
allv  visible  throuo-h  it  or  the  pericardium.  Larger  areas  of  induration  may 
be  seen  near  the  apex  or  elsewhere.  The  papillary  muscles  are  frequently 
involved,  and  may  be  decidedly  indurated  and  contracted. 

The  minute  changes  consist  in  overgrowth  of  the  interfibrillar  connective  tis- 
sue, with  development  of  fibrous  tissue.  These  changes  may  be  uniformly  dis- 
tributed through  the  substance  of  the  heart  when  some  intoxication,  as  by  alco- 
hol, or  some  general  disturbance  of  the  cardiac  nutrition,  has  led  to  the  myo- 
cardial disease ;  or  they  may  be  seen  in  circumscribed  areas  when  embolic  or 
thrombotic  occlusion  of  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries  has  occasioned 
anemic  infarction  and  subsequent  sclerosis.  In  either  case  the  microscope  reveals 
masses  of  wavy  fibrous  tissue  between  the  muscular  bundles,  and  often  slow 
degeneration  or  atrophy  of  the  fibres  themselves.  Various  grades  of  parenchy- 
matous or  fatty  degeneration  and  vacuolation  may  be  present,  and  when  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  new-formed  fibrous  tissue  is  very  great,  atrophy  of  the 
fibres  may  be  extreme.  The  terminal  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries  are 
generally  more  or  less  sclerotic  and  narrowed,  and  in  syphilitic  cases  particu- 
larly obliterating  endarteritis  is  common.  The  ends  of  the  papillary  muscles 
and  the  chordse  tendineae  are  frequently  converted  into  tendinous  cords. 

Associated  morbid  changes  in  other  organs  are  more  frequently  due  to 
the  arterio-sclerosis  than  to  the  cardiac  disease ;  but  when  the  power  of  the 
heart  grows  insufficient,  the  same  congestions  and  degenerations  are  met  with 
in  the  internal  organs  as  are  seen  in  valvular  disease. 

Aneurism  of  the  heart  is  commonly  due  to  localized  cardio-sclerosis.  The 
inelastic  fibrous  tissue  gradually  gives  way  before  the  intracardial  pressure, 
and  saccular  dilatation  results. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  no  symptoms  are  present,  and  the  fibroid 
disease  of  the  heart  is  discovered  post-mortem.  The  latency  of  these  cases  is 
due  to  the  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  to  the  absence  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  cardiac  innervation. 

Generally,  however,  failure  of  the  heart-power  to  maintain  the  circulation 
is  sooner  or  later  manifested,  though  the  symptoms  vary  so  widely  in  different 
cases  as  to  deprive  the  disease  of  any  definite  characters.  Dyspnoea  on  slight 
exertion  is  frequently  an  early  symptom,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  palpi- 
tation and  other  subjective  indications.  Constriction  or  pressure  at  the  heart 
is  very  commonly  experienced,  and  not  rarely  there  is  decided  pain  of  anginal 
character.  Throughout  the  entire  disease  paroxysms  of  angina  pectoris  may  be 
the  only  symptoms  calling  attention  to  the  heart.  In  the  intervals  the  patient 
may  seem  completely  well,  but  disturbances  of  the  action  of  the  heart  are 
generally   persistent   after   the   anginal    paroxysm    has   subsided.      Cardiac 
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arrhythmia  is  very  common,  and  may  assume  any  of  its  various  forms.  Perhaps 
the  most  common  is  sh'ght  intermission  with  inequahty  of  the  successive  beats 
of  the  pulse.  Cases  are,  however,  at  times  observed  in  which  the  rhythm  is 
constantly  regular.  The  pulse-rate  is  generally  decreased,  and  is  frequently 
reduced  to  forty  or  fifty  beats  per  minute.  An  extreme  case  is  recorded  in 
which  the  rate  was  said  to  have  been  but  eight  in  the  minute.  In  some 
instances,  in  which  slowing  of  the  pulse  is  constant  and  marked,  patients  com- 
plain of  great  palpitation  during  anginal  attacks  even  when  the  heart-beats  are 
far  below  the  normal  frequency. 

Sudden  failure  of  the  cerebi'al  circulation  is  denoted  by  attacks  of  syncope, 
which  come  on  without  warning  or  more  frequently  when  the  patient  has  been 
exhausted  by  undue  exertion.  More  rarely  persons  suffering  with  fibroid  heart 
are  prostrated  by  pseudo-apoplectic  attacks,  coming  on  after  some  mental  or 
physical  excitement,  and  sometimes  leading  to  sudden  death.  Such  attacks 
may  occur  in  persons  who  have  experienced  no  previous  symptom  of  cardiac 
disease,  and  are  easily  mistaken  for  manifestations  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage. 
When  the  cavities  of  the  heart  begin  to  dilate,  the  evidences  of  failing  circulation 
become  more  pronounced.  Very  often  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  or  cardiac  asthma 
is  observed.  Later  congestive  enlargement  of  the  liver,  decreased  excretion  of 
urine,  and  derangements  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  denote  the  progressive 
failure  of  the  cardiac  power.  Throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease 
the  patient  may  present  great  weakness  and  cloudiness  of  the  mind,  and  in 
the  latter  periods  may  become  either  excessively  somnolent  or  wakeful. 
Delirium  and  chronic  mania  are  occasionally  observed. 

Physical  Signs. — In  some  cases  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  is  detected 
by  the  outward  and  downward  displacement  of  the  a})ex-beat  and  by  increase 
of  the  cardiac  dulness  in  the  same  directions.  The  heart-sounds  at  first  may  be 
clear  and  loud,  but  soon  become  decidedly  weak  and  muffled.  The  tension  in 
the  lesser  circulation  is  often  elevated,  and  in  these  cases  the  second  sound  is 
accentuated,  or  even  reduplicated,  in  the  pulmonary  region.  A  systolic  mur- 
mur of  mitral  insufficiency  may  result  from  contraction  of  the  papillary 
muscles  and  chords  tendinese  or  from  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  and  the 
valvular  orifice.  It  is  heard  at  the  apex  and  toward  the  left  axilla,  but 
rarely  has  the  wide  transmission  of  the  murmurs  of  organic  mitral  regur- 
gitation. 

The  action  of  the  heart  may  be  extremely  irregular,  and  the  sounds  of 
varying  loudness.  The  irregular  rhythm  called  bruit  de  galop  is  occasionally 
heard,  but  is  more  properly  attributable  to  the  secondary  dilatation  than  to  the 
indurative  myocarditis. 

Diagnosis. — In  some  cases  the  latency  of  the  symptoms  may  prevent  sus- 
picion of  the  disease,  though  the  cardiac  changes  are  marked  ;  in  others  the 
evidences  of  cardiac  weakness  are  clear  enough,  but  the  differential  diagnosis 
from  valvular  disease,  from  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  and  from  fatty  degen- 
eration is  far  less  certain. 

As  a  rule,  the  absence  of  murmurs  will  distinguish  valvular  disease,  but  it 
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is  to  bo  ivnu'iiiboivd  tluit  in  the  last  stages  of  valvular  alfections  the  murmurs 
may  disa})i)ear  completely,  and,  on  the  other  iuuul,  the  accidental  or  relative 
valvular  nuirmurs  in  fibroid  myocarditis  may  be  indistinguishable  from  those 
of  oriranic  disease.  In  one  case  nnder  mv  observation  there  was  a  loud  aortic 
systolic  murnuir  dependent  on  roughening  of  the  lining  of  the  aorta,  but  no 
constriction  of  the  orifice.  The  pulse  was  small  and  infrequent,  and  the 
symptoms  of  failing  circulation  were  jn*onounced.  In  such  rare  cases  the 
diagnosis  is  attended  with  great  difficulty. 

The  distinction  of  fatty  degeneration  or  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  from 
fibroid  heart  may  be  quite  impossible.  Anginal  attacks  are  more  common  in 
chronic  myocarditis  than  either  of  the  other  conditions ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  in  some  cases,  and  the  three  conditions  are  often  found  asso- 
ciated. The  pseudo-apoplectic  attacks  of  chronic  myocarditis  resemble  seizures 
of  true  apoplexy  in  some  cases,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  history 
and  by  the  progress  of  the  case. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  fibroid  heart  is  entirely  unfavorable  quoad 
valetudinem,  but  favorable  quoad  vitam.  The  patient  may  live  for  many 
years  with  considerable  coronary  sclerosis  and  fibroid  overgrowth  of  the  heart. 
The  length  of  life  and  the  degree  of  comfort  of  the  patient  will  depend  upon 
the  surrounding  circumstances.  If  arterial  or  renal  sclerosis  be  present  or  the 
labor  of  the  patient  severe,  the  heart-power  is  apt  to  fail  more  quickly  than 
when  the  circulation  is  little  impeded  and  the  heart  is  severely  taxed.  In  some 
cases  death  occurs  suddenly  after  au  anginal  attack,  from  syncope,  or  in  one  of 
the  ])scudo-apoplectiform  attacks  before  mentioned. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  fibroid  heart  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  When  once  established,  it  is  improbable  that 
any  remedy  has  power  to  remove  the  fibrous  tissue.  In  syphilitic  cases,  or  in 
others  also,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  used,  but  probably  has  little  value. 
The  patient's  general  nutrition  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  tonics  like 
arsenic  and  iron  be  administered  in  case  of  anaemia. 

The  subjective  symptoms  referred  to  the  heart  are  frequently  urgent,  and 
require  palliation.  An  ice-bag  or  warm  applications  over  the  heart  will  fre- 
quently give  relief  in  cases  of  cardiac  oppression  or  constriction.  When  the 
sense  of  palpitation  is  present,  nerve-sedatives  may  be  useful,  or,  if  the  heart 
be  really  excited  in  action,  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  may  be  employed. 
In  the  eases  of  purely  nervous  palpitation  bromide  of  potassium,  valerianate 
of  ammonium,  and  asafoetida  are  remedies  of  which  we  may  make  frequent 
use.  More  severe  subjective  sensations,  and  especially  anginal  pain,  will 
require  more  active  measures.  Sometimes  Hoffmann's  anodyne  or  hot  milk 
containing  whiskey  or  brandy  may  bring  relief;  in  others  nitrite  of  amyl 
or  morphine  are  required,  as  in  true  angina.  The  morphine  is  best  given 
hypodermically  and  in  combination  with  atropine.  When  blood-pressure  is 
high  and  anginal  attacks  prone  to  occur,  the  continuous  administration  of 
nitro-glycerin  in  small  doses  is  generally  beneficial,  and  may  prevent  the 
painful  paroxysms. 
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Siffns  of  cardiac  weakness  demand  the  use  of  some  form  of  cardiac  stimu- 
lant.  In  cases  in  which  the  heart's  action  is  rapid,  irregular,  and  weak  digi- 
talis is  of  great  value,  but  when  the  pulse  is  infrequent  this  remedy  must  be 
used  with  care.  Marked  arterio-sclerosis  always  requires  that  digitalis  be  used 
sparingly,  lest  undue  increase  of  the  blood-pressure  occasion  increased  distress 
or  favor  rupture  of  a  vessel  in  the  brain.  When  digitalis  seems  undesirable, 
nux  vomica  or  strychnine,  nitro-glyceriii,  ammonia,  and  alcohol  are  useful  car- 
diac stimulants.  Strychnine  is  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its  tonic 
influence  on  the  muscles,  and  in  combination  with  quinine  and  extract  of 
opium  acts  well  in  cases  in  which  the  general  nutrition  is  poor  and  painful 
anginal  attacks  are  frequent. 

The  syncopal  attacks  of  fibroid  heart  must  be  treated  in  the' same  way  as 
syncope  from  other  causes.  The  clothing  of  the  patient  must  be  loosened  about 
the  neck,  the  head  should  be  lowered,  and  stimulants  administered.  The  patient 
may  be  revived  sufficiently  by  the  odor  of  ammonia  to  take  some  hot  whiskey 
or  brandy.  In  bad  cases  the  hypodermic  injection  of  ether,  ammonia,  or 
brandy  may  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  cardiac  action. 

The  general  life  and  habits  of  a  person  suffering  from  chronic  myocarditis 
should  be  the  same  as  in  cases  of  valvular  disease,  but  even  greater  care  will 
be  necessary  to  guard  against  over-exertion.  The  diet  should  be  plain  and 
simple.  Tea  and  coffee  must  be  used  sparingly,  and  tobacco  not  at  all.  The 
advisability  of  the  habitual  use  of  some  alcoholic  drink  at  meal-times  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  dependent  upon  the  previous  habits  and  the  age  of  the  patient. 
Elderly  patients  often  take  a  little  wine  with  advantage,  but  malted  drinks 
are  nearly  always  harmful.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  save  alcohol,  like  other 
cardiac  stimulants,  for  times  of  special  necessity. 

Degenerations  of  the  Myocardium. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  described  those  alterations  of  the  heart-muscle 
which  result  from  nutritive  disturbances  and  imjiair  the  functional  power  of 
the  organ.  Among  these  degenerations  are  recognized  anremic  necrosis,  cal- 
cification, amyloid,  hyaline,  and  parenchymatous  degeneration,  and  fatty 
changes,  infiltration  and  degeneration.  The  first  four  are  generally  unim- 
portant conditions,  and  are  uncommon,  so  that  they  may  be  dismissed  with  but 
a  brief  description.  Parenchymatous  degeneration  and  the  fatty  changes  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  most  important. 

Anemic  Necrosis. — This  name  is  used  to  indicate  the  localized  degenera- 
tive changes  which  take  place  in  the  myocardium  as  a  result  of  embolic  or 
thrombotic  occlusion  of  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Most  frequently 
sclerosis  and  atheroma  of  these  vessels  are  the  cause  of  thrombosis  and  subse- 
quent ansemic  necrosis,  but  the  arteries  may  be  entirely  normal  when  the  infarc- 
tion results  from  embolism.  Anaemic  necrosis  is  generally  met  with  in  the 
distribution  of  the  anterior  coronary  artery,  and  therefore  in  the  left  ventricle 
or  septum  ventriculorum.  In  the  ca.se  of  embolism,  which  is  much  less  com- 
mon than  is  thrombosis,  the  lesion  is  usually  single,  and  is  situated  near  the 
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apex  o'i  tlu'  heart  aiiti-riorly.  The  area  from  whieh  the  blood  is  cut  off 
boeonie;;  anaeinie,  gray,  white,  or  yellowish  in  color,  and  is  irregularly  wedge- 
shaped  or  more  frequently  rounded  in  outline.  Subsequently  it  may  break 
down  into  a  mass  of  softened  and  degenerated  detritus,  and  on  this  account  the 
process  is  sometimes  called  myomalacia  cordis.  The  softened  area  may  give 
wav  and  rnptuiv  of  the  heart  result.  In  other  cases,  however,  softening  does 
not  occur,  l)ut  instead  the  infarct  becomes  of  hyaline  appearance  and  gradually 
grows  sclerotic.  A  heart  may  thus  become  extensively  fibrotic  by  numerous 
small  infarctions  with  subsequent  sclerosis.  The  minute  changes  consist  in 
various  degenerations  of  the  muscle-fibres.  Very  commonly  they  become 
more  or  less  granular,  losing  their  customary  striated  appearance,  and  finally 
break  down  into  a  mass  of  granular  material.  The  degenerated  fibres  stain 
poorly,  and  the  nuclei  are  obscured  by  the  granulation.  Neighboring  fibres 
may  be  highly  fatty.  In  other  cases  the  muscle-cells  become  of  hyaline 
appearance,  and  finally  the  area  is  transformed  into  sclerotic  tissue. 

The  symptoms  of  occlusion  of  the  coronary  arteries  sometimes  come  on  with 
great  suddenness  and  severity,  and  may  terminate  in  speedy  death.  Sometimes 
anginoid  pain,  wath  failure  of  the  cardiac  power,  is  the  decided,  though  indef- 
inite, indication  of  the  affection  of  the  myocardium.  There  may  be  but  one 
paroxysm,  ending  in  death,  or  there  may  be  repeated  attacks  of  lesser  severity, 
and  doubtless  the  anginoid  attacks  in  the  course  of  chronic  myocarditis  are 
sometimes  due  to  the  sudden  occlusion  of  a  branch  of  the  coronary  artery. 
Asthmatic  symptoms  may  be  associated  with  cardiac  pain  or  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  such. 

Calcificatiox  in  the  myocardium  is  a  rare  condition.  Occasionally  creta- 
ceous nodules  are  found  in  the  heart-muscle,  whose  presence  is  explained  by  an 
old  purulent  myocarditis,  with  subsequent  inspissation  of  the  pus  and  calcifica- 
tion. Calcareous  infiltration  of  the  muscle-fibres  themselves  has  also  been 
observed,  but  is  extremely  rare. 

Amyloid  Degeneration  is  sometimes  found  affecting  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  mvocardium,  and"  results  from  the  same  causes  which  induce 
amyloid  disease  of  other  organs.  Among  these  causes  are  prolonged  suppura- 
tions, tuberculosis,  syphilis,  malaria,  and  cachexia  due  to  other  influences.  The 
degeneration  affects  the  connective  tissue,  and  is  rarely  sufficiently  marked  to 
cause  gross  alterations  in  the  appearance  of  the  muscle.  In  a  few  cases,  how- 
ever, the  condition  has  been  recognized  by  macroscopic  examination. 

Hyaline  Degeneration  is  sometimes  associated  with  amyloid  degenera- 
tion, resulting  from  the  same  causes.  It  is  recognized  by  the  glassy  or  waxy 
transformation  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  is  usually  limited  to  scattered  areas. 
In  other  cases  a  hyaline  condition  of  the  fibres  themselves  is  observed,  notably 
in  infectious  fevers  and  in  areas  of  anaemic  necrosis.  The  fibres  swell  and 
become  of  homogeneous  appearance,  losing  their  striations  and  their  power  of 
receiving  stains.  The  hyaline  condition  of  the  muscle-fibres  in  febrile  diseases 
was  first  described  by  Zenker,  and  pathologically  consists  in  a  swelling  of  the 
cement-substance  uniting  the  contractile  elements. 
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The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  those  of  parenchymatous  degeneration, 
with  which  it  is  usually  associated.  Usually  only  scattered  fibres,  here  and 
there,  are  affected,  the  majority  presenting  the  appearance  of  cloudy  swelling. 

Parenchymatous  Degeneratiox. — This  condition,  also  called  cloudy 
swelling,  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  form  of  inflammation,  and  termed  paren- 
chymatous myocarditis.  It  is  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  infectious  fevers, 
particularly  in  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  scarlet  fever.  The  degree  of  tem- 
perature itself  is  unimportant,  since  advanced  degeneration  may  occur  in  cases 
in  which  the  temperature  has  been  little  elevated.  Cloudy  swelling  is  also  asso- 
ciated with  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  affecting  the  adjacent  myocardium. 

The  changes  are  most  marked  in  the  left  ventricle,  but  may  affect  any  part 
of  the  heart.  The  myocardium  becomes  pale  in  color,  often  of  a  peculiar  turbid 
appearance,  and  is  always  softer  than  normal,  so  that  the  term  "  cardio-malacia  " 
or  "  myomalacia  "  has  also  been  applied  to  this  condition.  Sometimes  the  walls 
are  extremely  flabby  and  the  cavities  dilated. 

Microscopically,  the  muscle-fibres  are  filled  with  numerous  fine  granules, 
whose  albuminous  nature  is  recognized  by  their  solubility  in  acetic  acid  and 
dilute  solutions  of  caustic  potash.  The  strise  and  nuclei  are  often  obscured  by 
the  granular  condition,  but,  when  the  specimen  is  treated  with  acetic  acid, 
swelling  and  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  may  be  apparent.  The  interstitial 
connective  tissue  may  be  unaffected,  or  there  may  be  some  proliferation  and 
infiltration  with  round  cells  between  the  muscle-fibres.  In  infectious  fevers  it 
is  customary  to  find  more  or  less  interstitial  myocarditis  associated  with  cloudy 
swelling  of  the  fibres,  but  either  may  exist  alone.  The  parenchymatous  changes 
occur  earlier  and  reach  a  higher  grade  in  diphtheria  than  in  any  other  of  the 
infectious  fevers.  Zenker's  hyaline  transformation  may  be  found  in  places  in 
a  minority  of  the  cases,  but  rarely  becomes  marked.  Parenchymatous  degen- 
eration tends  to  further  change  into  fatty  degeneration,  and  intermediate  stages 
are  difficult  of  interpretation  excepting  by  the  chemical  tests  suggested.  Frag- 
mentation of  tiie  muscle-fibres — the  etat  segmentaire  of  Renault — is  also  observed 
in  certain  cases.  It  may  depend  upon  chemical  or  vital  alterations  of  the  fibres 
at  present  unrecognizable,  but  the  fragmentation  itself  doubtless  occurs  in  the 
death-agony  or  post-mortem. 

The  symptoms  of  parenchymatous  degeneration  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  acute  diffuse  myocarditis.  The  heart's  action  becomes  weak  and  rapid, 
and  frequently  irregular.  The  impulse  is  weak  or  imperceptible,  and  tlie 
sounds  become  more  or  less  altered.  The  first  sound  is  generally  much  weaker 
than  normal,  but  often  quite  clear.  The  long  pause  may  be  shortened,  and 
the  foetal  rhythm  or  embryocardia  is  then  detected.  Im])erfection  of  the  muscu- 
lar mechanism  or  acute  dilatation  may  lead  to  a  soft  systolic  murmur  at  the 
apex.  Occasionally  the  pulse-rate  is  reduced  to  forty  or  fifty.  The  pulse  is 
always  weak  and  frequently  dicrotic. 

Fatty  heart  is  the  name  by  which  are  designated  two  quite  distinct 
pathological  conditions — fatty  infiltration  and  fatty  degeneration — the  former 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  deposit  of  fat  upon  and  in  the  substance  of  the  organ, 
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the  lattor  t)l'  a  direct  transformation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  muscle-fibres 
into  fat.  Thonf!;h  thus  distinct  in  their  pathological  nature,  fatty  degeneration 
and  intihratiou  arc  frequently  associated,  and  when  occurring  singly  lead  to 
similar  clinical  I'eatures,  so  that  there  is  a  manifest  advantage  in  the  general 
term  '*  fatty  heart." 

FatUi  Infiltration. — Cor  Adiposum  ;  Adipositas  s.  Obesitas  cordis.  In  the 
normal  heart  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  visceral 
laver  of  the  pericardium,  jiarticularly  in  the  furrows  and  along  the  line 
of  the  blood-vessels.  The  yellow  bands  of  fat  bordering  either  side  of  the 
coronary  vessels  to  their  minutest  subdivisions  form  a  characteristic  picture. 
In  cases  of  general  obesity  this  normal  layer  of  fat  is  increased,  and  other 
portions  of  the  pericardium  and  the  heart  become  invaded  at  the  same 
time.  There  may  be  a  heavy  dei)Osit  in  the  parietal  pericardium  and  outside 
the  sac  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  ;  the  layer  directly  covering  the  heart  itself 
may  become  a  half  inch  or  inch  in  thickness ;  and  the  organ  may  thus  be 
deeply  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  adipose  tissue.  On  section  of  the  heart-w^all 
trabeculje  of  fatty  tissue  may  be  seen  passing  in  betw^een  the  muscular  fibres 
from  the  pericardium  even  to  the  endocardium,  and  very  rarely  the  trabecule 
and  papillary  muscles  themselves  may  be  invaded.  The  deposited  fat  has 
usually  a  bright-yellow  or  whitish  color,  but  occasionally  has  a  peculiar  icteric 
hue.  Microscopically,  the  interstitial  spaces  between  the  muscle-fibres  are 
densely  packed  with  large  oil-containing  cells,  of  the  characteristic  appearance 
of  adipose  tissue.  The  heart-muscle  itself  is  sometimes  healthy ;  oftener,  in 
cases  of  considerable  deposit,  the  fibres  undergo  various  atrophic  and  degener- 
ative changes  from  pressure.  Microscopically,  the  fibres  may  be  full  of  albu- 
minous granules  or  minute  oil-drops,  or  their  size  may  be  reduced  by  simple 
or  brown  atrophy  without  degeneration.  The  myocardium  in  the  latter  cases 
mav  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  rim  of  brownish  color,  and  in  places  the  peri- 
cardium and  endocardium  may  be  almost  or  quite  in  contact.  The  cavities 
may  be  considerably  dilated,  and  rupture  of  the  heart  is  a  not  uncommon 
result. 

The  causes  of  fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart  are  those  which  induce  general 
polysarcia.  Very  frequently  there  is  a  manifest  hereditary  tendency,  but  over- 
eating and  drinking  and  sedentary  habits  are  powerful  determining  factors.  In 
women  who  are  sterile  or  have  amenorrhoea,  and  after  the  menopause,  there  is 
sometimes  a  marked  tendency  to  polysarcia.  In  general,  fatty  infiltration  of 
the  heart  affects  persons  of  advanced  years,  and  is  considerably  more  common 
in  men  than  in  women.  Aside  from  the  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  condition 
attends  or  is  part  of  general  obesity,  there  is  a  form  of  fatty  infiltration  of  the 
heart  in  which  the  patient  is  emaciated.  In  the  general  atrophy  of  old  age  or 
of  cachexise  there  are  sometimes  considerable  deposits  of  fat  about  the  internal 
organs,  and  the  same  may  be  seen  in  cases  in  which  a  particular  organ,  as  the 
heart,  for  example,  is  wasted  and  reduced  in  size. 

The  symptoms  are  indefinite.  Corpulent  patients  often  complain  of  dif- 
ficulty in   breathing    in    ascending   elevations   or    walking    with    more   than 
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customary  rapidity.  This  dyspnoea  may  result  from  cardiac  weakness  or  it 
may  be  due  to  the  mechanical  effects  on  respiration  of  increased  bulk.  Couoh 
may  be  present  with  or  without  bronchitis.  The  pulse  is  generally  more 
rapid  than  normal,  and  decidedly  weak.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pulse  is  infrequent.  Anginoid  attacks  and  less  urgent  subjective  cardiac 
sensations  are  not  infrequent. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  heart  is  attended  with  great  difficulty  on 
account  of  the  thickness  of  the  chest-walls.  The  cardiac  dulness  may  he 
increased  on  account  of  the  deposit  or  of  dilatation  of  the  cavities,  but  fatty 
accumulation  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  also  leads  to  apparent  enlargement 
of  the  heart.  The  apex-beat  is  weak  and  often  quite  imperceptible ;  the 
heart-sounds  are  muffled  and  weak  ;  and  occasionally  a  systolic  murmur  may 
be  detected  at  the  apex. 

Fatty  infiltration  may  lead  to  sudden  death  by  rupture  of  the  heart. 

Fatty  Degeneration  is  a  nuich  more  serious  condition,  in  that  the  muscle- 
fibres  are  themselves  transformed  into  fat,  and  the  functional  power  of  the 
organ  therefore  seriously  impaired. 

It  may  affect  the  heart  altered  by  previous  disease,  or  may  occur  primarily 
in  the  healthy  myocardium.  The  occurrence  of  fatty  degeneration  in  the 
hypertrophied  heart  of  valvular  disease  or  of  general  arterio-sclerosis  has  been 
referred  to,  and  explained  by  the  improper  nutritive  supply  furnished  the  heart 
in  these  conditions.  The  degenerated  mvocardium  is  unable  to  maintain  the 
circulation,  or,  as  we  say,  compensation  fails.  Still  fiu'ther  interference  with 
cardiac  nutrition  results,  and  in  turn  greater  cardiac  degeneration  ensues,  until 
high  grades  of  fatty  degeneration  are  attained.  The  association  of  fatty  degen- 
eration with  valvular  disease,  and  its  relation  to  failure  of  the  compensation, 
have,  however,  been  magnified.  In  many  cases  of  decided  failure  of  compen- 
sation no  fatty  degeneration  is  found  when  the  heart  is  examined  post-mortem. 
Sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  plays  an  important  j)art  in  disturbing  the 
cardiac  nutrition,  and  leading  to  fatty  degeneration  as  well  as  to  fibroid  myo- 
carditis. In  the  infectious  fevers,  if  prolonged,  parenchymatous  degeneration 
may  give  place,  or  rather  advance,  to  tatty  metamorphosis.  This  is  especially 
frequent  in  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever,  and  may  reach  extreme  grades,  though 
usually  only  scattered  areas  or  fibres  are  involved. 

The  previously  healthy  heart  may  become  fatty  as  a  result  of  many  condi- 
tions which  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  blood,  or  as  a  result  of  toxic  agents. 
Probably  the  most  extensive  fatty  degeneration  seen  in  any  condition  occurs 
in  cases  of  chlorosis  or  ])ernicious  ansemia.  Less  decided  degeneration  is  seen 
in  phthisis,  cancer,  Addison's  disease,  and  various  other  secondary  anemias. 
Sometimes,  after  great  loss  of  blood  by  hsemorrhage,  extreme  and  fatal  fiitty 
degeneration  is  rapidly  developed.  Among  the  poisonous  agents  which  lead 
to  fatty  degeneration  may  be  reckoned  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  alcohol.  In 
the  case  of  the  former  two  the  condition  may  be  suddenly  developed,  but  in  the 
latter  only  after  long  periods  of  intemperance  is  the  cardiac  degeneration  estab- 
lished, and  often  only  after  primary  coronary  sclerosis. 
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Tlu^  causes;  oi'  ilittv  dcgonenitioii,  like  those  of  infiltration,  are  met  with 
espec'iallv   in  advancoil  lite  and  in  the  male  sex. 

The  appearanoo  of  the  heart  varies  with  the  degree  of  degeneration  and 
witli  its  extent.  The  first  evidence  is  usnally  to  be  seen  in  the  presence  of 
yellowish  strije  and  points  nnder  the  endocardinni,  especially  in  the  pa])illary 
ranseles  and  trabecnhe.  The  general  myocardinm  may  be  healthy.  In  diffuse 
and  extreme  degeneration,  such  as  occurs  in  phosphorus-poisoning  and  perni- 
cious anremia,  the  entire  muscular  substance  may  be  of  a  light-yellowish  ap- 
pearance and  very  flabby  and  friable.  Sometimes  the  substance  tears  with 
extreme  ease,  and  it  may  seem  remarkable  that  the  walls  were  able  to  with- 
stand the  slightest  intracardial  pressure.  Occasionally  the  color  of  the  muscle 
is  rather  brownish  from  coexistence  of  brown  atrophy,  but  this  condition  is 
usually  limited  to  small  areas.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  may  be  widely 
dilated,  and  the  orifices  so  stretched  that  the  valve-segments  are  incapable  of 
closing;  them.  Sclerosis  of  the  coronarv  arteries  and  of  the  root  of  the  aorta 
is  frequently  associated,  and  the  former  vessels  may  stand  out  prominently  as 
tortuous  cords.  Fatty  degeneration  not  infrequently  leads  to  rupture  of  the 
heart,  though  the  proportion  set  by  Quain — 24  in  83  cases — is  far  too  high. 
Doubtless  in  some  of  his  cases  localized  embolic  or  thrombotic  noftening  was 
mistaken  for  fatty  degeneration. 

Microscopically,  the  fibres  are  filled  with  small  granules  and  oil-drops, 
whose  nature  is  apparent  from  their  brown  discoloration  when  osmic  acid  is 
applied  and  from  their  insolubility  in  acetic  acid.  Albuminous  granules  are  fre- 
quently present  in  the  early  stages,  and  are  recognized  by  the  chemical  tests 
mentioned  nnder  Parenchvmatons  Deg-eneration.  The  striae  and  nuclei  of  the 
muscle-cells  become  indistinct,  and  finally  the  fibre  is  densely  filled  with  small 
globules  of  oil.  In  certain  of  the  fibres  there  may  sometimes  be  seen,  near  the 
ends  of  the  nuclei  or  evenlv  distributed  throuo-hout,  the  characteristic  brownish 
granules  of  brown  atrophy. 

The  symptoms  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  myocardium  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  chronic  myocarditis  in  many  cases.  In  other 
instances  cardiac  disease  of  any  kind  may  be  unsuspected  until  post-mortem 
examination  reveals  a  high  grade  of  fatty  degeneration. 

As  a  rule,  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  of  cardiac  weakness.  The  pulse 
becomes  weak,  and  often  is  irregular.  Tiie  rate  may  be  increased,  but  is  not 
rarely  greatly  reduced  in  frequency,  as  in  fibroid  myocarditis.  Attacks  of  pal- 
pitation and  other  subjective  sensations,  such  as  pressure  or  a  feeling  of  con- 
striction, may  be  experienced,  and  anginoid  paroxysms  are  sometimes  severe. 
The  latter  may  be  frequently  repeated,  and  may  alternate  with  attacks  of 
extreme  dyspnoea  or  cardiac  asthma.  These  ]iainfid  and  asthmatic  paroxysms 
may  come  on  spontaneously  during  the  night  or  day,  or  they  may  be  induced 
by  exertion  or  a  full  meal. 

The  ]>atient  is  generally  extremely  weak  and  depressed,  mentally  as  well  as 
physically.  There  is  often  more  or  less  emaciation,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
condition  met  w'ith  in  fattv  infiltration,  so  that   Paset's  designation  of  it  as  a 
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"  lean  degeneration  "  is  not  inapt.  The  skin  may  be  of  peculiar  pallor  or 
whiteness,  especially  about  the  nose  and  under  the  eyes.  The  peculiar  yel- 
lowish or  opaque  zone  at  the  upper  or  lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  known  as 
the  arcus  senilis,  is  frequently  present,  but  may  be  uuassociated  with  fatty 
heart  in  elderly  persons. 

With  increasing  cardiac  weakness  the  peripheral  circulation  fails,  and  vari- 
ous indications  of  failing  heart-power  are  observed.  Disturbance  of  the  cere- 
bral circulation  is  manifested  by  syncopal  attacks  or  by  pseudo-apoplectic  seiz- 
ures. These  may  come  on  wholly  without  warning,  or  may  be  foreshadowed 
by  extreme  slowness  of  the  pulse,  by  nausea,  or  by  vague  foreboding.  The 
apoplectiform  attacks  may  be  slight,  consisting  of  but  momentary  loss  of  con- 
sciousness with  fixation  of  the  body  and  occasionally  slight  twitching,  or  the 
patient  may  pass  into  complete  coma.  On  return  of  consciousness  a  tempo- 
rary paresis  of  the  muscles  may  be  observed,  but  sometimes  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage may  occur  during  the  attack  and  leave  the  patient  permanently  hemi- 
plegic.  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  may  occur  with  or  apart  from  the  symptoms 
just  named,  and  sometimes  persists  for  many  days  or  weeks.  During  its  exis- 
tence the  patient  is  more  or  less  stuporous  or  comatose.  Cheyne-Stokes  breath- 
ing, however,  accompanies  many  conditions,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  having 
such  great  significance  as  was  formerly  attached  to  it.  Convulsions  and  mani- 
acal excitement  are  occasionally  observed. 

The  failure  of  the  systemic  circulation  is  evidenced  by  congestion  of  the 
various  internal  organs,  and  by  oedema  of  the  extremities,  but  these  conditions 
rarely  become  so  marked  as  in  valvular  disease.  Albumin  may  appear  in  the 
urine  as  the  result  of  the  disordered  renal  circulation. 

Emboli  are  occasionally  derived  from  clots  formed  in  the  chambers  of  the 
heart,  and  lead  to  infarction  of  the  internal  organs.  Repeated  epistaxis  has 
sometimes  been  observed,  and  when  present  contributes  to  the  general  weakness. 

The  physical  signs  of  fatty  degeneration  are  rarely  distinct.  The  cardiac 
impulse  is  usually  weak  and  diffuse,  and  when  the  cavities  are  dilated  the 
heart-dulness  is  increased.  The  cervical  veins  may  be  distended,  and  cyanosis 
may  be  present  when  extreme  dilatation  has  supervened.  The  sounds  of  the 
heart,  especially  the  first  sound,  are  weak,  but  often  remain  quite  clear.  A 
systolic  murmur  is  frequently  audible  at  the  apex.  The  galop  rhythm  is  heard 
when  dilatation  is  marked. 

Diagnosis  of  Myocardial  Degeneration. — The  diagnosis  of  the  various 
conditions  described  is  always  more  or  less  uncertain,  though  frequently  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  probable  diagnosis. 

The  occurrence  of  white  infarction  or  anaemic  necrosis  may  sometimes  be 
suspected  when  the  condition  of  the  peripheral  arteries  suggests  sclerosis  of  the 
coronary  vessels  or  when  foci  from  which  emboli  might  take  origin  have  been 
established,  and  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with  violent  angina,  asthmatic 
symptoms,  and  failure  of  cardiac  power. 

Parenchymatous  degeneration  is,  as  a  rule,  so  closely  associated  with  acute 
myocarditis  that  it  is  never  possible  to  distinguish  them,  and  the  diagnosis 
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is  (.•uiK'crnotl  o\\\\  with  the  lU'tcnninatioii  ot"  myocardial  degeneration  or 
iiiHanmiation.  Tlu'  points  upon  which  reliance  can  generally  be  placed 
ari'  weakness  of  the  iiiipulse  and  pulse  and  of  the  iirst  sonnd  of  the  heart 
oecnrrini;-  in  the  conrse  of  a  febrile  disease.  In  decided  cases  marked 
dyspnoea,  increase  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  and  embryocardia  or  galop-rhythm 
would  indicate  a  high  degree  of  cardiac  dilatation  secondary  to  degenera- 
tion or  myocarditis.  In  these  instances,  however,  the  presence  of  a  systolic 
mnrnnir  at  the  apex  and  of  decided  evidences  of  weak  heart  is  suggestive  of 
endocarditis  or  valvular  disease,  and  the  influence  of  time  with  treatment  will 
be  most  important  in  making  the  distinction. 

Fattv  infiltration  of  the  heart  may  be  suspected  in  every  obese  snbject,  espe- 
cially when  signs  of  cardiac  weakness  are  present.  In  persons  not  decidedly 
cor])ulent  the  presence  of  fat  about  the  heart  is  more  difficult  to  determine, 
but  increase  of  the  area  of  dulness,  with  muffling  of  the  sounds  and  evidences 
of  weak  heart,  are  important  factors  in  the  diagnosis,  though  not  distinctive. 
In  women  about  the  menopause  syncopal  attacks  and  palpitation  of  purely 
nervous  origin  are  quite  common,  as  is  also  fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart  with 
the  same  symptoms.  The  determination  of  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  is  usually 
easy  in  such  cases,  since  the  physical  signs  are  indicative  of  a  normal  heart  in 
the  former  and  of  a  fatty  heart  in  the  latter  cases. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  often  assumed  to  be  present  in  cases  of 
valvular  disease  or  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  when  the  cardiac  power  fails, 
but  is  in  reality  quite  as  often  absent  as  present  in  these  cases.  Little  value 
can  be  attached  to  the  loudness  of  murmurs,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  article 
on  Valvular  Diseases.  A  harsh  murmur  may  continue  after  the  myocardium 
degenerates,  while  a  soft  murnuir  may  attend  an  extensive  valvnlar  lesion  with 
vigorous  mnscnlar  walls.  When  a  strong  murmur  grows  progressively  more 
weak  and  there  is  also  progressive  weakness  of  cardiac  action  with  marked 
and  persistent  irregularity,  it  points  strongly  to  myocardial  degeneration,  espe- 
cially of  fatty  character.  Simple  fatty  degeneration  is  suspected  when  the  patient 
has  distinct  failure  of  the  cardiac  power,  w- ith  weak  but  clear  sounds,  syncopal 
attacks,  and  angina.  The  same  symptoms,  however,  present  themselves  in  chronic 
myocarditis,  and  the  diagnosis  is  practically  impossible.  Marked  sclerosis  of  the 
peripheral  arteries,  with  symptoms  of  renal  contraction  and  severe  anginal  par- 
oxysms, would  point  to  the  existence  of  chronic  myocarditis,  though  the  muscle 
might  be  fatty  at  the  same  time.  The  arens  senilis,  to  which  so  much  importance 
has  been  attached,  is  by  no  means  a  sure  indication  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart.  In  young  persons,  however,  this  sign  is  of  some  valne  when  taken  in 
combination  with  other  symptoms.  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  may  occur  in 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  even  when  no  renal  lesion  can  be  demon- 
strated. But  it  is  not  of  diagnostic  valne,  since  it  is  much  more  frequently 
associated  with  a  nrsemic  condition. 

Prog-nosis. — Myocardial  degeneration  of  any  kind  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  condition,  though  the  power  of  the  heart  may  be  apparently  regained 
in  many  cases.     Parenchymatous  degeneration  is  frequently  followed  by  com- 
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plete  recovery,  but  may,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  to  fatty  degeneration.  Fatty 
infiltration  may  be  temporary,  disappearing  when  general  polysarciais  relieved, 
and  under  suitable  treatment  is  capable  of  some  relief,  unless  the  muscle-fibres 
have  become  extensively  degenerated  or  atrophied.  The  tendency  to  sudden 
death  exists  in  all  forms  of  degeneration,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
prognosis.  In  fatty  heart  some  premonition  may  be  given  by  the  recurrence 
of  syncopal  attacks,  severe  angina,  or  pseudo-apoplectic  seizures,  in  any  of 
which  the  patient  may  suddenly  expire.  Sudden  death  not  rarely  occurs  in  the 
course  of  infectious  fevers,  such  as  diphtheria,  as  a  result  of  ^extreme  myo- 
cardial degeneration. 

•  Intercurrent  diseases,  especially  pulmonary  and  febrile  affections,  influence 
the  prognosis  unfavorably,  or,  more  properly,  are  themselves  of  unusual  gravity 
when  myocardial  degeneration  exists. 

Treatment. — Anaemic  necrosis  of  the  myocardium,  if  recognized,  can  only 
be  treated  in  a  symptomatic  manner.  The  anginoid  pains  may  be  relieved 
by  the  use  of  nitrite  of  amyl  or  by  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine,  and 
the  heart-power  will  require  stimulation  by  ether,  alcohol,  or  digitalis.  The 
disease  is  sudden  in  its  onset,  and  will  therefore  demand  rapidly-acting  stimu- 
lants. 

Clinical  experience  has  shown  the  great  value  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment 
of  cardiac  weakness  in  the  course  of  infectious  fevers,  the  pathological  condition 
present  being  often  parenchymatous  degeneration.  In  the  same  cases  strychnine 
and  digitalis  may  be  useful  or  necessary,  but  occupy  a  position  second  in 
impijrtance  to  that  of  alcohol.  The  patient  must  be  kept  as  nearly  at  rest  as 
may  be  possible,  and  if  necessary  to  this  end  nerve-sedatives  or  quietants,  like 
bromide  of  potassium  or  small  doses  of  opium,  may  be  administered. 

Fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  general  poly- 
sarcia,  such  modifications  being  made  as  are  required  by  the  degree  of  cardiac 
weakness.  The  method  of  Oertel  in  these  cases  is  attended  by  striking  results 
in  many  instances.  It  consists  in  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  liquid  per- 
mitted the  patient  with  the  food  or  apart  from  food,  in  reduction  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates, and  finally  in  graduated  exercise.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when 
the  diet  is  strictly  regulated  by  measure  and  weight,  and  the  exercise  prescribed 
is  ffraduallv  increased  so  as  to  strengthen  the  cardiac  power.  The  patient  is 
directed  to  ascend  elevations  of  various  grades  and  lengths  as  his  heart  in- 
creases in  power.  The  details  of  this  treatment  are,  however,  more  fully 
considered  in  the  treatment  of  Obesity. 

Medicinal  agents  probably  have  little  power  to  reduce  the  deposited  fatty 
tissue,  but  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  three  to  five  grains  three  times 
daily,  has  seemed  to  give  the  best  results.  When  symptoms  of  cardiac  weak- 
ness are  decided,  stimulants  will  be  required.  Digitalis  should  be  given  with 
caution  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  rupture  of  the  heart,  but  in  small  doses 
is  safe  and  efficient.     Nux  vomica  or  strychnine  is  also  of  value. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  will  require  a  quite  diffi?rent  plan  of  treat- 
ment.    In  this  case  rest  is  a  most  important  requisite.     The  patient  must 
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avoid  ovorv  torin  oi'  physical  or  mental  excitement  which  might  tax  the 
]>o\vcr  of  the  heart.  The  diet  shonld  be  nonrishing,  bu#  easily  assimilated,  and 
hut  small  quantities  of  food  should  be  taken  at  a  single  meal.  The  general 
nutrition  t)f  the  patient  is  to  be  improved  by  the  use  of  tonics,  such  as  arsenic, 
iron,  and  (piinine  or  strychnine,  and  often  advantage  is  derived  from  residence 
in  the  open  air  dui-ing  pleasant  weather.  A  little  wine  may  be  permitted  with 
the  meals,  and  may  contribute  to  better  digestion  and  nutrition. 

When  the  evidence  of  failing  heart-power  becomes  marked,  the  patient  must 
be  confined  to  bed  and  cardiac  stimulants  must  be  administered.  Digitalis 
shoidd  be  given  with  the  same  caution  as  in  fatty  infiltration,  and  is  often  well 
combined  with  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  both  remedies  being  used  in  small 
doses.  Sudden  heart  failure  requires  the  prompt  effect  of  the  diffusible  stim- 
ulants, such  as  ether,  ammonium,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  or  alcohol.  In  cases 
in  which  arterio-sclerosis  is  marked,  nitro-glycerin  and  the  nitrites  are  espe- 
cially useful. 

For  the  anginoid  paroxysms  hot  applications  to  the  prsecordia,  whiskey 
or  brandy  in  hot  water  or  milk,  or  Hoffmann's  anodyne  may  be  useful ;  or 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  more  powerful  remedies,  such  as  nitrite  of  amyl 
and  nitro-glycerin.  Morphine  may  be  given  in  small  doses,  but  it  must  not  be 
used  freely  in  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  degeneration  is  marked  and  the  tend- 
ency to  apoplectiform  seizures  and  coma  is  evident. 

During  convalescence  from  a  severe  attack  of  cardiac  failure  the  patient 
must  be  cautioned  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  exertion  or  mental  excitement,  and 
digitalis  with  iron  or  other  tonics  may  be  employed. 

Aneurism  of  the  Heart. 

Different  portions  of  the  heart  are  subject  to  aneurismal  dilatation, 
arid  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  separately  aneurisms  of  the  heart-wall 
and  of  the  valves. 

Aneurism  of  the  Heart-avall. — This  rare  condition,  called  by  the  older 
writers  partial  aneurism,  presents  itself  as  a  localized  dilatation  of  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  cardiac  cavities,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  general  dilatation, 
to  which  the  term  aneurism  was  formerly  applied.  It  is  a  very  rare  disease, 
and  in  itself  has  little  clinical  importance,  though  it  associates  itself  with  other 
conditions  and  sometimes  leads  to  serious  results. 

Two  varieties  of  aneurism  may  be  distinguished — the  chronic  and  the 
acute. 

Chronic  aneurism  of  the  heart-wall  is  developed  slowly  at  a  point  which 
has  become  inelastic  as  a  result  of  some  myocardial  degeneration.  Chronic 
myocarditis  or  fibroid  overgrowth  is  the  almost  invariable  forerunner  of  chronic 
aneurism,  though  in  a  few  cases  fatty  degeneration  alone  has  been  discovered. 
In  one  case,  cited  in  Legg's  Bradshaw  Lectures,  a  stab  wound  of  the  chest  and 
heart-wall  led  to  a  localized  aneurismal  dilatation,  the  sear  at  the  point  of 
injury  being  of  course  exactly  comparable  to  chronic  myocarditis  from  other 
causes.     Chronic  aneurism  is  more  common  in  men  than  women,  and  after 
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middle  life  than  before  that  period,  because  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the 
condition  are  more  liable  to  be  present  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  a  history  of  syphilis  may  be  obtained. 

Acute  aneurism  is  the  rapid  dilatation  of  a  point  of  the  heart-.wall  which 
has  become  weakened  by  acute  degenerations  or  ulcerations.  Among  these 
are  deep  endocardial  ulcerations  of  malignant  endocarditis,  anaemic  softening 
or  myomalacia  cordis  as  a  result  of  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  acute  myocarditis.  Another  conceivable 
cause  is  the  localized  weakening  which  would  result  from  rupture  of  a  myo- 
cardial abscess  or  cyst,  but,  according  to  Legg,  this  has  not  been  shown  to  have 
been  the  cause  in  any  case. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Aneurism  of  the  heart-wall  in  a  great  majority  of 
all  cases  affects  the  left  ventricle  near  the  apex  and  anteriorly,  55  of  the  87 
cases  collected  by  Pelvet  and  59  of  those  tabulated  by  Legg  having  had  this 
situation.  In  nearly  all  other  cases  some  other  part  of  the  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle  or  the  septum  is  involved,  but  occasionally  aneurisms  of  the  auricles 
or  right  ventricle  have  been  observed.  They  vary  from  dilatations  of  the 
size  of  small  nuts  to  those  which  are  quite  as  large  as  the  heart  itself,  or  larger. 
Usually  tiiere  is  but  one,  though  this  may  be  divided  into  two  sacs,  as  in  the 
case  of  Janeway,  or  three  pouches  may  communicate  with  the  one  cavity,  as  in 
one  referred  to  by  Peacock.  In  a  case  reported  by  Thurnam  there  were  four 
separate  aneurisms  adjoining  each  other  in  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle. 
Usually  the  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart  is  lai'ge,  but  instances  are 
sometimes  observed  in  which  the  aneurism  is  saccular,  communicating  with  the 
ventricle  by  a  narrow  orifice.  The  parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium  is  gener- 
ally more  or  less  attached  to  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  complete  obliteration  of 
the  pericardial  cavity  may  be  observed.  In  the  latter  case  the  aneurism  may 
be  completely  enveloped  by  the  left  lung.  Very  rarely  is  the  mass  of  sufficient 
size  to  exercise  injurious  pressure  on  neighboring  structures,  but  in  a  remark- 
able case  of  Berthold's,  an  aneurism  of  the  right  auricle  eroded  the  ribs 
and  appeared  as  a  pulsating  tumor  under  the  skin.  The  sac  of  the  aneurism 
is  generallv  more  or  less  filled  with  laminated  clots,  which  mav  become  almost 
completely  organized  and  calcareous.  Dr.  Wilks  reported  an  instance  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  aneurism  was  practically  cured.  In  chronic  aneurisms  all 
three  layers  of  the  heart-wall,  the  endocardium,  myocardium,  and  pericardium, 
are  generally  retained  in  the  walls,  but  are  thickened,  and  frequently  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  middle  coat  are  largely  replaced  by  dense  fibrous  tissue. 
The  wall  may  be  still  further  altered  by  calcareous  infiltration.  Rupture  of 
the  sac  is  a  rare  event,  having  occurred  in  but  7  of  Legg's  90  cases.  Acute  an- 
eurisms are  more  prone  to  rupture,  since  the  wall  is  so  much  Aveakened  by 
degeneration,  and,  in  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis,  by  destruction  ot  the 
endocardium  and  portions  of  the  myocardium.  Aneurisms  of  the  septum  pro- 
ject into  the  right  ventricle  on  account  of  the  greater  pressure  on  the  left  side, 
but  if  developed  diu-ing  foetal  life  the  reverse  conditions  obtain,  as  was  seen  m 
a  case  of  Rokitansky's. 
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Ainouu-  the  lesions  associated  with  eanliac  aneurism  are  those  which  result 
from  the  same  fuiulameutal  causes.  Arterio-sclerosis  is  generally  present,  and 
valvular  lesions  arc  not  infrequent.  When  the  power  of  the  heart  fails,  the 
internal  organs  may  be  highly  congested.  Pericardial  adhesions  may  be 
secondary,  or  may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  aneurism,  by  occasioning 
localized  degeneration  of  the  heart-wall  at  their  attachment. 

The  symptoms  of  cardiac  aneurism  are  never  distinctive,  and  there  may 
l>o  no  indication  at  all  of  a  cardiac  lesion.  Usually  the  symptoms  of  fibroid 
degeneration  or  fiitty  heart  are  prominent,  and  the  aneurism  remains  unsus- 
pected. In  one  of  the  most  marked  cases  which  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation the  physical  signs  and  symptoms  of  aortic  regurgitation  were  unequivo- 
cal, but  at  autopsy,  in  addition  to  the  valvular  lesion,  there  was  found  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  left  ventricle  as  large  as  an  apple. 

On  physical  examination  a  localized  enlargement  of  the  heart  may  be 
detected,  but  is  not  distinguishable  from  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  one  of 
the  cavities.  Superficial  pulsation  was  observed  in  Berthold's  case,  but  is 
extremely  rare.  In  one  of  my  cases,  the  aneurism,  springing  from  the  left  ven.- 
tricle,  was  of  large  size.  The  heart  was  displaced  so  that  its  impulse  was  mid- 
wav  between  right  nipple  line  and  sternum.  When  the  patient  was  first  seen, 
there  was  very  extensive  left-sided  pleural  effusion.  In  proceeding  to  aspirate 
this  in  the  sixth  interspace  on  the  anterior  line  of  the  left  axilla  the  trocar 
entered  the  aneurism  of  the  heart.  So  far  from  doing  harm  the  withdrawal 
of  eight  ounces  of  blood  was  followed  by  marked  relief,  the  pleural  effusion 
was  absorbed,  and  then,  while  the  heart  was  still  to  the  right  of  the  sternum, 
the  large  cardiac  aneurism  could  be  felt  pulsating  strongly  in  the  fifth  left  inter- 
space, outside  of  the  nipple  line.  In  case  of  rupture  of  the  aneurism  the  symp- 
oms  of  rupture  of  the  heart  are  noted. 

The  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of  the  heart  is  rarely  possible.  If  a  localized 
enlargement  were  developed  under  observation  in  a  case  of  chronic  myocarditis, 
aneurism  might  be  suspected,  but  cardiac  dilatation  would  more  frequently  be 
found  post-mortem.  Large  aneurisms  causing  superficial  pulsation  are  indis- 
tinguishable from  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  or  other  vessels  unless,  as  in  the  case 
reported  above,  the  point  of  pulsation  and  its  relations  with  the  cardiac  impulse 
calls  attention  to  the  possibility  of  this  rare  lesion. 

The  prognosis  is  extremely  grave.  Sudden  death  from  syncope  and  rup- 
ture occasionally  results,  but  more  commonly  death  is  gradual  and  due  to 
cardiac  exhaustion  from  chronic  myocarditis  or  fattv  deg-eneration  rather  than 
from  the  aneurism  itself.  The  rare  possibility  of  obliteration  of  the  sac  by 
laminated  clots  has  been  referred  to. 

The  treatment  is  simply  that  of  fibroid  or  fatty  heart. 
Aneurisms  of  the  Heart-valves  are  occasionally  found  in  cases  of 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  when  one  of  the  endocardial  reflections  of  the  valve 
has  been  destroyed.  They  appear  as  spherical  projections  upon  the  segments, 
the  concavity  facing  the  greater  blood-pressure.  Thus  in  the  aortic  valves  the 
aneurism  bulges  into  the  left  ventricle ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  mitral  valve, 
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toward  the  left  auricle.  The  aortic  valves  are  most  frequently  affected.  Of  the 
mitral  segments,  tiie  anterior  is  more  commonly  involved  than  the  posterior. 
Sometimes  several  pouches  are  found  in  the  same  segments.  Rupture  of  the 
aneurism  may  occur,  and  leads  to  serious  valvular  incompetency.  .  A  form  of 
chronic  valvular  aneurism  is  observed  in  cases  of  chronic  sclerotic  valvulitis,  in 
which  the  whole  segment  gradually  yields  to  the  intracardial  or  aortic  blood- 
pressure.  In  the  case  of  the  bicuspid  valves  dilatation  of  the  sinuses  of  Val- 
salva may  coexist.  Gradual  pouching  of  tiie  anterior  mitral  leaflet  is  sometimes 
observed  in  cases  of  aortic  valve  disease. 

Valvular  aneurisms  give  rise  to  no  peculiar  symptoms  nor  can  Ihey  be 
diagnosticated,  unless  rupture  occurs,  when  the  sudden  development  of  failure 
of  the  valve  would  indicate  rupture  of  a  valvular  aneurism  or  detachment  of 
one  of  the  segments. 

Rupture  of  the  Heart. 

This  condition  is  rare  and  has  little  practical  importance,  excepting  that 
it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  sudden  death. 

Etiology. — In  all  cases  some  degenerated  condition  of  the  myocardium 
weakens  the  wall  of  the  heart  and  leads  to  the  rupture.  Fatty  degeneration 
and  infiltration  are  the  most  frequent  lesions  observed.  Of  100  cases  collected 
by  Quain,  fatty  degeneration  was  detected  in  77,  but  according  to  his  own 
description  the  lesion  in  some  of  these  cases  was  rather  ansemic  necrosis  fol- 
lowing thrombosis  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Uniform  fatty  degeneration  is 
less  liable  to  lead  to  rupture  than  are  localized  areas. 

Circumscribed  myocarditis,  softening  of  the  heart  as  a  result  of  thrombosis 
or  embolism  of  the  coronary  vessels,  degenerated  tumors  or  gummata,  and  deep 
endocardial  ulcerations,  may  all  occasion  rupture.  Richard  recorded  an  instance 
in  which  the  perforation  occurred  at  a  point  where  the  myocardiiun  was  atro- 
phied and  weakened  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  one  of  the  coronary 
arteries.     Rupture  of  a  true  cardiac  aneurism  is  a  rare  event. 

Rupture  of  the  heart  is  rarely  observed  in  young  persons :  two-thirds  of 
Quain's  cases  were  over  sixty  years  of  age.  It  is  slightly  more  common  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female  sex. 

The  determining  cause  may  be  strain,  though  in  some  cases  the  patient  has 
been  at  perfect  rest  at  the  time  of  rupture.  Lifting  heavy  weights,  straining 
at  stool,  violent  emotional  excitement,  coughing,  and  vomiting  are  among  the 
causes  which  are  generally  noted. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  perforation  is  found  in  the  left  ventricle  in  a 
great  majority  of  the  cases,  and  generally  in  the  anterior  wall  near  the  apex 
and  parallel  witli  the  septum.  More  rarely  the  posterior  wall  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, the  septum,  or  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  torn.  The  external 
opening  may  be  scarcely  visible,  or  may  V)e  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  The 
rent  is  usually  parallel  with  the  muscle-fibres,  though  rarely  the  latter  may  be 
ruptured  transversely.  The  pericardial  opening  is  usually  the  smaller,  but 
occasionally  the  larger ;  and  sometimes  a  small  internal  opening  communicates 
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with    a    number    of  rents   on    the    jierieanliul    surface.     The  communication 
between   the  openiuiis  may   be  oblique  or  quite  sinuous. 

The  pericardial  cavity  is  more  or  less  filled  with  blood,  sometimes  several 
pounds  being-  found  post-mortem.  If,  however,  the  ])ericardial  layers  are 
united  bv  adhesions,  the  rupture  may  communicate  with  the  pleural  cavity, 
and  this  mav  contain  laroe  quantities  of  clotted  blood.  The  rent  in  the  car- 
diac wall  is  usually  closed  by  a  clot,  and  the  muscle  is  infiltrated  with  blood 
near  the  edges  of  the  rupture.  Microscopically,  there  is  evidence  of  some 
form  of  cardiac  degeneration  which  has  led  to  the  perforation,  and  also  sec- 
ondarv  frasmentation  of  the  adjacent  fibres. 

Partial  rujitiires  are  sometimes  foiuid  associated  wnth  the  complete  tear,  but 
may  occur  independently.  A  rare  accident  is  rupture  of  one  of  the  papillary 
muscles  or  of  a  valve-segment.  More  frequently  one  of  the  chordae  tendinese 
becomes  detached. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  cardiac  rupture  come  on  with  great 
suihlenncss,  and  the  patient  may  die  in  a  few  moments.  Nearly  always  there 
is  sharp  pain  at  the  heart,  and  frequently  this  is  agonizing  in  its  severity. 
The  patient  at  once  grows  pale,  breaks  into  profuse  perspiration,  and  may 
fall  heavily  to  the  ground.  There  is  always  profound  terror  or  apprehen- 
sion, the  surface  of  the  body  is  cold,  the  pulse  extremely  rapid  and  weak  ; 
dark  spots  are  seen  before  the  eyes,  and  there  is  a  roaring  sound  in  the 
ears.  Very  soon  the  patient  falls  into  syncope.  Not  rarely  profuse  vomit- 
ing and  purging  are  noted,  and  the  appearance  of  cholera  may  be  closely 
simulated. 

A  majority  of  all  cases  die  suddenly,  but  in  rare  instances  life  may  be  pre- 
served for  several  days,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  septum  alone 
is  ruptured.  In  a  case  reported  by  Mays  the  patient  lived  for  seventeen  days 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  rupture. 

Physical  Signs. — If  considerable  blood  has  accumulated  in  the  pericardial 
cavity,  the  disappearance  of  the  apex-beat,  the  w^eakness  and  muffled  character 
of  the  heart-sounds,  and  the  increase  of  the  dulness  on  percussion  are  signifi- 
cant symptoms.  When,  however,  little  blood  has  escaped,  the  sounds  may  be 
quite  clear  and  loud. 

Partial  rupture,  wlien  it  causes  detachment  of  one  of  the  papillary  muscles, 
chordae  tendinese,  or  valve-segments,  causes  more  or  less  sharp  pain  and 
rapidly  increasing  evidences  of  cardiac  failure.  The  patient  may  suffer 
extreme  dyspnoea  and  become  cyanosed  to  the  last  degree.  The  suddenness  of 
the  attack  and  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  are  often  most  alarming ;  and 
indeed  sudden  death  may  readily  occur.  On  physical  examination  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  may  be  found  enormously  dilated,  and  murmurs  of  valvular 
incompetence  are  often  present.  In  one  of  my  own  cases  the  symptoms  were 
those  above  named,  and  the  murmur,  a  loud  whirring  soinid,  was  reported  to 
have  at  once  become  audible  at  a  distance  from  the  patient.  If  the  valvular 
inadequacy  be  not  extreme,  secondary  hypertrophy  and  ililatation  of  the  heart 
may  develop,  and  compensation  may  be  thus  established.     Even  after  marked 
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temporary  improvement,  I  have,  however,  known  a  sudden  recurrence  of  all 
the  symptoms  of  heart  failure  to  occur  with  speedy  death. 

Diagnosis. — In  cases  of  sudden  and  severe  cardiac  pain,  followed  by  faint- 
ing and  other  evidences  of  internal  haemorrhage,  rupture  of  the  heart  may 
always  be  suspected.  Its  (K'currence  cannot,  however,  in  many  cases  be  cer- 
tainly diagnosticated.  Muffling  of  the  heart-sounds  and  increase  of  the 
preecordial  dulness  are  important  signs,  and  may,  with  the  symptoms  present, 
lead  to  a  complete  diagnosis. 

The  existence  of  partial  cardiac  rupture  also  cannot  usually  be  determined 
positively.  Rupture  of  a  segment  of  a  valve  may,  however,  be  diagnosed 
with  some  probability  in  cases  such  as  my  own  above  referred  to. 

Prognosis. — Complete  rupture  of  the  heart  is  always  fatal.  In  some  cases 
fibrous  overgrowth  has  been  found  at  the  point  of  rupture,  and  has  been 
regarded  as  evidence  of  a  reparative  tendency.  On  the  contrary,  such  fil»roid 
areas  are  merely  a  part  of  the  degenerative  lesions  which  occasion  rupture. 

Death  may  occur  very  suddenly  from  anaemia  of  the  brain  or  from  what 
we  must  call  heart-shock,  in  which  the  heart  suddenly  ceases  to  beat  without 
the  external  pressure  of  large  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  pericardial  cavity, 
and  without  sufficient  haemorrhage  to  cause  anaemia  of  the  brain.  In  cases  of 
more  gradual  death  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  pericardial  sac  soon  arrests 
the  cardiac  power. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment. 
Persons  known  to  have  degenerative  lesions  of  the  myocardium  should  avoid 
all  forms  of  mental  or  bodily  strain.  They  must  lead  quiet  and  tranquil  lives, 
regulating  their  habits  and  work  in  a  way  to  promote  this  end.  Consti]>ation 
may  be  obviated  by  dietary  measures  or  by  the  use  of  salines.  If  consti- 
pation does  occur,  enemata  may  be  employed  to  prevent  excessive  straining  at 
stool. 

When  rupture  has  occurred,  the  patient  must  be  put  at  complete  rest  and 
morphine  should  be  given  freely.  An  ice-bag  over  the  heart  or  hot  applications 
may  give  relief,  and  tincture  of  aconite  may  be  cautiously  administered  to  quiet 
overaction.  Stimulants  of  all  kinds  must  be  avoided  unless  the  heart  is  evi- 
dently failing,  when  whiskey  or  brandy  and  digitalis  may  be  given.  Under 
any  circumstances  these  remedies  are  apt  to  increase  the  haemorrhage.  Ergot 
and  turpentine  have  no  power  to  stop  the  loss  of  blood,  and  their  emi)l(»y- 
ment  is  worse  than  useless,  since  they  tend  to  increase  blood-pressure. 

When  the  symptoms  indicate  the  occurrence  of  rupture,  and  when  death 
does  not  occur  almost  instantly,  the  hope  may  be  entertained  that  the  rupture 
is  but  partial.  The  patient  must  be  put  at  complete  rest  and  morphine  should 
be  given  hypodermically  in  doses  sufficient  to  allay  urgent  distress.  An  ice- 
bag  over  the  heart  or  hot  applictions  may  further  aid  in  giving  relief.  So 
much  shock  is  often  present  that  powerful  diffiisible  stimuli  must  be  adminis- 
tered, and  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  ether  and  strychnine  hypodermically  in 
full  doses.  Haemoptysis  is  not  rare  and  astringents  are  of  no  avail,  or  indeed, 
as  in  the  case  of  ergot  or  turpentine  which  tend  to  increase  blood  pressure,  they 
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iiKiy  hv  iiijurious.  If  iv;u-tioii  is  secuivd,  absolute  rest  must  still  be  insisted 
upon  for  u  eonsiderable  period.  Cardiac  sedatives  may  now  be  required  to  con- 
trol overaction.  The  diet  nuist  be  carefully  restricted.  The  occasional  applica- 
tion o\'  drv  cups  around  the  base  of  the  chest  may  be  indicated;  or  it  may 
even  be  desirable  to  withdraw  small  amounts  of  blood  by  wet  cups  or  by 
cautious  venesection.  Any  return  to  exertion  must  for  a  long  time  at  least  be 
most  guarded. 

New-growths  and  Parasites  of  the  Heart. 

New-growths  of  the  heart  may  originate  in  the  myocardium  or  endocardium, 
or  mav  invade  the  organ  from  the  pericardial  surface.  Primary  cancer  and 
sarcoma  have  been  observed,  but  are  exceedingly  rare.  Secondary  malignant 
deposits  are  much  more  frequent.  Usually  they  occur  as  small  nodular  masses 
situated  in  the  muscular  substance  and  projecting  somewhat  from  the  surface. 
There  may  be  but  one  or  two,  or  the  myocardium  may  be  thickly  studded,  as 
was  the  case  in  a  recent  instance  under  my  observation.  The  heart  may  be 
secondarilv  involved  by  sarcomatous  growths  of  the  mediastinum.  In  these 
cases  the  pericardial  reflections  are  first  invaded,  and  from  these  the  process 
extends  to  the  cardiac  walls.  ^Myxomatous,  lipomatous,  and  fibrous  tumors 
are  occasionally  observed,  while  nodular  myomata  and  cystic  tumors  are  ex- 
tremelv  rare.  The  latter  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and  often  contain  fluid 
tinged  with  blood.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  myocardium  pre- 
sented innumerable  small  cystic  formations  containing  clear  fluid. 

Myxomatous,  chondromatous,  and  sarcomatous  new-growths  of  the  endo- 
cardium may  be  met  with,  but  are  exceedingly  infrecjuent.  Polypoid  tumors 
of  the  auricles  and  of  the  ventricles  near  the  apex  have  been  reported,  but  there 
is  alwavs  considerable  doubt  whether  such  be  not  transformed  cardiac  thrombi. 
In  a  few  instances,  however,  unquestionably  there  have  been  real  polypoid 
tumors. 

Syphilitic  gummata  of  the  heart  are  most  frequent  in  the  left  ventricle,  but 
may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  organ.  Distinct  nodular  growths  or  diffuse 
syphilitic  infiltration  leading  to  fibrous  myocarditis  may  be  observed,  the  lat- 
ter, however,  beintz;  far  more  common.  Miliarv  tubercles  and  caseous  tuber- 
cular  masses  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  pericardium  and  invading  the  muscular 
substance. 

Hydatid  cysts,  cysticercus  cellulosae,  and  the  larval  pentastomum  dentic- 
ulatum  are  rare  forms  of  parasitic  disease  of  the  heart.  The  hydatid  cysts  are 
more  frequently  observed  in  the  right  ventricle  than  elsewhere,  and  vary  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pinhead  to  that  of  a  small  apple.  Rupture,  either  inter- 
nally or  into  the  pericardium,  is  not  uncommon,  having  occurred  in  6  of  21 
cases.  In  most  cases  hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver  or  other  organs  are  present  at 
the  same  time,  and  if  ru})ture  occurs  into  the  right  ventricle,  secondary  cysts  of 
the  lungs  may  be  developed. 

The  symptoms  of  tumor  of  the  heart  are  never  distinctive.  In  some 
cases  indefinite  indications  of  cardiac  weakness  are  present,  but  in  many  the 
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condition  is  unsuspected  until  it  is  discovered  at  autopsy.  Endocardial  tumors 
may  cause  obstruction  of  the  valvular  orifices,  especially  when,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Gairdner  and  of  Jilrgens,  they  are  polypoid  in  nature.  Degenerated  gum- 
mata  or  cysts  may  occasion  cardiac  rupture  and  sudden  death.  Embolic  mani- 
festations are  sometimes  noted  when  portions  of  the  new-growth  within  the 
heart  are  broken  off  and  carried  into  the  circulation. 

The  diagnosis  can  never  be  made,  and  the  prognosis  therefore  requires 
no  consideration. 

In  syphilitic  cases  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses  would  probably 
exercise  the  same  happy  influence  as  in  the  case  of  gummata  or  syphilitic 
infiltration  elsewhere. 


i\EU ROSES  OF  THE  HEART. 

15 V   WILLIAM  PEPPER.  •> 

^ 

VsvVM  this  head  air  inrliultHl  several  I'linctioiial  atfeotions  of  the  heart 
more  or  U'ss  (lopiiulciit   on  disturbances  of  the  imiervatiou. 

Palpitation. 

ralpitation  is  the  subjeetive  sensation  of  forcible  or  rapid  action  of  the 
lu-art.  As  a  nilc  the  rate  and  force  of  the  heart's  action  are  considerably 
incmistxl.  but  it  is  11..1  at  all  necessary  that  this  should  be  the  case;  and,  on 
the  otiuM-  hand,  the  heart  may  be  beating  very  rapidly,  though  the  patient  is 
entiivlv  unaware  of  any  disturbance. 

Etiology. — The  occurrence  of  ]>alpitation  always  suggests  to  the  patient 
and  the  physician  the  idea  of  valvular  or  other  cardiac  disease,  but  in  many 
cases,  i>orhaps  in  the  majority,  other  causal  elements  wall  be  discovered.  Val- 
vular disease,  hyixM'trophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  myocardial  affec- 
tions nnist,  however,  be  suspected  in  every  case  as  important  and  serious 
«iuses. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  has  much  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of 
palpitation  in  some  cases,  and  particularly  do  ansemia,  chlorosis,  hysteria,  and 
neurastiienia  play  an  important  part.  Attacks  of  palpitation  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  young  girls  or  boys  about  the  period  of  puberty.  Some  women  suffer 
habitually  with  palpitation  during  menstruation,  and  it  is  one  of  the  distress- 
ing incidents  of  the  menopause.  Hysteria  and  neurasthenia  are  important 
pretlisposing  causes,  and  patients  convalescing  from  serious  illness,  particu- 
larly the  fevers,  are  liable  to  attacks  on  slight  ])rovocation.  In  most  of  these 
conditions  a  lowered  state  of  the  arterial  tension  plays  a  part  as  one  of  the  etio- 
logicjil  factoi"s. 

The  attack  is  often  occasioned  by  mental  excitement,  especially  by  fright, 
or  by  physical  exertion.  Gastric  disorder  so  often  serves  to  excite  or  to  aggra- 
vate palpitation  that  it  demands  special  consideration.  Sometimes  a  particular 
article  of  <liet,  as  strawberries  or  shellfish,  cannot  be  eaten  without  a  violent 
attack,  though  the  patient  is  unaffected  by  mental  emotion  or  exertion.  In 
other  cases  the  reflex  irritation  from  the  catarrhal  gastric  membrane  maintains 
almost  constant  over-action  of  the  heart ;  and  this  is  increased  to  severe  palpi- 
tation after  nearly  every  meal.  Tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol  are  frequent  causes, 
both  by  their  action  on  the  nervous  system  and  by  their  tendency  to  derange 
the  stomach.  Excessive  smoking  is  of  equal  importance  in  manv  cases.  It 
368 
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is  obvious  that  various  disturbances  of  the  ureters,  ovaries,  or  other  organs  mav 
excite  palpitation  by  reflex  irritation, 

Symptomatolog-y. — Palpitation  is  essentially  a  paroxysmal  aifection,  com- 
ing on,  as  a  rule,  with  great  suddenness,  though  the  patient  often  experiences 
some  vague  sense  of  foreboding  and  becomes  pallid  before  the  attack  begins. 
The  important  symptom  is  the  sensation  of  violent  cardiac  action.  Gener- 
ally, this  is  accompanied  or  dependent  on  actual  increase  of  force  and  rapidity 
of  the  heart,  but  not  necessarily.  The  impulse  is  strong,  diffuse,  and  plainly 
visible.  The  superficial  vessels  throb,  and  the  whole  surface  becomes  some- 
what flushed.  In  extreme  cases  the  sense  of  cardiac  beating  and  general  vas- 
cular throbbing  becomes  extremely  distressing.  The  pulse  is  strong  and  full, 
and  may  be  greatly  increased  in  frequency  :  a  rate  of  120  to  150  is  not  unu- 
sual.    More  or  less  dyspnoea  accompanies  the  increase  of  cardiac  rapidity. 

The  attack  may  subside  gradually  or  suddeidy,  and  the  pai>ient  is  generally 
more  or  less  exhausted  if  the  paroxysm  has  been  prolonged.  The  whole  attack 
may  last  but  a  few  minutes  or  it  may  continue  for  hours  or  days. 

On  physical  examination  some  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  often  discov- 
ered, the  impulse  is  found  extremely  forcible,  and  the  sounds  are  louder  than 
normal. 

Diag-nosis. — Purely  nervous  palpitation  must  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  valvular  disease.  As  a  rule,  the  absence  of  cardiac  murmurs  during  the 
intervals  between  attacks  and  the  absence  of  hypertrophy  lead  to  a  correct 
diagnosis.  When  ansemic  murmurs  are  present,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  positive  diagnosis,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  patient's 
general  condition  will  do  much  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  palpitation. 

Prog-nosis. — Palpitation  in  itself  is  not  usually  serious,  though  in  elderly 
persons  with  brittle  arteries  cerebral  haemorrhage  may  occur  during  an  attack. 
Repeated  palpitation  may  lead  to  some  hypertrophy. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  palpitation  will  be  considered  with  that 
of  Tachycardia. 

Tachycardia. 

Synonyms. — Paroxysmal  Hurry  of  the  Heart;  Synchosphyxia ;  Rapid 
Heart. 

Definition. — The  term  "  tachycardia,"  in  the  strictest  sense,  means  rapid 
action  of  the  heart  from  any  cause,  but  it  has  been  applied  more  particularly 
to  cases  of  paroxysmal  rapidity  of  the  heart.  Tachycardia  is  distinguished 
from  palpitation  by  the  absence  of  subjective  sensations  of  forcible  action,  but 
in  reality  tachycardia  and  palpitation  are  so  frequently  combined  that  a  rigid 
separation  is  impossible.  In  some  cases  of  tachycardia  with  inordinate  rapid- 
ity of  the  heart  there  is  absolutely  no  sense  of  palpitation,  whereas  in  other 
cases  subjective  sensations  are  pronounced. 

Etiology. — Excessive  rapidity  of  the  heart  is  occasionally  noted  as  a  phys- 
iological condition  in  certain  individuals,  and  is  not  unfrequently  present  in 

women  during  gestation.    Some  individuals,  indeed,  have  the  power  to  increase 
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tho  ni(«'  t.f  the  hoart  at  will,  as  in  tlie  Ciiso  of  a  stiulent  of  Tarchauoif' s,  who  was 
al)h'  to  im-iviis*.'  tlio  pnlst'-rato  froiu  70  to  120. 

l"atliol(»jri(':il  rapidity  of  the  lioart  may  be  dividod  into  two  groups  of  cases — 
tlioM-  \\\\\v\\  an-  svinptoinatie  of  some  otlier  oondition,  and  those  wliieh  are 
fss«>ntial  or  wliifh  are  more  strietly  of  the  nature  of  a  neurosis.  In  either 
r.i-M'.  Iiowt'vi-r.  the  cardiac  iimervation  is  in  some  way  affected,  and  certain 
autli.»r>  have  sonulii  lo  .listin>:;uisli  cases  due  to  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic 
iH'rvi'  aiul  cardiac  trim^lia  from  those  which  result  from  paresis  of  the  va,<i:us 
(HandH'r-rt'i-,  Komnu^laere,  Xothnaoel).  Such  a  distinction  is  occasionally 
protitiiMc   in   a   .lini.al    sense,   but   cannot,   as  yet,    be    followed    out   in   all 

•  •JIM'S. 

Svm|>toiu;itic  tachvcardia  may  be  due  to  certain  general  conditions  which 
atVtH-t  the  nervous  excitability,  to  lesions  involving  the  cardiac  nervous  mech- 
anism, c«'ntrally  or  peripherally,  or  to  reflex  action  in  organic  aifections  of 
various  organs. 

Abnormal  irritabilitv  of  the  nervous  svstem,  such  as  is  met  with  in  neur- 
:isthenic  imlivithials  or  young  persons  who  have  grown  rapidly  and  are 
wi'akeiusl  and  aiKcniii',  iVctpiently  occasions  rapid  action  of  the  heart  under 
the  influence  of  trivial  causes.  Excessive  venery,  masturbation,  mental  over- 
work and  fatigue,  and  spinal  irritation  act  in  a  similar  manner.  Tachycardia 
is  sometimes  marked  in  young  women  suffering  with  chlorosis  and  in  persons 
who  have  become  anaemic  by  loss  of  blood  or  otherwise.  In  the  same  class  of 
cjuises  nuist  be  reckoned  toxic  influences,  of  w^hich  the  excessive  use  of  tea, 
coflee,  tobacco,  and  alcohol  are  frequent  examples.  In  these  cases  also  gastric 
or  other  visceral  disturbances  frequently  add  to  the  derangement  of  the  heart  by 
reflex  action.  The  raj)idity  of  the  pulse  in  fever  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
facts  in  metlicine,  tlujugh  the  cause  remains  to  a  certain  extent  obscure.  Some- 
times the  pulse  becomes  of  inordinate  rapidity,  as  in  scarlet  fever  and  diphthe- 
ria, and  there  may  be  persistent  increase  of  the  pulse-rate  during  convalescence, 
anil  even,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Pribram,  for  years  after  the  disease. 

The  lesions  which  induce  tachycardia  by  involvement  of  the  nervous  mech- 
anism affect  the  central  or  periplieral  })ortions  of  the  vagus  or  sympathetic. 
Tumors,  haemorrhage,  or  softening  of  the  medulla  or  cord  occasionally  give  rise 
to  great  rapidity  of  the  i)ulse,  which  may  continue  to  the  end  of  the  patient's 
life.  Peripherally,  tumors  or  aneurisms  may  press  upon  the  vagus  in  the  neck 
or  thorax.  A  frequent  cause  is  overgrowth  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial 
lymphatic  glands.  In  these  cases  the  pressure  alone  may  suffice  to  paralyze 
the  vagus,  or  there  may  be  associated  neuritis.  In  cases  of  polyneuritis  the 
vagus  or  sympatlietic  of  the  neck  may  be  involved  with  the  other  nerves. 

One  of  the  most  decided  paroxysms  of  tachycardia  I  have  ever  seen  occurred 
a  few  hours  before  death  in  a  woman  suffering  with  general  alcoholic  neuritis, 
and,  from  the  as.sociated  symptoms,  was  evidently  due  to  implication  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  In  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  there  is  almost  habitually 
some  increase  of  the  pulse-rate,  and  occasionally  attacks  of  great  tachycardia 
ai-e  observed.     In  one  of  my  cases  the  rate  remained  about  235  during  an 
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attack  lasting  several  hours.  How  much  peripheral  neuritis  has  to  do  with 
the  rapid  heart  of  this  disease  remains  to  be  determined.  According  to  Char- 
cot, the  rate  is  increased  to  an  habitual  90  to  100.  Spender  of  Bath  and 
Sansom  have  called  attention  to  the  tachycardia  which  accompanies  and  some- 
times remains  after  osteo-arthritis. 

The  reflex  causes  of  rapid  heart  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  in  this  group 
may  be  counted  lesions  of  the  heart  and  vascular  system,  whose  influence  is 
probably  reflex.  Tachycardia  is  at  times  noted  in  myocarditis,  in  valvular 
disease,  especially  mitral,  in  affections  of  the  aorta,  and  associated  with  angina 
pectoris  in  various  pathological  conditions  of  the  heart  and  arterial  system. 
Digestive  disturbances  are  common  exciting  causes,  or  may  be  the  only  assign- 
able etiological  factor  in  certain  cases.  In  a  remarkable  instance,  occurring  in 
a  patient  with  gastritis,  I  saw  a  paroxysm  which  had  lasted  fifteen  hours,  and 
during  which  the  pulse  varied  from  220  to  240  per  minute,  speedily  subside 
after  administration  of  alkaline  remedies  and  eructation  of  gas.  Intestinal 
irritation  is  more  commonly  operative  in  children,  and  particularly  that  due 
to  intestinal  worms.  In  females,  at  the  establishment  of  menstruation  and 
in  the  climacteric,  uterine  and  ovarian  disorders  are  frequent  causes  of  par- 
oxysms of  tachycardia.  Occasionally  nasal  hypertrophies,  eye-strain,  and 
diseases  of  the  mouth  cause  reflex  excitement  of  the  cardiac  action. 

Finally,  there  is  the  group  of  cases  which  are  generally  designated  as  essen- 
tial tachycardia  or  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  and  whose  nature  seems  to  be  that 
of  a  neurosis  of  the  heart.  In  some  of  these  the  patient  presents  no  abnormal 
condition,  excepting  the  attacks  of  tachycardia ;  in  others  he  is  the  subject  of 
some  other  neurosis  with  which  the  rapid  heart  is  associated.  Various  dis- 
turbances of  the  general  health  or  of  particular  organs  may  determine  the 
attack  in  such  cases,  but  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  disease  remains  obscure. 
Paroxysms  of  this  nature  occur  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  in  epilepsy,  and  in 
hysteria.  In  the  first-named  disease  the  heart  is  usually  continuously  rapid, 
and  occasionally  subject  to  attacks  of  great  hurry.  The  essential  })aroxysmal 
tachvcardia,  in  which  the  cardiac  rapidity  is  due  to  an  independent  neurosis, 
has  been  considered  by  some  authors  (Trousseau  ;  Sansom)  as  a  form  of  masked 
or  abortive  Graves'  disease,  the  other  symptoms  failing  to  develop.  Some 
color- is  lent  to  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  of  exophthalmic 
goitre  paroxysmal  hurry  of  the  heart  precedes  the  other  symptoms  by  a  long 
time. 

The  ''  irritable  heart "  of  soldiers,  described  by  DaCosta,  belongs  to  the 
same  group  of  cases,  though  here  the  influence  of  anxiety,  over-strain,  and 
illness  contributes  to  the  development  of  cardiac  excitability.  In  a  study 
of  many  cases  DaCosta  found  the  pulse-rate  increased  out  of  proportion  to 
the  respiration,  especially  after  exertion ;  sometimes  prsecordial  pain,  and 
occasionally  hypertrophy  when  the  disease  had  lasted  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Few  opportunities  for  post-mortem  examination  pre- 
sent themselves,  and  no  characteristic  lesions  have  been  discovered.     In  certain 
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of  typicnl   paroxvsiiial  tadiycardia  myocardial   degeneration,  fibroid  or 
liitty.  \va<  dis(t.V(Mvd.      Xouritis  oi"  the  vat-iis  has  also  been  observed. 

Symptoiiintologry. — There  are  two  distinet  classes  of  cases — that  in  which 
the  nipidiiv  of  liie  heart  is  pennanent,  and  that  in  which  paroxysmal  attacks  are 
ol.s»Tve«l.  It  is  to  the  latter  class  especially  that  the  term  "tachycardia"  is 
appht-il.  aiiil  it  is  in  eases  of  this  class  that  the  symptoms  are  most  prononnced. 

The  attack  of  tachycardia,  as  a  rule,  comes  on  with  great  snddenness,  and 
Mtinetimes  rntirely  without  warning  to  the  patient.  In  other  cases  vertigo, 
riiigiui:  in  the  ears,  or  a  vague  sense  of  foreboding  may  give  an  indication  of 
the  aj)proaching  i>aroxysm.  The  attack  may  last  but  a  few  minutes  or  may 
ct)ntinjie  for  hours  or  days.  During  its  continuance  the  great  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  is  thr  striking  svmi^tom.  A  rate  of  200  is  not  unusual,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  rcat'li  ."JOO  beats  per  mimite.  The  pulse  is  small,  weak,  easily  com- 
pi-essiblc.  and  fre(iuently  irregular.  Very  often,  in  eases  of  great  rapidity, 
.some  of  the  cardiac  contractions  fail  to  give  rise  to  a  corresponding  pulse-beat, 
and  w(>  nnist  therefore  count  the  heart-beats  by  ausctdtation  rather  than  the 
pulsf.  The  patient  is  at  the  onset  more  or  less  pallid,  but  during  the  attack 
Uvomes  Hushed,  and  may  be  distinctly  florid.  The  respirations  are  generally 
incirasetl,  though  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  pulse.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  respirations  are  perfectly  quiet  and  natural  when  the  pulse-rate  exceeds 
200.  This  was  the  case  in  two  of  my  patients.  Usually  there  is  dyspnoea,  and 
the  rate  of  respiration  is  generally  from  30  to  40.  The  absence  of  respiratory 
symjitoms  in  certain  cases  was  taken  by  some  observers  as  an  indication  of 
stinudation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  rather  than  involvement  of  the  v'agus. 

Subjective  symptoms  are  frequently  present.  Usually  there  is  a  feeling 
»tf  constriction  at  the  heart  or  general  smothering,  and,  rarely,  the  sensation 
amounts  to  actual  pain.  Roaring  in  the  ears,  hemicrania,  vertigo,  and  a  tend- 
ency to  syncope  may  persist  throughout  the  attack.  The  sense  of  palpitation 
is  sometimes  completely  absent,  and,  indeed,  the  patient  may  feel  as  if  the 
iieart  were  slowed  or  about  to  stop  its  beating  when  the  rate  is  inordinately 
rapid.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  sense  of  palpitation  coexists  with  tachy- 
cardia. The  patient's  face  gives  evidence  of  the  painful  nature  of  the  sub- 
jective sensations.  The  voice  is  generally  weak,  and  may  sink  to  a  whisper. 
Hysterical  symptoms  are  frequently  present. 

Examination  of  the  heart  shows  great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  con- 
tractions. The  impulse  is  diffuse,  forcible,  and  generally  irregular,  and  the 
lieart  may  be  slightly  etdarged.  The  first  sound  is  clear  and  ringing,  but  the 
.second,  as  heard  in  the  second  right  intercostal  space,  may  be  exceedingly  weak, 
from  th.e  fact  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood  is  expelled  at  each  systole  than 
is  normally  the  case.  The  second  pulmonic  sound  may  be  accentuated.  A 
systolic  murmur  is  sometimes  heard  at  the  apex.  The  long  pause  between  the 
diastole  and  succeeding  systole  of  the  ventricle  is  sometimes  shortened,  and  the 
cardiac  rhythm  becomes  of  foetal  type— the  condition  described  as  embryocardia. 

The  carotid  vessels  throb  visibly,  and  a  murmur  is  heard  in  them  on  auscul- 
tation.    Pulsation  of  the  veins  may  occur  toward  the  end  of  the  attack.     The 
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sphygmogram  in  tachycardia  is  not  distinctive,  but  the  extreme  frequency  of 
the  pulse  is  seen  in  the  number  of  waves  in  a  given  space.  Sometimes  the 
ordinary  characters  of  the  tracing  are  completely  effaced,  and  it  becomes  mono- 
crotic ;  in  other  cases  distinct  dicrotism  is  observed.  The  latter  is  an  evidence 
of  the  low  arterial  tension  which  has  been  regarded  by  some  authors  as  an 
important  factor  in  producing  tachycardia.     (See  Figs.  18  and  19.) 

Fig.  18. 


Sphygmogram  from  a  case  of  Parenchymatous  Nephritis  during  an  attack  of  Tachycardia.  Pulse-rate,  175. 

Fig.  19. 


Sphygmogram  from  a  case  of  Phthisis,  during  an  attack  of  Tachycardia.    Pulse-rate,  184.    Low  arterial 

tension;  dicrotism. 

If  the  attack  continues  long,  more  or  less  congestion  of  the  viscera  results. 
The  liver  may  become  enlarged,  the  urine  scant,  and  cough  and  increase  of 
dy.spnoea  may  denote  impaired  pulmonary  circulation.  Vertigo,  insomnia, 
and  delirium  are  indicative  of  disturbances  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 

The  termination  of  the  attack  may  be  as  sudden  as  the  onset,  and  may  be 
attended  by  eructations  or  vomiting.  In  other  cases  the  heart-action  gradually 
grows  less  frequent  until  the  normal  is  reached. 

Diagnosis. — The  distinction  between  tachycardia  and  palpitation  has  been 
referred  to,  but  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  this  distinction  cannot  be  rigidly  main- 
tained. The  sense  of  palpitation  present  in  paroxysms  of  tachycardia  is,  how- 
ever, relatively  far  less  pronounced  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  palpitation,  while 
the  pulse-rate  is  much  greater. 

Essential  tachycardia  must  be  distinguished  from  the  .symptomatic  forms. 
Valvular  disease  may  be  excluded  by  careful  auscultation  of  the  heart.  Myo- 
cardial disease  is  less  readily  detected,  but  there  may  be  important  indications 
in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  of  rapid  action,  and  the  etiological  features 
may  point  to  myocarditis. 

E.ssential  tachycardia  may  be  found  to  depend  upon  neurasthenia,  hysteria, 
or  ob.scure  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  each  of  the-se  conditions  must  therefore  be 
considered  in  the  final  diagnosis. 

Prog-nosis. — In  itself,  tachycardia  rarely  leads  to  serious  consequences.    In 
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mI.I  |H'i-soiis  tvrrl)r:il  li:oiuon-h:igo  miojht  occur  at  the  onset  of  the  paroxysm. 
lu'|M':it«tI  "i-  loiiir-contimuHl  attacks  sonietiines  give  rise  to  liypertrophy  of 
th»'  heart.  SiuIcKmi  death  fhjiii  lioart  faihiro  occurred  in  four  of  the  series 
of  aiM's  ..f  paroxysmal  ta«'liycardia  analyzed  by  Bonveret.  In  a  case  of  "mye- 
litis of  the  cervical  <-ord  I  saw  tachycardia  suddenly  develop,  and  in  a  few 
lioni>  the  patient  sueeinnbiHl,  apparently  from  heart  failure.  At  the  autopsy 
the  K\n\\  showetl  nmncrous  small  haMuorrhages  in  the  affected  area.  The 
proirm^sis.  as  far  as  cure  is  concerned,  is  unfavorable,  and  many  patients  grow 
disctiin-aiieil  and  tiespondent,  thereby  adding  to  the  gravity  of  the  case.  On 
the  other  hautl,  I  have  under  observation  patients  who  have  for  many  years  been 
.subjtvt  to  sudden  and  violent  jtaroxysms,  apparently  due  to  some  derangement 
of  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  heart,  and  who  in  the  intervals  enjoy  excellent 
lu>alth,  and  are  exceptionally  active  in  habit.  Symi)tomatic  tachycardia  is  gen- 
endlv  relievc<l  when  the  primary  disease  is  removed,  but  may  remain  as  a  per- 
manent eoutlition.  Kither  the  symptomatic  or  the  essential  form  may,  as  above 
stateil.  eontinnc  for  many  years  without  disturbing  the  general  health. 

Treatment  of  Palpitation  and  Tachycardia. — Prophylactic  measures  are 
often  of  great  service  in  preventing  attacks,  and  will  be  suggested  in  individual 
cases  by  a  isireful  study  of  the  patient.  In  some  instances  particular  articles 
of  diet,  flatidence,  constipation,  or  other  slight  causes  invariably  provoke  an 
attack.  The  avoidance  or  removal  of  such  causes  will  therefore  be  the  first 
point   ill  the  treatment. 

During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  must  be  placed  at  absolute  rest  in  bed  and 
in  a  darkened  room.  Sometimes  the  paroxysm  maybe  cut  short  by  firm  pres- 
sure over  the  vagus  and  sympathetic  in  the  neck  or  in  the  region  of  the  ovaries. 
In  other  cases  the  use  of  the  electric  brush  in  the  praecordial  region  has  been 
attended  with  hajipy  results.  An  ice-bag  placed  over  the  heart  is  probably  the 
most  uniforndy  satisfactory  form  of  local  treatment,  and  may  be  supplemen- 
ted by  a  draught  of  cold  water  or  by  swallowing  pieces  of  ice. 

Internally,  a  large  number  of  remedies  have  been  employed,  and  trial  alone 
will  determine  which  will  act  most  happily  in  a  given  case.  Sometimes  a 
cup  of  strong  black  coifee  will  immediately  check  the  paroxysm ;  in  other 
cases  bromide  of  potassium,  valerianate  of  ammonium  or  zinc,  asafcetida,  or 
camphor  may  be  more  serviceable.  The  most  certain  and  powerful  remedy, 
but  one  which  is  generally  to  be  held  in  reserve  or  used  with  caution,  is  mor- 
l)hine.  The  best  results  are  obtained  from  the  hypodermic  injection  of  mor- 
]ihine  (gr.  -^  to  gr.  1)  with  atropine  (gr.  -^\  In  cases  in  which  a  tonic  was 
desirable  in  addition  to  the  nerve-sedative,  I  have  found  the  following  sup- 
pository of  value: 

I^.  Quininse  snlphatis,  3ss  ; 

Ext.  opii,  gi-.  iij  yel  g^.  vj  ; 

Asafoetidse,  gr.  xviij  vel  gr.  xxx  ; 

Ol.  theobrom.,  q.  s.— M. 
Ft.  suppositoria  No.  vj. 
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The  use  of  inhalations  of  chloroform  or  nitrite  of  amyl  has  sometimes  been 
advised,  but  is  to  be  discouraged. 

During  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
is  to  be  studied  with  care,  and  suitable  general  hygienic  and  dietetic  regulations 
instituted.  Tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  should  be  discontinued,  and  alcohol  but 
sparingly  used,  if  at  all.  Ansemia  and  chlorosis  may  require  the  administration 
of  iron  and  arsenic,  and  general  tonics  are  frequently  of  value.  Local  treatment 
may  be  required  by  gastric  disturbances,  intestinal  parasites,  or  uterine  and 
ovarian  disease. 

For  the  cardiac  condition  itself  digitalis  in  moderate  doses  is  most  service- 
able, and  may  be  used  continuously  for  long  periods  of  time.  Its  action  may 
be  explained  in  some  cases  by  its  power  to  raise  blood-pressure,  a  lowered  state 
of  the  arterial  tension  probably  having  some  influence  in  the  occurrence  of 
tachycardia  and  palpitation.  Ergot,  arsenic,  and  nux  vomica  are  also  of  value 
in  certain  cases. 

Galvanism  of  the  vagus  and  sympathetic  has  sometimes  acted  favorably. 
The  current  should  be  weak  and  descending,  and  may  be  applied  for  a  few 
moments  every  day  or  every  other  day. 

Bradycardia. 

Bradycardia  and  braehycardia  are  terms  applied  to  slow  action  of  the 
heart,  either  permanent  or  paroxysmal. 

Etiology. — Cases  of  slow  heart  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  physi- 
ological, those  symptomatic  of  some  other  affection,  and  a  small  group  in  which 
the  bradycardia  is  of  the  nature  of  a  neurosis. 

It  is  said  that  certain  individuals  have  normally  slow-acting  hearts,  and 
that  the  tendency  may  be  inherited  ;  but  the  question  always  arises  whether 
there  is  not  some  underlying  disease  in  such  cases.  A  patient  of  my  own  told 
me  his  pulse  had  always  been  slow  and  that  physicians  had  commented  on  it. 
He  now  has  aortic  stenosis,  and  this  may  have  been  overlooked  in  former  years. 
The  remarkable  case  cited  by  Broadbent  of  an  athletic  young  man,  a  foot-ball 
player,  whose  pulse  was  36,  is  also  in  point.  His  sudden  death,  while  swim- 
ming, of  "  cramp  "  would  suggest  an  obscure  cardiac  disease. 

Bradycardia  is  commonly  noted  in  women  immediately  after  childbirth. 
In  about  25  per  cent,  of  women  during  the  puerperal  period  Blot  found  a  trans- 
ient fall  of  the  rate  to  40  per  minute. 

A  similar  slowing  of  the  pulse  is  noted  after  some  of  the  acute  fevers,  and 
has  been  referred  by  Traube  to  cardiac  exhaustion.  It  is  most  frequently 
observed  after  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  and  acute 
rheumatism,  and  may  sometimes  be  quite  marked,  as  in  the  instance  cited  by 
Baumgarten  in  which  the  pulse  sank  to  25  late  in  a  case  of  diphtheria.  Riegel 
analyzed  1047  cases  in  which  the  pulse-rate  was  below  60,  and  of  these  found 
a  greater  number  resulting  from  acute  fevers  than  from  any  other  cause.  Dis- 
ease of  the  digestive  tract  stood  next  in  point  of  frequency,  379  of  the  cases 
having  some  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  as  the  underlying  cause.     Chronic 
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the  liver  were  all  luHeil  in  this  ijroiip.  In  eases  of  jaundice  the  intoxication 
of  the  l.hHKl  is  the  ilinn-t  cause  of  bradycardia.  Disease  of  the  urinary  organs 
is  an  iHx-asional  i-juise,  anil  espwially  when  ursemia  supervenes,  the  slowness  of 
the  heart  in  the  latter  rase  doubtless  resulting  from  toxic  agents,  as  in  jauu- 
diiv.      Kniphysenui  of  the  lungs  and  other  pulmonary  affections  are  sometimes 

ubstTVtHJ. 

Hrnlyraixlia  as  a  symptom  of  cardiac  disease  is  most  frequently  met  \vith 
in  ejist>s  of  coronary  sclerosis  and  myocardial  degeneration,  particularly  fatty 
and  fibroitl.  In  >wch  cases  the  pulse-rate  is  often  as  low  as  40  or  50,  and  has 
Uvn  M(.t«tl  at  12.  Slow  heart  is  unusual  in  valvular  disease  without  myo- 
(-.utlial  cttnjplication,  but  occurs  more  frequently  in  aortic  stenosis  than  in  any 
ntju-r  fi)rin. 

li<^ions  of  the  nervous  system  sometimes  induce  slowniess  of  the  heart  by 
dirtvt  involvement  of  the  cardiac  nervous  mechanism  or  by  reflex  action.  The 
symptom  has  been  noted  in  the  early  stage  of  meningitis,  in  apoplexy,  in 
tumors  of  the  c-erebrum  or  medulla,  and  in  injuries  of  the  cervical  cord. 
Czermak  was  able  to  arrest  his  own  heart  for  several  beats  by  pressure  of  the 
vagus  ag-ainst  a  bony  outgrowth  from  one  of  his  cervical  vertebrae,  and  Concato 
obscrveil  the  same  thing  in  a  patient. 

Among  the  toxic  agents  which  sometimes  induce  slowing  of  the  pulse  are 
tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  and  lead.  The  first  three,  however,  more  frequently  induce 
rapidity  or  arrhythmia.  The  poisons  of  ursemia  and  jaundice  are  well-known 
causes. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  contributes  in  some  cases  or  may  alone 
prmluce  retardation  of  the  pulse,  as  is  seen  in  occasional  cases  of  chlorosis, 
marked  anaemia,  diabetes,  profound  physical  exhaustion,  and  a  large  number 
of  diseases. 

Finally,  there  is  a  group  of  cases  in  which  bradycardia  is  associated  with 
a  neurosis  or  is  itself  of  this  nature.  In  epilepsy  there  is  sometimes  very 
marked  slowing  of  the  pulse,  and  in  a  majority  of  these  cases  more  or  less 
arrhythmia  is  associated.  In  one  case  the  rate  was  reduced  to  7  beats  per  min- 
ute (Jacobi),  and  rates  of  25  to  40  have  frequently  been  observed.  Brady- 
cardia is  also  associated  wdth  certain  cases  of  hysteria,  of  mania,  and  of  general 
paresis.  Finally,  paroxysms  of  slow  heart  may  occur  without  any  other  mor- 
bid symptom,  or  they  may  follow  fright  or  other  nervous  excitement  or  severe 
pain. 

The  physiological  cause  of  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  probably  varies  in 
different  cases.  In  some,  as  those  cases  following  fevers  or  exhausting  physical 
exercises  weakness  of  the  cardiac  muscle  or  intracardial  nervous  ganglia  probably 
plays  an  important  part.  In  others  irritations  of  the  vagus,  centrally  or  in  its 
peripheral  portions,  seems  to  be  the  etiological  factor  concerned.  Reflex  stimu- 
lation of  the  pneumogastric  centre  is  probably  present  in  the  instances  of 
bradycardia  which  result  from  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract. 

-ototnatolog-y. — The  important  symptom   is  the  slow  action  of  the 
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heart.  This  may  be  constant,  and  give  rise  to  no  other  symptoms,  or  may 
come  on  in  paroxsyms,  in  which  the  patient  becomes  faint  or  even  completelv 
unconscious.  Sometimes  twitchings  of  the  muscles  or  epileptiform  convul- 
sions are  associated,  but  in  case  of  the  latter  it  is  probable  that  the  bradycar- 
dia is  merely  a  symptom  of  epilepsy.  These  paroxysms  may  come  on  without 
warning,  or  may  follow  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  vertigo,  roaring 
in  the  ears,  or  the  sense  of  impending  death.  The  onset  is  generally  sudden, 
and  the  return  to  the  normal  condition  is  similarly  abrupt,  though  a  gradual 
termination  is  more  frequent  than  a  gradual  onset.  The  pulse  is  weak,  small 
and  slow ;  but  it  is  always  necessary  to  compare  the  rapidity  of  the  heart 
as  determined  by  auscultation,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  since  some  of 
the  beats  may  be  so  weak  that  they  give  rise  to  no  pulse  at  the  wrist. 
Sometimes  every  other  beat  fails  to  produce  a  pulse-wave,  and  in  such  the 
heart-action  is  just  twice  as  frequent  as  the  pulse-rate.  The  number  of  pul- 
sations per  minute  is  often  remarkably  low.  A  rate  of  20  or  30  has  often  been 
observed,  and  several  are  recorded  in  which  the  pulse  was  but  7  or  8  per  min- 
ute. The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  weak  and  the  sounds  may  be  scarcely 
audible.  The  sphygmographic  tracing  of  the  pulse  is  not  distinctive,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  upstroke  is  slanting,  the  curve  only  moderately  elevated,  and  the  first 
wave  markedly  prolonged.  Repeated  pulsations  on  the  down  stroke  are  com- 
monly observed. 

Diagnosis. — The  slowness  of  the  pulse  is  always  a  distinctive  symptom 
if  by  auscultation  each  ventricular  contraction  is  found  to  give  rise  to  a  pulse- 
beat. 

Prognosis. — Bradycardia  in  itself  is  not  a  serious  condition,  but  when  as- 
sociated with  myocardial  disease  or  cerebral  affections  the  prognosis  is  extremely 
grave.     Sudden  death  is  not  unusual. 

Treatment. — Cardiac  and  general  stimulants  are  always  of  service.  In 
cases  in  which  the  arterial  tension  is  high,  nitro-glyccrin  or  nitrite  of  sodium 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  In  other  cases  alcoholic  stimulants,  strychnine, 
and  ammonia  are  of  value.  Digitalis  tends  to  slow  the  pulse  still  more,  and 
should  therefore  be  avoided.  In  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  power  of 
the  heart  is  distinctly  lessened,  this  remedy  is  required,  and  acts  most  happily 
in  small  doses.  It  should  only  be  used  when  the  patient  is  under  constant 
observation. 

Arrhythmia. 

Synonyms. — Allorhythmia  ;  Delirium  cordis  ;  Irregularity  of  the  pulse. 

Definition. — Cardiac  arrhythmia,  or  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  may  consist 
in  variations  in  the  force  of  the  successive  beats  or  unequal  duration  of  the 
intervals  between  the  beats. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  arrhythmia  are  very  numerous,  but  all  act  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  heart  or  its  nervous  mechanism.  In  certain  individuals  it 
occurs  so  habitually  that  it  would  seem  to  be  an  entirely  normal  condition  in 
them,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  new-born  infant.     In  the  first  place,  arrhythmia 
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inav  W  <liu>  to  ilisonsos  ol"  tlio  lunui  itself  ox  of  the  vascular  system.  In  cases 
of  m\  iH>;iriliti.s  aciiio  or  rlnoiiie,  aiul  of  myocanlial  degeneration,  irregularity 
of  till'  pulse  is  often  the  earliest  and,  throughout  the  disease,. the  most  signif- 
iauit  synipt»»iii.  In  these  eases  there  arc  probably  often  morbid  conditions  of 
tl»o  cjmliae  ••■anglia, and  in  a  few  instatices  such  alterations  have  been  detected; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  (hanges  of  this  kind  do  not  always  lead  to  cardiac 
arrhvthniia.  In  diseases  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  in  general  arterio-sclero- 
sis  I  have  freipiently  noted  marked  irregularity,  especially  in  gouty  subjects. 
Valvular  diseast^  is  a  frecjuent  cause.  The  pulse  is  more  commonly  irregular 
in  dise;use  of  ihe  mitral  orilice  than  in  aortic  cases,  and  in  the  former  may 
ii'main  so,  though  compensation  has  been  fully  restored.  In  enlargement  of 
the  h(>art,  arrlivtliinia  is  marked  in  pro])ortion  as  dilatation  exceeds  hyper- 
tn>|>liy. 

Thi'  cardiac  imu>rvation  may  be  disturbed,  and  irregularity  of  action  result, 
diixvtlv  or  n>th'\ly,  in  cerebral  diseases,  such  as  haemorrhage,  concussion,  men- 
ingitis, and  uuiior.  Very  common  causes  of  reflex  disturbance  are  dyspepsia 
or  other  gastric  disortlers,  especially  when  flatulency  is  present ;  and  in  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  uterus,  or  ovaries  arrhythmia  is  not  infre- 
(juent. 

Finally,  there  is  the  group  of  cases  in  which  the  functional  disturbance  of 
the  heart  seems  independent  of  any  morbid  condition.  Sometimes  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  pulse  results  from  cardiac  fatigue,  as  in  persons  who  have 
been  subjected  to  great  and  prolonged  physical  exertion,  or  in  elderly  individ- 
uals after  ordinary  strain,  though  in  the  latter  myocardial  or  arterial  diseases 
must  always  be  suspected.  Intemperance  in  the  use  of  tea,  coifee,  or  alcohol 
is  a  very  common  etiological  factor,  and  the  frequency  with  which  excessive 
use  of  tobacco  is  noted  in  arrhythmia  has  led  to  the  term  "  tobacco  heart." 
Causes  of  this  kind  are  especially  potent  in  anemic  and  neurasthenic  persons ; 
and  in  such  very  slight  emotional  excitement,  as  grief,  terror,  or  anxiety,  may 
determine  a  prolonged  attack  of  palpitation  and  arrhythmia  or  irregularity  alone. 
In  a  small  number  of  cases  the  disorder  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  neurosis ; 

Fig.  20. 


Sph; 


iiii  from  a  case  of  General  Adynamia  and  Incipient  Phthisis,  showing  simple  intermission  of 

a  beat. 


more  frequently  it  is  associated  with  other  neuroses,  as  exophthalmic  goitre, 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  neurasthenia,  and  psychical  affections  like  melancholia. 
Varieties  and  Symptoms.— The  commonest  form  of  irregularity  is  inter- 
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mission  of  the  j)ulse,  in  which  an  occasional  beat  is  missed.  This  may  be  due  to 
corresponding  faikire  of  ventricular  contraction  or  to  the  weakness  of  the  latter, 
in  which  case  the  ])ulse-rate  is  too  feeble  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist.  The  practice 
of  auscultation  and  the  use  of  the  sphygmograph  in  these  cases  is  therefore 
important. 

Sometimes  the  intermission  occurs  with  great  regularity,  so  that  each  second, 
third,  or  fourth  beat  is  followed  by  an  intermission.  The  term  "  pulsus  bige- 
minus"  is  applied  in  cases  in  which  every  second  beat  is  followed  by  an  inter- 
mission. The  first  beat  is  usually  stronger  than  the  second,  and  the  latter,  as 
a  rule,  occurs  before  the  descending  stroke  has  reached  the  base  line.  The 
intermission  may  be  due  to  the  missing  of  a  regular  beat  or  to  mere  lengthen- 
ing of  the  normal  pause.  In  pulsus  trigeminus  every  third  beat  is  followed 
by  an  intermission.  These  forms  are  not  uncommonly  met  M'ith  in  mitral 
disease,  but  occur  also  in  other  conditions,  as  in  the  sphygmogram  below 
from  a  gouty  patient  suffering  with  anterio-sclerosis,  in  which  each  third  and 
seventh  beat  alternately  is  followed  by  a  pause. 

Fig.  21. 


Sphygmogram  showing  intermission  after  each  seventh  and  third  beat  alternately. 

The  cardiac  rhythm  is  frecpiently  disturbed  by  inequality  in  the  force  of 
successive  beats.  A  prominent  form  of  this  is  the  pulsus  paradoxus  of  Kuss- 
maul,  in  which  the  pulse  during  each  inspiratory  effort  becomes  more  frequent, 
but  weaker  or  entirely  abolished.  This  may  result  from  the  mechanical  com- 
pression of  the  root  of  the  aorta  by  adhesive  bands  of  mediastino-pericarditis, 
but  also  occurs  in  pericarditis  with  effusion,  in  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and 
in  certain  individuals,  habitually,  when  forced  respiration  is  practised. 

Pulsus  alternans  is  the  form  in  which  alternate  beats  are  weak  and  strong, 
the  rhythm  remaining  otherwise  undisturbed.  The  spiiygraograms  below  were 
taken  from  cases  of  valvular  disease. 


Fig.  22. 


Sphygmogram  from  a  case  of  Aortic  Regurgitation,  with  great  dyspnoea,  anoeroia,  and  cardiac  pain.    Left 

ventricle  considerably  hypertrophied  and  dilated. 
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t*,.h«,u.^.rH,..  fr..,n  a  .-.u^o  of  Aorlio  and  Mitral  Valvular  Disease,  with  great  Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart, 
'  Xll«K  pulsus  uUerimns.  the  second  beat  "  linked  "  on  the  downward  wave  of  the  farst. 

Fi.iallv.  ill  .-ast's  ,.f  oxtivinc  dilatation,  in  oxophthulniie  goitre,  in  the  last 
stair,^.  of  v'alvnlar  disease,  and  in  other  eases  the  pulse-beats  become  so  irregii- 
hir  and  un.Hjnal  that  the  term  .lelirinm  cordis  ov  folie  du  cceur  is  highly  appro- 
priate. 

Fig.  24. 


Sphynmograni  showing  inequality  in  the  force  of  successive  beats.    From  a  case  of  Mitral  Disease  with 

moderate  disturbance  of  compensation. 

Fig.  25. 


Sphygmogram  showing  excessive  rapidity  of  the  pulse  with  extreme  irregularity  in  force  and  rhythm. 
From  a  case  of  Aortic  Valve-disease  during  an  attack  of  dyspnoea. 

The  foetal  heart-rhythm — or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  embryocardia — is 
referred  to  iu  the  description  of  Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation  of  the  Heart. 
The  long  pause  following  the  second  is  shortened,  and  the  sounds  are  nearly 
alike,  but  the  pulse  may  show  no  disturbance  excepting  the  great  rapidity. 

Arrhythmia  of  the  heart  in  itself  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms,  but,  if  marked, 
the  underlying  weakness  of  the  heart  and  the  failure  of  the  circulation  are 
manifested  by  the  same  symptoms  as  are  seen  in  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
Purely  functional  arrhythmia  may  exist  for  years  without  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  associated  with  paroxysms  of  pal- 
pitation or  with  other  subjective  sensations  w^hich  disturb  the  patient's  mind 
and  lead  to  increase  of  the  original  trouble. 
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Diag-nosis. — The  discovery  of  arrhythmia  in  itself  is  attended  with  no 
difficulty  wlien  the  pulse  is  carefully  examined  and  auscultation  practised.  In 
certain  cases,  however,  especially  during  typhoid  fever,  dicrotism  may  be  so 
marked  as  to  be  mistaken  for  irregularity.  The  sphygmograph  in  these 
instances  is  of  especial  value. 

In  determining  the  cause  of  arrhythmia  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
])atient's  general  condition  and  of  his  habits  must  not  be  neglected.  Dyspepsia, 
in  particular,  must  be  rigidly  excluded  before  the  irregularity  is  referred  to 
organic  myocardial  disease.  Even  in  cases  of  valvular  disease  coincident 
dyspepsia  may  be  the  occasion  of  increased  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  Persist- 
ent arrliythmia  with  signs  of  weak  heart  is  held  by  Riegel  to  be  highly  sig- 
nificant of  chronic  myocarditis. 

Prognosis. — As  before  stated,  irregularity  of  the  pulse  may  be  noted  for 
years  without  any  disturbance  of  the  patient's  health.  In.  other  cases  this 
symptom  is  of  ominous  significance.  The  prognosis  is  to  be  based  upon  the 
cause  of  the  cardiac  arrhythmia.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  more  grave  in 
any  form  of  myocardial  or  valvular  disease  in  which  arrhythmia  occurs  than 
when  this  condition  is  absent. 

Treatment. — Rest  and  restricted  diet  are  always  important  factors  in  the 
treatment.  Sometimes  a  particular  article  of  diet  will  be  found  to  disagree, 
and  must  be  excluded.  Tea  and  coffee  should  be  used  with  great  moderation 
or  not  at  all.  Tobacco  must  be  given  up  entirely,  and  the  nse  of  alcohol  is  to 
be  restricted  in  cases  in  which  it  seems  to  have  had  a  causative  influence.  The 
patient's  general  health  may  be  benefited  by  iron,  quinine,  or  other  tonics.  Nux 
vomica  or  strychnine,  in  particular,  is  valuable  as  a  general  tonic  and  as  a 
nutrient  to  the  heart-muscle.  In  neurotic  cases  bromide  of  potassium,  valeria- 
nate of  ammonium,  and  asafoetida  exercise  a  happy  influence.  Digitalis  is  of 
value  in  some  purely  functional  cases,  but  is  especially  useful  in  the  arrhythmia 
and  failing  compensation  of  valvular  disease  and  cardiac  dilatation. 

Angina  Pectoris. 

Synonyms.  — Stenocardia  ;  Breast  pang ;  Neuralgia  of  the  heart. 

Definition. — Angina  pectoris  is  an  affection  characterized  by  severe  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  often  radiating  to  the  left  shoulder  and  arm,  and 
attended  with  a  fearful  sense  of  impending  death.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  an 
independent  disease,  but  occurs  symptomatically  in  a  variety  of  cardiac  affec- 
tions, though  occasionally  it  is  purely  neurotic.  It  was  first  described  by 
Heberden  in  1772,  and  the  autopsy  on  his  first  case  was  made  by  John 
Hunter,  himself  later  a  victim  of  the  malady.  In  its  pronounced  form  it 
is  a  rare  disease,  not  one  case  having  occurred  in  3835  successive  patients, 
according  to  Blane. 

Etiolog-y  and  Pathology. — The  group  of  symptoms  known  as  angina 
pectoris  may  be  due  to  a  number  of  different  causes,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
classify  the  latter  in  any  wholly  satisfactory  manner.  Two  classes  of  cases 
may,  however,  be  distinguished,  both   clinically  and   pathologically.     In   one 
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{\xv  aiii;lMoia  iiuiMifostation>  aiv  more  or  loss  the  result  of  organic  lesions  of 
the  lu'art  or  vascular  svstoiu,  and  the  prognosis  is  usually  of  great  gravity ;  in 
tlu'i.lher  iiiH.np  the  i)art»xysnjs  are  the  expression  of  some  neurosis  or  theni- 
st'lvts  ronstitnte  a  sp.rial  neurosis;  and  the  prognosis  in  this  case  is  always 
favoral.lc.  The  tir^i  class  of  cases  has  been  termed  organic,  symptomatic,  or 
true  aiiLrina  :  ili'"  -ccdiid,  cssculinl,  luMu-otic,  or  hysterical  angina.  The  cases 
ill  wliich  tlic  |)ainiul  paroxysms  result  from  reflex  action  in  various  diseases  of 
the  iiiicinal  oiixaiis  have  sometimes  been  included  in  the  first  group  as  symp- 
tomatic auLjiiias,  l)ut  are  more  rationally  considered  with  the  non-organic  or 
neurotic  \aricty.  The  cause  and  pathology  vary  widely  in  the  two  forms 
and   will   thercron"  l»c  considered  sei)arately. 

Orixaiiicani^ina  is  far  more  common  than  the  other  variety,  68  of  Gauthier's 
71  cases  having  been  of  this  form.  It  is  very  frequently  found  associated 
with  eorouarv  sclerosis,  with  or  without  fibroid  myocarditis  or  fatty  degenera- 
tion. These  are  b\-  far  the  commonest  ])athological  conditions  discovered  at 
autopsv,  and  fibroid  or  fatty  heart  without  coronary  disease  may  give  rise  to 
auirinoid  paroxysms.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  condition  in 
ai»rtie  regurgitation,  and  more  rarely  other  forms  of  valvular  disease  may 
mx-jisioii  true  angina.  Dilatation  or  aneurism  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  and 
atheromatous  disease  of  the  aorta  are  frequent  causes,  and  particularly  have 
I  bwn  strui'k  h\  the  frequency  of  nu'lder  forms  of  angina  in  cases  of  slow 
aortic  sclerosis.  Obliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac  by  adhesion  of  the  layers 
is  sometimes  noted,  and  was  the  only  morbid  condition  present  in  one  of  the 
s<>verest  cases  I  have  seen.  Mediastinal  growths  and  inflammatory  effusions 
in  the  mediastinum  are  rare  causes. 

Organic  angina  is  distinctly  more  common  in  the  male  sex  after  the  age  of 
fifty  than  in  females  or  in  young  persons  of  either  sex.  Of  the  cases  collected 
by  Gauthier,  126  were  males  and  but  34  females,  and  of  the  75  tabulated  by 
Schiitz,  64  were  in  persons  beyond  fifty  years  of  age.  The  youngest  recorded 
case  is  that  of  Dusch,  which  occurred  in  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  and  in  wdiich 
obliteration  of  the  pericardium  and  a  calcareous  ring  in  the  groove  betw^een  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  w^ere  discovered  post-mortem.  The  preponderance  of 
cases  in  males  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  their  habits  of  life  and  w^ork 
proilispose  them  str(Migly  to  arterio-sclerosis  and  myocardial  disease ;  and  the 
greater  frerpiency  of  the  affection  in  old  persons  is  due  to  the  fiict  that  these 
conditions  are  more  common  in  them  than  in  the  young.  Habitual  indul- 
gence in  alcohol  or  rich  foods  and  syphilis  are  powerful  predisposing  fiictors. 
The  abuse  of  tobacco  is  also  a  potent  cause,  but  acts  rather  upon  the  nervous 
system  than  by  inducing  degenerative  cardio-vascular  lesions. 

Neurotic  angina  is  met  with  more  commonly  in  women,  though  the  pre- 
disposition is  not  nearly  so  great  as  is  that  of  males  to  the  organic  form.  It 
may  occur  at  any  age,  even  young  children  being  affected.  It  is  associated 
with  a  mmiber  of  neuroses,  among  wdiich  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  epilepsy, 
and  certain  psychoses  are  prominent.  I  have  seen  violent  cases  caused  bv  undulv 
ir^Mieni  and  close  child-births;  and  in  the  male  excessive  fatigue,  as  by  severe 
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mountain  climbing,  has  brought  on  severe  and  obstinate  angina.  It  is  occasion- 
ally observed  in  locomotor  ataxia,  and  may  be  induced  by  serious  emotional  dis- 
turbances. 

I^aennec  referred  to  groups  of  cases  occurring  together,  and  Kleefeld  and 
Gelineau  reported  interesting  epidemics  which  were  manifestly  of  hysterical 
nature. 

Intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol  and  excessive  smoking  predispose  by  their 
unfavorable  influence  on  the  nervous  system.  Exposure  to  cold  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  determination  of  attacks  of  the  form  of  angina  described  by  Noth- 
nagel  under  the  title  angina  pectoris  vasomotoria,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  below. 

Reflex  anginoid  attacks  sometimes  occur  in  hepatic,  renal,  uterine^  and 
ovarian  diseases,  and  in  affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  physiological  cause  or  explanation  of  anginoid  paroxysms  probably 
differs  in  different  cases,  and  there  is  doubtless  some  truth  in  ea(!h  of  the  several 
theories  offered  :  (1)  Changes  in  the  cardiac  nerves  have  been  noted  by  a  num- 
ber of  observers,  and  angina  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  neuralgia  of  the  cardiac 
plexus.  The  close  relations  of  the  latter  to  the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  of  its 
continuation,  the  coronary  plexus,  to  the  coronary  arteries,  seem  to  offer  an 
explanation  of  the  frequency  of  angina  pectoris  in  diseases  of  the  aorta  and 
coronary  vessels.  Lancereaux,  Hadden,  Leroux,  and  Rokitansky  demonstrated 
pathological  lesions  of  the  plexus,  the  vagus,  and  phrenic  nerve,  and  Putjakin 
found  alterations  in  the  intracardiac  ganglia.  According  to  certain  observers, 
it  is  possible  to  distinguish  clinically  between  cases  in  which  the  vagus  is 
involved  and  others  in  which  branches  of  the  sympathetic  are  implicated. 
(2)  Spasm  or  cramp  of  the  cardiac  muscle  naturally  suggested  itself  to  Heberden 
and  the  older  observers  generally,  but  convincing  proof  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  condition  is  lacking.  (3)  Increased  arterial  and  intracardiac  tension  seems 
undoubtedly  the  occasion  of  paroxysms  in  certain  cases,  as  in  aortic  regurgita- 
tion and  in  the  vasomotor  angina  of  Nothnagel.  This  explanation  would 
likewise  apply  to  the  cases  of  angina  occurring  in  association  with  sclerosis  of 
the  aorta. 

Symptomatolog'y. — Angina  pectoris  is  essentially  a  paroxysmal  disease,  the 
patient  in  the  intervals  enjoying  complete  health  or  manifesting  the  symptoms 
of  the  cardiac  or  other  disease  with  which  the  angina  is  associated.  The  par- 
oxysms come  on  with  great  suddenness,  and  may  seize  the  patient  without  a 
moment's  warning,  or  may  in  other  instances  follow  after  certain  premonitory 
symptoms,  such  as  nausea,  ringing  in  the  ears,  spots  before  the  eyes,  clulliness, 
or  ])ar8esthesia  and  change  of  color  of  the  skin.  There  is  rarely  an  outcry  at 
the  onset,  but  the  patient  immediately  suffers  the  most  extreme  pain  in  the 
lower  sternal  region,  which  he  describes  as  burning,  stabbing,  or  lacerating  \\\ 
nature.  From  the  prsecordia  the  pain  radiates  to  the  left  shoulder  and  down  the 
inner  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  arm  to  the  elbow,  or  even  to  the  Angers^  In 
other  cases  the  pain  radiates  to  both  arms  or  very  rarely  to  the  right  alone,  an<l 
sometimes  it  extends  to  the  back,  the  neck,  and  the  occiput.     Associated  with 
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tliis  pain,  an.l  cvon  siirpnssinor  it  in  urgency,  is  the  fearful  sense  of  impending 
ileath  whiili  manifests  itself  to  the  observer  in  the  features  of  the  patient  as  a 
more  or  less  distinetive  faeies.  'fhe  face  is  ashy-gray  or  slightly  livid,  the 
features  painfully  drawn,  distorted,  and  bedewed  with  cold  sweat.  During  the 
IKiroxysm  the  lu-art's  action  is  generally  greatly  excited  and  irregular,  and  the 
arterial  tension  increased.  The  ai>ex-heat  is  forcible  and  diffuse,  and  on  auscul- 
tation the  ptvnliar  cfi(jui(ii<  or  tintement  mHaUiqm  may  be  heard  beside  the  first 
sound.  In  other  cases  the  heart  is  but  little  disturbed,  and  sometimes,  as 
Tr.uilH'  ubservetl  in  himself,  the  pulse-rate  foils  during  the  attack.  The  respi- 
nitiuns  arc  shallow,  jerky,  and  irregular.  The  sense  of  dyspnoea  may  be 
presi'ut.  but  is  often  entirely  wanting,  and  the  respirations  may  be  normal 
thn»ughoul.  Abnormal  sensations  are  occasionally  experienced  in  the  area  of 
distribution  of  the  pain.  Xiunbness,  formications,  or  other  parsesthetic  sensa- 
tions are  not  uncommon,  and  sometimes  precede  or  follow  the  attack.  In  the 
vasomotor  form  described  by  Nothnagel  pallor,  coldness,  stiffness,  or  lividity 
are  observed,  and   may  introduce  the  paroxysm. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  patient  differs  in  the  organic  and  in  the  emo- 
tional or  neurotic  type  of  angina.  In  the  former  at  the  moment  of  onset  the 
|Mitient  may  rush  to  an  open  window  or  to  some  other  point  of  support,  or 
elas]>s  his  hands  firmly  to  the  prsecordia,  and  remains  fixed  and  quiet  during 
the  attack.  In  the  nervous  form,  on  the  other  hand,  restlessness,  moaning,  or 
noisy  ei>mplaint  are  more  frequently  observed. 

The  paroxysms  may  come  on  during  sleep  or  during  the  day,  and  not  rarely 
are  determined  by  excitement,  exertion,  dietetic  indiscretions,  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  vasomotor  form,  by  exposure  to  cold.  The  duration  of  the  attacks  may  be 
but  a  few  seconds  or  an  hour  or  more,  and  sometimes  they  are  repeated  every 
few  minutes  during  several  days.  In  other  cases  the  intervals  between  attacks 
are  weeks  or  months  in  duration. 

The  termination  of  the  paroxysm  is  generally  abrupt,  like  the  onset,  and 
may  l)e  marke<l  by  vomiting,  discharge  of  flatus  or  copious  light-colored  urine, 
by  a  movement  of  the  bowels,  or  by  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  and  expectora- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  paroxysm  there  may  likew^ise  be  reflex  disturbances 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels  and  of  the  voice.  The  patient  may  pass  into  syncope 
or  into  coma.  Epileptiform  seizures  have  occasionally  been  observed,  and 
paresis  of  certain  nmscles,  particularly  those  in  the  painful  areas,  or  of  one 
side  of  the  body,  may  be  present  during  and  for  some  time  after  the  attack. 
In  the  hysterical  or  neurotic  form  attacks  of  sciatica,  hemicrania,  or  scastrals^ia 
may  alternate  wnth  paroxysms  of  angina  or  may  be  associated.  Occasionally 
the  anginoid  seizure  is  unattended  by  pain,  and  merely  consists  of  a  sense  of 
vague  fear  and  constriction,  or  the  fear  of  death  and  the  abnormal  sensations 
in  the  arm  may  completely  overshadow  pain,  though  the  latter  be  present. 

Sudden  death  during  a  paroxysm  has  not  rarely  been  observed,  and  may 
occur  in  the  first  attack,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby. 
In  these  cases  the  heart  becomes  suddenly  paralyzed  or  death  may  occur  from 
rupture  of  the  organ. 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  angina  can  never  be  difficult.  Occasionally 
gastralgia  or  a  crisis  of  locomotor  ataxia  causes  severe  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  heart,  but  the  characteristic  distribution  of  the  pain  and  the  sense  of 
impending  death  are  absent  in  these  cases,  and  in  the  latter  the  associated 
symptoms  would  indicate  the  existence  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

The  distinctions  of  the  organic  form  or  true  angina  from  the  hysterical  or 
pseudo-angina  have  been  especially  studied  by  Huchard. 

The  important  points  for  diagnosis  are  the  following :  The  organic  form 
occurs  more  frequently  in  the  male  sex  and  after  the  age  of  fifty  years.  The 
paroxysms  are  usually  brought  on  by  exertion  or  like  cause,  are  rarely  periodic 
or  nocturnal ;  they  are  unaccompanied  by  marked  nervous  symptoms,  but  are 
attended  by  severe  j^ain  and  fear  of  death.  The  attack  is  short,  the  patient 
remains  quiet  and  motionless.  The  hysterical  form  may  occur  at  any  age,  and 
is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  The  attacks  are  spontaneous,  often 
nocturnal  and  periodic,  of  long  duration,  accompanied  by  various  nervous  symp- 
toms, but  unattended  with  the  severe  pain  and  distress  of  true  angina.  There 
is  instead  a  sense  of  distention  of  the  chest.  Tlie  patient  is  agitated  and 
restless. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  angina  pectoris  depends  entirely  upon  the 
cause.  In  the  neurotic  form  the  outlook  is  always  favorable,  and  a  cure  is  not 
rarely  obtained.  In  the  organic  form  the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable, 
and  sudden  death  may  occur  at  any  time  during  an  attack. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  is  always  of  importance  to  prevent  the  parox- 
ysms. The  patient  should  live  as  quietly  and  as  free  from  all  mental  and 
physical  excitement  as  may  be  possible.  In  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  over-exertion  has  induced  the  attacks,  or  where  neurasthenia  exists, 
the  strict  rest-cure  may  be  insisted  on.  The  diet  should  be  simple.  Tea  and 
coffee  should,  as  a  rule,  be  forbidden,  though  in  certain  cases  little  harm  results 
from  their  moderate  use.  The  use  of  tobacco  must  be  interdicted  rigidly,  as 
also  that  of  alcohol  when  the  patient  has  suffered  from  intemperance  in  this 
respect.  In  certain  cases,  however,  especially  in  feeble  old  men,  a  little  wine 
at  dinner  aids  digestion  and  acts  as  a  most  beneficial  stimulant  and  tonic. 
Hard-and-fast  rules  cannot,  therefore,  be  laid  down,  but  the  regulations  in 
each  case  are  to  be  governed  by  the  condition  of  the  general  health  and  by  the 
previous  habits  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  the  patient's  experience  will  indi- 
cate that  certain  articles  of  diet  are  specially  and  peculiarly  injurious :  these 
must  of  course  be  forbidden. 

The  treatment  of  the  paroxysm  must  always  be  prompt  and  careful,  as 
sudden  death  has  often  been  observed.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  cool 
and  somewhat  darkened  room,  where  he  will  be  entirely  free  from  noise  or 
disturbances  of  any  kind.  An  ice-bag  placed  npon  the  precordial  region 
often  gives  immediate  relief,  and  may  be  supplemented  by  swallowing  of 
small  pieces  of  ice.  In  other  cases  warm  applications  are  better  borne  and 
exercise  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  pain.     Hot  cloths  or  hot  fomenta- 
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tions  inav  siilHcv,  or  where  tlie  cardiac  power  is  greatly  lessened  a  mustard 
|H>nIti(v  is  a  valiinhic  stiiiuilant. 

TIh'  most  jHiwrrl'iil  internal  remedy  for  the  control  of  the  paroxysms  is 
nitrite  oi'  aiuyl.  of  which  three  or  five  drops  may  be  inhaled  from  a  handker- 
chief. \\\\y'u  :i|i|)roi)riate,  this  drug  acts  with  great  rapidity,  and  at  once 
itihifcs  the  jiain  and  the  fearful  sense  of  constriction  and  iuipending  death. 
All  casi's,  Imwever,  are  not  benefited  by  amyl  nitrite.  In  general,  those  in 
whii-h  arterial  tension  is  high  and  in  which  there  are  evidences  of  vasomotor 
spasm  are  most  iiappily  influenced,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
druu  is  suitable  or  not  until  trial  has  been  made.  The  administration  should 
bo  tliscontinuiHl  immediately  if  the  patient  complains  of  uncomfortable  fulness 
in  the  heatl  and  if  the  face  becomes  deeply  congested.  Patients  who  suffer 
sudtlcu  paroxysms  should  carry  with  them  small  beads  or  perles  containing 
three  to  five  drops  of  the  remedy,  which  may  be  broken  in  the  handkerchief 
anil  immeiliately  inhaled  when  the  attack  begins. 

Xitro-glycerin  may  also  be  used  during  the  paroxysm,  and  where  rapid 
action  is  desired,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  remedy  may  be  given  hypo- 
dermically.  One  or  two  drops  of  the  officinal  1  per  cent,  solution  may  be  given 
at  a  dose,  and  may  be  increased  when  the  patient  has  become  accustomed  to  its 
use.  Generally,  however,  nitrite  of  amyl  is  more  prompt  and  more  powerful, 
and  is  therefore  preferable  during  the  paroxysm.  In  the  intervals  nitro- 
glycerin is  of  great  value  in  cases  in  which  the  arterial  tension  is  habitually 
high.  Nitrite  of  sodium  is  also  a  valuable  remedy,  and  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  three  grains. 

In  cases  in  which  the  nitrites  fail  to  control  the  paroxysm  morphine  may  be 
used  hypodermically,  and  it  is  usually  well  to  add  a  small  dose  of  atropine 
(?'■•  ?§¥  ^  g'"-  Tsir)-  ^"  ^^^^'  <^^ses  does  this  fail  to  relieve  the  pain  and  check 
the  paroxysm,  but  it  is  always  advisable  to  try  the  nitrites  first. 

When  the  heart's  action  is  decidedly  weak,  diffusible  stimulants,  such  as 
ammonia,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  ether,  and  alcohol,  with  hot  applications  to  the 
jiracordia,  are  generally  useful.  In  the  vasomotor  form  Nothnagel  recom- 
mends friction  of  the  extremities,  stimulating  liniments,  and  hot  foot  or  general 
baths. 

Injections  of  cocaine  hydrochlorate  (gr.  \  to  gr.  i)  have  been  recommended, 
but  have  not  proved  of  great  value.  Inhalations  of  chloroform  and  ether 
have  also  been  recommended,  but  are  distinctly  dangerous,  and  should  not  be 
used. 

During  the  interval  between  attacks  nitro-glycerin  or  nitrite  of  sodium  may 
be  used  continuously  when  the  arterial  tension  is  persistently  high.  The  iodide 
of  potassium  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  remedy  in  cases  in  which  arterio- 
sclerosis is  present,  and  is  especially  to  be  used  when  there  is  a  history  of 
syphdis.  ^  The  drug  may  be  used  in  doses  of  five  or  ten  grains  three  times 
dady,  with  occasional  intermissions  to  prevent  toxic  symptoms.  Prepara- 
tions of  mercury  may  also  be  useful  in  syphilitic  cases,  but  are  far  more 
uncertain   than   the   iodide.      In  gouty   cases,    besides  the  strict    regulation 
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of  the  diet,  alkalies  or  natural  mineral  waters  are  often  of  sersnce.  Digitalis 
is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  increase  arterial  ten- 
sion, but  may  be  useful  in  cases,  such  as  aortic  regurgitation,  in  which  the 
heart-power  is  failing  and  intracardial  pressure  is  increased.  Small  doses  of 
the  tincture  (TH.  iii  to  TTl.  v),  with  equal  quantities  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica, 
will  usually  suiiice. 

In  cases  of  pseudo-angina  the  treatment  is  to  be  directed  to  the  general 
nervous  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  sedative  nervines,  like  bromide  of 
potash,  valerian,  or  valerianate  of  ammonium,  and  asafoetida,  are  especially 
useful.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  benefited  by 
tonics.  I  have  obtained  particularly  happy  results  from  the  chloride  of  gold 
and  sodium,  which  may  be  given  hypodermically  in  doses  of  a  twentieth  to 
a  fifth  of  a  grain.  The  drug,  however,  sometimes  proves  irritating,  and 
may  then  be  given  by  the  mouth.  Iron  and  arsenic  are  useful  when  anaemia 
is  marked. 

Electricity  in  some  cases  proves  valuable.  The  descending  galvanic  cur- 
rent, the  positive  pole  being  placed  over  the  neck,  the  negative  over  the  region 
of  the  heart,  seems  especially  useful.  Static  electricity  is  sometimes  employed. 
Lastly,  I  have  derived  decided  benefit  in  a  number  of  cases  from  repeated 
applications  of  the  thermo-cautery,  at  suitable  intervals,  over  the  prsecordia 
and  the  aortic  area. 

Exophthalmic  Goitre. 

Synonyms. — Graves's  disease ;  Basedow's  disease  :  Tachycardia  strumosa 
exophthalmica. 

Definition  and  History. — Exophthalmic  goitre  is  an  affection  characterized 
by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  and  by  vari- 
ous nervous  manifestations,  including  tachycardia.  It  is  essentially  a  nervous 
disease,  which  for  the  present  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  neurosis  affecting  particularly 
the  cardiac  innervation.  The  disease  was  first  completely  described  by  Graves 
of  Dublin  in  1835,  and  independently  by  Basedow  in  Germany  in  1840. 

Etiology. — Xo  age,  excepting  infancy,  is  exempt  from  the  disease,  but  it 
is  most  common  lietween  fifteen  and  fifty  yeai's.  The  average  age  in  Augus- 
tus Eshner's  table  of  227  cases  was  between  thirty  and  thirty-one  years.  In 
children  the  symptoms  are  apt  not  to  be  typical,  though  some  years  since  I 
reported  a  fully-developed  case  in  a  girl  ten  years  old.  Women  are  far  more 
prone  to  be  affected  than  men. 

Direct  heredity  i)lays  but  a  small  part  as  an  etiological  factor,  though  occa- 
sionally several  members  of  one  family  have  been  aifected.  Indirect  heredity 
through  family  tendency  to  nervous  disease  is  more  important.  Anaemia, 
exhausting  discharges,  fright,  and  mental  depression  may  all  act  as  predis- 
posing causes,  but  the  patient  may  be  seized  while  apparently  in  the  best  of 
health.  Prolonged  mental  impressions  of  a  depressing  character,  as  grief, 
anxiety,  and  the  like,  are  particularly  frequent. 

I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  frequency  with  which  marked  gastro- 
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ititfstiiial  tntanli  li:is  i)rcc-iHlo(l  the  tlevclopment  of  this  neurosis.  Theexhanst- 
iiii;  rtVirts  i.f  iiupaiix-tl  assiinihition  with  diarrhanil  discharges  naturally  enhance 
tlie  inthionee  of  the  severe  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  most  imjiortant  lesion  discovered  is  the  enlarge- 
n>ent  of  the  thyroid  gland.  As  a  rule,  this  is  more  or  less  uniform,  affecting 
all  jicrtions  t»f  the  or«;an,  and  on  section  it  is  found  that  the  vascular  structure 
ol"  the  gland  is  greatly  in  excess.  The  morbid  anatomy,  therefore,  essentially 
ii)nsists  of  a  teleangiectatic  or  cavernous  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 

thyrt»i«l  gland. 

Various  ."liaiiges  in  the  sympathetic  and  central  nervous  systems  have  been 
found  |)ost-niortcm,  but  none  have  been  constant,  and  none  explain  all  of  the 
symjitoms.  Mali'  White  reports  a  case  in  which  there  were  haemorrhages  in 
the  Hoor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  Filehne  succeeded  in  producing  the  dis- 
ease experiiiuntally  in  one  case  by  division  of  the  restiform  bodies.  While 
the  medulla,  therefore,  is  possibly  the  essential  seat  of  the  affection,  it  is  not 
vet  proveil  to  be  so,  and  no  theory  as  yet  announced  satisfactorily  explains  the 
disease. 

The  secondary  cardiac  changes  wdl  be  referred  to  in  the  Symptomatology. 

Symptomatology. — The  cardinal  symptoms  are  rapid  heart,  exophthalmos, 
ami  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  onset  may  be  acute  or  gradual.  In 
a  case  of  J.  IT.  Lloyd's  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  in  whom  for  some  time 
there  had  been  slight  prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  there  suddenly  developed 
rapiil  action  of  the  heart,  marked  arterial  throbbing,  enlargement  of  the  thy- 
roiil,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  with  death  in  three  days.  Usually,  however, 
the  onset  is  slow,  and  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  vascular  system  are 
the  first  to  appear. 

The  patient  complains  of  paroxysms  of  palpitation  with  moderate  dyspnoea. 
On  examination  the  heart  is  found  to  be  beating  rapidly  and  violently,  the 
apex-beat  is  in  its  usual  situation,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  soft  systolic  mur- 
mur at  the  base.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  often  highly  irregular.  At  first  it  is 
sudden  and  bomiding,  but  when  secondary  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
heart  it  may  become  quite  feeble.  The  carotid  vessels  throb  visibly,  and  a 
systolic  murmur  is  heard  in  them.  The  capillary  pulse  of  Quincke  and  ven- 
ous undulations  may  also  be  present.  At  first  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's 
action  varies  greatly,  and  is  strongly  influenced  by  emotion  and  exertion,  but 
later  it  is  persistently  rapid,  sometimes  reaching  200  beats  per  minute.  As 
time  passes,  signs  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  a])pear.  xit  first  the 
sounds  become  excessively  loud,  and  in  one  case  could  be  heard  four  feet  from 
the  patient.  Later,  with  increasing  dilatation,  the  sounds  are  less  distinct,  and 
a  murmur  of  mitral  insufficiency  is  not  uncommonly  developed.  Slight  mitral 
endocarditis  is  occasionally  found  post-mortem.  The  pulse  in  the  later  stages 
loses  greatly  in  force,  and  may  become  excessively  irregular. 

The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  usually  proceeds  slowdy,  both  lobes  being 
affected,  but  rarely  the  isthmus  alone.     The  enlargement  is  never  so  marked  as 
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in  advanced  cases  of  ordinary  goitre,  and  the  right  lobe  is  apt  to  be  laro-er  than 
the  left.  The  size  may  vary  from  day  to  da}',  or  even  within  a  few  hours, 
being  largest  when  palpitation  is  worst.  The  superficial  veins  are  dilated, 
the  arteries  and  the  gland  itself  pulsate  strongly,  and  there  may  be  a  distinct 
arterial  thrill,  as  well  as  a  loud,  blowing,  sometimes  musical,  nuirmur.  Cases 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  is  absent 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease. 

The  exophthalmos  gives  the  patient  a  peculiarly  repulsive  appearance. 
Rarely,  it  is  the  first  symptom,  but  much  more  commonly  it  follows  the  car- 
diac disturbance.  Exophthalmos  is  never  unilateral,  but  may  be  more  marked 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  It  often  varies  in  degree  with  the  varying  car- 
diac conditions.  A  remarkable  symptom  in  connection  with  the  eyes  is  named, 
after  its  discoverer,  Graefe's  sign.  On  looking  downward  the  upper  lid  does 
not  follow  the  fall  as  in  health,  but  remains  in  a  state  of  spastic  elevation.  In 
some  cases  the  upper  lid  simply  lags  behind  the  moving  ball.  This  symptom 
may  be  present  when  exophthalmos  is  slight,  but  it  is  often  absent.  The  fall 
of  the  lid  on  closing  the  eye  is  not  interfered  with.  Sometimes  the  involun- 
tary winking  of  the  eye  is  lost  and  the  palpebral  angle 'is  wider  than  normal 
from  retraction  of  the  upper  lid  (Stellwag's  sign).  Conjunctivitis,  and  even 
sloughing  of  the  cornea,  may  occur,  due  probably  to  the  want  of  proper  pro- 
tection. The  sensibility  of  the  cornea  is  apt  to  be  diminished  on  account 
of  the  rapid  drying  of  the  tears  on  the  exposed  surface.  The  only  important 
ophthalmoscopic  appearance  is  pulsation  of  the  retinal  vessels.  Mobius  has 
occasionally  found  insufficiency  of  convergence. 

Among  the  minor  symptoms  tremor,  either  general  or  limited  to  one  part, 
ranks  first.  It  varies  much  in  character,  sometimes  greatly  resembling  that 
of  paralysis  agitans,  but  more  usually  it  is  coarse  and  jerky,  and  occurs  only 
on  movement.  A  subjective  feeling  of  heat  and  fulness,  with  throbbing  in 
the  head,  is  very  frequent,  especially  after  slight  exertion,  and  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  rise  of  the  temperature  of  from  one  to  three  degrees.  Violent 
blushing  and  sweating  may  be  induced  by  slight  effort  or  emotion,  and  both 
maybe  unilateral.  The  tdche  cerebrale  of  Trousseau  may  sometimes  be  evoked. 
Recently  Charcot  has  shown  that  there  is  decreased  electrical  resistance  in  the 
skin,  due  probably  to  its  saturation  by  fluid  from  the  dilated  capillaries. 
Headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  insomnia  are  symptoms  occasionally  observed. 

There  is  sometimes  a  copious  secretion  of  pale  urine  before  a  paroxysm 
of  pal])itation.  Glycosuria  occurs  quite  frequently,  and  intermittent  albu- 
minuria at  times.  Gowers  speaks  of  three  cases  in  which  there  was  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lymphatic  glands  similar  to  that  met  with  in  lymphadenoma. 
Dark  pigmented  areas  or  diffuse  bronzing  of  the  skin,  and  indeed  true  Addi- 
son's disease,  are  sometimes  present.  In  many  cases  there  is  mild  melan- 
cholia or  mental  irritability,  and  serious  melancholia  or  violent  acute  mania  may 
occur.  Graves's  disease  may  be  present  in  paretic  dementia,  and  cases  of  recur- 
rent insanity  are  reported  in  which  with  each  outbreak  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  under  consideration  have  appeared.     Hysterical  manifestations  are 
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ci>mnu.n.  n.ul  rlioiva,  epilepsy,  migraine,  and  various  neuralgias  are  occasional 

ntniplii"atit»n<.  pi,  •     i 

Of  th.'  tlnw  rardinai  s\  .niUonis,  tlie  rapid  action  of  the  heart  is  the  most 
uuKtant  and  tlic  most  important.  Indeed,  so  frequently  is  it  the  most  promi- 
lUM.t  <vmptom  that  every  case  of  tachycardia  should  be  closely  studied  for 
otlu-r  i«vi,lencos  of  the  disease.  Some  authors  are  even  of  opinion  that  parox- 
ysmal tachycanlia  is  gencially  if  not  always  a  masked  form  of  Graves's  disease. 
8<in>etimes' rapid  heart  and  eidargemcnt  of  the  thyroid  alone  are  present  to  the 

end  of  the  ilisease. 

Diagnosis.— The  differential  diagnosis  from  common  goitre  is  usually  easy 
on  a.-eo.uu  of  the  ab>enee  of  cardiac  and  ocular  symi>toms  in  the  latter.  It 
nnist  not.  iiowever,  be  forgotten  that  a  large  bronchoeele  may  by  pressure 
njH.n  the  vagus  and  cervical  sympathetic  cause  exophthalmos  and  mydriasis 
,)n  the  s:une  side  on  which  the  enlargement  is  greater,  and  also  rapid  action  of 
the  JH'art.  Aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery  may  simulate  goitre  to  some  degree, 
but  ikhhIs  onlv  to  be  remembered  to  avoid  error. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  greatly.  As 
in  the  case  before  cited,  it  may  run  its  course  and  terminate  fatally  a  few  days 
after  the  first  pronounced  symptoms,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  lasts  several  years,  some- 
times with  periods  of  lessening  or  complete  intermission  of  the  symptoms. 
Probablv  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  recover,  but  even  in  those  which  do 
not  recover  there  may  be  distinct  and  lasting  improvement.  Failure  of  nutri- 
tion and  organic  heart  disease  make  the  prognosis  distinctly  more  grave.  The 
mortality  is  greater  in  men  than  in  women.  Death  is  sometimes  very  sudden, 
and  may  be  preceded  by  excessive  elevation  of  the  temperature. 

Treatment. — Hygienic  measures  are  in  all  cases  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Emotional  tlisturbances  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  causation  and  increase 
of  the  disease  that  the  patient  must  be  most  carefully  guarded  against  any 
unnecessary  excitement,  and  if  possible  should  be  removed  from  his  customary 
surroundings.  Change  of  climate  often  exercises  a  highly  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  disease,  and  doubtless  largely  by  .securing  mental  tranquillity.  The  diet 
should  be  plain  but  nutritious,  and  in  bad  cases  advantage  is  sometimes  derived 
from  an  absolute  milk  diet.  The  patient  must  be  placed  at  rest,  and  in  severe 
cases  should  be  confined  to  bed.  Gentle  daily  massage  will  give  the  muscles 
exercise  and  improve  their  tone  without  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

Of  the  remedies  suggested  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  digitalis  com- 
mends itself  at  once  as  likely  to  control  and  steady  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  in  some  cases  it  acts  most  happily.  Small  do,ses  should  be  used,  and  the 
remedy  may  be  continued  for  a  long  time  if  the  action  be  favorable.  Strophan- 
thus  and  sparteine  have  been  used  as  substitutes  for  digitalis,  but  are  generally 
valueless  when  digitalis  fails.  Excessive  palpitation  is  sometimes  controlled 
by  veratrum  viride  or  aconite.  More  useful,  however,  than  any  of  these  drugs 
is  belladonna,  which  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  or  of  the 
alkaloid  atropine.  It  should  be  used  in  ascending  doses  and  until  distinct 
symptoms  of  the  physiological  action  have  appeared. 
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In  cases  in  which  nervous  excitability  is  marked,  and  particularly  in 
hysterical  cases,  bromide  of  potassium,  valerian,  and  similar  remedies  may  be 
employed  with  advantage,  but  are  only  useful  as  temj)orary  expedients. 

When  the  cafdiac  action  is  very  rapid,  the  local  application  of  cold  to  the 
prsecordia  is  of  great  value.  An  ice-bag  or  Leiter's  coils  may  be  placed  over 
the  heart,  or,  better  still,  fri(;tion  may  be  made  with  a  piece  of  ice.  A  smooth 
piece  should  be  briskly  rubbed  over  the  pr^ecordia  once,  twice,  or  three  times 
daily,  the  time  being  increased  a  little  each  day  until  fifteen  minutes  is  reached. 

Recently  a  few  cases  have  been  treated  by  feeding  with  raw  thyroid  glands 
of  the  sheep  and  by  hypodermic  injection  of  thyroid  extract,  l)ut  with  unfav- 
orable result.  In  one  case  of  my  own  the  subjective  sensations  increased  so 
much  that  the  treatment  had  to  be  discontinued.  According  to  J.  J.  Put- 
nam, thyroidectomy  has  been  performed  some  40  times  with  but  two  deaths 
and  a  very  large  percentage  of  cures  or  improvements.  He  holds  that  any 
means  that  will  prevent  a  considerable  number  of  excitations  from  reaching  the 
irritable  centres  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  by  securing  for  them  a  partial  physio- 
logical rest.  Nothing  so  effectually  accomplishes  this  as  thyroidectomy,  but 
the  operation  is  attended  with  risk  of  death  and  a  greater  risk  of  considei'able 
temporary  prostration  and  laryngeal  paresis. 

Galvanism  of  the  neck  has  been  used  with  success  in  some  cases,  and  should 
always  be  tried  if  belladonna,  digitalis,  and  the  local  use  of  cold  have  failed  to 
bring  improvement. 
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MALPOSITIONS   OF   THE   HEART. 

Malposition  ov  displaoomcutol'  the  lioart  may  be  congenital  or  acquired  in 

lator  life. 

Of  fonircMiital  nialiwsitious,  the  most  important  is  dextrocardia  or  dexiocar- 
dia,  a  condition  in  which  the  heart  is  situated  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left 
of  the  inidillc  line.  The  apex-beat  is  found  in  the  fifth  interspace  of  the  right 
side,  and  the  cardiac  dulness  has  the  same  boundaries  on  the  right  side  as  it  has 
customarilv  on  the  left.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  curves  ov'er  the  right  instead 
of  the  left  bronchus,  and  the  descending  and  abdominal  aorta  are  found  on  the 
right  of  the  spinal  column.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  other  viscera  are  also  dis- 
placed, the  liver  occupying  the  left,  the  spleen  the  right,  hypochondriac  region, 
and  the  stomach  and  intestines  showing  a  like  inversion  of  their  normal  posi- 
tion. Occasionally  one  or  other  of  the  viscera  may  retain  the  usual  position, 
and  in  rare  cases  the  heart  alone  is  displacedo 

Mcmcurdia,  the  condition  in  which  the  heart  is  found  in  the  middle  line,  is 
normal  in  the  foetus,  and  may  sometimes  persist  after  birth.  In  the  majority 
of  such  cases  congenital  aifections  of  the  heart  itself  are  present. 

A  more  serious  form  of  congenital  misplacement  is  that  known  as  ectopia 
cordis,  in  which  the  heart  is  found  immediately  beneath  the  surface  or  com- 
]>letely  exposed  in  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  or  cervical  regions.  In  thoracic 
ectopia  the  sternum  is  divided  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  heart  is  found  beat- 
ing beneath  the  skin,  or  the  organ  may  be  completely  exjiosed  to  view  with  but 
a  partial  covering  of  pericardium.  There  may,  in  extreme  cases,  be  even  com- 
l)lete  absence  of  pericardial  covering.  The  lesser  grades,  in  which  the  heart  is 
covered  by  the  skin,  are  not  incompatible  with  prolonged  life,  but  in  cases  of 
full  exposure  the  child  lives  but  a  few  hours. 

In  cases  of  ventral  or  abdominal  ectopia  the  heart  may  occupy  a  position 
anterior  to  the  stomach,  and  has  occasionally  been  found  as  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  an  umbilical  hernia.  Peacock  reported  a  case  of  abdominal  mal- 
position of  the  heart  in  a  man  aged  forty-seven  years,  and  Rezek  one  in  a 
man  of  thirty-two  years. 

The  rarest  and  most  serious  malposition  is  that  in  which  the  heart  occupies 
^  rvical  region.     In  certain    animals   this  condition  may  exist  without 
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influencing  the  general  health,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  cow  which  has  been 
kept  for  several  years  past  at  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Acquired  displacements  of  the  heart  result  from  diseases  of  the  neighboring 
structures. 

The  position  of  the  heart  is  elevated  in  a  variety  of  conditions  which 
cause  distention  of  the  abdomen  and  elevation  of  the  arch  of  the  diapliragm, 
such  as  tympany,  ascites,  abdominal  tumors,  or  enlargement  of  the  liver  or 
spleen.  I  have  seen  the  heart  pushed  up  as  far  as  the  second  interspace  in  a 
case  of  extreme  tympany  in  typhoid  fever,  and  there  is  now  in  my  wards  at 
the  University  Hospital  a  boy  whose  heart  occupies  a  similar  position  as  a 
result  of  ascites  with  tympany.  When  the  displacement  occurs  suddenly, 
the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  seriously  disturbed,  whereas  in  cases  of  slow 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  the  second  case  referred  to;  the  heart  adapts 
itself  to  the  changed  condition  and  little  disturbance  of  its  action  may  occur. 
Upward  displacement  may  also  result  from  mediastinal  growths  or  from  con- 
traction of  the  apex  of  the  lungs. 

Downward  displacement  occurs  when  the  diaphragm  is  depressed  by  em- 
physema of  the  lungs,  and  when  the  heart  is  pushed  downward  by  the  weight 
of  an  aortic  aneurism.  A  degree  of  lowering  may  also  be  observed  in  emaciated 
persons  in  whom  the  various  abdominal  organs,  as  well  as  the  diaphragm  and 
heart,  sink  downward.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  rarely  disturbed  in  these 
cases. 

Displacement  to  the  right  or  left  may  result  from  the  pressure  of  air  or 
effusions  in  the  pleural  cavities.  Tumors  or  enlargements  of  the  spleen  or 
left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  also  affect  the  position  of  the  heart.  Lateral  dis- 
placement may  also  occur  in  cases  of  contraction  or  cirrhosis  of  one  of  the 
lungs  with  pleural  adhesions.  In  the  latter  instances  the  displacement  results 
from  traction  or  from  compensatory  enlargement  of  the  opposite  lung.  In  left- 
sided  pleurisy  with  effusion  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  heart  as  far  to  the 
right  as  the  mammary  line,  and  it  may  be  considerably  rotated  on  its  axis.  In 
acute  cases  there  is  usually  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  but 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  or  in  cases  of  pleural  adhesions  marked  displacement 
may  give  rise  to  few  if  any  symptoms. 

The  heart  is  sometimes  pushed  forward  against  the  chest-wall  by  a  growth 
in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  may  by  its  vigorous  impulse  and  increased 
area  of  dulness  simulate  hypertrophy.  The  character  of  the  sounds  and  the 
examination  of  the  pulse  will,  however,  often  lead  to  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  condition  present. 

Backward  displacement  may  result  from  new-growths  or  abscess  of  the 
anterior  mediastinum  and  from  pericardial  effusion. 
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CONGENITAL   AFFECTIONS   OF   THE   HEART. 

Sv M ».N  V  MS.  — Coiisronital  cvnnosis ;  Morbus  coeruleiis ;  Blue  disease.  These 
nami's  aiv.  strictly  si)caivin<j:,  applicable  only  to  those  cases  of  congenital  cfirdiac 
rtfllvtions  in  which  cyanosis  is  a  symptom,  but,  as  this  occurs  in  a  great  major- 
ity of  all  instances,  the  names  may  be  taken  as  synonymous  with  the  one  used 
as  the  title  of  this  article. 

Definition. — Congenital  affections  of  the  heart  are  of  two  kinds — those 
\vhi«'h  result  Irom  fiotal  endocarditis  and  myocarditis,  and  which,  for  the  most 
part,  atfivt  tjjc  valves  and  orifices;  and  those  which  are  .strictly  developmental 
defect.s,  and  which  may  aft'ect  any  part  of  the  organ.  Frequently  there  is  a 
i>(>ml)inati.>n  of  endocarditis  with  defective  development,  and  then  the  difficulty 
K^{  determining  the  proportion  of  each  element  in  the  case  is  very  great,  but 
even  where  the  lesion  is  a  simple  one  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is 
intlammatorv  or  not. 

Etiology. — The  causes  which  lead  to  endocardial  or  myocardial  inflamma- 
tion in  tlir  t(etus  are  entirely  obscure.  Undoubtedly  the  condition  of  the 
mother,  and  especially  a  depraved  state  of  the  blood,  may  play  a  part,  but  the 
exact  importance  of  such  influences  or  the  nature  of  the  pathological  conditions 
i^nnot  be  determined.  Disturbance  of  the  foetal  circulation  is  likewise  a  factor 
in  certain  ca.ses,  as  is  evident  from  the  great  proneness  of  malformed  valves  to 
take  on  secondary  inflammatory  changes.  The  nnusual  strain  to  which  the 
affected  parts  have  been  subjected  in  cases  of  foetal  endocarditis  is  comparable 
to  the  increased  pressure  and  strain  which  are  operative  in  endocarditis  and  val- 
vular disease  resulting  from  excessive  physical  exertion  in  late  life. 

Malformations  of  the  heart  result  from  retardation  or  perversion  of  the 
nitrmal  evolutional  chano;es,  and  are  often  easily  accounted  for  when  the  devel- 
opment  of  the  heart  is  recalled.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  fcetal  life  the  heart  consists  of  a  tube  bent  upon  itself  and  roughly  simulating 
an  S-shape.  Later,  a  transverse  constriction  divides  it  into  an  auricular  and  a 
ventricular  cavity,  each  of  which  is  subsequently  divided  into  two  by  longitu- 
dinal septa.  The  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  formed  by  a  similar  jxirti- 
tioning  of  the  common  truncus  arteriosus.  In  the  later  months  and  for  a  brief 
period  after  birth  the  adult  condition  of  the  heart  is  present,  with  the  exception 
that  there  is  an  opening  through  the  auricular  septum,  the  foramen  ovale,  and 
a  communit^tion  bet^yeen  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  the  ductus  arteriosus 
Botalli.  Finally,  these  are  obliterated  soon  after  birth,  and  the  development 
of  the  heart  is  completed.  A  knowledge  of  these  points  will  serve  to  elucidate 
some  of  the  defects  described  belo^v.  The  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  Botalli 
are  necessary  during  foetal  life,  because  the  pulmonary  circulation  has  not  been 
established,  and  the  blood  must  therefore  be  diverted  from  the  lungs.  (See  Fig. 
10.)  If  for  any  reason — as,  for  example,  in  pulmonary  collapse,  pneumonia, 
or  pulmonary  stenosis — the  circulation  through  the  pulmonary  artery  remains 
irapedevl  at  birth,  the  foetal  condition  of  the  heart  persists,  and  may  become 
permanent.     In  these  cases  the  causes  of  the  congenital  cardiac  affection  are 
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therefore  dear  ;  but  of  the  causes  leading  to  strictly  imperfect  development  or 
malformation  we  know  but  little.  Heredity  plays  an  important  part,  and  in 
certain  families  a  number  of  cases  may  occur  in  succession.     Male  children  are 

Fjg.  26. 


Diagrammatic  View  of  Foetal  Circulation:  RA,  right  auricle  of  the  heart;  RV,  right  ventricle;  LA,  left 
auricle;  Ev,  Eustachian  valve;  LV,  left  ventricle;  L,  liver;  K,  left  kidney;  I,  portion  of  small 
intestine  ;  a,  arch  of  the  aorta ;  a',  its  dorsal  part ;  a",  lower  end  ;  vc>t.  superior  vena  cava ;  vci,  infe- 
rior vena  where  it  joins  the  right  auricle  :  vcl',  its  lower  end  ;  s,  subclavian  vessels ;  j,  right  jugular 
vein  ;  e,  common  carotid  arteries:  four  curved  dotted  arrow  lines  are  carried  through  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  opening,  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices;  da,  opposite  to  the  one  passing  through 
the  pulmonary  artery,  marks  the  place  of  the  ductus  arteriosus ;  a  similar  arrow  line  is  shown  pass- 
ing from  the  vena  cava  inferior  through  the  fossa  ovalis  of  the  right  auricle,  and  the  foramen  ovale 
into  the  left  auricle ;  hv,  the  hepatic  veins ;  vp,  vena  porta' ;  x  to  vci,  the  ductus  venosus ;  uv,  the 
umbilical  vein  ;  mo,  umbilical  arteries  ;  uc,  umbilical  cord  cut  short ;  i,  V,  iliac  vessels. 

more  often  affected  than  females.  Lesions  of  the  right  heart  are  far  more  com- 
mon than  those  of  the  left  side,  the  reason  being  that  during  foetal  life  the 
former  is  the  part  of  the  organ  which  is  functionally  more  active,  and  upon 
which  any  strain  will  fall  with  greatest  force. 
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Morbid  Anatomy.— The  anatomical  changes  in  a  given  case  are  generally 
nu.iv  ov  k^<  «-»)niplii'atcil ;  only  occasionally  is  a  single  lesion  observed.  More- 
over, six'ondary  cluinges  are  t'rcquently  induced  which  obscure  the  primary 

(X)nditi«)ii. 

The  dcvclt>pmrn(al  abnormalities  for  the  most  part  consist  in  some  defective 
condition  of  the  interventricular  or  interauricidar  septum  or  in  faulty  division 
of  the  primarv  triuK  ii<  arteriosus.  Other  errors  in  development  are  occasion- 
allv  obscrviHl.  but  arc  ol"  minor  importance. 

F.i>tal  endocarditis  is  of  the  indurative  or  sclerotic  type  in  a  great  majority 
of  cas«^,  though  instances  have  been  observed  in  which  vegetations  of  acute 
en»lo<'arditis  were  detected  in  the  new-born  child.  Such  cases  as  these,  how- 
ever, are  rare,  neiierallv  the  endocardium  of  the  affected  part  is  thickened 
and  contractixl,  and  secondary  degenerative  changes,  fatty  or  calcareous  in 
nature,  arc  sometimes  observed.  These  processes  may  occur  in  previously 
n(»rmal  valves,  but  are  especially  apt  to  arise  in  those  presenting  some  malfor- 
mation ;  and  the  relative  importance  assignable  to  inflammation  or  to  errors 
of  structure  is  therefore  difficult  to  determine.  Inflammatory  changes  are  also 
frequent  about  the  edges  of  perforations  of  the  septa,  which  become  thickened 
and  roughened  or  ]>resent  the  a]>pearances  of  acute  verrucose  endocarditis.  The 
nivtH-ardium  beneath  the  affected  portions  likewise  suffers  hyperplastic  changes, 
and  by  its  subsequent  contraction  may  contribute  to  increase  of  the  cardiac 
deftvt.  Occasionally  myocarditis  arises  primarily  and  unassociated  with  endo- 
c-arditis  or  imperfections  in  development. 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  consider  the  more  important  of  the  congenital 
affections  separately,  though  in  reality  several  are  usually  found  combined. 

1 .  Stenosis  and  atresia  of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
the  right  conns  arteriosus  are  the  most  common  and  important  of  the  affec- 
tions under  consideration.  Of  181  cases  of  congenital  cardiac  affections.  Pea- 
cock found  one  or  other  of  the  above  conditions  in  119. 

Stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  generally  the  result  of  endocarditis. 
The  valve-segments  may  .be  greatly  thickened  and  sclerotic,  or  may  be  united 
at  their  edges  so  as  to  form  a  diaphragm  with  a  narrow  orifice.  Secondary 
degenerative  conditions  and  calcification  are  not  rarely  observed.  The  conus 
arteriosus  may  be  narrowed  by  a  contracting  zone  of  myocarditis  and  endocardi- 
tis, but  more  frequently  these  are  secondary  changes,  the  original  stenosis  being 
due  to  improper  division  of  the  truncus  arteriosus.  Sometimes  the  pulmonary 
artery  itself  is  stenotic,  or  in  extreme  cases  its  lumen  may  be  completely  oblit- 
erated, a  fibrous  cord  alone  remaining.  These  changes  may  affect  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  vessel,  and  even  one  of  its  branches  may  be  contracted  or 
obliterated. 

Complete  atresia  of  the  orifice,  the  conus,  or  the  artery  is  much  less  com- 
mon than  is  stenosis. 

A  moderate  degree  of  stenosis  may  exist  without  any  other  defect,  but  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  perforation  of  the  ventricular  septum  or  a  patulous 
foramen  ovale  coexists.     When  the  pulmonary  stenosis  is  developed  early  in 
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foetal  life,  the  ventricular  septum,  as  well  as  the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus 
Botalli,  remains  open  ;  but  if  the  ventricular  septum  has  already  been  closed, 
the  latter  two  continue  patulous,  and  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  maintained 
through  the  left  heart,  the  aorta,  and  the  ductus  Botalli.  The  defect  in  the  ven- 
tricular se})tura  is  generally,  as  Rokitansky  showed,  in  its  anterior  portion,  and 
the  septum  may  at  the  same  time  be  so  deviated  to  the  left  that  the  aorta  arises 
practically  from  both  ventricles.  Occasionally  tiie  septum  is  almost  com- 
pletely absent.  The  communication  between  the  auricles  is  usually  through 
the  foramen  ovale,  but  there  may  be  defects  in  the  septum  proper. 

Stenosis  about  the  pulmonary  orifice  occasions  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle,  which  may  compensate  the  defect  for  many  years.  If,  however, 
there  be  complete  atresia  and  an  imperforate  septum,  the  ventricle  becomes 
atrophied  from  disuse. 

2.  Defects  of  the  auricular  septum  are  always  due  to  some  error  or  arrest 
of  development,  though  the  edges  of  the  perforation  are  often  greatly  changed 
by  secondary  endocardial  and  myocardial  inflammation.  Normally,  the  mem- 
brane of  the  foramen  ovale  becomes  attached,  and  closes  the  orifice  soon  after 
birth,  when  the  pressure  in  the  two  auricles  becomes  equalized  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  lesser  circulation.  If  for  any  reason  such  equalization  of  the 
pressure  is  prevented,  the  foramen  remains  partly  or  wholly  patulous,  as  in  the 
case  of  pulmonary,  tricuspid,  mitral,  or  aortic  stenosis,  or  in  pneumonia  or  pul- 
monary atelectasis  of  the  new-born  child.  A  patulous  condition  of  the  fora- 
men ovale  is  therefore  usually  a  secondary  lesion,  but  it  is  sometimes  detected 
in  persons  who  have  lived  to  full  adult  or  advanced  age,  and  in  whom  no  other 
lesion  is  discovered.  The  perforation  may  consists  of  a  narrow,  slit-like  aper- 
ture where  the  membrane  is  unattached,  through  which  a  probe  is  passed  witli 
difficulty,  or  the  membrane  may  be  wholly  wanting,  when  the  point  of  a  finger 
may  sometimes  be  passed  from  one  auricle  into  the  other.  Occasionally  the 
membrane  is  penetrated  by  numerous  slit-like  perforations.  The  septum 
proper  is  defective  or  completely  absent  in  rare  cases,  and  there  may  thus  be 
but  a  single  auricular  chamber. 

Premature  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale  was  noted  by  Vieussens,  and  has 
been  observed  in  a  few  cases  since  his  time. 

3.  A  defective  ventricular  septum  is  a  very  common  condition,  which 
may  exist  alone,  though  more  frequently  associated  with  pulmonary  stenosis, 
perforate  foramen  ovale,  and  patulous  ductus  Botalli.  The  usual  position  of 
the  perforation  is  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  septum ;  that  is,  in  front  of 
the  membranous  portion,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the  "  undefended  space." 
There  is  thus  established  a  communication  between  the  two  ventricles,  or  in 
rare  instances  between  one  ventricle  and  the  opposite  auricle,  or  the  four  cavi- 
ties may  communicate  with  each  other  through  a  common  opening.  A  few 
observers  have  described  cases  in  which  there  were  abnormal  communications 
between  the  two  ventricles  by  long  and  tortuous  sinuses.  Sometimes  there  are 
several  perforations,  and  occasionally  tlie  septum  may  be  completely  absent. 
The  edges  about  the  perforation  may  be  thickened  and  inflamed  or  rarely 
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uWnxuA,  so  that  thoiv  nuiy  he  Jiffioalty  in  cleoiding  whether  the  oommuni- 
ration  is  inthuimiatoiy  or  not. 

4  C'on.nMiital  lesions  at  the  trienspid  orifice  are  much  less  common  than 
was  formedv  In-lieve*!.  The  investigations  of  Fenwick  and  Lendet,  among 
othci-s,  vviM-c"  important  in  showing  that  tricuspid  stenosis  frequently  arises  in 
vonth  or  .'arly  a.hih  auv.  Congenital  lesions  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  are  usually 
'ciuul.iniHl'wi'th  otluT  defects,  'in  some  cases  they  seem  entirely  due  to  foetal 
iMuhHiu-ditis;  in  i.llu'rs  tluy  are  purely  errors  in  development.  In  cases  of 
.stenosis  the  valve  and  the  tissue  about  the  orifice  are  greatly  thickened  and 
soierotie,  an<l  secondary  changes,  such  as  fatty  degeneration  and  calcification, 
may  W  i.hstM-visl.  Sometimes  the  cusps  are  united,  so  that  the  orifice  is  closed 
l.y  a  diaphraunn,  with  l>nt  a  narrow  perforation.  Congenital  tricuspid  regur- 
gitation is  extremely  rare,  hut  three  cases  having  been  recorded  (Eichhorst). 
In  oiii-  ..f  these  (Ebstein's)  there  was  almost  complete  absence  of  the  valve, 
onlv  small  stumps  indicating  its  usual  situation. 

Associated  with  trienspid  stenosis  there  is  almost  ahvays  perforation  of  the 
auricular  septum,  and  w  hen  the  stenosis  is  extreme  the  pulmonary  circulation 
is  made  possible  by  accompanying  defects  in  the  ventricular  septum  or  by  a 
patulous  ductus  Botalli  and  foramen  ovale.  The  latter  is  invariably  present 
when  there  is  pulmonary  stenosis  in  addition  to  the  tricuspid  lesion. 

The  right  ventricle  becomes  more  or  less  atrophied,  especially  when  the 
pulmonary  orifice  is  also  stenotic. 

o.  Pei-sistencv  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  Botalli  is  a  very  common  affection 
in  association  with  other  lesions,  but  is  rarely  present  alone.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  is  wholly  unassociated  with  other  defects,  and  may  be  found  post- 
njortein  in  persons  of  advanced  age  when  no  cardiac  lesion  had  been  suspected. 
In  a  un-eat  majority  of  cases  the  foramen  ovale  is  patulous  or  the  pulmonary 
orifice  constricted,  and  very  frequently  there  are  defects  in  the  ventricular 
septum.  The  duct  is  sometimes  abnormally  long,  at  other  times  greatly  reduced 
in  length,  and  generally  more  or  less  dilated,  especially  at  the  aortic  end,  where 
it  may  present  a  funnel-like  enlargement.  The  duct  may  be  so  short  or  con- 
tracted that  the  aorta  communicates  directly  with  the  pulmonary  artery  through 
a  foramen  ;  and  in  a  few^  instances  direct  communications  between  these  vessels 
have  been  observed  at  other  points.  Absence  of  the  ductus  Botalli  is  a  rare 
condition,  as  is  also  premature  obliteration  of  its  lumen.  The  latter  condition 
is  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  pulmonary  stenosis,  when  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  pulmonary  artery  is  deficient. 

6.  Congenital  narrow^ing  at  the  aortic  orifice  is  a  rare  condition.  Rauchfuss 
was  able  to  collect  thirty-three  cases,  and  found  that  in  the  majority  of  those  in 
which  the  narrowing  occurred  at  the  orifice  there  were  evidences  of  inflamma- 
tory contraction.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Dilg,  imperfect  division  of, 
the  tnmcus  arteriosus  occasioned  narrowing  of  the  conns  arteriosus  in  8  of  15 
cases,  the  other  7  probably  resulting  from  endocarditis  and  myocarditis.  In 
cases  of  inflammatory  narrowing  the  sejitnm  ventriculorura  is  generally  closed, 
the  foramen  ovale,  however,  remaining  patulous ;  but  when  improper  division 
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of  the  truncus  arteriosus  causes  the  defect,  the  ventricular  septum  is  usually 
also  imperfect,  and  in  these  cases  atresia  is  more  common  than  stenosis.  The 
ductus  arteriosus  is  almost  necessarily  open  in  cases  of  considerable  stenosis  or 
atresia.  The  mitral  orifice  may  be  narrowed,  and  the  valve  segments  and  the 
surrounding  tissues  thickened  at  the  same  time. 

Tlie  left  ventricle  is  usually  smaller  than  normal,  esj)ecially  when  mitral 
stenosis  is  present,  and  the  right  ventricle  is  hypertrophied. 

7.  Narrowing  at  the  mitral  orifice  is  a  rare  condition.  Usually  it  is  due  to 
foetal  endocarditis,  and  often  regurgitation  is  associated.  The  septum  of  the 
ventricles  is  generally  defective  and  the  foramen  ovale  patulous. 

8.  Transposition  of  the  vessels  springing  from  the  heart  is  very  rarely 
observed.  Tlie  aorta  may  arise  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  from  the  left,  or  the  venous  trunks  may  be  similarly  transposed.  In 
either  case  the  foramen  ovale  must  remain  patulous,  and  generally  perforations 
are  present  in  the  ventricular  septum.  In  case  of  com[)lete  transposition  of 
veins  and  arteries,  the  right  heart  assumes  the  function  of  the  left,  and  vice 
versa,  no  other  malformation  being  required  to  equalize  the  circulation. 

Certain  anomalous  conditions  may  be  found  about  the  valves,  which  in 
themselves  are  of  little  importance,  but  which  predispose  to  subsequent  endo- 
carditis. The  most  important  of  these  is  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number 
of  segments.  Not  uncommonly  four  leaflets  are  seen  instead  of  three  in  the  semi- 
lunar valves,  esjiecially  the  pulmonary,  and  in  a  few  instances  as  many  as  five  seg- 
ments haye  been  observed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  but  two.  In  these 
cases  the  function  of  the  valve  may  be  perfectly  performed,  but  very  frequently  the 
leaflets  undergo  secondary  inflammatory  changes  and  become  obstructive  or  in- 
competent. The  complete  absence  of  a  valve  has  sometimes  been  discovered,  and 
more  commonly  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  leaflets  is  somewhat  abnorusal. 

Symptomatology. — The  most  important  symptom,  and  the  one  from  which 
the  disease  has  received  its  clinical  designation,  is  cyanosis,  which  occurs  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases.  Considerable  dispute  has  arisen  regarding  the  cause 
of  this  symptom,  but  an  impartial  review  of  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
both  the  venous  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  overfilling  of  the  v^enous  sys- 
tem are  important  factors. 

Cyanosis  usually  appears  within  a  few  days  of  birth,  and  may  be  noted 
when  the  child  is  born.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  so  little  duskiness  of 
the  skin  that  it  may  be  overlooked,  excepting  when  the  child  cries,  and  in  some 
patients  there  may  never  be  any  blueness  for  many  years.  Usually,  however, 
in  marked  cases,  cyanosis  becomes  decided,  and  the  skin  may  be  intensely 
dark.  The  cyanotic  condition  of  the  skin  may,  however,  appear  and  disap- 
pear with  varying  conditions  of  the  child's  general  health.  Bronchitis  and  i)ul- 
monary  aflPections  are  especially  liable  to  increase  the  cyanosis,  whereas  ansemia 
may  cause  a  complete  disappearance.  If  the  child  lives  a  few  years,  the  features 
soon  show  decided  characteristics  of  stasis  of  the  circulation.  The  nose  and  lips 
are  usually  thick  ;  the  complexion,  if  not  cyanotic,  is  constantly  clouded  or  dusky ; 
the  finger-ends  are  swollen  or  "  clubbed,"  and  the  nails  sharply  curved.     The 
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development  .•!"  tlu'  entire  boily  is  rclardod,  and  the  child  remains  small,  with 
[lal)l)v  innseles  and  little  fat.  Even  the  mental  development  is  rarely  complete. 
()et':i>ionallv  there  is  protrusion  of  the  eyes,  or  exophthalmos. 

TIh'  snrfacv  temperatnre  is  oft<>n  reduced  below  the  normal  and  the 
expo.sure  to  damp  and  cold  is  badly  borne.  The  pulse  is  usually  small  and 
weak,  i«s|HHMallv  upon  the  left  side.  Increasing  cardiac  weakness  is  mani- 
\\'<.{ts\  i>v  tlvsjiiuea,  by  still  greater  weakness  of  the  pidse,  and  by  deepening 
ova>uv*5is.  with  par(»xvsms  of  apparent  asphyxia  or  asthmatic  seizures.  Dropsy 
very  nirelv  oeeurs.  Oeeasionally  convulsions  supervene  and  frequently  lead 
to  a  nipidlv  fatal  termination,  lliemorrhages  may  occur  from  the  nose,  the 
iTums,  or  lungs,  and  may  afford  a  certain  degree  of  temporary  relief  to  the 
♦".iixliae  (Mubarrassment.  Cerebral  haemorrhage  may  occur  during  convidsions 
or  (juite  ajiait  from  these. 

Very  frtHpiently  there  is  constant  cough,  and  pulmonary  diseases  are  prone 
to  sn|H'rvene. 

Diagnosis  and  Physical  Signs. — The  diagnosis  of  congenital  affection  of 
tlie  lu'art  is  usually  determined  l)y  the  presence  of  cyanosis,  but  it  must  be 
nvalUnl  that  an  imi)erfeet  septum  or  a  patulous  foramen  ovale  may  exist  to  the 
end  of  the  patient's  life  without  the  least  cyanosis.  On  the  other  hand,  imper- 
fei't  expansion  of  the  lungs  Mithout  any  cardiac  affection,  may  cause  a  slight  de- 
gree ot"  blueness  of  the  skin,  which  may  persist  for  many  days.  The  diagnosis 
must  therefore  in  every  case  be  confirmed  by  physical  examination  of  the  heart. 
The  distinction  of  the  different  lesions  is  sometimes  possible,  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  can  only  be  approximately  accurate,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of 
combined  lesions,  and  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  properly  locating  and 
timing  the  murmurs  in  young  infants.  In  older  patients  more  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained.  If  the  child  has  passed  the  twelfth  year,  the  lesion  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  will  be  found  to  be  stenosis  at  the  pulmonary  orifice. 

Stenosis  at  the  pidmonary  orifice  leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle, 
with  bulging  of  the  lower  sternal  region  and  dulness  extending  beyond  the 
right  lx>rder  of  the  sternum.  There  is  usually  more  or  less  pulsation  to  the 
right  of  the  apex,  and  sometimes  in  the  epigastric  space.  A  thrill  may  be 
detected  in  the  second  intercostal  space  of  the  left  side,  and  in  the  same  situa- 
tion there  is  usually  heard  a  systolic  murmur,  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
vessels  of  the  neck,  especially  those  of  the  left  side.  The  second  sound  of  the 
heart  may  be  completely  absent  or  greatly  weakened  at  the  root  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  Cyanosis  beginning  soon  after  birth,  with  enlargement  of  the 
right  ventricle,  a  systolic  murmur  plainly  heard  in  the  pulmonary  region,  and 
a  feeble  second  sound,  indicate  with  some  degree  of  probability  the  existence 
of  pulmonary  stenosis.  If  the  child  be  above  twelve  y«u-s,  the  probability 
becomes  extremely  great. 

In  cases  of  jjatulous  foramen  ovale  there  may  be  no  abnormal  signs  what- 
ever, or  the  signs  of  coexisting  valvular  affections  may  completely  obscure 
those  of  the  defect  in  the  septum.  A  presystolic  or  a  systolic  murmur  may  be 
heard  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  in  the. third  interspace,  and  posteriorly  over 
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the  vertebrae,  but  the  time  of  the  murmur  is  difficult  to  determine.  When 
cyanosis  without  any  abnormal  physical  sign  is  present,  perforation  of  the 
septa  must  always  be  suspected. 

When  the  ventricular  septum  is  imperfect,  there  may  be  a  loud  systolic 
murmur,  heard  with  maximum  intensity  near  the  apex,  and  transmitted  to  the 
axilla  and  the  back.    The  first  sound  of  the  heart  may  be  completely  obscured. 

The  signs  observed  in  cases  of  patulous  ductus  Botalli  are  often  largely  the 
result  of  associated  conditions.  The  right  ventricle  is  usually  enlarged,  and 
there  may  be  dilatation  of  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  causing  increase 
of  dulness  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  and  a  palpable  thrill.  A  systolic,  or 
occasionally  a  diastolic,  murmur  is  heard  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum, 
and  the  second  pulmonic  sound  is  accentuated. 

Congenital  aortic  and  mitral  lesions  are  so  rarely  met  with  that  their  diag- 
nosis scarcely  merits  consideration.  In  cases  in  which  thei'e  are  combined 
lesions  the  physical  signs  may  be  so  varied  and  complicated  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  arrive  at  any  determination  of  the  lesions  present. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  congenital  cardiac  disease  is  extremely  grave : 
most  cases  terminate  within  a  few  days  of  birth,  and  of  the  more  favorable 
few  survive  the  first  decade  of  life.  Even  when  life  is  protracted  beyond 
this  point,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  apt  to  grow  increasingly  distressing. 
Occasionally  a  defective  auricular  or  ventricular  septum,  or  a  patulous  ductus 
Botalli  is  found  post-mortem  in  persons  of  advanced  age  in  whom  no  cardiac 
lesion  was  suspected,  but  such  instances  are  rare.  Of  the  common  forms,  the 
prognosis  is  best  in  pulmonary  stenosis.  Slight  degrees  of  stenosis  at  this  orifice 
or  at  the  aortic  orifice  are  not  incompatible  with  long  life. 

A  majority  of  the  cases  which  do  not  die  soon  after  birth  develop  phthisis 
or  succumb  to  some  other  pulmonary  affection.  Cerebral  haemorrhage  and 
haemoptysis  are  among  the  occasional  causes  of  death.  Not  rarely  convul- 
sions immediately  precede  the  fatal  termination. 

Treatment. — Hygienic  measures  form  the  most  important  element  in  treat- 
ment. The  child  must  be  prevented  from  making  unnecessary  exertions,  and 
must  be  protected  against  mental  disturbances  of  all  kinds.  The  diet  should 
be  simple  and  nutritious,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  that  attacks  of  bronchitis 
may  be  avoided.  The  clothing  next  the  skin  should  be  woollen  and  carefully 
adapted  in  its  weight  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Exposure  to  drafts  and  chill- 
ing are  always  badly  borne,  and  must  therefore  be  avoided.  Constipation 
may  be  induced  by  the  sedentary  life  required,  and  may  be  obviated  by  the 
use  of  mild  salines  and  by  regulation  of  the  diet. 

Tonics  will  usually  be  necessary,  and  nux  vomica,  quinine,  and  iron  are  valu- 
able in  many  cases.  If  the  heart-power  fails,  digitalis  may  be  required,  but  its 
use  should  be  postponed  until  the  indications  of  failing  compensation  are  clear. 
Sudden  increase  of  the  cyanosis  may  require  venesection,  but  in  all  cases  it  will 
be  safer  to  make  trial  of  leeches  first.  A  few  large-sized  leeches  about  the  neck 
or  chest  may  suffice  to  restore  the  cardiac  power  by  relieving  congestion,  but  if 
they  fail  of  this  end  blood  should  be  let  directly  from  a  vein. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

Ari'TK  iiiHanuualory  losions  of  the  iutiiiia  of  the  aorta,  similar  to  those 
mot  with  ill  tlie  eudoeardium  and  upon  the  valves,  may  occur  in  association 
with  the  latter  or  as  distinct  lesions. 

Acute  Aortitis. 

Etiology. — In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  evidence  of  some  general 
intoxication,  since  most  cases  are  found  after  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  pneu- 
monia, or  other  infectious  diseases.  Gout,  rheumatism,  alcoholism,  lead- 
poisoning,  and  other  conditions  have  been  cited  as  causes,  but  probably 
athoniinatous  ulcers  have  been  mistaken  for  ulcerations  of  acute  aortitis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  observed  are  similar  to  those  seen  in 
endocarditis.  Localized  thickening  of  the  intima,  with  a  capping  of  fibrin 
deposited  from  the  blood,  is  observed  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  destruc- 
tion and  ulceration  leads  to  an  appearance  like  that  of  malignant  endocardi- 
tis. Sometimes  the  fibrinous  deposits  are  as  large  as  a  cherry  or  even  larger,  as 
was  the  case  in  a  recent  instance  under  my  observation.  In  cases  of  endar- 
terial  ulceration  acute  aneurismal  dilatation  or  rupture  of  the  aorta  may 
occur. 

Symptomatology. — Pain  in  the  region  of  the  aortic  arch  is  usually  pres- 
ent. Sometimes  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  substernal  soreness  or  tenderness  ; 
in  other  cases  quite  severe  stabbing  pain  is  experienced,  and  it  may,  according 
to  Dobell,  be  referred  to  the  right  shoulder.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
throbbing  of  the  vessels  are  generally  noted,  and  may  be  prominent  symp- 
toms. Moderate  fever  is  u.sually  present,  and  there  may  be  rigors  or  distinct 
chills.  In  the  latter  cases  the  suspicion  of  embolism  is  always  aroused,  since 
portions  of  the  fibrinous  excrescences  are  readily  broken  off  and  carried  into 
the  circulation.  The  embolic  manifestations  resulting  are  similar  to  those  in 
endocarditis,  and  their  severity  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  in  the  aorta. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  aortitis  cannot  be  established  with 
certainty.  The  points  which  would  distinguish  it  from  endocarditis  would 
be  the  greater  diffusion  and  intensity  of  the  thoracic  pain  and  the  absence  of 
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a  murmur  at  the  apex.  A  systolic  murmur  may,  however,  be  present  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  is  always  grave,  and  fatal  embolism  or  rupture 
of  the  aorta  may  occur  at  any  time. 

Treatment. — Rest,  restriction  of  the  diet,  cold  applications  to  the  chest, 
and  sedatives  to  quiet  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  employed  as  in  acute 
endocarditis.  Calomel  or  potassium  iodide  may  be  administered,  but  prob- 
ably have  no  power  to  cause  absorption  of  the  fibrinous  deposit.  In  septic 
cases  with  fever  and  chills  quinine  and  general  stimulants  should  be  em- 
ployed. "        ' 

Arterio-Sclerosis. 

Synonyms. — Endarteritis  chronica  deformans  (Virchow);  Arterio-capil- 
lary  fibrosis  (Gull  and  Sutton) ;  Atheroma. 

Definition. — Arterio-sclerosis  is  a  degenerative  and  inflammatory  disease 
of  the  vascular  system,  with  secondary  fibroid  changes  in  other  ogans.  The 
morbid  changes  may  involve  the  arteries  alone  or  may  extend  to  the  capillaries 
and  veins  as  well.  The  aorta  alone  may  be  aifected,  but  more  commonly  arte- 
rio-sclerosis is  a  general  disease  of  the  whole  arterial  system.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  disease  is  due  to  inflammatory  and  how  much  to 
degenerative  changes,  but  probably  in  every  case  there  is  a  mixture  of  both 
classes.  Sclerotic  changes  in  the  internal  organs  and  heart  are  rarely  absent, 
and  in  many  cases  assume  proportions  which  render  the  underlying  arterial 
changes  of  secondary  significance. 

Etiology. — Arterio-sclerosis  is  essentially  a  disease  of  old  age,  the  great 
majority  of  pronounced  cases  occurring  in  persons  beyond  forty  years  of  age. 
It  may  result  from  the  physiological  processes  of  involution  of  advanced  years, 
without  any  other  determinable  cause,  and  there  is  often  a  manifest  hereditary 
tendency  in  certain  families.  The  male  sex  is  predisposed,  because  men  are 
exposed  to  the  causes  of  the  disease  more  than  women. 

Toxic  conditions  of  the  blood  are  the  most  important  etiological  factors, 
and  arterio-sclerosis  plays  a  part  in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
lead-poisoning,  gout,  syphilis,  malaria,  rheumatism,  Bright's  disease,  and  dia- 
betes. In  these  cases  the  toxic  agents  may  act  directl}'  and  destructively,  or 
may  bring  about  the  arterial  changes  by  leading  to  contractions  of  the  periph- 
eral vessels  and  thereby  increasing  blood -pressure.  In  the  case  of  alcoholics 
and  those  who  habitually  overeat  there  is  repeated  over-filling  of  the  bloodves- 
sels, which  certain  authors  have  regarded  as  the  important  etiological  factor  in 
the  production  of  hypertension  and  subsequent  sclerosis.  In  persons  wiio  have 
contracted  syphilis  arterial  changes  sometimes  occur  in  early  life,  two  of  the 
most  marked  cases  I  have  recently  observed  having  occurred  in  young  men 
respectively  twenty-six  anrl  twenty-nine  years  old.  Another  cause  of  arterio- 
sclerosis in  young  men,  and  an  important  fiictor  in  cases  at  any  age,  is  muscu- 
lar exertion.  As  a  result  of  the  physical  efforts  involved  in  laborious  occupa- 
tions, such  as  mining,  blacksmithing,  and  the  like,  there  is  impediment  to  the 
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inMilafit.ii  and  imTonsod  vast-nlar  tension,  which  gradually  induces  sclerotic 
ilianp'>   in  the  art<M'ii'>. 

Till'  relation  o(  Rright's  disease  to  arterial  sclerosis  is  by  no  means  a  con- 
stant i>ne.  riuiuestionahly  in  certain  cases  primary  disease  of  the  kidneys 
leads  to  stwndarv  arterial  changes  by  causing  increase  of  the  blood-pressure 
or  l>v  ilinx't  action  of  toxic  agent.'^,  whereas  in  other  cases  the  renal  lesion  is 
nnis<'«|uent   upon  a  general  sclerosis  of  the  arteries. 

CXx-jisionally  artcrio-sclerosis  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  infectious  diseases, 
like  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  variola,  or  upon  a  cachectic  state  of  the 
svstcMi.  as  is  seen   in  cancer  and  tuberculosis. 

Tiir.  Iv  mechanical  causes  sometimes  lead  to  localized  forms  of  arterial  dis- 
ease, as  I  liav(>  nvently  seen  in  a  case  in  which  the  pidmonary  artery  to  its 
minutest  sulxlivisions  was  highly  sclerotic  and  atheromatous  as  a  result  of 
mitral  stent>sis.  The  aorta  and  the  arteries  of  the  systemic  circulation  were 
little  alVf<'ted. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — The  morbid  changes  of  the  vessels 
are  of  two  kinds — the  localized  or  nodular,  and  the  diffuse — but  in  most  cases 
there  is  a  i'oiiil)ination  of  the  two. 

The  nodular  form  of  sclerosis  is  most  decided  in  the  aorta,  and  may  be 
unassociatetl  with  iliifiise  thickening  of  the  aorta  or  with  alterations  of  any 
kintl  in  the  smaller  vessels.  There  are  seen  upon  the  inner  lining  of  the  artery 
grayish  or  yellowish  elevations,  which  present  an  appearance  not  unlike  that 
of  cartilaginous  plates.  The  edges  are  either  abrupt  or  gradually  sloping.  In 
size  these  sclerotic  plates  vary  from  the  smallest  points  to  that  of  a  large  coin, 
and  they  may  be  so  numerous  that  the  intima  of  the  aorta  is  everywhere  irreg- 
ular and  roughened.  The  plates  are  generally  most  marked  at  the  orifices  of 
the  coronary  and  other  vessels,  and  may  lead  to  serious  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation in  these  arteries.  In  the  later  stages  degenerative  or  necrotic  softening 
occurs  within  the  plates,  and  they  are  then  composed  of  soft,  molecular  material 
or  debris,  the  lesion  at  this  period  receiving  the  name  of  "  atheromatous  abscess." 
The  latter  may  rupture  upon  the  surface  of  the  intima,  discharging  its  contents 
and  giving  place  to  the  "atheromatous  ulcer,"  an  irregular,  necrotic  area,  often 
covered  with  deposits  of  fibrin.  The  final  change  is  calcification,  which  may 
occur  in  the  base  of  the  atheromatous  ulcer  or  in  the  plates  before  their  rupture. 
True  ossification  has  occasionally  been  observed.  In  marked  cases  of  atheroma 
of  the  aorta  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  combination  of  the  various  lesions,  the 
intima  being  extremely  rough  and  irregular  in  appearance,  and  presenting 
deposits  of  white  thrombi  upon  the  edges  of  the  calcareous  plates  or  in  the 
fissures  between  them. 

The  same  class  of  changes  are  also  seen  in  the  medium-sized  and  smaller 
arteries,  though  rarely  as  distinctly  as  in  the  aorta. 

The  media  and  adventitia  may  be  thicker  than  normal,  and  the  former  may 
present  more  or  less  calcareous  infiltration.  In  other  cases,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly when  localized  dilatations  of  the  vessel  are  present,  the  middle  and 
outer  tunics  are  thinned  and  degenerated. 
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Microscopically,  the  earliest  change,  as  Koster  pointed  out,  is  infiltration 
surrounding  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  media  and  adventitia.  Subsequently  the 
muscle-fibres  of  the  media  undergo  hyaline  and  fatty  degenerations.  Following 
this,  the  subendothelial  tissue  of  the  intima  proliferates  and  produces  the  scle- 
rotic plates  which  are  the  striking  macroscopic  feature.  These  consist  of  dense 
sclerotic  tissue,  containing  brightly-staining  cells  and  often  having  a  decided 
hyaline  appearance.  The  subendothelial  thickening  may  be  looked  upon  as 
in  some  measure  compensatory  of  the  weakened  condition  of  the  media  and 
adventitia,  and  as  contributing  to  the  preservation  of  the  normal  lumen  of 
the  vessel.  Though  these  formations  do  project  from  the  surface  as  nodules 
when  the  vessel  is  examined  post-mortem,  experiment  has  shown  (Thoma) 
that  under  a  pressure  of  mercury  equal  to  the  normal  blood-pressure  the 
nodule  merely  fills  what  would  otherwise  be  a  depression  on  the  inner  lining 
of  the  vessel.  In  the  final  stages,  when  degenerative  changes  have  taken 
place,  the  atheromatous  abscess  is  composed  of  granular  debris,  and  may  con- 
tain cholesterin  plates  and  fat-needles. 

The  diffuse  form  of  sclerosis,  unassociated  with  the  nodular,  is  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  smaller  arteries  than  in  the  aorta.  It  is  frequently 
seen  in  strongly-built,  muscular  men  whose  work  has  been  laborious  and  who 
have  been  much  exposed.  In  senile  sclerosis  there  is  also  diffused  thickening, 
though  here  nodular  elevations  are  also  present  as  a  rule.  The  arteries  are 
thickened  and  dilated,  and  at  the  same  time  lengthened,  so  that  they  become 
more  or  less  tortuous.  In  an  extreme  instance  I  saw  the  brachial  artery  com- 
pletely turned  upon  itself,  so  as  to  form  a  loop  which  could  be  distinctly  seen 
under  the  skin.  The  intima  presents  spots  of  dull-white  appearance,  but  not 
the  distinct  nodules  before  described.  There  may  also  be  areas  of  degeneration 
or  atheroma.  Microscopically,  the  subendothelial  tissue  of  the  intima  is  greatly 
thickened,  and  the  muscle-fibres  in  the  media  are  variously  degenerated.  Some- 
times the  fibres  are  distinctly  fatty  or  necrotic,  at  other  times  they  are  con- 
verted into  hyaline  material,  and  every  resemblance  to  muscular  tissue  may  be 
lost.  In  senile  cases  considerable  calcareous  deposition  may  occur,  and  the 
vessels  may  be  converted  into  rigid  tubes.  The  adventitia  is  thickened  and 
dense. 

In  marked  cases  thickening  of  the  capillaries  is  not  uncommon,  and  there 
may  be  complete  obliteration  of  their  lumen  in  certain  situations,  as  in  the 
glomeruli  of  the  kidneys.  Obliterative  endarteritis  may  also  occur  in  the 
smaller  arteries.  Tlie  latter  has  been  regarded  as  more  characteristic  of  syph- 
ilitic sclerosis  than  of  other  forms.  Involvement  of  the  veins,  or  phlebo- 
sclerosis,  is  sometimes  met  with,  especially  in  the  lower  extremities,  but  very 
rarely  reaches  high  grades.  Cases  in  which  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins 
are  all  involved  have  been  very  appropriately  designated  "■  angio-selerosis. 

Arterio-sclerosis  is  far  more  commonly  present  in  the  aorta  than  in  other 
vessels.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch,  and  diminishes 
in  severity  in  the  transverse  portion,  in  the  descending  part,  in  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  aorta.     The  order  of  frequency  with  which  other  vessels  are  aflfected 
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lia>  Uvii  Matiil  l.y  Ui.kilansky  lo  bo— splenic,  iliac,  femoral,  coronary,  the 
.vrrl.nil  vi-s'^i-ls,  tlie  nterino,  brachial,  internal  spermatic,  common  carotid,  and 
hviHx'astric.  The  arteries  of  the  stomach  and  the  mesenteric  vessels  are  rarely 
invoivt^l,  and  tlii'  pnlmonarv  least  commonly,  excepting  in  cases  of  mitral  dis- 
c«so  or  oth.r  eiMidifion-  which  impede  the  pnlmonary  circnlation. 

As.^oriatt'<I  C/utiK/ci  in  i/ic  Wm-n/ar  Si/titem  and  Internal  Viscera. — In  the 
earlv  stairt\  wlu'ii  the  elastieity  of  the  aorta  and  other  arteries  has  been 
impainnl  bv  deireneration  of  tlie  media  and  adventitia,  there  is  increased 
demanti  npoii  tlic  liearl  and  in  eonsequence  hypertrophy  is  commonly  present. 
In  senili'  eases,  however,  tiiere  is  qnite  as  often  no  enlargement,  and  there  may 
even  Ik*  bn)wn  atrojihv.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  coronary  vessels  are 
narrowixl  at  their  orifices  or  in  their  continuity,  fibrous  myocarditis  is  nearly 
alwavs  assoeiati>il,  and  may  contribute  greatly  to  the  increased  size  of  the 
heart.     In  the  later  stages  there  is  usually  some  fatty  degeneration  as  well. 

The  weakiMied  arteries  are  prone  to  undergo  dilatation,  with  formation  of 
aneurisms.  Th(>  time  when  this  occurs  is  limited,  according  to  Thoma,  to  a 
period  of  about  a  year's  duration,  occurring  at  about  the  fortieth  year  of  life, 
this  date  being  tliat  which  precedes  the  compensatory  thickening  of  the 
intima.  After  this  time  aneurisms  are  less  apt  to  be  developed.  Miliary 
aneurisms  are  found  especially  in  the  brain,  and  may  occasion  cerebral  hsemor- 
rhage.  Miliary  aneurisms  were  found  by  Demance  in  four  cases  of  dissemi- 
nated cerebral  and  spinal  sclerosis,  and  by  Mendel  in  one  of  general  paresis; 
ami  the  arterio-sclerosis  was  regarded  by  both  observers  as  an  essential  element 
in  the  pathology  of  the  disease  in  question. 

Sclerosis  of  the  vessels  and  interstitial  tissue  of  the  kidney,  the  liver,  and 
the  pancreas  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  morbid  anatomy.  The  kidney 
may  be  contracted  and  hard,  with  more  or  less  adherent  capsule,  and  on 
microscopic  examination  insterstitial  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  and  sclerosis 
and  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  glomerular  and  other  vessels  are  observed. 
Analogous  changes  are  seen  in  the  liver,  the  pancreas  and  other  organs. 

Symptomatolog-y. — Arterio-sclerosis  may  be  a  latent  disease,  remaining 
unsuspected  until  the  lesions  are  discovered  at  the  autopsy.  In  other  cases 
the  symptoms  are  so  mild  that  little  attention  is  paid  to  them,  though  the 
condition  would  be  evident  on  careful   examination. 

No  uniform  clinical  course  can  be  sketched,  for  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
vary  widely  according  to  the  vessels  involved.  It  is  useful,  therefore,  to 
rec-ognize  certain  types,  such  as  the  cardio-vascular,  the  renal  or  vaso-renal, 
and  the  cerebral  forms. 

Cardio-  Vascuhr  Type — The  important  condition  in  the  early  stages  is  the 
increased  arterial  tension,  and  upon  this  depend  the  various  symptoms.  The 
pulse  at  the  Avrist  is  peculiarly  hard  and  incompressible.  This  is  due  to 
increase  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  to  increased  tension,  but  it 
may  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  latter  on  account  of  the  rigidity 
of  the  artery.  Sometimes  in  later  stages,  when  calcification  has  become  marked, 
the  walls  may  be  so  stiffened  that  no  pulse  at  all  is  palpable,  but  the  artery  may 
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be  felt  as  a  rigid  cord,  or  so  irregularly  thickened  by  nodules  that  the  sensa- 
tion imparted  to  the  finger  is  likened  to  that  of  a  bird's  trachea.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  wave  is  slow  and  deliberate — the  pulsus  tardus.  The  rate  is 
usually  diminished,  and  a  comparison  of  the  time  of  the  pulse  with  that  of  the 
apex-beat  may  show  decided  retardation  of  the  wave,  due,  of  course,  to  loss  of 
arterial  elasticity.  The  sphygmogram  shows  a  gradual  ascent  with  a  broad  top 
and  sustained  wave.  The  tidal  wave  is  often  very  marked,  and  the  dicrotic  notch, 
as  a  rule,  indistinct  or  obliterated  (Fig.  27).     The  increase  of  arterial  tension 

Fig.  27. 


Sphygmogram   from  a  case  of  marked  Arterio-sclerosis,  in  a  man  aged  60  years.    Vertigo,  headaches, 

mechanical  angina. 


is  due  to  the  impediment  to  the  circulation  in  the  arteries  and  to  increased 
action  of  the  heart.  The  latter  soon  leads  to  hypertrophy,  which  may  be 
recognized  by  increased  dulness  extending  to  the  left  and  downward.  On 
auscultation  a  decidedly  accentuated,  oft-times  ringing,  second  sound  is  heard 
over  the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  serves  as  an  indication  of  the  increased  aortic 
tension.  The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  comparatively  weak,  and  when  the 
ventricle  is  dilated  or  when  myocardial  degeneration  has  sujiervened,  a  systolic 
nmrmur  is  not  rarely  audible  at  the  apex.  The  root  of  the  aorta  may  be  so 
much  dilated  as  to  occasion  distinct  dulness  under  the  manubrium  sterni,  and 
the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  may  be  elevated  so  much  that  it  can  be  felt 
by  pressing  the  finger  backward  and  downward  in  the  supra-sternal  fossa.  A 
feeling  of  constriction  about  tiie  heart  is  not  uncommon,  and  there  may  be 
repeated  palpitations  or  attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  The  latter  occur,  in  ca,ses 
in  which  the  aortic  arch  alone  is  diseased  as  a  result  of  dilatation  or  possibly 
from  implication  of  Pacini's  bodies,  Avhich  have  been  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
aorta  ;  but  angina  pectoris  is  a  serious  symptom,  more  particularly,  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  coronary  arteries  are  also  involved,  and  in  which  fibrous  myo- 
carditis has  been  established.  In  beginning  cases  I  have  frequently  noted 
slight  substernal  pains,  with  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  coming  on  after  exertion, 
and  occasionally  mild  and  irregular  fever  with  rigors  are  observed. 

When  the  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle  is  decided,  there  may  be  a  con- 
scious throbbing  of  the  vessels  and  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  fulness  in  the 
head.  At  the  same  time,  ophthalmoscopic  examination  may  reveal  marked 
pulsation  and  sclerotic  changes  in  the  retinal  arteries  as  well  as  dilatation  of 
the  veins,  and  whitish  spots  of  degeneration  in  the  retina  itself.  The  arteries 
may  be  distinctly  narrow  in  certain  portions,  and  the  walls  may  present  areas 
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«»f  hvaliiu'  lU'ui'iioratioii,  or  oooiii^ionally  miliary  aneurisms.  In  these  cases, 
liiiwever,  tlu'  (rivbral  vessels  are,  as  a  rule,  eoincidently  diseased,  and  the 
Lvrel.ni!   tv|M'  of  the  disease  is  apt   ti»  be  noted. 

Fiiiallv.  ill  raitlio-vaseuiar  cases  the  power  of  the  heart  grows  inadequate 
as  a  result  «>l'  increasin<;-  dilatation  or  myocarditis,  and  the  circulation  tails. 
The  hliMKl-pressurc  in'w  hccoiues  decreased,  the  ])ulse  grows  weak  and  small, 
aiul  is  oOcn  more  f'riHpient  than  normal,  though  bradycardia  not  rarely  persists 
thniiighoiii.  Functional  cardiac  murmurs  may  now  be  developed,  or  if  the 
sclerotic  chan«rcs  have  extendetl  to  the  aortic  valves,  organic  defects  of  the 
valve  mav  be  present.  The  functional  murmur  may  be  mitral  or  aortic,  and 
is  alwavs  regm-gitant.  Attacks  of  palpitation  occur  with  greater  frequency  ; 
the  heart's  action  mav  be  j)crsistently  irregular ;  and  dyspnoea  is  developed  on 
slight  exertion.  Svncopal  attacks  or  constant  faintness  may  be  marked,  and 
jK\ro\vsm>  of  cardiac  asthma  sometimes  assume  a  prominent  place  in  the 
sviuptomatologv.  Emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis  not  rarely  add  to  the 
n>;pinitorv  dithcidty,  and  congestions  of  the  internal  organs,  as  in  valvular 
disejuse.  give  i-vitlcnce  of  the  failing  circulation.  A  little  dropsy  in  the  feet  is 
not  uncommon,  but  anasarca  is  rarely  observed.  The  urine,  which  during  the 
stage  of  a>mpensation  and  hypertension  was  copious,  light-colored,  and  rarely 
albuminous,  now  becomes  decreased  in  quantity  and  more  constantly  contains 
albumin. 

At  any  stage  portions  of  the  white  thrombi  attached  to  the  roughened 
intima  may  be  broken  off  and  carried  as  emboli  to  the  various  internal  organs. 
In  senile  cases  advancing  endocarditis  or  occlusion  of  the  peripheral  vessels  by 
emboli  or  thrombi  mav  occasion  srancrrene  of  the  extremities. 

Vaso-renal  Type. — The  renal  changes  characteristic  of  arterio-sclerosis  may 
be  slowly  developed  in  a  case  which  has  presented  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  and 
arterial  disease,  or  may  occur  without  previous  evidences  of  arterial  disease. 
The  quantity  of  the  urine  becomes  greatly  increased,  the  specific  gravity  is 
diminished,  the  color  light,  and  a  small  quantity  of  albumin  with  hyaline 
casts  is  detected.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  and  accentuation  of  the 
aortic  second  sound  is  noted,  as  in  cases  of  primary  renal  disease.  Dyspnoea 
and  asthmatic  seizures  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  often  difficult,  and  in  certain 
cases  probably  impossible,  to  determine  whether  the  renal  condition  is  sec- 
ondary or  primary  to  the  vascular  sclerosis.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
changes  in  the  urine  are  gradually  developed  after  the  evidences  of  general 
arterial  disease  have  become  established,  and  in  these  the  nature  of  the  renal 
condition  is  apparent. 

Cerebral  Type. — In  certain  cases  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  vertigo  are 
the  only  symptoms  present  throughout  the  disease.  In  others  syncopal  attacks 
or  transitory  palsies  or  aphasia  evidence  the  disturbance  of  cerebral  circulation. 
Symptoms  of  this  kind  may  occur  in  persons  of  apparently  robust  health,  but 
are  especially  marked  and  significant  in  the  aged  and  infirm.  Gradually 
degenerative  changes  in  the  brain  are  developed,  and  are  indicated  clinically 
by  loss  of  memory,  inpreasing  weakness  of  intellect,  and  other  symptoms  of 
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ansemic  softening  of  the  brain.  Cerebral  hsemorrhage  may  occur  before 
degenerative  changes  have  been  established,  but  is  more  frequent  subse- 
quently. Transitory  disturbances  of  vision  are  sometimes  noted.  The  asso- 
ciation of  arterio-sclerosis  with  certain  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  dissemi- 
nated sclerosis,  and  general  paresis  has  been  observed. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  are  not  often  marked,  and  rarely 
occasion  notable  symptoms.  The  area  of  liver  dulness  may  be  decreased,  and 
there  may  be  congestion  of  the  portal  circulation  ;  but  the  hepatic  symptoms 
are  generally  obscured  by  the  more  serious  disturbances  of  the  circulation  and 
of  the  renal  function. 

Diagnosis. — Thickening  of  the  peripheral  arteries,  either  the  radial, 
brachial,  or  temporal,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  increased  arterial  tension, 
with  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound,  are  important  points  in  the  diag- 
nosis. If  all  are  present,  the  diagnosis  may  be  positively  asserted.  The  pres- 
ence of  arcus  senilis  is  a  confirmatory  sign,  though  too  much  stress  has  prob- 
ably been  laid  npon  it,  as  I  have  seen  the  most  marked  arterio-sclerosis  and 
atheroma  unattended  by  the  least  haziness  at  the  sclero-corneal  junction. 

The  differentiation  of  arterio-sclerosis,  with  dilatation  of  the  heart  or  fibrous 
myocarditis,  from  valvular  disease  may  be  impossible  when  the  murmurs  of 
relative  incompetency  of  the  valves  are  present ;  but  with  rest  and  cardiac 
tonics  the  heart  may  regain  its  power  and  the  murmurs  may  disappear.  In 
any  case  the  treatment  would  be  the  same,  and  the  diagnosis  is  therefore  a 
matter  more  of  scientific  than  of  practical  importance.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  differentiation  of  primary  renal  contraction  from  that  which  is  seccmd- 
ary  to  arterio-sclerosis. 

Prognosis — When  sclerotic  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  arteries,  there 
is  probably  never  restoration  of  the  normal  condition,  though  Luzet  asserts 
that  he  saw  the  thickening  of  the  peripheral  arteries  disappear  in  a  syphilitic 
case  under  specific  treatment.  When  arterial  tension  is  greatly  increased, 
palpation  of  the  peripheral  arteries  may  so  nearly  simulate  sclerosis  of  the 
walls  that  the  single  observation  of  Luzet  is  not  free  from  doubt. 

The  prognosis,  as  far  as  life  is  concerned,  is  not  unfavorable,  for  many 
persons  live  to  advanced  age  in  whom  arterio-sclerosis  began  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period.  The  danger  of  renal  and  cardiac  disease  is  always  present, 
and  embolism  or  cerebral  haemorrhage  may  cause  sudden  death  at  any  time,  A 
rare  cause  of  death  is  rupture  of  the  aorta  at  the  seat  of  an  atheromatous 
ulcer. 

Treatment, — Much  might  possibly  be  done  to  prevent  the  disease  if  suit- 
able hygienic  and  dietetic  measures  could  be  taken  in  advance,  but  this  is, 
as  a  rule,  manifestly  impracticable.  When  recognized  early,  a  quiet  manner 
of  life  and  the  correction  of  any  habits  which  are  known  to  produce  the  disease 
would  serve  to  limit  the  extension  of  the  process;  and  when  possible  such  regu- 
lations must  be  enforced.  The  diet  should  be  plain  and  non-stimulating. 
Huchard  has  particularly  emphasized  the  value  of  milk  in  cases  in  which  the 
renal  function  is  inadequately  performed.     When  there  is  a  distinct  history  of 
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svplulis,  till'  iodiilf  i.f  i).>tassiiuu  should  always  be  used,  and  even  when  the 
juui.'iit  ha.v  M..t  had  syphilis  this  drug  may  be  of  value.  It  should  be  given 
in  dosi-s  ol"  thnr  1«.  Uw  grains  tliRV.  times  daily,  with  occasional  intermissions 
to  pivvfut  i.Hlisin.  It  is  olti'u  valuable  for  the  control  of  anginoid  pains,  even 
thuu-ih  it  inav  liavi-  no  power  to  cause  absor])tion  of  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the 

vt"ssel  walls. 

In  the  esist^  of  subacute  aortitis  in  which  substernal  pain,  rigors,  and  slight 
fever  are  olHtw-vtnl  counter-irritation  by  blisters  or  the  cautery  over  the  sternum, 
and  the  internal  use  of  <|uinine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  constitute  the  most 
suceessfnl  treatment  associated  with  pn)longed  rest. 

Inen'ase  of  the  arterial  tension  is  best  relieved  by  the  use  of  nitnvglycerin 
or  nitrite  of  sodium.  In  the  later  stages,  when  the  heart-power  fails,  cardiac 
stirnnlant.s  may  be  administered,  but  care  must  always  be  taken  that  the  ten- 
si.»n  U'  not  excessively  increased  by  digitalis  lest  cerebral  haemorrhage  result. 

The  ireatmrnt  nf  the  anginoid  paroxysms  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  manner 
laid  down  in  the  description  of  Angina  Pectoris. 

Aneurism. 

Definition. — The  term  "  aneurism  "  is  applied  to  more  or  less  circumscribed 
dilatation  of  tlu'  arteries.  By  some  authors  the  name  is  restricted  to  those 
forms  alone  in  which  a  yielding  or  rupture  of  one  or  two  coats  of  the  artery 
has  letl  to  a  localized  dilatation,  but  writers  generally  include  also  dilatations 
wliieh  result  from  a  gradual  stretching  of  the  whole  wall,  as  well  as  to  local- 
\/xh\  l)lood-sacs  which  communicate  with  an  artery,  but  are  surrounded  by  a 
wall  derived  from  the  neighboring  tissues. 

Etiology. — In  all  cases  of  aneurism  some  congenital  or  acquired  weakness 
of  the  arterial  wall  leads  to  the  development  of  the  lesion.  The  most  fre- 
quent cause  is  arterio-sclerosis,  and  it  is  particularly  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
this  disease,  when  degeneration  of  the  media  (Kdster,  Thoma)  has  occurred, 
and  before  compensatory  thickening  of  the  intima  has  supervened,  that  aneur- 
ism is  apt  to  be  developed.  The  conditions,  therefore,  which  give  rise  to  this 
disease  are  important  in  the  etiology  of  aneurism.  Syphilis,  alcoholism,  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  the  severe  muscular  exertion  entailed  in  laborious  occupations 
are  the  important  elements  in  the  etiology  of  the  primary  arterial  disease. 
Very  frecpiently  more  than  one  of  these  factors  is  operative,  as  in  the  case  of 
soldiers  or  laborers  who  have  contracted  syphilis  and  who  have  used  alcohol 
excessively.  Under  these  circumstances  aneurism  sometimes  occurs  in  quite 
young  men,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  a  disease  of  middle  life,  occurring  with  greatest 
frequency  from  the  ages  of  thirty-five  to  fifty  years.  Cases  have  occasionally 
been  reported  in  children,  as  that  of  Moutard-Martin  in  a  child  of  two 
years,  and  that  of  Roger  at  ten  years.  The  male  sex  is  affected  with  much 
greater  frequency  than  the  female  sex,  probably  because  the  causes  of  arterial 
di.sease  are  more  commonly  present  in  the  former. 

The  immediate  determining  cause  of  the  aneurism  is  frequently  some  unu- 
sual strain,  which  raises  the  blood-pressure,  as  in  lifting  or  mounting  steep  ele- 
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vations.  Bronchitis  or  other  conditions  which  induce  paroxysms  of  coughino- 
act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  I  have  recently  seen  an  aneurism  suddenly  develop 
in  a  patient  from  straining  at  stool.  Traumatism  sometimes  seems  to  be  the 
immediate  cause,  as  in  patients  who  trace  the  symptoms  to  a  fall  or  blow  upon 
the  chest. 

Heredity  is  a  factor  of  some  importance.  Lancisi,  for  example,  records 
the  occurrence  of  aneurism  in  a  grandfather,  father,  and  son.  In  these  cases 
there  may  be  some  congenital  defect  in  the  arterial  walls  or  a  tendency  to  arte- 
rial disease.  Occasionally  cono-enital  aneurisms  are  observed,  as  in  the  remark- 
able  case  of  Phenomenow,  in  which  a  large  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta 
formed  an  obstruction  to  labor.  The  periarteritis  nodosa  of  Kiissmaul  and 
Maier  has  also  been  regarded  as  a  form  of  congenital  aneurism. 

Aneurisms  are  sometimes  formed  by  traction  in  young  children  or  during 
foetal  life.  This  is  seen  especially  at  the  origin  of  the  ductus  Botalli,  where 
conical  dilatation  of  the  aorta  is  not  infrequent. 

Embolism  may  lead  to  aneurismal  dilatation  by  causing  local  degeneration 
or  injury  of  the  vessel-wall.  In  the  case  of  calcareous  particles  from  the 
heart-valves  a  purely  mechanical  injury  causes  local  weakening  of  the  arterial 
wall,  but  in  case  of  septic  emboli,  as  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  acute  inflam- 
matory lesions  of  the  intima  are  first  developed. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Anatomically,  aneurisms  have  been  classified  according 
to  their  shape,  as  fusiform,  cylindrical,  or  cirsoid  when  there  is  a  gradual  dila- 
tation or  ectasy;  and  as  saccular  when  a  localized  area  of  weakness  has  given 
rise  to  a  circumscribed  dilatation  communicatino;  with  the  vessel  by  a  well- 
defined  orifice.  The  term  dissecting  aneurism  has  been  applied  to  cases  in 
which  a  partial  rupture  within  the  vessel  allows  the  blood  to  find  its  way  be- 
tween the  tunics.  Such  aneurisms  are  not  infrequent  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  in  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  brain.  A  remarkable  instance  was  found  post- 
mortem in  one  of  my  cases  at  the  University  Hospital,  in  which  neither  the 
history  nor  the  physical  signs  indicated  the  existence  of  aneurism.  There  was 
a  transverse  rupture  of  the  intima  and  media  near  the  aortic  valves,  from  which 
the  blood  had  gradually  found  its  way  along  the  entire  length  of  the  aorta,  and 
by  secondary  ruptures  into  the  aorta  just  above  the  bifurcation,  and  into  one  of 
the  iliac  arteries.  There  were  practically  two  aortas  side  by  side,  separated  by 
a  narrow  partition. 

Sometimes  arteries  communicate  with  veins  and  form  the  so-called  arterio- 
venous aneurisms.  If  there  be  an  intervening  sac,  the  name  varicose  aneurism 
is  applied  ;  but  if  the  communication  be  direct  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as 
aneurismal  varix. 

The  terras  true  and  false  aneurism  have  been  used  so  variously  by  diiferent 
authors  that  little  value  now  attaches  to  them. 

The  commonest  forms  of  aneurism  are  the  saccular  and  the  fusiform.  In 
the  former  there  is  a  localized  sac-like  dilatation,  which  is  sometimes  irregular 
in  outline,  having  secondary  dilatations  in  its  wall,  and  which  communicates 
with  the  artery,  laterally,  by  a  more  or  less  constricted  orifice.     The  wall  of 
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llu-  :iiuMiri-in  is  coiiipostxl  of  tho  thickened  intima  and  adventitia,  which  have 
gradually  yi.>ldc«l  lu-toiv  the  hlood-pressure  at  a  point  where  the  degenerated 
nunlia  had  riii)tur(Hl.  There  may  Ih>  no  trace  of  the  media  in  the  anenrisnial 
wall  at  aiiv  jioint.  hut  espiH-ialiy  is  tiie  latter  absent  at  the  summit  of  the  sac. 
Th.'  intima  is  thi«'ken(Hl.  aiul  may  he  more  or  less  degenerated  and  calcified  in 
eertain  areas;  the  advcMititia  is  also  thickened;  but  finally  all  the  coats  become 
thimuil  and  the  aneurism  ruptures.  The  surrounding  tissues  may  now  form 
an  a«l\entitious  covering,  as  in  eases  in  which  thoracic  aneurisms  perforate  the 
clu'st-walls,  the  fascia^  and  muscles  forming  a  restraining  wall,  or  in  cases  of 
ruptun>  into  the  lung,  when  the  pulmonary  substance  may  be  completely  de- 
strovnl.  leavinii  a  cavitv  enclosed  by  the  thickened  pleura  in  communication 
with  the  original  sac. 

The  cavitv  of  tiie  aneurism  usually  contains  clots  of  blood,  and  frequently 
tluNc  are  laminated  and  partly  organized.  The  formation  of  clots  within  the 
sac  i-  a  conservative  process  which  sometimes  leads  to  obliteration  of  the  cavity 
and  thus  to  spontaneous  cure;  but  at  any  time  vessels  springing  from  the  main 
arterv  at  the  seat  oi^  aneurism  may  be  occluded,  or  parts  of  the  clot  may  be 
rarriitl  into  the  circulation  as  emboli.  Degenerative  changes  may  occur  within 
the  dots — either  softening,  the  coagula  breaking  down  and  forming  a  chocolate 
oolortnl  fluid,  or  calcareous  infiltration. 

In  the  case  of  fusiform  and  other  ectatic  aneurisms  all  three  coats  of  the 
vessel  may  be  preserved  in  the  aneurismal  wall  and  may  be  greatly  stretched, 
but  even  in  this  form  of  aneurism  the  media  is  deficient  in  places.  Finally, 
yielding  may  take  place  and  rupture  may  ensue,  as  in  the  saccular  form.  Lami- 
nated or  other  clots  are  less  frequent  than  in  saccular  aneurisms. 

The  changes  induced  by  aneurisms  upon  neighboring  structures  by  pressure 
will  be  considered  below.  The  amount  of  pressure  and  of  disease  of  sur- 
rounding parts  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  aneurism.  The 
latter  may  vary  from  the  microscopic  miliary  aneurisms  of  cerebral  vessels  to 
large  tumors  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head  or  larger.  There  is  usually  but  one 
aneurism,  but  not  rarely  several  are  observed  in  the  same  vessel  or  in  different 
vessels. 

Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. 

Aneurisms  are  far  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  thoracic  than  in  the 
abdominal  aorta  or  in  other  vessels.  Of  234  cases  of  aortic  aneurism  col- 
lected by  Crisp,  the  thoracic  portion  was  affected  in  175  (74.8  per  cent.)  and 
the  abdominal  in  59  (25.2  per  cent.).  Any  part  of  the  vessel  from  the  aortic 
valves  to  the  diaphragm  may  be  involved,  but  the  frequency  diminishes  as  the 
distance  from  the  heart  increases.  Over  one-half  are  found  in  the  ascending 
portion,  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  in  the  transverse  part  <^f  the  arch,  and 
about  one-eighth  of  the  cases  affect  the  descending  portion.  Xot  rarely  small 
aneurismal  dilatations  spring  from  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  and  very  rarely, 
as  m  the  case  of  Bramwell,  a  large  aneurism  may  have  this  as  its  point  of 
origin.  In  the  ascending  portion  the  aneurism  sometimes  reaches  enormous 
size,  and  may  eventually  perforate  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  and  appear 
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as  an  external  tumor  of  the  size  of  half  a  eocoanut.  In  this  situation  the  sac- 
cular form  is  most  common.  In  the  transverse  portion  fusiform  dilatations 
are  more  frequent  than  in  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch,  and  the  origin  of 
the  innominate,  right  carotid,  or  subclavian,  or  all  of  these,  may  be  involved. 
The  exact  position  of  the  aneurism  on  the  vessel  is  determined  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  direction  of  the  blood-current  and  the  points  where  it  strikes 
most  forcibly  against  the  wall.  Thus,  in  those  of  the  ascending  and  transverse 
parts  of  the  arch  the  aneurism  is  generally  upon  the  anterior  or  convex  sur- 
face, while  in  those  of  the  descending  aorta  aneurisms  more  commonly  develop 
posteriorly.  Very  frequently  there  are  several  smaller  in  association  with  one 
large  aneurism,  or  the  original  sac  may  have  secondary  pouchings  at  different 
portions. 

Symptomatolog-y. — The  symptoms  of  thoracic  aneurism  are  largely  the 
result  of  pressure  upon  neighboring  structures,  and  therefore 'depend  upon  the 
situation  of  the  aneurism  and  upon  its  size.  The  severest  symptoms,  as  a  rule, 
occur  in  those  aneurisms  which  involve  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch, 
because  in  this  situation  the  narrowness  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
chest  leads  to  great  compression  of  the  soft  parts  as  soon  as  the  aneurism  reaches 
considerable  size.  In  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  ascending  and  descending  por- 
tions the  sac  may  reach  notable  ])roportions  before  any  signs  of  intrathoracic 
pressure  are  observed,  but  of  course  this  state  of  affairs  is  exceptional.  Latency, 
however,  is  not  unusual  in  case  of  small  aneurisms,  as  in  those  of  the  sinuses 
of  Valsalva,  and  the  patient  may  die  suddenly  of  rupture  without  ever  having 
presented  any  symptoms. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  throughout  the  case  one  of  the  most  urgent  symp- 
toms is  pain.  Occasionally,  when  the  aneurism  is  suddenly  developed  as  a 
result  of  severe  straining  efforts,  a  sharp  })ain  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest 
may  denote  the  rupture  which  has  taken  place  in  the  tunica  media,  and  the 
patient  may  experience  the  sensation  of  a  "  giving  way."  In  the  later  stages 
pain  is  due  to  stretching  of  the  fine  nerve-filaments  in  the  wall  of  the  aorta 
itself,  or  to  pressure  upon  suwounding  structures.  It  is  usually  more  or  less 
constant,  but  is  subject  to  severe  exacerbations  when  the  blood-pressure  is 
elevated  and  the  sac  becomes  distended.  The  patient's  features  become  drawn 
and  present  the  lines  denoting  constant  suffering  and  anxiety.  When  the  sac 
reaches  the  chest-walls  and  begins  to  cause  erosion  of  the  bones,  the  pain 
becomes  of  an  unremitting,  dull,  boring  character.  This  is  especially  promi- 
nent in  cases  in-which  the  descending  aorta  is  involved  and  erosion  of  the 
vertebrre  is  taking  place.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  what  severe  pressure 
may  in  some  cases  be  exerted  without  inducing  the  least  pain.  In  a  recent 
case  under  my  observation  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  arch  of  the  aorta  had 
eroded  the  sternum,  appeared  externally  as  a  large  tumor,  and  finally  ruptured 
on  the  surface,  without  having  caused  any  decided  subjective  sensation  excepting 
dyspnoea  ;  and  in  another  case  now  under  treatment  the  tumor  has  become  of 
such  size  as  to  cause  dulness  over  a  large  part  of  the  thorax  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  and  yet  the  man  has  never  experienced  any  pain.     In  some  cases,  and 
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tsjKHMallv  in  \\\o>c  uviw  (he  lioart,  ^;(*vol•o  angiiioid  paroxysms  may  be  experi- 
oiicihI,  aiitl  tluaiKtirism  mav  in  otlicr  respects  remain  latent  until  death  oceurs. 
\N'lien  pn-ssnif  is  ext-rte*!  upon  liie  large  nerve-trunks,  the  pain  is  more  or  less 
shiK)ling  antl  lancinating  in  character,  and  may  be  referred  to  distant  parts. 
Not  inliispHMitlv,  in  aneurisms  ol"  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  there  are 
wvere  neuralgic  pains  passing  along  the  nerves  of  the  left  arm  or  to  the  neck 
and  .HX'ipnt.  In  those  of  the  descending  aorta  the  intercostal  nerves  may  be 
pi-esMtl  upon,  ami  in  cases  in  which  the  aneurism  is  situated  just  above  the 
dia|>hra'^Mn  the  case  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  intercostal  neuralgia  or  of  lum- 
bago, (I  u>  aneurism  i)eing  wholly  overlooked.  Aceom})anying  the  pain  in  these 
i-:»ses  there  is  not  rarely  some  antesthesia  of  the  skin  and  loss  of  power  in  the 
distribution  of  the  nerve  which  is  pressed  upon. 

nistnrbanccs  of  resj)iration  are  rarely  absent  in  cases  of  large  aneurisms 
and  mav  l>c  most  ur<rent  even  in  cases  of  small  ones  which  are  so  situated  as  to 
exercise  injinious  pressure.  Dyspnwa  may  be  duQ  to  pressure  upon  the  lungs, 
the  tnichca.  oi-  bronchi,  or  upon  the  nerve-trunks.  In  case  of  pressure  upon 
the  hings.  as  is  seen  in  aneurisms  upon  the  convexity  of  the  ascending  aorta 
wh(>n  thcanciu'ism  compresses  the  right  lung,  there  maybe  but  slight  dyspnoea 
until  the  sac  reaches  a  large  size.  In  ease  of  very  large  tumors  the  lung- 
sui^stanee  may  be  considerably  consolidated,  and  the  physical  examination 
shows  the  collapsed  condition  of  the  vesicular  substance.  More  serious 
dyspncea  is  occasioned  by  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  bronchi,  and  even  a  small 
anenrism  may  give  rise  to  the  extremest  grade  of  orthopuoea  if  its  situation  be 
such  that  one  of  the  bronchi  is  compressed.  The  breathing  is  noisy  and  stridu- 
lous,  and  there  is  a  loud,  ringing  cough,  with  copious  watery  or  later  muco- 
jinrnlent  exi)ectoration.  Physical  examination  will  reveal  a  decided  diminu- 
tion in  the  expansion  of  one  side,  with  weak  or  almost  absent  breath-sounds 
and  with  diminished  tactile  fremitus.  Sibilant  or  sonorous  rales  are  commoidy 
heard,  and  may  obscure  all  other  sounds.  These  signs  are  sometimes  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  detection  of  a  deep-seated  aneurism  which  does  not  reveal 
itself  by  the  ordinary  physical  signs.  In  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  not  unusually 
some  fever  from  retention  of  the  secretions,  and  in  extreme  instances  there 
may  be  bronchiectasis  and  consolidation  of  the  lung-substance  with  sup- 
purative or  gangrenous  softening.  The  latter  conditions  have  doubtless  been 
mistaken  for  tuberculosis  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  collected  cases  of  Hanot  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  was  said  to  have  occurred  in  18  of  42  cases.  The  sputa 
not  infrequently  ccmtain  a  little  blood  which  may  come  from  the  soft  granula- 
tions and  ulcerations  which  are  formed  in  the  bronchus  at  the  point  of  pressure, 
or  by  gradual  filtration  from  the  aneurism  itself  Decided  hemoptysis  denotes 
the  rupture  of  the  aneurism  into  the  lung-substance  or  into  the  trachea  or 
bronchi,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  patient 
is  relieved  by  the  loss  of  blood  and  may  survive  repeated  attacks,  losing  con- 
siderable quantities  of  blood  in  each.  Paroxysms  of  sudden  and  severe  dys- 
pn:pa  are  occasionally  observed  in  cases  of  aneurisms  of  the  transverse  portions 
of  th.e  arch,  and  are  referred  by  Bristowe  to  sudden  increase  of  pressure  upon 
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the  trachea  when  the  sac  becomes  distended.  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
possible  to  demonstrate  this  by  laryngoscopic  and  tracheoscopic  examination  ; 
but  there  is  danger  of  mistaking  the  slight  normal  pulsation  visible  in  the 
trachea  (Tiirck ;  Gerhardt)  with  pathological  conditions.  Other  observers 
refer  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  to  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  larynx  from 
pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Asthmatic  seizures  occasionally  result  from  implication  of  branches  of  the 
vagus,  and  may  be  associated  with  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  or  with  vomitino- 
and  other  gastric  symptoms  if  the  cardiac  filaments  on  the  one  hand  or  the  gas- 
tric branches  on  the  other  hand  are  involved. 

Laryngeal  symptoms  are  frequently  observed  in  aneurisms  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  result  from  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  That 
of  the  left  side  is  the  more  commonly  involved,  but  not  rarely  both  are  affected. 
In  the  early  stages  there  may  be  attacks  of  spasm  of  the  larynx,-causing  dyspncea 
or  stridor,  but  soon  the  vocal  cord  of  one  or  both  sides  becomes  paralyzed  and 
immobile.  The  voice  is  husky  or  whispering,  and  when  both  vocal  cords  are 
paralyzed  there  may  be  complete  aphonia.  The  cough  is  loud,  hard,  and 
clanging,  and  not  rarely  is  distinctly  paroxysmal.  The  most  marked  laryn- 
geal symptoms  occur  when  paralytic  contractures  have  supervened.  Paralysis 
of  one  of  the  vocal  cords  is  sometimes  unattended  with  changes  in  the  voice 
or  any  other  symptoms. 

Alterations  of  the  pupil  and  vasomotor  disturbances  of  the  head  and  neck 
result  from  pressure  uj)on  the  sympathetic  nerve  or  ganglia.  In  the  early 
stages,  when  the  nerve  is  merely  irritated  by  the  pressure,  the  ])upil  on  the 
affected  side  is  dilated  and  the  skin  may  be  paler  than  normal.  Later  the 
nerve  becomes  degenerated  and  paralyzed,  and  contraction  of  the  pupil  with 
flushing  and  sweating  is  then  observed.  All  of  these  symptoms  are  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  aneurisms  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  but  the  vaso- 
motor changes  are  much  less  common  than  pupillary  alterations. 

Swallowing  may  be  interfered  with  by  pressure  upon  the  oesophagus  or  by 
reflex  contractions  of  its  walls,  and  there  may  accordingly  be  constant  or 
paroxysmal  dysphagia,  with  gradual  emaciation.  Pressure  upon  the  oesopha- 
gus is  especially  common  in  aneurisms  of  the  descending  aorta  opposite  the 
eighth  dorsal  vertebrae,  but  also  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  transverse  por- 
tion of  the  arch  is  involved.  The  simulation  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus 
may  in  some  cases  be  very  close,  and  the  physician  may  be  tempted  to  pass 
the  sound.  In  all  cases,  however,  this  procedure  must  be  avoided  until 
aneurism  has  been  most  carefully  excluded. 

Circulatory  disturbances  may  result  from  pressure  upon  the  veins  or  from 
failure  of  the  heart-power.  In  the  early  stages  attacks  of  palpitation  are  not 
unusual,  and  may  occur  alone  or  in  combination  with  seizures  of  angina  or 
of  paroxysmal  dyspnoea.  In  the  final  stages  the  cardiac  power  may  fail,  and 
various  indications  of  disturbance  of  the  peripheral  circulation  may  develop. 
Large  aneurisms  not  infrequently  compress  the  superior  or  inferior  cava,  the 
innominate,  or  other  veins,  causing  congestion,  cyanosis,  and  oedema  of  the 
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\o\\vv  part  t.f  (lu«  IhkIv,  of  the  uppor  half, or  of  one  or  the  other  arm  respectively. 
Wlini  t\\v  interior  cava  isc(>ini)rcsscd  the  legs  and  abdominal  walls  are  congested 
an»l  drt)j>sic:il.  and  tliciv  may  he  ascites,  with  congestion  of  the  internal  organs 
antl  alhnminiiria.  In  case  oi'  compression  of  the  snperior  cava  cyanosis  is 
oljserviHJ  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  of  the  head,  and  of  the  arms;  and, 
if  ihc  azvijos  vein  be  simnltaneonsly  compressed,  the  whole  of  the  chest  may 
be  cvanoscii.  Tln-rc  arc  often  spongy  mitsses  of  tissue  above  the  clavicles,  to 
which  the  term  "  coUar  of  Hcsh  "  has  been  applied  ;  and  there  may  be  decided 
ox«»phthabn(ts.  Ileaihiche,  somnolence,  and  other  symptoms  of  disturbance  of 
the  tvii'bral  eirenlation  arc  not  unusual. 

Aneurisms  of  the  descending  aorta  may  cause  erosion  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vert«'brR'  at  the  pi)int  of  compression,  with  parsesthesia,  or  loss  of  power,  in 
the  legs. 

The  clinical  course  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  extremely  varied 
and  mav  he  greatly  modilicfl  by  complications.  When  the  aneurism  is  situ- 
attHJ  at  the  U'ginning  of  the  ascending  portion,  pericarditis  not  uncommonly 
n^siih-;.  ami  it  is  to  a  degree  conservative  in  nature,  for  the  residting  adhe- 
sions prevent  the  early  rni)ture  of  the  sac  which  is  to  be  dreaded  in  these 
easojs.  When  the  sac  presses  upon  the  lungs,  more  or  less  extensive  pleural 
adhesions  may  be  formed  or  destructive  lesions  of  the  lung  itself  result. 
Pneumonia  may  supervene,  and  is  apt  to  be  fatal,  and  phthisis  is  not 
infrnjuently  observed.  Thickening  and  retraction  of  the  aortic  valves  with 
regingitation  may  be  present,  and  may  seriously  aggravate  the  symptoms.  In 
these  cases  cerebral  symptoms  are  especially  common,  and  the  patient  may  die 
suddenly  from  syncope  or  from  paralytic  arrest  of  the  heart's  action. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient  and  his  general  condition  are  often  most 
deceptive.  For  a  considerable  time  there  may  be  not  the  least  external  indica- 
tion of  disease,  but  when  pain  becomes  marked,  the  features  of  the  patient  are 
dniwu  and  the  expression  is  anxious.  Profound  emaciation  occurs  when  the 
CBsophagus  is  obstructed  or,  as  I  have  observed  in  rare  cases,  when  the  thoracic 
duct  is  compressed.  Fever  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  lungs  or  bronchi  are 
pressed  upon,  and  may  assume  a  markedly  irregular  type,  with  occasional  rigors 
and  chills.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  recently  under  my  care  the  appearance  of  the 
patient,  together  with  the  fever,  chills,  and  sweats,  indicated  a  septic  })rocess  in 
striking  manner.  At  autopsy  a  small  aneurism,  no  larger  than  a  walnut,  was 
found  compressing  the  left  bronchus,  and  within  this  tube  there  were  collections 
of  putrid  secretions. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  may  be  very  obscure  when  the  aneur- 
ism is  small  and  deep-seated  or  covered  by  emphysematous  lungs.  In  these 
cases  a  careful  physical  examination  of  the  chest  may  reveal  partial  indica- 
tions that  might  lead  to  a  probable  diagnosis ;  but  in  some  instances  thoracic 
aneurisms  are  latent  from  the  complete  absence  of  physical  signs  as  well  as 
symptoms. 

Impedwn.—A  most  important  indication  of  aneurism  is  the  appearance  of 
a  pulsating  tumor  of  the  chest.     In  the  earlier  stages  there  may  be  no  protru- 
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sion,  and  yet  careful  inspection  from  the  side  may  reveal  an  evident  pulsation 
Avith  each  contraction  of  the  heart.  Later  large  tumors  may  result  from  erosion 
and  bulging  of  the  ribs  or  from  perforation  of  the  chest-wall.  The  commonest 
seat  of  pulsation  is  in  the  second  and  third  interspaces  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  and  in  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  aneurism  will  be  found  to  spring 
from  the  ascending  arch.  When  the  transverse  portion  is  involved,  the  sac 
projects  against  the  manubrium  or  to  the  left  of  it,  and  there  may  sometimes 
be  visible  pulsation  in  the  suprasternal  fossa.  An  aneurism  of  the  descending 
portion  of  the  aorta  may  be  visible  as  a  pulsating  tumor  situated  to  the  left  of 
the  spinal  column,  between  it  and  the  scapula.  Pulsation  above  the  second 
rib  and  extending  to  the  neck  on  the  right  side  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the 
innominate  artery  is  involved.  The  skin  over  the  external  tumor  is  smooth 
and  glistening,  and  when  external  rupture  is  threatened  usually  becomes  infil- 
trated with  blood  or  of  gangrenous  appearance. 

The  apex-beat  of  the  heart  is  usually  more  or  less  displaced  to  the  left  and 
downward,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  the  sixth  interspace  outside  the  nipple 
line.  In  cases  in  which  valvular  lesions  coexist  with  aneurism  this  may  be 
partly  due  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  but  in  uncomplicated 
aneurism  it  is  more  commonly  the  result  of  displacement  than  of  enlargement 
of  the  organ. 

Palpation. — On  palpation  the  pulsation  of  an  aneurism  is  found  to  be  strong, 
heaving,  and  expansile.  The  latter  quality  is  marked  in  cases  in  which  the 
external  protuberance  can  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  and  may  be  at  once  evi- 
dent by  the  separation  of  the  fingers  of  the  palpating  hand  at  each  systolic 
distention  of  the  sac.  When  the  tumor  cannot  be  grasped,  the  expansile  cha- 
racter may  sometimes  be  demonstrated  by  placing  pieces  of  moistened  paper 
edge  to  edge  upon  the  skin,  when  the  papers  are  seen  to  separate  a  little  with 
each  pulsation.  The  expansile  pulsation  of  aneurisms  may  be  lost,  as  may 
indeed  all  pulsation,  if  the  sac  be  filled  with  laminated  clots. 

In  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  transverse  arch  palpation  in  the  suprasternal 
fossa  may  reveal  the  presence  of  an  aneurism  situated  behind  the  manubrium. 

In  addition  to  the  systolic  pulsation  there  is  sometimes  a  sharp  diastolic 
shock  which  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  value.  By  auscultation  this  is  found 
to  be  synchronous  with  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  is  most  evident  in 
aneurisms  situated  on  the  root  of  the  aorta.  A  systolic  thrill  is  frequently 
noted,  and  is  particularly  common  when  there  is  general  dilatation  of  the  ves- 
sel, though  it  is  not  unusual  in  saccular  aneurisms. 

Perc,ussio7i. — A  localized  area  of  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  and 
above  the  third  rib  is  always  a  valuable  physical  sign.  Deep-seated  aneurisms 
may  give  rise  to  no  changes  on  percussion,  but  those  which  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  chest  cause  a  peculiar  flatness  and  resistance  to  the  finger  quite 
unlike  those  noted  in  localized  consolidations  of  the  lung.  The  area  of 
dulness,  however,  by  no  means  indicates  the  size  of  the  aneurism,  for  the 
lungs  may  be  emphysematous  and  leave  but  a  small  part  of  the  tumor 
exposed. 
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Aui<cultoti(m. The  im».-t  I'liaractcristio  sign  of  aneurism  is  a  soft  systolic 

iminutir  amliMf  ovit  the  tinnor  and  sometimes  in  the  carotid  vessels  of  both 
sidi-s.  and  which  results  from  the  liquid  vein  generated  in  the  passage  of  blood 
from  the  small  vessel  into  ihi'  hugcr  aneurisnial  sac.  Conditions  of  blood- 
pressuiv  mav  noticeably  atlcct  the  nun-mur,  so  that  it  disappears  and  reappears 
from  timr  to  time.  1 1"  the  aneurism  be  filled  with  blood-clots,  the  bruit  may 
<li>appear,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  never  heard.  Aneurisms  near  the  aortic  valves 
fmiuently  gives  rise  to  a  diastolic  murnuir  in  addition  to  the  systolic,  when  the 
valves  have  become  incomj)ctent  from  over-stretching  of  the  orifice  or  from 
seci»ndarv  <liscasc  of  the  valve-segments.  Probably  in  some  cases  the  diastolic 
murnnu-  mav  l>e  duo  to  regurgitation  from  the  vessel  beyond  the  aneurism  into 
the  s»»\  but  this  is  i-ertainly  of  rare  occurrence.  The  murmurs  generated  in 
an  aneurism  are  sometimes  very  loud,  as  in  a  recent  case  under  my  observation 
in  whieh  a  loud  to-and-fro  murmur  was  audible  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  from 
the  patient. 

A  sign  of  considerable  value,  especially  in  deep-seated  aneurisms  and  in 
thase  in  which  tlu'  nun*mur  is  absent,  is  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second 
sound.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  aneurisms  situated  near  the  origin 
of  the  aorta,  ^^'hen,  however,  relative  or  organic  regurgitation  supervenes, 
the  .second  sound  may  be  wholly  absent.  A  faint  and  toneless  first  sound  is 
hejird  in  cases  of  aneurisms  whieh  have  come  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  or 
pnKluee«l  an  external  tumor.  It  is  synchronous  with  the  palpable  systolic 
shoek,  and  probably  results  from  this, 

Drummond  of  Newcastle  has  called  attention  to  a  sy.stolic  murmur  heard 
over  the  trachea,  and  probably  due  to  expulsion  of  air  at  each  distention  of 
the  sac. 

The  pulse  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism  sometimes  gives  valuable  indi- 
cations of  the  existence  or  seat  of  the  disease.  If  there  be  a  large  aneurism  of 
the  ascending  part  of  the  arch,  a  comparison  of  the  time  of  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist,  in  the  carotid,  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  femoral  vessels  with  that  of  the 
apex-beat  or  the  systolic  pulsation  of  the  tumor  often  shows  a  considerable 
delay  or  retardation.  This  is  of  course  explained  by  the  mechanical  slow-ing 
of  the  current  which  results  from  the  size  of  the  aneurismal  sac.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  pulses  are  all  weaker  than  normal,  and  in  the 
abdominal  aorta  or  femorals  there  may  be  complete  disappearance.  When  the 
aneurism  is  situated  in  the  tranverse  portion  of  the  arch,  the  innominate  artery 
being  uninvolved,  the  pulses  in  the  right  arm  and  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck  may  be  strong  and  almost  synchronous  with  the  apex-beat,  whereas  that 
of  the  left  side  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  are  decidedly  weak  and 
retarded.  Still  greater  alterations  in  individual  pidses  may  result  from 
occlusion  of  the  orifices  of  certain  vessels  in  the  aneurism  by  clots,  by  stretch- 
ing of  the  sac,  or  by  atheromatous  changes.  In  every  case,  therefore,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pulse  in  all  of  the  accessible  vessels  should  be  ascertained,  when 
deductions  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  aneurism  may  be  possible.  The 
sphygmographic  tracings  are  greatly  altered  by  interposition  of  an  aneurism 
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between  the  heart  and  the  peripheral  artery,  but  no  constant  features  are 
observable.  The  changes  which  are  most  characteristic  are  a  marked  obli(iuity 
of  the  up-stroke  and  obliteration  of  the  secondary  waves  on  the  descending 
line.     The  wave,  as  a  rule,  is  small,  and  the  height  of  the  curve  is  therefore 


Fig.  28. 


Sphygmogram  from  the  Right  Radial  Artery,  in  a  case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Ascending  Portion  of  the  Arch 

'  of  the  Aorta. 

reduced  (Fig.  28).  A  comj)arison  of  the  sphygmogram  of  the  two  radials 
mav  show  on  one  side  a  normal  curve  and  on  the  other  side  such  a  tracing  as 
has  been  described,  but  too  much  weight  must  not  be  attached  to  tliis  nieans 
of  investigation.     (See  Fig.  29.) 

Fig.  29. 


Right  Radial  Pulse. 


'    ■  Left  Radial  Pulse. 

Sphygmograms  of  the  Radial  Pulse  on  the  right  and  left  side,  from  a  case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Transverse 

Pan  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination  may  show  marked  pulsation  of  the  retinal 
arteries  on  the  affected  side,  and  little  or  none  at  all  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
cases  of  large  aneurisms  with  aortic  insufficiency,  but  to  a  less  extent  witliout 
this,  the  capillary  pulse  of  Quincke  is  sometimes  observed.  Decreased  ampli- 
tude or  even  extinction  of  the  pulse-wave  during  inspiration  (pulsus  para- 
doxus) is  occasionally  noted  in  the  arteries  whose  parent  trunk  springs  from 
an  aneurismal  sac. 

Marked  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  is  noted  in  many  cases  when 
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the  anoiirisiu  ivaolios  i-itiisiderablo  sizo ;  jukI  there  may  be  decided  undulation. 
If  the  iuforitir  vona  cava  is  pressed  upon,  distention  of  tiie  veins  of  the 
alHlnminal   walls  und  of  the  legs  may  be  observed. 

Traeheal  tui;i:;in!i;  is  a  sii:;ii  of  considerable  value  which  was  pointed  out  by 
Suri:tH)n-Maior  Oliver.  To  obtain  this  sign  the  patient  is  made  to  sit  or  stand 
upriirht  with  the  chin  depressed  so  as  to  relax  the  tissues  of  the  neck.  The 
cricoid  cartilage  is  then  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  pushed 
upward  so  as  to  stretch  tiie  traciiea,  when  a  downward  dragging  or  tugging  will 
Ik-  leh  at  each  svstole  oi"  the  heart.  This  tracheal  sign  is  most  marked  when 
the  aneurism  presses  downward  and  backward  against  the  left  bronchus,  but 
mav  cM-cur  when  it  has  other  situations  and  is  attached  to  the  trachea  or  neigh- 
l>orin<r  parts.  Sometimes  the  downward  movement  is  so  marked  as  to  be  readily 
visil)le  on  ins])ectiou  of  the  patient's  neck. 

Terminatious. — The  tendency  in  all  cases  of  aneurism  is  to  gradual  increase 
of  the  s;ic  until  some  portion  becomes  too  weak  to  withstand  the  blood  pressure, 
when  rupture  takes  place  and  death  ensues  from  haemorrhage.  Before  this 
time,  however,  death  may  occur  from  gradual  exhaustion,  or  suddenly  from 
heart  failure,  the  latter  being  particularly  common  when  aortic  regurgitation 
has  supervened.  The  fatal  termination  may  also  be  determined  by  intercur- 
rent attections  and  complications  such  as  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  pneumonia,  or 
embolism,  (^iily  in  rare  instances  does  deposition  of  blood-clots  within  the 
sac  lead  to  spontaneous  cure  of  the  aneurism. 

At  the  moment  of  rupture  of  the  sac  there  maybe  sharp  stabbing  pain,  and 
death  may  be  in.stantaneous.  In  other  cases  life  is  prolonged  for  some  time, 
sometimes  for  days,  and  the  symptoms  manifested — syncope,  rapid,  weak 
pulse,  depression  of  the  temperature,  cold  sweats — give  evidence  of  the  occur- 
rence of  large  haemorrhage.  In  rare  instances  the  patient  may  recover,  and 
survive  several  similar  attacks. 

The  po.sition  of  the  rupture  and  the  resulting  physical  signs  will  depend 
upon  the  seat  of  the  aneurism.  In  those  springing  from  the  aorta  just  above 
the  valves  rupture  into  the  pericardial  sac  is  not  unusual,  and  if  death  be  not 
too  sudden  is  attended  by  increase  of  the  area  of  prsecordial  dulness,  disap- 
pi^arance  of  the  apex-beat,  and  muffling  of  the  heart-sounds.  Aneurisms  of 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta  may  extend  to  the  right  and  rupture  into 
the  right  pleural  cavity,  and  those  of  the  descending  aorta  may  perforate  the 
left  pleura,  the  physical  signs  in  either  case  indicating  fluid  in  the  pleural  cav- 
ity. Rupture  into  the  bronchi  or  trachea  or  into  the  lung-structure  is  attended 
by  violent  haemoptysis,  and  is  usually  followed  by  rapid  death.  The  fatal  per- 
foration and  haemorrhage  are,  however,  usually  presaged  by  slight  tinging  of 
the  sputum  with  blood,  which  comes  from  the  granulations  or  ulceration  of 
the  trachea  or  bronchi  at  the  point  of  pressure  or  by  gradual  filtration  from 
the  aneurism  itself.  Large  aneurisms  which  have  perforated  the  chest-wall 
and  become  visible  as  external  tumors  may  occasion  gangrenous  sloughing  of 
the  skin  and  rupture  externally.  In  some  instances  of  this  kind  the  blood  may 
trickle  from  the  point  of  threatened  rupture  for  a  long  time  before  the  fatal 
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perforation   ensues.     Rupture  into  the  oesophagus   may  be  recognized  by  the 
vomiting  of  blood  and  by  the  appearance  of  bloody  evacuations. 

Very  rarely  the  aneurism  may  perforate  into  the  venae  cavse,  the  pulmonary 
artery,  or  the  auricular  cavities  of  the  heart  itself.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
communication  between  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  and  the  superior 
vena  cava  occurred  in  my  service  at  the  University  Hospital  some  years  since, 
and  in  the  report  made  by  Dr.  Griffith  and  myself  28  similar  cases  were  cited 
from  medical  literature.  The  condition  is  easily  recognized  when  there  are  sud- 
denly developed  congestion  and  oedema  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and 
when  signs  of  aneurism,  with  a  continuous  murmur  growing  louder  at  each 
systole,  are  detected  by  physical  examination.  Rupture  into  the  heart  or  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  generally  quickly  fatal,  but  life  may  be  preserved 
for  some  time. 

Diagnosis. — Two  problems  are  presented  in  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of 
the  thoracic  aorta  :  first,  the  determination  of  its  existence,  and,  second,  the 
exact  point  of  origin. 

The  first  point  may  present  little  difficulty  when  the  aneurism  is  large  and 
there  are  distinct  pulsation  and  tumor,  but  offers  great  difficulty  if  the  aneurism 
be  small  and  deep-seated.  Aneurisms  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta,  which  not 
infrequently  spring  from  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  are  especially  apt  to  remain 
latent,  and  are  therefore  easily  overlooked.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms 
present  are  so  indefinite  in  nature  that  the  existence  of  aneurism  is  not  deter- 
mined even  after  the  most  careful  examination. 

Obscure  thoracic  pain,  anginoid  seizures,  and  neuralgias  radiating  along  the 
brachial  plexus  or  the  lower  intercostal  nerves  should  always  give  rise  to  sus- 
picion, and  should  lead  to  careful  examination.  The  points  of  value  in  deter- 
mining the  diagnosis  are  circumscribed  area  of  dulness  in  the  region  of  the 
aorta,  pulsation  and  thrill  over  the  same  area,  accentuation  of  the  second  sound, 
systolic  murmur,  and  changes  in  the  character  or  time  of  the  pulses.  Any  one 
of  these  signs  may  be  present  without  aneurism,  but  the  combination  is 
strongly  indicative  of  this  lesion.  Tracheal  tugging  is  an  additional  sign  of 
value,  but  is  frequently  absent. 

In  another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  obscure  marked  dyspnoea 
and  cough,  with  signs  of  bronchial  irritation,  are  prominent  symptoms  from 
the  beginning.  I  have  before  referred  to  a  case  of  this  kind  which  terminated 
fatally,  and  in  which  a  small  aneurism  no  larger  than  a  walnut  was  found 
compressing  the  left  bronchus,  into  which  it  had  ruptured.  In  such  cases  a 
careful  comparative  examination  of  the  respiratory  sounds  and  vocal  fremitus 
on  the  two  sides,  with  laryngoscopic  and  tracheoscopic  examination,  is  always 
of  value,  and  may  establish  the  diagnosis. 

The  conditions  with  Avhich  thoracic  aneurism  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded 
are  solid  tumors,  simple  abnormal  pulsation  of  the  aorta,  and  pulsating  empy- 
ema. 

The  tumors  most  likely  to  simulate  aneurism  are  glandular  enlargements  and 
sarcomatous  or  cancerous  growths  of  the  mediastinum,  and  in  certain  cases  the 
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diapiosis  is  praotirally  impossible,  li"  i)iils:itioii  be  marked,  it  will  be  noted 
that  in  tumor  this  is  qniek,  and  not  deliberate  nor  expansile  as  in  aneurism, 
and  the  fonv  is  ran'lv  as  «zreat.  The  auseultatory  phenomena  may  be  simu- 
lutetl  in  tumor.  l)nt  the  systolic  murmur  is  rarely  as  pronounced  and  the  decided 
acxfutnation  of  the  stn-ond  sound  is  nearly  always  wanting.  Tlie  diastolic 
^hoek  on  palpation  and  tracheal  tugging  are  also  absent ;  and  pain  is  more 
ctinunonlv  present  in  aneurism  than  in  tumor.  Tiie  history  and  general  con- 
dition ot*  the  patient  arc  also  of  value  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis.  Aneurism 
ociMii-s  nuvst  freipiently  in  persons  fi'om  thirty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age,  whose 
labor  has  Invn  severe,  or  who  have  had  syphilis,  but  the  general  health  is 
often  little  atleeted  ;  tumor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  common  before  the 
agv  of  forty  years,  the  history  of  syj^hilis  is  no  more  frequent  than  among 
jHM.pJc  in  general,  and  cachexia  and  secondary  nodules  in  the  axillary  or  cervi- 
«'al  glands  are  frequently  observed. 

Marked  pulsation  in  the  aorta  may  be  present  in  aortic  regurgitation,  in 
cases  in  which  the  margin  of  the  right  lung  is  retracted,  and  in  spinal  curva- 
ture with  displacement  of  the  aorta.  In  each  of  these  the  diagnosis  is  often 
ditlicult,  though,  as  a  rule,  symptoms  indicative  of  pressure  and  pain  are  less 
marke<l,  while  the  auscultatory  signs  and  the  characters  of  the  pulse  observed 
in  aneurism  are  absent.  Simple  dynamic  pulsation  of  the  aorta,  of  neurotic 
origin,  seems  to  have  been  present  in  the  case  of  INIurray  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
which  Bramwell  reports,  but  this  condition  is  so  rare  that  it  need  scarcely  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  diagnosis. 

Empyema  may  occasion  an  external  tumor  near  the  heart  from  which  it 
receives  communicated  pulsation.  The  impulse,  however,  is  not  so  clearly  cir- 
cumscribed, nor  so  forcible  and  expansile  as  in  aneurism,  nor  is  it  attended  with 
the  auscultatory  phenomena  met  with  in  the  latter.  Pressure  symptoms  and 
the  altered  character  of  the  pulse  are  wanting,  whereas  the  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  pleural  effusion  are  commonly  present. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  position  of  the  aneurism  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
point  of  pulsation,  upon  the  character  of  the  various  pulses,  and  upon  the 
associated  symptoms. 

Aneurisms  of  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch  grow  to  the  right  or  forward, 
and  commonly  cause  pulsation  above  the  third  rib  and  to  the  right  of  the  ster- 
num. The  right  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  may  be  compressed,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  right  lung  may  be  greatly  deficient.  If  the  orifice  of  the  innomi- 
nate arteiy  be  involved,  the  pulse  at  the  right  wrist  may  be  greatly  altered.  In 
rare  cases  the  aneurism  may  project  forward  and  downward  over  the  origin 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  aneurism  of  the  latter,  as  in 
the  case  of  Huber.  Aneurisms  involving  the  innominate  artery  alone  are 
recognized  by  the  existence  of  pulsation  and  tumor  extending  far  above  the 
clavicle,  by  the  great  alteration  of  the  right  pulse  and  by  the  normal  character 
of  the  left. 

Aneurisms  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  aorta  project  anteriorly  or 
upward.     The  upper  portion  of  the  sternum  may  be  pushed  forward  and  pul- 
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sate,  or  the  tumor  may  be  felt  in  the  suprasternal  fossa.  If  the  innominate 
artery  be  not  involved,  the  right-radical  pulse  may  be  normal,  whereas  the  left 
radial  and  the  femoral  pulses  are  greatly  retarded  and  weakened.  Pressure 
symptoms  are  particularly  frequent. 

Aneurisms  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta  frequently 
remain  obscure  until  tumor  and  pulsation  are  detected  to  the  left  of  the  spinal 
column.  The  retardation  of  the  femoral  pulse  and  the  physical  signs  deter- 
mined in  the  examination  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  circulatory  system  are  of 
great  importance.  Cases  of  indefinite  obstruction  of  the  oesophagus  and  of 
obscure  neuralgic  pains  in  the  back  or  of  obstinate  intercostal  neuralgia,  should 
always  lead  to  a  careful  examination. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  always  most 
grave.  Recovery  may  take  place  spontaneously  or  under  treatment,  but  can 
rarely  be  expected.  Rupture  may  occur  at  any  moment,  or  sudden  death  may 
result  from  other  causes.  Lebert  analyzed  a  large  number  of  cases  and  found 
the  duration  of  life  from  the  time  of  the  first  distinct  symptoms  to  be  about 
fifteen  to  eighteen  months.  Sacculated  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  part  of  the 
arch  are  more  favorable  for  treatment,  and  are  of  longer  duration  than  are 
those  of  the  transverse  or  descending  portions,  which  are  more  frequently 
ectatic.  Cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  patient  survived  for  as  much  as  ten 
years  after  an  external  tumor  had  appeared,  but  such  are  highly  exceptional. 
In  one  truly  extraordinary  instance  a  letter-carrier  pursued  his  arduous  work 
for  years,  although  presenting  the  most  enormous  aneurism  of  the  descending 
aorta  I  have  ever  observed.  When  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  trachea,  the 
bronchi,  or  the  oesophagus,  a  fatal  termination  may  be  expected  within  a  very 
short  time — a  few  weeks  or  months.  The  condition  of  the  general  health  and 
the  nature  of  the  patient's  occupation  will  determine  the  length  of  life  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

Treatment. — The  object  of  treatment  is  to  promote  clotting  within  the 
aneurism  and  subsequent  contraction  of  the  sac.  Conditions,  therefore,  which 
favor  coagulation  are  to  be  induced.  These  are  reduction  of  the  quantity  and 
pressure  of  the  blood,  slowing  of  the  blood-stream,  and  increased  coagulability 
of  the  blood. 

The  method -of  treatment  suggested  by  Tufnell,  and  known  by  his  name, 
favors  the  development  of  the  conditions  named,  and  is  certainly  of  value  in 
prolonging  life  if  not  in  establishing  a  permanent  cure.  The  essential  ele- 
ments in  Tufnell's  treatment  are  rest  and  restriction  of  the  diet.  The  j)atient 
should  be  placed  absolutely  at  rest,  and  should  make  as  little  mental  or  physi- 
cal exertion  as  possible.  By  these  means  the  cardiac  pulsation  and  the  blood-pres- 
sure are  considerably  reduced,  but  if  the  patient  cannot  lie  in  bed,  he  must  be 
kept  as  nearly  free  from  exertion  as  possible  in  some  other  posture.  The  diet 
should  be  rigidly  restricted,  especially  the  liquid  portions.  Tufnell  advised  two 
ounces  of  bread  and  butter  and  two  ounces  of  milk  for  breakfast;  two  or  three 
ounces  of  bread,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  meat,  with  two  to  four  ounces  of 
milk  or  claret,  for  dinner ;  and  two  ounces  of  bread  and  two  ounces  of  milk 
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for  Mippor :  but  it  will  l)C  tbuiul  in  praotioe  that  few  patients  will  submit  to  so 
r.uliril  a  mliu-tion  of  food.  A  sonu'what  more  liberal  allowance  of  solids  and 
drink  n.nst  therefore  ho  admitted.  Tlu'  eifeet  of  this  form  of  diet  is  the  dimi- 
nntinn  oi'  the  .inant  itv  cf  the  blood,  and  probably  an  increase  of  its  specific  grav- 
ily  and  coa-ulabilitv'.  R<'si  uKh  restriction  of  diet  certainly  oifers  some  hope 
of  obliteratii>n  in  eases  of  saecidar  anem'ism,  but  is  practically  difficult  to  carry 
out.  Small  doses  of  morphine  or  other  sedatives  may  be  used  at  the  same 
time  to<pjiet  the  patient  or  to  control  pain,  but  for  the  latter  symptom  particu- 
larlv  the  iinlide  of  potassiimi  is  a  remedy  of  surprising  power.  It  should  be 
jriv.-n  from  the  start  in  doses  of  five  or  ten  grains  three  times  daily,  and  may 
W  increas<Hl  to  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  latter  quantities  are 
mnuxissarv.  The  manner  of  action  is  doubtful.  Probably,  however,  it  is  by 
rcilnciion  of  the  blood-pressure  with  stimulation  of  the  excretions  that  the  drug 

excR'ises  its  power. 

Systematic  bloodletting  is  another  adjunct  of  great  value  in  addition  to  Tuf- 
nell's  treatment.  Six  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  may  be  abstracted  from  the 
veins  of  the  arms  every  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  provided  the  patient  does  not 
Uwme  excessively  aniemic.  The  effect  of  bleeding  is  to  decrease  the  blood- 
pressure  and  to  increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  results  which  would 
manifVstlv  be  offset  or  prevented  by  hydremia  should  this  follow  the  loss  of 
blocnl.  Bleeding  as  a  curative  measure  is  therefore  of  greatest  value,  or 
perhaps  of  any  value  only,  in  the  early  stages  when  the  general  health  of 
the  patient  has  been  little  impaired. 

Various  forms  of  local  treatment  have  been  advised,  and  sometimes  good 
results  have  been  obtained.  Even  deligation  of  the  carotid  or  of  the  subcla- 
vian artery  has  been  tried,  but  it  is  of  questionable  propriety.  The  insertion 
of  horse-hair,  fine  catgut,  or  wire,  galvano-pinicture,  injection  of  styptics,  and 
the  combination  of  electrolysis  with  insertion  of  wire  have  all  been  advocated, 
and  may  be  resorted  to  when  fair  trial  has  been  made  of  rest,  restriction  of 
diet,  and  potassium  iodide.  In  the  operation  of  galvano-puncture  a  needle 
insulatal  to  near  the  point  is  introduced  into  the  sac  and  attached  to  the  positive 
pole  of  the  battery.  The  negative  pole,  connected  with  a  large  flat  electrode, 
is  placed  over  the  abdomen,  and  a  rather  strong  current,  whose  power  has  first 
been  testal  by  inserting  a  needle  connected  with  the  positive  pole  in  the  white 
of  an  egg  and  noting  its  power  to  coagulate  the  albumin,  is  then  allowed  to 
pass  for  one  or  several  hours.  Consolidation  of  the  sac  may  be  very  decided 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  operation,  but  the  clots  may  be  subse- 
quently absorbed.  There  is  always  the  danger  of  weakening  the  walls  of  the 
.sac  and  producing  haemorrhage,  and  also  a  less  immediate  danger  of  embolism. 
Neither  of  these,  however,  is  sufficient  to  forbid  the  operation  in  suitable  cases. 
The  most  favorable  are  saccular  aneurisms,  or  such  as  have  perforated  the  chest- 
wall  and  formed  an  adventitious  sac  externallv. 

The  introduction  of  wire  or  other  filiform  material  into  the  sac  is  a  method 
of  treatment  instituted  by  Moore  of  London,  which  has  sometimes  caused  oblite- 
ration of  the  aneurism.     Of  late  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to 
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Loreta's  method,  in  which  electrolysis  is  combined  with  the  introduction  of 
wire.  Several  feet  of  fine  silver  wire  are  passed  through  a  hypodermic  needle 
directly  from  the  spool,  so  that  the  wire  curls  up  within.  This  is  attached  to 
the  positive  pole,  the  negative  being  connected  with  a  surface  pad  or  with  an 
insulated  needle  introduced  into  the  sac.  A  current  is  then  passed  through  as 
in  the  method  of  simple  galvano-puncture.  Good  results  have  been  obtained 
from  this  method  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  final  judgment  cannot  as  vet  be 
formed  regarding  the  dangers  and  the  relative  value  compared  with  other 
forms  of  local  treatment.  It  may  be  of  temporary  advantage  in  some  cases 
to  prevent  threatened  rupture,  though  no  permanent  cure  be  possible.  Injec- 
tion of  solutions  of  perchloride  of  iron  or  other  styptics  is  dangerous  and 
valueless. 

Many  drugs  have  been  advocated  for  the  effect  upon  the  vessels  or  upon, 
the  heart.  Many  years  since  Langenbeck  advised  the  injection  of  ergotine  or 
ergot  to  contract  the  sac,  but  this  treatment  has  properly  fallen  into  disuse.  In 
cases  in  which  temporary  over-action  of  the  heart  is  noted  I  have  sometimes 
found  aconite  a  valuable  remedy.  It  should  be  used  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
two  drops  every  hour  or  two  until  the  pulse  grows  moret;'anquil,  if  this  effect 
is  produced  by  a  few  doses ;  but  prolonged  use  of  aconite  must  be  discouraged. 
When  blood-pressure  is  excessive,  nitro-glycerin  is  a  remedy  of  decided  value, 
but,  as  a  rule,  should  yield  place  to  venesection.  Digitalis  has  been  used  to 
steady  the  heart's  action,  but  is  of  more  than  doubtful  value,  since  it  may  so 
increase  blood-pressure  as  to  lead  to  rupture  of  the  sac.  In  the  final  stages 
failing  heart-power  may  render  the  use  of  digitalis,  strychnine,  or  alcohol 
advisable  or  necessary. 

Recent  studies  of  the  physiology  of  coagulation  encourage  the  hope  that  the 
use  of  calcium  salts  may  prove  of  value  in  promoting  clotting,  but  practical 
results  have  not  as  yet  been  obtained. 

Certain  special  symptoms  require  additional  treatment.  Pain  may  be  con- 
trolled sufficiently  by  the  iodide  of  potassium,  but  in  the  late  stages  morphine 
often  becomes  necessary.  Extreme  dyspna?a  or  cyanosis  is  relieved  by  free 
venesection.  If  moderate  and  slowly  developed,  saline  purges  or  elaterium 
may  be  of  value.  Urgent  dyspnoea  may  seem  to  demand  tracheotomy  in  cases 
in  which  spasm  of  the  larynx  appears  evident,  but  the  operation  is  generally 
useless,  from  the  fact  that  pressure  upon  the  trachea  or  bronchi  is  generally 
present  in  these  instances.  Dropsy  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
employed  in  cardiac  affections,  but  active  measures  must,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided. 
Southey's  drainage-tubes  may  be  employed  and  may  for  a  time  be  of  great 
value.  External  rupture  of  aneurisms  is  sometimes  retarded  by  painting  the 
surface  with  collodium  or  solution  of  gutta-percha,  or  by  applying  a  shield  of 
metal  or  felt.     The  value  of  galvano-puncture  in  such  cases  has  been  referred 

to. 

Aneurism  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery. 

Dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  not  unusual  in  mitral  disease,  in 
phthisis,  emphysema,  or  other  conditions  which  obstruct  the  lesser  circulation. 


42(j  y)/.s7;.i.sy:.s  or  Tin:  blood- vessels. 

In  si>me  c-asi-s  tlu'  dilatation  is  very  luarkod,  the  trunk  of  tlie  vessel  reach- 
ini;  a  iliaincter  c»f  as  nuu-h  as  two  inehes,  and  all  of  the  branches  likewise 
being  dilatinl.  Stn'oiidary  selerosis  anil  atheroma  are  not  unusual  in  these 
cases.  Relative  insutlieienev  of  tlu^  semilunar  leaflets  occurs  when  the  dila- 
tatiiin  Uxinucs  markcHl.  There  may  be  visible  pulsation  to  the  left  of  the 
gtermiin  in  thr  third  intercostal  space,  and  not  rarely  a  thrill  is  felt  in  ad- 
dition to  the  pulsation,  (^n  auscultation  a  systolic  murmur,  ])ropagated  up- 
war»l  and  to  tlie  left,  is  <;enerally  audible,  and  if  relative  insufficiency  of 
the  pnlmonarv   valves  becomes  established,  a  diastolic  murmur  may  also  be 

heard. 

Aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  extremely  rare,  for  the  arterial 
thauircs  neeess;nv  to  the  development  of  aneurism  are  very  unusual  in  this 
vt>s>el.  Occasionally,  however,  small  saccular  or  spindle-shaped  aneurisms 
of  the  truidv,  or  less  commonly  of  other  j)arts,  of  the  pulmonary  artery  have 
been  reoordtnl. 

The  svuii^onis  in  case  of  a  large  aneurism  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
which  (H'cur  in  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  but  the  evidences  of  disturbance 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  of  weakness  of  the  right  heart  are  prominent. 
Cvanosis  or  liviility,  marked  dyspnoea,  with  cough  and  expectoration,  are  gen- 
erallv  decide*!  symptoms.  Pain  is  rarely  absent  if  the  sac  has  grown  to  con- 
siderable size. 

On  physical  examination  pulsation,  and  even  some  prominence,  maybe  seen 
in  the  third  interspace  at  the  left  border  of  the  sternum.  On  palpation  the 
systolic  pulsation  may  be  attended  by  a  thrill,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  diastolic 
shtK'k  coincident  with  closure  of  the  semilunar  valve.  Percussion  over  the  area 
of  })ulsation  reveals  a  dull  or  flattened  note,  but  the  exact  extent  will  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  adjacent  lung.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  lung  may  be  so 
retracted  that  the  percussion-note  in  the  pulmonary  region  is  decidedly  dull, 
though  neither  dilatation  nor  aneurism  of  the  artery  be  present.  A  loud, 
superficial  systolic  murmur  is  heard  on  auscultation,  and  is  transmitted  to  the 
left  and  upward.     The  second  sound  is  distinctly  accentuated. 

Aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  rarely  reaches  large  size,  but  tends  to 
rupture  into  the  pericardial  sac.  Aneurism  and  dilatation  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  simple  pulsation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  due  to  retraction  of  the  left 
lung.  The  physical  signs  on  j)alpation  and  pressure  may  be  the  same,  but  on 
auscultation  the  sounds  may  be  entirely  normal,  or,  though  a  functional  sys- 
tolic murmur  be  present,  the  marked  accentuation  of  the  second  sound  is  gen- 
erally absent.  When  visible  bulging  is  present,  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  is 
almost  certain,  and  especially  if  pressure-symptoms  supervene. 

The  prognosis  is  highly  unfavorable. 

Treatment  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  obtain  in  cases  of 
aortic  aneurism. 

^Minute  or  miliary  aneurisms  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  are  not  uncommon  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  are  found  most  fre- 
quently in  the  branches  in  the  walls  of  cavities.     They  result  from  the  local- 
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ized  weakening  of  the  vessel-wall  occasioned  by  degeneration  of  the  adven- 
titia  bordering  on  caseous  foci,  and  frequently  rupture,  causing  haemoptysis. 

Aneurism  of  the  Coronary  Arteries. 

Aneurism  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  very  rare.  Any  part  of  either  vessel 
may  be  aifected,  and  there  is  generally  a  high  degree  of  arterio-sclerosis  pres- 
ent in  the  affected  portion  which  has  on  this  account  become  weakened  and 
dilated.  Occasionally  embolism  leads  to  dilatation  above  the  point  of  occlu- 
sion, or  at  that  point  if  the  walls  of  the  artery  become  diseased.  The  aneu- 
risms are  generally  quite  small,  but  in  marked  cases  grow  to  the  size  of  a  small 
nut.     There  may  be  one  or  several  on  the  same  vessel. 

Age  predisposes,  because  arterial  disease  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  those  of 
advanced  age ;  but  a  remarkable  case,  in  which  three  aneurisms  of  the  coro- 
nary arteries  were  found  in  a  boy  of  seven  years  who  had  died  with  scarlat- 
inal dropsy,  was  reported  by  Dr.  Gee.  The  aneurism  may  rupture  into  the 
pericardial  sac  or  may  erode  the  wall  of  the  heart  by  pressure,  and  lead  to 
cardiac  rupture.  In  either  case  the  symptoms  are  those  of  rupture  of  the 
heart.  Before  rupture  takes  place  there  are  no  distinctive  symptoms,  and  the 
condition  cannot  be  recognized  during  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  peculiar  form  of  arterial  disease  described  by  Kussmal  and  Maier 
under  the  name  of  "periarteritis  nodosa"  not  infrequently  affects  the  coronary 
vessels.  According  to  Eppinger,  this  condition  is  really  one  of  congenital 
aneurism. 

Aneurism  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta  and  its  Branches. 

Aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  far  less  frequent  than  that  of  the 
thoracic  aorta.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  male  sex,  between  the  ages  of  thirty- 
five  and  fifty  years,  and  the  causes  are  the  same  as  in  thoracic  aneurisms. 
The  usual  situation  is  near  the  coeliac  axis,  and  frequently  the  root  of  this  trunk 
is  involved  in  the  sac.  Of  103  cases  collected  by  Lebert,  but  3  occurred  at  or 
near  the  bifurcation. 

Symptomatology. — The  most  decided  symptom  and  the  most  constant  is 
pain.  At  first  this  may  be  sharp  and  shooting  in  character,  radiating  from  the 
back,  round  the  abdomen  to  the  umbilicus  or  down  into  the  legs.  Later  the  pain 
may  become  of  a  dull,  gnawing,  or  boring  nature,  when  erosion  of  the  vertebrae 
is  taking  place.  '  Gastric  disturbances  are  frequent,  particularly  vomiting ;  and 
there  may  be  paroxysms  of  intense  gastralgia.  Severe  colic-like  pain  may  also 
be  due  to  embolism  of  the  mesenteric  artery.  Congestion  of  the  kidneys  or  of 
the  spleen  may  result  from  pressure  on  the  corresponding  veins.  When  the 
bodies  of  adjacent  vertebrae  become  eroded,  paraesthesia  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  and  finally  paraplegia,  may  be  observed.  Jaundice  is  an  occasional 
symptom. 

Physical  Signs. — The  tumor  may  be  evident  on  inspection  of  the  abdomen, 
and  may  present  distinct  pulsation.  The  impulse  is  felt  to  be  heaving  and 
expansile,  and  occasionally  in  aneurisms  just  beneath  the  diaphragm  a  diastolic 
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.\uH-k  .^  .onuuunuatcd  iVoiu  the  hoart.  A  systolic  thrill  may  be  pal]ml)le. 
Oi,  aiiscultativ.n  ii  Icuc-los.^  systolic  sound  is  sometimes  heard,  but  more  fre- 
.MU'i.tly  a  >c.<t  bruit  or  murmur.  Diastolic  murmurs  are  very  rare.  The  fem- 
oral pldst^  is  oWvu  retarded  and  noticeably  ^veak.  Frank  called  attention  to 
the  incrcasi-d  tension  which  may  be  produced  in  the  femoral  arteries  by  pressure 
on  the  aneurism,  an.l  to  I  lie  intermission  of  a  few  beats  immediately  after  the 
pressure  is  withdrawn.  This  procedure,  however,  as  well  as  that  of  Scheele, 
^^\xo  iliMnonstratcHJ  the  increased  tension  of  the  sac  when  the  femoral  vessels 
wore  coniprt>s.«ie<l.  entails  t^rave  dano;er. 

rrM/u'/^f/ZoM.^.— Abdominal  aneurisms  may  rupture  into  the  peritoneum, 
tlie  duiHlenmn.  the  >t(.iuaeh,  the  pleura,  the  retroperitoneal  space,  the  bladder, 
or  tlu'  spinal  canal.  Kxternal  rupture  is  very  rare.  Rupture  into  the  vena 
rava  inferior  souietinics  occurs,  and  gives  rise  to  great  dyspnoea,  dropsy,  and 
other  evidenei's  of  disturbance  of  the  circulation. 

Diagnosis.— Aneurisms  of  the  descending  part  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are 
ili>tingnislK\l  i)v  their  position  ami  often  by  evidences  of  intrathoracic  pres- 


to 
sure. 


Dvnainic  pulsation  of  the  aorta  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  marked 
undulation,  not  rarely  forcible  and  visible,  and  often  attended  with  palpable 
thrill  and  with  a  systolic  murmur.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  emaciated, 
neura.<thcnic  women  than  in  men.  It  is  to  be  carefully  excluded  by  the 
absence  of  distinct  evidences  of  pressure,  and  especially  by  the  absence  of 
a  ])alpable  tnuKtr.  Simple  pulsation,  thrill,  and  murmur  may  be  present 
in  either  condition. 

Severe  paroxysms  of  gastralgia  or  lumbago  of  obscure  origin  should  lead 
to  earefnl  physical  examination  for  aneurism. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  extremely  grave,  though  recovery  is  not 
impossible.     Spontaneous  cure  is  occasionally  noted. 

The  general  methods  of  treatment  adopted  in  thoracic  aneurism  are  to  be 
used,  and  in  addition  pressure  may  be  made  on  the  proximal  portion  of  the 
aorta,  the  patient  being  kept  under  chloroform.  In  one  case  this  treatment 
was  unsuccessful  until  the  third  trial  was  made.  Pressure  has  been  continued 
as  long  as  fifty-two  hours.  Unnecessary  violence  must  be  avoided  lest  injury 
be  done  to  the  sac. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Cgeliac  Axis  are  not  infrequent  in  association  with 
aneurism  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  but  its  branches  may  also 
be  involved  independently. 

Aneurism  of  the  Splenic  Artery  is  occasionally  met  with.  Usually 
the  .sac  is  small  and  there  may  be  .several ;  in  rare  cases  are  large  splenic  aneu- 
risms observed.  The  symptoms  are  indefinite  in  nature.  Nearly  always  there 
is  deep  abdominal  pain,  not  rarely  referred  to  the  back.  A  tumor  may  some- 
times be  felt,  and  a  systolic  bruit  is  heard  on  au.scultation.  Gastric  disturb- 
ances, vomiting,  and  even  severe  haeraatemesis,  are  sometimes  observed.  Intra- 
peritoneal rupture  may  occasion  sudden  death. 

Aneurism  of  the  Hepatic  Artery  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  symp- 
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toms  are  indefinite  in  nature.  Pressure  may  be  exerted  upon  the  venous  trunks 
or  biliary  duct,  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  with  jaundice  may  occur. 

Aneurism  of  the  Supeeior  or  Inferior  Mesenteric  Artery  is 
exceedingly  rare,  but  the  former  vessel  is  the  one  most  frequently  affected. 
Pain  in  the  epigastric  or  lumbar  region  is  usually  present.  A  tumor  with  a 
systolic  murmur  may  be  detected  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen,  and 
embolic  manifestations  may  result  from  detachment  of  portions  of  the  clots 
within  the  aneurism  and  obstruction  of  terminal  bi-anches  of  the  mesenteric 
arteries.  The  termination  is  usually  in  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Compression  through  the  abdominal  walls  has  been  practised  with  the  success. 

Aneurism  of  the  Eenal  Arteries  is  occasionally  observed.  Small 
ones  are  not  rare,  but  large  sacs,  such  as  those  recorded  by  Byrom  Bramwell, 
are  very  uncommon.     Rupture  into  the  retro-peritoneal  cavity  may  take  place. 

Stenosis  of  the  Aorta. 

General  stenosis  of  the  aorta  is  a  congenital  condition  occurring  most  fre- 
quently in  chlorotic  girls,  and  is  associated  with  imperfect  development  of  the 
organs  of  reproduction.  Independently,  however,  of  these  cases  there  are 
occasionally  found  subjects  in  whom  the  aorta  remains  throughout  life  of  the 
size  it  had  in  childhood.  These  people  are  poorly  developed,  pale,  and  weak, 
with  reduced  vitality  and  little  power  of  resistance.  Virchow  called  attention 
particularly  to  the  hypoplasia  of  the  blood-vessels  in  persons  aifected  with, 
haemophilia. 

When  such  a  condition  is  present,  there  is  usually  also  more  or  less  endar- 
teritis, the  intima  becoming  puckered  and  wrinkled  and  the  seat  of  fatty 
degeneration.  These  conditions  may  finally  lead  to  the  formation  of  an 
aneurism  or  to  rupture.  Usually  the  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  and  dila- 
ted, and  a  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard  over  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Localized  constriction  of  the  aorta  may  be  found  near  the  ductus  arteriosus 
as  a  congenital  lesion.  It  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  vessel  on  the  proximal 
side,  and  to  various  degenerative  changes  in  the  walls.  On  the  distal  side  the 
vessel  may  be  smaller  than  normal  or  may  be  of  the  usual  calibre.  Localized 
stenosis  may  also  result  from  pressure  of  enlarged  mediastinal  glands  or  from 
syphilitic  infiltration  of  the  wall  of  the  aorta. 

Symptoms  may  be  entirely  wanting  or  there  may  be  evidences  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation,  with  consequent  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

Rupture  of  the  Aorta. 

Rupture  of  the  healthy  aorta  may  result  from  a  fall,  from  severe  blows  upon 
the  chest,  or  from  direct  injuries  by  stab-wounds  or  the  like.  More  frequently, 
however,  the  walls  have  been  previously  weakened  by  degenerative  changes  of 
the  media  or  intima,  when  sudden  strain  or  cardiac  excitement  leads  to  rupture 
at  the  point  of  disease.  Aneurism  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  all,  but  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  cause  of  rupture  of  tlie  aorta  itself  Very  rarely  localized 
or  general  stenosis  of  the  aorta,  especially  when  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  asso- 
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(.-iatttl  with  it,  (Kx>jisi(.»ns  rupture,  autl  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which 
the  vissi'l  had  Ihcii  involved  in  the  destructive  changes  of  adjacent  cancer  or 
ukvratiuii  "t"  the  (es()j)hat:;:us  or  of  caries  of  the  vertebrae. 

The  ruptiuv  is  generally  transvei-se,  and  is  most  frequently  found  just 
aUtve  the  aortic  valves,  the  blood  finding  its  way  into  the  pericardial  cavity. 
In  other  cases  the  perforation  is  higher  up,  and  leads  into  the  anterior  or  j)os- 
terior  nu^liastintiin  or  into  one  of  the  pleural  cavities.  Rupture  of  the  abdo- 
minal aorta  is  very  rare.  Rupture  of  the  intiuia  and  media  may  precede  that 
of  the  adventitia  by  a  considerable  interval,  and  the  blood  may  separate  the 
layers,  forming  a  dissecting  aneurism  and  never  leading  to  complete  rupture. 

At  the  moment  of  rupture  there  may  be  severe,  agonizing  pain,  with  a 
sense  of  laceration  or  bursting,  and  with  fear  of  impending  death.  Later, 
anaMuia,  loss  of  power,  and  collapse  give  evidence  of  the  internal  luemorrhage. 
When  the  fatal  issue  is  not  immediate,  physical  examination  may  reveal  the 
existencv  of  licjuid  in  the  pleural  or  jwricardial  cavnties.  In  cases  of  rupture 
of  the  intima  and  nu'dia,  followed  after  an  interval  by  perforation  of  the 
adventitia,  a  partial  recovery  from  the  primary  collapse  may  precede  the  fatal 
issue. 

The  diag-nosis  cannot  be  made  with  certainty  unless  there  have  been  evi- 
deiuvs  of  at>rtie  aneurism. 

Treatment,  as  a  rule,  is  of  no  avail,  but  in  cases  of  partial  rupture  abso- 
lute rest,  with  remedies  to  quiet  the  action  of  the  heart  and  promote  general 
trancpiility  might  insure  the  formation  of  a  dissecting  aneurism  and  prevent 
complete  rupture. 


DISEASES  OF  VEINS. 

Phlebitis. 
Phlebitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  veins,  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic, 
the  latter  resembling  in  its  nature  arterio-sclerosis,  and  therefore  receiving  the 
name  phlebo-sclerosis. 

Acute  Phlebitis. 
Acute  phlebitis  may  be  of  two  kinds:  thrombo-phlebitis,  in  which  a 
change  takes  place  in  the  contained  blood  before  the  wall  of  the  vein  is 
affected  ;  and  peri])hlebitis,  in  which  the  wall  of  the  vein  and  the  surround- 
mg  tissues  are  first  involved.  Phlebitis  occurs  where  the  circulation  is  slug- 
gish, and  on  account  of  the  anatomical  conditions  is  most  frequently  found  in 
the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  in  the  large  veins  of  the  pelvis,  or  in  those 
of  the  dura  mater. 

Etiology  and  Pathology.— Thrombo-phlebitis  is  the  more  common  of  the 
two  forms,  and  occurs  in  conditions  in  which  there  is  unusually  sluggish  circu- 
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lation,  and  in  which  there  seems  to  be  some  alteration  in  the  blood  favoring  its 
coagnlation.  A  clot  is  formed  within  the  vessel,  not  rarely  near  one  of  the 
valves,  and  later  the  vessel-wall  becomes  altered  as  in  periphlebitis.  Thrombo- 
phlebitis is  common  during  the  pnerperal  state  (phlegmasia  alba  dolens),  and 
occurs  in  cardiac  affections,  in  phthisis,  after  infectious  diseases,  particularly 
typhoid  fever,  in  septic  conditions,  and  in  other  states  of  lowered  vitality. 

In  periphlebitis  the  inflammatory  changes  first  affect  the  vessel-wall,  the 
thrombotic  process  within  being  secondary.  Nearly  always  the  vessel-wall 
becomes  affected  as  a  result  of  extension  of  inflammation  from  surrounding 
structures,  as  in  diffuse  cellulitis,  but  the  vein  may  be  primarily  involved  in 
rare  instances,  as  in  cases  of  chronic  phlebitis,  in  which  an  intercurrent  acute 
inflammation  supervenes,  or  after  traumatism  or  deligation  of  the  vein. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  vein  is  principally  affected,  showing  increased  vascu- 
larity and  cellular  infiltration,  as  a  result  of  which  the  vessel  ^becomes  consid- 
erably thickened  and  remains  patulous,  like  an  artery,  when  cut  through 
transversely.  The  inner  coat  loses  its  transparency,  becoming  of  a  dull  leaden 
color,  and  in  the  later  stages  may  be  eroded  and  stained  with  blood-pigment 
from  the  clot  within  the  vessel.  The  inflammatory  exudate  in  the  outer  wall 
of  the  vein  may  form  pus,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  abscess  in  the  vessel-wall 
(suppurative  phlebitis),  or  the  whole  wall  and  part  of  the  clot  may  break  down, 
forming  a  large  abscess.  When  the  thrombus  becomes  dislodged,  it  may  be 
carried  along  in  the  circulation  and  cause  a  sudden  fatal  termination.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  rapidly  disintegrated,  as  in  suppurative  phlebitis,  smaller 
portions  are  disseminated  as  emboli  and  give  rise  to  metastatic  abscesses. 

After  a  considerable  time  the  clot  may  become  organized  by  granulations 
extending  from  the  vessel-wall,  and  the  vein  is  thus  converted  into  a  fibrous 
cord — obliterative  phlebitis.  Calcification  may  take  place  in  the  thrombi  in 
other  cases,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  phleboliths  or  vein-stones.  Oblit- 
erative phlebitis  occurs  not  only  in  the  small  veins,  but  also  in  the  larger 
ones,  as  the  femoral,  or  even  the  vena  cava.  Rarely  indeed  is  there  complete 
restoration  of  the  vessel-walls  to  their  normal  size.  If  not  obliterated,  they 
are  very  much  thickened  and  remain  so.  Suppurative  phlebitis,  if  not  fatal, 
always  leads  to  complete  obliteration. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  phlebitis  are  those  of  obstruction, 
and  vary  according  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  thrombotic  change. 
Thus  a  parietal  thrombus  may  cause  so  little  obstruction  as  to  give  rise  to  no 
symptoms,  and  a  completely  obstructing  one  when  situated  in  vessels  with  free 
anastomosis  may  be  similarly  free  from  symptoms.  When  a  large  vem  is 
affected,  there  is  usually  severe  pain  with  tenderness  on  pressure.  At  times 
the  pain  is  intermittent  or  neuralgic  in  character.  The  limb  swells  and  be- 
comes stiff.  If  a  superficial  vein  be  diseased,  there  may  be  soft  oedema  with 
distinct  pitting  on  pressure,  whereas,  if  a  deep  vein  be  involved,  the  swelling 
is  tense  and  hard  and  more  painful.  In  the  latter  cases  the  pain  and  tume- 
faction may  be  the  only  symptoms,  but  in  superficial  phlebitis  there  is  a 
dusky-red  line  along  the  course  of  the  vein,  and  the  vein  itself  may  be  felt 
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as  a  s\vt)lliMi,  lianl.  i-ord-liko  stnioture  with  knot-like  prominences  correspond- 
inij  with  ihv  position  of  the  valves. 

Tlif  teniiH'ratinv  of  ilir  limK  varies.  l"^snally  at  the  outset  it  is  elevated, 
but  later,  when  the  eireulation  tails   and   c>?denia   increases,  the  temperature 

fairs. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  depend  upon  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
inllammation,  rarely  heinu,-  orave  excepting;  in  suppurative  cases,  with  disinte- 
j;i-.»tion  of  the  clot,  when  pyjomia  is  apt  to  be  developed.  In  these  cases  irreg- 
ular t't'ver,  i-hills,  and  sweats  s:;ive  evidence  of  the  toxsemic  state. 

Diagiiosis. — The  local  conditions  require  distinction  from  lymphangitis. 
The  latter  almost  always  depends  upon  some  local  injury,  is  usually  more 
ditVnsc.  ])resents  a  brighter  redness,  and  is  invariably  attended  with  adenitis  of 
the  ijlands  to  which  the  affected  vessels  lead. 

l'hlei)itis  mav  he  suspected  in  a  case  of  diffuse  cellulitis  surrounding  an 
imi>ortant  vein  if  there  be  a  sudden  increase  of  pain  and  swelling,  together  with 
enlargement  of  the  tributary  veins. 

I)eei>-seatwl  phlebitis  may  be  mistaken  for  neuralgia,  but  the  latter  is  unat- 
tendcnl  bv  wdema  and  marked  circulatorv  disturbances,  and  is  often  relieved 
rather  than  aggravated  by  pressure. 

Prognosis. — In  ordinary  cases  the  prognosis  is  good,  and  even  where  large 
branches  an'  obstructed  by  thrombo-phlebitis  the  collateral  circulation  is  usually 
establisheil.  Suj^purative  phlebitis,  however,  is  a  grave  affection,  and  if  it 
occur  in   internal  or";ans  is  nsuallv  fatal. 

Treatment. — The  affected  part  must  be  placed  as  nearly  at  rest  as  possible. 
Undui'  manipulation  or  friction  of  the  parts  is  always  attended  with  the  danger 
of  dislodging  parts  of  the  thrombus  and  causing  sudden  death.  The  limb 
should  be  elevated,  and  enclosed  in  cotton-wool  retained  in  place  by  light  turns 
of  a  roller  bandage.  Counter-irritants  applied  locally  are  often  of  great  advan- 
tage. In  mild  cases  the  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  painted  lightly  along  the 
course  of  the  vein  ;  in  more  severe  cases  blisters  may  be  of  value.  In  cases  in 
which  the  venous  repletion  is  excessive,  leeches  applied  locally  decrease  the  pain 
and  prevent  undue  stagnation  of  the  circulation.  Warm  fomentations  may  be 
of  value,  and  occasi(jnally  when  local  inflammatory  reaction  is  marked  cold 
applications  are  serviceable. 

Internally  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  use  of  quinine  and  of  other 
remedies  directed  to  the  patient's  general  condition.  Opium  may  be  needed 
when  pain  is  severe. 

Chronic  Phlebitis. 

Chronic  phlebititis  or  phlebo-sclerosis  may  result  from  acute  phlebitis  or 
may  be  a  primary,  chronic  process  in  veins  subjected  to  increased  blood-pres- 
sure, which  as  a  result  become  thickened  and  varicose.  Phlebo-sclerosis  may 
be  associated  with  arterio-sclerosis  as  a  result  of  the  same  causes.  x'Vraong  87 
cases  of  arterio-sclerosis  Huchard  found  sclerosis  of  the  veins  in  51. 

The  walls  of  the  veins  become  thicker  and  harder,  and   more  rigid  by  the 
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slow  growth  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  subsequently  hyaline  or  fatty  degeneration 
or  calcification  may  ensue  as  in  the  arteries.  In  the  larger  veins  atheromatous 
plates  and  ulcers  are  seen,  as  in  the  larger  arteries.  Cases  in  which  the  veins 
as  well  as  arteries  are  involved  have  been  designated  as  angio-sclerosis. 

Syphilitic  phlebitis  and  periphlebitis  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  portal  vein  and  in  the  umbilical  vein  of  new-born  children. 

Chronic  phlebitis  may  occasion  more  or  less  impediment  to  the  circulation, 
but  the  symptoms  are  more  directly  the  result  of  associated  arterio-sclerosis. 

Rest  with  counter-irritation  is  of  value  in  cases  in  which  peripheral  veins 
are  involved.  Counter-irritation  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery  in  particular 
is  often  attended  with  happy  results. 

Dilatation  of  the  Veins. 

Synonyms. — Phlebectasia ;  Varix  ;  Varicose  veins. 

Definition. — Dilatation  or  varicosity  may  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  veins, 
but  is  usually  found  in  those  of  the  lower  extremities,  in  the  plexus  about  the 
rectum,  and  in  those  of  the  spermatic  cord.  The  su})erficial  veins  are  more 
commonly  affected,  although  the  deep  veins  are  also  more  or  less  involved. 
Dilatation  of  the  veins  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  probably 
on  account  of  the  obstruction  offered  to  the  return  circulation  from  the  leo;s 
during  pregnancy ;  and  it  is  a  disease  of  later  life  rather  than  of  young 
persons. 

Etiology. — The  dilatation  is  directly  due  to  some  increase  of  the  distend- 
ing force  within  the  veins.  This,  as  a  rule,  results  from  some  local  obstruction 
to  the  venous  circulation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  weakened  condition 
of  the  walls  of  the  veins  themselves  plays  a  part  in  the  etiology,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  phlebectasia  is  a  disease  of  advancing  years  and 
debilitated  conditions.  Normally,  there  is  greater  venous  pressure  in  the 
veins  of  the  lower  extremities  than  elsewhere,  and  this  excess  becomes  con- 
siderable in  old  persons  with  generally  sluggish  circulation,  who  by  their  oc- 
cupation are  required  to  be  on  their  feet  during  a  large  part  of  the  day.  The 
importance  of  cardiac  weakness  in  the  production  of  dilatation  of  the  veins 
has  too  often  been  overlooked,  but  is  well  illustrated  in  cases  occurring  in 
elderly  persons  with  cardiac  degeneration  or  valvular  disease.  Even  though 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  be  present,  this  may  be  sufficient  only  to  partially 
overcome  the  arterio-sclerosis  or  valvular  defect,  and  not  adequate  to  main- 
tain the  venous  circulation  as  well. 

Local  obstructions  of  various  kinds  may  directly  occasion  increase  of  pres- 
sure within  the  vein  and  consequent  dilatation.  Obstruction  to  the  venous  cir- 
culation occasioned  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  by  the  pressure  of  a  gravid 
uterus  or  of  a  distended  sigmoid  flexure,  frequently  gives  rise  to  dilatation  of 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins.  Thrombo-phlebitis  or  a  tight  garter  may  similarly 
lead  to  varicosity  of  the  veins  of  the  leg. 

Often  in  mitral  disease  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  pul- 
monary veins,  and  there  may  be  varicosity  of  the  peripheral  veins  and,  in 
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:uKliti..ii.  of  those  of  tlio  liver  and  other  viscera,    when  secondary  tricuspid 

ivgnriritation  supervenes. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  veins  appear  knotted  from  greater  dilatation  at 
one  |<».rtion  than  another.  The  dilatation  at  one  point  may  aifect  the  entire 
ein-umfeivnee  of  the  wall,  while  at  another,  only  a  part  gives  way,  leading  to 
a  ItH-ali/iMl  huliring  or  pouch.  There  is  also  elongation  of  the  vein,  so  that  it 
lxi"»»mes  extrenu'ly  tortuous.  If  one  set  of  veins  be  obstructed  mechanically, 
the  trihutarv  veins  are  usually  also  dilated  from  the  increased  work   thrown 

upon  them. 

\'arieositv  begins  just  above  the  valves,  and  at  this  point  the  whole  vein 
lH-x..nies  uniformly  dilated,  so  that  the  valves  are  rendered  incompetent. 
When  the  latter  condition  has  become  established  general  dilatation  of  the 
veins  iinx'ceils  more  rajjidly,  lor  instead  of  several  columns  of  blood,  each  sup- 
|xn-te<l  bv  a  valve,  there  is  now  but  one  pressing  backward  upon  the  distal  por- 
tions ot'  tlic  vein. 

The  walls  are  usually  thicker  than  normal,  for  with  the  beginning  dilatation 
there  is  hvpertrophv  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  at  the  same  time  slow  inflam- 
mation otrurs,  with  cellular  infiltration  and  later  fibrous  overgrowth.  There  is 
also  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  the  walls,  leading  to  fatty  de- 
ffeneration  and  sometimes  calcification,  although  these  changes  are  less  common 
than  in  the  arteries.  Rarely  the  distention  is  so  acute  that  there  is  actually 
thinning  of  the  walls  and  even  rupture  of  the  vessel.  When  this  occurs  there 
is  usually  a  giving  way  of  the  overlying  skin  or  mucous  membrane  and  profuse 
iuemorrhafre.  With  the  slowed  circulation  and  inflammation  in  the  walls  it 
is  imt  an  uncommon  thing  late  in  the  disease  to  find  thrombosis  within  the 
vessels. 

Symptomatolog'y. — The  local  conditions  described  above  may  be  plainly 
visible,  or  the  thickened,  tortuous,  and  knotted  veins  may  be  felt  beneath  the 
skin.  There  is  generally  a  dull  aching  pain  in  the  part,  with  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness or  distention,  becoming  more  marked  after  the  patient  has  been  standing 
upright  or  Avalking  for  some  time.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  considerable  im- 
pediment to  the  circulation  there  is  apt  to  be  oedema  of  a  peculiarly  hard  and 
resisting  nature,  so  that  the  skin  does  not  pit  on  moderate  pressure.  Low^-grade 
inflammatory  processes  are  also  present,  and  lead  to  general  induration  of  the 
ti.ssues  surrounding  the  diseased  veins.  Troublesome  eczematous  conditions  of 
the  skin  and  indolent  ulcers  result  from  the  tendency  to  stasis  of  the  blood.  In 
the  ease  of  varicose  hsemorrhoidal  veins  considerable  local  inflammation  is 
frequently  met  with  around  the  veins. 

Treatment. — The  first-point  in  the  treatment  should  always  be  the  removal 
of  the  cause  when  possible.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels  and  to  the  condition  of  the  hepatic  circulation.  Scrupulous  care  is 
required  as  to  every  detail  of  personal  hygiene,  fbr  the  aflfected  veins  consti- 
tute a  point  of  least  resistance  upon  which  the  influence  of  every  imprudent 
exposure  or  exertion  is  sure  to  be  expended.     In  cases  in  which  cardiac  weak- 
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ness  is  an  etiological  factor  the  judicious  use  of  digitalis  or  nux  vomica  maybe 
of  service,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Locally,  elastic  bandages  or  stockings  may  be  applied  so  as  to  afford  evenly 
distributed  support  and  pressure.  The  patient  should  avoid  remaining  in  the 
erect  posture  for  long  periods  at  a  time. 

In  cases  in  which  the  venous  distention  and  thickening  have  become  fully 
established  surgical  treatment  may  be  required. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  MEDIASTINUM. 

By  WILLIAM  PEPPER. 


In  this  scrlion  will  be  considered  the  affections  of  the  cellular  and 
lymphatic  tissues  of  the  mediastinum  and  the  diseases  of  the  thymus 
plaud.  The  diseases  of  the  pericardium,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  large 
bloml- vessels  are  included  in  separate  chapters. 

Mediastinitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  cellular  and  fibrous  tissues  of  the  mediastinum  may 
bo  actite  or  chronic.  Acute  mediastinitis,  the  commoner  and  more  important 
condition,  runs  on  to  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  abscess,  whereas  the 
chronic  form  occasions  cicatricial  adhesions  of  the  pericardial  and  pleural  sur- 
faces and  of  the  other  structures  in  the  mediastinum. 

Acute  Mediastinitis,  or  abscess  of  the  mediastinum,  is  nearly  always 
traiunatic  in  nature,  resulting  from  penetrating  wounds  or  injury  to  the 
sternum,  ribs,  or  other  adjacent  structures.  Occasionally  abscess  of  the 
mediastinum  is  idiopathic,  arising  after  exposure  to  cold  ;  in  other  cases  it 
follows  infectious  fevers  or  pysemic  conditions,  and  is  embolic  in  nature.  The 
nuxliastinum  may  be  affected  secondarily  by  extension  in  caries  of  the  sternum 
and  ribs,  in  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  suppurative  lymphadenitis,  or  from  rupture 
of  a  tuberculous  cavity  of  the  lungs. 

Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  purulent  collection  may  occupy  the  anterior  or  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  but  the  former  is  far  the  more  frequent.  In  its  further 
enlargement  it  may  erode  the  chest-walls  and  break  externally  to  the  left  of 
the  sternum,  or  it  may  even  perforate  the  sternum  itself.  In  other  cases  rup- 
ture takes  place  into  the  pleural  or  pericardial  sac,  into  the  lungs  or  bronchi, 
or  into  the  oesophagus,  and  rupture  of  the  internal  mammary  artery,  and  even 
of  the  aorta,  has  occurred.  The  abscess  may  burrow  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  mav  extend  as  far  as  the  inguinal  region. 

When  the  disease  remains  localized,  the  pus  may  become  inspissated,  and  in 
the  case  of  small  abscesses  every  trace  of  the  disease  may  become  effaced. 

Symptomatolog-y. — As  a  rule,  mediastinal  abscess  is  accompanied  from 
the  beginning  with  gradually  increasing  pain  and  tenderness  under  the  sternum. 
Sometimes  there  is  merely  a  sense  of  constriction,  and  pain  of  a  throbbing  cha- 
racter is  occasionally  noted.     The  patient  is  restless,  loses  appetite,  and  presents 
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irregular  fever,  and  not  rarely  chills  and  sweats.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak, 
and  there  may  be  considerable  dyspnoea.  Decided  pressure-symptoms,  how- 
ever, are  unusual.  Cough  is  frequent  and  the  expectoration  may  be  blood- 
tinged.  In  abscesses  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
swallowing. 

The  physical  signs  may  be  distinctive.  Not  rarely  there  is  prominence 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  there  may  be  pulsation  communicated 
from  the  heart.  The  skin  is  reddened  and  may  pit  on  pressure,  and  on  per- 
cussion there  is  duluess  under  the  sternum.  The  heart-sounds  are  distant  and 
feeble. 

Duration  and  Prognosis. — The  disease  may  run  its  course  and  subside 
by  rupture  and  discharge  of  the  pus  in  a  few  weeks;  but  sometimes  the 
abscess  becomes  inspissated  and  chronic.  Grave  complications  may  occur  at 
any  time,  and  the  prognosis  must  therefore  be  exceedingly -guarded. 

Diagnosis. — Abscess  of  the  mediastinum  is  distinguished  from  aneurism 
by  the  absence  of  expansile  pidsation,  of  diastolic  shock,  and  of  the  ausculta- 
tory phenomena  of  aneurism.  The  pressure-symptoms  in  aneurism  are  much 
more  marked,  whereas  irregular  fever,  chills,  and  sweats  are  absent.  The 
history  furnishes  important  points  leading  to  the  proper  diagnosis. 

Tumor  of  the  mediastinum  is  excluded  by  the  rapid  and  febrile  course  of 
the  case,  by  the  acuteness  of  the  pain  and  other  symptoms,  and  by  the  absence 
of  secondary  deposits  in  other  situations. 

The  distinction  of  pericarditis  with  effusion  has  been  considered  in  the 
description  of  that  disease. 

Treatment. — The  patient  must  be  kept  at  rest  and  given  nutritious  though 
easily  assimilable  diet.  In  the  early  stage  ice-bags  or  Leiter's  coils  applied 
over  the  sternum  give  great  relief  and  probably  limit  the  severity  of  the 
inflammatory  process.  Leeches  are  also  of  value,  and  may  always  be  used 
when  the  indications  of  vascular  engorgement  are  present. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  sternum  has  been  trephined  and  drainage 
established  with  happy  result ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  well  to  wait  for  some 
evidence  of  pointing.  If  fluctuation  is  present,  the  abscess  should  always  be 
opened. 

In  the  later  stages  stinudating  and  supporting  remedies  will  be  required, 
and  at  any  time  signs  of  cardiac  weakness  demand  the  use  of  alcohol, 
ammonia,  or  other  stimulus. 

Chronic  Mediastinitis,  or  mediastino-pericarditis,  has  been  considered 
in  the  description  of  Pericarditis.  Occasionally  abscess  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  mediastinum  becomes  chronic,  or  tuberculous  lymphadenitis  may  occa- 
sion chronic  purulent  collections.  The  latter  will  be  included  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Tuberculous  Lymphadenitis. 

Acute  Lymphadenitis. 
Etiology. — The  lymphatic  glands  surrounding  the  bronchi  and  lying  upon 
the  spinal  column  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  are  enlarged  and  inflamed  in  a 
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variety  oi"  atlinlii'iis  o['  tlio  luiijis.  principally  in  the  bronchitis  of  influenza, 
lucasli's,  anil  wliiiopinj?  cough,  tuui  in  broncho-pneumonia.  Mediastinal  lymph- 
julcnitis  may  also  occur  in  more  remote  infectious  processes,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  facial  crvsipclas,  and  diphtheria.  Peter  and  de  Mussy  held  that  naso- 
pharyni;cal  diseases  frequently  occasion  enlargement  of  the  tracheal  and  bron- 
chial ijianils.  Acnt(<  lymphadenitis  is  more  frequent  in  young  persons  than 
in  those  of  niaturcr  age. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  glands  become  enlarged,  and  are  soft  and  moist 
from  the  presence  o['  inflammatory  oedema.  Their  color  is  usually  light  pink 
or  brownish,  but  in  the  later  stages  turns  to  a  grayish  hue.  If  the  inflam- 
matorv  jiroi-ess  be  intense,  abscess  may  result,  but  this  is  less  frequent  than  iu 
tulxM-eulous  lymphadenitis.  If  the  inflammation  be  long  continued,  permanent 
enlarirement  witli  sclerosis  of  the  glands  may  follow. 

Symptomatology. — In  exceptional  cases  the  glandular  enlargement  may 
be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  serious  pressure  upon  important  structures,  and  the 
.<;ynipt«)ms  then  are  those  met  with  in  mediastinal  tumor.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  trlauds  are  <mlv  moderately  enlarged,  and  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  sur^ 
rouudinix  eonuestion  with  irritation  of  the  adjacent  nerves.  The  clinical  his- 
tory is  very  like  that  of  whooping  cough  during  the  paroxysmal  stage;  indeed, 
the  similarity  is  so  great  that  de  Mussy  regards  lymphadenitis  as  a  constant 
condition  in  whooping  cough  and  as  the  cause  of  the  paroxysms. 

The  most  marked  symptom  is  the  peculiar  paroxysmal  cough,  which  may 
be  followed  by  vomiting,  but  rarely  terminates  with  the  shrill  inspiratory  effort 
so  common  in  whooping  cough.  Paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  are  also  met  with, 
and  there  may  be  disturbance  of  the  cii'culation,  leading  to  cyanosis  when  the 
child  exerts  itself  in  play  or  otherwise.     Hoarseness  is  not  unusual. 

Physical  examination  may  disclose  a  moderate  degree  of  dulness  under  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum  or  posteriorly  between  the  scapulse ;  but  more  fre- 
quently jiercussion  discovers  no  abnormal  conditions.  On  auscultation  sonorous 
and  sibilant  rales  are  frequent ;  and  the  breath-sounds  may  be  noticeably 
weaker  on  one  side  in  cases  where  pressure  is  exerted  upon  one  or  the  other 
bronchus. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  most  important  to  distinguish  simple  bronchitis  with 
lymphadenitis  from  whooping  cough ;  but  in  many  cases  this  diagnosis  can 
only  be  made  after  the  most  searching  examination.  Evident  communication 
of  the  disease  by  contagion,  and  a  regular  course  consisting  of  a  primary 
febrile  stage,  a  stage  of  paroxysms,  and  a  final  stage  of  simple  bronchial 
catarrh,  would  point  strongly  to  whooping  cough.  The  paroxysms  themselves 
are  almost  identical  in  the  two  affections,  though  it  has  been  noted  that  the 
shrill  inspiration  following  the  seizure  is  more  frequently  absent  in  lymphaden- 
itis. Extreme  dyspnoea,  coming  on  in  paroxysms,  and  diminution  in  the 
breath-sounds  and  tactile  fremitus,  would  also  point  to  glandular  enlargement. 

Prognosis. — With  the  subsidence  of  the  primary  bronchitis  the  glands 
usually  diminish  in  size  and  the  urgent  symptoms  are  relieved.  In  some  cases, 
however,  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  glands  may  follow,  and  may  lead  to  con- 
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slant  dyspnoea,  especially  when  the  naso-pharyngeal  lymphatic  tissues  are 
coinoidently  hypertrophied.  Abscess  of  the  mediastinum  may  result  from 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  glands,  and  may  terminate  fatally.  Accord- 
ing to  Barety,  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  glands  upon  the  pulmonary  artery 
predisposes  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Treatment. — It  is  of  first  importance  to  treat  the  bronchitis  upon  which 
the  lymphadenitis  depends.  Rest  in  bed  and  nourishing  diet  must  be  insisted 
upon.  Attention  to  every  detail  of  personal  hygiene  is  demanded.  Counter- 
irritation  by  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  used  posteriorly  between  the  scapuhe 
or  anteriorly  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum.  Iodide  of  potash  and 
arsenic  are  regarded  with  reason  as  favoring  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
glands.  Mercurial  inunctions  are  especially  to  be  recommended.  Quinine 
may  have  some  influence  in   controlling  inflammation. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Mediastinal  Lymph-glands. 

The  lymphatic  glands  situated  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs  are  regularly 
enlarged  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  may  grow  to  considerable  size. 
There  is,  however,  a  group  of  cases  in  which  the  lungs  remain  healthy, 
while  the  mediastinal  glands  are  decidedly  involved.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  the  infection  takes  place  by  a  penetration  of  the  bacilli  through  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  air-passages  without  effecting  any  local  change.  In 
dealing  with  cases  of  suddenly-disseminated  tuberculosis  when  the  primary  seat 
of  disease  is  obscure,  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  mediastinum  must  always  be 
examined.  The  disease  is  much  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  pei\sons  of 
greater  age. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  glands  are  at  first  swollen,  red,  and  soft,  as  in 
simple  lymphadenitis.  On  close  inspection  tubercles  may  be  discovered  in  the 
substance  of  the  gland,  but  very  soon  there  is  cheesy  necrosis  affecting  part,  and 
finally  the  whole,  of  the  gland.  Neighboring  glands  tend  to  fuse  into  a  single 
mass,  which  may  be  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  resisting  connective-tissue 
membrane.  Sometimes  the  glands  breakdown  completely,  and  a  cyst  contain- 
ing puriforra  liquid  results.  If  the  glandular  mass  be  large,  injurious  pressure 
may  be  exercised  upon  the  bronchi,  nerves,  or  blood-vessels  near  by.  A  more 
serious  accident  is  rupture  into  the  oesophagus,  trachea,  bronchi,  or  pulmonary 
artery.  Traction  diverticula  usually  precede  the  rupture  in  these  cases.  The 
lungs,  the  pleurse,  or  the  pericardium  may  be  secondarily  involved  by  exten- 
sion or  by  rupture  of  the  glands. 

Symptomatology. — The  nature  of  the  symptoms  will  depend  upon  the 
manner  of  involvement  of  the  mediastinal  glands,  whether  primarily  or  second- 
arily after  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  the  latter  case  the  patient  will  present 
the  symptoms  of  phthisis,  with  cough,  expectoration,  fever,  and  emaciation  ;  but 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  glandular  enlargement  the  cough  becomes  more 
and  more  paroxysmal,  and  may  finally  be  quite  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
whooping  cough.  In  the  intervals  between  these  paroxysms,  however,  there 
may  be  the  ordinary   cough  of  phthisis.     When   the  glands  are  primarily 
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involv.Hl  or  wluMi  tl.o  luiliuonaiy  involvement  is  slight  or  latent,  the  symp- 
t..tn.  aiv  tlio  sain.'  as  those  seen  in  simple  lymphadenitis— paroxysmal  cough, 
avMina'a  sometimes  simulating  asthma,  hoarseness ;  later,  cyanosis,  dilatation 
«f  the  veins,  and  anlema.  Very  considerable  enlargement  of  the  glands  may 
cau.>M.>  a  large  tumor,  which  wouhl  occasion  the  same  pressure-symptoms  and 
physical  sinus  as  otlicr  growths. 

■  Diagnosis.— 'riK>  supervention  of  glandular  involvement  in  a  case  of  pul- 
monary tuhcrc-ulosis  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the 
ct>utrh,  l>y  the  increase  of  dyspnoea,  and,  on  physical  examination,  by  the 
divrcasc  of  vocal  and  tactile  fremitus  and  of  the  breath-sounds  on  one  or 
the  i)ther  side.  There  may  also  be  duluess  on  percussion  posteriorly  between 
tlie  seajiuhe,  but  this  is  frecpiently  wanting. 

From  simple  lymphadenitis,  glandular  tuberculosis  would  be  di.stinguished 
by  the  greater  constitutional  depression  of  the  patient  and  by  the  more  marked 
evidena^s  of  ])ressure.  The  distinction  from  whooping  cough  is  made  in  the 
Kime  wav  :i<  in  the  ease  of  simple  lymphadenitis. 

Prognosis.— Doubtless  some  cases  in  wdiich  circumscribed  foci  of  tuber- 
culous disea.se  have  been  present  in  the  lymph-glands  recover  entirely,  and 
calcification  of  the  gland  prevents  further  spread  ;  in  other  cases  a  fibrous 
cai>sule  may  limit  the  spread  of  the  disease  for  a  time ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
nei^diboring  .structures  become  involved,  or  di.sseminated  tuberculosis  results 
from  entrance  of  the  bacilli  into  the  blood.  Death  may  result  from  perfora- 
tion of  the  esophagus,  bronchi,  or  trachea,  or  from  erosion  and  rupture  of  the 
]>ulmouary  artery  or  aorta. 

Treatment. — Careful  nursing,  with  change  of  climate,  and  suitable  diet 
are  the  most  important  elements  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Cod-liver 
oil,  iron,  and  iodine  are  remedies  of  decided  value.  The  syrup  of  the  iodide 
of  iron  niav  be  given  in  full  doses  three  times  daily,  or  the  remedies  may  be 
used  separately  in  some  other  form.  Local  counter-irritation  may  be  used  as 
in  simple  lymphadenitis,  but  is  less  valuable  here. 

Mediastinal  Emphysema. 

Emphvsema  of  the  cellular  tissues  of  the  mediastinum  sometimes  follows 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  It  may  also  result  from  rupture  of  peripheral 
air-vesicles  in  the  expulsive  stage  of  labor  or  in  whooping  cough  or  croup,  or 
from  j)erforation  of  ulcers  in  the  trachea,  bronchi,  cesophagus,  and  even  the 
stomach.  The  air  may  gradually  extend  to  the  tissues  of  the  neck  and  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  the  mediastinum. 

The  symptoms  are  not  distinctive,  and  sometimes  are  entirely  wanting. 
Usually  there  is  more  or  less  unrest  or  vague  fear,  with  a  sense  of  constriction 
at  the  heart.  There  may  be  in  addition  considerable  dyspnoea,  with  alteration 
in  the  voice,  and  sometimes  even  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

On  physical  examination  the  cardiac  dulness  and  the  apex-beat  are  absent, 
and  on  auscultation  various  rustling  or  crackling  sounds  may  be  audible. 

^lediastinal  emphysema  is  readily  distinguished  from  pneumopericardium 
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or  pneumothorax  when  the  history,  syruptoins,  and  physical  signs  are  carefully 
considered. 

The  prognosis  is  often  grave  on  account  of  the  underlying  conditions  which 
occasion  the  emphysema,  but  the  air  may  be  reabsorbed  and  recovery  ensue. 

The  treatment  must  be  entirely  symptomatic.  Anodynes  and  quieting 
remedies  will  usually  be  required,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  call  for 
stimulants. 

Mediastinal  Hematoma. 

Small  haemorrhages  occur  in  the  mediastinal  tissues  in  severe  cases  of 
jaundice,  haemophilia,  and  in  other  conditions  where  there  is  great  tendency  to 
extravasation  of  blood.  Larger  haemorrhages  result  from  erosion  of  blood- 
vessels, as  in  abscess  of  the  mediastinum  and  various  destructive  lesions  of  the 
sternum  or  ribs,  or  from  traumatic  rupture  of  a  vessel.  Rupture  of  an  aneu- 
rism may  occasion  a  sudden  and  extensive  hsematoma. 

If  the  haemorrhage  be  large,  the  patient  rapidly  sinks  into  a  condition 
bordering  on  collapse,  as  in  other  internal  haemorrhages,  and  there  may  at  the 
same  time  be  evidences  of  pressure  upon  the  mediastinal  structures.  Accord- 
ing to  Daude,  ecchymoses  make  their  appearance  in  the  lumbar  region  after 
two  or  three  days.     Sometimes  haematoma  leads  to  abscess  of  the  mediastinum. 

Phvsical  examination  would  reveal  a  considerable  increase  of  dulness  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  with  disappearance  of  the  apex-beat  and  muffling  of  the 
heart-sounds,  in  case  of  a  large  haematoma  in  the  anterior  mediastinum.  Peri- 
cardial eifusion  would  be  excluded  by  the  raj)id  onset,  the  symptoms  of  internal 
haemorrhage,  and  the  absence  of  friction-sound. 

The  patient  must  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest,  and  should  be  tranquillized  by 
small  doses  of  morphine.  Ice  should  be  placed  over  the  praecordia.  If  signs 
of  cardiac  weakness  are  distinct,  gentle  stimulation  may  be  permitted,  but 
active  stimulation  should  not  be  used. 

Tumors  of  the  Mediastinum. 

Mediastinal  tumors  may  take  origin  in  the  cellular  tissue  or  lymphatic 
glands,  in  the  thymus  gland,  or  in  the  pleurae,  pericardium,  or  bones  surround- 
ing the  mediastinum.  In  rare  cases  a  new-growth  of  the  thyroid  gland 
extends  in  a  downward  direction  and  occupies  the  mediastinum.  Among  the 
tumors  which  have  been  observed  are  sarcoma,  carcinoma,  lipoma,  fibroma, 
osteoma,  dermoid  and  hydatid  cysts.  Simple  cj'sts  have  also  been  met  with, 
and  Virchow  described  under  the  title  "  Teratoma  Myomatodes  "  a  form  con- 
taining striped  muscle-fibres. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  relative  frequency  of  sarcoma  and  carcinoma, 
the  two  commonest  forms,  on  account  of  the  confusion  in  nomenclature  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  lymphadenoma,  lymphomata,  and  other 
glandular  enlargements.  If  these  are  considered  as  sarcomata,  this  form  is  the 
most  frequent,  but  if  a  separate  group  of  lymphomata  is  retained,  carcinoma 
is  the  commoner  tumor.     In  Hare's  table  of  520  cases,  134  were  cancer,  98 
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simtmia,  ami  21  Iviuphonui.  ITndoubtedly  in  the  older  reports  sarcoma  was 
oWvu  ralUnl  i-iinrvv.  Practieallv  and  pathologically,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
di.-*tiniriiish  lyinphonia  from  sarcoma. 

MtHliastiiial  tnmoi*s  are  more  common  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex, 
tiic  pn)pitrtion,  accoi-ding  to  Eichhorst,  being  three  to  one.  The  age  of  the 
patient  is  usuall\-  between  twenty  and  forty.  Cancer  occurs  somewhat  later 
than  sarouna.  ImM  (>arlier  here  than  in  other  situations. 

Saitt)ma  and  Ivinphadenoma  of  the  mediastinum  arise  in  the  majority  of 
ca.'ios  from  the  Ivinpliatic  glands  surrounding  the  bronchi  or  from  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  are  frequently  primary.  The  growths 
are  irretridarlv  nodular,  of  grayish  color,  and  usually  quite  moist.  Neighbor- 
ing strn<-tures  are  iuvolveel  by  direct  extension,  and  distant  organs  by  meta- 
.'stasis.  The  growth  in  the  majority  of  cases  presents  the  microscopic  features 
of  lympho-sarcoma. 

Carcinoma  of  the  mediastinum  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  The  former 
takes  origin  from  the  remnant  of  the  thymus  gland  or  from  the  thyroid  ;  the 
latter,  wliirh  is  nuich  more  frequent  than  secondary  sarcoma,  springs  from  the 
Ivmpliatic  glands  or  may  invade  the  mediastinum  by  the  direct  extension  of 
cesoi)hageal  or  gastric  cancer.  The  growth  is  generally  soft  and  juicy,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  belongs  to  the  medullary  variety.  Cases  of  epithelioma 
have  been  reported  by  Horstmann  and  Letulle. 

Lipomata  and  fibromata  arise  in  the  fatty  and  cellular  tissue,  but  are 
exceedingly  rare.  (Isteomata  aj)pear  in  the  form  of  osteophytes  springing  from 
the  sternum  or,  more  rarely,  the  vertebrae  in  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  indi- 
viduals. 

Dermoid  and  hydatid  cysts  are  exceedingly  uncommon.  The  former,  of 
which  Marfan  collected  twelve  instances  in  addition  to  his  own  case,  may 
reach  the  size  of  a  foetal  head  and  present  the  characteristics  of  dermoids  else- 
where. The  usual  seat  is  the  region  of  the  thymus  gland,  in  which  they  are 
supposed  to  originate.  But  8  cases  of  hydatid  cysts  are  tabulated  in  the  520 
collected  cases  of  Hare's  monograph. 

Clinically,  aneurism  might  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  mediastinal  tumor, 
but  it  has  been  treated  of  elsewhere.  Tuberculous  disease  of  the  mediastinal 
glands  may  likewise  occasion  enlargement  sufficient  to  render  the  case  in  its 
clinical  features  practically  identical  with  mediastinal  tumor:  and  the  same 
may  l)e  said  of  syphilitic  gummata,  but  these  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  mediastinal  tumor  are  princii>ally 
the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  surrounding  structures.  One  of  the  earliest, 
and  generally  the  most  distinctive,  is  dyspnoea.  This  may  result  from  pressure 
upon  the  lungs,  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  upon  the  vagus.  At  first  there  is 
merely  slight  shortness  of  breath,  but  with  the  increasing  size  of  the  tumor  the 
most  pronounced  grade  of  orthopnoea  may  be  developed.  It  may  be  noted  in 
some  cases  that  in  certain  positions  the  patient's  breathing  is  greatly  relieved, 
and  he  may  habitually  assume  such  a  favorable  posture.  In  cases  in  which 
the  growth  presses  upon  the  trachea  or  bronchi  intense  dyspnoea  is  frequently 
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noted,  and  there  may  finally  be  suifocatiou  from  extension  into  the  kimcn  of 
the  air-passages  themselves.  Paroxysmal  dyspnoea,  resembling  asthma,  is  met 
with  when  the  vagus  is  compressed. 

More  or  less  cough  accompanies  the  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  profuse 
expectoration  is  not  infrequent.  The  sputa  may  be  muco-purulent  or  more 
rarely  hemorrhagic,  and  in  cases  of  dermoid  and  hydatid  cysts  hairs  and 
hydatid  vesicles,  respectively,  have  been  expectorated  after  violent  paroxysms 
of  coughing.  Occasionally  the  cough  is  very  like  that  of  whooping  couo-h, 
and  when  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  compressed  the  peculiar  brazen 
cough  of  aneurism  is  observed.  In  the  latter  cases  also  there  is  usually  more 
or  less  alteration  in  the  voice. 

Injurious  pressure  may  be  exercised  upon  the  superior  vena  cava,  with  the 
result  that  the  circulation  in  the  face,  neck,  and  arms  is  more  or  less  impeded. 
In  mild  cases  there  is  noted  blueness  in  the  lips  and  fingers  br  fulness  of  the 
veins  of  the  neck  or  upper  thoracic  region.  In  severe  cases  great  repletion  of 
the  veins  may  be  found,  and  large  anastomoses  are  established  between  the 
upper  thoracic  and  lower  thoracic  and  abdominal  veins,  the  blood  finding  its 
way  into  the  heart  through  the  inferior  vena  cava.  There  may  even  be  ex- 
treme oedema  of  the  arms  and  head. 

More  frequently  there  is  congestion  of  the  lungs  from  compression  of  the 
pulmonary  vein,  and  in  severe  cases  there  may  be  haemoptysis. 

Compression  of  the  arteries  is  much  less  frequent  than  that  of  the  veins, 
but  a  number  of  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  there  was  decided  con- 
striction of  the  aorta.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Witthauer,  a  mass  of 
enlarged  glands  surrounds  the  aorta  and  causes  an  annular  stenosis  similar  in 
its  effects  to  narrowing  of  the  orifice  by  rigid  valves. 

Pain  in  the  chest  is  frequently  noted,  and  may  become  the  most  urgent 
symptom,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  large  a  mediastinal  growth  may  develop 
without  causing  any  pain  whatever.  In  a  recent  case  under  my  own  observa- 
tion there  was  a  large  sarcomatous  growth,  which  had  increased  very  rapidly 
and  which  caused  decided  bulging  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  yet 
the  patient  never  suffered  pain.  Among  the  cases  collected  and  analyzed  by 
Bramwell  it  was  noticeable  that  pain  was  much  more  frequent  and  persistent 
in  aneurism  than  in  solid  tumor. 

Pressure  upon  the  oesophagus  occurs  more  especially  in  tumors  of  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  and  gives  rise  to  dysphagia  and  consequent  emaciation. 
Pressure  upon  the  thoracic  duct  may  occasion  rapid  and  extreme  emaciation. 

In  addition  to  these  symptoms  there  may  be  indications  of  complicating 
pleurisy,  pericarditis,  or  various  pathological  conditions  of  the  lungs. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  growth  and  upon  its  situation.  In  cases  of  carcinoma  wasting 
and  cachexia  are  usually  early  manifestations,  whereas  in  sarcoma  these  symp- 
toms are  gradually  developed,  and  in  benign  tumors  not  until  the  growth  inter- 
feres with  swallowing  or  other  organic  functions.  Examination  of  the  blood 
reveals  a  more  or  less  pronounced  grade  of  anaemia,  especially  in  cancer ;  and 
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ill  i-asis  of  nuHliastiiKil  sari'oiiia  loiicocytosis  is  not  infrequent.  In  some  of 
the  latter,  iniUHHl,  tin-  ilisease  may  present  the  clinical  features  of  leukajmia,  as 
in  the  intcrestiiii;  case  oi'  Palma  recently  reported. 

Physical  Signs. — On  inspection  cyanosis  or  cedema  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  IkhIv  inav  W  a  striUino-  featin-e,  and  the  patient's  breathing  may  be  decid- 
chUv  lahort'd.  The  enlarged  thoracic  and  abdominal  veins  may  stand  out 
pronniiciitlv  as  tortuttus  cords,  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  greatly  distended. 
Not  infrt^iuentlv  the  nj)pcr  part  of  the  sternum  bulges  forward,  and  the  inner 
enil  of  the  clavicle  may  be  dislocated.  Sometimes  there  is  complete  perfora- 
tion. l)v  erosion,  of  the  sternum,  and  frequently  the  tumor  pulsates  visibly. 
Thf  iinnuNc,  howt-vcr,  is  rarely  as  decided  as  in  aneurism,  and  the  diastolic 
shorU  is  not  observtHl.  Enlargement  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  may 
U'  noteil,  and  meta.static  deposits  may  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  On 
|>erc»issi(>n  there  is  dnluess  over  the  prominence,  or,  in  the  absence  of  prominence, 
over  the  upjH'r  j)art  o(  the  stennun,  when  the  tumor  occupies  the  anterior  me- 
diastimun.  In  those  situated  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  dulness  may  be 
found  between  the  scapula  and  spine  on  one  or  the  other  side.  There  is  also 
frtH]uentlv  some  loss  of  voice  on  percussion  of  the  lungs,  due  to  compression 
or  collapse,  and  on  auscultation  the  breath-sounds  and  vocal  resonance  may 
be  decidedly  weaker  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  A  valuable  sign  indicative 
of  obstruction  to  one  bronchus  is  the  early  diminution  of  tactile  fremitus  on  the 
affected  side.  The  heart,  spleen,  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be  decidedly 
di>|>lactMl  from  their  normal  positions. 

Diagnosis. — Tumor  of  the  mediastinum  must  first  of  all  be  distinguished 
from  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  in  most  cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy. 
There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  marked  evidences  of  intrathoracic  pres- 
sure are  present,  but  in  which  the  nature  of  the  growth,  whether  solid  or  aneuris- 
mal,  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine.  The  points  favoring  aneurism  are — 
sharp  systolic  impulse  with  diastolic  shock,  distinct  bruit  and  accentuation  of 
the  second  sound,  early  appearance  of  pain  which  radiates  to  the  shoulders  and 
arms,  and  alterations  of  the  pulses  and  pupils.  Tracheal  tugging  may  be  pres- 
ent in  cases  of  tumor,  but  much  less  commonly.  Decided  cachexia,  leucocy- 
tosis,  and  the  discovery  of  secondary  nodules  in  the  cervical  glands  or  else- 
where, on  the  other  hand,  would  make  the  diagnosis  of  a  neoplasm  almost 
positive.  The  distinctions  of  mediastinal  abscess  and  of  pericardial  effusion 
from  tumor  have  been  considered  in  the  description  of  the  former  affections. 

The  differentiation  of  the  various  forms  of  mediastinal  tumors  depends 
upon  the  history  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  Benign  tumors  are 
so  rare  that  they  need  rarely  enter  the  discussion.  In  the  cases  in  which 
hydatid  pearls  have  been  expectorated,  or  in  which  hairs  appeared  in  the  sputa, 
the  diagnosis  of  echinococcus  cyst  and  of  dermoid  cysts,  respectively,  was 
readily  arrived  at.  Cancer,  as  a  rule,  appears  later  in  life,  is  less  rapid  in 
growth,  but  aifects  the  general  nutrition  more  than  sarcoma  or  lymphadenoma. 
The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  more  frequently  occasion  pressure  upon  the 
veins  and  bronchi,  and  may  be  attended  by  marked  leucocytosis. 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  extremely  grave.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  life  is  from  three  to  seven  months,  but  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  the  fatal  issue  was  delayed  as  much  as  six  years. 

Treatment. — Surgical  treatment  alone  can  avail  to  effect  complete  recovery, 
and  has  been  successfully  applied  in  cases  of  osteoma  of  the  sternum,  and  even 
in  a  case  of  sarcoma  of  the  anterior  mediastinum.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
nature  of  the  growth  and  the  situation  prevent  complete  removal. 

Palliative  remedies  will  be  required  to  quiet  the  pain  or  to  obviate  dyspnoea. 
In  the  late  stages  opium  must  always  be  employed  to  promote  euthanasia. 
Complications,  such  as  pleural  or  pericardial  effusion  or  pneumonia,  must  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  exact  conditions  present. 

Diseases  of  the  Thymus  Gland. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  thymus  gland  is  occasionally  met  with  in  autopsies  on 
children,  especially  in  cases  of  sudden  death.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  in  my 
own  experience  the  gland  was  greatly  enlarged,  extending  downward  and 
obscuring  a  large  part  of  the  heart  from  view.  The  child  had  died  suddenly, 
and  no  other  pathological  condition  was  discovered.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
thymus  is  also  regarded  as  the  cause,  in  some  cases,  of  the  spasmodic  laryngeal 
affection  known  as  thymic  asthma. 

Abscess  of  the  thymus  gland  has  been  found  in  cases  of  congenital  syphilis 
and  occasionally  in  non-syphilitic  children. 

Haemorrhage  into  the  thymus  gland  may  occur  in  any  of  the  hsemorrhagic 
diseases,  being  a  frequent  lesion  in  fatal  cases  of  purpura  and  scurvy. 

Sarcoma  and  carcinoma  may  both  originate  in  the  thymus,  but  are  indis- 
tinguishable in  their  clinical  features  from  malignant  tumors  springing  from 
other  parts  of  the  anterior  mediastinum.  In  leukaemia  and  Hodgkin's  disease 
the  thymus  is  frequently  the  seat  of  secondary  nodules,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Palma,  may  be  the  original  seat  of  disease. 
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By  JAMES  C.  WILSON. 


ACUTE  NASAL  CATARRH. 

Definition. Xcuw  oatarrliai  infiamniation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 

llie  iia>al  ravitios. 

Synonyms.— Corvza ;  Acute  rhinitis;  Cokl  or  Cold  in  the  head. 

Etiology. — Acute  nasal  catarrh  is  very  common.  It  is  in  most  instances 
an  iiulcpiMidcnt  aiVcction,  but  it  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  acute 
infections  diseases.  Occurring  as  an  independent  affection,  it  often  follows 
exposure  to  cold  ov  damj),  especially  when  such  exposure  is  partial,  as  in 
wi'tting  the  foot  or  sitting  upon  damp  ground,  and  conjoined  with  fatigue  or 
overheating.  It  is  likely  to  prevail  extensively  in  cold,  damp,  and  changeable 
weather,  when  it  not  rarely  assumes  the  form  of  local  epidemics.  These  out- 
breaks are  to  be  distingnished  from  epidemics  of  true  influenza  or  grippe,  to 
which  thev  bear  a  sujierficial  resemblance.  House-epidemics  of  coryza  occa- 
sionallv  arise  under  circumstances  that  point  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  affec- 
tion. It  certainly  is  transmissible  by  means  of  the  handkerchief.  In  view 
of  the  well-known  power  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  to  resist  ordinary 
irritants,  this  fact  has  led  to  the  assumption  that  the  affection  under  consid- 
eration is  due  to  a  micro-organism.  Children  are  especially  prone  to  it,  the 
attacks  promptly  following  any  improper  exposure  to  cold  or  wet.  It  may 
also  ari.se  in  infants  in  consequence  of  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  indiges- 
tion, or  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  and  is  not  infrequent  as  the  result 
of  traumatism  inflicted  by  foreign  bodies — buttons,  grains  of  corn,  pebbles, 
peas,  cherry-pits,  and  similar  objects — which  are  introduced  into  the  anterior 
nasal  chambers  and  overlooked. 

Transient  coryza  often  results  from  the  action  of  mechanical  or  chemical 
irritants  upon  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Among  these  are  dust,  smoke, 
ipecacuanha,  and  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  bromine,  and  iodine.  The  trouble- 
some coryza  which  in  many  cases  follows  the  internal  administration  of  iodine 
must,  like  that  caused  by  the  presence  of  ipecacuanha  in  even  minute  amounts, 
be  attributed  to  idiosyncrasy. 

Coryza  occurring  as  a  manifestation  of  acute  constitutional  infection  is 
an  early  and  prominent  symptom  of  measles,  influenza,  and  pertussis.  It  is 
sometimes  associated  with  the  ophthalmia  of  the  new-born  as  the  result  of  infec- 
tion, frequently  gonorrhoeal,  incurred  during  parturition,  and  occurs  as  an  early 
manifestation  of  congenital  syphilis. 
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Symptomatolog-y. — Acute  nasal  catarrh  occurring  as  an  independent 
aiFectiou  is  attended  by  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance.  The  attack 
begins  suddenly,  with  chilliness  or  shivering,  a  decided  feeling  of  malaise,  head- 
ache, and  repeated  sneezing.  There  is  feverishness  rather  than  fever,  thouuh 
exceptionally  the  temperature  rises  to  100°-101°  F.,  with  slight  quickening 
of  the  pulse,  a  dry  skin,  and  muscular  pains.  The  subjective  sensations  of 
discomfort  are  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  morbid  pheuomena 
which  are  not  usually  of  great  intensity.  At  first,  owing  to  the  inflammation 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  the  arrest  of  its  normal  secretion,  and  to 
the  turgescence  of  its  underlying  erectile  tissue,  the  nose  feels  unpleasantly  dry 
and  stuffy,  and  mouth-breathing  is  necessary.  The  sense  of  smell  is  gone, 
that  of  taste  greatly  impaired ;  the  voice  acquires  a  peculiar,  so-called  nasal, 
twang ;  and  nursing  infants,  being  unable  to  breathe  through  the  nose,  are 
suckled  with  difficulty.  The  catarrhal  inflammation  tends  to  invade  the  con- 
tiguous mucous  tracts.  Hence  swelling  of  the  tear-ducts  leads  to  lachrymation, 
and  there  is  frequently  an  associated  conjunctivitis  of  mild  type  ;  the  pharynx  is 
red  and  puffy,  and  swallowing  is  attended  with  pain.  If  the  Eustachian  tubes 
are  involved,  hearing  is  impaired,  and  the  extension  of  the  process  down- 
ward frequently  gives  rise  to  laryngitis  and  bronchitis.  Invasion  of  the 
sinuses  communicating  with  the  nasal  chambers  occasionally  takes  place,  and 
gives  rise,  especially  when  there  is  accumulation  of  secretion,  to  distressing 
symptoms,  as  frontal  and  facial  pains,  increased  fever,  sleeplessness,  and  com- 
plete inability  to  take  food.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  from  the  beginning 
of  the  attack  there  is  established  a  flow  of  thin,  clear,  irritating  secretion,  which 
often  excoriates  the  edges  of  the  nostrils  and  the  upper  lip,  and  renders  the  use 
of  the  handkerchief  painful.  This  discharge  sometimes  causes  an  eczema  of 
the  lip,  which  may  form  the  starting-point  of  an  attack  of  facial  erysipelas. 
Not  infrequently  there  is  an  intercurrent  attack  of  herpes  labialis.  In  the 
course  of  the  second  or  third  day  the  secretion  becomes  muco-purulent.  It  is 
now  opaque,  thick,  tenacious,  and  abundant,  and  tends  to  accumulate  in  the 
nasal  cavities.  The  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  subsides,  nose-breath- 
ing is  resumed,  and  with  a  gradually  diminishing  secretion  complete  recovery 
takes  place  Avithin  a  week  or  ten  days.  Repeated  attacks  of  the  acute  affec- 
tion tend  to  produce,  in  persons  who  are  predisposed  to  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tions, the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  are 
subacute.  The  symptoms  are  local  and  of  moderate  intensity,  there  is  little 
or  no  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  attack  runs  its  course  in  two  or 
three  days. 

Diagnosis. — There  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  difficulty  in  the 
diagnosis  of  simple  acute  nasal  catarrh.  Healthy  new-born  infants  are  not 
likely  to  suffer  from  snuffles.  This  affection,  associated  with  ophthalmia,  is 
probably  in  all  instances  due  to  the  same  specific  infection.  ^VIlen  due  to 
syphilis,  it  is  associated  with  characteristic  lesions  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
mucous  surfaces  elsewhere,  with  notable  malnutrition,  and  it  is  persistent. 
Acute  nasal  catarrh  in  children,  due  to  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  is 
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muliily  i)roh)ii,uvJ,  ami  ilif  ilisoluirgos  are,  after  a  time,  likely  to  be  admixed 
with  i)liM..l.  Fiirtlu>nm)re,  it  is  almost  always  one-sided.  In  such  cases  a 
i-juvfiil  examination  ttf  tlie  nasal  cliambers  nnist  be  made.  It  is  important  to 
avt>i»l  (lie  ciior  ol"  ticatini>:  for  acute  coryza  a  i)atient  who  has  been  taking 
iiMlinc  or  one  of  its  j)reparations  without  first  withholding  the  drug.  The 
pr»«i;ix'ss  of  a  cas(>  t)f  measles  or  iuHuenza  will  speedily  dissipate  any  uncer- 
taintv    a-    to    the    nature^    of    the    acute  catarrh    with    which  each  of    these 

disca<e>   begins. 

Treatment. —  In  the  milder  cases  little  treatment  is  required.  The  patient, 
thoui^h  ini-onvenicnccd,  is  able  to  go  about  and  attend  to  his  affairs.  A  hot 
fottt-bath  at  night,  with  a  Dover's  powder,  followed  in  the  morning  by  a  single 
di»se  of  (juinine,  gr.  viij-xij,  very  often  appears  to  exert  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  severitv  ami  duration  of  the  attack.  Repeated  doses  of  quinine  and 
verv  large  doses  are  useless  and  add  to  the  patient's  discomfort.  A  Turkish 
bath  sometimes  seems  to  break  up  a  cold.  When  the  constitutional  disturb- 
anw  is  marked,  and  especially  when  fever  is  present,  the  patient  should  keep 
his  room,  or  i^vcn  his  bed,  for  a  day  or  two.  Under  such  circumstances 
repeateil,  small  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  gr.  ij-iij,  every  two  or  three  hours, 
«)r  Tully's  powder  (pidvis  morphinse  compositu.s)  in  corresponding  doses,  will 
prove  of  service.  The  value  of  opiates  administered  in  this  manner  appears  to 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  treatment  of  the  severe  cases  of  acute  coryza. 

In  the  early  stage  nothing  is  so  efficacious  in  relieving  the  symptoms 
causeil  by  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  cocaine  hydrochlorate. 
It  may  be  used  in  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  solution  as  a  spray  or  snuffed  into 
the  nostrils,  or  as  a  snuff,  2  grains  to  a  drachm  of  starch  or  powdered  acacia. 
Free  inunctions  of  the  brow  and  nose  are  useful,  especially  in  children,  and 
the  edges  of  the  nostrils  and  upper  lip  may  be  protected  from  excoriation  by 
simple  ointments  or  cosmolin.  As  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane 
begins  to  subside,  and  the  secretion  becomes  more  abundant,  the  following 
powder  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  snuff: 

R.  Morphinje  hydrochloratis,  gr.  ij  ; 

Bismuthi  subnitratis,  .^ij  ; 

Pidvis  acacise,  Siss. — M. 

Seiler  lias  devised  a  soothing  and  detergent  solution  which  gives  great 
relief  used  as  a  spray  or  snuffed  into  the  nostrils  at  intervals,  especially  wdien 
the  secretion  tends  to  be  become  inspissated  and  form  crusts.  The  following 
is  a  modification  of  his  formula  :  B.  Sodii  bicarbonatis,  Sodii  biboratis,  aa.  3ss  ; 
Sodii  benzoatis,  Sodii  salicylatis,  aa.  gr.  ij  ;  Sodii  chloridi,  gr.  vij  ;  Eucalyptol, 
Thymol,  aa.  gr.  j  ;  Menthol,  gr.  ss ;  Olei  gaidtherife,  gtt.  j  ;  Glycerini,  f §ss ; 
Alcoholis,  fsj  ;  Aquse,  q.  s.  ad  Oj.— M.  In  children  this  solution  may  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton.  A  somewhat  similar  solution  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  in  two  ounces  of  hot  water  one  of  the  compound  thymol 
tablets  (Seiler)   sold  in  the  shops.      Nasal    lotions    must  be  warmed  before 
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being  used.  As  a  rule,  astringent  powders  and  lotions  are  unnecessary, 
often  harmful,  and  should  not  be  employed.  If  the  secretion  continues  to 
be  troublesome,  a  few  applications  of  methyl-violet  (blue  pyoktanin)  by 
means  of  a  cotton-carrier  will  usually  bring  it  to  an  end. 


CHRONIC  NASAL  CATARRH. 

Definition. — Chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nasal  cavities.  According  to  the  lesions  produced,  the  cases  may,  in  a 
general  way,  be  arranged  into  three  groups — rhinitis  simplex,  rhinitis  hyper- 
trophica,  and  rhinitis  atrophica. 

Etiology. — Repeated  attacks  of  acute  nasal  catarrh  may  finally  end  in  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease.  Undue  habitual  exposure  to  cold  and  draughts, 
to  a  changeable  and  humid  atmosphere,  and  the  constant  inhalation  of  dust  are 
among  the  causes  of  chronic  rhinitis.  The  development  of  the  disease  is 
favored  by  insufficient  food,  inadequate  clothing,  improper  ventilation,  want 
of  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  and  other  unhygienic  conditions.  Cachectic  states 
predispose  to  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  and  it  is  frequently  a  manifestation  of 
local  syphilitic  or  tuberculous  processes.  Finally,  the  protracted  nasal  catarrh 
and  hypertrophic  nasal  catarrh  of  early  life  tend,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
assume  the  atrophic  form — a  fact  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
prompt  and  efficient  treatment  of  every  case  of  rhinitis. 

Among  the  common  local  causes  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh  are  the  following  : 
Congenital  asymmetry  of  the  nasal  fossse,  with  marked  deflection  of  the 
septum  ;  hypertrophy  of  the  adenoid  tissue  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx ; 
traumatism ;  foreign  bodies ;  and  nasal  polypi. 

Simple  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh  (Rhinitis  Simplex). 
This  term  may  be  used  to  designate  the  transitional  condition  between 
prolonged  or  neglected  acute  catarrh  and  that  in  which  hypertrophic  or 
atrophic  lesions  are  present.  It  is  also  applicable  to  the  chronic  catarrhal  in- 
flammation due  to  causes  other  than  acute  rhinitis,  which  has  not  yet  produced 
such  lesions.  The  mucous  membrane  is  irritable,  and  there  is  a  constant  sen- 
sation of  discomfort  in  the  nose.  Catarrhal  disturbances  follow  every  trifling 
exposure.  The  erectile  tissue  is  relaxed,  and  is  readily  distended  with  blood,  so 
that  one  or  both  nostrils  are  frequently  occluded.  The  secretion  is  increased  ; 
it  is  variable  in  consistency,  being  sometimes  thin  and  watery,  sometimes  thick 
and  tenacious.  Upon  rhinoscopic  inspection  the  entire  mucous  lining  of 
the  nasal  chambers  is  seen  to  be  red,  watery,  and  irregularly  swollen. 

Chronic  Hypertrophic  Nasal  Catarrh  (Rhinitis  Hypertrophic  a). 
The  symptom-complex  comprises  interference  with  nasal  respiration,  con- 
stant, often  abundant,  discharge  of  mucus  or  muco-pus,   frequent   sneezing, 
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iwisjjl  oMii'li,  luiwUiii-;-  ami  i-xpeetoration  of  tenacious  mucus,  dryness  of  the 
tliront.  Iu»l)itiuil  nu.uth-hroathiiig,  especially  at  night,  with  disturbed  sleep. 
The  Yoi<.v  a(t|uir(\<  a  ixx^uliar  nasal  quality,  and  the  hearing  is  very  fre- 
(luentiv  iinnaire<l.  In  infants  the  inability  to  take  nourishment  without  con- 
stant and  i»n>lonii»Hl  interrnj)tion  for  resj)iration  leads  to  malnutrition,  and  the 
na>;il  obstruction  sometimes  causes  attacks  of  suffocative  spasm.  In  older 
riuMnMi  liabitual  mouth-breathing,  with  its  resulting  disturbances  of  function, 
Ixirt'ts  a  piH'uliar,  didl  facial  cxi)rcssi()n,  mental  hebetude,  and  retardation  of 
tli«>  devt'IopnuMit  of  the  thorax,  with  characteristic  deformities.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nasal  chambers  is  congested  throughout,  and  its  epithelial 
and  subepithelial  tissues  are  hypertrophicd.  The  constant  and  characteristic 
lesion  is  found  in  permanent  and  decided  enlargement  of  the  turbinated 
b(Klies.  The  changes  in  these  structures  consist  of  marked  increase  in  the 
connivtive  tissue,  with  cell-infiltration,  great  dilatation  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
eixx*tile  tissue,  and  loss  of  contractibility  in  their  walls.  In  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases,  especially  in  the  young,  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  adenoid 
tissue  in  tiie  vault  of  the  pharynx,  and  catarrhal  or  follicular  pharyngitis — an 
association  that  has  given  rise  to  the  term  ''  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh." 

Chronic  Atrophic  or  Dry  Nasal  Catarrh   (Rhinitis  Atrophica, 
Rhinitis  Fcetidus  Atrophicus,  Oz^na). 

A  chronic  affection  of  the  nose,  constituting  the  terminal  stage  of  neglected 
cases  of  rhinitis  simplex  and  rhinitis  hypertrophica.  It  is  characterized 
l)y  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  shrinkage  of  the  turbinated  bodies 
and  diminution  of  the  nasal  secretion,  which  becomes  muco-purulent  or 
purulent  and  undergoes  inspissation,  with  the  formation  of  adherent  and 
tiffensive  crusts.  Upon  rhinoscopic  inspection  grayish  crusts  are  seen,  the 
removal  of  which  exposes  a  smooth,  pale,  or,  more  commonly,  an  irritable, 
slightly  excoriated,  mucous  surface.  Actual  ulceration  is  rarely  encountered. 
The  turbinated  bodies  are  greatly  reduced  in  size,  owing  to  obliteration  of 
their  cavernous  sinuses  and  contraction  of  their  connective  tissue.  The  entire 
lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils  is  atrophied.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  is  often  in  a  like  condition,  being  dry  and  glazed.  The  sense  of 
smell  is  lost.  Ozjena  is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  but  not  in 
all.  When  present  it  constitutes  a  peculiar  penetrating  and  almost  insupport- 
able stench.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  absolutely  diagnostic  symptom, 
as  odors  having  the  same  intensity  and  peculiarities  are  occasionally  encoun- 
tered in  other  affections  of  the  nose  attended  with  ulceration,  as  syphilis, 
the  traumatism  produced  by  foreign  bodies,  and  caries  and  necrosis  due  to  other 
causes.  Whether  the  stench  called  ozaena  is  to  be  attributed  to  especially  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  the  development  of  putrefactive  germs  in  the  nose  or  to 
some  special  organism  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Atrophic  rhinitis  is  more  common  in  females  than  in  males.  It  is  likelv 
to  supervene  in  neglected  cases  of  chronic  moist  or  hvpertrophic  nasal  catarrh 
before  or  about  the  age  of  puberty. 
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The  prognosis  in  confirmed  cases  is,  as  regards  cure,  hopeless ;  as  regards 
relief  from  the  formation  and  retention  of  crusts  and  from  the  odor,  much  may 
be  accomplished,  so  long  as  a  judicious  treatment  is  persistently  followed  out. 

Treatment. — The  prophylaxis  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh  consists  in  the 
avoidance  of  those  conditions  which  produce  the  acute  disease,  and  in  the 
prompt  and  judicious  treatment  of  the  acute  cases,  continued  until  con  vales 
cence  is  established.  Especially  must  the  treatment  be  thorough  when  tho 
patient  manifests  a  peculiar  disposition  to  catarrhal  affections  and  when  con- 
genital nasal  defects  exist.  Abnormalities  should  so  soon  as  discovered  be 
referred  to  the  specialist  for  treatment  and  correction.  Systematic  treatment 
of  rhinitis  must  be  instituted  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  whether  it 
occur  in  infancy  or  childhood  or  later  in  life.  This  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  upon  the  practitioner.  To  neglect  the  nasal  catarrhs  of  childhood  is  to 
permit  to  escape  the  period  when  they  are  most  amenable  to  treatment,  and 
too  often  to  doom  the  patient  to  a  lifetime  of  discomfort  and  wretchedness. 

The  management  of  rhinitis  simplex  consists  in  the  frequent  removal  of 
the  secretions  by  means  of  detergent  and  antiseptic  washes  applied  by  means 
of  atomizers  or  post-nasal  and  anterior  nasal  syringes.  For  this  purpose  lotions 
of  sodium  bicarbonate,  biborate,  or  benzoate  may  be  employed  in  the  strength 
of  from  2  to  5  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  to  which  about  seven-tenths  of  1 
per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  have  been  added,  together  with  a  small  amount  of 
glycerin  and  some  antiseptic.  Seller's  lotion,  the  formula  for  which  is  given 
on  a  preceding  page,  is  an  excellent  one.  Astringents  should  be  rarely  used, 
and  always  in  very  weak  solution.  Unguents  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon 
the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of  crusts. 
They  should  be  bland  and  unirritating,  and  may  be  sprayed  into  the  nostrils 
or  applied  by  means  of  a  brush  or  cotton-carrier.  Among  the  most  useful 
and  pleasant  of  this  group  of  intranasal  medicaments  is  warmed  vaselin  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  spray. 

In  hypertrophic  rhinitis  the  main  indications  for  treatment  are  two  :  nasal 
stenosis  and  the  excessive  secretion  and  its  retention. 

The  first  indication  can  be  met  only  by  surgical  measures,  which  consist  in 
the  removal  of  anterior  and  posterior  turbinate  hypertrophies,  the  correction 
of  obstructive  deflections  of  the  septum,  the  evulsion  of  overgrowths  of  ade- 
noid tissue  in  the  pharyngeal  vault,  and  the  correction  of  local  and  general 
hypertrophies  of  the  mucosa.  The  second  main  indicati(jn — namely,  excess 
of  secretion  and  its  accumulation  in  the  nasal  cavities — is  largely  fulfilled 
when  the  foregoing  procedures  are  successfully  carried  out,  as  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  free  nasal  respiration  and  adequate  nasal  drainage,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation  constituted  by  the  hyper- 
trophies, the  mucous  membrane  tends  to,  and  frequently  does  with  remark- 
able promptness,  regain  a  more  healthy  condition.  Systematic  anterior  and 
post-nasal  douches  (those  with  solutions  of  hydrogen  dioxide  being  very 
efficient)  and  fine  sprays  of  warmed  vaselin  are  required  to  secure  thorough 
cleanliness  and  restore  the  mucous  membrane  to  its  normal  state. 
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Ill  rliiiiltis  atropliiia  tlio  tlionipoutio  management  consists  in,  first,  the  re- 
nnnal  of  iho  inrriistaf ions  and  accumulated  secretions  ;  second,  the  maintenance 
of  ch':mliiu>ss  ol'  the  nasal  chambers  ;  third,  the  control  of  the  foetor  by  means 
of  dnnlorauts  an.l  antiseptics;  and,  finally,  the  improvement  of  the  general 
hralth  aiul  the  energetic  treatment  of  any  specific  dyscrasia  that  may  exist. 

It  is  niMHllcss  to  add  that  the  successful  treatment  of  cases  of  chronic  rhini- 
tis miuiivs  the  ttvhnical  knowkxlge  and  operative  skill  of  the  specialist. 


AUTUMNAL'  CATARRH. 


Definition. — An  atfcction  of  the  up])er  air-passages,  characterized  by  irri- 
tabilitv  of  the  nuicous  membrane,  with  catarrhal  and  asthmatic  manifestations, 
bv  the  abruptness  of  the  onset  of  the  attack,  which  recurs  annually  at  or  near 
n  fixixl  date  in  the  spring,  summer,  or  early  autumn,  and  by  its  immediate  cessation 
upon  the  patient's  reaching  certain  localities  or  on  the  occurrence  of  frost. 

Synonyms.  — Tlay  or  Rose  cold ;  Hay-asthma  ;  Hay-fever ;  Summer  catarrh ; 
Catarrhus  a?stivus ;  Periodic  coryza. 

Etiolog-y. — The  researches  of  J.  N.  Mackenzie  have  led  to  the  discovery 
in  early  medical  literature  of  evidences  that  this  affection  was  occasionally, 
though  imperfectly,  recognized  prior  to  the  present  century.  To  Bostock, 
however,  is  due  the  credit  of  having,  first  in  1819,  and  at  greater  length  in 
1828,  accurately  described  it  as  a  substantive  disease.  Within  the  past  thirty 
years  several  treatises  and  innumerable  journal  articles  have  been  written  on 
the  subject.  The  list  of  writers,  whose  contributions  have  especially  attracted 
attention,  includes  the  names  of  Murrill  Wyman,  Blackley,  George  M.  Beard, 
Daly,  Roe,  Sajous,  J.  N.  Mackenzie,  Bos  worth,  and  others.  As  the  general 
outcome  of  the  labors  of  these  investigators  it  may  now  be  affirmed  that  autum- 
nal catarrh,  popularly  designated  by  the  term  "  hay-fever,"  is  provoked  by  cer- 
tain stimuli,  chief  among  which  are  mechanical  irritants  in  the  atmosphere 
acting  upon  a  supersensitive  nasal  mucous  membrane  in  individuals  of  neu- 
rotic temperament. 

Most  prominent  among  the  exciting  causes  is  unquestionably  the  pollen 
of  various  plants.  This  is,  however,  certainly  not,  as  was  for  a  long  time 
thought,  the  only  excitant  of  the  attack.  It  is  now  known  that  inorganic 
dust  of  various  kinds,  the  odors  of  certain  flowers  and  other  substances,  the 
emanations  from  animals,  as  the  horse,  and  from  feathers,  are  capable  of  inten- 
sifying the  symptoms  during  the  attack  and  also  of  inducing  similar  symp- 
toms at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  The  intense  glare  of  the  summer  sun, 
excessive  heat,  over-exertion,  and  indigestion  commonly  aggravate  the  attack. 
That  these  agencies  are,  as  has  been  affirmed,  in  point  of  fact,  exciting  causes 
of  the  disease  is  questionable.  Hay-fever  and  bronchial  asthma  are  not  only 
closely   associated  clinically,   but   they   also   resemble  each  other  in  respect 
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of  the  causes  by  wliich  the  attack  may  be  excited,  and  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  wide  range  of  individual  peculiarity  in  the  reaction  of  different  persons  to  the 
various  stimuli. 

The  presence  of  local  nasal  trouble  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  eti- 
ology of  the  disease.  The  resemblance  to  asthma  in  this  respect  is  striking. 
Voltolini  in  1871  reported  the  disappearance  of  asthma  upon  the  removal  of 
a  nasal  polyp,  and  the  causal  relation  between  nasal  disease  and  bronchial 
asthma  has  come  to  be  fully  recognized.  An  analogous  relationship  between 
diseased  conditions  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  hay-fever  has  also 
been  demonstrated.  The  lesions  are  those  of  hypertrophic  rhinitis.  There  is 
not  rarely  deflection  of  the  septum.  Superadded  to  these  is,  however,  the 
presence  of  an  area  of  extreme  hyperesthesia  in  the  nasal  mucosa — hvper- 
sesthesia  often  so  exquisite  that  the  touch  of  a  probe  will  instantly  excite 
the  characteristic  train  of  symptoms.  This  local  sensitiveness  is  an  almost 
constant  factor  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  Its  frequent  presence  in  those 
who  do  not  suffer  from  autumnal  catarrh  proves,  however,  that  something 
more  is  required.  That  "  something  "  is  the  neurotic  constitution.  The 
peculiar  nervous  organization  which  constitutes  this  important  predisposing 
factor  frequently  shows  itself  in  several  members  of  a  family ;  it  is  trans- 
missible by  heredity.  Its  possession  is  a  frequent  misfortune  of  those  living 
in  affluence  and  refinement,  but  it  is  not  restricted  to  any  social  class. 

Hay-fever  is  more  common  in  the  United  States  and  England  than  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  In  America  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  is  more  liable 
than  others.  Cases  have  been  observed  in  the  negro,  though  but  rarely.  Males 
suffer  in  greater  proportion  than  females,  and  the  disease  may  develop  at  any 
period  in  life,  from  childhood  up.  More  than  33  per  cent,  of  the  cases  declare 
themselves  before  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Dwellers  in  cities  are  especially 
prone  to  the  disease,  but  those  who  live  in  the  suburbs  and  in  villages,  and 
even  farmers  in  the  open  country,  .do  not  enjoy  entire  exemption.  The  earlier 
investigators  of  hay-fever  in  America  were  led  to  believe  that  its  prevalence 
was  chiefly  restricted  to  the  cities  and  to  certain  areas  in  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle States.  This  opinion  is  now  known  to  be  without  foundation.  The  affec- 
tion may  show  itself  in  any  part  of  the  country  when  the  peculiar  irritants 
which  excite  it,  and  persons  of  neurotic  constitution,  with  hypersesthetic  nasal 
mucous  membranes,  are  found  together.  The  atmosphere  of  agricultural 
regions  aggravates  the  attack.  There  are  certain  localities  in  which  the  dis- 
ease does  not  prevail.  These  localities  are  usually  sharply  defined,  and  pos- 
sess in  common  the  attribute  of  an  uncultivated  soil.  They  are  mostly  moun- 
tainous, as  certain  districts  in  the  White  Mountains,  the  Adirondacks,  and  the 
Catskills.  But  elevation  is  not  the  essential  factor.  Relief  may  be  experi- 
enced in  the  Maine  wilderness,  at  certain  sea-shore  places,  at  Beach  Haven 
on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  and  on  islands  off  the  coast,  as  the  Isles  of  Shoals 
and  Nantucket.  The  advantages  of  any  given  locality  are  as  uncertain  and 
anomalous  as  the  affection  itself.  The  relief  experienced  by  one  sufferer  is 
often  wholly  withheld  from  others ;  and  a  drive  of  a  few  miles  in  one  case 
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eft'i>ots  dolivcninco  InMii  sufiering,  -vvliilo  in  another  it  brings  back  the  symp- 
toms in  all  tluir  st-verity.  If  the  patient  has  succeeded  in  finding  the  looal- 
ilv  snittHl  tt>  his  ca^c,  he  may  wholly  escape  the  attack  by  repairing  thither 
bt'fore  its  i'x|Hvted  advent,  and  remaining  until  the  term  of  its  usual  duration 
htis  expinnl.  Shoid«l  he  during  this  period  quit  his  refuge,  the  symptoms  at 
oniv  nHMir  with  full  severity. 

The  discussion  »)f  the  causation  of  liay-fever  cannot  be  concluded  without 
alhision  to  the  prominence  of  the  psychical  element  iu  many  cases.  In  one 
«>>«•  .1.  X.  Mackenzie  induced  the  attack  by  means  of  an  artificial  rose.  In  a 
larire  proportion  of  the  cases  recurrence  of  the  attack  takes  place  year  after 
ve:ir,  re«;anlless  of  wind  and  weather,  on  a  certain  day  of  the  month — a  fact 
which  litis  as  vet  found  no  rational  explanation  beyond  the  hypothesis  of 
exiHi'tant  attention.  Certain  it  is  that  the  high  seas  afford  complete  immun- 
itv.  and  a  holiday  trip  to  Europe  constitutes  a  sovereign  remedy. 

Symptomatology. — The  attack  makes  its  annual  return  at  or  about  the 
same  date.  There  is  in  some  of  the  cases  a  period  of  prodromes,  which  con- 
sist of  l:Ls«iitude  and  nervous  irritability.  The  onset  is  abrupt.  There  is  itch- 
ing of  the  palate  and  throat — a  most  annoying  symptom,  and  both  common 
and  chanicteristic.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  year  after  year  this  persistent 
itching  constituted  the  only  local  symptom.  Cases  like  these  are,  however, 
exceptional.  Ordinarily  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  coryza  develop  rapidly, 
with  great  subjective  disturbance.  Frequent,  uncontrollable  sneezing  ;  nasal 
obstruction  ;  free  rhinorrhoea,  usually  thin  and  watery,  sometimes  muco-puru- 
lent ;  great  irritation  of  the  eyes,  with  itching  of  the  lids  and  lachrymation  ; 
loss  of  the  sense  of  smell,  impairment  of  that  of  taste,  and  not  rarely  disturb- 
ances of  hearing,  constitute  the  symptoms.  These  are  intensified  in  paroxysms, 
and  are  likely  to  be  aggravated  by  changes  of  temperature,  by  sunlight,  and  the 
open  air.  The  accompanying  constitutional  disturbances  consist  of  subjective 
sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  great  lassitude,  complete  loss  of  appetite,  and 
sleeplessness.  After  a  while  the  catarrhal  derangement  extends  to  the  bronchi, 
and  the  patient  is  disturbed  by  cough ;  not  rarely  asthmatic  symptoms  are 
present,  and  add  greatly  to  the  distress  of  the  patient.  The  symptoms  vary 
in  different  cases,  both  in  special  localization  and  in  intensity,  and  in  the 
same  persons  in  succeeding  years.  The  whole  duration  of  the  attack,  if  not 
cut  short  by  change  of  climate,  is  about  six  weeks.  The  autumnal  cases 
usually  continue  until  the  appearance  of  decided  frost,  w^hereupon  they  at 
once  cease. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  as  regards  recovery  from  any  given  attack  and 
as  regards  length  of  life.  Hay-fever  does  not  end  fatally,  nor  does  it  espe- 
cially predispose  to  any  form  of  chronic  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The 
prognosis  as  regards  the  recurrence  of  the  attack  is  much  less  hopeful.  The 
recoveries  reported  have  been  ascribed,  as  a  rule,  both  in  children  and  in 
adults,  to  the  successful  local  treatment  of  the  nose.  In  many  cases  the 
recover}^  has  not  proved  permanent. 

Treatment.— The  therapeutic  indications  are  the  neurotic  constitution  of 
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the  sufferer,  the  hypersesthetic  nasal  mucosa,  and  the  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
spheric irritant  which  acts  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  attack. 

The  first  of  these  indications  is  to  be  met  by  favorable  hygienic  condi- 
tions, diminished  physical  and  mental  strain,  orderly  living,  and  the  use  of 
those  drugs  which  experience  has  shown  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon 
the  nervous  system.  Amoug  these  are  arseuic,  strychnine,  phosphorus,  and 
quinine.  The  second  indication  is  fulfilled  by  the  efficient  local  treatment  of 
any  nasal  trouble  that  may  exist,  and  especially  by  the  destruction,  by  means  of 
chemical  agents  or  by  the  galvano-cautery,  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  its 
terminal  nerve-filaments,  in  the  areas  found  to  be  hypersesthetic,  and  to  develop 
catarrhal  symptoms  in  response  to  the  touch  of  a  probe.  The  procedures  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  should  be  entrusted  to  the  specialist.  Third,  pa- 
tients should  spend  the  period  of  the  autumnal  attack  in  a  favorable  locality, 
either  in  the  dry  air  of  the  mountains  or  by  the  sea.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  hay-fever  patients  belong  to  the  favored 
class,  with  whom  a  six-weeks'  summer  vacation  is  neither  unusual  nor  im- 
practicable. '1 

Epistaxis. 

Definition. — Bleeding  from  the  nasal  passages. 

Synonym.  — Nose-bleed. 

Etiology. — Bleeding  from  the  nose  may  be  due  to  local  or  constitutional 
causes.  It  is  sometimes  due  to  a  combination  of  both,  as  in  children,  in  whom 
it  is  favored  by  the  great  vascularity  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  by  the 
frequent  presence  of  "  hsemorrhagic  spots,"  and  the  erosions  of  the  septum  pro- 
duced by  picking  the  nose,  but  in  whom  some  active  congestion  or  general 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  is  required  to  bring  it  about.  Nose-bleed  in 
children  is  a  common  and  unusually  insignificant  phenomenon.  Local  causes 
of  nose-bleed  are,  in  addition  to  the  hsemorrhagic  spots  and  erosions  men- 
tioned, chronic  rhinitis,  intranasal  ulceration,  new  growths,  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies,  and  various  kinds  of  traumatism,  especially  contusions  of 
the  face. 

In  fractures  involving  the  bones  of  the  face  and  cranium  blood  may  escape 
from  the  accessory  sinuses  or  from  the  middle  ear  by  way  of  the  nose,  or  in 
haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  or  oesophagus  or  stomach  some  part  of  the  blood 
may  be  discharged  from  the  nose.  In  the  case  of  fracture,  haemorrhage 
through  the  nose  may  be  profuse,  and  even  fatal.  These  blood-losses  not 
from,  but  merely  by  way  of,  the  nose  do  not  in  the  strict  sense  constitute 
epistaxis — a  term  restricted  by  systematic  writers  to  haemorrhage  having  its 
origin  within  the  nasal  passages. 

Among  the  constitutional  causes  are  exposure  to  extreme  cold  or  undue 
heat,  or  to  a  rarefied  atmosphere  as  in  the  ascent  of  high  mountains  and  in 
balloon  ascensions.  It  occurs  with  frequency  both  in  boys  and  girls  at  the 
age  of  puberty.  It  may  result  from  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  floAV  or 
follow  the  sudden  arrest  of  a  customary  haemorrhoidal  discharge.     It  is  of 
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IhHUUM.t  (Hviinv.uv  in  those  sull'orino-  irom  aiuemia  in  its  various  forms,  and  is 
omnnoM  in  persons  of  plethoric  habit.  The  tendency  to  nose-bleed  is  in  cer- 
tain families  herixlitarv.  In  l.aMiiophilia  nose-bleed  constitutes  a  very  frequent 
munillstation  of  the  haMUorrha.une  «liathesis.  It  is  a  common  symptom  also  in 
s<-i.rvy  and  purpura,  and  oeeiirs  in  erysipelas,  the  malarial  and  the  malignant 
fevei-^.  an.l  in  na-al  .lii>htheria.  In  the  last  it  may  take  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinuonVo,>ziutr  «"•  ='  ^•^'P''»»>^  diseharge,  repeated  at  intervals  during  the  day. 
Nu^t-bl.tHl  in  diphtheria  is  a  symptom  of  grave  import.  Slight  nose-bleed 
(Hvins  in  the  tir>t  wei-k  of  tvplioid  fever  with  such  frequency  as  to  acquire 
.liaiiuostie  importance.  It  often  amounts  to  a  few  drops  merely,  and  may  be 
ovtM-looktMl  bv  tlu«  patient  as  well  as  by  his  attendants.  Exceptionally  it  is  of 
nuHlenue  amount.  Nose-bleed  not  infrequently  results  from  the  congestion 
anil  sh.H'k  of  the  violent  convulsive  cough  of  pertussis.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
raiv  symptom  in  advanced  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  in  various  affections  of 
the  liver.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  venous  engorgement  of  cardiac 
and  pultnonarv  diseases,  even  with  marked  cyanosis,  nose-bleed  is  infrequent. 
Finally,  it  mav  result  from  violent  mental  emotions. 

Wlien  epistaxis  is  due  to  general  causes  the  blood  escapes  by  capillary 
oozing  from  one,  rarely  two  or  three,  limited  areas  of  the  respiratory  portion 
of  the  eartilaffinous  septum,  and  in  most  instances  it  proceeds  from  one  side 
onlv.  In  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases  it  comes  from  the  turbinated 
botlies  or  from  the  floor  of  the  nostril.  The  mucous  membrane  is  deeply 
congested,  of  a  violaceous-red  color,  and  shows  minute  spots  of  ecchymosis. 
Symptomatolog-y. — Epistaxis  is  sometimes  heralded  by  prodromes,  consist- 
ing of  iriddiness,  pressure  in  the  head,  and  a  sensation  of  dryness,  tickling,  or 
obstruction  in  the  nostrils,  which  impels  the  patient  to  more  or  less  forcibly 
blow  the  nose.  More  frequently  these  symptoms  are  w\antiug,  the  bleeding 
occurring  suddenly  and  without  warning.  The  blood  may  flow  in  drops  or  for 
a  time  in  a  continuous  stream.  Ordinary,  slight  nose-bleed  generally  ceases 
in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and  is  without  immediate  clinical  import- 
ance, whatever  may  be  found  to  be  its  remote  significance.  The  graver  bleed- 
ings may  be  protracted  for  hours  or  days,  and,  while  a  fatal  case  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  serious  consequences  are  likely  to  follow  profuse  haemorrhage. 
The  arrest  takes  place  by  clotting  at  the  point  of  oozing.  It  is  important  to 
examine  the  pharynx,  as  the  clot  in  the  nostril  may  lead  to  the  escape  of  blood 
by  way  of  the  posterior  nares,  and  its  being  swallowed.  The  vomiting  of 
blood  thus  swallowed  may  be  mistaken  for  hsematemesis ;  its  expulsion  by 
cough,  for  haemoptysis ;  but  not  if  due  care  be  observed  in  the  investigation 
of  the  case. 

Treatment. — The  cessation  of  the  bleeding  results  from  the  formation  of  a 
clot,  and  the  tendency  to  clotting  increases  with  the  blood-loss.  In  the  majority 
of  the  cases  the  haemorrhage  ceases  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  a  little 
time.  Rest  is  important.  Fear  and  excitement  should  be  allayed.  The 
patient  should  breathe  through  the  mouth  and  refrain  from  attempts  to  expel 
clots.     Ice  may  be  applied  to  the  nose  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the 
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hands  held  over  the  head.  If  the  bleeding  do  not  cease,  the  alse  nasi  may  be 
compressed  and  clotting  favored  by  the  gentle  injection  of  water,  either  cold 
or  as  hot  as  can  be  comfortably  borne.  Tannic  acid,  in  powder  or  solution, 
nsually  acts  with  promptness,  and  a  solution  of  cocaine,  of  from  2  to  5  grains 
to  the  ounce,  either  as  a  spray  or  applied  by  means  of  dossils  of  cotton,  is  fre- 
quently efficient.  If  the  foregoing  measures  are  unsuccessful,  the  nasal  cavity 
should  be  treated  with  iodoform  and  packed  with  strips  of  antiseptic  gauze. 
The  perchloride  of  iron  in  solution  and  the  solution  of  the  subsulphate  of  iron 
are  styptics  of  great  value.  Bleeding  from  an  ulcerated  surface  may  be  arrested 
by  chemical  cauterants,  as  chromic  acid,  or  by  the  galvano-cautery.  Plugging 
of  the  posterior  nares  should  only  be  resorted  to  as  an  extreme  measure.  It 
can  be  rapidly  done  by  means  of  a  soft  catheter,  a  far  safer,  cheaper,  and  more 
convenient  instrument  than  that  of  Bellocq.  The  ready  method  of  Levis 
consists  in  pushing,  by  means  of  a  probe  or  grooved  director,"  a  small  piece  of 
fine  sponge,  to  which  is  tied  a  stout  string,  along  the  floor  of  the  nostril  to  the 
naso-pharynx,  threading  a  series  of  small  sponge  disks  upon  the  string,  push- 
ing them  gently  in  succession  into  the  nose,  and  tying  on  a  larger  piece  to 
occlude  the  anterior  nasal  meatus.  Before  plugging  the  nares  the  nasal  cavity 
should  be  cleansed  with  an  antiseptic  solution  and  freely  treated  with  iodoform. 
In  stubborn  nose-bleed  ergot  or  ergotine  and  opium  or  morphine  may  be 
required,  and  should  preferably  be  administered  by  the  hypodermic  method. 
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Bv  JAMES  C.  WILSON. 


Catarrhal  Laryngitis. 


Definition. — Catarrhal    inflammation   of  the   mucous   membrane  of  the 

larynx. 

Synonym.  — Laryngeal  catarrh. 

Catarrhal  laryngitis  may  be— (1)  acute;  (2)  subacute;  or  (3)  chronic. 

1.  Acute  Laryngitis. 

Etiology. — "  Taking  cold,"  prolonged  exposure  to  a  cold,  damp  atmos- 
phere, over-use  of  the  voice  in  speaking,  shouting,  or  singing,  especially  under 
unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions,  as  in  crowded  and  badly-ventilated  halls, 
are  conimon  causes  of  acute  laryngitis.  It  may  be  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  air  charged  with  smoke  or  irritating  gases  or  vapors.  Less  frequently  it 
is  due  to  traumatism  caused  by  the  lodgement  of  foreign  bodies,  the  action 
of  very  hot  liquids  or  corrosive  poisons,  or  external  violence.  It  also  occurs 
as  a  local  manifestation  of  the  general  catarrhal  process  in  measles,  influenza, 
and  variola,  and  as  a  complication  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  as  scarlet 
fever,  enteric  fever,  and  erysipelas. 

Catarrh  of  the  larynx  is  very  often  associated  with  catarrh  of  the  naso- 
pharynx and  bronchi. 

The  predisposition  to  laryngitis  varies  greatly  in  different  families  and 
individuals. 

Symptomatology. — There  is  a  disagreeable  sensation  of  dryness  and 
tickling  in  the  throat;  the  inspiration  of  cold  air  and  efforts  to  converse 
cause  yain.  Laryngeal  tenderness  is  experienced  upon  external  pressure. 
Spontaneous  pain  is,  however,  moderate  or  wholly  absent. 

Cough  is  present.  It  is  tickling  and  hoarse,  or  "  laryngeal,"  in  character; 
at  first  dry,  later  attended  with  scanty  muco-purulent  expectoration,  which 
in  severe  cases  may  be  slightly  streaked  with  blood. 

The  voice  is  changed.  At  first  husky,  it  grows  rapidly  hoarse,  and  at 
length  may  be  completely  lost.  The  degree  of  hoarseness  varies  in  different 
cases,  according  as  it  is  due  to  changes  in  the  secretions  of  the  larynx,  to 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  to  paresis  of  the  vocal  cords  from 
inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  muscles.     Dyspnoea  is  not  common  in  adults ; 
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it  is,  however,  a  very  frequent  symptom  in  early  life,  when  it  is  likely  to  occur 
in  paroxysms  and  at  night. 

In  severe  cases  of  acute  laryngitis  cough  is  very  harassing,  deglutition  is 
painful,  and  there  may  be  urgent  dyspnoea. 

Inspection  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  reveals  those  changes  Avhich  are 
seen  in  catarrhal  inflammation  elsewhere.  The  mucous  membrane  is  reddened 
and  swollen,  especially  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  in  the  ary-epi- 
glottic  folds.  The  vocal  cords  are  no  longer  smooth  and  glistening,  but  appear 
swollen  and  more  or  less  reddened.  When  the  inflammation  is  intense  they 
present  superficial  erosions,  and  minute  haemorrhages  are  seen  at  various 
points  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  A  scanty  exudation  of  altered 
mucus  adheres  irregularly  to  the  surface.  These  changes  vary  in  degree  in 
different  cases,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  larynx  in  the  same  case.  In 
phonation  there  may  often  be  observed  imperfect  approximation  of  the  vocal 
cords,  due  to  implication  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  in  the  inflam- 
matory process. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vary.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  severe ;  mod- 
erate fever,  with  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  debility,  may,  however,  occur. 

Acute  laryngitis  lasts  from  a  few  days  to  a  week  or  more,  and  terminates 
in  recovery.     Neglected  cases  are  liable  to  run  into  the  chronic  form. 

Acute  Laryngitis  of  Childi'en. 

Synonyms. — Spasmodic  croup ;  False  croup. 

As  it  occurs  in  young  children  this  affection  deserves  separate  consideration. 
The  special  feature  consists  in  paroxysmal  exacerbations,  suffocative  in  character 
and  occurring  at  night.  These  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  relative  smallness  of  the 
larynx  in  infancy,  the  narrowness  of  the  rima,  the  looseness  and  vascularity  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  greater  reflex  excitability  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  disease  is  a  familiar  one,  occurring  with  greatest  frequency 
during  the  first  dentition,  and  particularly  during  the  second  and  third 
years ;  after  the  fifth  year  it  is  less  common,  though  cases  occur  up  to  the 
age  of  puberty. 

Etiology. — Exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  sudden  chilling  of  the  surface, 
prolonged  and  violent  screaming,  the  inhalation  of  steam,  smoke,  and  dust, 
the  gastric  catarrh  resulting  from  an  attack  of  indigestion,  are  determining 
causes  of  acute  laryngitis  in  infants.  It  is  much  more  frequently  seen  in  the 
cold,  damp  months  of  winter  and  spring  than  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  It 
occurs  somewhat  more  commonly  in  male  than  in  female  children,  and  certain 
families  and  individuals  show  a  marked  liability  to  recurrence — a  liability  that 
is  in  some  instances  hereditary. 

Symptomatolog-y. — During  the  day  the  child  has  been  in  usual  health,  or 
may  have  coughed  a  little  and  have  been  somewhat  feverish  and  out  oi  sorts, 
without  being  positively  ill.  At  bed-time  the  cough  has  the  ringing,  metallic 
character  known  as  croupy,  but  the  patient  goes  to  sleep  as  usual.  About 
midnight  or  shortly  thereafter  he  awakes  suddenly  with  oppressed  breathing, 
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luiskiiu'ss'  ,)(■  tlu'  voicv  or  coinploto  aphonia,  and  a  harsh,  croupy  cough. 
Inspiration  is  pntloniri'cl  and  striihdons  ;  there  is  recession  oj  the  suprasternal 
and  snprachivitMihir  s|Saet\>^ ;  the  pulse  is  ire(pient  and  small ;  and  the  lips  and 
fininM--tips  are  cvanolic  There  is  great  restlessness,  and  the  expression  of  the 
jitth"  patient's  \\\cv  indicates  anxiety  and  distress.  The  attack  presently  passes 
of!*,  either  spontaneously  or  as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  simple  rem- 
cilies.  The  child  prcsi'iitly  falls  asleep  again,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
uiu'asines.s  and  oi-casional  cough,  rests  until  morning ;  or  the  attack  may  be 
n'|H>atiMl  onc«>  or  several  tinu^s  in  the  course  of  the  night.  On  the  follow- 
iui;  dav  he  scarcely  seems  ill,  and  j)lays  about  as  usual ;  but  toward  even- 
inir  tln>  croupy  cough  reappears,  and  the  next  night  the  attacks  of  croup 
iKvur  as  bt'forc,  to  be  again  repeated,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  third,  and  rarely  the 
foiu-th,  night,  but  with  diminishing  severity.  After  that  there  remains  simply 
a  trilling  bronchial  catarrh,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  disappears. 

Tiie  sudden  imsct  and  rapid  subsidence  of  these  severe  suffocative  attacks 
suggest  thtir  origin  in  the  nervous  system.  But  that  they  are  wholly  due 
to  rctlcx  iarvnoial  sj)asm  is  very  doubtful.  Sudden  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  accumulation  of  secretion  during  sleep  also  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  their  etiology. 

Diag-nosis. — Acute  laryngitis  of  the  adult  rarely  presents  difficulty  in  diag- 
nosis. The  severer  cases  suggest  oedema  of  the  larynx  (acute  laryngeal  oedema), 
while  those  that  are  attended  by  complete  loss  of  voice  may  be  mistaken  for 
hysterical  aphonia  or  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  due  to  other  causes.  These 
questions  are  at  once  settled  by  the  laryngoscope. 

In  chiKlrcn  the  diagnosis  of  acute  laryngitis  is  in  certain  cases  attended 
with  serious  difficulty.  The  condition  is  to  be  distinguished  from  laryngis- 
mus stridulus  by  the  presence  of  fever,  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  the  mode  of 
onset,  the  character  of  the  paroxysms,  their  nocturnal  occurrence,  the  preced- 
ing hoarseness  and  loss  of  voice,  the  absence  of  the  prolonged  crowing  inspira- 
tion which  terminates  the  attack  of  laryngismus,  and  the  course  and  duration 
of  the  disease. 

Tlie  differential  diagnosis  between  spasmodic  croup  and  laryngeal  diph- 
theria (membranous  croup)  may  for  a  time  be  impossible.  The  principal 
jwints  in  favor  of  spasmodic  croup  are  the  milder  character  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  wliich  precede  the  signs  of  laryngeal  obstruction,  the 
paroxysmal  nature  of  the  obstruction,  and  the  complete  relief  between  the 
attacks;  the  progressive  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  after  the  second  night; 
the  absence  of  exudation  upon  the  tonsils  and  adjacent  parts,  and  the  absence 
of  enlargement  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 

Treatment. — In  severe  eases  the  patient  should  remain  in  his  room  or  bed. 
The  use  of  the  voice  should  be  proscribed.  The  room  should  be  kept  at  an  equa- 
ble temperature  of  about  70°  F.,  and  cautiously  ventilated.  The  inhalation 
of  steam  from  any  simple  apparatus  gives  relief  and  has  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  course  of  the  attack.  Bits  of  ice  allowed  to  melt  in  the  throat  are 
viseful ;  so  also  is  the  constant  application  of  an  ice-bag  externally.     When  the 
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process  is  active  and  the  symptoms  urgent,  the  application  of  leeches  over  the 
larynx  may  become  necessary.  The  treatment  by  drugs  is  symptomatic :  for 
the  relief  of  the  distressing  cough,  morphine,  gr.  ^<^-\,  p.  r.  «.,  or  Dover's 
powder,  gr.  iij-v,  every  three  or  four  hours,  may  be  administered.  The  diet 
should  be  of  the  most  simple  kind,  consisting  chiefly  of  gruels,  arrowroot, 
eggs,  bland  broths,  and  milk.  Warm  milk  or  equal  parts  of  milk  and  Vichy, 
warmed,  are  excellent.     For  milder  cases  a  less  vigorous  course  suffices. 

The  treatment  of  spasmodic  croup  consists  in  the  employment  of  measures 
to  arrest  the  paroxysm  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Among  the  former  are 
a  prompt  emetic  of  ipecac  in  the  form  of  the  wine  or  syrup ;  a  hot  bath  ;  the 
application  over  the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  of  a  sponge  dipped 
in  hot  water ;  or,  if  the  dyspnoea  be  urgent  and  not  immediately  relieved  by 
these  means,  the  cautious  administration  of  a  whiiF  or  two  of  chloroform. 
The  following  prove  useful  in  mitigating  or  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  the  paroxysm :  Small  doses  of  ipecac  at  intervals  during  the  day  ;  gentle 
purging  by  means  of  calomel  or  castor  oil ;  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder  propor- 
tionate to  the  age  of  the  child,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  a  minute 
quantity  of  tartar  emetic  at  bed-time  and  repeated  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  hours.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  child  in  bed  during  the  day  following  the 
attack,  and  to  have  the  air  of  the  apartment  moistened  by  steam.  Children 
who  have  shown  a  predisposition  to  acute  laryngitis  should  have  the  neck  and 
throat  bathed  daily  with  cold  w^ater,  followed  by  brisk  friction,  and  should  . 
be  well  clothed  in  flannels  to  the  ankles. 

2.  Subacute  Laryngitis. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  of  catarrhal  laryngitis  are  of  the  mildest 
type.  The  patients  are  not  ill  at  all.  The  only  symptoms  are  a  slight  tickling 
cough,  with  hoarseness,  passing  to  loss  of  voice,  and  accompanied  by  pain  or 
prolonged  tickling. 

The  etiology  comprises  the  same  causal  factors  as  that  of  the  acute  form, 
acting  with  less  intensity ;  and  the  morbid  appearances  as  revealed  by  the 
laryngoscope  are  those  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  mild  form.  The  con- 
dition acquires  importance  from  its  great  relative  frequency ;  from  the  fact  that, 
being  accompanied  by  trifling  subjective  symptoms,  it  is  likely  to  be  neglected  ; 
and,  finally,  because  in  many  cases  prolonged,  habitual  exposure  to  the  original 
cause,  or  use  of  the  voice  when  the  larynx  is  slightly  congested  or  inflamed, 
converts  a  passing  local  indisposition  into  a  serious  disease.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  arise  in  this  way. 

The  treatment  of  subacute  laryngitis  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  all  con- 
ditions which  are  liable  to  excite  laryngeal  inflammation,  in  rest  of  the  voice 
as  nearly  complete  as  possible,  and  the  occasional  inhalation  of  steam.  Tablet- 
triturates  of  morphine,  gr.  ^3— rg-'  ^r  of  Tully's  powder  (pulvis  morphinse 
compositus,  U.  S.  P.),  gr.  ij-iij,  allowed  to  break  up  slowly  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth,  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  more,  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon 
the  course  of  the  attack.     The  value  of  gargles  and  washes  and  potassium 
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ililoratf  in  ilu-  troatmont  of  this  oonclition  has  been  over-estimated.     Local 
applirations  to  the  larvnx  by  lueaiis  of  applicators  and  the  like  are  wholly 

uuncct's>;uy. 

S.   Chronic  Laryngitis. 

Etiology. —  This  form  of  catarrhal  laryngitis  maybe  the  sequel  of  an  acute 
attack  ;  mure  commonly  it  is  the  result  of  the  persistent  action  of  causes  which 
eivo  rise  to  subacute  catarrh.  Improper  use  of  the  voice  and  its  habitual  over- 
use in  siii<;iu»;,  pnitlic  speaking,  or  shouting  in  the  open  air  are  very  com- 
mon cjiuses  of  chronic  laryngitis.  It  occurs  also  in  connection  with  chronic 
pharvngitis,  and  asptrially  with  that  form  which  is  produced  by  habitual 
ovcr-iuthilirciu'c  in  alcohol  and  tobacco  ;  in  certain  cases  of  marked  obstruction 
to  nasal  respiration,  and  in  cases  of  elongation  of  the  uvula. 

Chronic  laryngitis  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  and  is  espe- 
cially a  disease  of  middle  life. 

Symptomatolog'y. — There  is  a  more  or  less  constant  tickling  sensation  in 
the  throat,  accompanied  by  a  desire  to  obtain  relief  by  coughing;  as  a  rule, 
pain  is  not  present,  except  after  prolonged  coughing  or  efforts  to  talk.  Many 
patients  complain  of  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  dryness.  The  voice  is  rough 
and  hoarse,  and  at  times  almost  lost.  The  cough  is  ringing,  loud,  deep  ;  expec- 
toration is,  as  a  rule,  scanty  and  tenacious,  but  occasionally  abundant,  and 
st>metimes  fcetid.  Upon  laryngoscopic  examination  the  mucous  membrane  is 
seen  to  be  irregularly  thickened  and  discolored,  but  the  redness  is  less  intense 
than  in  the  acute  form.  The  vocal  cords  are  of  a  grayish-red  color,  and  in  debil- 
itated and  cachectic  jiersons  there  may  be  discovered  minute  superficial  erosions. 
The  epiglottis  is  in  many  cases  irregularly  thickened. 

The  general  health  is  often  impaired,  although  there  are  no  constitutional 
symptoms  pecidiar  to  this  affection. 

Diag-nosis. — The  local  morbid  sensations,  chronic  alteration  of  the  voice, 
and  the  peculiar  cough  will  lead  us  to  suspect  the  true  nature  of  the  affection, 
but  a  positive  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  after  careful  laryngoscopic  exam- 
ination. In  every  case  of  chronic  laryngitis  the  history  of  the  patient  in  all 
particulars  must  be  carefully  investigated,  and  the  condition  of  the  lungs  and 
other  organs  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  local 
affection  be  primary,  or  secondary  to  some  other  disease,  as  alcoholism,  tuber- 
culosis, or  svphilis. 

Treatment. — An  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  the  patient  from,  those 
injurious  influences  which  have  brought  about  the  catarrh.  To  this  end 
temporary,  or  even  permanent,  change  of  climate  and  occupation  may  be 
necessary.  Attention  must  also  be  given  to  his  personal  habits,  especially  as 
regards  the  use  of  tobacco  and  alcohol,  and  to  general  hygiene  and  dietetics. 
Ill-ventilated  and  overheated  rooms  are  to  be  avoided  ;  also  undue  use  of  the 
voice.  The  throat  and  chest  should  be  daily  sponged  with  cold  water.  Chest- 
protectors  and  thick  scarfs  are  injurious.  Constitutional  treatment  must  be 
instituted  when  the  general  health  is  at  fault ;  nor  is  judicious  internal  medi- 
cation in  all  cases  without  favorable  effect  upon  the  local  malady.      The  pro- 
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longed  administration  of  ciibebs,  tar,  benzoin,  ammonium  chloride,  arsenic,  and 
the  preparations  of  iodine  has  been  followed  by  good  results.  The  patient 
must  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  sprays,  which  he  should  regularly  employ  at 
intervals  during  the  day.  To  this  end  proper  solutions  of  ammonium  chlor- 
ide, sodium  chloride,  sodium  biborate,  boric  acid,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and 
sodium  or  potassium  iodide  may  be  advantageously  employed.  Should  astrin- 
gents be  indicated,  weak  solutions  of  alum,  tannic  acid,  zinc  sulphate,  or  silver 
nitrate  may  be  used.  The  physician  should  make  intralaryngeal  applications  at 
proper  intervals.  Among  those  agents  which  exert  a  favorable  influence  are 
silver  nitrate,  zinc  sulphate,  and  tannic  acid  in  solutions  of  varying  strength  ; 
bismuth  subnitrate,  iodoform,  aristol,  and  powdered  catechu  by  insufflation, 
and  a  20-grain  solution  of  menthol  in  olive  oil. 

(Edematous  Laryngitis. 

Synonyms. — Acute  laryngeal  oedema;  QEdema  of  the  glottis. 

Etiology. — Qlldema  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  of  the  larynx 
occasionally  occurs  as  a  serious  and  frequently  fatal  complication  in  the  course 
of  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  whether  due  to  cold  or  to  internal  or  external 
traumatism  ;  in  the  course  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  larynx,  as  tuberculosis 
and  syphilis ;  in  connection  with  perichondritis  of  the  larynx ;  in  connection 
with  severe  inflammatory  aff'ections  of  neighboring  structures,  as  the  tonsils, 
parotid  glands,  and  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck  ;  in  the  course  of  acute  infec- 
tious diseases,  as  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  variola,  and  erysipelas  ;  and,  finally, 
as  an  extension  of  the  general  oedema  of  acute  or  chronic  nephritis. 

Symptoms. — Rapidly  progressive  dyspnoea  is  the  chief  symptom.  It  is 
at  first  inspiratory ;  later,  also  expiratory.  Respiration  is  often  accompanied 
by  loud  stridor.  The  voice  becomes  husky,  and  soon  fails.  Signs  of  impend- 
ing suffocation  supervene,  and  unless  relief  is  afforded  death  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  If  a  laryngoscopic  examination  prove  successful,  the 
epiglottic  and  ary-epiglottic  folds  are  seen  to  be  greatly  swollen,  the  latter 
almost  meeting  laterally  ;  the  false  cords  are  also  oedematous.  These  changes 
can  be  felt  with  the  finger,  and  upon  depressing  the  tongue  the  swollen  rim 
of  the  epiglottis  may  sometimes  be  brought  into  view. 

The  diagnosis  is  unattended  with  difficulty,  and  depends  upon  physical 
exploration. 

Treatment. — An  ice-bag  externally  and  ice  internally  may  arrest  the 
oedema.  The  free  administration  of  the  bromides  has  been  advised.  In 
suitable  cases  leeches  may  be  applied.  If  these  measures  fail  to  give  prompt 
relief,  the  throat  may  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  cocaine  and  the  oede- 
matous parts  scarified.  If  the  evidences  of  obstruction  persist,  immediate 
recourse  to  tracheotomy  is  necessary  to  save  life. 

Pseudo-membranous  Laryngitis. 
Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  result- 
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in.r  in  tlu'  formation  ol'  a  psondo-membranc  or  pellicle  composed  of  a  network 
orfihriii.  emhraciiiu-  in  '\t^  meshes  leucocytes  and  necrotic  epithelium. 

Synonyms.  — True  croup;   Membranous   croup;    Fibrinous    laryngitis; 

l>!irvn>rt'al   diphtiifria. 

Etiolopy.— Any  ajjenl  (•ai)able  of  deMroyinc;  the  protecting  epithelium  of 
the  lar\  nircal  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  ]iermitting  the  escape  of  serum  and 
white  bl(  Hid -corpuscles,  may  give  rise  to  tiie  formation  of  a  pseudo-membrane. 
Hontv  this  f«)rm  of  laryngitis  may  result  (a)  from  traumatism,  as  the  inhala- 
tion of  steam,  hot  smoke,  or  irritating  and  corrosive  chemicals  in  the  form 
<tr  vapor  or  solution  ;  and  {h)  from  the  action  of  certain  pathogenic  micro- 
tirL'Miiisms.  Aniong  the  latter  area  streptococcus  demonstrated  to  be  biologically 
identical  with  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  and  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  of 
diphtheria.  Traumatic  membranous  laryngitis  is  not  included  in  the  follow- 
ing account. 

Pseud(»-membranous  laryngitis  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  espe- 
cially attiHJt.s  young  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six.  Cases  in  children 
imdiM-  two  and  over  seven  years  of  age  are  much  less  common.  Exception- 
ally, however,  the  disease  occurs  at  a  later  period  of  life.  Boys  are  somewhat 
more  liable  than  girls.  This  affection  frequently  occurs  as  a  complication  in 
scju-lit  fever  and  measles,  in  which  case  it  is,  as  a  rule,  secondary  to  pseudo- 
membrauitns  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  or  adjacent  structures.  It  occurs, 
however,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  as  a  manifestation  of  diph- 
theria, secondarily  by  extension,  and  much  less  frequently  as  a  primary 
manifestation. 

'So  overwhelming  is  the  preponderance  of  the  unquestionably  diphtheritic 
cases  that  many  competent  observers  regard  all  the  cases  as  of  that  nature — 
an  extreme  view  that  finds  ample  justification  in  the  fact  that  no  criteria  have 
yet  been  established  by  which  the  differental  diagnosis  between  diphtheritic 
pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  and  the  so-called  non-contagious  membranous 
croup  of  the  dualists  can  be  made  by  the  clinician  during  life  or  by  the  pathol- 
ogist af\er  death,  save  only  the  presence  or  absence  in  the  exudate  of  the  Klebs- 
Ixieffler  bacillus.  In  both  the  symptoms  are  the  same  ;  the  course  and  termi- 
nation of  the  attack  are  not  different.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  cases  to  which 
the  name  "  croup  "  is  applicable  are  of  milder  intensity,  that  they  occur  spo- 
radically, and  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  contagious,  the  reply  may  be  made 
that  cases  of  undoubted  tonsillar  diphtheria  are  also  occasionally  met  with  that 
develop  in  localities  previously  free  from  the  disease  and  in  the  absence  of 
traceable  contagion,  ^vhich  run  a  favorable  course,  and  which  do  not  transmit 
the  disease  to  exposed  and  apparently  susceptible  individuals.  But  no  one, 
therefore,  denies  the  specific  nature  or  the  contagiousness  of  diphtheria.  Phy- 
sicians who  look  upon  every  case  of  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  as  a 
probable  case  of  diphtheria  enjoy  the  practical  advantage  of  erring,  if  err 
they  do,  upon  the  safe  side.  Such  a  working  hypothesis  impels  to  prompt- 
ness and  energy  in  treatment,  and  especially  in  prophylaxis,  which  often 
results  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  saving  of   life.     Those,  on  the  other 
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hand,  who,  governed  by  tradition  and  anthority,  regard  these  cases  as  instances 
of  membranous  croup,  to  their  minds  neither  specific  nor  contagious,  too  often 
expiate  in  the  toils  and  sorrows  of  a  virulent  local  epidemic  their  devotion 
to  a  dogma  unsupported  by  facts. 

For  the  full  consideration  of  Diphtheria  as  an  acute  infectious  disease  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  under  its  appropriate  heading. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pseudo-membrane  in  the  larynx  constitutes  the 
essential  lesion.  It  varies  greatly  in  amount  and  distribution.  It  may  involve 
the  mucous  membrane  uniformly  or  only  here  and  there  in  patches.  It  often 
covers  the  concavity  of  the  epiglottis,  the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  the  false  cords, 
extending  deeply  into  the  ventricles,  the  true  cords,  and  it  may  extend  into  the 
trachea  and  remotely  into  the  finest  bronchi.  It  is  usually  associated  with  a 
similar  exudate  in  the  pharynx  or  on  the  tonsils.  In  cases  in  which  no  visible 
membrane  has  been  detected  on  these  parts  during  life  if  has  frequently 
been  demonstrated  post-mortem  upon  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  and 
the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  tonsils.  The  consistency  of  the  pseudo-membrane 
is  variable.  It  may  be  thin  and  friable,  or  thick,  tough,  and  tenacious.  It  some- 
times appears  as  a  thick,  membranous  mass  of  superimposed  strata.  In  color 
it  is  usually  of  a  dirty  yellowish-gray.  The  surrounding  and  underlying  tissues 
are  more  or  less  swollen,  deeply  congested,  and  infiltrated  with  leucocytes. 
Upon  membrane  covered  with  pavement  epithelium  the  exudate  takes  a  deep 
and  firm  hold,  implicating  not  only  the  subepithelial,  but  also,  in  many 
instances,  the  submucous  tissues,  which  are  involved  in  the  necrotic  process ; 
but  on  mucous  membranes  covered  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium  the 
fibrinous  material  is  commonly  found  to  be  rather  superimposed,  and  to  have 
involved  principally  the  epithelium,  without  destroying  the  underlying  tissues. 
For  this  reason  the  pseudo-membrane  in  faucial  diphtheria  is  removed  with 
difficulty,  leaving  during  life  a  bleeding  and  ulcerated  surface,  and  after  death 
a  deep  solution  of  continuity ;  whereas  in  laryngeal  and  tracheo-bronchial 
diphtheria  it  may  be  readily  stripped  from  the  surface,  leaving  exposed  a 
swollen  and  deeply  injected,  but  unbroken,  mucous  membrane. 

Like  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rest  of  the  air-passages,  that  of  the 
larynx  is  covered  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  with  a  columnar  ciliated 

epithelium The  cilia  are  found  higher  up  in  front  than  on  each  side  and 

behind,  reaching  in  the  former  direction  as  high  as  the  highest  portion  of  the 
epiglottis,  and  in  the  other  directions  to  a  line  or  two  above  the  superior  vocal 
cords  ;  above  these  points  the  epithelium  loses  its  cilia  and  gradually  assumes 
a  squamous  form,  like  that  of  the  pharynx  and  mouth.  Upon  the  vocal  cords 
the  epithelium  is  squamous,  although  both  above  and  below  these  it  is  ciliated 
(Quain). 

Whether  the  pseudo-membrane  be  croupous — that  is,  formed  upon  the 
surface  and  detachable — or  diphtheritic — that  is,  implicating  the  mucous  and 
even  the  submucous  tissues,  and  structurally  adherent — is  not  so  much 
determined,  as  is  frequently  thought,  by  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory 
process  as  by  the  character  of    the   tissues  involved.      Hence   there   is   no 
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iuHv.-v^:iry  otiolo^irtil  clifloronee  between  a  croupous  and  a  diphtlieritic  inflam- 
mation ;  (Ml  llio  contiarv,  tiic>  action  of  the  same  agent  may  produce  both 
t'orins  ill  .lillorent  but  adjacent  mucous  membranes.  The  German  patliologists 
arc  thcrolbrc  corrtx-t  in  speaking  of  the  process  as  a  eroupous-dlphtheritk  inflam- 
mation. 

Symptomatology. — 'Phc  symi)toms  usually  develop  in  the  course  of  an 

atta»-k  of  fauciai  diphtheria  or  o<"  one  of  the  exanthemata.  Less  frequently  they 
arise  ju<  the  manifestations  of  a  primary  laryngeal  diphtheria.  They  point  to 
pn)grcssivc  imi)airment  of  the  functions  of  the  larynx,  with  increasing 
olxstrnctioii  to  rcs|>iration  and  its  consequences,  and  consist  of  hoarseness, 
e\idosiv»>  and  croupy  cough,  stridnlous  respiration,  dyspnoea,  recessions,  rest- 
ics>n(>s>,  lyanosis,  and  stupor. 

Iloai-seness  is,  as  in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  the  earliest  symptom.  It  is 
atteiuUxl  by  a)ugh,  and  the  voice  is  generally  reduced  to  a  whisper,  or  is  even 
cx»mplctcly  lost. 

The  couirh  is  paroxysmal — at  first  explosive,  like  that  caused  by  the  acci- 
dental lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx.  Without  wholly  losing  this 
explosive  character  it  becomes  hoarse,  then  metallic,  and  finally,  as  the  dyspnoea 
grows  more  urgent,  dry  and  whistling. 

In  the  coin-se  of  some  hours,  sometimes  not  fijr  a  day  or  two,  the  signs  of 
tleciiUxl  ol)struction  to  the  respiration  manifest  themselves.  Difficulty  in  breath- 
ing is  at  first  paroxysmal,  and  followed  by  intervals  of  partial  relief;  it  soon, 
however,  becomes  continuous.  The  respiration  is  now  stridnlous,  inspiration 
first,  and  after  a  time  ex])iration,  assuming  this  character.  The  stridor,  in  the 
beginning  low-pitciied  and  hoarse,  gradually  and  concurrently  with  similar 
ciiangos  in  the  cough  becomes  high-pitched  and  metallic.  Respiration  is  now 
hurried  and  labored,  and  accompanied  by  loud,  dry,  and.  whistling  soimds, 
which  are  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  harassing  and  for  the  most  })art 
unproductive  cough.  Occasionally,  however,  in  the  more  severe  paroxysms, 
fragments  of  membrane  become  detached  and  are  coughed  out. 

At  this  stage  of  laryngeal  obstruction  the  inspiratory  recessions  of  the  more 
yielding  portions  of  the  thorax  constitute  an  important  and  suggestive  sign. 
They  are  marked  in  the  suprasternal  and  supraclavicular  regions,  at  the  lower 
portion  of  the  thorax,  and  finally,  when  the  obstruction  has  attained  a  high 
grade,  the  cartilages  yield  and  inspiratory  recession  of  the  sternum  takes  place. 

Meanwhile,  the  progressively  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood  gives  rise 
to  characteristic  effects  upon  the  nervous  system.  There  is  extreme  and  distress- 
ing restlessness ;  the  child  tosses  from  side  to  side  in  his  struggle  for  breath  ; 
his  expression  is  anxious  and  frightened.  His  color,  which  has  for  some  time 
been  pale  and  leaden,  with  slight  lividity  of  the  lips  and  finger-nails,  now  be- 
comes continuously  cyanotic,  the  face  dusky,  the  lips  blue,  the  hands  mottled,  the 
nails  dark.  The  restlessness  presently  gives  place  to  stupor,  which  passes  into 
a  gradually  deepening  coma  and  ends  in  death. 

Complications.— Diphtheria  of  the  larynx  shows  a  marked  tendency  to 
spread  to  neighboring  parts.     Cases  in  which  upon  post-mortem   examina- 
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tion  the  pseudo-membrane  has  not  extended  beyond  tlie  hirynx  are  very  rare. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  seen  to  invade  rapidly  and  successively  the  adja- 
cent surfaces  in  an  upward  direction,  sometimes  extending  even  to  the  nostrils 
— nasal  diphtheria.  Much  more  commonly,  however,  its  extension  is  down- 
ward. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  and  of  the  bronchi  in  some 
cases  even  to  their  most  remote  subdivisions,  is  in  turn  involved  :  or,  owiiip- 
to  the  prolonged  inspiratory  efforts,  the  obstruction  to  expiration,  and  the  gen- 
eral enfeeblement  of  the  respiratory  powers,  shreds  of  membrane  or  masses  of 
secretion  are  drawn  down  deeply  into  the  lungs,  and  there  set  up  inflammation 
of  the  finest  bronchial  twigs  and  the  associated  vesicular  structure. 

Pseudo-membranous  tracheo-bronchitis  and  more  or  less  extensive  broncho- 
pneumonia constitute,  therefore,  the  two  more  important  complications  of 
this  form  of  laryngitis.  Their  development  is  gradual,  and  marked  not 
only  by  an  aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms,  but  also,'  usually  though 
not  invariably,  by  the  development  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  their 
respective  lesions.  It  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  recognize  when 
possible  the  presence  of  these  complications,  seeing  that  they  gravely  affect 
the  prognosis  and  constitute  the  cause  of  death  in  a  majority  of  the  cases 
which  terminate  fatally  after  the  performance  of  intubation  or  tracheotomy. 

Rales  are  heard  upon  auscultation,  and  by  their  character  and  distribution 
indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pulmonary  lesions.  They  are  much 
modified  by  the  degree  of  laryngeal  stenosis,  the  feebleness  of  respiration,  and 
the  loud  and  prolonged  stridor.  In  estimating  their  significance  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  make  due  allowance  for  these  disturbing  factors. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  progressive  laryngeal  stenosis  in  a  young  child  is  nearly 
always  due  to  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis.  If  traces  of  the  exudate  can 
be  discovered  upon  inspection  of  the  throat,  or  if  upon  physical  examination 
there  can  be  detected  coarse  or  whistling  tracheal  rales,  or,  finally,  if  shreds 
of  membrane  are  expectorated  after  paroxysms  of  explosive  cough,  the  diag- 
nosis becomes  sure.  It  is  equally  so,  in  the  absence  of  such  confirmatory  evi- 
dence, if  the  case  occur  in  a  locality  already  the  scene  of  an  epidemic  of 
diphtheria.  The  fact  that  even  in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  the  signs  of 
obstruction  are  at  first  paroxysmal,  and  followed  by  intervals  of  partial  relief, 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  For  this  reason  the  early  differential  diagnosis 
between  this  disease  and  spasmodic  laryngitis  is  not  in  all  instances  possible. 
In  the  latter,  however,  the  intervals  of  relief  are  more  complete  and  prolonged, 
the  paroxysm  not  usually  recurring  until  the  succeeding  night ;  the  tendency 
is  to  progressive  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  rather  than  progressive  aggra- 
vation, and  the  signs  of  grave  constitutional  disturbance  do  not  show  them- 
selves. 

Prognosis. — Pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  is  an  extremely  fatal  disease. 
According  to  O'Dwyer,  one  child  in  ten  with  well-marked  symptoms  of  laryn- 
geal diphtheria  recovers  under  medical  treatment.  Under  all  forms  of  treat- 
ment the  mortality  ranges  from  60  to  80  per  cent.  The  statistics  of  Stern 
show  26.4  per  cent,  of  recoveries  after  intubation,  and  26.5  per  cent,  of  recov- 
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orit>s  alh'i-  tnulutitoiuy.  Tlir  iatal  issue  may  'oe  due  to  a  very  limited  exuda- 
tii>n.  Tlie  I'xtoMsion  i>l'  the  j)rocc\ss  downward  into  the  bronchi  or  the 
iK'vt'Kinnunt  o(  extensive  broneho-pneumonia  renders  the  prognosis  in  the 
highest  (Uyree  unfavorable.  It  is  especially  gloomy  in  children  under  two 
years  of'  age. 

Ti-eatment. — Alike  in  i)nniary  and  secondary  cases  the  treatment  should 
U'  that  oi'  iliplitlieria.  Even  in  cases  in  which  the  early  differential  diagnosis 
iK'twtvn  spasmtxiic  and  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  is  not  yet  possible,  the 
physician  will  act  prudently  and  may  save  time  by  adopting  this  course.  Two 
drnir*  are  at  present  in  favor — mercury  and  iron.  Mercury  may  be  given  as 
i-alonu^l  or  as  the  bichloride.  Children  manifest  a  remarkable  tolerance  for 
luen-urv  in  diphtheria.  Calomel  may  be  administered  to  a  child  three  years 
old  in  (loses  of  from  one-fourth  to  one  grain  every  hour  or  every  two  hours,  or 
the  bichloride  in  doses  of  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  at  the  same  intervals,  and  these 
doses  continueil  for  two  or  even  three  days,  the  medicament  being  guarded,  if 
the  Ixiwels  move  too  freely  or  mucus  appears  in  the  stools,  by  minute  doses  of 
opium  in  the  form  of  paregoric  or  Dover's  powder.  The  bichloride  must  be 
well  diluteil,  and  it  is  advisable  to  precede  each  dose  by  a  draught  of  water. 
l^|>on  the  appearance  of  symptoms  indicating  relief  of  the  laryngeal  stenosis 
the  dose  is  to  he  gradually  decreased  and  the  intervals  prolonged. 

Iron  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride,  the  dose  for 
a  child  of  three  years  being  from  3  to  5  drops  in  a  teaspoonful  of  sweetened 
water  every  hour.  Larger  doses  are  liable  to  occasion  disturbance  of  the 
stomach. 

Alcohol  in  the  form  of  whiskey  or  brandy,  well  diluted,  is  to  be  given  in 
all  cases  from  the  outset,  its  effect  npon  the  pulse,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart, 
and  the  nervous  system  constituting  the  guide  for  the  regulation  of  the 
amount. 

The  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  milk,  which  should  be  given  freely, 
either  alone  or  diluted  with  Vichy  water,  and  preferably  warm.  To  this  may 
be  added  at  intervals  such  concentrated  and  easily  assimilated  articles  of  food 
as  meat-juice,  chicken-jelly,  or  the  various  commercial  peptones  and  peptonoids. 
Water  must  be  freely  given.  From  the  beginning  of  the  attack  the  nasal 
passages  and  the  pharynx  must  be  systematically  sprayed  with  a  10-volume 
solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  or  wath 
a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  1  :  5000,  with  the  object  of  retarding  the 
upward  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process.  Efforts  to  act  upon  the  intra- 
laryngeal  exudate  by  means  of  sprays  are  not  often  successful,  and  direct 
mtralaryngeal  applications  by  other  means  are  impracticable.  Furthermore, 
the  attempt  to  make  such  applications  is,  in  a  struffo-lincr  child,  liable  to 
damage  and  abrade  mucous  surfaces  not  yet  affected,  and  thus  favor  the 
extension  of  the  pseudo-membrane.  A  fine  continuous  spray  of  lime-water 
directed  toward  the  child's  mouth  is  often  useful.  From  the  beginning  the 
patient  .should  continuously  inhale  an  atmosphere  charged  with  steam.  To 
this  end  a  tent  or  canopy  of  blankets  or  other  suitable  material  is  arranged 
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over  the  crib  or  cot,  a  large  opening  being  left  at  the  side  near  the  head  for 
ventilation,  and  steam  being  introduced  at  the  middle  by  means  of  a  tin  pipe 
or  "leader"  from  a  eronp-kettle.  A  tablespoonful  of  turpentine  and  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  eucalyptus  may  be  added  to  the  water  in  the  kettle  every  three 
or  four  hours.  I  have  seen  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  to  seven  or  eight,  followed  by  mitigation  of  the  dyspnoea  and 
relief  of  restlessness. 

Along  with  the  steam,  oxygen  may  from  time  to  time  be  introduced  into 
the  tent  near  the  patient's  face  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube. 

Ice-bags  and  hot  poultices  are  frequently  applied  to  the  throat.  The  latter 
are  often  agreeable  to  the  patient.  Both  of  these  applications  constitute  an 
additional  impediment,  slight  though  it  be,  to  the  respiration,  and  neither  is 
attended  by  demonstrable  benefit  sufficient  to  justify  its  employment. 

An  emetic  is  very  often  followed  by  temporary  relief,  and  occasionally  results 
in  the  expulsion  of  large  masses  of  false  membrane.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  relief  thus  aiforded  is  permanent,  and  marks  the  onset  of  convales- 
cence. For  this  purpose  the  yellow  subsulphate  of  mercury,  in  doses  of  from 
2  to  5  grains,  is  most  used.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  prompt  and  efficient,  but  it  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  if  it  fail  to  cause  vomiting  it  is  liable  to  set  up  a 
serious  gastro-enteritis.  For  this  reason  in  case  of  failure  the  dose  should  not 
be  repeated,  but  an  attempt  to  induce  vomiting  by  ipecac  should  be  made 
instead.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  if  indicated  by  the  symptoms  and 
warranted  by  the  strength  of  the  child,  the  emetic  should  be  repeated.  Too 
much  time  must  not,  however,  be  consumed  in  futile  attempts  to  overcome  a 
mechanical  obstruction  to  breathing  that  does  not  yield  to  the  foregoing  meas- 
ures. The  question  of  surgical  interference  by  intubation  or  tracheotomy  must 
be  laid  before  the  parents  of  the  patient  early  in  the  case,  in  order  that  it  may 
receive  in  advance  full  consideration.  Their  consent  to  intubation  will  be 
obtained  much  more  readily  than  to  tracheotomy.  The  prospect  of  success  is 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  operation  is  performed  early.  The  stereotyped 
objection,  that  cases  in  which  operation  has  been  refused  have  occasionally 
recovered  without  it,  is  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  many  cases  that 
might  have  been  saved  by  an  early  operation  have  been  lost  by  delay.  When 
the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  indicate  an  extension  of  the  false  membrane 
into  the  bronchi,  an  operation  should  not  be  advised,  except  with  the  full 
understanding  that  it  is  undertaken  as  a  forlorn  hope. 

The  general  management  of  the  case  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Much 
depends  upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  attendants.  Moments  occur, 
especially  after  operation,  when  coolness  and  promptness  of  action  avert 
impending  suffocation.  The  patient  must  be  carefully  isolated,  and  those 
measures  of  personal  and  local  disinfection  strictly  carried  out  which  are 
employed  in  the  management  of  the  other  contagious  diseases. 
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Tuberculous  Laryngitis. 
Definition.— liitlaiumatiou  of  the  tissues  of  the  larynx  caused  by  local 

tul>eivulosi.>^. 

SYXt)NYMs. — Laryngeal  i)hthisis;  Throat  consumption. 

Etiology. Alkn-  prolonged  discussion  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that 

tulx'n'ulosis  of  the  larynx  may  occur  as  a  primary  disease.  Much  more  fre- 
qiientlv,  however,  it  is  secondary  to  })ulnionary  tuberculosis.  When  the 
earlit^st  svinptoms  are  laryngeal,  the  disease  remains  for  a  time  localized,  but 
evcntuallv  the  hmgs  become  involved.  Secondary  tuberculous  laryngitis,  if  all 
r:is»\«;  are  inchided,  occurs  in  upward  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  pulmonary  cases. 
The  hirvngeal  svmpt«)ms  are,  however,  pronounced  and  the  lesions  extensive 
and  advanced  in  a  much  smaller  percentage.  A  majority  of  the  cases  occur 
in  mah's — a  fact  attributed  to  their  greater  liability  to  chronic  catarrhal  laryn- 
gitis, which  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Whether  the  affection  occurs  as  a 
primary  or  secondary  lesion,  it  is  in  either  case  due  to  local  infection — in  the 
first  by  means  of  tubercle-bacilli  conveyed  by  means  of  the  inspired  air ;  in 
the  latter,  by  tiie  sputum. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Not  every  case  of  chronic  laryngitis  associated  with 
pulmonarv  tuberculosis  is  necessarily  tuberculous.  The  mechanical  irritation 
of  frequent  and  severe  cough  and  the  contact  of  the  sputum  may  cause  chronic 
catarrhal  laryngitis,  which  is  aggravated  by  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
which  undoubtedly,  after  a  time,  predisposes  to  infection.  In  the  tuberculous 
c:ises  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  grayish,  pale  color,  irregularly  mottled 
and  congested  ;  it  is  at  first  swollen  and  studded  with  miliary  tubercles,  which 
by  their  coalescence  form  scattered  tuberculous  nodules.  These  nodules  undergo 
caseation,  as  a  result  of  which  there  form  more  or  less  extensive  superficial 
ulcers,  which  show  a  tendency  to  spread.  The  floor  of  these  ulcers  is  covered 
by  a  grayish  exudation,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  a  border  of  infiltrated 
and  swollen  tissue.  They  occur  most  frequently  upon  the  arytenoids,  in  the 
interarytenoid  space,  upon  the  true  cords,  and  on  the  epiglottis.  The  de- 
struction of  tissue  extends  deeply,  implicating  the  submucosa,  and  in  severe 
cases  the  perichondrium  and  cartilages,  which  undergo  more  or  less  exten- 
sive necrosis — tuberculous  perichondritis  and  chondritis.  The  ulcers  occa- 
sionally extend  to  the  back  of  the  tongue,  to  the  pharynx,  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  oesophagus,  and  in  severe  cases  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the 
tonsils.  Complete  erosion  of  the  true  cords  not  infrequently  occurs,  and  the 
epiglottis  is  often  destroyed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 

Symptomatology. — The  earlier  symptoms  are  those  of  chronic  laryngitis 
due  to  other  causes.  There  is  slight  huskiness,  which  is  at  first  intermittent, 
and  disappears  after  resting  the  voice.  It  soon  becomes  continuous,  and  gives 
place  to  a  peculiar  hoarseness,  which  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease 
usually  passes  into  complete  aphonia.  Cough  is  tickling,  paroxysmal,  and 
unproductive;  it  has  the  peculiar  quality  known  as  laryngeal,  and  may  be 
distinguished  in  the  same  patient  from  the  mere  nervous  cough  of  bronchial 
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irritation.  It  is  at  first  not  distressing,  but  in  cases  of  advanced  ulceration 
it  becomes  husky  and  high-pitched,  and  is  often  attended  with  pain.  Sponta- 
neous pain  is  not  a  very  common  symptom.  There  is  often  tenderness  upon 
external  pressure.  Dysphagia  is  a  prominent  and  most  distressing  symptom 
in  advanced  cases,  especially  when  the  epiglottis  is  involved,  the  arytenoids 
are  extensively  destroyed,  or  there  is  ulceration  of  the  pharyngeal  wall. 
In  such  eases  the  administration  of  nourishment  is  attended  with  difficultv, 
the  attempt  to  take  food  of  any  kind  giving  rise  to  severe  pain,  urgent 
paroxysms  of  cough,  and  frequently  to  suffocative  attacks.  The  difficulty 
in  swallowing  adds  greatly  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  constitutes  the 
most  distressing  symptom  of  the  terminal  stage  of  this  form  of  tuberculosis. 
In  the  earlier  stages  the  laryngoscope  reveals  the  appearances  due  to  chronic 
laryngeal  catarrh.  There  is,  however,  greater  pallor  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, together  with  some  thickening  over  the  arytenoids.  Later  the  picture 
is  characteristic.  The  vocal  cords  are  thickened  and  eroded,  and  their  motility 
is  impaired  ;  the  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  are  infiltrated,  and  at  various  points 
superficial  grayish  ulcers  with  ill-defined  borders  are  seen  ;  finally,  deep  ulcer- 
ation, with  extensive  loss  of  substance,  is  superadded. 

Diag-nosis. — In  the  earlier  stages,  and  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  evi- 
dences of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  laryngitis 
cannot  be  made  with  certainty.  Pallor  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane, 
thickening  of  the  arytenoids,  general  failure  of  health  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  and  absence  of  response  to  local  and  constitutional  treatment  lead  to 
the  suspicion  of  tuberculous  disease.  This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  characteristic  ulceration,  the  evidences  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, or  the  detection  of  tubercle-bacilli  in  the  sputum  or  the  exudate 
scraped  from  the  floor  of  the  laryngeal  ulcer.  The  differential  diagnosis 
between  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  of  the  larynx  is  in  certain  cases  attended 
with  some  degree  of  difficulty.  In  this  connection  the  greater  tendency  of 
syphilis  to  invade  the  pharynx,  the  fact  that  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the 
larynx  is  in  general  progressive  and  continuously  destructive,  while  syphilitic 
ulceration  frequently  shows  a  disposition  to  heal  at  one  point  while  advancing 
at  others,  and  finally  the  history  of  specific  inflammatory  or  ulcerative  lesions 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  in  syphilis,  will  receive  due  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner. 

Course  and  Termination. — The  course  of  tuberculous  laryngitis  is,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable.  While  in  the  literature  of  the  subject 
cases  of  marked  amelioration,  or  even  of  cure,  especially  in  the  primary  form, 
are  reported,  the  disease  is  so  constantly  fatal  that  the  instances  in  which  more 
than  a  temporary  arrest  occurs  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 

Treatment. — Much  can  be  done,  however,  by  systematic  local  treatment  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  measures  used 
with  success  in  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis  are  occasionally  followed  by  benefit. 
Upon  the  development  of  ulceration  local  cleanliness  must  be  secured  by  sys- 
tematic spraying.     For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  sodium  biborate  or  a  10- 
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voliiiue  solution  of  liy.lroj^ou  dioxide,  half  strength,  may  be  employed.  Direct 
aiinlicatioiis  of  tannic-  arid,  silver  nitrate,  or  zinc  sulphate,  in  solutions  of 
varvin"  stnMisxths,  niav  be  made  to  the  ideers.  The  insufflation  of  iodoform 
or  aristol,  with  morphine  when  pain  is  present,  is  yet  more  useful.  These 
applir.ttions  should  be  iiiadi'  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Menthol,  20  grains 
to  the  onniv  of  olive  oil,  is  a  useful  ajiplieation.  I  have  used  methyl-violet  in 
a  solution  of  20  grains  to  the  ounce  with  advantage.  The  treatment  by  meaus 
ot'  a  2<^  per  «vnt.  solution  of  lactic'  acid,  as  suggested  by  Krause,  has  yielded 
favorable  results.  After  the  application  of  cocaine  the  ulcers  are  curetted, 
i\r\i\\,  and  then  toucluHl  with  the  solution  of  lactic  acid  on  a  pledget  of  cotton. 
The  streuiTth  of  the  solution  is  gradually  increased.  Cocaine,  used  either  in 
the  form  of  spray  or  directly  applied,  yields  temporary  relief  from  pain,  and 
oflen  enables  the  patient  to  swallow  food.  In  many  cases  it  quickly  loses  its 
etlcH't.  Tracheotomy  has  been  practised.  Bland  foods  of  a  semi-fluid  consist- 
ence are  most  readily  sw^allowed.  Cream,  thick  gruels,  curds,  jellies,  raw 
ovsters,  raw  eggs,  tinely-hashed  meats,  and  ice-cream  may  often  be  taken 
when  other  articles  of  diet  cannot  be  swallowed.  Rectal  alimentation  may 
postpone  death  by  starvation.  Wolfenden  has  suggested  that  the  patient  suf- 
fering from  dysj)hagia  lie  face  downward  on  a  couch  with  his  head  hanging 
over  the  lower  end,  and  thus  draw  into  his  mouth,  by  means  of  rubber  tubing, 
liquid  food  from  a  cup  upon  the  floor.     Cracked  ice  may  be  freely  used. 

In  the  severe  cases  the  treatment  early  becomes  simply  palliative.  When 
this  stage  is  reached  narcotics,  especially  opium  and  its  derivatives,  and  canna- 
bis Indica,  must  be  given  for  effect. 

Syphilitic  Laryngitis. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  larynx,  occurring  as  a  manifestation  of 
.syphilis,  either  hereditary  or  acquired. 

Etiology. — The  upper  air-passages  are  especially  prone  to  the  ravages  of 
.syphili.s— a  fact  doubtless  due  to  their  liability  to  catarrhal  inflammation,  by 
which  their  integrity  is  impaired  and  localization  of  the  constitutional  virus 
is  determined.  The  larynx  is  very  frequently  involved  in  syphilitic  inflam- 
mation. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  catarrhal  laryngitis  of  secondary  syphilis  presents 
nothing  characteristic.  Symmetrical  superficial  ulceration  of  the  true  and 
false  cords  occurs.  Mucous  patches,  when  present  elsewhere,  confirm  the 
diagnosis,  but  they  are  not  common  in  the  larynx. 

-Aluch  more  frequent  and  important  are  the  tertiary  lesions.  Gummata, 
multiple  or  single,  develop  in  the  submucous  ti.ssues.  They  may  undergo  reso- 
lution, or,  as  is  much  more  frequently  the  ca.se,  they  break  down,  giving  rise 
to  extensive  and  deep  ulceration,  which  may  involve  the  cartilages.  Sometimes 
the  disease  begins  as  a  perichondritis  attended  with  suppuration,  and  rapidly 
causing  necrosis  of  the  cartilages.  In  such  cases  external  fi.stulje  may  be 
formed.  In  the  course  of  the  ulceration  erosion  of  the  walls  of  arterial 
oranehes  may  give  rise  to  free  haemorrhage,  or  an  acute  oedema  may  prove 
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rapidly  fatal.  The  gummata  develop  most  commonly  at  the  base  of  the  epi- 
glottis or  in  the  ventricles.  They  may  attain  the  size  of  a  nut  and  occasion 
serious  stenosis  of  the  larynx.  The  sclerosis  which  attends  their  resorption  or 
the  cicatrices  resulting  from  the  healing  of  the  ulcers  often  occasion  marked 
deformity  of  the  larynx  with  progressive  stenosis. 

The  gummatous  infiltration  of  inherited  syphilis  in  either  the  early  or  the 
later  form  leads  to  ulceration  which  tends  to  extend  deeply  and  involve  the 
cartilages.  The  healing  of  such  ulcers  is  also  likely  to  be  followed  by  cica- 
tricial stenosis  and  deformity. 

Symptomatology. — Secondary  syphilis  of  the  larynx  gives  rise  to  hoarse- 
ness and  laryngeal  irritation.  The  symptoms  of  the  tertiary  lesions  are  of  the 
most  serious  character,  consisting  during  the  stage  of  active  ulceration  of 
aphonia,  cough,  pain,  dyspnoea,  dysphagia,  and  in  the  stage  of  cicatrization  of 
a  more  or  less  grave  and  progressive  mechanical  obstruction  to  respiration. 
The  symptoms  show  themselves  in  the  hereditary  disease  commonly  within 
the  first  six  months  of  life ;  exceptionally,  after  puberty. 

Diag-nosis. — The  history  of  the  case  and  of  other  specific  cutaneous  inflam- 
matory or  ulcerative  lesions,  or  the  presence  of  such  lesions  or  their  scars, 
renders  the  diagnosis  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  simple  matter. 

Treatment. — Energetic  constitutional  treatment  is  imperative.  The  local 
symptoms,  as  a  rule,  yield  rapidly  to  mercury  and  potassium  iodide.  In 
nea-lected  cases  and  in  cachectic  and  broken-down  individuals  larvngeal  idcer- 
ations  are  difficult  to  treat.  Mercury  by  inunction  or  by  the  hypodermic 
method  frequently  succeeds  when  the  ordinary  methods  of  medication  fail. 
Local  treatment  is  of  secondary  importance.  The  larynx  should  be  cleansed 
by  detergent  sprays,  and  after  cocainization  daily  application  of  strong  solu- 
tions of  silver  nitrate,  gr.  c— cxx  to  the  ounce,  should  be  cautiously  made  to  the 
ulcerated  surfaces.     Less  efficient  are  insufflations  of  iodoform  or  aristol. 

The  cicatricial  stenosis  may  be  held  in  check  by  gradual  dilatation,  with  or 
without  division  of  the  net-like  bands  or  adhesions ;  but  this  course  of  treat- 
ment is  not  always  satisfactory,  and  in  many  of  the  cases  it  becomes  necessary 
to  perform  tracheotomy. 

Laryngismus    Stridulus. 

The  suffocative  paroxysms  of  the  acute  laryngitis  of  childhood  (spasmodic 
croup),  and  those  of  the  early  stages  of  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  (true 
croup),  are  largely  due  to  reflex  spasm  of  the  glottis.  There  is,  hoM^ever,  a 
spasm  of  the  glottis  in  early  infancy  not  in  any  manner  connected  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  larynx,  which,  though  probably  in  all  instances  a  symptom,  has 
been  described  as  a  separate  disease. 

Definition. — A  neurosis,  the  prominent  symptom  of  which  is  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  glottis,  with,  in  severe  attacks,  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and 
other  muscles  of  respiration.  The  relaxation  of  the  spasm  is  accompanied  by 
a  prolonged,  high-pitched,  crowing  inspiratory  sound,  from  which  the  affection 
receives  its  name. 
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SvNuNVMs.— >Sj,a.siu  ui"  the  jilottis;  Chikl-crowing ;  Thymic  asthma. 
Miuh  ii.nlusioii  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  terms  "false,"  "spurious," 
uiul  "siuKsuHHlio"  croup  to  (lesinjnato  the  atfection.  It  is  desirable  that 
•♦ei-oup"  sliotil.l  1k'  ivslrietiHl  to  thosr  conditions  which  are  associated  with 
intlamMiati..t.  -.f  tl.c  larynx.  Spasmodic  laryngitis,  as  applied  to  a  purely 
lUTvouj.  allWtion,  without  any  inflammatory  condition  of  the  larynx,  is  a  man- 
ift>st  mi.-i.oiuri.  The  term  "thymic  asthma"  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  former 
vi.'w.  now  known  to  W  baseless,  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  the  enlarge- 
nu'iit  of  I  lie  tli\  mus  gland. 

Etiology. — Laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  disease  of  infancy.  It  occurs 
almiK^t  exclusively  before  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  life.  It  is  more 
n.imnon  in  boys  than  in  girls.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  occur  in 
rachitic  children,  it  is  also  seen  in  tetmiy.  Children  in  fairly  good  health 
mav,  li«)wever.  develop  the  attack  without  warning.  The  predii^position  exist- 
ing, the  paroxysm  may  be  excited  by  a  variety  of  causes,  either  physical  or 
emotional.  Thus,  sucking,  sudden  movements,  violent  crying,  the  bath,  indi- 
ge^tion,  dentition,  or  a  cross  word  may  provoke  an  attack.  The  seizures  also 
iKvur,  however,  in  the  absence  of  such  causes — out  of  sleep,  for  example — and 
even  more  frequently  by  night  than  during  the  day.  They  often  present, 
t¥|KH.^ially  in  older  children,  a  curious  appearance  of  being  voluntary,  and 
arc  sometimes  at  first  regarded  as  fits  of  passion  or  of  holding  the  breath. 

Symptomatology. — The  attack  may  be  preceded  by  an  occasional  catch 
in  the  breath  ur  by  slight  crowing  sounds ;  more  commonly  it  comes  on  with- 
out i^remonitorv  symptoms.  There  is  complete  arrest  of  respiration.  The 
ciiest  is  fixed ;  the  head  thrown  back ;  the  face,  at  first  pale,  quickly  becomes 
cyanotic ;  the  eyes  are  wide  open  and  staring.  There  is  often  twitching  of  the 
facial  muscles.  In  the  severer  cases  there  may  be  opisthotonos,  carpo-pedal 
spasm,  or  general  convulsions.  The  attack  lasts  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute 
or  more.  In  very  severe  cases  death  takes  place  during  the  paroxysm  from  pro- 
longed stoppage  of  respiration  or  from  impaction  of  the  epiglottis.  As  the 
cyanosis  deepens  the  spasm  yields ;  the  air  slowly  enters  the  lungs  again  through 
the  incompletely  relaxed  glottis,  with  the  characteristic  prolonged,  high-pitched, 
crowing  sound,  and  the  attack  ends  in  a  spell  of  coughing  or  crying.  The 
seizures  vary  greatly  in  severity  and  number.  After  a  few  repetitious  they 
may  cease  altogether,  or  they  may  come  on  very  frequently,  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  and  recur  during  a  period  of  months. 

Diagnosis. — The  absence  of  fever,  hoarseness,  and  cough  in  the  intervals 
between  the  attacks,  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  arrest  of  breath- 
ing, the  short  duration  of  the  paroxysm,  the  peculiar  prolonged  crowing  inspi- 
ration with  which  it  ends,  and  the  associated  convulsive  phenomena,  taken 
together,  form  a  characteristic  clinical  picture  not  to  be  mistaken  for  any 
other  malady.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  death  occurs  in  the  paroxysm  the 
crowing  is  absent,  and  the  sudden  death  from  asphyxia  may  remain  unexplained. 

Prognosis. — As  regards  the  spasm  the  outlook  is  favorable,  the  fatal  cases 
being  few  in  number.     Children  who  suffer  from  laryngismus  stridulus  are, 
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however,  as  a  rule,  frail,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  succumb  to  intercur- 
rent disease. 

Treatment. — The  child  should  be  raised  to  the  sitting  posture.  Cold 
water  should  be  dashed  over  the  face  and  chest  or  the  surface  lightly  slapiied 
with  a  wet  towel.  Strong  ammonia  may  be  held  to  the  nose  or  the  nostrils 
may  be  tickled  with  a  feather.  Ice  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  or  an  ice  sup- 
pository, may  excite  inspiratory  effort,  or  a  large  sponge  moistened  with  hot 
water  held  against  the  throat  and  chest  may  cause  the  spasm  to  relax.  Mean- 
while, a  hot  bath  having  been  prepared,  the  child  should  be  immersed  in  it  to 
the  shoulders,  while  cold  water  is  at  the  same  time  poured  over  the  head  and 
neck.  If  the  attacks  be  prolonged,  the  finger  should  be  pressed  into  the 
patient's  mouth  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  epiglottis  may  have  become 
incarcerated,  and  if  so  to  release  it.  Even  after  apparent  death  recovery  may 
follow  artificial  respiration.  If  the  paroxysms  are  very  frequent  and  severe, 
the  attendants  may  be  instructed  to  cautiously  administer  a  whiff"  or  two  of 
chloroform  or  a  few  drops  of  amyl  nitrite  upon  the  appearance  of  signs  indicat- 
ing that  an  attack  is  about  to  occur. 

The  treatment  during  the  intervals  must  be  directed  to  the  child's  general 
condition.  If  there  be  dental  irritation  and  the  gums  are  swollen  and  livid, 
they  must  be  freely  lanced.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  by  calomel  or 
castor  oil.  Daily  warm  baths  with  cold  sponging  of  the  chest  and  back ; 
abundant  fresh  air ;  cod-liver  oil ;  iron  in  the  form  of  the  syrup  of  the  iodide ; 
and  carefully  regulated  feeding  if  the  child  has  been  already  weaned, — consti- 
tute the  most  useful  measures  of  treatment. 

The  employment  of  narcotics  and  antispasmodics  is,  as  a  rule,  attended 
with  only  partial  success  in  averting  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks.  Among 
remedies  of  this  group  chloral  is  the  most  useful. 

Attacks  in  some  respects  resembling  those  of  laryngismus  stridulus  are 
occasionally  observed  in  hysterical  adults.  The  laryngeal  crises  of  locomotor 
ataxia  depend  upon  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  causes  severe,  sometimes  very 
alarming,  dyspnoea  and  distressing  spasmodic  nervous  cough. 

Chronic  Infantile  Stridor. 

I  have  seen  several  cases  of  a  rare  affection  described  by  Taylor  under  the 
above  title.  It  appears  shortly  after  birth,  and  lasts  for  a  period  varying 
from  several  months  to  two  years.  The  chief  symptom  consists  of  an  almost 
continuous  coarse,  low-pitched,  inspiratory  stridor,  which  is  present  both  when 
the  child  is  awake  and  during  sleep.  It  varies  in  intensity,  being  much  aggra- 
vated by  excitement.  It  sometimes  ceases  wholly  for  a  iew  hours.  As  the 
disease  gradually  passes  off"  the  stridor  occurs  only  at  intervals  and  when  the 
child  is  lively  or  excited.  Expiration  is  usually  normal ;  it  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  few  coarse  mucous  rales.  Retraction  of  the  thorax  scarcely  occurs 
and  is  slight.  In  one  case  only  have  I  encountered  faint  cyanosis,  and  in  that 
instance  there  were  during  the  eighteen  minutes  of  stridulous  breathing  three 
transient  general  convulsions.     The  case  ended  in  recovery.     As  a  rule,  the 
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..mH-tion  a.HS  not  s..^.n  to  intorftM-e  with  the  general  health  of  the  child.  In  a 
i,,M.  rxainiiuHl  alUT  (loath  Dr.  Lees  (cited  by  Taylor)  found  the  epiglottis 
li.Ul.sl  ....  it.-^'if  and  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  in  contact. 

Paralysis  of  the  Laryngeal  Muscles. 

The  nervo«^  of  the  larvnx  are  the  superior  laryngeal  and  inferior  or  recur- 
HM.t  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pnenniogastric.  These  are  joined  by  branches 
of  the  Sympathetic.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  supply  the  mucous  niem- 
bnn..'  of  thr  upper  portion  of  the  larynx,  including  the  epiglottis,  as  far  down 
;u^  the  trn."  cords.  Th(-v  also  supply  tiie  crico-thyroid  muscles,  and  in  fact  the 
thyro-cpiglottic  and  the"  arvtcno-epiglottic  muscles,  and  the  arytenoid  muscles, 
which  also  ilcrivc  motor  tiiaments  from  the  recurrents.  The  inferior  or  recur- 
ivnt  larvnir.^1ls  curve  aronnd  the  arch  of  the  aorta  on  the  left  side  and  of  the 
subclavian"  on  the  ri^ht,  and  ascend  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  to 
suppl>  the  laryngeal  nmeons  membrane  below  the  cords,  and  all  the  muscles 
of  the  larvnx  "except  the  crico-thyroids.  The  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves  oneaeii  side  communicate  with  each  other  in  two  places— namely,  at 
the  back  of  the  larynx  and  on  the  side  of  the  larynx  under  the  ala  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  The  motor  filaments  of  these  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
g;Lstric  are  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

In  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  the  lesion  may  be — 

(1)  Central,  involving  the  nucleus  of  the  accessory  nerve  in  the  medulla. 
The  laryngeal  paralyses  of  this  group  arise  as  a  result  of  syphilis  affecting  the 
miHlulla  oblongata,  acute  and  chronic  bulbar  paralysis,  multiple  sclerosis,  and 
locomotor  ataxia.  The  hysterical  paralyses  of  the  larynx  must  also  be  regarded 
as  of  cerebral  origin.     Or, 

(2)  The  lesion  may  affect  the  fibres  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  in  the  course 
of  the  vagus  or  the  accessory  nerve.  This  group  includes  the  cases  in  which  the 
paralvsis  is  due  to  pressure  by  new  growths,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve  is  wounded  or  injured  in  surgical  operations  above  the 
point  at  which  the  recurrents  are  given  off.     Or, 

(3)  The  lesion  may  directly  involve  the  laryngeal  nerves.  The  majority  of 
the  cases  of  laryngeal  paralysis  are  included  in  this  group.  The  recurrents  are, 
by  reason  of  their  remarkable  curves,  especially  liable  to  abnormal  pressure 
by  new  growths,  both  within  the  thorax  and  in  the  neck.  The  left,  which 
curves  around  the  aorta,  is  exposed  to  greater  risk  of  injury  than  the  right, 
which  passes  no  lower  in  the  chest  than  the  subclavian.  Either  may  be 
included  in  the  dense  pleural  thickening  at  the  apices  which  occurs  in 
certain  forms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Paralysis  of  the  right  is  in  rare 
instances  caused  by  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery.  The  left  is  likely  to  be 
injured  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  a  mediastinal 
tumor,  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands,  and  in  rare  cases  of  a  massive 
pericardial  effusion.  Both,  as  they  ascend  between  the  trachea  and  the  oesoph- 
agus, are  occasionally  involved  in  carcinoma  of  the  latter  or  compressed  by 
e.^largement  of  tlie  thyroid  gland. 
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Paralysis  of  the  recurrents  occurs  also  as  a  very  rare  sequel  of  diphtheria 
and  as  a  result  of  chronic  alcoholism. 

(4)  The  lesion  may  be  confined  to  the  larynx.  The  loss  of  power  is  purely 
muscular,  and  amounts  merely  to  a  paresis.  This  occurs  in  various  diseases, 
and  is  due  to  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  submucous  tissues,  with  altered 
nutrition  of  the  muscles. 

(5)  Finally,  cases  of  laryngeal  paralysis  occur  for  which  no  adequate  cause 
can  be  discovered. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  forms  of  laryngeal  paralysis : 

1.  Complete  Paralysis  of  the  Recurrent  Nerve.^ — This  condition 
occurs  as  the  result  of  lesions  dividing  or  completely  destroying  the  recurrent 
or  its  fibres  in  the  vagus,  or  as  a  manifestation  of  neuritis  due  to  di})htheria  or 
other  causes,  or  in  consequence  of  advanced  disease  in  the  medulla.  It  may  be 
unilateral  or  bilateral.  When  the  paralysis  is  unilateral  the  vocal  cord  on  the 
affected  side  occupies  the  median  or  so-called  cadaveric  position,  and  is  motion- 
less upon  inspiration,  expiration,  and  attempts 
at  phonation  (Fig.  30).  In  phonation  the  vocal 
cord  and  the  arytenoid  of  the  sound  side  pass 
beyond  the  median  line.  The  voice  is  harsh ; 
it  easily  breaks  into  a  falsetto,  and  speaking  is 
attended  with  effort.  The  cough  is  likewise 
harsh  and  brassy.  Dyspnoea  is  not  a  symptom. 
In  complete  bilateral  paralysis — a  very  rare 
condition — the  cords  occupy  the  median  posi- 
tion and  are  immobile ;  their  edges  are  slightly 
concave,  as  the  aperture  is  sufficiently  wide  for 
respiration  ;  dyspnoea  is  absent  except  upon  exer- 
tion.    Aphonia  is  complete  and  coughing  is  impossible. 

2.  Bilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Abductors. — The  posterior  crico- 
arytenoids are  involved.  This  form  of  laryngeal  paralysis  may  occur  as  a 
central  affection  in  the  course  of  bulbar  paralysis,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  loco- 
motor ataxia.  It  may  be  produced  by  pressure  upon  both  vagi  or  upon  both 
recurrents.  It  is  also  encountered  as  a  rare  form  of  hysterical  palsy.  Gowers 
regards  it  as  probable  that,  in  many  cases  described  as  hysterical  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  the  symptoms  are  due  to  paralysis  of  the  ab- 
ductors. No  hypothesis  has  yet  been  advanced  that 
is  adequate  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  pressure- 
paralysis  of  the  recurrents  the  filaments  supply- 
ing the  abductors  alone  are  frequently  first  in- 
volved. Abductor  paralysis  may  follow  exposure 
to  cold  or  may  arise  in  the  course  of  a  laryngeal 
catarrh.     The  cords  are  approximated  as  in  pho- 
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nation.      ihe  glottis  is  not  opened  in  inspiration  ;         ^aiysis  (paralysis  of  the  crico- 
on  the  contrary,  it  acts  like  a  valve,  and  is  nar-         arytsenoidei  postici,  dilatation 

*"  /.     I  •  11      T  Of   the  glottis)  at  the  moment 

rowed  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  to  a  small  slit        of  inspiration  (after  ziemssen). 


Position  during  inspiration  in  pa- 
ralysis of  the  left  vocal  cord,  or 
recurrent  conduction  paralysis 
(after  Ziemssen).  Position  and 
immobility  of  the  left  vocal  cord, 
as  in  the  cadaver. 


Fig,  3L 
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iFi".  31).  lnsj>ir:ili<)u  is  thorcfori'  dirticult,  prolonged,  and  stridiilous,  while 
oxpinition  is  iiiiiniptHK'tl.  Tlionation  is  not  atiected.  The  ability  to  cough 
mnains.  This  (onii  of  laryngeal  paralysis  is  rare,  but  is  attended  with  the 
ilanvrt'r  of  sudden  suiibeation.  If  the  symptoms  are  progressive  and  the  dys- 
pn«va  wnstant,  traoheotuniy  becomes  necessary  and  the  tube  nfust  be  con- 
stant Iv  worn. 

;>.  rMi-.\'rKR-\L  AnnucTOR  Paraj^ysis. — One  cord  only  may  be  affected 
in  prcssuii^paralv.sis  involving  the  recurrent  of  one  side.  Aneurism  of  the 
i\rv\\  of  (he  aortal,  exerting  ]>re.ssure  upon  the  left  nerve,  is  by  far  the  most 
(•omnioii  cause  of  this  condition.  The  right  nerve  is  especially  liable  to  be 
invdivtil  in  pleural  thickening  and  retraction  of  the  apex  of  the  lung  in 
tlif  o)iirsc  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  vocal  cord  on  the  affected  side 
riMuains  tixixl  in  the  middle  line  during  inspiration.  The  voice  is  sometimes 
unatf«x>ttHl ;  more  commonly  it  is  slightly  harsh  or  rough.  Dyspnoea  and  stridor 
arc  not  often  present.     The  movements  of  the  other  cord  are  normal. 

4.  Adductor  Paralysis. — In  the  more  common  forms  of  adductor  paral- 
ysis the  lateral  crico-arytenoids,  the  arytenoid,  and  the  thyro-arytenoids  are 
implic;ite<l.  It  (xx^urs  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  or  from  over-use  of 
tlie  voice,  antl  is  verv  of\en  the  cause  of  loss  of  voice  in  catarrhal  larvnoritis : 
it  is  the  usual  form  of  ])aralysis  in  hysterical  aphonia.  The  laryngoscope 
reveals  the  normal  position  and  movement  of  the  cords  in  respiration,  but 
tlu'ir  total  failin-e  to  approximate  on  attempts  at  phonation.  There  is  neither 
stridor  nor  dyspncea  ;  ability  to  cough  is  not  affected,  but  aphonia  is  complete. 
Ailductor  paralysis  may  be  partial.  It  is  commonly  bilateral,  but  in  excep- 
tional ca.ses  unilateral.  In  bilateral  paresis  of  the  thyro-arytenoids,  the  glot- 
tis does  not  close  completely  on  phonation,  the  margins  of  the  cords  being 
separated  by  an  oval  space  (Fig.  32).     If  one  cord  only  is  affected,  its  margin 


Fig.  32. 


Fig.  33. 


Paralysis  of  both  Thyreo-ary- 
t*noidei  Intemi,  resulting 
from  acute  laryngitis  (after 
Ziem.ssen).  Position  during 
phonation. 


Paralysis  of  the  Arytsenoideus  in 
Acute  Laryngitis  (after  Ziems- 
sen).  The  posterior  portion  of 
the  glottis  remains  open  during 
phonation. 


remains  concave.  In  paralysis  of  the  arytenoid,  which  scarcely  occurs  alone, 
the  vocal  cords  are  brought  together  in  their  anterior  extent,  but  the 
failure  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  approximate  leaves  a  narrow  trian- 
gular opening  at  the  inter-arytenoid  space  (Fig.  33). 
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By  JAMES  C.  WILSON. 


CATARRHAL  BRONCHITIS. 

Definition. — Catarrhal  inflammation  of  a  portion,  or  the  whole  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  except  the  ultimate  subdivisions, 
the  bronchioles. 

The  last  are  not  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process  without  the  implica- 
tion of  the  corresponding  vesicular  structure.  The  pathological  condition  is 
then  properly  described  by  the  term  "  broncho-pneumonia." 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  frequently  shares  to  some  extent  in 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  and  is  usually  also  affected  in  bronchitis 
of  the  larger  tubes.  As  catarrhal  tracheitis  can  scarcely  be  said  to  occur  as  an 
independent  affection,  and  as  its  symptoms  are  usually  subordinate  to  those  of 
the  laryngitis  or  the  bronchitis  with  which  it  is  associated,  it  seems  neither  in 
accordance  with  clinical  experience  nor  necessary  to  systematic  teaching  to 
describe  it  as  a  separate  disease. 

The  term  "  capillary  bronchitis  "  has  been  used  to  designate  a  very  common 
and  serious  condition  which  arises  in  the  course  of  attacks  of  acute  primary 
bronchitis  of  severe  type  alike  in  young  children  and  in  the  aged,  and  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  secondary  forms  of  bronchitis.  This  condition,  of 
which  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  as  well  as  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances, are  very  well  defined  and  characteristic,  is  now  known  to  be  due  to  the 
extension  of  the  inflammatory  process,  not  only  to  the  smaller  tubes,  but  also 
to  the  bronchioles  and  to  the  alveolar  structure  of  the  lung.  It  is  fully  described 
under  the  heading  Broncho-pneumonia.  . 

Besides  this  use  to  designate  an  affection  implicating  the  lung-tissue  as  well 
as  the  bronchi,  the  term  "  capillary  bronchitis  "  has  been  applied  to  pulmonary 
atelectasis,  a  condition  which  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  occur  in  feeble 
children  without  previous  bronchitis  ;  it  has  also  been  employed  to  describe  a 
condition  in  which  the  physical  signs  or  the  rational  symptoms  justify  the 
suspicion  that  broncho-pneumonia  is  about  to  develop,  or  even  to  describe  the 
early  stage  of  broncho-pneumonia.  Yet,  again,  there  are  those  who  would 
restrict  the  term  "  capillary  bronchitis  "  to  an  inflammation  of  the  finest  sub- 
divisions of  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  not  involving  the  bronchioles ;  that  is,  as 
the  last  point  to  which  the  catarrhal  process  may  extend  without  involving  the 
vesicular  structure — a  condition  which  manifests  itself  neither  by  definite  clini- 
cal phenomena  nor  by  constant  post-mortem  lesions. 
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The  variDiis  uses  ot'  the  term  "  oapillarv  bronchitis"  have  given  rise  to 
imich  ilillicuhv  and  conliision  in  \\\v  minds  of  stndonts.  Neither  clinicians  nor 
iMUhi.logists  mx)gnizo  "  capillary  bronchitis  "  as  an  independent  affection.  The 
ton.)  i-^'ii.'t  o\\\y  nsoloss;  it  is  also  positively  misleading,  and  should  therefore 
bt«  sntVennl  to  piu^s  into  ilisnsc. 

Synonym. — Bronchial  catarrh. 

Catarrhal  bmuchitis  may  bt — (1)  acntc,  or  (2)  chronic. 

* 

1.  Acute  Bronchitis. 

Etiology. — Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  trachea  anil  larger  bronchial  tubes  is  a  common  disease.  It  is  frequently 
c:uisih1  1)v  exposure  to^cold  or  damp  or  by  these  two  influences  combined.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  such  exposure  should  be  general ;  on  the  contrary,  an  attack 
of  bnnichitis  is  more  likely  to  follow  the  chilling  of  a  portion  of  the  surface, 
such  JLS  takes  place  from  wetting  the  feet  or  sitting  on  damp  ground,  than  the 
onlinary  exposure  resulting  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  The  in- 
halatitm  of  cold,  damp  air  may  directly  affect  the  upper  air-passages,  and 
thus  induce  bronchial  catarrh.  The  affection  is  not  infrequently  due  to  the 
extension  of  an  ordinary  coryza.  The  inhalation  of  air  charged  with  smoke  or 
dust,  or  containing  the  fumes  of  certain  chemicals,  as  sulphurous  acid,  chlorine, 
or  bromine,  may  give  rise  to  acute  bronchial  catarrh.  When  the  susceptibility 
is  great,  and  especially  in  children,  acute  bronchitis,  like  coryza,  is  mildly  con- 
tagious ;  hence  the  occasional  prevalence  of  house-epidemics.  Such  restricted 
outbreaks  and  the  more  extended  local  epidemics  which  prevail  in  the  absence 
of  influenza  can  often  be  traced  to  local  causes,  as  extreme  and  sudden  changes 
in  the  weather,  fogs,  dampness,  and  other  meteorologic  influences.  The  acute 
forms  arising  from  the  foregoing  causes  are  known  as  primary. 

Secondary  or  associated  bronchitis  is  encountered  Avith  great  frequency  in 
the  course  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between 
those  forms  which  constitute  a  manifestation  of  the  primary  disease  and  those 
which  arise  as  complications.  To  the  former  belong  the  bronchitis  of 
influenza,  of  whooping-cough,  of  the  early  stages  of  typhoid  fever,  and  that 
which  accompanies  the  exanthemata,^  as  measles  and  variola.  The  bronchial 
catarrh  in  these  diseases  is  due  to  the  localization  of  the  infection  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  is  therefore  symptomatic.  To 
the  second  of  these  two  groups  we  properly  refer  the  cases  of  acute  bronchial 
catarrh  which  arise  in  connection  with  severe  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
as  diphtheria  when  the  bronchitis  is  not  the  result  of  direct  extension,  tubercu- 
losis and  syphilis  of  the  larynx,  erysipelas,  quinsy,  glossitis,  and  the  like ; 
those  which  prove  so  dangerous  in  the  later  course  of  grave  acute  diseases,  as 
typhoid,  typhus,  and  scarlet  fevers,  or  in  the  advanced  stages  of  degenerative 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  as  multiple  sclerosis,  locomotor  ataxia,  and 
bulbar  paralysis ;  and,  finally,  the  bronchial  catarrh  which  frequently  develops 
as  a  result  of  wounds  of  and  surgical  operations  upon  the  upper  air-passages. 

In  the  latter  group  the  bronchial  catarrh  is  due  to  secondary  local  infection 
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caused  by  retained  or  inspired  secretions  and  foreign  substances,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  a  complication. 

Among  predisposing  influences  climate  is  of  great  importance.  Bronchitis 
is  especially  a  disease  of  cold,  damp,  and  changeable  climates  and  of  the  varia- 
ble weather  of  early  spring  and  late  autumn.  The  liability  to  "  catch  cold  "  is 
greatly  increased  by  fatigue  and  by  the  condition  of  the  skin  induced  by  vio- 
lent exertion.  Acute  bronchial  catarrh  is  a  disease  of  all  periods  of  life,  but 
the  very  young  and  the  aged  are  especially  prone  both  to  the  attack  and  to  its 
more  severe  manifestations.  The  period  of  the  first  dentition  is  attended  with 
a  notable  liability  to  catarrhal  diseases  of  the  respiratory  as  well  as  of  the 
intestinal  tract. 

The  mode  of  life  is  of  importance  as  a  predisposing  influence.  Bad  sani- 
tary arrangements,  including  defective  drainage,  deficient  ventilation,  over- 
crowding, extremes  of  temperature,  improper  clothing,  and  insufiicient  food, 
enhance  the  disposition  to  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis.  Those  who  follow 
out-of-door  avocations  are  less  liable  than  those  who  lead  sedentary  lives. 
Finally,  many  individuals  possess  a  peculiar  constitutional  predisposition  to 
bronchial  catarrh. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  are  bilateral.  They  affect  the  larger,  me- 
dium-sized, and  in  severe  cases  the  smaller  tubes.  When  the  bronchitis  is 
restricted  in  extent,  the  tubes  passing  to  the  lower  lobes  are  usually  implicated. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  reddened,  congested,  and  swollen.  Its  glands  are 
enlarged.  Its  surface  is  bathed  in  catarrhal  secretion,  consisting  at  first  of 
altered  mucus  containing  degenerated  epithelium ;  later,  of  muco-pus  with 
an  abundance  of  epithelial  cells  and  leucocytes.  In  severe  and  protracted 
cases  the  submucosa  is  swollen,  oedematous,  and  infiltrated  with  leucocytes. 

Symptomatolog'y. — The  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually  those  of 
"taking  cold."  After  exposure,  which  may  or  may  not  have  attracted  the 
patient's  attention,  there  is  chilliness,  usually  slight,  scarcely  ever  amounting 
to  a  chill,  accompanied  by  depression  and  lassitude,  and  followed  by  pains  in 
the  back  and  limbs.  There  are  now  also  headache  and  flushing.  Sensations 
of  chilliness  and  discomfort  are  excited  by  the  slightest  draught  of  air,  by 
changes  of  clothes,  or  even  by  movement.  Many  of  the  cases  are  subacute 
rather  than  acute.  In  these  there  is  little  fever,  the  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 100°  F. ;  in  the  severer  forms  it  may  reach  from  101°-103°  F.  A  higher 
temperature  will  arouse  the  suspicion  of  an  extension  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  vesicular  structure. 

The  chest-symptoms  consist  of  a  feeling  of  rawness  and  soreness,  with 
oppression,  cough,  expectoration,  and,  if  there  be  associated  laryngitis,  hoarse- 
ness. Pain  is  often  absent.  When  present  it  is  usually  of  moderate  intensity. 
It  is  much  aggravated  for  the  moment  by  paroxysms  of  cough.  It  is  usually 
substernal  or  referred  to  the  intercostal  muscles  and  the  insertion  of  the 
diaphragm.  A  sense  of  oppression  is  common  in  the  early  stages.  It  is 
usually  transient,  and  in  ordinary  cases  of  bronchitis  of  the  larger  and 
medium-sized  tubes  does  not  amount  to  dyspncea.     When  the  finer  tubes  are 
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iiiiplit'UHHl,  or  wluMi  tlio  catai-rlial  si'civtlon  i.s  excessive,  there  is  often  marked 
.sljoriius-s  of  breath.  Cnw^^h  is  a  constant  symptom  :  in  many  cases  it  is  the 
Ht-it  to  attract  the  patient's  attention.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  attack  it  is 
paroxysmal,  ron.nh.  hoarse,  and  accompanied  by  pain.  It  is  then  dry  or 
attcndtnl  with  scantv  and  dillicnlt  expectoration.  In  the  conrse  of  a  few  days 
the  spntinn  becomes  almntlant,  mnco-pnrulent  in  character,  and  is  expectorated 
withont  etlbrt.  Wiih  this  change  the  patient  experiences  decided  relief,  espe- 
ciallv  us  regards  the  oppression  and  ]>ain.  The  congh  likewise  loses  its  parox- 
vsmal  character  and  ceases  to  rack  and  distress  him.  The  expectoration  is  at 
the  ontset  viscid,  light-colored,  and  scanty.  Occasionally,  especially  in  the 
sin-ercr  cases,  it  mav  be  streaked  with  blood.  I^-ater  it  becomes  less  tenacious 
and  more  oi>aque,  as  well  as  more  abundant,  and  is  seen  microscopically  to 
o»nsist  chiellv  of  ]nis-C(M'pnscles  with  large  cells  containing  the  so-called  myelin 
droph^ts  of  Virchow  tmd  carbon  particles.  In  infants  the  expectoration  is  usu- 
ally swallt>w(xl. 

Physical  Signs. — Upon  laryngoscopic  examination,  if  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea  be  implicated,  it  will  under  favorable  conditions  be  seen 
to  U'  reddened  and  the  seat  of  increased  secretion. 

Upon  inspection  the  chest  presents  no  morbid  physical  signs  except  when 
there  is  active  fever  or  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  finer  tubes  :  under 
these  circumstances  there  is  acceleration  of  the  respiratory  movements  and 
slight  prolongation  of  expiration.  This  increase  in  respiratory  frequency 
is  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  pulse-rate,  and  is  proportionately  more 
eommi^n  in  children  than  in  adults.  Percussion  in  cases  of  uncomplicated 
bronchial  catarrh  yields  negative  results.  Auscultation  in  many  of  the  milder 
cases,  affecting  the  larger  tubes  only,  discovers  no  abnormal  physical  signs — a 
fact  that  the  student  must  not  overlook.  But  commonly  in  the  early  stages 
there  are  heard  a  few  scattered  sonorous  with  many  sibilant  rales.  These  are 
not  constant,  but  appear  and  disappear,  and  are  much  affected  by  cough.  Later 
the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  secretion  are  manifested  by  corresponding 
changes  in  the  rales,  which  become  moist,  bubblino;,  and  of  varving  coarseness 
— large,  medium-sized,  and  small  mucous  rales.  When  the  finer  tubes  are 
involved,  subcrepitant  rales  may  be  detected.  In  the  later  stages,  especially 
when  the  secretion  is  abundant  and  fluid  and  the  chest-walls  are  thin,  as  is  the 
case  in  children,  a  rhonchal  or  bronchial  fremitus  is  detected  on  palpation.  A 
similar  fremitus  occasionally  accompanies  the  dry,  sonorous  rales  of  the  early 
period  of  the  disease. 

The  course  of  primary  acute  bronchitis  in  healthy  adults  is  favorable.  In 
a  few  days  the  fever  subsides,  the  more  troublesome  symptoms  disappear, 
and  a  gradually  decreasing  cough  with  diminishing  expectoration  is  left.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  this  also  ceases,  and  recovery  takes  place 
without  sequels.  In  the  previously  debilitated,  the  very  young,  and  the  aged 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  process  may  extend  to  the  finer  tubes,  and  thence 
to  the  air-vesicles.  In  the  debilitated  and  the  aged  this  tendency  is  favored 
by  the  difficulty  in  expelling  the  secretion  which  accumulates  in  the  finer  tubes, 
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especially  at  the  bases ;  in  infants  and  young  children  it  is  further  increased  by 
the  relative  looseness  and  vascularity  of  the  bronchial  mucosa,  and  a  more 
active  proliferation  of  its  epithelium  as  a  result  of  irritation.  The  tendency  to 
the  development  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  even  more  marked  in  the  secondary 
forms  of  bronchial  catarrh,  especially  those  which  occur  in  the  course  of  measles, 
whooping-cough,  influenza,  and  the  severe  cases  of  other  infectious  diseases. 
Extension  to  the  finer  tubes  is  followed  by  narrowing  of  their  lumen  from 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  plugging  by  secretions,  areas  of  collajxse, 
and  by  the  development  of  broncho-pneumonia.  It  is  marked  by  further  rise 
in  temperature,  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  respiration  and  pulse,  and 
often  by  faint  cyanosis.  The  physical  signs  marking  the  change  consist  of 
abundant  subcrepitant  rales  at  the  bases,  posteriorly  and  elsewhere,  circum- 
scribed areas  of  impaired  percussion-resonance,  and  feeble  or  distinct  bronchial 
breathing.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  stupor,  as  in  the  so-called  typhoid  con- 
dition, this  extension  usually  takes  place  without  change  in  the  symptoms, 
and  may  be  overlooked  in  the  absence  of  systematic  physical  examination  of 
the  chest  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  bronchitis  is  rarely  attended  with  diffi- 
culty. The  mode  of  onset,  the  oppression,  the  paroxysmal  cough,  the  rales, 
and  the  moderate  fever  are  usually  sufficient  to  lead  to  a  direct  diagnosis.  If 
the  onset  be  abrupt  and  the  fever  high,  croupous  pneumonia  may  be  suspected 
— a  suspicion  speedily  set  at  rest  by  the  absence  of  dulness,  crepitus,  pleural 
pain,  and  rusty  sputum.  It  is  important  to  differentiate  the  bronchial  catarrhs 
which  are  primary  from  those  which  are  symptomatic  or  secondary,  as  in 
influenza  and  whooping-cough.  The  localized  catarrhs  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis are  to  be  recognized  by  their  unilateral  character,  the  accompanying  dul- 
ness, and  the  presence  in  the  sputum  of  tubercle-bacilli  or  elastic  fibres.  In 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis  the  diagnosis  is  not  always  at  first  possible.  The 
gravity  of  the  illness,  its  progressive  character,  the  irregularity  and  occasional 
intensity  of  the  fever,  the  disproportion  between  the  dyspn«a  and  the  physi- 
cal signs,  constitute   a  clinical  picture  not  seen  in  ordinary  acute  bronchial 

catarrh. 

Prognosis.— In  healthy  adults  the  prognosis  is  favorable.  Neglected 
cases  mav  develop  the  chronic  form — a  tendency  which  is  observed  in  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  advanced  heart-disease  or  kidney-disease,  and  in  the 
gouty ;  also  in  those  whose  occupations  habitually  subject  them  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  a  vitiated  atmosphere  or  to  frequent,  sudden,  or  prolonged  exposure  to 
damp  and  cold.  In  infancy  and  old  age,  and  in  those  enfeebled  by  previous 
illness  or  vicious  living,  and  in  the  secondary  forms,  acute  bronchial  catarrh 
becomes,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  danger  of  broncho-pneumonia,  a  very  serious 
and  frequently  fatal  disease. 

Treatment.— The  subacute  cases  of  bronchitis  in  healthy  persons  tend  to 
early  recovery  and  require  very  little  treatment.  A  Dover's  powder,  reinforced 
by  a  hot  mustard  foot-bath  and  a  free  draught  of  hot  lemonade  at  bedtime, 
will  often  suffice.     A  portion  of  whiskey  or  gin  may  be  added  to  the  lemon- 
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ailo.  Other  diaphoretics  as  the  \v:inn  Ualh,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  liquor  ammo- 
nii  aii'tatis,  nr  W  arhurii's  tinetiire,  may  be  pretcrreil.  Tliose  who  arc  in  the 
liabit  of  takiiii;-  Turkish  baths  frequently  seek  to ''break  a  cold"  by  that  means 

J,  praetie*^  attendcxl  with  very  great  risk  of  adding  to  the  depression  already 

existiuir.  and  inereasing  the  congestion  of  the  bronchial  nuicous  membrane  in 
the  exiH)sure  iueurriHl  iu  leaving  the  bath-house,  and  therefore  not  to  be  recom- 
nieu«l»Hl.  At  th(>  onset,  nothing  is  so  useful  as  free  diaphoresis.  The  next 
morning  a  mild  saline  may  be  given  with  advantage,  and  followed  in  the 
t^ui-se  o\'  a  tew  houi"s  bv  ten  grains  of  quinine.  More  severe  cases  require 
earefid  management,  especially  at  the  extremes  of  life  and  in  delicate  persons. 
The  patient  must  keep  his  room  ;  if  there  be  fever,  his  bed.  If  the  cough  be 
distressing,  and  especially  ifthere  be  ojipression  or  dyspnoea,  the  air  of  the  room 
nnist  be  kept  moist  by  steam.  The  direct  inhalation  of  steam,  alone  or  im- 
pregnated with  benzoin  or  terebene,  also  affords  relief  to  the  cough.  Attempts 
to  treat  bronchitis  by  inhalation  have  not  yielded  satisfactory  results.  The 
chest-pains  are  relieved  by  the  occasional  application  of  a  mustard  plaster, 
a  turpentine  stupe,  or,  especially  if  there  be  difficulty  in  breathing,  by  dry 
cupping.     Cut  cups  are  not,  as  a  rule,  indicated  in  bronchitis  even  of  severe 

The  diet  should  be  simple  and  restricted.  In  the  early  stages  it  should 
consist  chiefly  of  hot  liquids — tea  and  toast,  gruels,  thin  porridge,  soups,  and 
the  like.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  milk  and  Vichy  water,  either  hot  or 
cold,  is  useful  and  acceptable.  After  the  secretions  are  re-established,  and  in 
particular  if  the  expectoration  be  very  free,  solid  food  must  be  given  and  the 
quantity  of  liquid  taken  somewdiat  curtailed. 

The  medicinal  treatment  is  symptomatic.  Fever  may  be  controlled  by  the 
administration  of  small  doses  of  tincture  of  aconite  in  neutral  mixture,  or  of 
antipyrin,  or  of  phenacetin.  Cough  is  alleviated  by  small  doses  of  Dover's 
powder  or  Tully's  powder  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours,  or  morphine 
dissolved  in  cherry-laurel  water.  Codeine  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  in 
cases  in  which  opium  is  not  well  borne.  Opium  and  its  derivatives  are  to  be 
used  with  extreme  caution  in  the  bronchial  catarrh  of  infants  and  of  aged 
persons,  especially  when  the  secretion  is  abundant ;  but,  properly  employed, 
they  are  of  great  value  in  relieving  the  distressing  dry  cough  of  the  early 
stage,  at  which  period  they  appear  in  many  cases  to  exercise,  in  addition  to 
relief  of  the  cough,  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  and  the  course  of  the  disease. 

During  the  dry  stage,  and  especially  when  this  is  prolonged,  it  is  custo- 
tomary  to  administer  expectorants,  as  ipecacuanha  and  antimony,  either  of 
w-hich  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  wine,  or  the  wines  may  be  given 
together  in  spirit  of  Mindererus,  with  the  addition  of  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 
Ipecacuanha  may  also  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  syrup,  or  tartar  emetic  alone 
m  minute  doses.  A  convenient  method  of  prescribing  the  latter  is  to  dissolve 
one  grain  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water  and  give  a  teaspoonful  every  hour.  An 
attack  of  bronchial  catarrh  may  sometimes  be  aborted  by  the  administration  of 
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•j^  grain  of  tartar  emetic  every  twenty  minutes  until  vomiting  is  induced. 
Apomorphine  in  doses  of  aV^V  grain  every  two  hours  is  a  soothing  expector- 
ant, and  speedily  brings  about  copious  secretion. 

In  many  cases  the  loosening  of  the  cough  and  an  abundant  expectoration 
indicate  the  beginning  of  convalescence.  No  further  medication  is  then  re({uired. 
It  is  customary,  however,  at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  to  give  ammonium 
chloride,  senega,  and  squill,  separately  or  in  various  combinations.  These  are 
difficult  to  take,  often  interfere  with  the  appetite,  and  in  many  cases  are  of 
questionable  advantage.  They  should,  therefore,  in  no  case  be  prescribed 
except  in  response  to  clear  indications.  If  the  catarrh  tends  to  become  chronic 
or  the  secretion  remains  too  free,  turpentine,  terebene,  terpin  hydrate,  tar-water 
or  tar-syrup,  cubebs,  or  oil  of  sandal  may  be  employed,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  individual  cases.  Under  these  circumstances  iron  and  arsenic  in 
anaemic  subjects,  and  a  temporary  change  of  air,  especially  to  a'region  of  pines 
with  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  will  prove  useful.  In  feeble  persons  strychnine,  digitalis, 
and  caffeine,  and  the  judicious  use  of  alcohol,  will  aid  in  averting  the  compli- 
cation of  broncho-pneumonia  ;  and  these  measures  are  especially  indicated  in 
all  forms  of  secondary  bronchitis. 

In  children  the  treatment  should  begin  with  a  calomel  purge.  A  single 
dose  of  from  one  to  three  grains  may  be  given,  or  quarter-grain  or  half-grain 
doses  may  be  repeated  at  short  intervals  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 
Mild  purgation  may  be  advantageously  secured  from  time  to  time  during  the 
course  of  the  attack,  by  means  of  either  calomel  or  rhubarb  and  soda.  The 
child  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  carefully  guarded  from  draughts.  The 
temperature  of  the  room  should  be  maintained  uniformly  at  about  70°  F. 
When  there  is  troublesome  paroxysmal  cough,  oppression,  or  when  the  bron- 
chitis is  associated  with  laryngitis,  the  air  should  be  kept  moist  by  means  of 
steam  from  a  croup-kettle  or  other  suitable  contrivance. 

The  diet  must  be  digestible  and  nutritious.  During  the  acute  stage  it 
should  consist  of  liquids  only.  In  young  infants  the  addition  of  peptonoids 
to  the  ordinary  food  is  often  of  benefit,  and  the  use  of  alcohol  is  always 
indicated  in  feeble  and  debilitated  patients  and  whenever  the  symptoms  and 
signs  point  to  involvement  of  the  smaller  tubes.  Mild  counter-irritation  by 
means  of  camphorated  oil  or  turpentine,  or  preferably  amber  oil,  morning  and 
evening  when  the  child's  clothing  is  changed,  or  more  frequently,  is  of  use. 
Poultices  and  jackets  of  cotton  and  oiled  silk  are  inconvenient  and  unneces- 
sary. The  fever  yields  to  minute  doses  of  aconite ;  even  more  satisfactorily  to 
antipyrin.  For  the  cough  one  selects  paregoric  as  safest,  codeine  as  most 
efficient,  apomorphine  as  the  promptest.  These  may  be  administered  in  water 
flavored  with  syrup  of  tolu  or  Aubergier's  syrup  of  lactucarium  ;  the  addi- 
tion of  minute  doses  of  chloroform  enhances  the  sedative  effects  of  such  cough- 
mixtures.  Small  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  from  one-quarter  to  one  grain  at 
intervals,  serve  a  like  purpose.  Extreme  caution,  I  repeat,  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  use  of  these  drugs,  and  it  is  never  right  to  prescribe  morphine  to  young 
children.      Small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  form  of  the  wine  or  syrup,  the 
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iivriip  oi  iiarlii',  and  snoli  iloimiloents  as  slipjXTV  elm  and  flaxseed  tea,  are 
adiuijiiMeriHl  with  a  view  ol"  hastenino;  the  looseninor  of  the  secretion.  As 
t'xiKvtorants  i-iiildrt'M  bear  squill,  senega,  and  the  carbonate  and  chloride  of 
amint)ninni  better  tlian  adidts.  Tartar  emetic  is  a  dangerous  remedy  in  child- 
IuhhI.  anil  should  not  be  employed.  Quinine,  useful  during  the  convalescence 
and  in  rutting  short  mild  attack  in  adults,  is  without  eifect  upon  the  symptoms 
and  (vui-so  of  the  disease  in  children. 

WUvw  the  secretion  is  abinulant  and  not  freely  expectorated,  and  in  partic- 
ular if  dvspncva  supervene  and  the  lips  and  finger-nails  are  livid,  an  emetic 
must  Im?  administered.  For  this  purpose  ipecacuanha  or  the  yellow  subsul- 
phato  of  mercurv  is  to  be  preferred.  The  j^rompt  evacuation  of  the  stomach 
brouirht  about  bv  ajiomorphine  is  less  likely  to  be  attended  by  expulsion  of 
brt)nchial  secretion  than  the  more  prolonged  and  general  effects  caused  by 
other  emetics  ;  moreover,  the  administration  of  apomorphine  in  emetic  doses 
is  attended  with  the  danger  of  causing  collapse.  The  warm  bath,  with  the 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  head  and  neck  while  the  child  is  in  the  bath, 
constitutes  a  most  useful  treatment  of  acute  bronchial  catarrh  in  children. 
It  mav  l)e  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  usually 
followetl  by  quiet  sleep,  diminished  cough,  deeper  breathing,  and  other  signs 
of  general  improvement. 

The  prophylaxis  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  the  etiological  factors  here- 
tofore indicated;  the  use  of  proper  clothing,  including  flannels;  systematic 
bathing,  such  as  is  suited  to  the  individual ;  daily  cold  sponging  and  frictions 
of  the  neck  and  chest ;  and  respiratory  gymnastics.  In  every  case  of  severe 
illness  involving  the  danger  of  secondary  bronchitis  the  nose  and  mouth  must 
be  systematically  treated  by  detergent  sprays  or  washes ;  care  must  be  taken 
that  in  the  administration  of  food  the  patient's  attention  is  sufiiciently  aroused  ; 
he  must,  if  possible,  be  made  to  repeat  several  times  a  day  a  series  of  deep 
inspirations ;  his  position  must  be  frequently  changed ;  and  deep  breathing 
be  excited  by  cold  sponging  or  even  cold  aff'usion  of  the  chest. 

2.  Chronic  Bronchitis. 

Etiology. — Chronic  bronchial  catarrh  mav  follow  a  neglected  attack  of 
acute  bronchitis.  Much  more  frequently  it  gradually  develops  after  repeated 
attacks  of  the  subacute  form,  the  unfavorable  conditions  which  excite  sub- 
acute bronchitis  giving  rise,  by  their  frequent  repetition  or  permanence,  to 
chronic  bronchitis.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  however,  it 
occurs  in  association  with  other  chronic  diseases,  as  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and 
kidneys,  and  M'ith  gout.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  degenerative  period  of  life. 
Hence  it  is  common  in  the  aged.  It  is  rare  in  the  young,  and,  occurring  in 
children,  is  usually  associated  with  rickets  or  follows  whooping-cough,  measles, 
or  broncho-pneumonia.  Sex  has,  of  itself,  little  determining  influence.  Occu- 
pation is,  however,  of  importance ;  hence  chronic  bronchitis  is  more  common 
in  men  than  women.  Climate  and  season  constitute  predisposing  influences 
of  great  moment,  the  chronic  like  the  acute  disease  being  more  frequent  in  cold. 
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clamp,  and  changeable  climates,  and  more  troublesome  in  cold  and  variable 
weather.  In  elderly  persons  the  symptoms  often  abate  in  summer,  to  recur  with 
regularity  upon  the  return  of  winter ;  hence  the  term  ''  winter  cough." 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  vary  greatly  both  in  character  and  extent. 
The  bronchial  epithelium  is  altered,  often  absent  throughout  extensive  areas  • 
the  mucous  membranes  are  thinned  ;  and  there  is  atrophy  of  the  mucous  glands  ; 
or  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  irregularly  thickened  and  granular,  with 
points  of  ulceration.  In  cases  of  long  standing  atrophic  changes  take  place 
in  the  muscular  tissues  and  the  cartilages,  and  cylindrical  dilatations  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  (bronchiectasis)  are  found.  Secondary  changes  in  the  vesicular 
structure  give  rise  to  emphysema.  Deficient  oxygenation  and  mechanical  inter- 
ference with  the  pulmonary  circulation  result  in  dilatation  of  the  right  heart. 

Symptomatolog-y. — The  primary  symptoms  of  chronic  bronchitis  consist 
in  disturbances  of  respiration,  cough,  and  expectoration.  In  mild  cases  and 
in  the  beginning  of  cases  that  afterward  become  severe,  other  symptoms  are 
absent,  and  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  not  greatly  impaired.  After  a 
time,  however,  emphysema,  bronchiectasis,  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  and 
visceral  congestions  gradually  develop,  and  give  rise  to  secondary  symptoms  of 
great  importance.  The  health  is  then  seriously  and  progressively  impaired. 
The  fever  and  constitutional  disturbance  of  the  acute  form  are  wanting.  Pain 
is  absent.  Dyspnoea,  especially  upon  exertion,  may  be  present  in  cases  of 
uncomplicated  chronic  bronchitis  if  the  morbid  process  be  extensive  and 
attended  with  abundant  secretion  ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  due  to  the  secondary  changes 
in  the  heart  or  lungs.  In  certain  cases  asthmatic  attacks  occur.  The  cough  has 
no  constant  character.  It  is  likely  to  be  more  troublesome  at  night  or  in  the 
morning  than  during  the  day.  It  is  often  paroxysmal  and  distressing,  especially 
in  cases  in  which  the  expectoration  is  scanty.  It  is  much  influenced  by  season 
and  climate,  being  less  troublesome  in  summer  and  in  warm,  dry  climates  than 
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Curschmann's  Spirals. 


in  winter  and  in  cold  or  damp  weather.  Under  these  circumstances  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  often  undergoes  a  corresponding  improvement.  The 
sputum  is  very  variable  in  character  and  quantity.  In  a  group  of  cases,  the 
so-called  dry  catarrh  is  unattended  with  expectoration,  or  this  is  at  most  occa- 
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clonal  ami  sc-antv.  In  anotl.or  jrr.)up,  the  sputum  is  of  moderate  amount,  thin, 
.rl-uiv  and  transhuvnt.  It  is  c-ommonly  copious  and  muco-puruleut  or  puru- 
K-nt  "varvinij  irom  a  thin,  slight ly  frothy  fluid  to  a  thick  secretion  of  veHowish 
or  jJriHMiish-vollow  color,  with  ail  the  characteristics  of  pus.  In  general,  the 
.putum  is  without  characteristic  .hLt  ;  at  times  it  has,  however,  a  faint,  mawk- 
ish smell,  and  mvasionallv,  especially  when  associated  with  bronchiectasis,  an 
iuten>e  pMietnitinir  fwtor.'  In  in.lividual  cases  the  odor  undergoes  marked 
change  from  time  to  time.  The  minute  masses  of  blood-clot  occasionally 
«;«vn"in  the  sputum  of  chronic  bronchitis  are  without  special  significance. 
Mi.M-oseopicallv,  the  sputum  is  found  to  contain  pus-corpuscles,  fatty  epithe- 
lium, mvelin  droplets,  and  a  variety  of  micro-organisms.     In  cases  complicated 
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Charcot-Leyden  Crystals.    (After  Riegel.) 


with  asthma  the  sputum  during  and  just  after  the  paroxysms  contains  Cursch- 
mann's  spirals  and  Charcot-Leyden  crystals. 

Physical  Signs. — In  cases  of  uncomplicated  chronic  bronchitis  the  signs 
on  inspection  are  negative.  At  most  there  is  slight  prolongation  of  the  move- 
ment of  expiration.  Mensuration  yields  negative  results.  On  palpation,  if 
there  be  much  secretion,  a  rhonchal  fremitus  may  be  felt.  On  percussion  the 
resonance  is  normal  or  vesiculo-tympanitic  (hyper-resonant),  or  in  the  presence 
of  abundant  secretion,  accumulated  for  the  moment  at  the  bases,  the  resonance 
is  slightly  impaired.  Upon  auscultation  the  normal  vesicular  murmur  may  be 
heard,  but  more  commonly  the  murmur  is  broncho-vesicular ;  it  is  often  obscured 
by  rales  of  all  kinds,  dry,  sonorous,  or  sibilant,  moist  or  bubbling,  both  coarse 
and  fine,  while  at  the  bases  posteriorly  occasional  subcrepitant  and  crepitant 
rales  are  heard.  If  emphysema  be  present,  as  is  usual  in  well-developed  cases 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  the  chest  is  distended  and  the  respiratory  movement 
limited. 
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Varieties. — In  practice  several  different  forms  of  chronic  bronchitis  may 
be  distinguished.  These  clinical  varieties  are  not  always  distinctly  separated ; 
they  occasionally  merge  into  one  another  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

1.  The  greater  number  of  the  cases  are  of  mild  character  and  slowly  pro- 
gressive. They  constitute  the  "  winter  cough  "  of  old  persons,  and  are  usually 
associated  with  emphysema  or  cardiac  disease.  This  form  of  chronic  bron- 
chial catarrh  is  common  in  the  gouty.  The  cough  is  variable,  often  par- 
oxysmal, more  troublesome  at  night  than  during  the  day.  In  the  morning  on 
rising  it  is  often  severe  and  prolonged,  and  does  not  cease  until  the  secretion 
accumulated  during  the  night  is  expelled.  The  sputum  varies  in  character 
and  amount,  its  peculiarities  being  largely  determined  by  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  lesions. 

2.  A  mild  form  of  chronic  bronchitis  of  diiferent  kind  is  occasionally  seen. 
It  occurs  chiefly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  in  women,  and  begins  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life.  It  is  not  very  amenable  to  treatment,  and  lasts  indef- 
initely, without  serious  impairment  of  the  general  health.  There  is  morning 
cough,  with  occasional  paroxysms  during  the  day,  often  provoked  by  effort  or 
excitement,  and  not  influenced  by  the  weather.  The  sputum  is  not  copious, 
and  may  consist  of  small  masses  of  glairy  mucus,  dislodged  with  difficulty,  or 
of  a  somewhat  more  abundant  muco-pus.  Physical  examination  yields  nega- 
tive results.  There  are  no  rales  ;  emphysema  does  not  develop  ;  and  the  heart 
is  usually  unaffected.  Osier  has  described  these  cases.  I  have  seen  them  in 
members  of  gouty  families. 

3.  Bronchorrhcea  is  the  term  used  to  designate  chronic  bronchitis  attended 
with  excessive  secretion.  The  expectoration  is  either  clear  and  transparent  or 
opaque  and  purulent;  in  either  case  it  is  thin,  but  in  the  latter  it  frequently 
contains  tough  greenish  masses ;  in  exceptional  cases  it  is  thick  and  uniform. 
It  usually  contains  little  air,  and  on  standing  separates  into  layers,  the  purulent 
portion  accumulating  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  serum  above  this,  and  a 
thin  layer  of  frothy  mucus  collecting  at  the  top.  There  are  abundant  rales, 
and  when  the  secretion  accumulates,  slight  impairment  of  resonance  at  the  basest 
posteriorly  can  be  demonstrated.  In  cases  characterized  by  thin,  clear  sputum 
the  paroxysms  of  cough  are  often  prolonged  and  distressing,  and  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  breathing.  The  expectoration  is  copious,  not  rarely  reaching  four  or 
five  pints  in  the  course  of  twenty- four  hours.  -This  condition  may  last 
indefinitely,  without  serious  implication  of  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs, 
and  is  not  incompatible  with  a  fair  degree  of  general  health.  The  cases  in 
which  the  sputum  is  purulent  are  those  in  which  the  lesions  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  are  advanced,  and  are  associated  with  beginning  bronchiectasis.  The 
sputum  in  these  cases  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  one  or  two  pints  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

4.  FcETiD  Bronchitis. — Foetid  expectoration  occurs  in  the  course  of  bron- 
chiectasis, in  connection  with  tuberculous  cavities  in  the  lung  with  retained 
and  decomposing  contents,  in  connection  with  abscess  and  gangrene  of  the 
lungs,  and  in  empyema  with  bronchial  fistula.      It  is  met  with  in  rare  cases 
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ol'flironif  hroiu-hial  catarrh  in  tlic  absence  of  these  conditions— primary  foetid 
bronchitis.  The  cxiMvtt»rati(>n  is  abinidant,  usually  thin,  and  of  a  grayish-green 
(x.h.r.  It  has  a  nicst  disagreeable  sweetish,  i>utrid  odor.  On  standing  it 
st'panitt^  into  an  iippcr  frothy  layer,  a  middle  dirty-green  stratum  of  thin, 
st>r»>-iuucous  fluid,  and  a  sediment  composed  chiefly  of  pus,  in  which  may  be 
iieon  w  ith  the  unaithMl  eye  small  whitish-gray  masses — Dittrich's  plugs.  These 
inasjsfs  consist  of  broken-down  pus-corpuseles,  detritus,  bacteria  of  various 
kinds,  and  acicidar  crystals  of  fatty  acids  arranged  in  bundles.  Tufts  of  fungi 
which  odor  blue  with  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  solution  are  also  present  in 
the  sputum,  and  Liiinniczer  has  separated  a  fungus  which,  cultivated  on  agar- 
agjir.  emittinl  the  odt)r  characteristic  of  foetid  bronchitis.  Chemical  examina- 
tion of  the  sputiun  discloses  the  presence  of  leucin,  tyrosin,  volatile  fatty  acids, 
siilphurettiil  hydrogen,  and  other  products  characteristic  of  putrefactive  decom- 
|>osition.  The  breath  of  the  patient  has  the  same  penetrating,  foul  odor  as  the 
sputum.  When  in  the  course  of  a  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  putrefactive 
changt^  in  the  bronchial  secretion  take  place,  there  is  usually  a  coincident 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms.  Repeated  chills  occur,  followed  by  high  fever, 
with  increased  cough  and  ])ain  in  the  chest. 

FaHiil  bronchitis  may  lead  to  ulceration  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchial 
tulxs  and  to  pneumonia ;  it  is  frequently  followed  by  abscess  or  gangrene  of 
the  huig  and  purulent  pleurisy,  and  in  a  small  porportion  of  cases  metastatic 
abs«vss  of  the  brain  has  resulted.  In  many  cases  the  acute  symptoms  which 
mark  the  onset  of  the  putrid  change  subside ;  the  foetor  continues ;  and  the 
cu-se  resumes  the  course  of  one  of  ordinary  chronic  bronchitis,  often  with  much 
gastric  disturbance  and  pains  in  the  joints,  due  to  the  absorption  of  septic 
matters. 

•").  Dry  Catarrh. — There  is  little  expectoration  or  none  at  all.  When 
present  the  sputum  is  tough  and  dislodged  with  difficulty.  The  cough  is 
j^aroxysmal  and  distressing.  There  is  a  tendency  to  asthmatic  seizures.  On 
auscultation  sonorous  and  sibilant  rales  are  heard,  but  mucous  rales  are  absent. 
This  form  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  almost  always  associated  with  emphysema. 
It  is  common  in  old  persons,  and  is  not  very  amenable  to  treatment.  It  is  the 
catarrhe  sec  of  Laennec. 

The  Course  of  the  Disease. — Chronic  bronchitis  has  a  very  protracted 
course.  I  nder  favorable  circumstances,  and  especially  in  good  weather, 
marked  and  prolongetl  remissions  take  place ;  the  cough  and  other  symp- 
toms become  less  troublesome ;  and  the  patient's  condition  is  comparatively 
comfortable.  Upon  the  recurrence  of  cold  weather,  however,  there  is  an 
exacerbation  of  the  disease ;  the  symptoms  return  with  full  force ;  and  for  a 
period  the  affection  makes  progress.  Such  remissions  and  exacerbations  are 
trefjuent,  but  in  general  the  condition  of  the  patient  grows  gradually  worse. 
Complete  recovery  is  very  rare  indeed. 

Complications. — After  a  time,  the  length  of  which  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  which  is  much  influenced  by  the  care  which  the  patient  takes 
of  himself,  emphysema  develops  and  there  is  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
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So  constant  is  the  association  of  these  conditions  with  chronic  l>ronchitis  that 
they  may  almost  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  disease.  The  condition  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  favors  the  implantation  of  the  tubercle-bacillus  • 
hence  chronic  tuberculous  pleurisy  and  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  especi- 
ally the  form  known  as  fibroid  phthisis,  are  not  infrequently  developed  in  the 
course  of  a  chnmic  bronchial  catarrh.  Secondary  emphysema  gives  rise  to 
gradual  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  in  turn  are 
followed  by  transference  of  blood-pressure  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous 
circulation,  with  visceral  congestions,  breathlessness,  redema  of  the  extremities 
and  grave  progressive  impairment  of  the  general  functions. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  usually  made  without 
difficulty.  It  rests  upon  the  history  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms,  and  the 
physical  examination.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  determine  whether 
the  disease  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  frequency  with  which  chronic  bron- 
chial catarrh  is  associated  with — nay,  dependent  upon — disease  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  of  the  kidneys,  or  upon  gout,  demands  the  closest  investigation  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  and  of  the  condition  of  the  organs  of  circula- 
tion and  excretion  in  particular. 

In  cases  characterized  by  foetid  expectoration  it  is  important  to  determine 
whether  the  disease  is  essentially  a  chronic  putrid  catarrh  or  whether  we  have  to 
deal  with  abscess  or  gangrene  of  the  lung,  with  a  cavity  formed  either  by 
dilated  bronchi  or  the  breaking  down  of  a  caseous  tuberculous  mass,  the  con- 
tents of  which  have  undergone  putrid  change,  or  with  an  empyema  discharg- 
ing by  way  of  a  bronchial  fistula.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  primary 
foetid  bronchitis  and  certain  forms  of  abscess  and  gangrene  of  the  lung  is 
attended  with  some  difficulty.  The  existence  of  areas  of  circumscribed  dulness 
and  the  presence  in  the  sputum  of  shreds  of  lung-tissue  with  elastic  fibres, 
crystals  of  hrematoidin,  amorphous  blood-pigment,  and  crystals  of  cholesterin 
are  in  favor  of  pulmonary  abscess.  In  gangrene  shreds  of  lung-tissue  are  like- 
wise present  in  the  sputum,  but  elastic  fibres  are  not  always  found  separately 
— a  fact  due,  according  to  von  Jaksch,  to  the  presence  of  a  ferment  which  acts 
like  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  which  probably  causes  the  solution  of  elastic 
tissue.  Bronchiectasis  and  vomicae  are  to  be  recognized  in  repeated  examina- 
tion by  their  physical  signs,  and  the  one-sided  flatness;  bulging  intercostal 
spaces,  and  change  of  contour  of  the  chest  in  empyema  render  the  diagnosis 
of  this  condition  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  The  presence  of  a  fistulous 
communication  with  the  lung  will  already  have  converted  the  empyema  into  a 
pyo-pneumothorax,  the  signs  of  which  are  usually  obvious. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  as  regards  ultimate  recovery  is  not  favorable ; 
as  regards  length  of  days  and  a  fair  degree  of  general  health,  it  is  moderately 
good.  From  the  latter  point  of  view  it  is  much  affected  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  patient  and  his  ability  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  accruing  from 
a  well-regulated  manner  of  living  and  change  of  climate.  The  danger  while 
the  disease  is  in  its  early  advance  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  development  of 
morbid  changes  in  the  lungs  and  heart.     The  })rognosis  in  the  secondary  forms 
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of  I'lironic  bronchitis  doponds  upon  the  prognosis  of  the  primary  disease  and 
the  oxti'iit  to  which  the  latter  is  capable  of  successful  management. 

Treatment. — The  inii)ortauec  of  the  careful  management  of  a  case  of 
acute  broui'hitis  until  convalescence  is  complete,  and  the  avoidance  of  those 
i'«)nditious,  whether  of  occupation  or  of  climate,  by  which  repeated  attacks 
of  subacute  bronchitis  are  caused,  cannot  be  overestimated,  especially  in  those 
iMist  middle  life  who  manifest  a  predisposition  to  bronchial  catarrh.  When 
the  aniHti.Mi  has  assumed  a  chronic  form,  the  injury  is  permanent,  and  its 
tendeni'v  in  most  aises  is  to  become  gradually  but  surely  progressive.  Meas- 
ures of  prophvlaxis  are  therefore  of  paramount  importance.  In  what  these 
niejLsures  consist  has  already  been  set  forth,  in  the  main,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
tivatmentof  acute  bronchitis.  An  additional  means  of  prevention  is  found 
in  change  of  climate.  Pearly  removal  to  a  w^arm,  equable  climate  may  avert 
the  onset  of  the  threatened  disease.  The  climate  of  the  Riviera,  Capri,  Algiers, 
Florida,  and  Southern  C.ilifornia  renders  these  localities  suitable  winter  resorts 
for  those  pretlisposed  to  bronchial  catarrh. 

The  less  fortunate  persons  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advant- 
ages of  change  of  climate  must  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
those  conditions  by  which  bronchial  irritation  is  excited.  To  this  end  a  change 
of  iKX'upation  is  frequently  essential.  The  neck  and  chest  are  to  be  habitually 
s|K)nged  with  cold  water  on  rising,  after  which  the  circulation  of  the  skin  is  to 
be  excited  by  brisk  friction.  Flannels  must  be  worn  throughout  the  year,  their 
weight  being  cautiously  varied  to  suit  the  season.  The  outer  clothing  should 
be  of  moderate  weight  and  not  too  close-fitting.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  in  this 
connection  to  inveigh  against  the  uselessness  of  the  heavy  absurdities  called 
chest-protectors.  Esj)ecial  care  must  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  protection  of 
the  feet  from  dampness  and  cold.  The  d%velling  should  be  maintained  at  an 
even  temperature  of  about  68°  F.,  and  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
patient,  especially  in  bad  w^eather,  must  undergo  the  hardship  of  avoiding 
crowded  places  of  amusement,  which  are  often  unduly  heated  and  without 
proper  ventilation.  Draughts  are  dangerous ;  but  the  open  air  in  dry,  clear 
weather,  even  though  the  cold  be  decided,  is  to  be  much  sought.  It  is  among 
the  advantages  of  health-resorts  that  those  w4io  frequent  them  live  largely  in 
the  open  air  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  dust. 

These  measures  of  precaution  are  not  less  useful  in  the  management  of  the 
declared  disease.  They  are  more  efficacious  than  drugs.  Food  must  be  digest- 
ible and  moderate  in  quantity.  The  sparing  use  of  wine  or  whiskey,  well 
diluted,  may  be  permitted  elderly  persons.  All  excess  must  be  avoided. 
The  alkaline  mineral  waters,  as  Seltzer,  Vichy,  etc.,  are  useful  adjuncts  to  the 
general  treatment.  Inhalations  are  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
bronchitis.  When  the  secretions  are  scanty,  steam,  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  or  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  is  to  be  preferred ; 
when  they  are  abundant,  turpentine  by  inhalation  is  useful.  The  most  conve- 
nient method  is  to  place  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  in  a  small  pitcher  of  boil- 
ing water  and  inhale  the  steam  as  it  arises ;  it  may  also  be  inhaled  by  means 
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of  a  flask  through  the  cork  of  which  a  tube  passes  below  the  level  of  a  quantity 
of  turpentine  floated  upon  water,  while  a  second  tube,  bent  at  an  angle  for  the 
mouth-piece,  merely  penetrates  the  stopper,  so  that,  at  each  inspiration,  air 
containing  turpentine  vapor  is  inhaled.  Pure  terebene  may  also  be  used  in  the 
same  manner,  the  dose  for  a  single  inhalation  being  from  five  to  ten  minims. 
Prolonged  inhalations  of  these  substances  may  be  practised  by  means  of  oro- 
nasal  respirators  ;  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  or  five  drops  of  pure  terebene 
being  used  from  time  to  time.  An  excellent  mixture  for  this  purpose  consists 
of  equal  parts  of  terebene,  carbolic  acid,  and  spirit  of  chloroform  :  the  dose  for 
a  single  inhalation  is  10  drops.  This  mixture  is  especially  useful  in  cases  of 
foetid  bronchitis,  in  which  a  spray  of  carbolic-acid  solution  of  2  or  3  per  cent, 
strength,  or  of  thymol,  1  :  1000,  is  also  of  advantage.  The  patient  should  use 
a  spitcup  containing  a  disinfectant  and  deodorizing  solution,  and  a  spray  of 
carbolic  acid,  10  per  cent.,  should  be  occasionally  used  in  the  room.  While 
inhalations  are  useful  in  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
they  cannot  be  wholly  depended  upon. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  treatment  by  means  of  special  pneumatic 
apparatus  (Waldenburg,  Cohen,  and  others)  which  enables  the  patient  to 
inhale  and  expire  into  air  of  different  densities.  This  use  of  rarefied  and 
compressed  air  is  of  some  little  service  in  the  emphysema  with  which  chronic 
bronchitis  is  commonly  associated,  but  it  has  not  fully  realized  the  claims  made 
for  it  by  its  advocates,  nor  has  it  been  generally  adopted  in  the  practice  of 
physicians. 

After  measures  of  hygiene  our  chief  reliance  is  placed  upon  internal  medi- 
cation. In  dry  bronchitis  expectorants  are  employed.  Ipecac ;  apomorphine, 
because  of  its  soothing  effect  upon  the  troublesome  cough  ;  terpin  hydrate  in 
doses  of  from  2  to  4  grains  every  two  or  three  hours — are  among  the  more 
useful.  The  stimulating  expectorants,  squill,  senega,  and  ammoniac,  are  to 
be  given  with  caution  and  for  short  periods.  If  good  effects  follow,  their 
administration  may  after  a  time  be  resumed  and  kept  up  in  short  courses 
frequently  interrupted.  Potassium  iodide,  in  doses  of  from  5  to  15  grains 
three  times  a  day,  appears  in  certain  eases  to  exert  a  curative  influence.  It 
should  be  tried  in  every  case  of  primary  bronchitis  which  tends  to  become 
chronic.  All  depressing  drugs  are  contraindicated.  When  the  secretion  is 
abundant,  ammonium  chloride  in  full  doses,  from  10  to  15  grains,  every  two 
hours,  is  very  useful.  The  balsams  are  employed  with  good  results  in  these 
cases.  Turpentine  may  be  given  in  emulsion  or  in  capsule,  10  minims  three 
or  four  times  a  day ;  or  its  isomer  terebene  in  capsule,  5  minims  two  or  three 
times  a  day ;  or  terpin  hydrate,  which  in  larger  doses,  6  grains  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  checks  expectoration.  The  last  should  be  given  before  food.  In 
advanced  cases,  with  much  muco-purulent  or  purulent  expectoration,  oil  of 
sandal,  cubeb,  and  copaiba  are  valuable,  and  the  first  often  promptly  yields 
gratifying  results.  The  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  the  balsam  of  Peru, 
and  the  balsam  of  tolu,  formerly  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
bronchial  catarrh,  are  not  efficient  remedies  in  ordinary  doses,  and  have  fallen 
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into  ilisiisi'  ill  tla«  tlK-iapoutics  ol'  this  cli.sease.  Tolu  is,  however,  on  account 
of  its  thivDi-,  ii^rwablo  to  many  persons,  and  is  still  used  in  the  preparation  of 
variiuis  o)Ui;h  inixtnros.  The  fluid  extract  of  cheken  has  been  extolled  as  a 
rt'imxlv  (or  i-hroiiii-  hiom-liitis ;  that  of  grindclia  is  certainly  of  service  in  cases 
a»niplir.ittil  w  ith  asthma.  The  preparations  of  tar  are  especially  valuable  in 
the  winter  eou*rl>  of  elderly  [K'rsons.  Myrtol  has  been  used  with  benefit  in  the 
tit'atiniMit  of  primary  fvtiil  bronchitis.  The  dose  of  myrtol  is  from  2  to  5 
minima  in  ca|)snlo,  repeated  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  reduces 
tJie  exjHvtoration  in  amount,  diminishes  the  foetor,  and  doubtless,  in  consequence 
of  these  ertivts  rather  than  of  any  constitutional  influence,  exercises  a  salutary 
impivssion  n]H)n  the  oeneral  condition  of  the  patient.  Other  remedies  which 
do  irood  in  fcotid  bronchitis  are  oil  of  sandal  and  terpin  hydrate. 

Narwtics,  and  in  particular  opium  and  its  derivatives,  possess  the  dangerous 
|K>w('r  of  eontntlling  cough  and  attbrding  temporary  relief  in  the  more  dis- 
tiivisiuij  forms  of  this  disease.  They  rajjidly  lose  their  effect,  however,  and  in 
the  increasing  doses  which  become  necessary  they  derange  important  functions 
anil  aihlitionallv  impair  the  health.  The  greatest  danger  Mdiich  attends  their 
use  is  that  of  the  formation  of  the  opium-habit — a  calamity  immeasurably 
greater  than  that  frtnn  which  the  patient  already  suffers.  The  administration 
of  these  drugs  is  to  be  avoided  in  this  as  in  other  chronic  diseases  until  the 
last  stages,  when  their  judicious  use  will  often  greatly  mitigate  the  suffering 
from  wliich  death  affords  the  only  escape.  Their  early  employment  begets  a 
tolei'ance  which  not  only  robs  them  of  their  usefidness  when  this  is  in  greatest 
neeil,  but  also  adds  new  sufferings  to  those  which  belong  to  the  disease. 

The  comjilications  demand  special  treatment.  Potassium  iodide  and  arsenic 
are  useful  for  emphysenia ;  digitalis  and  strychnine  for  the  affections  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  which  gradually  develop. 

In  the  secondary  forms  of  chronic  bronchitis  treatment  must  be  directed  to 
the  primary  disease.  Success  in  the  management  of  mural  or  valvular  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  renal  insufficiency,  whether  functional  or  organic,  and  gout, 
will  usually  be  followed  by  marked  relief  of  the  chronic  bronchial  symptoms 
which  arise  as  secondary  manifestations  of  these  affections. 

Bronchiectasis. 

Definition. — Dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Bronchiectasis  is  not  a  substantive  disease.  It  ^is  an  anatomical  lesion 
which  occurs  in  connection  with  primary  and  secondary  affections  of  the 
bronchi.  In  cases  of  well-marked  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  a  new  group  of 
symptoms  and  signs  is  sometimes  added  to  those  of  the  pre-existing  malady. 
Two  forms  of  bronchiectasis  are  met  with— the  cylindrical  and  the  saccular. 
These  may  be  found  together  in  the  same  case. 

EtiologTr.— Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  extending 
to  the  submucous  structures,  and  leading  to  atrophic  changes  in  the  muscular 
and  fibrous  elements  and  the  cartilages,  is  the  essential  cause  of  bronchial  dila- 
tation in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases.      The  walls  become  unable  to  with- 
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stand  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  severe  paroxysms  of  cough.  The  accumulation 
of  secretion  tends  by  its  weight  to  distend  the  weakened  walls,  and  further 
impairs  their  elasticity  and  resistance  by  soakage.  This  group  includes  the 
bronchiectasis  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  the  dilatation  of  the 
smaller  tubes  in  the  broncho-pneumonia  of  children,  that  which  results  from 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi  and  from  compression  by  an 
aneurism  or  other  tumor.  In  another  group  of  cases  the  contraction  of  the 
fibrous  framework  of  the  lung  in  pulmonary  cirrhosis  and  fibroid  phthisis  leads 
to  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  by  traction  upon  their  walls  from  the  outside.  To 
this  category  are  to  be  referred  those  instances  of  bronchiectasis  which  are  met 
with  in  cases  of  ancient  pleurisy,  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  whether  due  to  pneumo- 
nokoniosis,  fibroid  phthisis,  or  interstitial  pneumonia,  and  those  which  occur 
in  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  in  which  interstitial  changes  play 
an  important  part.  '  _ 

Very  rare  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  diffuse  bronchiectasis 
affecting  one  lung  has  occurred  as  a  congenital  defect  or  anomaly. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Cylindrical  bronchiectasis  consists  in  an  enlargement 
of  the  calibre  of  bronchial  tubes,  more  or  less  uniform  and  extending  for  some 
distance.  It  involves  the  medium-sized,  less  frequently  the  finer,  tubes  of  one 
or  more  lobes  of  the  lung.  By  reason  of  the  uniform  enlargement,  the  anat- 
omical condition  is  not  always  recognized,  being  sometimes  mistaken  for  a 
larger  tube.  This  error  is  not  likely  to  occur  if  the  branch  from  which  the 
twig  is  given  off  is  noticed  to  be  of  smaller  diameter.  This  form  of  bronchi- 
ectasis is  more  frequently  due  to  those  morbid  conditions  in  which  weakening 
of  the  walls  and  paroxysmal  increase  of  internal  pressure  are  associated.  The 
process  by  which  it  comes  to  pass  is  a  gradual  one. 

Saccular  bronchiectasis  consists  in  the  formation  of  oval  or  irregularly 
spherical  dilatations  involving  a  limited  portion  of  a  bronchial  tube.  These 
dilatations,  which  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  small  orange,  are  usually 
multiple.  Single  saccular  bronchiectatic  cavities  resembling  vomica  are  occa- 
sionally encountered  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  The  wall 
of  the  bronchial  tube  is  thinned  ;  its  constituent  tissues  are  atrophied  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  the  cavity  often  presents  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  a 
simple  cyst  without  contents.  Sometimes  the  wall  of  the  dilated  bronchus  is 
traversed  by  bands  of  connective  tissue,  and  not  infrequently  there  is  ulceration. 
Occasionally  a  small  bronchus  may  be  seen  to  open  into  the  sac.  Saccular 
bronchiectasis  may  present  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  bead-like  dilatations 
at  short  irregular  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  smaller  bronchi.  Congenital 
bronchiectasis  is  of  this  form.  It  occurs  as  a  series  of  small  saccular  dilata- 
tions opening  one  into  the  other,  and  affects  the  whole  of  one  lung,  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  being  densely  indurated.  The  walls  are  thin  and  lined  by  a 
smooth,  glistening  membrane,  not  ulcerated  except  in  the  more  dependent  parts 
of  the  luno;.  In  rare  instances  onlv  do  we  encounter  a  single  saccular  bronchi- 
ectasis  surrounded  bv  non-indurated  luno;-tissue.  Sucli  a  condition  occurs  in 
cases  of  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  and   is  due  to  atrophic  changes  in  the 
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bromliial  wall  aiul  pressure  within  the  bronchus.  As  a  rule,  to  which  there  are 
few  «'xivpti(»ns,  siccular  bronoliiectasis,  both  congenital  and  acquired,  occurs  in 
a  lun'--  iliat  has  uiidergono  cirrhotic  or  Hbroid  changes.  The  cavities  are 
iinnuHliatciv  surrounded  l>v  ai:  in(hn-ated  and  contracting  connective  tissue, 
bands  «tf  which  extend  throughout  the  affected  lung.  Pleural  adhesions  are 
unilonnlv  j.rescnt.  and  the  theory  of  Corrigan,  that  the  fixation  of  the  lung 
at  its  iHM-iphcrv  aiui  its  subsetiuent  contraction  cause  dihtation  of  the  bronchi, 
bv  tniction  ujion  the  walls  from  without,  has  been  generally  received.  The 
mua>us  UKMubrane  is  greatly  altered  in  all  cases.  In  the  smaller  cylindrical 
(Hlatations  it  mav  be  infiltrated  and  thickened,  so  that  with  stretched  walls  the 
hiincii  of  ilif  tubules  is  little  enlarged  ;  in  the  larger  saccular  bronchiectasis, 
witli  suuMtth  anil  glistening  walls,  the  columnar  is  replaced  by  pavement  epithe- 
lium. 

Symptomatology. — Moderate  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  give  rise  to  special  symptoms  or  physical  signs.  Nothing  is  added 
to  the  morbid  piienomena  of  the  case  of  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  or 
ci.>nt paction  of  the  lung  in  which  it  occurs.  It  cannot  therefore  be  recognized 
ilurint;  life.  In  large  saccular  bronchiectasis,  however,  a  new  group  of  symp- 
toms graduallv  arises.  The  changed  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  bronchi 
give  rise  to  special  clinical  phenomena.  These  relate  to  the  cough  and  expec- 
toration. The  peculiarity  of  the  cough  in  bronchiectasis  consists  in  its  occurring 
in  prolongeil  paroxysms,  at  intervals  of  several,  often  many,  hours,  and  its 
l>eing  accompanied  by  excessive  and  frequently  foul-smelling  expectoration. 
The  sputum  collects  in  the  cavity  of  the  dilated  bronchus,  without  giving  rise 
to  disturbance,  but  upon  reaching  a  given  amount  or  upon  change  of  posture 
it  wells  over  to  a  neighboring  tube,  which  responds  to  the  irritation  of  its 
presence  by  cough,  which  continues  until  the  accumulation  is  discharged.  It 
is  evident  tliat  the  spell  of  coughing  will  frequently  take  place  on  arising  in  the 
morning.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  at  irregular 
intervals.  The  expectorated  matter,  gray  or  brownish  in  color,  of  fliud  con- 
sistence and  sour  odor,  is  frequently  foetid.  Allowed  to  settle,  it  separates  into 
three  layers — an  upper  of  browaiish  froth,  the  middle  of  watery  mucoid  fluid, 
and  a  thick  sediment  of  granular  matter  and  cells.  The  sediment,  examined 
microscopically,  is  seen  to  consist  chiefly  of  pus-corpuscles,  among  which  are 
numerous  crystals  of  the  fatty  acids  arranged  in  bundles.  When  there  is  ulcer- 
ation of  the  wall  of  the  bronchial  tube  crystals  of  haematoidin  and  elastic 
fibres  may  be  present.  More  or  less  h£emoptysis  may  occur  under  these  circum- 
stances. This  is,  however,  rare.  In  uncomplicated  cases  tubercle-bacilli  are 
not  present  in  the  sputum  or  in  the  exi)ectorated  blood.  Not  rarely  the 
sputum  is  extremely  and  persistently  foetid,  with  the  other  characteristics 
of  that  of  ffetid  bronchitis.  The  nummular  sputa  common  in  cases  of 
pulmonarv  tuberculosis  do   not  usually  occur  in  bronchiectasis. 

Physical  Signs. — Extensive  saccular  bronchiectasis  presents  the  signs  of 
pulmonary  cavities.  These  signs  vary  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
amount  of  accumulated  secretion,  and  are  more  commonly  localized  at  the  base 
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of  the  lung.  The  affection  is  unilateral.  Cavernous  and  amphoric  signs  arc 
usually  distinct.  The  associated  chronic  pleurisy  and  interstitial  pneumonia 
may  give  rise  to  retraction  of  the  chtet-wall,  with  jicrmanent  recession  of  the 
intercostal  spaces — a  sign  not  always  well  marked.  Impaired  resonance, 
bronchial  respiration,  and  increased  vocal  fremitus  are  met  with  over  the 
adjacent  surface. 

Course. — Bronchiectasis  is,  as  a  rule,  the  outcome  of  chronic  disease,  and 
does  not  terminate  in  recovery.  It  is,  however,  not  incompatible  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  general  health  and  an  active  life,  in  this  respect  resembling 
some  of  the  forms  of  bronchitis  and  interstitial  pneumonia  with  which  it  is 
associated.  It  adds,  however,  new  dangers  to  these  conditions,  and  ultimately 
gives  rise  to  severe  symptoms,  either  in  consequence  of  dilatation  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle  or  by  reason  of  progressive  emphysema,  the 
development  of  tuberculosis,  or  pulmonary  gangrene. 

Diagnosis. — Cylindrical  bronchiectasis  in  its  ordinary  form  cannot  be 
diagnosticated  during  life.  The  large  saccular  form  may  be  recognized  by 
the  character  of  the  cough  and  expectoration,  the  physical  signs  of  one  or  more 
cavities,  and  the  association  of  those  conditions  of  the  lung  in  which  this  form 
of  bronchiectasis  occurs.  The  absence  of  tubercle-bacilli  from  the  sputum, 
the  greater  frequency  of  saccular  bronchiectasis  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex, 
the  chronic  course  of  the  disease,  and  the  absence  of  implication  of  the  apex 
of  the  opposite  lung,  serve  to  simplify  the  diagnosis  between  this  lesion  and 
the  ulcerative  cavities  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis — vomicae.  As  the  physical 
condition  of  a  circumscribed  empyema  communicating  by  means  of  a  pleural 
fistula  with  a  bronchus  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  saccular  bronchiectasis  near  the 
periphery  of  the  lung,  so  the  differential  diagnosis  between  these  conditions  is 
difficult  to  a  high  degree.  The  history  of  the  case  is  of  importance  :  in  bron- 
chiectasis the  patient  has  suffered  either  from  chronic  bronchitis  or  interstitial 
pneumonia  of  long  standing,  while  in  circumscribed  empyema  there  is  usually 
an  account  of  unilateral  trouble  of  acute  onset,  without  previous  impairment  of 
health  ;  or  after  ill-health,  without  definite  symptoms  other  than  oppression 
and  dyspnoea  upon  effort,  the  patient  suddenly  begins  to  expectorate  at  inter- 
vals large  amounts  of  pus. 

Treatment. — The  medicinal  treatment  of  bronchiectasis  is  that  of  the  causal 
disease  in  which  it  originates.  When  the  dilatation  has  reached  a  degree 
recognizable  clinically,  it  constitutes  a  permanent  lesion.  The  paroxysmal 
cough  is  productive  and  beneficial ;  narcotics  are  therefore  contraiudicated. 
Experience  has  shown  that  stimulant  expectorants  are  useless.  Balsamic  drugs 
are  often  administered  with  benefit.  Among  the  more  useful  of  this  group  are 
terpin  hydrate  in  full  doses,  terebene,  and  turpentine.  The  latter  two  are 
efficient  when  there  is  much  fcetor,  in  which  case  sautal  oil  and  myrtol  given 
internally  are  also  valuable,  and  carbolic  acid  in  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  solution, 
or  thymol  1  :  J  000  by  inhalation.  In  certain  cases  the  fcetor  is  persistent  and 
offensive  to  a  high  degree.  It  thus  constitutes  one  of  the  most  distressing 
symptoms  of  the  case.     When  inhalations  and  internal  medication  are  alike 
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ust'U^«*  in  rt^liovinj;  it,  intrathoracic  injection  of  disinfectants  may  be  success- 
fully pnictisetl ;  or  iu  selecteil  cases,  in  which  tlie  cavity  is  near  the  surface, 
it  nuiv   l>o  fiivly  oihmuhI  and  drained. 

Fibrinous  Bronchitis. 

Definition. A  rare  affection  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  charac- 

toriztxl  by  the  formation  of  branching  fibrinous  casts  of  portions  of  the  bron- 
chial-tulM^  .system,  \vhi(>h  aiv  exiM>llcd  at  intervals  in  violent  paroxysms  of 

couijh  and  dyspnoea. 

8vx()NYMS.— rseudo-membranous  bronchitis  ;  Croupous  bronchitis ;  Plas- 
tic bronchitis. 

Fibrinous  or  croupous  formations  take  place  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  in 
several  disea.ses.  Small  fibrinous  casts  of  the  bronchioles  may  occasionally  be 
found  in  the  sputum  of  croujwus  pneumonia.  These  result  from  the 
awiirulatiou  of  the  exudate  iu  the  finer  tubules,  and  may  be  discovered  by  the 
unaided  eye  if  the  sputum  is  agitated  in  water.  Similar  but  more  extensive 
casts  are  sometimes  discovered  in  the  sputum  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. In  cases  of  haMuoi)tysis  more  or  less  extensive  moulds  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  are  often  formetl  by  the  coagulating  blood.  These  casts  may  be  detected 
bv  washing  the  exjiectorated  clots  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  are  iu  certain  cases 
of  conclusive  diagnostic  importance  in  determining  the  source  of  blood  dis- 
charged from  the  mouth.  Finally,  in  cases  of  diphtheria  of  the  larynx  fibrin- 
ous pseudo-membranous  formations  frequently  invade  the  trachea  and  bronchi. 
These  membraniform  exudates  form  continuous  linings  of  the  tubes,  and  not 
infrequently  extend  from  the  larynx  to  the  smaller  tubules.  Occasionally 
they  are  not  continuous,  but,  after  extending  some  distance  from  the  larynx 
into  the  trachea  or  larger  bronchi,  they  cease,  to  reappear  iu  the  finer  tubules 
and  bronchioles  as  tubular  linings  or  as  solid  j^lugs. 

True  fibrinous  bronchitis  is  a  substantive  affection  different  from  all  of 
these  conditions,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  w^ith  them.  It  may  be  acute 
or  chrouic. 

Etiology. — The  causation  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  remains  as  yet  in  com- 
plete obscurity.  It  has  been  assumed  from  analogy  that  in  this  as  in  other 
croupous  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes  destruction  of  the  epithelium 
must  first  occur ;  but  nothing  is  actually  known  as  to  the  essential  nature  of 
the  process  or  the  agency  by  \vhich  it  is  brought  about.  It  is  more  common 
in  males  than  in  females.  It  occurs  at  almost  all  periods  of  life,  but  the  liabil- 
ity appears  to  be  greatest  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades,  I  have  found  no 
record  of  a  case  under  the  age  of  three.  The  attacks  occur  with  somewhat 
greater  frequency  in  the  spring  of  the  year  than  at  other  seasons.  Instances 
have  been  noted  in  which  several  members  of  the  same  household,  and  again 
in  which  a  number  of  individuals  in  the  same  locality,  have  been  attacked 
at  .short  intervals  by  fibrinous  bronchitis — a  fact  which  warrants  the  view  that 
the  disease  may  be  due,  under  these  circumstances,  to  local  endemic  infection. 
It  is  not  contagious.      In  some  instances  the  attacks  have  appeared  during  the 
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menstrual  periods ;  they  have  occurred  in  patients  suffering  from  affections  of 
the  skin,  as  herpes  and  pemphigus,  and  during  the  course  of  acute  infectious 
diseases,  as  typhoid  fever.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the 
patients  have  suffered  from  disease  of  the  heart.  It  is  probable  that  the  asso- 
ciation with  these  conditions  has  been  accidental  rather  than  causal. 

Less  infrequent  and  more  definite  is  the  connection  of  fibrinous  bronchitis 
with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Such  is  the  frequency  of  this  relationship  that 
it  has  led  to  the  separation  of  the  cases  into  two  groups — one  including  the 
essential  or  primary  cases  of  fibrinous  bronchitis,  occurring  in  persons  previously 
healthy,  and  the  other  the  symptomatic  or  secondary  forms  which  arise  in  the 
course  of  other  diseases,  especially  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis ; 
and  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  etiological  relations  of  these  two  forms  of  the 
disease  are  not  the  same.  If,  however,  fibrinous  bronchitis  be  due  to  a  specific 
infection,  the  two  forms  probably  arise  from  the  same  or  similar  exciting 
causes,  the  lesions  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  especially 
acting  as  predisposing  influences. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  anatomy  remains  obscure,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  rare  and  the  opportunities  for  study  have  been 
few.  A  loss  of  epithelium  has  been  noted  in  the  affected  bronchi.  Fatal 
cases  have  in  most  instances  presented  the  lesions  of  antecedent  or  associated 
disease,  such  as  chronic  pleurisy,  tuberculosis,  or  pneumonia.  The  difficulties 
surrounding  the  pathology  of  the  disease  relate  chiefly  to  the  denseness  of  the 
casts,  which  in  this  respect  differ  from  ordinary  croupous  formations ;  their 
restriction  to  limited  branches  of  the  bronchial  tree ;  and  their  re-formation  at 
varying  regular  or  irregular  intervals  through  long  periods  of  time. 

Symptomatology. — The  acute  cases  are  even  much  more  rare  than  the 

chronic.     The  disease  begins  suddenly,  with  fever,  and  in  some  cases  with 

chills  or  chilly  sensations.     There  is  severe  paroxysmal  cough,  dyspnoea,  and 

pain  in  the  chest.      Earlv  haemoptysis  sometimes  -c^     »o 

_,,,*,,  ^  l^iQ.  38. 

occurs.     The  attack  presents  the  phenomena  ot  an 

ordinary  acute  bronchitis  of  unusual  severity,  and 
not  until  the  expulsion,  usually  after  the  lapse  of 
some  days,  of  the  characteristic  fibrinous  casts  of 
the  bronchial  tubules  does  its  true  nature  become 
evident.  These  casts  are  of  a  yellowish-white  color, 
and  in  consistency  tough  and  elastic.  They  are 
usually  expectorated  rolled  up  in  a  mass  of  mucus 
or  muco-pus,  which  is  not  infrequently  stained  with 
blood  or  admixed  with  blood-clot.  When  the  sputum 
is  placed  in  water  the  casts  often  spontaneously  un- 
fold or  they  are  readily  unravelled.  The  cast  then  fibrinous  Bronchial  cast. 
appears  as  a  complete  mould  of  a  bronchus  of  the 

second  or  third  order,  with  its  branches.  The  casts  vary  in  size  and  in 
length,  the  main  stem  sometimes  exceeding  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  whole  branching  cast  reaching  three  inches  or  more  in  length.     It  has 
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fmiucntly  Ufii  lu.tal  that  in  tlio  same  patient  the  casts  have,  in  repeated 
attacks.  Inrn  pfirisoly  alike  in  size  anil  form,  suggesting  their  formation  in  the 
siuiu-  part  of  the  l)ronehial  tree.  Tluy  are  in  places  irregularly  swollen.  In 
transvi'rse  stvtion  they  usually  present  a  free  lumen  ;  exceptionally  they  appear 
as  M)li.l  i^hiirs.  In  either  case  they  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  concentric 
lamiuie  of  eoaiiulated  tii>riu,  which  for  the  most  part  retains  its  fibrillated 
apiH«anuice.  but  in  some  places  has  undergone  hyaline  degeneration.  In  its 
network  arc  iinlMHlcUHl  leucocytes  and  red  corpuscles,  and  in  the  lumen  of  the 
smaller  twiu:s  are  often  found  alveolar  epithelium  and  carbon  particles.  Ley- 
dcn's  crystals  and  the  spirals  of  Curschmaini  are  also  frequently  found  in  the 
sputum  of  fibrinous  bri»uohitis. 

These  rasts  are  expcx'torated  after  very  urgent  paroxysms  of  cough,  attended 
with  dvspmoa  and  sut!beative  symptoms,  and  not  infrequently  with  blood- 
>pitting.  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  cast  the  urgent  symptoms  at  once  abate. 
While  the  attack  lasts  the  paroxysm  may  recur  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two. 
In  the  intervening  periods  the  symptoms  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  a 
simple  acute  bronchitis. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  acute  bronchitis,  and,  as  a  rule,  present 
nothing  characteristic.  In  theory  the  plugging  of  a  bronchus  of  the  second 
or  third  order  with  its  ramifications  would  give  rise  to  suppression  of  the 
rt^piratorv  murnuir  throughout  an  area  of  considerable  size,  and  to  diminished 
respiratory  movement  in  the  corresponding  region  ;  in  practice,  however,  these 
changes  are  not  always  to  be  discovered  vipon  careful  physical  exploration, 
eyen  in  cases  that,  owing  to  repeated  attacks,  have  afforded  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  the  investigation. 

The  duration  of  the  acute  cases  is  from  a  few  days  to  three  or  four  weeks. 
In  cases  that  run  a  favorable  course  the  fever  subsides,  the  cough  becomes  less 
frefjuent,  the  casts  are  no  longer  expectorated,  and  the  attack  terminates  in 
complete  recovery.  It  is  uncommon  for  the  acute  to  pass  into  the  chronic 
form.  In  severe  cases  the  symptoms  rapidly  augment  in  intensity,  and  death 
may  occur  in  a  paroxysm  of  suffocation. 

The  chronic  form  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  develops  with  catarrhal  symptoms, 
but  usually  without  fever.  The  cough  becomes  ui-gent  and  paroxysmal ;  the 
sputa  are  blood-stained,  or — and  this  is  not  uncommon — there  may  be  profuse 
blood-spitting.  At  length,  after  a  spell  of  unusually  distressing  cough,  with 
symptoms  of  suffocation  and  cyanosis,  the  patient  expels  a  tough  mass,  which 
upon  examination  proves  to  be  a  bronchial  cast.  Relief  follows.  Even  the 
catarrh  may  for  a  time  pass  away.  More  commonly  it  persists,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  or  a  week,  or  after  a  longer  interval,  the  attack  is  repeated. 
The  intervals  are  variable.  In  some  instances  they  are  prolonged,  and  may 
extend  to  a  year  or  more.  Sometimes  they  are  regular,  the  attack  recurring  at 
definite  periods.  The  disease  may  last  for  many  months,  or  even  for  years. 
In  some  cases  the  patients  maintain  a  fair  degree  of  general  health,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  attacks  ;  in  others  chronic  bronchitis  of  severe  type 
and  pulmonar}'  tuberculosis  supervene. 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  finding  of  the  casts  in  the  spu- 
tum. It  is  needless  here  to  point  out  the  importance  of  a  careful  search  for 
them  in-  every  case  of  bronchitis  attended  with  violent  paroxysms  of  cough 
and  dyspnoea.  Certain  cases  reported  as  fibrinous  bronchitis  have  been  diph- 
theritic. In  diphtheria  the  presence  of  an  exudate  upon  the  tonsils,  palate,  or 
pharynx  is  of  diagnostic  value,  and  the  expectorated  intralaryngeal  new-forma- 
tion is  shreddy,  membraniform,  and  irregular,  not  often  exhibiting  the  complete 
orderly  branching  of  a  bronchus  and  its  subdivisions,  and  never  showing  the 
admirable  concentric  lamination  characteristic  of  the  casts  of  fibrinous  bron- 
chitis. A  bacteriological  study  which  reveals  in  the  questionable  membrajie 
the  presence  of  Klebs-Loeffler  bacilli  would  settle  its  diphtheritic  nature. 

Prognosis. — In  the  acute  cases  a  guarded  prognosis  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  the  mortality  is  high.  In  the  chronic  cases  the  prognosis  is 
favorable  as  regards  prolonged  life,  but  very  indefinite  as  regards  recovery, 
as  they  are  likely  to  continue  for  months  or  years,  and  as  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion,  other  chronic  or  acute  disease  of  the  lungs  develops. 

Treatment. — In  the  acute  form  the  treatment  is  that  of  simple  acute  bron- 
chitis. The  inhalation  of  steam  or  the  use  of  alkaline  sprays,  especially  of 
lime-water,  favors  the  separation  of  the  casts.  Pilocarpine,  which  frequently 
increases  the  bronchial  secretion,  has  been  recommended  for  this  purpose  on 
theoretical  grounds.  In  severe  paroxysms  the  cautious  administration  of  ether 
affords  relief  and  aids  in  the  loosening  of  the  casts.  Their  expectoration  is 
assisted  by  the  use  of  emetics  of  ipecacuanha  or  turpeth  mineral.  Potassium 
iodide  and  mercurials  have  been  given  in  the  chronic  cases  until  their  constitu- 
tional effects  were  produced,  without  modifying  the  course  of  the  disease  or 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks.  In  fact,  no  treatment  capable  of 
preventing  recurrence  is  known,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  attacks  the  cases 
must  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of 
chronic  bronchial  tf  tarrh  in  its  ordinary  forms. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

By  JAMES  C.  WILSON. 


PLEURISY. 


Definition. — Inflammation  of  one  or  both  pleural  membranes. 

Synonym.  — Pleiiritis. 

Pleurisy  presents  all  the  varieties  common  to  inflammation  of  serous 
sacs.  The  cases  may  therefore  be  grouped  according  to  several  principles  of 
classification  :  Etiologically,  as  sim})le  or  idiopathic,  tuberculous,  cancerous, 
infectious,  or  septic,  and  so  on ;  or,  again,  as  primary  and  secondary ;  anatomi- 
cally, as  circumscribed  and  diffuse ;  or,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
exudate,  as  dry,  plastic,  or  fibrinous  on  the  one  hand,  and  pleurisy  with  effu- 
sion on  the  other,  the  latter  including  sero-fibrinous,  purulent  (or  empyema),  and 
hjemorrhagic  pleurisy.  Finally,  upon  the  basis  of  their  clinical  course  the  cases 
may  be  divided  into  :  I,  acute,  and  II,  chronic ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  the  serous  inflammations,  this  general  arrangement 
is  probably  the  most  convenient  for  purposes  of  description. 

I.  Acute  Pleurisy. 

Two  anatomical  forms  require  separate  consideration :  1,  dry,  plastic,  or 
fibrinous  {pleiiritis  sicca);  and  2,  pleurisy  with  effusion  {'pleu7ntis  humida), 
including  a,  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy ;  6,  purulent  pleurisy  or  empyema ;  and 
c,  hsemorrhagic  pleurisy. 

1.  Dry,  Plastic,  or  Fibrinous  Pleurisy. — Etiolog-y. — This  form  may 
be  primary  or  secondary.  The  primary  form  is  that  in  which  pleurisy  occurs 
as  an  independent  affection  in  persons  previously  healthy.  It  is  much  less 
common  than  was  formerly  supposed.  A  large  proportion  of  cases  of  dry 
pleurisy  are  now  known  to  be  secondary  to  tuberculosis  or  other  morbid  process 
previously  latent  or  undetected.  Nevertheless,  cases  occasionally  occur  in  indi- 
viduals who  both  before  and  after  the  attack  are  in  good  health.  In  such  cases 
the  disease  is  usually  attributed  to  cold  and  exposure ;  sometimes  it  follows 
a  contusion  of  the  chest.  The  secondary  form  of  fibrinous  pleurisy  is  an  almost 
constant  accompaniment  of  acute  and  chronic  pulmonary  affections  which 
involve  the  periphery  of  the  lung.  The  visceral  and,  secondarily,  the  corres- 
ponding costal  pleura  become  inflamed.  Pleurisy  is  a  secondary  process  in 
all  cases  of  croupous  pneumonia,  except  certain  rare  central  pneumonias,  and 
in  many  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia.      It  occurs  also  in  conjunction  With 
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hsemorrhagic  infarct,  with  abscess  and  gangrene,  and  with  cancerous  and  other 
tumors  of  the  hmg.   It  is  an  accompaniment  of  all  forms  of  pulmonary  tubercle 
except  acute  diffuse  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  in  many  of  the  cases  the  symptoms 
of  pleurisy  are  the  earliest  evidences  of  the  tuberculous  process. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  lesions  of  plastic  pleurisy  are  usually  circum- 
scribed. The  inflamed  serous  membrane  is  deeply  injected  and  shows  at 
various  points  minute  ecchymoses.  It  has  lost  its  smooth  surface  and  lus- 
trous appearance,  and  is  dry  and  dull — changes  due  to  the  presence  of  a  thin 
layer  of  coagulated  fibrinous  exudate.  When  the  exudate  is  more  abundant  it 
appears  as  a  distinct  granular  investment  of  lymph,  which  may  present  a 
shaggy  appearance  from  the  friction  of  the  two  pleural  surfaces,  or  may  be 
thick  and  made  up  of  several  distinct  strata.  The  exudate  is  of  a  yellowish- 
gray  or  reddish-gray  color.  It  consists  chiefly  of  fibrin,  with  leucocytes,  red 
blood-corpuscles,  and  serum,  in  slight  but  varying  proportions",  the  last,  how- 
ever, in  this  form  of  pleurisy  being  increased  little  or  not  at  all  and  undergoing 
rapid  resorption.  The  presence  of  this  fibrinous  exudate  upon  opposing  sur- 
faces of  the  inflamed  pleura  accounts  for  the  more  important  of  the  rational 
symptoms  and  physical  signs,  and  directly  results  in  the  formation  of 
permanent  adhesions,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  dense  and  firm. 
Such  adhesions  are  frequently  found  upon  post-mortem  examination  in  cases 
in  which  there  are  no  pulmonary  lesions,  and  in  which  no  history  of  chest- 
disease  has  been  elicited,  the  symptoms  of  fibrinous  pleurisy  in  the  past 
having  been  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

Symptomatology. — The  constitutional  symptoms  of  fibrinous  pleurisy  are 
not  usually  severe.  In  the  secondary  forms  they  are  very  often  merged  with 
those  of  the  primary  disease.  The  onset,  though  frequently  abrupt,  is  not  often 
attended  by  the  chill  and  sudden  access  of  fever  observed  in  pneumonia.  There 
is  pain  in  the  side,  fever  of  moderate  grade,  a  dry  cough.  Upon  auscultation 
friction-sounds  are  heard.  The  fever  rapidly  subsides,  the  cough  disappears, 
the  pain  gradually  loses  its  intensity,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  conva- 
lescence is  complete.  The  friction-sound  often  outlasts  the  other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease,  and  can  be  detected  upon  deep  breathing  for  a  day  or  two 
after  the  other  symptoms  have  disappeared. 

2.  Pleurisy  with  Effusion. — It  very  frequently  happens  that  the 
inflammatory  process  does  not  end  with  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  exu- 
date containing  in  its  meshes  an  insignificant  proportion  of  serum,  leucocytes, 
and  blood,  but  goes  on  to  the  production  of  a  variable  amount  of  fluid  exuda- 
tion, constituting  a  pleural  effusion.  The  constituent  elements  of  the  exudate 
remain  the  same,  but  their  proportions  are  greatly  changed.  When  the  serum 
is  largely  increased,  the  condition  is  known  as  serous  or,  as  fibrin  is  always 
present,  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy.  When  together  with  much  serum  there  is  an 
excess  of  cellular  elements  and  the  fluid  is  sero-pus  or  pus,  the  condition  is 
known  as  purulent  pleurisy  or  empyema  ;  and  in  the  comparatively  rare  cases 
in  which  the  effusion  consists  largely  of  blood  the  condition  is  designated 
hsemorrhagic  pleurisy. 
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a.  Sero-firrixous  Pleurisy. — Etiology. — The  causes  of  this  form  of 
pleural  intlauiiuatiou  are  the  same  as  those  of  plastic  pleurisy,  the  differences 
in  the  exudate  beiug  determined  by  differences  in  the  intensity  of  the  i)rocess, 
by  constitutional  peculiarities  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  by  the  nature  of  other 
morbid  processes  with  which  the  pleurisy  is  associated,  and  doubtless  by  other 
factors  of  which  w(^  have  no  knowledge.  The  affection  may  be  primary  or 
secondary.  The  primary  cases  ofVen  ra]>idly  follow  exposure  to  cold  or  wet  or 
an  injurv  to  the  chest.  The  part  played  by  various  pathogenic  micro-organisms 
in  the  causation  of  i)leurisv  has  not  yet  been  bv  anv  means  definitely  settled. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  ascribe  an  increasing  proportion  of  apparently  primary 
crises  to  microbic  origin.  That  a  very  large  number  of  such  cases  of  pleural 
effusion  are  tuberculous  is  made  evident  by  the  presence  of  recent  tuberculous 
lesions  upon  examination  when  death  has  occurred  shortly  after  the  pleurisy 
has  shown  itself,  or  by  the  subsequent  rapid  development  of  tuberculosis. 
Tliat  many  of  the  secondary  cases  are  tuberculous  is  clearly  shown  by 
familiar  clinical  and  })athological  experience.  Fibrinous  pleurisy  is  not  only 
present  to  a  marked  extent  in  almost  all  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but 
in  an  imj)ortant  group  of  the  cases  it  even  constitutes  the  earliest  evidence 
of  the  tuberculous  process.  Insidious  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  is  very  fre- 
quently the  conspicuous  condition  in  tuberculous  disease  in  which  the  lung- 
symptoms  play  a  secondary  but  characteristic  part.  Furthermore,  a  limited 
tuberculous  focus  is  occasionally  found  in  the  lungs,  which,  without  causing 
marked  pulmonary  symptoms,  may  have  been  the  source  of  pleural  infection ; 
and,  finally,  the  acute  pleurisy  which  arises  as  a  secondary  process  in  various 
chronic  visceral  diseases  is  very  often  tuberculous.  In  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  course  of  tubercle  in  serous  membranes,  as  shown 
especially  in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  in  which  recovery  may  take  place  sponta- 
neously and  after  cceliotomy,  we  cannot  assign  very  great  importance  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  acute  pleurisy  terminate  in  recovery, 
as  opposed  to  the  view  that  the  affection  is  frequently  tuberculous.  Sero-fibrin- 
ous pleurisy  may  arise  as  a  secondary  process  in  the  course  of  many  acute  and 
chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs.  It  may  also  occur  in  association  with  certain 
forms  of  inflammation  of  other  serous  membranes,  as  pericarditis  and  periton- 
itis, and  arises  as  an  occasional  complication  in  typhoid  fever,  influenza,  and 
other  acute  infectious  diseases,  acute  rheumatism,  gout,  various  forms  of  chronic 
nephritis,  in  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  as  cirrhosis,  and  in  cancer. 

While  pleurisy  is  a  disease  of  all  periods  of  life,  it  occurs  more  frequently 
in  adults  than  in  children.  It  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  and 
slightly  more  frequent  in  male  than  in  female  children.  More  cases  arise  in  the 
cold  and  changeable  weather  of  the  winter  and  spring  than  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pleural  surfaces  are  covered  with  a  coagulated 
fibrinous  exudate,  which  varies  in  thickness  and  arrangement  in  different  cases. 
It  may  consist  of  a  thin,  rather  smooth,  uniform  coating,  with  few  shreds  of 
lymph  in  the  effusion  ;  or  it  may  be  made  up  of  thick,  superimposed,  soft 
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layers,  the  surface  of  which  is  shaggy,  with  abundant  flocculent  masses  in  the 
fluid  effusion  ;  or  in  rare  cases  it  assumes  a  loose,  irregularly  honeycombed 
arrangement,  in  the  meshes  and  interstices  of  which  the  fluid  is  collected.  It 
usually  involves  the  interlobar  surfaces,  which  are  thus  rendered  adherent. 
The  effusion  collects  in  a  single  mass,  which,  unless  prevented  by  previously 
existing  adhesions,  gravitates  to  the  dependent  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity. 
Exceptionally  it  is  divided  by  the  septa  formed  by  the  stretching  of  recent 
adhesions  into  several  distinct  collections,  not  communicating  with  each  other — 
multilocular  pleural  effusions.  It  varies  greatly  in  amount.  A  qtiantity  less 
than  ten  ounces  (300  cc.)  does  not  in  the  adult  give  rise  to  appreciable  physical 
signs.  It  may  exceed  four  litres  (eight  pints).  In  a  child  a  year  old  three 
ounces  (100  cc.)  will  give  rise  to  distinct  and  extended  dnlness  on  percussion. 
The  fluid  exudate  is  of  a  pale-yellow  or  yellowish-green  color,  and,  as  it  con- 
tains a  variable  number  of  cellular  elements,  slightly  turbid.  In  chemical 
composition  it  resembles  the  serum  of  the  blood.  It  is  rich  in  albumin,  of  a 
specific  gravity  varying  from  1015  to  1023,  and  often,  upon  standing,  under- 
goes spontaneous  coagulation.  A  trace  of  sugar  may  be  found.  Upon  micro- 
scopical examination  leucocytes,  cells  derived  from  the  pleural  endothelium,  red 
blood-corpuscles,  and  fibrin-threads  are  found,  and  in  old  effusions  crystals 
of  cholesterin  and  occasionally  uric  acid. 

The  changes  in  adjacent  organs  are  chiefly  mechanical.  They  become  pro- 
gressively striking  and  important  as  the  effusion  increases  in  amount.  The 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  permits  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  lung  to  retract ;  as  the  effusion  increases  the  relaxation  of  the  whole 
lung  results  in  slight  displacement  of  the  mediastinum  toward  the  opposite  side, 
in  consequence  of  the  traction  of  the  sound  lung.  The  pulmonary  tissue 
immediately  overlying  the  effiision  becomes  atelectatic.  Further  increase 
gives  rise  to  positive  pressure  upon  the  lung  and  the  adjacent  structures,  and 
in  massive  effusions  reaching  to  the  clavicle  the  lung  is  compressed  into  an 
elongated,  flattened  mass,  airless  as  regards  its  vesicular  structure  and  almost 
bloodless,  which  occupies  a  position  close  to  the  vertebral  column.  The  medi- 
astinum and  diaphragm  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  accumulating  fluid.  The 
heart  is  displaced  toward  the  opposite  side.  In  cases  of  effusion  into  the  right 
pleural  sac  the  liver  occupies  a  position  lower  than  normal ;  in  cases  of  left- 
sided  effusion  there  is  downward  displacement  of  the  stomach  and  transverse 
colon,  and  to  some  extent,  especially  in  children,  of  the  spleen.  Marked 
depression  of  the  diaphragm  tends  somewhat  to  counteract  the  eflect  of  direct 
lateral  pressure  upon  the  mediastinum,  and  modifies  the  displacement  of  the 
heart.  Osier  has  shown  that  with  the  most  extensive  left-sided  effusion  the 
apex  of  the  heart  is  not  rotated,  and  does  not  pass  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line ;  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  apex  and  the  base  are  usually  main- 
tained ;  and  that  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart  lie  to  the  front  as  in  health. 
He  concludes  that  the  displacement  is  rather  a  definite  dislocation  of  the 
mediastinum,  with  the  pericardium,  to  the  right,  than  any  special  twisting  of 
the  heart  itself.     In  no  instance,  in  a  number  of  post-mortem  examinations 
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made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  these  points,  did  he  discover  the  abrupt 
twist  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  described  by  Bartcls,  Fraentzel,  and  others,  and 
which  has  been  invoked  as  the  cause  of  sudden  death  in  large  left-sided  effu- 
sions. Modifications  of  the  foregoing  displacements,  both  of  the  lung  and 
adjacent  organs,  are  effected  by  firm  pleural  adhesions  and  by  the  presence  of 
tumors  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavity  or  other  local  infradiaphragmatic 
morbid  conditions,  such  as  ascites  or  excessive  tympanites. 

Symptomatology. — Acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  very  often  begins  with 
slight  shivering,  which  may  be  repeated  during  several  successive  days.  There 
is  rarely  a  single,  severe  initial  chill,  with  high  fever.  This  latter  form  of 
onset  suggests  the  concurrence  of  a  circumscribed  pneumonia,  the  other  symp- 
toms of  which  are  not  well  defined.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  develop 
insidiously.  Especially  do  those  secondary  effusions  which  occur  as  complica- 
tions, and  frequently  as  the  terminal  event,  in  the  course  of  nephritis,  cancer,  and 
other  chronic  diseases,  often  come  on  without  preceding  symptoms.  It  is  not,  as 
is  sometimes  asserted,  that  the  symptoms  of  pleurisy  are  sometimes  overlooked  in 
the  prominence  of  those  which  characterize  the  primary  disease,  but  that  the 
onset  of  the  pleural  inflammation  is  unattended  by  symptoms,  and  the  disease 
remains  latent  until  a  considerable  effusion  is  discovered  upon  physical  exam- 
ination or  upon  the  post-mortem  table.  Pleurisy  with  effiision,  occurring  as  a 
secondary  process  in  the  course  of  other  acute  affections,  is  commonly  accom- 
panied by  early  chest-pain,  rise  in  temperature,  and  pressure-symptoms,  and  is 
not  likely  to  escape  observation,  especially  if  the  methods  of  physical  examin- 
ation be  systematically  employed. 

The  febrile  movement  is  not  typical.  The  rise  is  neither  so  abrupt  nor  so 
great  as  in  pneumonia.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  the  temperature 
reaches  102°  or  103°  F. ;  in  cases  of  sero-fibrinous  effiision  it  rarely  exceeds 
104°  F.  In  a  week  or  ten  days,  during  which  the  morning  remissions  are 
trifling  and  the  evening  range  remains  about  the  same,  the  fever  may  subside, 
or  it  may  persist  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Apyrexia  may  be  complete,  while 
the  signs  of  effusion  remain  unchanged.  From  this  we  infer  that  the  fever  is 
a  symptom  of  pleural  inflammation,  and  not  necessarily  of  the  presence  of  a 
serous  exudate,  even  when  large,  in  the  pleural  sac.  Persistence  of  fever, 
especially  when  with  an  evening  rise  to  104°  F.  or  beyond  there  are  morn- 
ing remissions  to  normal  or  below,  in  some  instances  justifies  the  suspicion 
of  active  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  but  more  commonly  that  we  have  to  do 
with  an  effusion  that  has  undergone  purulent  changes  or  has  been  purulent 
from  the  outset.  It  is  certainly  true  that  persistent  fever  of  a  hectic  type  is  the 
rule  in  purulent  pleurisies,  but  undue  importance  may  be  ascribed  to  this 
fact.  There  are  occasional  exceptions.  In  a  limited  proportion  of  cases  fever 
of  this  type  accompanies  effusions  which  upon  aspiration  prove  to  be  sero- 
fibrinous ;  in  yet  fewer  empyema  is  present  without  fever.  Such  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  occur  alike  in  adults  and  in  children,  but  are  more  frequent 
in  early  life. 

The  surface  temperature  on  the  affected  side  is  frequently  between  one  and 
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two  degrees  higher  than  on  the  sound  side.  A  marked  and  persistent  differ- 
ence is  much  less  common  with  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  than  with  empyema. 

Pain  in  the  side  is  a  common  and  characteristic  symptom.  In  the  latent 
form  it  may,  however,  be  insignificant  or  entirely  absent.  It  is  usually  an 
early  symptom,  but  it  may  not  appear  until  a  few  hours,  or  even  a  day  or  two, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  It  is  commonly  sharp  and  lancinating,  and 
is  described  as  a  "stitch  in  the  side;"  exceptionally  it  is  tearing  or  dragging. 
The  pain  of  pleurisy  is  very  often  limited  to  a  small  area  below  the  nipple  or 
in  the  axillary  region.  It  may  be  more  diffiise,  and  is  sometimes  referred  to  the 
infraclavicular  or  infrascapular  region,  or  it  may  be  retrosternal.  In  rare  cases, 
especially  in  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  no  pain  is  felt  in  the  chest,  but  it  is 
referred  to  the  hypochondriac  region  or  to  the  epigastrium  or  to  the  lumbar 
region,  in  which  last  situation  it  simulates  the  pain  of  lumbago.  It  varies 
greatly  in  intensity  and  duration,  and  is  seldom  continuously  present  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  It  is  aggravated  or,  if  absent,  elicited,  by 
deep  inspiration,  by  coughing,  sneezing,  laughing,  percussion,  external  pressure, 
and  sudden  change  of  position.  The  pain  of  pleurisy  is  commonly  severe — 
sometimes  so  severe  as  to  cause  extreme  dyspnoea  and  great  distress,  together 
with  signs  of  collapse.  As  a  rule,  but  not  invariably,  it  disappears  upon  the 
occurrence  of  effusion,  as  indicated  by  the  physical  signs. 

Cough  is  a  common  symptom  of  acute  pleurisy.  It  is  frequently  present 
from  the  beginning,  disappearing  when  effusion  has  taken  place,  and  recurring 
as  the  fluid  undergoes  resorption.  It  is  short,  dry,  and  painful.  Sometimes 
it  is  wholly  absent.  Expectoration  is  likely  to  attend  the  cough  in  the  stage 
of  resorption,  when  some  catarrhal  bronchitis  develops  in  the  expanding  lung. 
The  sputum  is  usually  slight  in  quantity,  and  consists  of  small  masses  of 
tenacious  mucus,  occasionally  slightly  streaked  with  blood.  Respiratioii  is 
increased  in  frequency,  and  is  superior  costal  in  type,  and  shallow.  These 
changes  are  at  first  due  to  the  pain  excited  by  normal  breathing ;  later,  to  the 
compression  of  the  lung  by  the  effused  fluid.  Under  both  conditions  the  dis- 
turbance of  respiration  may  amount  to  positive  dyspncea. 

When  the  effusion  is  rapidly  poured  out,  especially  in  persons  previously  in 
good  health,  dyspnoea  is  often  urgent,  and  may  prevent  the  patient  assuming  the 
recumbent  posture ;  when,  however,  it  takes  place  slowly,  and  particularly  in 
feeble  or  cachectic  individuals,  it  may  fill  the  pleural  sac  and  compress  the 
lung  to  a  condition  of  carnification,  without  causing  dyspnoea,  save  upon 
exertion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  attack  the  patient  usually  prefers  to  lie 
upon  the  sound  side ;  as  effusion  takes  place  he  lies  indifferently  upon  either 
side ;  but  as  it  increases  he  is  most  comfortable  lying  upon  the  affected 
side. 

The  pulse  is  constantly  accelerated ;  in  severe  cases  its  volume  and  tension 
are  reduced,  and  it  is  often  irregular  both  in  force  and  rhythm — changes 
induced  by  the  pressure  of  the  effusion  upon  the  heart  and  great  vessels. 

Pressure-points  of  tenderness  corresponding  to  those  of  intercostal  neural- 
gia are  occasionally  found,  and  in  children  areas  of  cutaneous  hyperesthesia 
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pli(Mioiueiia  \\\\\A\  point  to  the  implication  of  the  intercostal  nerves  in  the 
intlamniatory  process. 

In  ahnost  all  cases  of  pleural  effusion,  rapid  loss  of  strength,  early  anaemia, 
and  if  tiie  disease  be  prolonged,  emaciation  are  observed.  In  cases  attended 
with  larffc  effusions  cvanosis  is  likelv  to  occur,  and  is  sometimes  present  to 
a  striking  degree. 

The  urine  is  diminislied  and  concentrated  during  the  accumulation  of  the 
effusion  ;  as  this  undergoes  resorption  the  urine  is  often  greatly  increased  in 
quantity,  and  cloar,  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 

Physical  Signs. — The  lesions  of  pleurisy,  both  in  the  plastic  stage  and  in 
the  stage  of  liquid  exudation,  seriously  interfere  with  the  function  of  respir- 
ation and  constitute  coarse  anatomical  changes  which  fully  respond  to  the 
methods  of  physical  examination.  The  application  of  these  methods  is  not 
only  necessary  to  precision  of  diagnosis,  but  also  yields  results  that  are,  clin- 
ically speaking,  exact  and  definite.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  signs 
obtained  by  the  application  of  each  of  these  methods — namely.  Inspection, 
Palpation,  Mensuration,  Percussion,  and  Auscultation — in  turn,  as  indicating 
the  structural  changes  and  visceral  displacements  produced  by  pleurisy  {a)  at 
its  onset,  while  there  is  as  yet  little  or  no  fluid  exudate ;  (6)  when  the  effusion 
is  of  moderate  amount;  (e)  when  attended  with  large  effusions;  {d)  when 
resorption  of  the  fluid  takes  place  without  deformity  of  the  chest ;  and  (e) 
M'hen  retraction  and  deformity  of  the  chest  follow  the  disappearance  of  the 
effusion.  AVith  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  points,  which  will  be  dwelt  upon 
in  the  discussion  of  empyema,  the  physical  signs  are  the  same  in  any  given 
case  of  pleural  effusion  whether  the  exudate  be  sero-fibrinous,  purulent,  or 
hsemorrhagic. 

Inspection. — (a)  At  the  onset  of  the  attack,  prior  to  the  accumulation  of 
fluid,  the  lesions  are  simply  those  of  ordinary  dry  or  fibrinous  pleurisy,  and 
the  physical  signs  are  those  of  that  condition.  Hence  on  inspection  we  note 
increased  frequency  of  respiratory  movement,  in  part  due  to  the  fever  and  in 
part  to  compensate  for  the  shallowness  of  breathing  in  the  desire  to  escape 
pain.  This  restriction  of  the  respiratory  excursion  becomes  manifest  by  com- 
parison with  the  opposite  side,  and  varies  proportionately  with  the  severity 
of  the  pain. 

{h)  When  the  effusion  is  of  moderate  amount,  but  not  sufficient  to  occasion 
notable  displacement  of  adjacent  organs  or  changes  in  the  contour  of  the  thorax, 
inspection  shows  limitation  of  movement  no  longer  due  to  pain  (which  may  or 
may  not  be  present),  but  to  the  mechanical  impediment  to  the  expansion  of 
the  compressed  lung.  If  pain  persist,  the  frequency  of  respiration  continues, 
and  often  amounts  to  distressing  dyspnoea.  The  effusion  at  this  stage  rises 
anteriorly  almost  to  the  level  of  the  nipple. 

(c)  As  the  fluid  increases,  the  respiratory  movement  on  the  affected  side 
diminishes.  It  may  be  almost  wholly  absent.  Dyspnoea  is  produced  by 
excitement  and  movement  of  the  body.  The  chest  now  bulges,  especially  in 
its  lower  and  middle  segments,  and  assumes  in  contour  a  modification  of  the 
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inspiratory  type.  The  lower  intercostal  spaces  are  widened.  It  is  very  rare 
that  they  bulge  in  in  cases  of  purulent  effusion.  The  antero-posterior  diam- 
eter of  the  chest  is  increased ;  the  nipple  and  scapula  are  more  distant  from  the 
median  line  than  upon  the  opposite  side ;  the  hypochondrium  is  prominent 
the  shoulder  elevated,  and  the  whole  side  appears  larger  than  its  fellow.  In 
lean  persons  the  displacement  of  the  heart  may  be  recognized  upon  inspection, 
the  impulse  in  right-sided  pleurisy  being  visible  to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  interspaces,  or  even  in  the  line  of  the  anterior  axillary  fold  ; 
and  in  cases  of  large  eifusion  in  the  left  pleural  cavity,  the  impulse  may  be 
visible  in  the  third  and  fourth  intercostal  spaces  on  the  right  side,  in  the  nipple 
line  or  even  beyond  it. 

{d)  When  the  eifusion  is  undergoing  resorption,  while  as  yet  the  chest  is 
not  retracted,  and  in  those  comparatively  rare  cases  in  which  subsequent 
deformity  does  not  occur,  inspection  shows  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the 
affected  side  and  in  the  prominence  of  the  hypochondrium,  with  narrow- 
ing and  retraction  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  or  a  return  of  the  respiratory  excur- 
sion of  the  chest-wall,  and  a  restoration  of  the  visible  beat  of  the  heart  to  its 
normal  position. 

(e)  The  resorption  of  the  effusion  is,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases, 
followed  by  retraction  and  deformity  of  the  chest  and  displacement  of  adja- 
cent organs  toward  the  affected  half  of  the  thorax.  This  is  a  slow 
process,  dependent  upon  the  organization  of  the  pleural  exudate  and  the 
contraction  of  the  new  connective  tissue  thus  formed,  and  of  that  owing 
its  origin  to  associated  inflammatory  processes  at  the  periphery  of  the  lung. 
It  requires  several  months  for  completion.  While  in  children  and  adoles- 
cents the  resulting  deformity  may  be  transient,  in  adults  it  is  likely  to 
be  permanent.  In  some  instances  there  is  general  retraction  of  the  side; 
in  others  there  is  a  circumscribed  depression,  and  very  often  these  two 
conditions  coexist.  .  The  chest  assumes  an  exaggerated  modification  of  the 
exspiratory  type.  Its  volume  is  diminished,  its  antero-posterior  diameter 
greatly  decreased ;  the  lower  intercostal  spaces  are  narrowed  until  the  ribs 
are  in  contact ;  the  shoulder  is  lowered  ;  the  nipple  sinks  and  approaches 
the  median  line,  and  the  inner  border  of  the  scapula  stands  out  from  the 
surface  of  the  chest.  There  is  commonly  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine, 
the  concavity  looking  toward  the  affected  side;  but  some  cases  remain  free 
from  this  deformity,  and  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  presenting  advanced 
contraction  the  convexity  looks  toward  the  affected  side.  An  extensive  shal- 
low depression  at  the  base  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest  anteriorly  may 
exist  without  general  contraction,  and  it  is  not  rare  that  a  history  of  old 
pleurisy  is  obtained  in  patients  who  present  a  central  cup-like  depression  in 
the  region  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

Palpation. — (a)  Prior  to  the  effusion  the  sense  of  touch  will  in  many  cases 
appreciate  a  distinct  friction — pleural  fremitus — corresponding  in  location  with 
the  friction-sounds  heard  on  auscultation,  and  in  rhythm  witli  the  respiratory 
movements.       Diminution  of  vocal  fremitus  is  among  the  early  signs  of  an 
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accumulating  effusion.  (6)  In  moderate  and  (c)  in  large  effusions,  palpation 
confirms  certain  of  the  physical  signs  revealed  by  inspection.  Among  these 
are  the  restricted  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest-wall,  the  enlargement  of 
the  thorax,  the  widening  and  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the 
abnormal  position  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  The  last  may  very  often  be  deter- 
mineil  bv  palpation  when  it  is  not  appreciable  upon  inspection.  Fluctuation  is 
scarcely  ever  present ;  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  pleural  effusion  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  (Edema  of  the  chest-wall  is  almost  equally  infrequent 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisies.  In  small  effusions  the  vocal  fremitus  is  enfeebled; 
if  the  amount  of  fluid  be  large,  vocal  fremitus  is  greatly  diminished  or  absent 
altogether.  The  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  normally,  as  a  rule,  the 
voice-vibrations  are  more  distinctly  felt  upon  the  surface  of  the  right  than 
on  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  This  physical  sign  is  directly  related  to  the 
strength  and  pitch  of  the  voice.  It  is  hence  of  more  value  in  men  than  in 
women,  and  least  of  all  in  children.  It  may  be  studied  in  infants  during  the 
act  of  crying,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  may  be  present  in  children  over 
an  effusion  of  considerable  amount.  The  vocal  fremitus  may  be  conducted  to 
the  chest-wall  by  the  way  of  localized  pleural  adhesions.  It  is  also  occasion- 
ally conducted  for  some  distance  across  the  chest  (posteriorly)  from  the  sound 
side  by  the  medium  of  the  chest-wall  itself,  and  under  these  circumstance  may 
become  a  source  of  momentary  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis. 

{d)  As  the  effusion  undergoes  resorption,  one  may  recognize,  by  palpation 
even  more  accurately  and  satisfactorily  than  by  inspection,  the  change  in  con- 
tour and  movement  of  the  chest-walls,  the  recession  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
and  the  gradual  return  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  spleen  to  their  normal  posi- 
tions. The  vocal  fremitus  may  again  be  felt  with  increasing  distinctness, 
and,  until  adhesions  take  place,  the  fremitus  of  pleural  friction. 

(e)  Finally,  when  deformity  follows  resorption,  palpation  detects  with  pre- 
cision the  limited  movement  of  the  affected  side,  the  changes  in  the  contour 
of  the  chest,  the  spinal  deviations,  the  approximated  ribs,  and  the  local  re- 
cession of  the  wall  of  the  thorax.  Vocal  fremitus  is  frequently  somewhat 
intensified. 

Mensuration. — (a)  Before  effusion  has  taken  place,  and  (6)  while  it  is  mod- 
erate in  amount,  the  tape  shows  the  difference  in  inspiratory  expansion  between 
the  two  sides.  In  right-handed  adults  the  right  side  is  naturally  slightly  larger 
than  the  left.  Allowance  being  made  for  this  difference,  actual  measurement 
shows  no  increase  in  the  size  of  the  affected  side,  nor  does  the  cyrtometer  show 
alteration  in  its  contour,  (c)  When,  however,  the  effusion  is  large,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  affected  side  is  found  upon  measurement  to  exceed  that  of  the 
sound  side  by  an  inch  or  more — an  increase  which  is  less  than  seems  apparent 
upon  inspection,  and  which  does  not  indicate  the  amount  of  the  effusion,  which 
finds  place  for  itself  by  compressing  the  lung  and  displacing  the  diaphragm 
downward  and  the  mediastinum  toward  the  opposite  side.  A  decided  differ- 
ence in  the  horizontal  outline  of  the  two  sides  are  shown  by  cvrtometric  tracings. 
{d)  These  conditions  disappear  when  resorption  of  the  fluid  takes  place  with- 
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out  deformity ;  and  (e)  when  general  retraction  takes  place,  they  are  replaced 
by  shortening  of  the  diameters,  diminution  of  the  circumference,  and  altera- 
tion of  the  outline  of  the  affected  side,  which  assumes  in  an  exaggerated 
degree  the  peculiarities  of  the  expiratory  type.  Actual  measurement  shows 
to  a  less  marked  extent  similar  changes  in  cases  in  which  local  deformities 
are  present. 

Percussion. — (a)  Early  in  the  attack,  while  the  friction-sound  is  heard  and 
the  pain  is  severe,  the  results  of  this  method  of  physical  diagnosis  are  nega- 
tive. At  most,  owing  to  shallow  breathing,  the  percussion  signs  may  indicate 
imperfect  expansion  of  the  margins  of  the  lungs  at  the  base.  Nor  are  signif- 
icant signs  elicited  until  the  eifusion  reaches  half  a  litre  (500  cc,  one  pint). 
The  resonance  is  first  impaired  at  the  base  posteriorly,  more  rarely  in  the  infra- 
axillary  region,  and,  as  the  effusion  increases,  is  replaced  by  dulness,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  marked.  (6)  When  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  front 
reaches  to  the  fourth  rib,  the  percussion-signs  are  characteristic.  There  is 
dulness  below  the  upper  level  of  the  fluid,  toward  the  base  rapidly  progress- 
ins:  to  absolute  flatness. 

If  the  finger  be  used  as  a  pleximeter,  the  absence  of  vibration  is  not  less 
notable  than  the  want  of  resonance,  which  is  much  more  complete  than  in 
pneumonia.  Above  the  line  of  dulness  the  percussion-sound  is  tympanitic  or 
vesiculo-tympanitic  from  loss  of  normal  tension  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  This 
change  of  quality,  known  as  Skoda's  resonance,  extends  some  distance  above 
the  line  of  dulness  posteriorly  and  laterally,  but  in  the  ordinary  semi-recum- 
bent posture  of  patients  in  bed  it  rises  in  front  to  the  apex,  and  constitutes  in 

Fig.  39. 


Upper  line  of  Flatness  posteriorly ;  moderate  effusion. 

the  infraclavicular  region  a  very  important  sign.     When  the  patient  is  in  the 
erect  posture  the  upper  line  of  dulness  is  not  horizontal,  but  is  higher  behind 
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aiul  laterally  than  in  Iront,  forming  an  irregular  parabolic  curve.  As  first 
described  by  Ellis  of  Boston,  "  this  curve  begins  with  medium  effusions  rela- 
tivelv  low  (.lown  in  the  back,  passes  outward  from  the  vertebral  column,  and 
sooy  turns  upward,  and  proceeds  obliquely  across  the  back  to  the  axillary 
ret^ion,  where  it  roaches  its  highest  point.  Thence  it  advances  in  a  straight 
line,  but  with  a  slight  descent,  to  the  sternum."  Garland  has  pointed  out  the 
resemblance  of  this  curved  line  to  the  italic  letter  *S'.  He  states  that  it  "  may 
be  traceil,  by  proper  percussion,  in  any  case  of  free,  inicomplicated  pleurisy 
Avhen  the  patient's  body  is  erect  and  the  amount  of  fluid  present  is  not  exces- 
sive. As  any  effusion  increases  in  amount,  the  curve  of  its  distribution  gradu- 
allv  rises  and  tends  to  flatten  out,  so  that  it  no  longer  presents  its  characteristic  8 
feature  after  it  reaches  the  second  rib.  At  this  point,  when  the  fluid  occupies 
nearly  the  entire  side,  the  curve  comes  quite  near  to  the  horizontal ;  but  if  some 
of  the  fluid  be  withdrawn  by  aspiration  or  absorption,  the  letter  S  curve  will 
reappear,  and  retreat  downward  in  the  inverse  order  of  its  advance,  until  with 
entire  absorption  it  becomes  merged  with  the  normal  boundary  of  the  lung." 
This  curve  is  modified  by  pleural  adhesions  and  by  pathological  conditions  of 
the  lung  itself,  among  which  may  be  named  pneumonic  consolidation,  tuber- 
culous infiltration,  and  pulmonary  emphysema.  In  order  to  mark  out  Ellis's 
curve,  precussion  should  be  performed  lightly  and  in  lines  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  flatness,  and  attention  must  be  given  to  the  distinction  between 
the  relative  dulness  in  the  triangular  space  between  the  curved  line  and  the 
vertebrae  and  the  absolute  dulness  (flatness)  beyond  and  below  that  line.     The 
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Upper  line  of  Flatness  Anteriorly ;  moderate  effusion. 

line  of  dulness  is  not  displaced  by  deep  inspiration.  In  some  cases  it  varies 
someAvhat  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the  position  of  the  body,  as  from 
the  sitting  to  the  recumbent  posture.      This  change  of  level  takes  place  only 
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in  efFusious  of  moderate  amount  untrammelled  by  adhesions.  It  is  much 
less  common  in  the  case  of  pleurisy  than  in  that  of  the  serous  transudations  of 
hydrothorax.  To  detect  it  a  delay  of  some  minutes  after  the  change  of  posture 
is  sometimes  necessary,  as  the  fluid  slowly  obeys  the  action  of  gravity.  When 
present  it  is  a  positive  sign  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  sac. 

On  the  right  side  the  dulness  is  continuous,  without  modification,  with  that 
of  the  liver ;  and  on  the  left  it  extends  in  the  mammillary  line  to  Traube's 
semilunar  space,  which  it  invades. 

(c)  Very  large  eft'usions,  distending  the  wall  of  the  chest  and  leading  to 
displacement  of  adjacent  organs,  give  rise  to  flatness  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  aflected  side.  Diminished  resonance,  the  quality  of  which  is  tympanitic, 
may  be  present  above  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  an  exquisite  tympanitic 
percussion-sound  may  be  elicited  immediately  below  the  clavicle.  In  the 
latter  region  it  is  not  rare  to  discover  the  cracked-pot  sound — bruit  depot  feU. 
In  the  largest  eflusions  the  resonance  disappears  from  these  localities,  and  there 
remains  only  a  limited  area  of  obscure  resonance  over  the  compressed  lung  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest  near  the  spine.  The  level  of  the  flatness  then  rises 
to  the  clavicle,  and  may  extend  across  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum,  reach- 
ing to  or  even  beyond  its  opposite  border. 

In  right-sided  effusions  the  lower  margin  of  liver-dulness  is  depressed,  and 
may  reach  the  level  of  the  navel.  The  displacement  of  the  left  border  of  the 
heart  may  be  made  out  by  percussion.  In  left-sided  effusions  the  semilunar 
space  of  Traube  is  encroached  upon  or  even  obliterated,  so  that  its  tympanitic 
percussion-sound  is  replaced  by  flatness ;  the  spleen  is  displaced  downward, 
and  the  cardiac  dulness  extends  an  inch  or  more  to  the  right  of  the  right 
border  of  the  sternum.  In  large  eflusions  the  respiratory  displacement  of  the 
organs  in  relation  with  the  diaphragm — namely,  the  liver  in  right-sided 
pleurisy  and  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach  and  the  spleen  in  left-sided 
effusion — is  absent.  {d,  e)  When  resorption  takes  place,  the  signs  which  the 
presence  of  the  effusion  and  the  displacement  of  organs  yield  upon  percussion 
disappear  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  appearance,  leaving,  upon  retraction  of 
the  affected  side,  general  impairment  of  resonance  and  other  percussion-signs 
indicating  the  final  encroachment  of  the  mediastinum  (originally  displaced 
toward  the  opposite  side)  upon  that  side  of  the  thorax  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  morbid  process. 

Auscultation. — (a)  Early  in  the  attack  the  vesicular  murmur  of  the  affected 
side  is,  owing  to  the  shallow  breathing,  of  diminished  intensity  and  duration. 
The  rhythm  of  the  respiration  is  disturbed  in  consequence  of  the  pain,  and  the 
breathing  becomes  irregular  and  jerky.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  there 
mav  be  heard  a  fine  friction-sound.  At  first  circumscribed,  this  sign  may  be 
readily  overlooked.  It  is  to  be  sought  in  the  lower  zone  of  the  chest,  in  the 
inframammary,  the  infra-axillary,  and  infrascapular  regions.  In  one  or  the  other 
of  J:hese  areas  the  friction-sound  is  often  diffuse,  or  it  may  be  circumscribed  at 
several  points.  It  usually  occurs  at  some  period  of  both  respiratory  acts,  but  is 
commonly  more  distinct  during,  and  especially  toward  the  end  of,  inspiration 
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thau  during-  expiration.  It  may  bo  absent  during  the  latter  movement. 
Oeoasionally  the  rub  is  broken  or  interrupted  during  the  inspiratory  act, 
and  not  inirequently  it  ceases  to  be  heard  during  one  or  more  respirations. 
The  character  of  the  sound  is  most  variable.  It  may  be  fine  and  grazing,  or 
it  mav  resemble  the  crepitant  rale  of  pneumonia — a  resemblance  increased  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  most  distinct  at  the  end  of  inspiration.  Or,  again, 
it  is  coarse,  like  the  creaking  of  new  leather,  or  it  may  be  defined  by  such 
terms  as  grating,  scraping,  or  sawing.  Pleural  friction  occasionally  resembles 
intrapulmonarv  rales  other  than  crepitant,  and  it  is  frequently  associated  with 
various  bronchial  rales  due  to  coexisting  bronchitis.  The  friction-sounds 
are  more  superficial — that  is,  they  give  the  impression  of  being  produced 
nearer  to  the  ear — and  they  are  less  modified  by  cough  and  deep  inspir- 
ation. When  the  border  of  the  lung  adjacent  to  the  pericardium  is  involved, 
there  may  sometimes  be  heard  a  pletiro-pericardial  friction-sound.  (6)  As  the 
fluid  accumulates  the  breath-sounds  become  feeble  and  distant;  vesicular  res- 
piration gives  place  to  indistinct  broncho-vesicular  breathing,  which  in  turn 
is  replaced  by  bronchial  breathing,  and  this  often,  especially  in  children,  has 
an  amphoric  or  cavernous  cjuality.  In  small  effusions  deep  breathing  may 
generate  crepitant  rales  by  the  inflation  of  compressed  vesicles  at  the  periphery 
of  the  lung.  Above  the  level  of  the  effusion  the  respiratory  sounds  are 
broncho-vesicular  (harsh),  and  the  vesicular  murmur  of  the  opposite  side  is 
intensified  (puerile). 

The  vocal  resonance  over  the  effusion  is  diminished  or  absent ;  there  may 
be  bronchophony,  and  at  the  upper  border  of  the  liquid  the  voice  occasionally 
has  the  bleating  quality  called  tegophony. 

(c)  In  large  effusions  the  signs  upon  auscultation  vary  according  to  the 
degree  of  compression  to  which  the  lung  is  subjected.  When  the  effusion  is 
very  large  and  the  lung  is  fully  compressed,  the  breath-sounds  wholly  disap- 
pear both  in  front  and  behind,  except  an  indistinct  bronchial  respiration  over  a 
limited  area  in  the  interscapular  region  along  the  spine,  and  in  extreme  cases 
even  that  may  be  absent.  Vocal  resonance  is  lost.  Baccelli,  however,  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  whispered  voice  is  sometimes  distinctly 
transmitted  through  a  serous  effusion,  but  is  not  heard  through  pus.  When 
the  cardiac  impulse  cannot  be  felt,  auscultation  enables  us  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  heart  by  the  situation  in  which  the  sounds  are  heard  with 
maximum  intensity.  A  systolic  murmur  may  sometimes  be  detected,  which 
disappears  upon  the  aspiration  or  resorption  of  the  fluid. 

((/,  e)  The  resorption  of  the  effusion  is  attended  with  the  reappearance  of  the 
friction-sounds,  louder  and  more  diffuse  than  at  first,  and  the  return  of  the 
breath-sounds  in  the  reverse  order  of  modification  in  which  they  were  sup- 
pressed. For  a  varying  period,  often  extending  over  many  months,  the  respi- 
ratory sounds  at  the  base  continue  to  be  feeble  and  indistinct.  As  the 
compressed  pulmonary  tissue  expands,  coarse  crepitus  of  a  peculiar  creaking 
character  is  frequently  heard  over  the  upper  part  of  the  lung.  This  is  not 
associated  with  cough  and  expectoration,  and  after  a  time  disappears.     The 
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phenomenon  is  doubtless  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  previously  compressed 
lung,  and  its  mechanism  is  that  of  the  crepitus  which  attends  the  expansion 
of  atelectatic  lung-tissue  under  other  circumstances.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  crackling  of  early  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which  develops  in  a  group 
of  cases  in  the  course  of  pleurisy.  As  the  effusion  subsides,  bronchophony 
reappears,  and  at  points  the  voice  has  a  peculiar  nasal  twang  or  there  is  well- 
marked  jegophony.  Auscultation  enables  us  to  follow  the  return  of  the  heart- 
sounds  to  their  normal  position. 

The  course  of  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  is  not  regularly  defined.  The 
fever  may  last  a  week  or  ten  days,  exceptionally  longer.  Early  in  this  period 
the  cough  becomes  less  troublesome,  the  pain  disappears,  and  effusion  takes 
place.  The  effusion  may  form  rapidly  ;  as  a  rule,  however,  it  accumulates 
gradually.  Many  acute  effusions  of  small  amount  undergo  rapid  resolution. 
In  larger  effusions,  reaching  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib  in  front,  resorption  takes 
place  slowly  and  may  occupy  a  period  of  weeks.  In  large  effusions,  reaching 
to  the  clavicle,  spontaneous  resolution  takes  place  rarely  and  very  slowly  ; 
nevertheless,  effusions  of  considerable  size,  which  have  persisted  for  months, 
may  undergo  resolution  without  surgical  intervention. 

A  sero-fibrinous  effusion  may  persist  indefinitely  without  undergoing  great 
change,  and,  especially  in  tuberculous  cases,  may  reappear  after  repeated  aspi- 
ration. In  other  cases  the  effusion  becomes  purulent.  The  resorption  of  the 
fluid  results  in  the  formation  of  adhesions,  which  for  a  time  give  rise  to  pain 
upon  exertion  and  upon  deep  breathing,  but  whicii  ultimatel}^,  when  recovery 
is  otherwise  complete,  cease  to  occasion  inconvenience.  The  retractions  and 
deformities  of  the  chest  which  occur  in  convalescence  have  already  been 
described.  Death  is  comparatively  infrequent  in  acute  primary  sero-fibrin- 
ous pleurisy.  An  unlooked-for  fatal  issue  may  occur  even  in  cases  of 
moderately  large  effusion,  in  consequence  of  syncope  following  slight  sudden 
exertion.  This  accident  has  been  attributed  to  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the 
heart  or  pulmonary  artery,  degeneration  of  the  heart,  or  sudden  oedema  of  the 
opposite  lung.  Bartols  and  Fraentzel  ascribe  it,  in  some  of  the  cases, 
to  sudden  twisting  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  caused  by  the  dislocation  of 
the  heart.  Acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  occurring  in  the  course  of  advanced 
chronic  disease,  as  nephritis  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  may  rapidly  lead  to 
death. 

(6)  Purulent  Pleurisy. — Synonym. — Empyema. 

The  term  "  pyothorax  "  should  be  reserved  for  those  comparatively  infre- 
quent cases  in  whicli  pus  enters  the  pleural  sac  from  the  ruptiu'e  of  an  abscess 
in  neighboring  structures,  as  in  the  course  of  caries  of  the  spine  or  abscess  of 
the  liver.  Purulent  pleurisy  is  at  once  excited  and  empyema  results.  The 
distinction  is  an  artificial  one. 

Etiology. — The  effusion  of  pleurisy  is  frequently  purulent.  This  happens 
(a)  when  a  sero-fibrinous  effusion  is  infected  by  pyogenic  micro-organisms 
through  the  chest-walls  or  from  within  the  body,  and  (6)  when  the  pleural 
inflammation  is  originally  excited  by  pyogenic  organisms. 
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A  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  may  be  coDverted  into  an  empyema  in  consequence 
of  a  penetrating  wound,  fracture  of  a  rib,  and  of  the  operation  of  aspiration 
or  other  surgical  procedure  conducted  without  due  regard  to  cleanliness.  In 
certain  cases  of  tuberculous  pleiirisy,  after  repeated  aspiration  of  sero-fibrinous 
fluid,  nearly  transparent  or  but  slightly  turbid,  the  accumulation  finally 
becomes  purulent. 

Other  tuberculous  pleurisies,  infections  perhaps  of  greater  intensity,  are 
purulent  from  the  outset.  Those  which  follow  the  necrosis  and  rupture 
of  the  wall  of  a  subpleural  tuberculous  cavity  are  invariably  so.  Purulent 
pleurisv  results  from  the  access  of  pus  to  the  pleura  from  the  rupture  of  a 
retrosternal  abscess  or  an  abscess  of  the  liver  or  in  caries  of  the  ribs  or  ver- 
tebrae. Infection  may  extend  to  the  pleura  in  peritonitis  or  in  malignant 
disease  of  the  lung  or  oesophagus,  or  in  abscess  and  gangrene  of  the  lung, 
unless  the  pleural  surfaces  have  early  formed  extensive  adhesions.  This  variety 
of  pleural  inflammation  occurs  frequently  as  a  secondary  affection  in  the  acute 
infectious  diseases,  especially  croupous  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever ; 
less  commonly  in  typhoid  fever,  measles,  influenza,  and  whooping-cough.  It 
occurs  also  in  connection  with  puerperal  infection. 

No  period  of  life  is  exempt  from  the  liability  to  empyema.  It  is  especially 
common  in  tiie  very  young.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  cases  of  efiVision  into  the 
pleura  in  childhood  are  purulent,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  suppurative 
pleurisy  is  more  prevalent  during  the  first  five  years  than  at  any  subsequent 
period. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  effiision  may  be  general  or  encysted.  In  children 
it  is  usually  general.  In  old  empyemata  the  lung  is  thoroughly  compressed 
and  carnified,  all  traces  of  alveolar  structure  being  lost.  It  occupies  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  the  thoracic  cavity  as  a  flat  mass  of  airless  tissue.  The 
pleura  is  sometimes  little  thickened,  especially  in  recent  cases ;  but  when  the 
empyema  has  existed  for  some  time  the  pleura  becomes  tough  and  leathery, 
and  is  greatly  thickened.  This  condition  of  the  pleura,  which  is  present  not 
only  in  that  layer  which  lines  the  chest,  but  also  in  that  which  overlies  and 
imprisons  the  compressed  lung,  serves  as  an  efiectual  barrier  to  the  expansion 
of  the  lung  under  any  circumstances,  and  constitutes  an  urgent  indication  for 
the  radical  treatment  of  empyemata  at  an  early  stage  of  their  development. 
After  a  time,  as  a  result  of  pressure  or  in  consequence  of  the  localized  intensity 
of  the  inflammation,  local  necrosis  of  the  pleura  may  take  place.  This 
results  in  perforation  of  the  sac  and  escape  of  the  pus  in  various  directions. 
Thus  the  fluid  may  pass  into  the  lung  by  an  extended  surface,  by  soakage, 
or  by  the  way  of  a  fistula  communicating  with  a  bronchus  ;  it  may  find  its  way 
out  through  an  intercostal  space,  and  form  a  tumor  beneath  the  integument — 
empyema  necessitatis.  The  perforation  may  take  place  at  various  parts  of  the 
wall  of  the  chest ;  more  commonlv  it  is  in  front  and  between  the  third  and  sixth 
ribs  and  the  border  of  the  sternum  and  the  line  of  the  anterior  axillary  fold,  the 
most  frequent  position  being  in  the  fifth  interspace.  The  rupture  of  the  tumor 
which  constitutes  empyema  necessitatis  may  result  in  a  direct  fistulous  communi- 
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cation  with  the  pleural  cavity,  or  the  pus  may  burrow  some  distance  beneath  the 
skin  and  then  escape,  thus  causing  an  elongated  oblique  sinus.  The  occurrence 
of  either  a  pulmonary  or  a  costal  fistula  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  pneumo-pyo- 
thorax.  When  the  tumor  is  situated  in  the  praecordial  space  it  may  exhibit  pul- 
sations which  are  synchronous  with  the  heart's  action.  Empyema  necessitatis 
is  usually  single ;  exceptionally  two  or  more  tumors  are  formed.  This  condi- 
tion is  more  frequent  in  childhood  and  early  life  than  at  a  later  age.  In  i-are 
cases  the  pus  may  perforate  the  diaphragm  and  reach  the  peritoneum,  setting 
up  peritonitis,  or,  if  shut  olf  from  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  by  adhesions, 
it  may  find  its  way  to  the  surface  at  distant  and  unlooked-for  points.  It  may 
escape  directly  into  the  stomach  or  into  the  oesophagus,  and  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  an  empyema  has  ruptured  into  the  pericardium.  Finally, 
the  pus  may  work  its  way  down  the  spine  and  along  the  psoas  muscle  into  the 
iliac  fossa.  Both  the  visceral  and  costal  pleurae  show  patches  of  erosion,  and 
in  old  cases  fistulous  tracts  communicating  with  a  bronchus  or  through  the 
chest- wall  are  often  observed. 

The  exudate  is  variable.  In  some  cases  it  is  sero-pus,  only  moderately  turbid 
and  containing  fibrin-masses;  in  others  it  separates  after  death  into  a  super- 
natant greenish-yellow,  nearly  transparent,  serous  fluid,  and  a  thick,  yellowish 
or  greenish  purulent  fluid  which  gravitates  to  the  lowest  portions  of  the  cavity 
of  the  chest;  or,  again,  it  consists  of  a  uniform,  thick,  creamy  pus.  Its  odor 
is  commonly  simply  mawkish  and  unpleasant ;  occasionally  it  is  foul,  especially 
in  traumatic  cases  and  neglected  pneumothorax ;  and  in  gangrene  of  the  lung 
it  is  always  intensely  offensive.  The  odor  is  likely  to  be  horribly  stinking 
in  those  empyemata  which  occur  in  puerperal  and  other  forms  of  septicaemia, 
and  in  such  cases  the  pus  is  of  the  kind  called  ichorous. 

The  facts  brought  to  light  in  regard  to  empyema  by  bacteriological  research 
are  extremely  interesting  and  important.  The  infection  may  be  either  I.  simple, 
or  II.  mixed. 

I.  Simple  infection  of  the  pleural  exudate. 

A  single  agent  of  suppuration  only  is  present  in  the  exudate,  which  is  so  to 
speak,  a  pure  culture. 

A.  Common  forms : 

(a)  Purulent  pleurisy  from  infection  by  pneumococci ; 
(6)  From  infection  by  streptococci ; 
(c)  From  infection  by  tubercle-bacilli. 

B.  Rare  forms : 

(a)  Purulent  pleurisy  from  infection  by  staphylococci ; 
(6)  From  infection  by  Eberth's  bacilli. 

II.  Mixed  infection  of  the  pleural  exudate.  • 

Two  or  more  pyogenic  microbes  are  found  together  in  the  exudate. 
A.  Common  forms : 

(a)  The  exudate  contains  tubercle-bacilli  and  streptococci ; 

(6)  Streptococci  and  staphylococci ; 

(c)  Streptococci  and  saprophytic  bacteria  (microbes  of  gangrene). 
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Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  purulent  pleurisy  are  to  some 
extent  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  infeetion  as  indicated  by  its  bacteri- 
olo^ii-al  eharaeters.  Debove  and  Courtois-Sufiit  have  not  only  made  the  special 
infeetion  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  the  cases,  but  they  have  also  erected 
upon  it  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  indications  for  treatment.  At  the 
risk  of  some  repetition  it  is  desirable  to  study  the  symptomatology  from  that 
point  of  view. 

Acute  forms  : 

Furulent  Pleurisy  from  Infection  by  Pneumococci. — This  form  of  empyema 
may  be  primary  ;  much  more  frequently  it  is  secondary.  It  then  occurs  in 
connection  with  pneumonia,  or,  less  often,  with  peritonitis  or  meningitis. 
It  is  common  in  children  and  in  adults  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty 
years.      Later  in  life  it  becomes  progressively  less  frequent. ' 

AVhen  this  form  of  pleurisy  is  primary — and  this  is  true  of  primary  acute 
pleurisies  in  general — the  onset  is  abrupt  and  attended  with  acute  febrile 
movement,  considerable  pain,  and  the  signs  of  rapid  effusion. 

When  it  is  secondary  to  pneumonia  it  may  develop  during  the  course  of 
the  primary  disease  or  during  the  convalescence.  The  access  of  fever  is  rapid, 
the  temperature  quickly  reaching  104°  F.,and  varying  between  100.5°  and  104° 
F.  The  removal  of  the  fluid  is  followed  by  a  rapid  decline  to  the  normal. 
If,  however,  the  effusion  re-forms,  the  temperature  rises  as  before.  Repeated 
chills  and  hectic  phenomena  are  absent  from  this  form  of  infection.  If  they 
occur,  they  must  be  ascribed  to  secondary  infection,  usually  by  streptococci 
pyogenes,  or  to  the  local  necrosis  of  the  pleurae  which  precedes  the  forma- 
tion of  a  bronchial  fistula  or  an  empyema  necessitatis — events  which  are 
especially  frequent  in  empyema  due  to  the  pneumococci.  The  volume  of  the 
effusion  varies  from  two  to  five  or  even  six  litres.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
measure  of  the  gravity  of  the  case.  In  very  rare  cases  the  effusion,  purulent 
though  it  be,  undergoes  resorption ;  very  frequently  it  becomes  encysted,  and 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  it  has  been  spontaneously  evacuated 
by  way  of  a  bronchial  or  thoracic  fistula. 

Purulent  Pleurisy  from  Infection  by  Streptococci. — This  group  of  cases 
includes  the  greater  number  of  secondary  empyemata.  The  pleural  inflamma- 
tion may  arise  during  the  course  of  the  primary  disease  or  after  it.  In  the 
former  case  the  empyema  is  insidious  in  onset,  its  symptoms  being  masked 
by  those  of  the  primary  disease,  and  it  may  remain  latent  for  a  considerable 
time  after  being  discovered  in  the  course  of  a  routine  physical  examination. 
If  the  pleurisy  be  primary,  which  is  very  rare,  or  if  it  occur  after  recovery 
from  the  primary  disease,  the  onset  is  abrupt,  and  fever  and  pain  are  promi- 
nent symptoms.  The  rise  of  temperature  is  rapid  and  considerable.  It  may 
reach  105°  F.  or  higher.  After  a  few  days  it  falls  to  100°  F.  A  rise  quickly 
succeeds,  and  the  subsequent  range  is  characterized  by  the  irregular  and  extreme 
exacerbations  and  remissions  which  attend  the  fever  of  suppuration.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  pus  is  followed  by  a  fall  of  the  temperature,  which  after  a  day 
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or  two  rises  again,  coincidently  witli  the  recurrence  of  the  signs  of  reaccumula- 
tion  of  the  effusion. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  severe.  They  consist  of  repeated  chills 
profuse  sweating,  and  grave  disturbances  of  digestion  and  nutrition.  The 
quantity  of  the  effusion  is  usually  moderate,  not  often  exceeding  three  litres. 
The  tendency  of  the  effusion  to  reaccumulate  is  characteristic  of  this  form  of 
empyema,  which  does  not  undergo  resorption,  and  very  rarely  is  spontaneously 
evacuated  either  by  a  bronchial  fistula  or  by  the  formation  of  an  empyema 
necessitatis. 

Pm-ulent  pleurisy  from  infection  by  Eberth's  bacillus  (bacillus  typhosus) 
alone  is  extremely  rare.  The  empyema  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  due  to  streptococcus-infection,  and 
presents  the  symptoms  already  described  as  occurring  in  that  form  of  the 
disease. 

Purulent  pleurisy  due  to  simple  infection  by  staphylococci  is  likewise 
extremely  rare.  Cases  in  which  these  organisms  are  encountered  in  association 
with  other  pyogenic  bacteria  are  common.  In  the  mixed  infections  the 
symptoms  are  those  of  the  more  severe  elements  of  infection.  Thus  the  com- 
paratively benign  pneumococcus-empyema  is,  by  accidental  secondary  infection 
of  the  effusion  in  exploratory  puncture  or  aspiration,  at  once  converted  into  the 
more  dangerous  streptococcus-empyema. 

Gangrenous  pleurisy  occurs  as  a  secondary  affection  in  the  sequence  of 
gangrene  of  the  lung.  It  is  occasionally  encountered  in  connection  with  embo- 
lism and  gangrenous  infarction  in  the  acute  infectious  diseases  and  in  septic 
pneumonia. 

Putrid  pleurisy  may  arise  independently  of  any  special  disease  of  the  lung. 
Saprophytic  bacteria  may  find  access  to  an  existing  effusion  in  operative  pro- 
cedures, or  may  infect  the  pleura  at  the  same  time  with  the  more  common 
pyogenic  bacteria,  as  in  the  case  of  abscess  of  the  lung  or  other  adjacent 
organ.  They  may  likewise  reach  the  pleura  by  the  rupture  of  a  pulmonary 
abscess  or  of  a  subpleural  vomica.  The  organisms  by  which  these  forms  of 
pleurisy  are  excited  are  various.  The  symptoms  are  grave.  If  the  onset  is 
sudden,  there  is  intense  and  prolonged  pleural  pain.  The  fever  rapidly  reaches 
a  high  range.  It  is  attended  with  moderate  morning  remissions,  followed  by 
intense  exacerbations  ushered  in  by  chills  and  followed  by  colliquative  sweating. 
Evidences  of  profound  toxaemia  quickly  appear.  There  is  extreme  prostration  ; 
the  fiice  is  pale,  often  cyanotic.  The  tongue  quickly  becomes  dry  and  brown ; 
vomiting  is  frequent  and  uncontrollable ;  diarrhoea  is  present. 

Any  of  the  foregoing  forms  of  purulent  pleurisy  may  occur  in  a  tuberculous 
individual.  They  present  no  especial  feature  under  such  circumstances,  save 
that  their  course  is  unfavorably  influenced  by  the  previous  illness  of  the  subject. 
They  cannot  be  regarded  strictly  as  tuberculous  pleurisies.  Those  empyemata 
which  are  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  are  essentially  different  from  the 
forms  described,  and  merit  separate  consideration. 

Thev  begin  as  a  local  tuberculous  process  either  of  the  pleura  or  of  the 
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liiuii-.  In  till'  latter  ease  thev  eoine  on  early  in  the  disease,  very  often  without 
previous  syni|)ti)nis,  sometimes  afler  an  attack  of  haemoptysis.  Tuberculous 
pleurisv  runs  a  chronic  course.  Its  onset  is  usually  insidious,  and  its  evolution  is 
verv  often  marked  by  the  mildness  of  the  symptoms.  In  other  words,  it  may 
for  a  long;  time  be  latent.  The  etfusion  is  at  first  sero-fibrinous.  It  not  rarely 
undergoes  resorption,  so  that  the  patient  is  able  to  resume  his  occupation.  But 
he  does  not  regain  his  health.  Little  by  little,  shortness  of  breath  returns  and 
oppression  increases.  AVhile  quiet  the  patient  breathes  well  enough,  but  the 
slightest  exertion  brings  on  dyspnoea.  Meanwhile  nutrition  fails  and  anaemia 
becomes  pronounced.  Physical  examination  now  reveals  a  large  effusion, 
which  upon  aspiration  is  found  to  be  sero-purulent  or  purulent.  Again 
the  svmptoms  improve,  and  for  a  time,  sometimes  extending  over  months,  the 
patient  is  able  to  follow  his  ordinary  avocation.  But  he  is  not  well,  and  the 
reaccunnilation  of  the  eff'usion  demands  repetition  of  the  aspiration  at  various 
intervals.  At  length  the  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  to  which  pleural  tuberculosis 
tends  or  with  which  it  is  associated,  shows  itself  and  runs  a  more  or  less  rapid 
coui-se  to  the  fatal  termination,  or  acute  tuberculosis  develops,  or  the  patient 
succumbs  to  the  accidents  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  such  as  pneumothorax 
or  a  terminal  blood-spitting. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  chronic 
empyema  which  are  tuberculous  the  exudate  is  sterile.  Culture-experiments 
show  neither  the  tubercle-bacillus  nor  the  microbes  of  suppuration.  Never- 
theless, the  development  of  tubercle  has,  in  animals,  frequently  followed  the 
intraperitoneal  inoculation  of  this  apparently  sterile  fluid. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  empyema  are  practically  those 
already  described  as  present  in  sero-fibrinous  eff'usions.  A  few  special  points 
require  mention. 

The  paresis  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  chest  is  greater  in  empyema  than 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy.  The  diaphragm  sinks  lower,  the  intercostal  spaces 
are  more  likely  to  bulge,  and  the  mediastinum  retreats  to  a  greater  degree 
before  the  effusion,  so  that  the  heart  is  dislocated  to  a  greater  extent.  The 
chest  is  more  decidedly  enlarged  in  empyema.  The  integuments  are  more 
frequently  oederaatous  and  the  superficial  veins  are  enlarged.  These  signs 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  marked  in  children  and  adolescents  than  later  in  life. 
In  children  distinct  bronchial  respiration  is  sometimes  heard  over  a  large 
purulent  effusion.  Whispering  pectoriloquy  is,  as  a  rule,  to  which  there 
are  numerous  exceptions,  not  heard  over  purulent  effusions — the  sign  of 
Baccelli. 

Pulsating  pleurisy  constitutes  a  curious  variety  of  pleurisy  with  effusion. 
The  phenomenon  has  long  been  known,  though  the  number  of  recorded  cases 
is  limited.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  three  cases.  In  one  only 
among  the  recorded  observations  was  the  effusion  serous.  In  the  others  it  was 
purulent.  In  all  but  three  or  four  it  occupied  the  left  side.  The  characteristic 
phenomenon  is  pulsation  synchronous  with  the  cardiac  impulse.  The  cases  may 
be  arranged  in  two  groups  :  1,  intrapleural  pulsating  pleurisy,  in  which  the  pus 
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is  confined  within  the  pleura  and  the  pulsation  is  diifuse ;  and  2,  pulsating 
empyema  necessitatis,  characterized  by  a  subcutaneous  pulsating  tumor.  The 
cases  are  usually  of  long  standing.  Pneumothorax  may  be  present.  The 
heart  is  usually  much  displaced,  and  the  lung  upon  the  affected  side  greatly 
compressed.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  this  curious 
phenomenon,  none  of  which  is,  however,  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  account 
for  all  of  the  cases. 

Other  varieties  which  require  separate  consideration  are — 

Interlobar  Pleurisy. — It  is  probable  that  this  interesting  and  not  very 
uncommon  variety  is  a  sequel  of  an  antecedent  general  pleurisy,  in  the  course 
of  which  adhesions  have  been  formed  which  cut  off  the  interlobar  space  from 
the  general  pleural  sac.  It  is  more  frequent  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side, 
and  in  children  than  in  adults.  The  abscess  thus  formed  is  frequently  situated 
between  the  upper  and  middle  lobes,  near  the  root  of  the  lung.  It  varies  in 
size  from  an  egg  to  an  orange,  but  may  attain  the  size  of  the  foetal  head.  It 
commonly,  after  a  period  of  ill-health  without  definite  symptoms  or  of  chest- 
symptoms  not  associated  with  definite  results  from  ordinary  methods  of  invest- 
igation, ruptures  into  a  bronchus.  If  the  abscess  be  of  considerable  size,  it 
presents  the  signs  of  an  absxiess  of  the  lung,  for  which  it  may  readily  be  mis- 
taken. 

Diaphragmatic  Pleurisy. — The  pleurisy  involves  and  may  be  limited 
to  the  diaphragmatic  surface.  It  may  be  dry  or  there  may  be  effusion  either 
sero-fibrinous  or  purulent.  When  present  the  effusion  is  usually  of  small 
amount.  There  are  pain  low  down  in  the  side,  and  tenderness  upon  pressure 
at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  diaphragm  at  the  tenth  rib.  The  remaining 
symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  pleurisy.  If  the  effusion  be  purulent,  there 
may  be  oedema  of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces,  with  bulging. 

■  Encysted  Pleurisy. — The  effusion,  in  consequence  of  adhesion,  is  cir- 
cumscribed, or  divided  into  two  or  more  pockets  which  may  or  may  not 
communicate.  In  addition  to  the  interlobar  and  diaphragmatic  surfaces, 
the  encapsulated  effusion  may  occupy  various  positions.  It  may  be  next  the 
mediastinum  near  the  root  of  the  lung,  or  at  the  apex,  or,  again,  it  may  be  in 
the  posterior  or  postero-lateral  part  of  the  chest.  These  conditions  are  very 
difficult  to  diagnosticate,  and  are  frequently  discovered  not  by  clinical,  but  by 
anatomical  diagnosis.  The  exploratory  puncture  should  be  employed  in  every 
suspected  case. 

(c)  H.EMORRHAGic  Pleurisy. — Red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  detected  iu 
the  exudate  of  any  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy.  The  term  haemorrhagic  pleu- 
risy is  used  to  designate  the  cases  in  which  there  is  an  admixture  of  blood  suf- 
ficient to  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye.  The  term  ''  hsemothorax  "  is  applied 
to  those  conditions  in  which  haemorrhage  into  the  pleura  follows  an  injury  to 
a  larger  intrathoracic  blood-vessel,  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon  the  veins,  or 
the  rupture  of  an  aneurism. 

Etiology. — A  haemorrhagic  effusion  may  occur  in  tuberculous  pleurisy  in 
consequence  of  the  great  vascularity  of  the  tuberculous  new-formation  upon  the 
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pleural  surface.  It  occurs  also  in  lualignant  diseases  involving  tlie  pleura,  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  in  the  pleurisy  of  chronic  nephritis,  and  in  malignant 
cases  of  tlu»  acute  infectious  diseases.  In  rare  instances  the  effusion  is 
bloodv  in  individuals  previously  in  good  health,  and  in  whom,  after  aspira- 
tion, permanent  recovery  takes  place.  Blood  may  become  admixed  with  the 
effusion  in  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  inflicted  by 
the  needle  of  the  aspirator,  and  it  is  likely  to  appear  toward  the  end  of 
the  aspiration  if  the  operation  be  unduly  prolonged  or  the  evacuation  be 
too   forcible. 

Course  and  Terminations. — Plastic  pleurisy  runs,  as  a  rule,  a  favorable 
course,  and  terminates  anatomically  in  the  formation  of  pleural  adhesions ; 
clinically,  in  recovery.  Evidences  of  the  presence  of  plastic  or  fibrinous  exu- 
dation may  be  detected  in  the  early  stage  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  ;  but  the 
early  presence  of  the  signs  of  fluid  determines  the  nature  of  the  process. 
Sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  which  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  is  unquestionably 
tuberculous,  frequently  terminates  in  spontaneous  resorption  and  permanent 
recovery.  In  other  instances  recovery  takes  place  after  the  aspiration  of  a 
portion  of  a  large  exudation,  the  relief  of  tension  apparently  being  imme- 
diately followed  by  restoration  of  the  function  of  the  lymph-vessels;  in 
other  cases  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  part  of  the  fluid,  or  even  repeated 
aspiration,  may  be  followed  by  expansion  of  the  lung.  In  yet  other  instances 
the  fluid  becomes  purulent,  without  immediate  evidences  of  hectic,  and  the 
chronic  empyema — which  from  its  peculiar  symptoms  and  course  receives  the 
designation  of  cold  abscess  of  the  pleura — arises.  Under  proper  treatment 
recovery  may  occur  under  these  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  the  patients 
are  in  danger  of  developing  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  a  large  proportion 
sooner  or  later  succumb  to  that  disease. 

Empyema  is  a  very  serious  affection,  the  course  of  which  depends  greatly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  pyogenic  micro-organisms  to  which  it  is  due.  Cases 
due  to  simple  infection  by  the  pneumococcus  must  be  regarded  as  benign  ; 
those  caused  by  saprophytic  bacteria  as  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable ; 
while  those  arising  from  streptococcous  infection  occupy  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion as  regards  their  danger  to  life.  Empyemata  due  to  mixed  infection  mani- 
fest a  gravity  and  persistence  derived  from  the  more  virulent  of  the  bacteria 
present  in  the  exudate. 

Small  empyemata,  especially  those  which  are  circumscribed,  may  undergo 
gradual  resorption,  with  thickening  of  the  pleura,  deposition  of  lime  salts,  and 
local  chest-retraction,  the  case  ending;  in  recoverv.  Recoverv  may  also  fol- 
low  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  by  a  bronchial  or  thoracic  fistula.  When  the 
lung  is  perforated  death  may  ensue  from  the  flooding  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
A  fatal  issue  almost  always  follows  rupture  into  the  peritoneum. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  dry  or  plastic  pleurisy,  both  in  its  ]n*imary  and  sec- 
ondary forms,  is  recognized  without  difficulty.  The  stitch  in  the  side,  increased 
upon  deep  inspiration,  and  the  friction-sounds  suffice  for  the  diagnosis. 
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The  diagnosis  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  involves  two  questions :  First  as 
to  the  presence  of  an  effusion  ;  second,  as  to  its  nature. 

The  determination  of  the  first  of  these  questions  is  not  attended  with 
difficulty  in  massive  effusions  nearly  or  quite  filling  the  pleural  sac  and  causing 
displacement  of  adjacent  organs.  It  depends  upon  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  physical  signs  as  fully  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages  under  the  caption  of 
Symptomatology'.  In  certain  cases  of  moderate  effusion  not  attended  by  dis- 
placement of  organs,  in  which  bronchophony  and  bronchial  breathing  are  pre- 
served over  the  area  of  dulness,  the  differential  diagnosis  between  effusion  and 
pneumonia  demands  circumspection.  It  is  not  in  all  cases  so  simple  a  matter  as 
the  textbooks  indicate.  As  a  general  rule — which  is,  however,  not  without 
exceptions — pneumonia  begins  more  abruptly  than  pleurisy,  with  an  intense 
and  prolonged  chill,  followed  at  once  by  high  fever,  dyspnoea,  and,  after  a 
time,  by  rusty  sputum.  There  are  differences  in  the  physical  s'igns  which  are 
constant  and  characteristic.  Flatness,  which  is  the  rule  over  an  effusion,  is  in 
contrast  with  the  dulness  of  pneumonia ;  there  is  in  pleurisy  a  distribution  of 
the  percussion-signs  different  from  that  of  those  of  pneumonia,  the  area  of  im- 
pairment of  resonance  in  the  former  being  bounded  by  an  irregular  parabola, 
beginning  low  down  near  the  spine  and  abruptly  rising,  to  reach  its  highest 
point  toward  the  axilla,  while  the  dulness  in  pneumonia  not  infrequently 
conforms  to  the  outlines  of  a  lobe,  or  is,  at  all  events,  limited  by  an  interlobar 
sulcus.  A  sign  of  great  importance  in  effusion  is  the  diminution  or  absence 
of  vocal  fremitus.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  occlusion  of  a  bronchus  by 
a  plug  of  tough,  fibrinous  exudate  will  in  cases  of  pneumonia  annul  for  the 
time  being  the  fremitus  over  the  corresponding  area.  In  cases  of  doubt  an 
exploratory  puncture  should  be  made.  With  proper  disinfection  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  skin  of  the  patient,  and  the  hands  of  the  operator — i.  e.  with  surg- 
ical cleanliness — this  procedure  is  not  attended  with  danger.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  using  for  this  purpose  the  aspirator  instead  of  a  hypodermic  syringe. 
The  former  is  a  nuich  more  efficient  instrument  for  exploration,  and  if  fluid 
be  found  it  may  at  once  be  withdrawn,  in  part  or  wholly,  without  the  parade 
and  circumstance  of  a  second  operation  for  that  purpose. 

Hydrothorax  when  unilateral,  as  is  not  infrequent  in  cardiac  disease,  pre- 
sents the  physical  signs  of  an  effusion  due  to  pleural  inflammation.  The 
absence  of  friction-sounds,  of  stitch  in  the  side,  and  of  the  rise  in  temper- 
ature which  occur  in  acute  pleurisy  are  of  diagnostic  importance.  If  the 
effusion  be  large,  aspiration  may  be  performed,  and  the  question  whether  the 
fluid  be  an  exudate  or  a  transudate  be  determined  by  its  chemical  characters. 
On  the  right  side  abscess  of  the  liver  and  hydatid  cyst ;  on  the  left  a  large  per- 
icardial effusion  ;  on  either  side  an  intrathoracic  tumor,  may  simulate  pleural 
effusion.  The  differential  diagnosis  in  such  cases  must  be  nuide  by  a  systematic 
and  painstaking  analysis  of  the  physical  signs,  taken  together  and  studied  in 
relation  to  the  symptoms  and  history  of  the  case.  These  and  other  conditions 
not  only  present  many  of  the  signs  of  pleurisy  with  effusion,  but  they  also 
very  frequently  cause  that  affection,  so  that  we  encounter  the  association  of 
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pueumonia,  pericarditis,  various  tumors  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver,  or  malignant  disease  of  the  lung  and  pleura,  with  fluid  exudate  in  the 
pleura — conditions  which  are  often  not  less  serious  than  difficult  of  diagnosis. 

The  question  as  to  the  presence  of  fluid  being  settled  in  the  affirmative,  that 
of  itti  nature  may  be  decided  by  the  use  of  the  aspirator-needle  in  exploratory 
puncture.  Not  only  should  this  be  done  in  every  case  of  doubt,  but  it  should 
also  be  done  without  loss  of  time  in  every  large  eff'usion  iftid  in  all  cases  in 
which  resorption  is  unduly  delayed  or  in  which  the  constitutional  disturbance 
or  tiie  chest-symptoms,  especially  those  relating  to  the  circulation,  become 
urgent.  The  importance  of  bacteriological  investigation  of  the  fluid  is  not 
to  be  overlooked. 

The  special  micro-organism  or  micro-organisms  present  can  be  determined 
by  staining  and  culture ;  their  virulence  by  inoculation-experiments  upon 
animals. 

Clinically,  persistent  fever,  especially  with  great  oscillations  of  temperature, 
sweating,  and  rapid  anaemia,  will  arouse  a  suspicion  that  the  exudate  is  puru- 
lent. This  suspicion  is,  however,  not  always  confirmed.  In  fact,  the  reverse 
is  occasionally  found  to  be  the  case,  especially  in  children — namely,  that  pus  is 
present  with  little  or  no  fever,  and  in  absence  of  sweating,  and  with  only  mod- 
erate impairment  of  the  general  health.  Qi^dema  of  the  chest-wall  is  commonly 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Empyema  necessitatis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  subpleural  abscess  by  the 
presence  of  the  physical  signs  of  an  intrathoracic  effusion,  by  the  decrease  of 
volume  of  the  tumor  by  pressure,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  diminishes  upon  inspir- 
ation and  increases  upon  expiration.  Subpleural  abscess  may  occur  in  associa- 
tion with  empyema,  especially  in  children.  Its  resemblance  to  empyema  neces- 
sitatis, great  as  it  is,  is  merely  superficial  and  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  Such 
an  abscess  may,  by  the  establishment  of  a  fistulous  communication  with  the 
pleural  cavity,  be  converted  into  an  empyema  necessitatis. 

Pulsating  empyema  has  been  mistaken  for  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Only  in 
exceptional  cases  does  the  differential  diagnosis  between  these  two  conditions 
present  serious  difficulty.  Aneurism  of  the  aorta  bears  a  definite  relation  to 
the  central  long  axis  of  the  chest ;  its  invasion  of  regions  of  normally  clear 
percussion  is  circumscribed  ;  it  is  usually  the  seat  of  murmurs  or  other  sounds 
synchronous  with  the  rhythm  of  the  heart.  The  signs  of  pulsating  empyema, 
whether  intrathoracic  or  an  empyema  necessitatis,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
always  upon  the  left  side  and  at  a  distance  from  the  median  line  ;  the  dulness 
is  uniformly  at  the  base  of  the  chest  and  extended,  and  murmurs  are  not 
present.  Empyema  necessitatis  is  influenced  by  pressure  and  respiratory 
movement  of  the  chest-wall ;  aneurism  is  not. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  primary  acute  fibrinous  pleurisy  is  favorable. 
That  of  the  secondary  form  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  primary  affec- 
tion.    Chronic  dry  pleurisy  will  be  fully  described  at  a  following  page. 

The  prognosis  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  depends  largely,  when  the  affection 
is  primary,  upon  the  character  of  the  bacteria  causing  the  process,  and  upon 
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the  promptness  and  thoroughness  of  the  treatment.  In  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy 
the  prognosis  as  regards  immediate  recovery  is  favorable.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  end  in  restoration  to  health,  and  many  of  them  in  permanent  recovery. 
In  empyema  the  outlook  is  much  more  grave.  In  simple  pneumococcus- 
infection  the  mortality  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent. ;  in  streptococcus  and  mixed 
infection  it  reaches  25  per  cent.  Tuberculous  empyema  is  essentially  a  chronic 
affection,  and  the  prognosis  is  more  favorable  as  regards  prolongation  of  life 
than  restoration  to  health. 

Secondary  empyemata  are  of  various  significance.  They  add  to  the  dangers 
of  the  processes  in  association  with  which  they  arise,  and  their  occurrence  is 
frequently,  especially  in  septic  diseases,  the  immediate  herald  of  dissolution. 
The  deformities  and  disabilities  which  follow  cured  empyemata  are  not  always 
incompatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  degree  of  health  and  prolonged  life. 

Treatment. — Dry  Pleurisy. — The  treatment  is  symptomatic.  The  con- 
stitutional reaction  is,  as  a  rule,  neither  severe  nor  prolonged.  The  main 
indications  are  the  stitch  in  the  side  and  the  restricted  respiratory  movement, 
which  is  largely  due  to  the  pain.  The  fever  and  the  attendant  derangement 
of  the  secretions  may  demand  medication.  The  analgesic  antipyretics,  anti- 
pyrin,  phenacetin,  and  acetanilid,  fulfil  here,  as  in  other  acute  febriles  states 
attended  with  pain,  a  double  indication.  Diaphoretics,  as  Dover's  powder  or 
mixtures  containing  solution  of  ammonium  acetate,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  and, 
if  necessary,  tincture  of  aconite,  which  are  also  diuretic,  appear  in  many  cases 
to  be  followed  by  favorable  effects,  and  may  sometimes  be  the  means  of  avert- 
ing effusion  into  the  pleura.  In  all  cases  prompt  purgation  by  means  of  a 
saline,  or  preferably  by  calomel,  is  called  for.  The  pain  in  the  side  and  the 
associated  dyspnoea  may  be  controlled  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  mor- 
phine, which  may  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  diminishing  doses  as  the 
pain  recurs.  No  other  remedy  for  this  purpose  is  at  once  so  convenient  and 
efficient.  Morphine  may  be  administered  by  the  mouth  or  small  doses  of 
Dover's  powder  may  be  given  at  intervals.  Leeching  over  the  seat  of  pain  is 
frequently  followed  by  relief,  and  in  suitable  cases  in  children  is  especially  use- 
ful. Six  or  eight  leeches  may  be  aj)plied,  and  the  abstraction  of  blood 
controlled  as  soon  as  the  pain  ceases.  In  young  children  not  more  than  two 
or  three  leeches  should  be  used.  Dry  or  wet  cupping  is  less  used  than  for- 
merly. These  measures  may  be  followed  by  mustard  plasters,  turpentine  stupes, 
the  application  of  stimulating  liniments,  or  the  temporary  application  of  hot 
poultices.  The  last  should  not  be  continuously  employed.  The  application  of 
cold  by  means  of  ice-bags  sometimes  relieves  pain,  and  may  exercise  a  favor- 
able influence  upon  the  circulation  of  the  inflamed  pleura.  The  continuous  use 
of  cold  compresses  is  inconvenient  and  unnecessary.  Later,  the  pain  may  render 
it  desirable  to  fix  the  side  by  means  of  overlapping  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
applied  as  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  ribs.  Continuing  pain  often  yields 
to  flying  blisters.  If  the  symptoms  are  severe,  the  patient  should  stay  in 
bed. 

Sero-fibrinous  Pleurisy. — Pleurisy  with  Effusion. — The  signs  of  the 
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accumulation  of  a  fluid  exudate  do  not  enable  us  to  know  its  nature,  nor  do 
the  constitutional  symptoms  in  all  cases  supply  definite  criteria  by  which  to 
determine  this  question.  If  the  onset  of  the  illness  be  moderately  acute,  the 
fever  not  intense  and  of  short  duration,  sweating  absent,  and  anaemia  not 
marke<l,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  a  sero-fibrinous  exudate,  especially  if 
the  whispered  voice  be  transmitted  in  auscultation.  All  these  conditions  may, 
however,  obtain  in  the  presence  of  a  purulent  eflFusion.  For  a  time  medicinal 
means  may  be  employed  with  the  hope  of  promoting  the  resorption  of  the 
fliii^l — a  result  which  is  fortunately  common  enough.  These  measures  consist — 

First,  in  the  employment  of  systematic  counter-irritation  upon  the  affected 
chest.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  tincture  of  iodine,  painted  over 
a  considerable  surface,  or,  better,  over  a  small  area,  night  and  morning  until 
the  skin  becomes  slightly  inflamed,  when  a  new  spot  is  similarly  treated  ;  or  a 
series  of  small  blisters  may  be  applied  in  succession. 

Second,  in  the  administration  of  drugs  supposed  to  act  directly  in  promot- 
ing resorption.  Mercurials  were  at  one  time  much  used,  but  are  now  generally 
abandoned.  Potassium  iodide,  until  recently  strongly  advocated  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pleural  eifusion,  appears  to  be  falling  into  disfavor. 

Third,  in  the  method  of  elimination.  Drugs  acting  vigorously  upon  the 
skin,  the  kidneys,  and  the  intestinal  tract  are  selected.  The  theory  is  that 
which  underlies  the  use  of  these  remedies  in  dropsy  and  anasarca.  If  the 
blood-serum  is  concentrated  by  depletion,  the  tendency  to  regain  its  normal 
consistency  will  lead  to  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  from  the  tissues  so  long 
as  fluid  is  given  sparingly  by  the  mouth.  This  mode  of  treatment  has  a 
basis  of  reason,  and  is  often  followed  by  prompt  improvement.  It  may, 
however,  readily  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  therefore  requires  the  exercise 
of  caution. 

Diaphoresis  may  be  excited  by  the  liot-air  or  vapor  bath  repeated  daily,  by 
the  administration  of  salicylic  acid  or  the  salicylates,  by  antipyrin,  and  finally 
by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  pilocarpine  once  a  day.  Due  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  depressing  effect  of  all  these  measures  upon  the  circulation  and 
to  the  danger  of  the  toxic  effects  of  these  powerful  drugs. 

Diuresis  may  be  favored  by  the  use  of  potassium  citrate  or  acetate,  and  in 
children  by  sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  Digitalis  is  especially  useful  as  a  diuretic, 
and  squill  is  employed  with  advantage.  Infusions,  mineral  waters,  and  other 
medicaments  which  contain  much  fluid  capable  of  acting  freely  upon  the 
kidneys  are  contraindicated,  as  by  supplying  fluid  to  the  blood  they  defeat 
the  object  for  which  the  diuresis  is  provoked.  The  amount  of  fluid  ingested 
must  be  carefully  estimated  and  compared  with  the  daily  excretion  of  urine, 
which  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  exceed,  save  when  there  is  excessive 
sweating  or  profuse  watery  discharges  from  the  bowels. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  use  such  active  purgatives  as  elaterium,  croton 
oil,  large  doses  of  colocynth  or  senna  and  the  compound  powder  of  jalap. 
These  urgent  and  often  injurious  drugs  have  given  place  to  salines  in  concen- 
trated solution,  which  deplete  the  blood  of  its  watery  constituents  with  equal 
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efficiency,  more  certainty,  and  less  danger.  For  the  systematic  use  of  salines 
in  dropsies  and  serous  effusions  the  profession  is  indebted  to  Matthew  Hav. 
Every  morning  or  every  second  morning,  according  to  the  effect  and  the 
patient's  power  of  endurance,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  magnesium 
sulphate  is  given  in  as  little  water  as  possible  an  hour  before  breakfast. 
Copious  watery  stools  are  produced.  Rochelle  salt  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner. 

To  render  this  method  of  treatment  effective  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  liquid  consumed  by  the  patient  to  a  minimum.  Not  more  than 
ten  ounces  of  fluid  are  allowed  during  twenty-four  hours.  It  may  consist  of 
water  or  milk  or  a  little  wine  or  spirits  well  diluted.  The  diet  should  be  com- 
posed of  roast  or  boiled  meats,  dry  bread,  and  eggs.  Fruits  and  fresh  veo-eta- 
bles  are  prohibited.  Sugar,  salt,  except  sparingly,  and  salted  foods  are  to  be 
avoided  as  unnecessarily  increasing  the  privation  arising  from  so  great  a 
restriction  of  fluid. 

This  dry  diet,  as  it  is  called,  should  not  be  long  enforced,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  free  elimination  of  fluid.  If  resorption  begins  in  a  station- 
ary exudate,  it  usually  proceeds  rapidly.  The  diet,  apart  from  the  reduction 
of  fluid,  should  be  highly  digestible  and  nutritious.  In  children  a  dry  diet  is 
scarcely  practicable.  Milk,  meat-juices,  the  peptonoids,  gruels,  and  wine  or 
brandy  are,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  generously  supplied.  Syrup  of  iron 
iodide  is  especially  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  pleural  effusions  of  childhood. 
In  adults  iron  is  also  useful  during  and  subsequent  to  the  stage  of  resorption, 
at  which  period  digitalis,  strychnine,  and  the  vegetable  bitters  are  indicated. 
Change  of  climate,  an  open-air  life,  gentle  mountain-climbing,  and  respiratory 
gymnastics  are  desirable,  especially  for  those  predisposed  to  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. 

If  the  effusion  remains  stationary  or  continues  to  increase,  whenever  it 
reaches  to  the  level  of  the  second  rib,  and  promptly  upon  the  supervention 
of  such  evidences  of  grave  disturbances  of  the  respiration  and  circulation  as 
orthopncea  and  cyanosis,  an  exploratory  puncture  must  be  practised.  For  this 
purpose  the  aspirator,  as  pointed  out  upon  a  preceding  page,  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  preference  to  the  hypodermic  syringe.  At  a  single  operation  we 
may  then  determine  the  presence  of  fluid,  its  character,  and  remove  some  part, 
or  even  the  greater  part,  of  it. 

Immediate  aspiration  becomes  imperative  when  the  effusion  is  found  to  be 
complicated  with  pericarditis,  valvular  heart-disease,  or  pneumonia.  Nor  does 
fever  constitute  a  contraindication.  When  the  course  of  the  temperature,  the 
gravity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  development  of  oedema  of  the  chest-wall 
render  the  diagnosis  of  purulent  pleurisy  extremely  probable,  aspiration  should 
be  at  once  performed,  with  the  purpose  of  securing  the  patient  temporary  relief 
and  obtaining  information  concerning  the  ciiaracter  of  the  eff'usion,  upon 
which  to  base  future  treatment.  The  dangers  of  aspiration  properly  per- 
formed are  insiguificent ;  those  of  delay  in  large  effusions  are  of  the  gravest 
kind. 
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The  operatiiui  is;  ii  t^imple  one.  Complete  surgical  antisepsis  is  obligatory. 
The  point  of  election  lor  the  introduction  of  the  needle  is  the  seventh  inter- 
space in  the  line  of  the  posterior  axillary  lold.  The  patient  should  assume 
the  sitting  posture,  with  the  hand  of  the  atfcctcd  side  upon  the  opposite 
shoulder,  and  shouKl  be  supported  by  an  assistant.  The  aspirator  should 
in  everv  instance  be  tested  immediately  before  the  operation.  The  needle — and 
the  medium  rather  than  the  smaller  sizes  are  preferable,  even  in  exploratory 
operations — is  to  be  guarded  by  the  fingers  against  too  deeply  entering  the 
chest,  and  thrust  with  a  quick  motion  through  the  tissues  just  above  the 
upper  border  of  the  rib.  At  this  j)oint  there  is  no  possibility  of  wounding 
tlie  intercostal  artery — a  danger  which,  owing  to  its  lying  in  a  groove  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  ribs,  is  under  any  circumstances  rather  theoretical  tlian  prac- 
tical. The  possibility  of  puncturing  the  diaphragm  and  engaging  the  point 
of  the  needle  in  the  liver  on  the  right  side  and  in  the  spleen  on  the  left  is 
to  be  considered,  and  avoided  by  advancing  the  needle  slightly  in  an  upward 
direction.  Efforts  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  by  the  a})plica- 
tion  of  ice,  sprays  of  ether,  etc.,  the  injection  of  cocaine,  are  attended  with 
at  least  as  much  suffering  as  the  puncture  without  such  attempts  at  local 
aniesthesia,  and  unnecessarily  prolong  the  operation.  I  therefore  avoid  them. 
The  fluid  should  be  slowly  withdrawn,  its  flow  being  from  time  to  time  inter- 
ru]ited  by  compressing  the  conducting  tube. 

In  large  effusions,  especially  if  recent,  a  litre  or  a  litre  and  a  half  may  often 
be  slowly  withdrawn  without  symptoms  of  distress.  Beyond  this  amount 
caution  is  to  be  observed.  Before  and,  if  necessary,  during  the  aspiration 
small  quantities  of  wine  or  spirits  may  be  administered,  and  at  its  conclusion 
a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  push  attempts 
at  the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  to  an  extreme.  In  many  cases  the  removal  of 
a  portion  appears  to  relieve  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  mechanical  pressure  and 
permit  them  to  resume  their  functions.  Among  the  indications  for  the  imme- 
diate arrest  of  the  process  of  aspiration  are  urgent  dyspnoea,  repeated  and 
distressing  cough,  great  pain,  faintness  or  syncope,  and  the  appearance  of 
blood  in  the  fluid.  Sudden  death  has  occurred  during  aspiration,  an  accident 
little  likely  to  occur  if  the  withdrawal  of  fluid  is  at  once  stopped  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  above  symptoms,  and  rare  at  anv  rate — far  more  so  than  in 
neglected  large  effusions.  Cases  have  been  described  in  which  after  aspiration 
great  dyspnoea,  attended  with  a  profuse,  thin,  frothy  sputum — expectoration 
albumineuse — has  proved  rapidly  fatal.  This  accident  has  been  attributed  to 
oedema  of  the  lung.  It  is  extremely  rare.  The  needle  is  to  be  withdrawn  by 
a  quick  movement,  as  it  was  introduced.  The  finger  is  to  be  pressed  over  the 
point  of  puncture  until  a  bit  of  adhesive  plaster  is  applied.  Recovery  fre- 
quently follows  a  single  aspiration.  In  other  cases  the  operation  must  be 
repeated.  If  several  repetitions  are  necessary  at  intervals,  recovery  is  not 
likely  to  occur,  even  when  for  a  long  time  the  exudate  remains  only  slightly 
turbid.  After  a  while  such  cases — usually  tuberculous — merge  into  empy- 
ema. 
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Purulent  Pleurisy. — The  treatment  of  empyema  consists  in  free  drain- 
age and  antisepsis.  Cases  due  to  simple  infection  by  the  pneuraococcus  as 
shown  by  bacteriological  examination  of  the  pus,  especially  in  infants,  occa- 
sionally end  in  recovery  in  a  short  time  after  a  single  aspiration.  Such  cases 
not  infrequently  also  get  well  after  the  discharge  of  the  pus  by  way  of  a  bron- 
chial fistula.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  we  may  lay  down  the  rule  that  if 
the  fluid  be  found  upon  exploratory  puncture  to  be  purulent  and  if  after  evacu- 
ation it  reaccumulates,  the  empyema  is  to  be  treated  as  an  abscess,  without 
further  delay,  by  free  opening  and  drainage.     For  several  years  I  have  used 


Fig.  41. 


Trocar  and  Canula— actual  size. 

for  this  purpose  a  short,  wide  trocar  and  canula.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
former  a  soft  catheter,  No.  18,  French,  is  introduced,  and  over  this  the  canula 
is  withdrawn.  The  catheter  is  retained  in  place  by  threads  attached  to  the 
small  safety-pin  by  which  it  is  prevented  from  slipping  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest.  These  threads  are  attached  to  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  the  side 
is  dressed  with  a  large  mass  of  suitable  absorbent  antiseptic  material,  which  is 
to  be  renewed  once  or  twice  a  day.  The  catheter  must  be  so  arranged  as  to 
secure  free  drainage.  The  success  of  the  treatment  depends  upon  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  drainage.  If,  as  the  chest  sinks  in,  the  ribs  nip  the  catheter,  a 
portion  of  one  or  two  of  them  must  be  excised.  Irrigation  is  not  necessary 
under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  it  is  dangerous.  I  have  seen  a  man  seized  with 
convulsions  and  die  in  a  few  minutes  during  cautious  irrigation  of  the  left  chest, 
which  had  been  practised  from  day  to  day  for  more  than  a  week.  Only  in 
putrid  or  gangrenous  empyema  is  irrigation  justifiable.  After  a  time  the  tube 
is  shortened,  and  at  lensrth  withdrawn.  Retraction  of  the  chest  usuallv  follows. 
Very  often  the  cure  is  complete.  The  same  result  may  be  achieved  by  the  free 
incision  of  an  intercostal  space.  Pneumothorax  of  course  at  once  occurs — a 
circumstance  which  need  give  no  concern,  as  it  is  essential  to  the  treatment  and 
cannot  be  prevented.  The  cavity  of  the  pleura,  which  is  simply  a  huge  abscess- 
cavity,  closes  by  the  gradual  approximation  of  its  walls ;  the  lung  expands,  the 
mediastinum  is  drawn  to  the  affected  side,  the  diaphragm  rises,  the  chest-wall 
sinks  in.  As  the  fistula  caused  by  the  operation,  whether  by  the  puncture  of 
a  trocar  or  by  incision,  must  persist  until  the  cavity  is  obliterated,  it  should  be 
made  at  a  higher  level  than  is  reached  by  the  diaphragm  in  that  process — 
Vol.  II.— 34 
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naniolv,  in  tlu'  fil'th  or  sixth  interspace.  The  drainaoc  of  the  cavity  and 
the  expansion  of  tlic  coniprcssetl  hnig  arc  aided  by  systematic,  frequent 
dei>p  inspiratory  efforts.  The  patient  may  do  much  for  himself  by  the  method 
of  Ralston  -lanu's,  which  has  for  some  time  been  successfully  used  in  the  wards 
of  the  German  Hospital.  Two  large  l)ottlcs  ar(>  fitted  with  rubber  stoppers 
perforated  for  glass  tubes.  By  blowing  into  one  of  them  by  means  of  a  suit- 
able mouthpiece,  the  water  which  it  contains  is  forced  into  the  other  bottle. 
This  i)rocess  is  repeated  several  times  daily.  The  water  should  contain  some 
disinfectant,  and  nmst  be  frequently  changed.     If  the  lung  fail  to  expand,  as 

Fig.  42. 


Arraugement  of  Bottles  for  forced  Expiration. 

is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  old  empyemata,  the  operation  of  Estlander  should  be 
performed  by  the  surgeon.  This  operation  consists  in  the  resection  of  several 
ribs  between  the  third  and  the  eighth  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  chest  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch  or  more.  It  facilitates  the  approach  of  the  chest-wall  to  the 
imperfectly  expanded  lung,  and,  while  adding  to  the  deformity,  it  diminishes  or, 
in  successful  cases  does  away  with,  the  pus-forming  surface,  and  prevents  or 
retards  amyloid  disease  and  the  cachexia  of  suppuration.  Estlander's  opera- 
tion yields  better  results  in  early  than  in  later  life. 

The  presence  of  pus  in  the  pleural  sac  constitutes  an  indication  for  opera- 
tive interference,  against  which  the  gravest  symptoms  cannot  be  regarded  as 
of  weight.  Free  opening  of  the  pleural  cavity  by  the  trocar  or  by  incision  has 
resulted  in  recovery  in  cases  in  wdiich  profound  anaemia,  extreme  emaciation, 
hectic,  dyspnoea,  and  a  feeble  and  frequent  pulse  have  seemed  the  indications 
of  impending  death. 

n.  Chronic  Pleurisy. 

As  in  the  case  of  acute  pleurisy,  two  anatomical  forms  are  met  wnth  :  1, 
chronic  dry  pleurisy ;  and,  2,  chronic  pleurisy  with  effusion.  The  latter 
includes  (a)  chronic  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  which  is  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  tuberculous ;  and  (6)  chronic  empyema,  which  is  sometimes  due  to  strep- 
tococcus-infection, sometimes  to  mixed  infection,  to  which  the  streptococcus 
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imparts  the  chief  peculiarities,  and  yet  more  frequently  is  tuberculous.  Chronic 
pleurisy  with  eifusion  has  been  fully  described  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

Chronic  dry  pleurisy  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  and  as  an 
independent  affection — primitive  dry  pleurisy.  Occurring  after  pleural  effu- 
sions, it  explains  the  retraction  and  deformities  of  the  chest  so  common  after 
recovery.  As  the  pleural  exudate  is  absorbed  or  upon  its  withdrawal,  the 
layers  of  the  pleura  become  agglutinated  by  the  fibrin  upon  their  surfaces, 
organization  takes  place,  and  a  thick  layer  of  connective  tissue,  with  pro- 
longations into  the  interlobular  septa  of  the  lung,  is  formed. 

This  altered  and  thickened  pleura,  the  layers  of  which  are  completely 
fused,  sometimes  contains  small  cysts  filled  with  clear  fluid,  and  occasionally 
collections  of  inspissated  pus  in  which  lime  salts  have  been  deposited.  The 
lung  is  not  fully  expanded,  and  in  advanced  cases  remains  compressed,  per- 
manently atelectatic,  and  is  gradually  converted  into  a  fibroid  mass.  In 
young  subjects  the  lung  may  after  a  time  ex])and,  the  retraction  of  the  chest 
disappear,  and  complete  recovery  follow.  The  process  involves  the  base  of 
the  chest,  and  causes  diminished  respiratory  murmur.  It  occurs  after  sero- 
fibrinous effusions  and  after  empyemata.  The  greatest  thickening  of  the  pleura 
and  the  most  marked  deformity  of  the  chest  are  encountered  in  cases  of  long- 
neglected  empyema  in  which  recovery  has  ultimately  taken  place.  This  con- 
dition is  not  incompatible  with  fairly  good  general  health. 

Primitive  Dry  Pleurisy. — Three  forms  are  encountered  : 

First.  Simple  adhesions  of  the  pleura,  undergoing  organization,  uniting  the 
pleural  surfaces  either  in  patches  or  extensively  by  layers  of  varying  firmness 
or  density,  but  not  involving  the  connective-tissue  framework  of  the  lung  or 
causing  changes  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  on  the  one  hand,  or  deformity  of  the 
chest  on  the  other.  This  form  of  primitive  dry  pleurisy  may  follow  ordinary 
acute  plastic  pleurisy  or  may  begin  insidiously,  being  chronic  from  the  outset. 
It  mav  be  primary  or  secondary.  The  pleurisy  of  pneumonia,  which  always 
gives  rise  to  adhesions,  is  an  example  of  secondary  dry  pleurisy  of  this  form. 
When  recent  and  extensive,  this  form  of  pleurisy  causes  a  sensation  of  hindrance 
in  deep  breathing  and  uneasy  dragging  pains.  Later  it  occasions  neither  morbid 
physical  signs  nor  symptoms.  Respiration  is  little  interfered  with  in  many  cases 
in  which  upon  post-mortem  examination  the  adhesions  are  found  to  be  universal. 

Second.  Tuberculous  primitive  dry  pleurisy.  This  form  is  a  constant 
accompaniment  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  progresses  step  by  step 
as  the  process  of  tuberculization  invades  the  lung.  Hence  it  is  common  and 
usually  most  advanced  at  the  apices,  where  the  thickening  of  the  fused  pleural 
membranes  may  reach  five  or  six  millimetres.  It  is  frequently  universal.  The 
interlobular  septa  are  affected,  and,  together  with  tuberculous  infiltration  and 
caseation,  there  is  always  more  or  less  fibroid  change  in  the  lung.  One  pleura 
only  may  be  affected,  or  the  process  may  be  present  in  both.  There  is  retrac- 
tion of  the  chest-wall,  more  marked  at  those  points  which  correspond  to  the 
greatest  thickening  of  the  pleura?. 

Another  form   of  chronic  tuberculous  dry  pleurisy  is   that  in  which  the 
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pleural  surtatr.s  aiv  the  seat  of  i)riinarv  inlection,  the  lung  not  being  involved 
until  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  pleura  is  more  or  less  extensively 
studiUxl  with  tubercles,  and  shows  vascular,  new-formed  fibroid  tissue ;  older, 
firm  fibroid  adhesions ;  and  at  points  masses  of  caseating  infiltrated  tissue. 
One  or  both  sides  may  be  involvcil.      Tiiis  form  of  pleurisy  is  very  rare. 

Third.  There  is  a  form  of  primitive  dry  pleurisy  with  great  thickening 
which  rcipiircs  separate  description.  It  begins  insidiously  in  persons  of  mid- 
dle age.  Most  of  the  cases  reported  have  occurred  in  males.  There  is  per- 
sistent pain  at  the  base  of  the  chest,  together  with  the  signs  of  dry  pleurisy. 
The  afi'ection  is  unilateral.  Efi'usion  does  not  occur.  The  area  over  which 
friction-sounds  arc  heard  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  extended  ;  the 
resonance  at  the  base  becomes  impaired ;  there  is  feeble  and  distant  breathing ; 
respiratory  movement  is  restricted  ;  and  progressive  retraction  of  the  side  takes 
place.  The  general  health  is  at  first  not  greatly  impaired.  There  is  no  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  and  the  pulse-rate  is  not  accelerated.  Nutrition,  color, 
anil  energy  may  for  years  remain  little  affected.  Intercurrent  attacks  of  bron- 
chitis occur,  and  chronic  bronchitis  attends  the  later  course  of  the  disease. 
Dyspucea,  especially  upon  exertion,  is  a  prominent  symptom.  The  urine  is 
almost  always  slightly  albuminous.  The  duration  is  from  five  to  thirty  years. 
The  condition  persists  despite  treatment.  The  pleura  is  greatly  thickened, 
especially  at  the  base.  Its  layers  are  fused,  and  it  is  continuous  with  dense 
and  thick  fibrous  bands  which  traverse  the  sclerosed  tissue  of  the  lung. 
Bronchiectasis  of  all  three  varieties,  globular,  fusiform,  and  cylindrical,  is 
encountered,  though  in  some  cases  it  has  been  absent. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark  ^  who  has  ably  defended  the  opinion  that  this  form  of 
primitive  dry  pleurisy  is  non-tuberculous,  arranges  the  pathological  changes  in 
four  groups :  Neo-plastic  pleuritic  membranes,  the  fibroid  lung,  the  bronchi- 
ectatic  lung,  and  the  fibroid  phthisical  lung.  These  cases  do  not  differ  either 
dinically  or  in  their  pathological  anatomy  from  the  condition  which  on  the  one 
hand  follows  certain  forms  of  pleural  effusion,  both  sero-fibrinous  and  puru- 
lent, ending  in  recovery  ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  from  that  found  in  some  of 
the  cases  of  so-called  pleurogenous  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia.  They  cause 
alarm  because  they  are  often  regarded  as  of  tuberculous  origin.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  etiology  of  this  group  of  pleurisies  remains  a  matter  of  dispute.  In 
some  of  the  cases  the  presence  of  tuberculous  infiltration  of  portions  of  the 
lung,  with  caseous  softening  and  cavities,  points  to  a  process  which  may  have 
been  tuberculous  from  the  beginning ;  in  others  neither  tubercles  nor  tubercle- 
bacilli  have  been  discovered.  Nevertheless,  there  are  those  who  regard  this 
primitive  chronic  progressive  fibrosis  of  the  pleura  and  lung  as,  in  a  majority 
of  the  cases,  a  manifestation  of  tuberculosis. 

Pneumothorax. 
Synonyms. — Hydro-pneumothorax  ;  Pyo-pneumothorax. 
Definition. — Air  in  the  pleural  sac.     Air  alone  is  present  in  very  rare 
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instances.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  conditions  are  such  that,  together 
with  the  air,  there  is  either  a  serous  effusion  (hydro-pneumothorax),  or  pus 
(pyo-pneumothorax).  When  blood  is  associated  with  air  in  the  pleura,  the  con- 
dition is  designated  hsemo-pneumothorax. 

Etiology. — Air  may  tind  access  to  the  pleural  cavity  (1)  through  a  perfor- 
ating lesion  of  the  parietal  pleura ;  (2)  through  such  a  lesion  of  the  visceral 
pleura. 

(1)  Pneumothorax  occurs  («)  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest-Avall  ;  (6)  in 
subpleural  abscesses  oj^ening  into  the  pleura  and  externally  ;  and  (c)  in  perfor- 
ation of  the  pleura  through  the  diaphragm,  which  occurs  most  commonly  as 
a  result  of  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  with  secondary  abscess-foi-mation, 
less  commonly  from  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  or  colon,  and  comparatively 
rarely  in  consequence  of  abscess  of  the  liver.  Perforation  of  the  pleura  mav 
occur  also  in  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus. 

(2)  The  lesions  of  the  visceral  pleura  which  result  in  pneumothorax  are — ■- 
(a)  Rupture  of  the  lung  from  traumatism,  especially  contusions  of  the  chest. 
(6)  Spontaneous  rupture  of  air-vesicles  from  straining ;  the  air  in  the  pleura 
may  undergo  resorption,  and  recovery  take  place ;  more  commonly  pleurisy 
and  effusion  result,  (c)  Rupture  of  emphysematous  air- vesicles,  either  in  acute 
emphysema,  such  as  occurs  in  pertussis,  or  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease, 
(f/)  Gangrene  of  the  lung,  pulmonary  abscess,  hsemorrhagic  infarct,  hydatids, 
and  cancer.  These  are  among  the  rarer  morbid  conditions  which  cause  pneu- 
mothorax, (e)  Pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  this  is  by  far  the  most  common 
cause — 90  per  cent,  of  all  cases ;  the  precise  anatomical  condition  is  local 
necrosis  of  the  pleura  involved  in  a  caseating  mass,  or  the  rupture  of  the  wall 
of  a  cavity  situated  at  the  periphery  of  the  lung.  (/)  Perforation  of  the  lung 
from  the  side  of  the  pleura ;  this  accident  occurs  only  in  empyema,  and  results 
in  a  bronchial  fistula. 

Whether  or  not  pneumothorax  may  arise  in  consequence  of  the  evolution 
of  gas  from  a  decomposing  pleural  exudate  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Pneumothorax  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females.  It  may  occur 
at  any  period  of  life  from  infancy  onward,  but  is  much  more  common  in 
adults. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  condition  is  encountered  upon  the  left  side  in  a 
greater  number  of  instances  than  upon  the  right.  Not  infrequently,  owing  to 
the  valve-like  action  of  the  tissues  at  the  seat  of  perforation,  the  air  has  accum- 
ulated in  a  state  of  positive  pressure,  so  that  upon  puncturing  the  chest-wall  it 
escapes  with  a  distinct  sound,  and  with  force  enough  to  blow  out  a  lighted  match. 
The  mediastinum  and  heart  are  displaced  toward  the  opposite  side.  The  lung, 
completely  atelectatic,  is  compressed  Against  the  spine.  The  pleura  is  inflamed, 
and  usually  covered  with  a  fibrinous  exudate  which  is  often  very  abundant.  A 
liquid  effusion,  sometimes  sero-fibrinous,  but  in  most  cases  purulent,  is  present. 
The  perforating  lesion  can  usually  be  discovered.  It  is  generally  in  the  pos- 
tero-lateral  region  of  the  lung  and  between  the  third  and  sixth  ribs.  It  often 
involves  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  lobe.     There  is  usually  a  single  perfora- 
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tion,  though  one  or  more  points  of  necrotic  and  softening  pleura  are  not  rare. 
When  recent  the  actual  opening  is,  as  a  rule,  small  and  of  irregular  outline. 
In  old  cases  the  orifice  may  be  of  consideiable  size,  and  may  communicate  with  a 
bronchus  bv  a  sinus  through  the  pulmonary  tissue.  The  opening  is  often 
valve-like.  In  perforation  from  eujpyemu  pus  may  ooze  through  the  lung 
nuil  escape  byway  of  a  bronchus,  without  the  escape  of  air  into  the  pleural 
cavity. 

Symptomatology. — The  onset  of  pneumothorax  is  usually  sudden.  It 
mav  take  place  iluriug  or  after  an  effort,  as  during  the  act  of  vomiting,  or  in 
a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  In  many  cases  it  occurs  in  the  absence  of  these 
causes  of  res})iratory  stress.  The  invasion  may  be  unattended  with  special 
symptoms,  and  it  occasionally  happens  that  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  pneumo- 
thorax, not  suspected  during  life,  is  discovered  upon  examination  after  death, 
^lore  commonly,  however,  there  is  a  sensation  of  something  having  given  way, 
accompauie<l  by  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  or  in  the  back ;  urgent  dysp- 
noea is  usually  present,  and  symptoms  of  shock,  such  as  pallor,  faintness, 
slight  lividity,  a  rapid  and  feeeble  pulse,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities.  The 
dyspnoea  varies  in  intensity  from  a  little  shortness  of  breath,  scarcely  amount- 
ing to  more  than  discomfort,  to  the  most  urgent  and  agonizing  air-hunger. 
The  grade  of  dyspnoea  depends  partly  upon  the  suddenness  with  which  air 
enters  the  pleural  cavity  and  its  amount,  and  partly  upon  the  power  of  the 
sound  lung  to  carry  on  the  respiratory  function.  It  depends  also,  in  part,  as 
Wilson  Fox  has  pointed  out,  upon  the  condition  of  the  blood,  ^vhich  in 
advanced  states  of  anaemia,  such  as  are  present  in  late  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, requires  a  diminished  amount  of  oxygen.  Sudden  aphonia  sometimes 
develops,  so  that  the  patient  speaks  in  a  whispering  voice,  for  "  want  of 
breath." 

The  physical  signs  vary  according  as  there  is  air  only  in  the  pleural  sac, 
according  to  its  volume  and  tension,  and  when,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  fluid 
also  is  present. 

Inspection  reveals  enlargement  and  immobility  of  the  affected  side.  The 
intercostal  spaces  are  flat  or  bulging,  and  do  not  recede  upon  inspiration.  The 
impulse  of  the  heart  is  displaced.  Distension  may  be  absent  when  there  is  free 
communication  with  the  pleura,  so  that  the  air  enters  and  escapes  without 
hindrance. 

Palpation  shows  great  enfeeblement,  more  commonly  complete  abolition,  of 
the  vocal  fremitus. 

Percussion  yields  resonance  of  tympanitic  quality,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  volume  of  air  in  the  cavity  and  the  degree  of  tension  under 
which  it  is  confined.  Hence  every  variety  of  tympanitic  resonance  may  be 
recognized  over  the  region  of  the  chest  occupied  by  air  in  the  pleura.  The 
sound  may  be  vesiculo-tympanitic,  as  in  emphysema.  In  this  case  the  intra- 
]ileural  tension  is  slight  and  the  lung  is  not  compressed  to  a  high  degree.  It 
is  more  frequently  purely  tympanitic.  Not  rarely  it  is  amphoric,  and  some- 
times ringing  and  metallic.      It  may  vary  in  pitch  when  there  is  a  fistulous 
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communication  with  a  bronchus,  being  liigher  when  the  mouth  is  closed  and 
lower  when  it  is  open.  Under  these  circumstances  the  cracked-pot  sound  may 
in  rare  instances  be  elicited.  When  the  tension  is  considerable  the  resonance 
may  be  very  high-pitched  and  toneless  (flat  tympany),  and  when  it  is  extreme 
resonance  is  lost  and  the  percussion-sound  becomes  dull  or  even  flat.  Want 
of  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  air  or  gas  in  considerable  volume  confined  in  a 
cavity  under  a  condition  of  high  tension  yield  dulness  or  flatness  upon  per- 
cussion has  frequently  led  to  errors  in  diagnosis.  Percussion  over  the  de- 
pendent regions  of  the  chest  yields  dulness  which  is  frequently  modified  in 
degree  by  the  conduction  of  the  overlying  resonance,  and  which  rapidly 
changes  its  level  with  changes  in  the  posture  of  the  patient,  in  this  respect 
differing  from  the  condition  found  in  ordinary  pleural  effusion,  in  which 
the  dulness  is  movable  to  a  less  extent — often  scarcely  at  all — and  always 
much  more  slowly.  *• 

Auscultation  affords  signs  that  are  numerous  and  important.  The  vesicular 
murmur  is  absent.  If  breath-sounds  are  heard,  they  are  not  well  character- 
ized (indeterminate)  and  are  feeble  and  distant.  They  have  also,  both  in  inspi- 
ration and  expiration,  or  in  expiration  only,  an  amphoric  quality.  The 
respiratory  murmur  upon  the  opposite  side  is  often  increased  in  intensity 
(puerile  respiration).  Over  the  compressed  lung,  near  the  spine,  feeble  bron- 
chial breathing  may  be  heard.  Rales  that  are  present  have  a  metallic  char- 
acter. Metallic  tinkling,  described  by  Laennec  as  a  sound  like  that  produced 
by  drops  of  water  falling  into  a  vessel  (gutta  cadens)  or  the  striking  of  a  pin 
on  glass,  is  a  common  phenomenon.  It  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
drops  of  fluid  falling  in  the  pleural  'cavity  or  to  bubbles  of  air  escaping  up- 
ward through  the  fluid.  It  is  probable  that  in  pneumothorax  any  suddenly- 
produced  rale,  either  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  compressed  lung  or  at  the 
orifice  of  the  fistula,  may  under  certain  conditions  acquire  this  character. 

The  vocal  resonance  is  amphoric.  Auscultatory  percussion,  when  practised 
by  the  ordinary  method,  gives  rise  to  a  sign  which  is  noteworthy,  but  which 
when  performed,  as  suggested  by  Trousseau,  by  striking  a  coin  placed  flat  upon 
the  chest  with  another  coin  while  the  ear  of  the  auscultator  is  over  the  air- 
space, is  striking  and  characteristic.  The  soimd  produced  has  a  ringing, 
metallic,  bell-like  quality  not  heard  upon  auscultation  of  the  cliest  under 
other  circumstances. 

Hippocratic  succussion  may  be  produced  when  fluid  is  present.  It  is  a 
splashing  sound  of  ringing,  metallic  character,  heard  when  the  body  of  the 
patient  is  quickly  shaken  or  when  he  makes  sudden  movements.  It  may  be 
heard  only  when  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  chest,  or  at  a  distance,  and  the  suc- 
cussion may  be  felt  both  by  the  patient  and  by  the  hand  of  the  observer  applied 
to  the  chest. 

Physical  examination  shows,  furthermore,  the  signs  of  displacement  of 
adjacent  viscera.  The  heart  is  drawn  or,  in  case  of  intrapleural  pressure, 
pushed  toward  the  opposite  side,  and  the  liver  in  right  pneumothorax  may  be 
depressed  to  a  degree  not  encountered  in  uncomplicated  pleural  effusion. 
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Tho  course  i)f  piuniniothorax  varies  greatly.  Death  may  result  at  once; 
uiore  fre(inently  the  fatal  issue  is  delayed  for  several  days  or  even  for  a  period 
of  weeks.  In  a  consiili>rable  proportion  of  the  cases  the  condition  becomes 
ohronie,  ;nul  life  is  prolonged  for  months  or  years.  Recovery  often  takes  place 
in  pneumothorax  produced  by  trainnatism  and  in  that  form  which  arises  in  the 
course  of  iMupvema,  especially  empyema  due  to  infection  of  the  pleura  by  the 
pneuniococcus. 

Tlie  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax  does  not,  as  a  rule,  present  serious  difficul- 
ties. The  direct  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
the  tvmpanitic  percussion-sound — especially  that  variety  of  it  elicited  by  the 
coin-test — and  the  displacement  of  adjacent  organs.  The  amphoric  voice  and 
metallic  tinkling  are  important  signs.  When  fluid  is  present  Hippocratic  succus- 
sion  has  absolute  diagnostic  significance.  When  the  intrapleural  tension  is 
high,  percussion  may  yield  dulness,  but  the  coin-test  yields  the  usual  bell-like 
sound,  and  if  fluid  be  present  there  is  succussion.  Diaphragmatic  hernia  may 
vield  signs  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  of  circumscribed 
basic  pneumothorax,  and  the  condition  described  by  Leyden  under  the  designa- 
tion pvo-pneumothorax  subphrenica  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  true 
j)neimiothorax.  The  chief  data  in  favor  of  the  former  are  the  history  of  the 
case  as  indicating  previous  abdominal  rather  than  thoracic  disease,  the  absence 
of  cough  and  expectoration,  slight  displacement  of  the  heart,  absence  of  inter- 
costal bulging,  and  obliteration  of  the  area  of  hepatic  or  splenic  dulness, 
together  with  the  signs  of  dowaiw^ard  dislocation  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case,  in  connection  with  the 
phvsical  signs,  will  serve  to  clear  up  any  uncertainty  as  regards  the  differential 
diagnosis  between  pneumothorax  and  intra-pulmonary  cavities  yielding  tymp- 
anitic resonance  upon  percussion,  with  amphoric  phenomena,  except  in  rare 
cases  in  which  the  cavity  is  the  result  of  the  complete  excavation  of  the  greater 
part  or  the  whole  of  a  lobe  or  lung.  Under  these  circumstances  the  physical 
condition  closely  resembles  that  of  pneumothorax.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  bell-like  quality  jn'oduced  by  the  coin-percussion  is  not  heard 
over  a  cavity,  however  large ;  succussion  is  not  heard,  as  a  rule ;  the  intercostal 
spaces  do  not  bulge ;  and  adjacent  organs  are  not  markedly  displaced  away  from 
the  affected  side  of  the  thorax,  as  in  pneumothorax,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
slightly  displaced  tow^ard  it. 

Treatment. — Pain  and  distress  in  suddenly-develoj)ing  pneumothorax  are 
best  relieved  by  the  hypodermic  administration  of  morphine,  and  in  less  acute 
cases  the  same  drug  by  the  mouth.  When  morphine  is  not  well  borne,  codeine 
or  cannabis  Indica  may  be  given  in  its  place.  In  traumatic  cases  in  and  those 
following  strain,  in  persons  previously  in  apparently  good  health,  spontaneous 
recovery  has  often  follow^ed  without  further  intervention.  This  palliative  treat- 
ment also  fulfils  the  indications  in  pneumothorax  supervening  in  the  last  stage 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  may  be  supplemented,  if  the  distress  be  extreme, 
by  the  cautious  administration  of  chloroform  from  time  to  time.  In  any  case 
when  the  signs  point  to  high  intrapleural  pressure,  and  there  is  extreme  dysp- 
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noea  with  lividity,  the  excess  of  accumulated  air  may  be  permitted  to  escape 
by  puncturing  the  chest  with  a  fine  needle.  Cases  of  pneumothorax  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  are  occasionally  encountered  in  which  the  general  symp- 
toms are  ameliorated,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  no  special  treatment  is  required. 
When  the  liquid  is  considerable,  aspiration  must  be  performed,  and  in  cases  of 
hydrothorax  recovery  sometimes  follows.  Other  cases  are  to  be  treated  by  free 
incision,  thorough  drainage,  and  excision  of  the  ribs  when  necessary,  as  in 
ordinary  chronic  empyema. 

Hydrothorax. 

Definition. — An  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavities  with- 
out pleural  inflammation. 

Etiology. — Hydrothorax  is  a  secondary  affection,  and  occurs  especially  in 
nephritis,  disease  of  the  heart,  and  profound  anaemia.  It  often  results  from 
me(^hanical  obstruction  to  the  blood-current  in  the  vena  azygos  or  other  intra- 
thoracic veins  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  tumors  or  similar  causes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Hydrothorax  is  usually  bilateral  in  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys and  when  due  to  anaemia.  The  quantity  in  one  pleural  cavity  is  usually 
greater  than  that  in  the  other.  The  amount  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to 
several  pints.  It  is,  however,  commonly  moderate.  In  heart-disease  one 
pleural  cavity  only  is  usually  implicated ;  if  both,  there  is  commonly 
great  disparity  in  the  amount  of  fluid.  Hydrothorax  from  pressure  may 
iuvolve  one  or  both  sides  of  the  chest.  The  fluid  is  always  clear  and  the 
pleural  membranes  are  smooth.  The  subpleural  tissues  may  be  swollen  and 
oedematous,  in  consequence  of  the  imbibition  of  fluid.  Previous  pleural  adhe- 
sions may  circumscribe  the  fluid,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  free  in  the  cavity.  The 
lung  is  retracted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  transudation.  Hydrothorax 
is  frequent  in  the  terminal  stages  of  visceral  disease,  and  frequently  escapes 
observation  at  the  bedside. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  the  primary  affection  are  present. 
When  transudation  takes  place  there  is  dyspnoea  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  effiision  and  increased  upon  effort.  This  symptom  frequently  amounts  to 
orthopnoea  ;  it  may  be  associated  with  cyanosis,  profuse  clammy  sweating, 
lividity,  and  great  distress  and  anxiety.  Every  effort  may  increase  it.  Pain 
is  absent,  and  cough  is  merely  an  accidental  or  associated  symptom. 

Physical  examination  reveals  the  signs  of  unilateral  or  bilateral  pleural 
effiision,  without  friction-sounds.  In  bilateral  hydrothorax  the  mediastinum 
and  heart  are  little  displaced. 

The  course  of  hydrothorax  may  be  very  acute,  even  rapidly  fatal.  Mod- 
erate hydrothorax,  even  when  double,  may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  giving 
rise  to  urgent  symptoms.  There  is,  however,  constant  danger  of  sudden 
increase.  The  occurrence  of  more  or  less  urgent  dyspnoea  in  disease  of  the 
heart  or  kidneys  or  in  grave  anaemia  is  frequently  due  to  this  form  of  pleiu-al 
effiision. 

Diagnosis. — The  signs  of  eff'usion  in  one  or  both  pleural  sacs  occurring  in 
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the  course  of  eanliac  or  renal  disease,  or  in  anteiuia  or  visceral  cancer,  with  or 
without  dropsy,  and  not  aoeonipanied  with  fever  or  pain,  will  in  the  greater 
number  of  eases  justify  the  diaiJ;nosis  of  hydrothorax. 

Treatment. — It  is  that  of  the  dropsies  with  which  hydrothorax  is  com- 
nioulv  associated.  Limited  ingestion  of  Huid,  coupled  with  the  use  of  saline 
or  other  purees,  may  Ix'  followed  by  disaj)pearancc  of  the  pleural  effusion, 
aloni;  with  the  general  dropsy.  Api)ropriate  treatment  of  the  primary  disease 
is  necessarv.  Verv  often  hvdrothorax  arises  as  a  condition  of  the  terminal 
stat>-e  of  the  underlvinir  disease,  and  is  for  that  reason  not  amenable  to  medici- 
nal  measures  the  efficacy  of  which  has  already  been  exhausted.  In  such  case 
repeated  removal  of  the  fluid  by  aspiration  may  prove  palliative. 

HEMOTHORAX. 

Definition. — A  collection  of  blood  in  the  pleural  sac. 

Hfijmothorax  is  to  be  distinguished  from  hemorrhagic  pleural  effusion  as 
the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process. 

Etiolog-y. — This  condition  is  sometimes  due  to  traumatism  that  causes 
fracture  of  the  ribs  or  laceration  of  the  lung.  It  may  also  arise  from  rupture 
of  the  wall  of  an  aneurism  or  from  any  ulcerative  or  erosive  lesion  of  an  intra- 
thoracic vessel.     Exudative  pleurisy  may  follow  the  eflPusion  of  blood. 

Symptomatolog-y. — The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
and  tiie  rapidity  of  the  hsemorrhage.  When  the  volume  is  large,  and  especi- 
ally when  the  blood  is  rapidly  poured  out,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  any  severe 
haemorrhage,  such  as  pallor,  small,  thready,  or  imperceptible  pulse,  faintness, 
restlessness,  and  sighing  respiration,  together  with  dyspnoea  proportionate  to  the 
mechanical  interference  with  the  respiration.  Pain  may  be  present,  but  it  is  not 
an  invariable  symptom. 

The  physical  signs  are  merely  those  of  an  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pleu- 
ral cavity.     Friction-sounds  are  not  present. 

Course  and  Termination. — It  has  been  experimentally  shown  that  blood 
in  the  pleural  cavity  does  not,  in  the  absence  of  infection,  give  rise  to  inflam- 
mation. Coagulation  takes  place,  and  is  followed  by  resorption  of  the  serous 
fluid,  and  later  of  the  clot.     If  there  be  coincident  infection,  empyema  residts. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  traumatic  cases  terminate  in  recovery.  Hemo- 
thorax resulting  from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  or  the  erosion  of  the  wall  of 
a  large  vessel  is  quickly  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — The  signs  of  pleural  effusion  after  traumatism  of  the  chest, 
especially  if  attended  by  symptoms  of  internal  hemorrhage,  justify  the  diag- 
nosis of  hemothorax.  These  signs  and  symptoms  in  a  case  of  thoracic  aneurism 
or  malignant  disease  of  the  cesophagus  or  of  caries  of  a  rib  would  warrant  the 
same  conclusion. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  cause,  and  is  much  more  favorable  after 
injury  to  the  chest  than  when  the  condition  arises  in  consequence  of  disease  of 
the  intrathoracic  vessels  or  of  malignant  disease.  A  rapidly  formed  and 
large  hemothorax  from  anv  cause  mav  terminate  in  sudden  death. 
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Treatment. — Hseraothorax  of  moderate  volume  resulting  from  traumatism 
should  be  let  alone.  If  of  large  size  and  endangering  the  life  of  the  patient 
by  mechanical  interference  with  respiration,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  draw 
off  the  serous  portion  by  the  aspirator,  or  the  blood  may  be  evacuated  bv 
incision.  If  empyema  follows,  it  should  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  already  laid  down  for  the  management  of  that  affection. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

By   FRANCIS  DELAFIELD. 


Pneumonia. 


The  term  Pneumonia,  or  Pneumonitis,  is  employe<l  to  designate  the  inflam- 
mations of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  as  distinguished  from  tiiose  of  the 
bronchi  and  the  pleura.  By  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  we  mean  the  air-vesi- 
cles, the  air-passages,  and  the  smallest  bronchi. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  forms  of  pneumonia,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  causes,  their  lesions,  and  tlieir  symptoms.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  we  cannot  make  a  scientific  classification  of  the  differ- 
ent forms,  but  have  to  be  contented  to  describe  the  different  varieties  of  pneu- 
monia under  arbitrary  names. 

We  distinguish, -therefore,  Primary  Lobar  Pneumonia;  Secondary  Lobar 
Pneumonia ;  Lobar  Pneumonia  with  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue ; 
Broncho-pneumonia;  Pneumonia  of  Heart  Disease;  Interstitial  Pneumonia; 
Tubercular  Pneumonia;  Syphilitic  Pneumonia. 

Primary  Lobar  Pneumonia. 

Definition. — An  infectious  inflammation,  with  exudation  from  the  blood- 
vessels and  the  growth  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  which  involves  principally  the 
air-spaces  of  the  lungs. 

Synonyms. — Cronpous  pneumonia;  Fibrinous  Pneumonia;  Lung  fever; 
Pneumonitis. 

Etiology. — Lobar  pneumonia  is  a  very  widely  distributed  disease.  There 
are  few  countries  in  which  it  does  not  prevail,  the  mortality  ranging  from  LIO 
to  2.30  per  cent,  for  each  1000  inhabitants.  In  the  United  States  the  disease  is 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  This  the  accom- 
panying table,  based  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  census  reports,  conclusively  shows. 

In  most  countries  in  the  temperate  zone  the  maximum  frequency  of  the 
disease  is  from  February  to  May. 

As  regards  New  York  City,  I  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Board  of 
Health  the  deaths  from  pneumonia  from  March  1,  1871,  to  March  1,  1875 — 
7873  cases.  Nearly  half  tlie  entire  number  was  in  children  under  five  years 
of  age.  The  smallest  mortality  was  in  persons  from  ten  to  twenty  years  old. 
The  majority  of  the  cases  occurred  in  March,  April,  ^lay,  December,  January, 
and  February ;  the  minority  in  June,  July,  and  August. 

In  persons  over  five  years  old  the  curves  of  mortality  are  very  regular, 
and  the  difference  between  the  spring  and  winter  months  and  the  rest  of  the 
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Slates  Wholly  or  In  Great  Part  above 
the  39th  Parallel. 

Per  1000 
Deaths. 

Per  1000 
Inhabitants. 

States  Wholly  or  in  Great  Part  below 
the  39th  Parallel. 

§2 

si 

i  a 

1    Maine     

51.22 
62.46 
58.58 
56.29 
58.23 
55.96 
60.55 
51.61 
44.84 
60.27 
80.66 
77.94 
69.64 
54.55 
55.30 
75.32 
87.30 
55  76 

0.62 
0.96 
0..59 
0.98 
0.78 
0.72 
0.87 
0.,59 
0.58 
0.65 
0.88 
0.96 
0.67 
0.50 
0.39 
0.61 
0.93 
0.34 
0.48 

1.  Delaware     .   . 

56.41 

59.59 

75.66 

71.34 

102.58 

99.54 

113.55 

123.81 

127.21 

94.15 

105.43 

183.42 

112.13 

78.49 

84.03 

103.96 

81.30 

46.77 

60.87 

0  68 

2.  New  Hampshire 

3.  Vermont 

4.  Massachusetts 

5.  Rhode  Island 

6.  Connecticut 

7.  New  York 

8   New  Jersey 

2.  Maryland 

0  70 

3.  Virginia,  West  Virginia    .... 

4.  North  Carolina 

5.  South  Carolina     

6.  Georgia 

7.  Florida 

8.  Alabama 

0.94 
0.80 
1.26 
1.17 
1.39 
1  47 

9.  Pennsylvania . 

10   Ohio  " 

9.  Mississippi ■ 

10.  Lonisana 

1.68 
175 

11.  Indiana 

1'    Illinois 

11.  Texas 

12.  Arkansas 

13.  Kansas 

14.  Kentucky 

15.  Tennessee 

16.  Missouri 

1.58 

2  98 

13.  Michigan 

14.  Wisconsin 

15.  Minnesota 

16   Iowa 

1.49 
0.95 
1.04 
141 

17    Nebraska .... 

17.  Nevada 

1.18 

18    Oreeran 

18.  California 

19.  District  of  Columbia     ..... 

Average 

0  65 

19.  Colorado 

50.67 
61.43 

0.98 

Average    

0.69 

93.70 
32.27 

1.27 

Excess  over  Northern  States    .   .   . 

0.58 

year  very  striking.  In  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age  the  same  law  pre- 
vails. In  children  under  five  years  of  age  the  curves  are  much  less  regular. 
The  curves  of  mortality  in  general  correspond  with  those  of  temperature,  the 
greatest  mortality  with  the  lowest  temperature  and  the  greatest  daily  range  of 
temperature. 

The  disease  may  occur  in  epidemics,  confined  to  prisons,  barracks,  asylums, 
or  involving  certain  districts.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  persons  liv- 
ing an  out-of-door  life  in  the  country  are  less  liable  to  the  disease  than  are 
persons  living  in  the  cities. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  importance  to  determine  whether  pneu- 
monia is  contagious — whether  a  person  suffering  from  the  disease  can  com- 
municate it  to  others.  The  disease  certainly  occurs  in  circumscribed,  local 
epidemics,  and  from  time  to  time  we  see  several  persons  in  one  house  success- 
ively attacked.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  physicians,  nurses, 
and  relatives  who  take  care  of  cases  of  pneumonia  are  not  often  attacked  by 
the  disease.     For  the  present  the  question  must  be  considered  an  unsettled  one. 

For  the  production  of  a  lobar  pneumonia  there  must  be  a  cause  of  inflam- 
mation, such  as  exposure  to  cold,  and  the  growth  of  ])athogenic  bacteria. 
The  organism  most  frequently  found  is  that  described  by  Fraenkel ;  it  is  said 
to  be  found  in  over  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases.  This  same  micro-organism 
is  also  found  with  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  and  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, and  is  present  in  the  saliva  and  nasal  secretions  of  healthy  persons. 
Much  less  frequently  the  pneumococcus  of  Friedliinder  or  the  streptococci 
of  suppuration  are  found. 

The  old  conception  of  pneumonia  was  that  it  was  simply  an  inflammation 
of  the  lung.  Within  a  few  years  the  opinion  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
general  disease,  of  which  the  inflammation  of  the  lung  is  the  characteristic 
lesion,  has  gained  very  general  acceptance.  With  our  present  knowledge  it 
seems  most  probable  that  pneumonia  belongs  to  the  class  of  infectious  inflam- 
mations ;  that  is,  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lung  accompanied  by  the  growth 
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of  pathogenic  bacteria.  Tlie  growth  of  these  bacteria  is  attended  with  the 
formation  of  poisonous  dieniical  prodncts,  and,  according  to  tlie  quantity  and 
virulence  of  these  products,  the  symptoms  of  general  poisoning  are  more  or 
less  marked. 

Children  under  five  years  of  age  usually  have  broncho-pneumonia ;  chil- 
dren between  tht>  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  have  either  broncho-pneumonia  or 
lobar  pneumonia  ;  adults  usually  have  lobar  pneumonia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  iiiHammation,  as  a  rule,  involves  the  whole  of 
one  lobe  or  the  whole  of  one  lung  or  portions  of  both  lungs.  Juergensen, 
from  a  study  of  Q>i^QQ  cases,  gives  the  following  table  to  show  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  the  situation  of  the  lesion : 

Per  cent. 

Riglit  lung 53.70 

"         "     upper  lobe 12.15 

"        "     middle  lobe 1.77 

"        "     lower  lobe      22.14 

"        "     whole  lung 9.35 

Left  lung 38.23 

"        "     upper  lobe • 6.96 

"        "     lower  lobe 22.73 

"        "    whole  lung 8.54 

Both  lungs 8.07 

'•        "     both  upper  lobes 1.09 

"        "     both  lower  lobes 3.34 

The  inflammation  in  acute  lobar  pneumonia  is  of  pure  exudative  type,  cha- 
racterized by  congestion,  emigration  of  white  blood-cells,  diapedesis  of  red 
blood-cells,  and  exudation  of  blood-plasma,  while  the  tissue  of  the  lung 
remains  unchanged.  For  clinical  purposes  it  is  important  to  have  as  distinct 
an  idea  as  possible  of  the  condition  of  the  lung  while  it  is  the  seat  of  such  an 
exudative  inflammation,  so  that  we  describe  the  condition  in  which  the  lung 
is  found  while  the  inflammation  is  going  through  its  regular  stages  of  conges- 
tion, exudation,  and  resolution. 

During  the  first  hours  of  the  inflammation  only  irregular  portions  of  the 
lobe  which  is  to  be  inflamed  are  involved  ;  later,  the  entire  lobe.  The  lung  is 
congested,  oedematous,  tough,  but  not  consolidated.  The  air-spaces  contain 
granular  matter,  fibrin,  pus-cells,  red  blood-cells,  and  epithelial  cells.  The 
epithelium  remaining  on  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces  is  swollen  ;  there  are 
large  numbers  of  white  blood-cells  in  the  capillaries.  The  larger  bronchi  are 
congested,  dry  or  coated  with  mucus ;  the  small  bronchi  contain  the  same 
inflammatory  products  as  do  the  air-spaces.  The  pulmonary  pleura,  as  a  rule, 
is  not  coated  with  fibrin.  This  is  called  the  stage  of  "congestion."  The 
stage  of  congestion,  as  a  rule,  only  lasts  a  few  hours,  but  it  may  be  protracted 
for  several  days. 

When  the  exudation  of  the  inflammatory  products  has  reached  its  full 
development,  the  presence  of  these  products  within  the  air-spaces  and  bronchi 
causes  the  lung  to  be  solid,  and  at  this  time  the  lung  is  said  to  be  in  the  con- 
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dition  of  "  red  hepatization."  The  lung  is  now  consolidated,  red ;  its  cut 
section  looks  granular,  the  granules  corresponding  to  the  plugs  of  inflamma- 
tory matter  within  the  air-spaces.  For  some  time  after  death  the  inflammatory 
products  remain  solid  and  the  cut  section  of  the  lung  dry,  but  later,  with  the 
commencement  of  post-mortem  changes,  these  products  soften  and  the  cut 
section  is  covered  with  a  grumous  fluid.  The  air-vesicles,  the  air-passages, 
the  small  bronchi,  and  sometimes  the  large  bronchi,  are  filled  and  distended 
with  fibrin,  pus-cells,  red  blood-cells,  and  epithelium.  In  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces,  the  blood-vessels  in  their  walls  remain 
pervious.  The  pulmonary  ])leura  is  coated  with  fibrin,  and  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue  of  the  lung  is  infiltrated  with  the  same  substance.  The 
hepatized  lobe  is  increased  in  size,  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  compress  the 
rest  of  the  lung.  About  one-fourth  of  the  fiital  cases  die  in  the  stage  of  red 
hepatization  at  any  time  from  twenty-four  hours  to  eleven  days  after  the 
initial  chill. 

After  the  air-spaces  have  become  completely  filled  with  the  exudation, 
if  the  patient  continue  to  live,  there  follows  a  period  during  which  the  exu- 
date becomes  first  decolorized  and  then  degenerated.  This  is  the  period  of 
"  gray  hepatization."  The  lung  remains  solid  ;  its  color  changes,  first  to  a  mottled 
red  and  gray,  then  to  a  uniform  gray.  The  coloring  matter  is  discharged  from 
the  red  blood-cells  and  the  exudate  begins  to  degenerate  and  soften.  The  lung 
is  found  passing  from  red  to  gray  hepatization  at  any  time  between  the  second 
and  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  disease.  It  is  found  completely  gray  at  any  time 
from  the  fourth  to  the  twenty-fifth  day.  About  one-half  of  the  cases  die  in 
the  condition  of  mottled  red  and  gray  hepatization ;  about  one-fourth,  in  the 
condition  of  gray  hepatization. 

If  the  patients  recover,  the  exudate  undergoes  still  further  degeneration 
and  softening,  and  is  removed  by  the  lymphatics.  This  is  the  stage  of  "  reso- 
lution." It  should  commence  immediately  after  defervescence  and  be  com- 
pleted within  a  few  days.  But  it  may  not  begin  until  a  number  of  days  after 
defervescence,  or  it  may  be  unusually  protracted. 

Modifications  of  the  Inflammation. — The  lung,  instead  of  being 
freed  from  the  exudate  at  the  regular  time,  may  remain  in  the  condition 
of  gray  hepatization  for  weeks. 

The  quantity  of  inflammatory  products  may  be  so  great  that  the  blood- 
vessels are  compressed  and  portions  of  the  lung  become  necrotic. 

There  may  be  an  excessive  production  of  pus-cells,  with  infiltration  of  the 
walls  of  the  air-spaces  and  of  the  stroma  of  the  lung.  The  bronchitis  may  be 
developed  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  involve  not  only  the  bronchi  of  the 
inflamed  lung,  but  also  those  of  the  other  lung.  The  pleurisy  may  be  unduly 
developed  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  pneumonia  or  after  it  has  subsided. 

In  the  lobar  pneumonia  which  accompanies  epidemic  influenza  there  is  often 
an  intense  catarrhal  bronchitis  with  a  large  production  of  rauco-pus,  and  in  some 
cases  an  excessive  congestion  of  the  lung  with  comparatively  little  hepatization. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  pulmonary  pleura  and  in  the  septa  between 
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the  lohnlos  mav  be  filled  with  pus-cells,  and  the  pleura  and  the  septa  infil- 
trated  with  fibrin  and   i)us. 

Tt  is  often  stated  that  lobar  pneumonia  can  be  changed  into  a  tubercular 
pneumonia  or  a  chronic  pneumonia,  but  I  believe  that  the  cases  thus  described 
ai-e  reallv  examples  of  pneumonias  which  were  of  tubercular  or  of  productive 
♦•hnractiM-  from  the  very  outset. 

Symptoms. — Phi/sical  Signs. — Durino;  the  stage  of  congestion  the  lung  is 
more  dense,  but  is  not  consolidated,  the  bronchi  and  some  of  the  air-spaces 
contain  infiammatory  products,  the  pleura  is  not  yet  coated  with  fibrin.  The 
percussion  note,  therefore,  remains  tinchanged  or  its  pitch  becomes  higher,  its 
duration  shorter,  and  its  (juality  less  distinctly  pulmonary.  The  respiratory 
murmur  is  either  rude  or  diminished  in  intensity.  The  inflammatory  products 
in  the  small  bronchi  may  give  a  subcrepitant  rale.     If  the  larger  bronchi  are 
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Temperature,  black  ;  pulse,  red  ;  respiration,  blue. 
Lobar  Pneumonia,  right  lower  lobe  ;  recovery.    Expectant  treatment. 

also  inflamed,  there  may  be  coarse  rales  and  sibilant  and  sonorous  breathing. 
As  there  is  no  fibrin  yet  on  the  pleura,  there  is  no  crepitant  rale.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  during  this  stage  of  a  pneumonia  we  must  expect  that  the 
physical  signs  will  either  not  be  very  marked  or  else  absent  altogether. 

During  the  stages  of  red  and  gray  hepatization  the  air-spaces  and  small 
bronchi  are  filled  with  inflammatory  products  and  impervious  to  air.  The 
larger  bronchi  are  coated  with  mucus  or  filled  with  fibrin.  But,  although  in 
all  cases  the  lung  is  consolidated,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  as  to  the 
quantity  of  inflammatory  products,  the  size  of  the  consolidated  lobe,  the  close- 
ness with  which  its  surface  is  applied  to  the  chest-wall,  and  the  degree  of 
motion  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  pulmonary  pleura  is  coated  with  fibrin; 
occasionally  there  is  serum   in  the  pleural  cavity.       The  percussion  sound, 
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therefore,  is  more  or  less  dull,  or  flat,  or  tympanitic,  or  of  cracked-pot  (pial- 
ity.     Any  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  gives  flatness. 

A  lobe  of  which  the  air-spaces  are  distended  with  exudation,  so  that  the 
lobe  is  increased  in  size  and  its  surface  pressed  closely  against  the  wall  of  the 
chest,  gives  either  marked  dulness,  or  flatness,  or  tympanitic  resonance,  or.  in 
young  persons,  the  cracked-pot  sound. 

The  dulness  on  percussion  is  less  marked,  or  is  even  absent  altogether  if  the 
inflamed  lobe  is  very  much  congested,  but  contains  little  exudation;  if  the 
quantity  of  exudation  is  not  sufficient  to  distend  the  air-spaces  and  increase 
the  size  of  the  lobe ;  if  the  area  of  consolidation  is  small  or  is  situated  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  lung ;  or  if  the  ribs  have  undergone  the  senile  changes 
which  cause  them  to  give  increased  resonance.  It  is  especially  in  old  persons 
that  these  reasons  for  the  absence  of  dulness  on  percussion  often  exist. 

Fig.  44. 
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Lobar  Pneumonia,  left  lower  and  right  upper  lobes ;  recovery.    No  antipyretics  or  quinine  used. 


The  vocal  fremitus  is,  as  a  rule,  increa.sed  over  the  consolidated  lung.  There 
is  no  satisfactory  reason  why  this  should  not  always  be  the  case,  but  as  excep- 
tional conditions  we  find  the  vocal  fremitus  dimini.shed  or  absent. 

Bronchial  breathing  and  bronchophony  should  be  heard  over  the  consoli- 
dated lung,  but  we  may  get  bronchophony  without  bronchial  breathing,  or 
we  may  get  neither  bronchophony  nor  bronchial  breathing.  The  absence  of 
bronchophony  seems  to  be  due  sometimes,  to  the  incomplete  consolidation, 
sometimes  to  the  occlusion  of  the  large  bronchi.  The  absence  of  bronchial 
breathing  may  be  due  to  occlusion  of  the  large  bronchi  or  to  the  absence 
of  movement  of  the  lung.     As  the  crepitant  rale  is  due  to  the  friction  of 
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tlie  fibrin  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  tlie  rale  will  not  he  i)r(Hlu('e(l  unless 
fibrin  is  present  and  the  lun»>;  capable  of  movement.  So  we  find  in  dillerent 
oases  a  threat  ilitierenee  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  crepitant  rale.  In 
some  case^  we  only  get  it  after  couching  or  with  a  forced  inspiration  ;  in  some 
cases  it  is  onlv  heard  at  tiic  beginning  of  red  hepatization  while  the  lung  still 
moves ;  in  some  cases  it  is  heard  throughout  the  stages  of  red  and  gray  hepat- 
ization ;  and  in  some  ciises  it  is  absent  altogether. 

In  the  stage  of  resolution  the  products  of  inHammation  are  softened  and 
rapidlv  absorbed,  the  air  re-enters  the  small  bronchi  and  air-spaces,  the  lung 
moves  more  and  more  freely.  So  with  the  increased  motion  of  the  lung  we 
get  the  crepitant  rale  due  to  the  friction  of  the  pleura.  With  the  softening  of 
the   inflammatory  products  we  get  the  subcrepitant  and  coarse  rales  in  the 

Fig.  45. 
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Temperature,  black;  pulse,  red;  respiration,  blue. 
Lobar  Pneumonia,  right  lower  lobe;  recovery.    Treatment  by  aeonitine  and  digitaline. 

bronchi.  The  bronchial  breathing  and  bronchophony  disappear  if  they  have 
been  present.  Normal  vesicular  breathing  becomes  more  and  more  distinct.  The 
percussion  note  loses  its  dull  or  flat  or  tympanitic  or  cracked-pot  quality,  and 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  normal,  but  yet  the  changes  in  the  per- 
cussion note  last  the  longest  of  all  the  physical  signs,  and  even  long  after  com- 
plete resolution  some  dulness  is  often  present. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  in  old  persons  that  the  physical 
signs  are  the  least  constant  and  the  least  well  marked. 

Rational  Symptoms. — In  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  the  cases  there 
are  prodromic  symptoms.  Chilliness,  a  little  fever,  general  malaise,  and  feel- 
ings of  oppression  about  the  chest  continue  for  from  one  to  four  days.  These 
symptoms  probably  correspond  to  a  protracted  period  of  congestion. 
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In  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  there  are,  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  one  or  more  decided  chills,  and  it  is  from  the  time  of  the  chill  that  we 
count  the  days  of  the  disease. 

The  temperature  rises  at  once,  and  reaches  its  maximum  by  the  afternoon 
of  the  first,  second,  or  third  day  (See  Fig.  45),  but  very  often  the  highest  tem- 
perature of  the  disease  will  be  reached  during  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding 
defervescence.  An  afternoon  temj^erature  of  104°  and  a  morning  temperature 
of  102°  or  103°  F.  are  about  the  normal  temperatures  of  a  lobar  pneumonia. 
A  sudden  rise  of  temperature  during  the  course  of  the  disease  indicates  the 
extension  of  the  pneumonia  or  the  development  of  a  complication.  The  removal 
of  the  patient  from  one  house  to  another  is,  as  a  rule,  followed  by  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature, and  in  persons  not  suffering  from  malarial  poisoning  and  not  taking 

Fig.  46. 
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Temperature,  black  ;  pulse,  red  ;  respiration,  blue. 
Lobar  Pneumonia,  right  lower  lobe  ;  recovery.    Treatment  with  aconitine  and  digitaline. 

antipyretics  there  are  quite  often  irregular  rises  and  falls  of  several  degrees  of 
temperature  which  we  cannot  account  for.  Pneumonias  involving  the  upper 
lobes  usually  have  high  temperatures.  The  height  of  the  temperature  is 
usually  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  but  patients  may  get 
wor.se  with  a  falling  temperature,  or  may  die  with  temperatures  below  the 
normal,  or,  very  rarely,  have  no  rise  of  temperature  througliout  the  disease. 
The  accompanying  charts  show  variations  in  the  ratio  of  temperature,  pulse, 
and  respiration  in  various  conditions  and  under  different  plans  of  treatment. 
Defervescence  may  take  place  at  any  time  from  the  second  to  the  eighteenth 
day  of  the  disease.  It  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  seventh  day  ;  next  on  the 
fifth,  eighth,  sixth,  and  ninth  days,  in  order.  The  fall  of  temperature  usually 
begins  in  the  evening,  and  within  from  six  to  forty-eight  hours  it  reaches  the 
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normal  or  lor  a  time  falls  below  it.  Ocoasioiially  a  rapid  dofervoscence  with  a 
iall  of  t(Miipcratnro  to  97°  or  96°  F.  is  attended  with  so  much  prostration  and 
such  a  feeble  lieart-aetion  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  alarming.  It  is 
saiil  that  epistaxis,  luematuria,  or  luemorrh age  from  the  bowels  may  accompany 
defervescence. 

In  the  pneumonias  which  complicate  e[)idemi('  influenza  there  may  be  no 
marked  defervescence,  but  a  gradual  fall  of  temperature  extending  over  many 
days,  and  in  some  eases  the  fever  persists  after  the  pneumonia  has  resolved. 

A  rise  of  temperature  after  several  days  of  partial  or  complete  defer- 
vescence usually  means  pleurisy  or  emi)yema,  but  it  may  indicate  a  fresh 
]Mieumonia,  abscess  of  the  lung,  or  gangrene  of  the  lung. 

The  condition  of  the  heart's  action  and  that  of  the  pidse  are  of  great  im- 
]H>rtance.  In  a  favorable  case  tiie  j)ulse  ought  to  be  about  100  to  the  minute, 
and  fairly  full.    A  pulse  of  over  120  is  always  cause  for  anxiety.    The  liability 

Fig.  48. 
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Lobar  Pneumonia,  right  lower  lobe;  death.  Com- 
plicated by  acute  gastro-enteritis  and  by  peri- 
tonitis. 


Temperature,  black;  pulse,  red;  respiration, 

blue. 
Lobar  Pneumonia,  right  upper  lobe;  recovery. 
Expectant  treatment. 


of  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  either  gradual  or  sudden,  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  of  pneumonia.  It  is  not  certain  what  the  cause  of  the  heart 
failure  is,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  due  to  the  effects  of  the  poison  pro- 
duced by  the  pathogenic  bacteria  of  the  disease. 

The  character  of  the  heart  failure  resembles  that  of  diphtheria  :  either  the 
pulse  gradually  becomes  more  rapid  and  feeble  or  there  is  a  sudden  cessation  of 
the  heart's  action.  The  liability  to  heart  failure  seems  ordinarily  to  begin  on  the 
third  day  of  the  pneumonia,  and  to  be  greatest  on  the  day  before  defervescence. 

In  persons  already  suffering  from  chronic  endocarditis  the  danger  of  heart 
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failure  is  very  great ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  old  aortic  or  mitral 
stenosis  may  exist  without  a  murmur. 

A  complicating  pericarditis,  as  a  rule,  increases  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

The  breathing  during  the  invasion  of  the  disease  is  rapid  and  ojtpressed. 
As  the  disease  progresses  the  character  of  the  bi-eathing  varies  with  the  severity 
of  the  case.  Rapid,  labored,  and  insufficient  breatJiing  indicates  either  inflam- 
mation of  a  large  part  of  the  lung,  excessive  congestion  of  the  lung,  an  intense 
general  bronchitis,  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  or  an  intense  pleurisy  or  peri- 
carditis. 

Cough  may  be  developed  as  one  of  the  first  symptoms,  or  come  on  at  any 
time  in  the  disease,  or  be  deferred  until  resolution  has  commenced.  In  old 
persons  the  cough  is  often  slight  or  absent  altogether. 

The  characteristic  sputa  of  pneumonia  are  little  rounded,  viscid  pellets  of 
red,  yellow,  or  brownish  color,  mixed  with  thin,  fluid  mucus,  the  so-called 
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rusty  sputa.  In  rare  cases,  with  a  severe  invasion,  the  patients  may  cough  up 
a  little  pure  blood  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  In  the  bad  cases  the  sputa 
are  changed  and  the  patients  cough  up  considerable  ((uantities  of  thin,  dark- 
colored  fluid.  In  some  cases  throughout  the  disease  there  will  be  nothing  but 
a  little  white  mucus  coughed  up  from  time  to  time.  In  cases  with  an  excessive 
catarrhal  bronchitis  the  quantity  of  expectoration  may  be  very  large  and  like 
that  of  an  ordinary  bronchitis.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual,  especially  in  old 
people,  for  the  expectoration  to  be  absent  altogether. 

Pain  over  the  inflamed  lung,  referred  to  the  region  below  the  nipple,  is 
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clovclojH'il  Mithin  twt'lvt'  hours  afU'i-  the  initial  chill  in  the  niajority  of  eases, 
and  alter  three  or  lour  days  gradually  disappears.  This  pain  is  sometimes  so 
intense  as  to  be  for  a  time  the  principal  symptom.  In  some  })ersons,  however, 
there  is  no  pain  until  resolution  eommences  and  the  cough  becomes  troublesome. 
Ill  olil  persons  there  is  often  nt)t  only  an  absence  of  [)ain,  but  there  arc  no 
abnormal  sensations  whatever  in  the  chest. 

The  appearance  of  the  face  is  characteristic.  There  is  a  deep-red  flush  at 
about  the  centre  of  each  cheek,  and  the  expression  of  the  face  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  anxiety  and  apathy. 

The  skin  may  be  either  hot  or  dry  or  bathed  in  perspiration  throughout 
the  disease. 

The  tongue  is  coated  with  a  white  fur,  but  in  the  favorable  cases  remains 
moist.     A  dry  tongue  indicate^  a  severe  form  of  the  disease. 

Headache,  restlessness,  and  sleeplessness  are  troublesome  during  the  first 
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Temperature,  black  ;  pulse,  red  :  respiration,  blue. 
Lobar  Pneumonia,  entire  left  lung  ;  death. 


days  of  the  disease  in  many  of  the  patients.  Delirium  and  stupor  belong  to 
the  severe  cases.  The  alcoholic  patients  often  have  an  active  delirium  or 
delirium  tremens.     Old  persons  often  become  apathetic  or  mildly  delirious. 

The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  often  attended  with  vomiting,  less  frequently 
with  diarrhoea. 

The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity  and  high-colored.  It  often  contains  a 
little  albumin  and  a  fcAv  casts,  due  to  acute  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  It 
is  said  that  sodium  chloride  and  some  other  inorganic  salts  are  diminished  in 
quantity. 

Complications. — kX  any   time  in  the  course  of   a  pneumonia  or  after 
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detbrveseeiice  tlieiv  may  be  dcvelopod  ploiivisy  with  clfusion  or  cMnpyoma  on 
the  samo  side  as  the  pneumonia,  'I'he  ordinary  course  is  tor  the  patient  to 
get  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of"  his  pneumonia  and  behave  as  if  he  were 
about  to  get  well,  but  yet  without  complete  det'ervescence.  After  a  few  days 
the  temperature  rises  a  little  with  ])leurisy  with  effusion,  a  good  deal  with 
empyema.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  fiuid  in  the  })leural  cavity,  but 
very  often  bronchial  breathing  and  bronchophony  are  heard  below  the  level 
of  the  fluid. 

A  catarrhal  bronchitis  involving  the  larger  bronchi  of  both  lungs  is  not 
infrequent,  especially  with  the  pneumonia  of  epidemic  influenza.  The  patients 
cough  up  large  quantities  of  mucus,  often  mixed  with  blood.  Coarse  rales  and 
sibilant  and  sonorous  breathing  can  often  be  heard  t)ver  both  lungs.  The  dys- 
pnoea is  more  troublesome,  tiie  temperature  higher,  and  the  tendency  to  heart 
failure  and  venous  congestion  more  decided.     (See  Fig.  50.) 

Acute  pericarditis  is  a  serious  complication.  It  may  be  that  there  will  be 
nothing  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  heart,  and  the  case  seems  only 
to  be  a  pneumonia  of  severe  type ;  or  there  may  be  decided  prsecordial  pain,  a 
rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  a  pericardial  friction  sound,  rapid  breathing,  and 
cyanosis.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  syryptoms  of  the  pericarditis  are 
more  marked  than  those  of  the  pneumonia,  so  that  it  is  even  possible  for  the 
pneumonia  to  be  overlooked. 

A  previously-existing  chronic  endocarditis  adds  much  to  the  dangers  of 
pneumonia.  The  heart's  action  is  likely  to  be  disturbed  and  the  condition  of 
general  venous  congestion  established.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  such  cases 
that  a  well-marked  mitral  or  aortic  stenosis  may  give  no  murmur  at  all. 

Acute  meningitis  is  an  infrequent  complication,  but  a  very  fatal  one.  It 
may  run  its  course  without  giving  any  distinctive  symptoms,  or  the  delirium 
may  be  more  active,  with  contractions  of  groups  of  muscles  or  general  con- 
vulsions. 

Jaundice  is  seen  both  in  mild  and  in  severe  cases.  It  seems  to  be  a  non- 
obstructive jaundice  without  symptoms.  Acute  degeneration  of  the  kidneys 
of  mild  type  is  of  ordinary  occurrence.  It  seems  to  do  the  patients  no  harm, 
and  to  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  except  the  presence  of  albumin  and  casts  in 
the  urine. 

Acute  exudative  nej^hritis  is  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence.  It  is 
not  likely  to  prove  fatal  of  itself,  but  it  may  add  to  the  dangers  of  the 
pneumonia. 

Persons  already  suffering  from  chronic  nephritis  are  very  unfavorable  sub- 
jects for  an  attack  of  pneumonia  ;  not  many  of  them  recover.  Quite  often 
the  chronic  nephritis  is  one  which  has  given  no  symptoms  until  the  time  of 
the  pneumonia. 

The  Course  of  the  Disease. — 1.  The  Regular  discs. — These  cases  may 
be  mild  or  severe,  they  may  terminate  in  recovery  or  in  death,  but  they  all 
have  this  in  common,  that  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  an  inflammation  of 
the  lung  with  comparatively  little  evidence  of  general  poisoning.     The  disease 
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begins  with  the  chills,  rapid  rise  of  temperature,  sleeplessness  and  restlessness, 
vomiting,  pain  in  the  side,  cough,  expectoration,  and  dyspnoea.  These  symp- 
toms continue  either  mildly  or  severely  ;  after  the  third  day  comes  the  liability 
to  heart  failure,  and  finally  at  the  regular  times  comes  defervescence  or  death. 
The  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  luno- 
involved  and  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation. 

2.  The  Infectious  Cases. — In  these  cases  the  symptoms  have  no  necessary 
relation  with  the  extent  of  lung  involved ;  in  many  of  them  only  a  part  of 
one  lobe  is  inflamed.  The  patients  behave  as  if  they  were  poisoned.  Their 
prostration  is  marked,  the  emaciation  rapid.  The  temperatures  are  high,  the 
heart's  action  is  rapid  and  feeble,  the  tongue  is  dry,  the  cerebral  symptoms  are 
marked,  and  the  disease  is  very  usually  fatal. 

3.  The  rational  symptoms  run  their  regular  course,  but  the  physical  signs 
are  slow  in  developing,  so  that  it  may  be  as  much  as  eight  days  before  they 
are  really  well  marked. 

4.  The  inflammation,  instead  of  remaining  confined  to  the  lobe  in  which  it 
began,  may  extend  to  other  portions  of  the  lungs.  Each  extension  of  the 
inflammation  is  attended  with  an  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms. 

5.  There  are  rare  cases  in  which  nearlv  the  whole  of  both  lungs  becomes 
at  once  inflamed;  the  interference  with  breathing  is  overwhelming,  and  death 
results  very  soon. 

6.  Resolution,  instead  of  beginning  within  one  or  two  days  after  deferves- 
cence, as  it  should,  may  be  delayed  for  from  one  to  ten  weeks.  And  yet  even 
after  these  long  periods  the  inflammatory  products  may  be  absorbed. 

7.  In  some  cases,  not  necessarily  belonging  to  either  the  infectious  or  the 
alcoholic  classes,  the  delirium  is  an  unusually  marked  symptom.  In  some  of 
these  patients  the  delirium  continues  for  some  days  after  defervescence  or  even 
after  resolution  is  completed.  In  a  few  cases  the  delirium  is  succeeded  by 
permanent  insanity. 

8.  Persons  already  suffering  from  chronic  alcoholism,  if  they  have  an 
attack  of  lobar  pneumonia,  are  likely  to  have  high  temperature,  active  delir- 
ium, or  delirium   tremens. 

9.  The  pneumonia  of  old  persons  often  runs  an  irregular  course.  The 
extent  of  lung  inflamed  may  be  small  and  the  physical  signs  uncertain — a 
little  dulness  on  percussion,  a  few  subcrepitant  rales,  a  diminished  intensity  of 
breathing,  or  even  no  physical  signs  at  all.  The  patients  usually  have  chill- 
iness or  a  distinct  chill  to  mark  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  more  or  less 
fever  while  it  is  running  its  course.  The  appetite  is  lost,  and  there  may  be 
nausea  and  vomiting.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  often  feeble.  Either  stupor 
or  a  niild  delirium  is  often  present.  The  prostration  is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  lung  inflamed.  The  characteristic  cough,  expectoration,  and  pain 
in  the  chest  are  absent  altogether  or  imperfectly  developed ;  even  the  breath- 
ing may  not  be  at  all  changed.  The  disease  is,  however,  very  fatal  in  old 
persons,  and  some  of  them  die  quite  suddenly  after  seeming  to  be  only  mod- 
erately sick  for  a  few  days. 
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10.  The  pneumonia  which  aeeonipanies  epidemic  influenza  has,  in  New 
York,  presented  certain  pecuHarities.  In  many  cases  there  was  an  intense 
catarrhal  inflammation  ol"  the  hu'ger  bronchi  or  both  lungs,  with  profuse 
expcH'toration  of  mucus  and  more  or  less  blood.  Some  of  tlie  fatal  cases  showed 
verv  niarl^t'd  congestion  of  the  inflamed  lung,  with  comparatively  little  con- 
solidation ;  and  this  correspontled  with  an  imperfect  development  of  the  phys- 
ical signs  of  consolidation  during  the  patient's  life.  Very  often  there  was  no 
regidar  defervescence,  but  a  slow  fall  of  temperature  extending  over  a  number 
of  days,  and  sometimes  not  reaching  the  normal  until  after  resolution  was  com- 
pleted. In  some  cases  the  whole  duration  of  the  disease  was  unusually  long, 
and  defervescence  and  resolution  did  not  take  place  until  after  three  or  four 
wtM?ks  (See  Fig.  52).  Failure  of  the  heart's  action,  with  venous  congestion  of 
the  lungs  and  other  viscera,  was  often  present.  The  pneumonia  was  followed 
by  emj)yema  in  an   unusually   large  number  of  cases. 

11.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  changed  by  the  complicating  lesions — 
meningitis,   bronchitis,  pleurisy,   pericarditis,  endocarditis,  or   nephritis. 

Modes  of  Death. — The  patients  die  with  heart  failure ;  from  the  extent  of 
the  inflammation;  from  general  poisoning;  from  one  of  the  complications; 
or  from  thrombosis  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

Duration. — In  the  cases  which  recover  defervescence  takes  place  at  any 
time  from  the  second  to  the  thirty-second  day,  most  frequently  on  the  seventh 
or  fifth.  Resolution  is  accomplished  within  a  few  days  after  this,  but  may  be 
delayed  up  to  ten  weeks. 

In  the  fatal  cases  death  may  take  place  at  any  time  within  the  limits  of  five 
hours  and  thirty  days — most  frequently  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  days. 
In  persons  over  seventy  years  old  death  is  most  common  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  days. 

The  mortality  from  pneumonia  is  a  considerable  one,  ranging  in  hospitals 
from  12  to  34  per  cent.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  the  disease 
is  more  fatal  now  than  it  was  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  this  accurately.  A  study  of  this  subject  has  been  made  by  Drs. 
Townsend  and  Coolidge,  who  have  worked  up  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  from  1822  to  1889.  They  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1.  In  the  one  thousand  cases  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  treated  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  from  1822  to  1889  there  was  a  mortality  of  25  per 
cent. 

2.  The  mortality  has  gradually  increased  from  10  per  cent,  in  the  first 
decade  to  28  in  the  present  decade. 

3.  This  increase  is  deceptive,  for  the  following  reasons,  all  of  which  were 
shown  to  be  causative  of  a  large  mortality : 

(a)  The  average  age  of  the  patients  has  been  increasing  from  the  first  to  the 
last  decade. 

(6)  The  relative  number  of  complicated  and  delicate  cases  has  increased, 
(c)  The  relative  number  of  intemperate  cases  has  increased. 
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((/)  The  relative  number  of  foreigners  has  increased. 

4.  These  causes  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  entire  rise  in  the  mortality. 

5.  Treatment,  which  was  heroic  before  1850,  transitional  between  1850  and 
1860,  and  expectant  and  sustaining  since  1860,  has  not,  therefore,  influenced 
the  mortality- rate, 

6.  Treatment  has  not  influenced  the  duration  of  the  disease  or  of  its  conva- 
lescence. 

Treatment. — Lobar  pneumonia  is  a  disease  for  which  there  is  no  routine 
treatment  applicable  to  every  case  ;  on  the  contrary,  much  judgment  is  required 
to  decide  what  is  the  best  way  of  managing  each  patient. 

As  a  rule,  all  the  patients  are  to  be  kept  in  bed  and  on  a  fluid  diet  mitil  the 
temperature  has  fallen  to  the  normal  and  the  exudate  has  disappeared  from 
the  lung.  But  there  are  cases  in  which,  even  while  the  inflammation  is  active, 
a  little  scraped  beef  improves  the  heart-action  ;  and  in  patients  in  whom  def- 
ervescence or  resolution  is  delayed  for  an  unusually  long  time  it  may  be  wise 
to  give  solid  food  and  to  allow  the  patient  to  sit  up  before  the  usual  time. 

The  headache,  sleeplessness,  and  general  discomfort  may  require  the  use  of 
opium,  sulphonal,  the  bromides,  or  chloral. 

For  the  excessive  pain  in  the  side  large  poultices,  repeated  every  two  hours, 
and  hypodermics  of  morphine  are  to  be  used. 

For  the  feeble  heart  we  employ  alcoholic  stimulants,  digitalis,  caffeine,  or 
strophanthus.  A  very  good  combination  is  5  grains  of  potassium  iodide,  1 
minim  of  fluid  extract  of  digitalis,  and  20  minims  of  fluid  extract  of  con- 
vallaria,  given  together  every  three  hours. 

When  there  is  excessive  congestion  of  the  lungs,  with  great  dyspnoea  and 
many  coarse  and  subcrepitant  rales  all  over  the  lungs,  relief  can  be  obtained 
by  repeated  dry  cupping,  by  hypodermic  injections  of  one- fiftieth  of  a  grain  of 
nitro-glycerin,  or  by  20-drop  doses  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica. 

If  there  is  a  good  deal  of  general  catarrhal  bronchitis,  the  patients  can  be 
benefited  by  dry  cupping  or  by  the  use  of  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  ipecac  every 
hour. 

For  the  exudative  inflammation  of  the  lungs  the  plans  of  treatment  most 
frequently  adopted  are : 

Venesection  employed  once  or  repeated  several  times,  the  quantity  of 
blood  taken  to  be  considerable.  This  plan  is  not  often  employed  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Large  doses  of  calomel,  12  to  30  grains,  placed  dry  on  the  tongue — from 
one  to  four  such  doses.  This  plan  seems  to  answer  well  for  some  cases, 
to  be  of  no  use  in  others,  and  is  attended  with  risk  of  producing  sali- 
vation. 

Small  doses  of  calomel,  \  to  1  grain  given  every  hour  up  to  six  doses.  This 
seems  to  be  of  moderate  efficacy. 

Drachm-doses  of  magnesium  sulphate,  given  every  hour  up  to  eight  doses. 
This,  again,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  value. 

The  employment  of  either  tincture  of  aconite  or  tincture  of  veratrum  viride, 
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in  (loses  of  from  2  to  5  drops,  at  first  everv  hour  iiml  later  at  longer  intervals, 
has  given  good  results  in  the  hands  of  some  physicians. 

Cold  affusions  to  the  chest,  cold  baths,  blisters,  the  antipyretic  drugs,  qui- 
nine, :ui(l  earbonate  of  ammonium  have  all  been  much  used,  but  are  all  of 
iloubtful  efficacy. 

The  treatment  of  the  exiulative  inflammation  which  seems  to  me  the  most 
satisfactorv  is  that  by  the  combined  use  of  aconitine,  digitaliue,  and  whiskey. 
The  aconitine  and  digitaliue  used  are  those  made  by  Merck.  The  dose  is|-m. 
gm.  (gr.  ^J^)  of  aconitine  and  ^  m.  gm.  (gr.  ^{ya)  of  digitaline  in  tablets;  the  two 
drugs  are  given  together.  The  frequency  of  the  dosing  is  regulated  by  the  pulse. 
Wc  endeavor  to  get  a  pulse  of  about  80  and  of  good  quality.  In  order  to  do  this 
it  mav  be  necessary  to  give  the  drug  eveiy  fifteen  minutes,  every  half  hour,  every 
hour,  or  every  two  hours,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  pulse  be  slow  enough,  but 
too  feeble,  whiskey  must  be  given  at  regular  intervals.  It  is  not  safe  to  fol- 
low this  plan  of  treatment  unless  the  })atieut  can  be  watched.  If  it  be  carried 
too  far,  the  pulse  may  fall  to  30  and  the  patient  pass  into  a  condition  approach- 
ing collapse.  This  plan  of  treatment  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  service  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  lung  inflamed,  nor  in  the  (iases  which  are  complicated  by  pericarditis.  Such 
])atients  are  not  benefited  by  any  treatment,  and  are  very  apt  to  die. 

It  is  for  the  patients  of  this  class  that  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  with  the  inoculation  of  the  blood-serum  of  persons  who  have  passed  the 
crisis  of  a  pneumonia  hold  out  some  promise.  The  theory  is,  that  the  blood- 
serum  of  such  persons  (^pntains  an  antitoxic  substance  capable  of  neutralizing 
the  poison  produced  by  the  growth  of  the  pneumococci. 


Secondary  Lobar  Pneumonia. 

Definition. — An  exudative  inflammation  involving  one  or  more  lobes  of 
one  or  both  lungs,  occurring  in  persons  already  suffering  from  some  disease 
or  injury. 

Etiolog-y. — Persons  who  are  confined  to  bed  by  an  infectious  disease,  by 
injuries  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  by  surgical  operations, 
or  by  severe  injuries  are  liable  to  have  venous  congestion  of  the  dependent  por- 
tions of  the  lung  and  to  inhale  substances  and  streptococci  which  can  irritate 
the  lung.  In  this  way  they  often  contract  either  a  true  broncho-pneumonia  or 
a  pneumonia  which  somewhat  resembles  a  lobar  pneumonia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  inflammatory  process  involves  irregular  areas  of 
one  or  of  both  lungs.  We  find  these  areas  after  death  in  the  condition  of  red 
or  gray  hepatization  and  surrounded  by  congested  lung,  but  no  complete  con- 
solidation of  an  entire  lobe.  The  inflammation  is  of  exudative  type,  with 
fibrin,  pus,  epithelium,  and  streptococci  in  the  air-spaces  and  small  bronchi. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  the  pneumonia  can  hardly  be  said  to  give 
either  rational  symptoms  or  physical  signs.  We  find  the  lesion  af^cr  death, 
but  are  not  certain  of  its  existence  during  life.     In  some  cases,  however,  there 
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are  chills,  fever,  rapid  breathing,  pain,  cough,  and  expectoration,  with  the  phys- 
ical signs  of  bronchitis  or  of  consolidation  of  small  portions  of  the  lung. 
The  treatment  of  such  a  pneumonia  is  unsatisfactory. 

Lobar  Pneumonia,  with  the  Formation  of  Connective  Tissue. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  some  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  lung  there  is 
a  production  of  new  connective  tissue  around  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels, 
in  the  septa  between  the  lobules,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces.  It  is  not 
so  well  known  that  in  these  same  forms  of  pneumonia  there  may  be  also  a 
production  of  new  connective  tissue  in  the  cavities  of  the  air-spaces  and  of 
the  small  bronchi.  This  new  tissue  either  grows  directly  from  the  walls  of 
the  air-spaces  or  is  formed  out  of  plugs  of  coagulated  matter  and  of  cells 
which  are  formed  within  their  cavities. 

Such  a  productive  pneumonia  has  been  recognized  under*  a  variety  of 
names — gray  induration,  fibroid  induration,  cirrhosis,  interstitial  pneumonia, 
chronic  pneumonia,  desquamative  pneumonia,  parenchymatous  pneumonia, 
etc.  If  we  look  over  all  the  different  lungs  in  which  such  a  productive 
pneumonia  has  been  developed,  we  find  that  they  car  be  classified  as 
follows  : 

1.  A  productive  pneumonia  associated  with  the  growth  of  tubercle 
bacilli. 

2.  A  productive  pneumonia   associated  with  the  growth  of  actinomyces. 

3.  A  productive  pneumonia  due  to  the  inhalation  of  particles  of  coal  or 
of  stone. 

4.  A  productive  pneumonia  caused  by  constitutional  syphilis. 

5.  A  productive  pneumonia  secondary  to  changes  in  the  pleura. 

6.  Broncho-pneumonia. 

7.  A  special  form  of  lobar  pneumonia. 

It  is  concerning  this  last  variety  of  productive  pneumonia  that  our  infor- 
mation is  the  least  exact,  and  it  is  to  this  variety  that  I  wish  especially  to  call 
attention.  The  ordinary  belief  has  been  that  it  is  possible  for  a  regular  exu- 
dative lobar  pneumonia,  instead  of  resolving,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  chronic 
productive  inflammation.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  regular  exuda- 
tive lobar  pneumonia  terminates  only  in  resolution  or  in  death,  and  that  lobar 
pneumonia  with  the  production  of  new  connective  tissue  is  from  the  first  a 
special  form  of  inflammation  of  the  lung.  My  reason  for  this  belief  is  that 
I  have  seen  a  number  of  lungs  which  seem  to  show  the  difi'erent  stages  of  the 
inflammatory  process. 

The  literature  on  the  subject  is  not  very  abundant.  Charcot^  describes 
this  condition  as  following  one  or  more  attacks  of  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia. 
Coupland  ^  gives  a  very  good  description  with  drawings,  and  believes  tliat  the 
new  tissue  is  formed  from  the  intra-alveolar  exudation  of  ordinary  lobar  pneu- 
monia.    Kidd^  describes  two  cases  with  a  subacute  history  which  he  regards 

1  Rev,  Mem.  de  Med.  et  Chir.,  1878,  p.  776.         ^  y^.^j,^,,  /^owc/.  Path.  Soc,  vol.  xxx.  p.  224. 
^  Lancet,  April  5,  1890. 
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as  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  terminating  in  induration.  Buhl '  considers  the 
disease  to  he  a  j)rimary  one,  which  runs  a  subacute  course  and  has  nothing  to 
d(»  with  (inHiiarv  pneumonia.  Ileitler^  gives  an  account  of  the  disease  as 
observed  in  live  cases.  The  deveh)pment  of  the  disease,  he  says,  is  more  or 
less  acute,  witii  t'cver,  dyspnoea,  cough,  prostration,  sometimes  rigors  ;  the  con- 
stitutional depression  is  nuich  less  marked  than  in  acute  pneumonia.  The 
fever  is  irrcguhir,  and  not  over  102°  F.  The  sputum  is  mucous,  muco-puru- 
lent,  or  fetid.  In  two  of  the  cases  then^  was  retraction  of  the  wall  of  the 
thorax.  The  consolidation  involved  in  three  cases  the  right  upper  lobe,  in 
one  case  the  whole  right  lung,  in  one  case  the  lower  right  lobe.  The  hepa- 
tization was  smooth,  with  necrotic  and  cheesy  areas  and  cavities.  The  course 
of  the  disease  was  subacute,  but  with  an  acute  invasion,  lasting  from  fifty  days 
to  nine  months  and  nineteen  days.  Wagner^  has  described  six  cases  appar- 
ently belonging  to  this  group,  nmning  a  subacute  course  with  retraction  of  the 
wall  of  the  chest,  but  terminatins;  in  recoverv. 

I  have  seen  twelve  cases  which  seem  to  belong  to  this  group,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  there  is  a  form  of  lobar  pneumonia  which  is,  from  the  outset,  ana- 
tomically distinct  from  the  ordinary  form.  It  is  from  the  first  an  exudative 
inflammation  with  the  production  of  new  tissue,  not  a  simple  exudative  inflam- 
mation. Such  an  inflammation  naturally  lasts  longer  and  is  more  likely  to 
become  chronic  than  is  the  case  with  a  simple  exudative  inflammation.  I  can 
see  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia  the  pus  and  fibrin 
are  ever  replaced  by  comiective  tissue. 

The  development  of  the  lesion  seems  to  be  as  follows  : 

1 .  Congestion  of  the  lung ;  exudation  of  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus  into  some 
of  the  air-spaces ;  the  formation  in  other  air-spaces  of  irregular  plugs  with 
prolongations  from  one  space  into  others,  the  plugs  composed  of  a  nearly 
homogeneous  or  finely-fibrillated  material,  none  of  them  large  enough  to  fill 
or  distend  the  air-spaces ;  a  swelling  and  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  air- 
spaces, with  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  e])ithelial  cells 
which  cover  them ;  more  or  less  general  catarrhal  bronchitis ;  fibrin  on  the 
pulmonary  pleura. 

2.  Xew  cells,  of  the  type  of  connective-tissue  cells,  are  formed  in  the 
plugs ;  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces  are  more  swollen,  and  may  be  infiltrated 
with  small  round  cells ;  new  blood-vessels  are  formed  in  the  plugs  which  can 
be  artificially  injected  from  the  pulmonary  vessels.  The  gross  appearance  of 
the  lung  at  this  time  is  usually  characteristic.  One  or  more  lobes  are  con- 
solidated ;  they  are  not  large  as  in  ordinary  pneumonia;  their  color  is  red  or 
gray  ;  the  cut  surface  is  smooth,  not  granular. 

•  3.  The  growth  of  new  connective  tissue  within  the  air-spaces,  in  their 
walls,  and  along  the  arteries  and  bronchi  is  so  extensive  that  many  of  the 
air-spaces  are  obliterated.  The  surfiice  of  the  lung  is  now  covered  with  con- 
nective-tissue  adhesions;  the    bronchi    contain    muco-pus ;    the  lung    is   red, 

1  Buhl,  Briefe,  p.  47.  ^  Wiener  med.  Wocheiischn'ft,  1884  and  1886. 

^  Beutsch.  Arch./,  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxxiii.     V.  Kahlden  Ziegler's  Beitriige,  xiii.  p.  279. 
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mottled  with  white  or  gray  or  black  ;  it  is  dense  and  hard ;  portions  of  it 
may  be  necrotic  or  cheesy  or  broken  down  into  cavities. 

Four  of  my  cases  illustrate  the  first  period  of  the  development  of  the 
lesions  : 

Case  1.  The  duration  of  the  disease  was  ten  days.  The  entire  left  lung 
was  consolidated,  small,  smooth,  of  gray  color,  with  fibrin  coating  the  pul- 
monary pleura.  The  right  lower  lobe  was  partly  hepatized  and  red.  The 
walls  of  the  air-spaces  were  thickened  and  coated  with  epithelial  cells.  There 
was  a  growth  of  new  connective  tissue  around  the  bl(jod-vessels  and  bronchi. 
The  air-spaces  contained  small  anastomosing  plugs  of  a  nearly  homogeneous 
matter. 

Case  2.  The  duration  of  the  disease  was  seventeen  days.  The  left  lower 
lobe  was  consolidated,  small,  red  and  smooth,  its  surface  covered  with  old  adhe- 
sions. The  walls  of  the  air-spaces  were  thickened  :  their  cavities  contained 
the  plugs  already  described. 

Case  3.  The  duration  of  the  disease  was  fourteen  days.  There  was  a 
general  bronchitis.  The  right  upper  lobe  was  consolidated,  of  reddish-gray 
color,  its  pleura  coated  with  fibrin.  The  walls  of  the  small  bronchi  were 
thickened  and  infiltrated  with  cells.  The  walls  of  the  air-spaces  were  thick- 
ened and  coated  with  epithelium.  Some  of  the  air-spaces  contained  j)us  and 
fibrin,  others  the  plugs  already  mentioned. 

Case  4.  The  duration  of  the  disease  was  seven  days.  The  left  lower  lobe 
presented  the  regular  picture  of  the  red  hepatization  of  ordinary  pneumonia. 
The  left  upper  lobe  was  consolidated,  small,  smooth,  and  red.  The  walls  of 
the  air-spaces  were  thickened  and  coated  with  epithelium ;  their  cavities  contained 
pus  and  fibrin  or  the  plugs. 

Six  of  my  cases  illustrate  the  second  period  of  the  development  of  the 
lesion  : 

Case  5.  Duration,  nineteen  days.  The  right  upper  lobe  was  consolidated, 
smooth,  and  red.  There  was  a  growth  of  new  connective  tissue  around  the 
arteries,  in  the  septa,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces.  Some  of  the  air- 
spaces contained  epithelium,  others  plugs  of  the  same  shape  and  appearance  as 
seen  in  the  preceding  group  of  cases  ;  but  there  were,  in  addition,  connective- 
tissue  cells  imbedded  in  the  basement-substance  composing  the  plugs. 

Case  6.  Duration,  sixteen  days.  The  right  middle  and  lower  and  left 
lower  lobes  were  consolidated,  small,  and  smooth.  The  walls  of  the  air-spaces 
were  thickened.  Some  of  their  cavities  contained  fibrin  and  pus,  others  plugs 
of  connective  tissue  containing  blood-vessels. 

Case  7.  Duration,  twenty-three  days.  The  left  lower  lobe  was  consolidated, 
small,  and  gray.  The  walls  of  the  air-spaces  were  thickened  ;  they  contained 
plugs  of  connective  tissue. 

Case  8.  Duration,  twenty-eight  days.  The  left  upper  lobe  was  consoli- 
dated, small,  smooth,  and  black.  The  walls  of  the  air-spaces  were  thickened  ; 
they  were  covered  with  epithelium  and  contained  plugs  of  connective  tissue. 

Case  9.  Duration,  six  days.     General    bronchitis.     The    left    upper  lobe 
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was  consolidated,  large,  and  red.  The  walls  of  the  air-spaces  were  thickened. 
Some  contained  pu>  and  fibrin,  others  plugs  of  connective  tissue. 

Case  10.  Duration,  thirteen  days.  The  left  lower  lube  was  in  the  condi- 
tion of  ordinary  red  hepatization.  The  right  upper  lobe  looked  like  the  reso- 
lution of  an  ordinary  jineunionia,  and  some  of  the  air-sj)aces  contained  degen- 
erated exudation,  but  in  others  there  were  plugs  of  connective  tissue. 

Two  cases  illustrate  the  third  period  of  development  of  the  lesion  : 

Case  11.  Duration,  fifty-two  days.  The  left  lung  was  covered  with  old 
a<lhesions,  consolidated,  hard,  smooth,  mottled  red  and  white,  small.  The 
growth  of -new  connective  tissue  in  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces  and  in  their 
cavities  had  'nearly  obliterated  the  natural  structure  of  the  lung. 

Case  12.  Duration,  fifty-one  days.  The  pleura  was  thickened  and  coated 
with  fibrin.  The  left  pleural  cavity  was  half  full  of  serum.  The  left  upper 
lobe  was  consolidated  and  of  a  pinkish-white  color.  It  was  almost  entirely 
chano;ed  into  connective  tissue. 

Etiology. — In  three  of  the  cases  there  was  a  distinct  history  of  prolonged 
exjKtsure  to  cold  and  wet.  In  one  case  the  symptoms  followed  immediately  after 
the  patient's  having  fallen  into  an  excavation.  In  one  case  for  twenty  days 
before  the  initial  chill  the  patient  was  miserable  and  had  a  troublesome  cough. 
In  one  case  for  twenty-one  days  before  the  initial  chill  the  patient  suffered  from 
headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  prostration.  In  one  case,  under  observation 
througliout,  there  was  an  attack  of  lobar  pneumonia  terminating  in  resolution 
after  eleven  days ;  the  patient  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  well,  and  after 
an  interval  of  eighteen  days  came  the  beginning  of  the  fatal  attack  in  the 
other  lobe  of  the  same  lung.  In  one  case  the  patient  stated  that  he  had  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  five  years  before,  and  that  for  one  year  he  had  been 
troubletl  with  cough  and  muco-purulent  expectoration. 

Symptoms. — In  ten  of  the  cases  the  invasion  of  the  disease  was  marked 
by  chills  and  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature.  There  was  cough  in  all  the  cases, 
the  sputa  rusty  in  five  cases,  muco-purulent  in  two  cases,  bloody  in  one  case. 
The  temperature  was  rarely  over  104°  F.,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  not  over 
100°  F.  In  some  of  the  cases  delirium  is  noted  as  a  prominent  symptom. 
One  case  was  supposed  to  be  acute  phthisis,  one  acute  meningitis,  and  one  acute 
general  tuberculosis.  Three  of  the  patients  passed  fairly  into  the  typhoid  con- 
dition. The  physical  signs  of  the  consolidation  of  the  lung  were  well  marked, 
except  in  one  case.  The  duration  of  the  disease  was  for  six,  seven,  ten,  thirteen, 
fourteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  nineteen,  twenty-three,  twenty-eight,  fifty-one, 
and  fifty-two  days — in  most  of  the  cases  longer  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
lobar  pneumonia. 

There  seems  to  be,  therefore,  a  form  of  lobar  pneumonia  which  is  anatom- 
ically different  from  the  regular  form.  Its  physical  signs  are,  of  course,  the 
same,  but  its  clinical  symptoms  are  somewhat  different.  Although  the  patients 
have  the  same  chill,  fever,  cough,  expectoration,  and  pain  as  in  the  regidar 
cases,  yet  there  is  something  about  the  course  of  the  disease  which  makes  its 
diagnosis  possible  even  during  its  early  days.     The  temperature  does  not  run 
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high,  but  the  tendency  to  cerebral  symptoms  and  the  typhoid  state  is  very 
marked,  and  most  of  the  cases  run  a  protracted  and  subacute  course.  Concern- 
ing the  prognosis  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  certainly,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
why  recovery  should  not  be  possible. 


Broncho-pneumonia. 

Definition. — An  infectious  inflammation,  with  exudation  from  the  blood- 
vessels, a  formation  of  new  connective  tissue,  and  the  growth  of  pathogenic 
bacteria,  which  involves  principally  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  those  of  the 
air-spaces  which  surround  the  inflamed  bronchi. 

Synonyms. — Capillary  bronchitis  ;  Lobular  pneumonia;  Catarrhal  pneu- 
monia. 

There  seems  to  be  no  form  of  pneumonia  which  does  not  have  associated* 
with  it  more  or  less  bronchitis,  so  that  every  pneumonia  is  in  one  sense  a 
broncho-pneumonia.  But  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  there  is  one  form 
of  inflammation  of  the  lung  which  is  different  from  others,  and  in  which  the 
share  of  the  bronchi  is  especially  important.  For  several  reasons,  however, 
the  popular  notions  concerning  the  disease  have  become  somewhat  confused. 
It  was  seen  that  in  some  cases,  while  there  was  a  bronchitis  extending  down  to 
the  small  bronchi,  there  was  no  consolidation  of  the  lung,  and  so  these  were 
called  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis.  It  was  seen  that  there  were  cases  of  general 
bronchitis  with  consolidation  of  circumscribed  portions  of  the  lung,  and  it  was 
inferred  that  the  inflammation  extended  from  the  bronchi  to  the  air-spaces 
which  empty  into  them  ;  so  these  were  called  cases  of  lobular  pneumonia. 
This,  however,  was  an  error  in  observation.  Areas  of  atelectasis  do  corre- 
spond to  bronchi,  but  the  areas  of  consolidation  do  not  so  correspond.  It  was 
seen  that  in  some  cases  the  symptoms  and  lesions  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  phthisis,  and  it  was  not  understood  that  the  only  real  difference 
between  the  two  was  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Num- 
bers of  curious  ideas  were  connected  with  the  term  "  catarrhal  inflammation," 
and  it  was  not  realized  that  a  catarrhal  inflammation  is  nothing  but  an  exuda- 
tive inflammation  occurring  in  a  mucous  membrane. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  erroneous  idea  still  exists  that  a  broncho-pneu- 
monia is  simply  an  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  which  extends  to  the  air-spaces 
opening  into  these  bronchi. 

Etiology. — Broncho-pneumonia  is  the  ordinary  pneumonia  of  children ;  it 
is  frequently  seen  in  young  persons,  and  occasionally  in  adults  and  old  persons. 

It  occurs  as  a  primary  inflammation,  is  often  secondary  to  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  diphtheria,  less  frequently  to  the  other  infectious  diseases. 
Persons  confined  to  bed  by  injury  or  disease  and  persons  with  emphysema  are 
liable  to  subacute  forms  of  broncho-pneumonia. 

The  disease  is  most  frequent  during  the  cold  and  wet  months  of  the  year; 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  history  of  exposure  to  cold  ;  in  others  no  exciting  cause 
is  discoverable.  Children  crowded  together  in  asylums  are  especially  liable  to 
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tlie  disease.  The  same  patient  not  infrequently  suffers  from  several  attacks  of 
bronelio-pneumonia. 

The  })atliogenie  bacteria  are  either  the  pneumococci  of  lobar  pneumonia  or 
the  streptococci  of  sujipuration. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  persons  who  die  of  broncho-pneumonia  the  luuffs 
afK>r  death  present  a  considerable  variety  in  their  gross  appearance.  Tlie 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  large  bronch  may  appear  normal,  or  is 
oonoested  and  coated  with  mucus,  or  the  small  bronchi  may  contain  pus.  The 
walls  of  the  small  bronchi  are  thickened,  so  that  a  section  of  the  lung  looks 
studded  with  little  nodules.  In  some  cases  most  of  the  small  bronchi  of  both 
lungs  have  their  walls  thickened  in  this  way;  more  frequently  it  is  oidy  the 
bronchi  of  one  lung  or  of  one  lobe.  Around  the  bronchi  whose  walls  are 
thickened  are  zones  of  consolidated  lung  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  pea.  Scattered  through  one  or  both  lungs  are  irregular  areas 
of  consolidation  having  no  definite  relation  with  the  bronchi.  They  may  be  so 
large  and  numerous  that  an  entire  lobe  or  an  entire  lung  is  completely  consoli- 
dated. The  pulmonary  pleura  may  be  coated  with  fibrin.  In  the  lungs  of 
verv  young  children  there  may  be  consolidated  shrunken  portions  due  to  col- 
lapse of  the  air- vesicles,  the  so-called  areas  of  atelectasis.  The  same  condition 
is  found  with  bronchitis  and  in  children  who  die  so  soon  after  birth  that  the 
whole  of  the  lungs  have  not  become  aerated.  The  bronchial  glands  are  usually 
swollen  and  inflamed.  The  smaller  bronchi  may  be  dilated.  In  the  portions 
of  lung  which  are  not  consolidated  the  air-spaces  may  be  somewhat  dilated. 
Occasionally  some  of  the  air-spaces  are  ruptured  and  the  septa  between  the 
lobules  are  infiltrated  with  air. 

In  order  to  understand  the  true  anatomical  characters  of  broncho-pneumo- 
nia it  is  necessarv  to  determine  which  of  these  different  changes  is  essential 
and  constant  and  which  are  accessory  and  inconstant. 

The  essential  and  constant  lesion  is  a  productive  inflammation  of  the  walls 
(not  the  mucous  membrane)  of  the  bronchi  and  of  the  air-spaces  immediately 
surrounding  the  inflamed  bronchi.  The  walls  of  the  bronchi  are  thickened 
and  infiltrated  by  a  growth  of  new  cells ;  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces  are 
thickened  ;  their  cavities  are  filled  with  new  connective  tissue,  or  with  fibrin, 
pus,  and  epithelium.  The  inflammation  is  from  the  first  not  exudative,  but 
productive ;  that  is,  with  the  formation  of  new  tissue.  It  involves  the 
medium-sized  and  smaller  bronchi  of  both  lungs,  but  is  not  ev^erywhere 
e(jually  severe;  in  some  parts  of  the  lungs  the  lesions  are  much  more 
marked  than  in  others. 

The  accessory  lesions,  some  of  which  are  present  in  one  case  and  some  in 
others,  are — 

(1)  A  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi. 

(2)  An  exudative  inflammation  of  the  air-spaces,  which  fills  their  cavities 
with  fibrin,  pus,  and  epithelium,  and  produces  consolidation  of  larger  or  smaller 
portions  of  the  lungs.  In  young  children  the  epithelial  cells  which  line  the 
air-spaces  are  much  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  adults ;  so  that  when  chil- 
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dren's  lungs  are  inflamed  the  epithelial  cells  form  a  larger  part  of  the  inflam- 
matory product  than  they  do  in  the  lungs  of  adults. 

(3)  An  exudative  inflammation  of  the  pleura  which  coats  it  with  fibrin. 

(4)  Dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  the  walls  of  which  are  the  seat  of  productive 
inflammation. 

(5)  Areas  of  atelectasis. 

(6)  Simple  or  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  glands. 

As  the  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  of  the  air-spaces  sur- 
rounding them  is  from  the  first  a  productive  inflammation,  it  follows  the  law 
which  governs  that  form  of  inflammation.  It  is  apt  to  last  for  a  longer  time 
than  does  an  exudative  inflammation,  and  it  is  liable  to  change  into  a  chronic 
productive  inflammation.  It  is  not  luicommon,  therefore,  for  a  broncho-pneu- 
monia to  continue  for  several  weeks  or  to  be  followed  Ijy  permanent  changes 
in  the  lungs. 

If  the  broncho-pneumonia  becomes  chronic,  the  inflammation  of  the  walls 
of  the  bronchi  and  of  the  air-spaces  which  surround  them  continues ;  we  then 
find  that  the  bronchi  are  dilated,  their  walls  are  thickened  ;  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  zones  of  connective  tissue,  or  part  of  a  lobe  or  an  entire  lobe  is 
changed  into  connective  tissue.  The  pulmonary  pleura  may  also  be  very 
much  thickened. 

Symptoms. — In  very  young  infants  the  only  symptoms  are — fever,  j^ros- 
tration,  and  ra})id  breathing.  There  is  no  cough  ;  there  are  no  physical  signs. 
The  disease  is  almost  certainly  fatal  within  a  few  days. 

In  older  children  the  broncho-pneumonia  may  be  preceded  by  the  symp- 
toms of  measles,  of  whooping  cough,  of  coryza,  of  pharyngitis,  or  of  a  catar- 
rhal bronchitis  of  the  larger  tubes,  or  it  may  occur  without  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  any  other  morbid  conditions. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  different  cases  as  to  the  severity 
of  the  invasion.  The  more  severe  cases  are  ushered  in  by  one  or  more  gen- 
eral convulsions,  or  by  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature,  vomiting,  oppressed  breath- 
ing, and  delirium.  The  milder  cases  begin  with  lower  temperatures,  moderate 
prostration,  and  increased  frequency  of  breathing. 

After  the  disease  is  established  the  patients  continue  to  have  a  febrile 
movement.  The  temperature  in  most  cases  is  irregular,  but  on  many  days 
up  to  105°  F.  Very  often  the  temperature  is  of  distinctly  remittent  type — 
a  morning  temperature  of  99°  to  100°  and  an  evening  temperature  of  104°  to 
105°.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  children  botli  bronchitis  and  lobar 
pneumonia  are  also  often  accompanied  by  fever  of  a  remittent  type.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  this  disposition  to  remission  belongs  rather  to  the  age  of  the 
patient  than  to  tlie  character  of  the  disease.  The  height  of  the  temperature 
varies  from  day  to  day,  sometimes  with  the  progress  or  extension  of  the 
inflammation,  sometimes  without  discoverable  cause.  In  the  cases  which 
recover  it  requires  several  days  for  the  temperature  to  fall  to  the  normal. 
The  height  of  the  temperature  is  as  a  rule  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
the  broncho-pneumonia  :   with  temperatures  of  over   105°   the   mortality  of 
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die  disease  is  eonsiderable.     There  are,  however,  patients  in   whom  the  tem- 
perature runs  between  1)9°  ami  100°  who  do  very  badly. 

In  children  the  pulse  is  normally  more  rapid  than  it  is  in  adults,  and  is 
also  more  easily  rendered  rapid  by  disease.  So  in  broncho-pneumonia  pulses 
of  irom  140  to  170  to  the  minute  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  bad  cases  the 
pulse  can  hardly  be  counted. 

An  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  breathing  is  almost  constantly  present 
— as  much  as  40  to  the  minute  even  in  mild  cases,  up  to  GO,  70,  or  80  in  the 
bad  cases.  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  not  only  the  frequency  of  the  breath- 
ing, but  also  how  much  air  enters  into  the  lungs.  The  breathing  may  be 
made  worse  for  a  time  by  distention  of  the  stomach.  Sleeplessness,  restless- 
ness, and  delirium  are  often  present,  and  sometimes  very  troublesome.  They 
seem  to  depend  partly  on  the  fever,  partly  on  the  interference  with  breathing, 
partly  on  the  temperament  of  the  child. 

The  face  is  flushed,  the  tongue  is  coated  and  sometimes  dry  ;  there  may  be 
vomiting  or  diarrhoea;  sometimes  there  is  pain  over  the  chest. 

Cough  is  often  present,  dependent  on  the  catarrhal  bronchitis  rather  than 
on  the  broncho-pneumonia.  The  sputa  are  swallowed  rather  than  coughed  up. 
They  may  collect  in  the  stomach  and  be  vomited  up. 

The  urine  may  contain  a  little  albumin  and  a  few  casts,  the  kidneys  being 
the  seat  of  acute  degeneration. 

The  physical  signs  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  lung.  If  the  inflam- 
mation be  limited  to  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  to  the  air-spaces  immediately 
surrounding  them,  there  are  no  physical  signs  except  diminished  breathing. 
If  a  catarrhal  bronchitis  be  present,  there  are  coarse  and  subcrepitant  rales. 
If  there  be  a  difiiise  pneumonia  with  consolidation  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  lung,  there  are  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial  breathing,  and  bron- 
chophony. If  there  be  fibrin  on  the  pleura,  there  are  crepitant  or  subcrepi- 
tant rales.  The  signs  of  the  consolidation  and  of  the  pleurisy  are  usually 
developed  between  the  second  and  fifth  days,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  be  delayed  until  a  much  later  period. 

The  duration  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  children  varies  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  Of  the  fatal  cases,  the  larger  number  die  within  two  weeks,  but 
some  prove  fatal  within  two  days  and  some  are  protracted  for  seven  or  eight 
weeks.  In  the  cases  which  recover  the  constitutional  symptoms  continue  for 
from  one  to  three  weeks  in  the  majority  of  the  patients,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  for  the  active  symptoms  to  continue  for  six  or  eight  weeks  and  yet 
the  patients  make  a  perfectly  good  recovery.  Resolution  requires  a  longer 
time  than  in  lobar  pneumonia — from  seven  to  fourteen  days  in  most  of  the 
cases. 

The  Cerebral  Cases. — In  many  of  the  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  there 
are  cerebral  symptoms — convulsions,  restlessness,  and  delirium — but  in  some 
patients  these  symptoms  are  developed  to  such  a  degree,  and  are  so  out  of 
proportion  to  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  that  the  cases  require  a  separate 
description. 
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The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  an  acute  or  a  tubercular  meningitis.  They 
may  progress  acutely  with  high  fever,  prostration,  one  or  more  convulsions, 
alternating  delirium,  and  stupor :  or  the  course  is  more  subacute,  with  loss 
of  appetite,  vomiting,  moderate  prostration,  not  very  high  fever,  alternatino- 
stupor  and  delirium.  These  symptoms  may  continue  for  from  two  to  ten  days 
before  there  are  any  pulmonary  symptoms.  Then,  as  the  pulmonary  symp- 
toms are  developed,  the  cei'ebral  symptoms  subside. 

Persistent  Cases. — If,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  broncho-pneumonia, 
a  chronic  inflammation  persists,  the  children  begin  to  improve,  but  yet  do  not 
get  well. 

In  some  the  cough  and  the  physical  signs  continue,  the  appetite  is  poor,  the 
children  do  not  gain  in  flesh  and  strength,  but  yet  they  are  not  sick  in  bed — 
often  not  confined  to  the  house.  In  others  the  same  symptoms  exist ;  there 
is  also  an  irregular  fever,  and  the  patients  are  sick  in  bed. 

Of  these  protracted  cases,  some  recover  entirely  ;  some  recover  with  perma- 
nent consolidation  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs ;  some  die  exhausted  by  the  dis- 
ease ;  some  are  left  with  a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  which  lasts  for 
many  years. 

In  some  cases  of  acute  broncho-pneumonia  the  accompanying  inflammation 
of  the  bronchial  glands  may  be  of  a  tubercular  character,  and  this  may  serve 
at  a  later  period  as  the  focus  of  infection  which  causes  an  acute  general  tuber- 
culosis. 

In  adolescence  the  clinical  picture  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  the  same  as  it 
is  in  children,  but  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  not  developed  to  the  same  extent, 
and  the  patients  are  more  likely  to  cough  up  blood. 

In  adults  the  disease  presents  itself  to  us  under  several  different  forms : 

1.  The  patient  has  an  ordinary  attack  of  catarrhal  bronchitis  lasting  for 
several  days.  Instead  of  getting  well  promptly,  however,  the  patients  con- 
tinue to  cough  and  to  feel  sick,  and  on  examining  the  chest  we  find  a  circum- 
scribed area  where  there  is  dulness  on  percussion  and  loud,  high-pitched  voice. 
This  consolidation  of  the  lung  does  not,  however,  last  very  long,  and  the 
patients  make  a  good  recovery. 

2.  The  patients  are  suddenly  attacked  with  a  very  severe  and  general 
broncho-pneumonia.  There  are  chills,  a  rapid  rise  in  temperature,  headache, 
pains  in  the  back  and  chest,  vomiting,  great  prostration,  a  rapid  pulse  wliich 
soon  becomes  feeble,  very  bad  respiration — rapid,  labored,  and  insufficient ; 
venous  congestion  of  the  skin  and  of  the  viscera;  cough  at  first  dry,  then 
with  profuse  mucous  and  blood-stained  sputa;  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  and 
delirium,  and  albumin  in  the  urine.  There  are  coarse,  subcrepitant,  and 
crepitant  rales  over  both  lungs,  and  sibilant  and  sonorous  breathing ;  the 
percussion-note  is  normal  or  exaggerated  or  dull.  The  diseaf^o  lasts  for 
from  seven  to  fourteen  days;  it  is  very  apt  to  prove  fatal. 

The  most  efficient  remedies  are  the  energetic  use  of  wet  or  dry  cups  over 
the  entire  chest,  the  administration  of  calomel  or  the  sulphate  of  magnesium 
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in  sjiiall  aiul   roj^eatai  doses,  ipecac,  the  inhalation  of  oxygen,  stimnhints,  and 
hvpcKlerinic  injectic)n  oi'  nitro-glycerin. 

->.  Tiiere  is  a  form  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  adults  which  resembles  lobar 
pneumonia.  There  is  a  general  catarrhal  bronchitis,  with  broncho-pneumonia 
and  consoliilation  of  one  or  more  lobes.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
are  lik(^  those  of  lobar  pneumonia,  but  with  some  difference.  The  invasion 
of  tiie  disease  is  not  as  sudden,  the  pulse  is  more  rapid,  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms are  more  constant,  the  expectoration  is  like  that  of  l)ronchitis,  the  physical 
signs  are  more  slowly  developcil,  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  rather  longer, 
and  resolution  is  slower. 

4.  There  is  a  form  of  broncho-pneumonia  M'hich  resembles  tubercular 
broncho-pneumonia.  The  invasion  of  the  symptoms  is  gradual  and  the  dis- 
ease is  protracted  over  a  number  of  weeks.  The  patients  have  more  or  less 
cough  and  expectoration — at  first  mucous,  later  muco-purulent,  but  not  con- 
taining tubercle  bacilli.  There  is  a  moderate  fever,  with  evening  exacerbations 
and  sweating  at  night.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  bronchitis  and  consoli- 
dation of  circumscribed  portions  of  the  lung.  The  patients  have  no  appetite 
and  lose  flesh  and  strength.  Often  the  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  the  sputa.  After  a  number  of  weeks,  in  some  of  the  patients  the 
inflammation  subsides  and  a  complete  recovery  is  made,  but  in  others  it 
continues  and  proves  fatal. 

5.  Persons  suffering  from  emphysema  sometimes  develop  a  subacute  bron- 
cho-pneumonia, which  may  prove  fatal. 

6.  Broncho-pneumonia,  especially  of  the  lower  lobes,  is  secondary  to  the 
infectious  diseases,  to  injuries,  to  surgical  operations,  and  to  any  conditions 
which  are  likely  to  cause  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  the  inhalation  of  strep- 
tococci. 

Treatment. — If  there  be  much  general  catarrhal  bronchitis,  the  use  of  hot 
poultices  or  hot  fomentations  over  the  chest,  the  internal  administration  of 
small  doses  of  ipecac  and  aconite  at  short  intervals,  and  sometimes  the  use  of 
small  doses  of  calomel,  are  indicated. 

For  the  cerebral  symptoms  the  bromides  or  phenacetin,  in  moderate  doses, 
are  to  be  preferred,  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  opium. 

For  the  broncho-pneumonia,  if  it  be  severe,  aconitine  and  digitaline  can  be 
employed  as  in  lobar  pneumonia. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  stimulants.  It  is  my  own 
opinion  that  in  children  under  five  years  of  age  brandy  and  whiskey  do  harm 
instead  of  good. 

If  resolution  be  delayed  or  if  the  broncho-pneumonia  persist,  we  employ 
iron,  quinine,  the  mineral  acids,  oxygen,  cod-liver  oil,  and,  above  all,  change 
of  air. 

The  Pneumonia  op  Heart  Disease. 

Definition. — A  chronic  productive  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  caused  by 
chronic  congestion,  and  resulting  in  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces, 
filling  of  their  cavities  with  epithelial  cells,  and  a  deposition  of  pigment. 
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Synonym. — Brown  or  pigment  induration  of  the  lungs. 

Etiology. — Any  long-continued  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  the 
blood  from  the  lungs  into  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  can  produce  this  form 
of  pneumonia.  The  most  frequent  and  effectual  obstruction  is  furnished  by  a 
stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve,  but  any  valvular  lesion  of  the  heart,  dilatation  of 
the  ventricles,  or  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  aorta  may  act  in  the  same  way. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  first  effect  of  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
seems  to  be  a  change  in  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces. 
These  vessels  become  dihited,  tortuous,  and  have  their  walls  thickened.  Then 
there  is  a  gradual  thickening  and  pigmentation  of  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces; 
an  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of  the  epithelial  cells,  until  they  partly  or 
completely  fill  the  cavities  of  the  air-spaces  ;  and  escape  of  the  red  blood-cells 
into  the  air-spaces.  Finally,  when  the  inflammation  has  reached  its  full 
development,  there  is  smooth,  red  hepatization  of  portions  of  both  lungs,  an 
hepatization  due  principally  to  the  filling  of  the  air-spaces  with  epithelial 
cells. 

The  lungs  are  diminished  in  size,  sometimes  covered  with  old  adhesions, 
but  seldom  with  fibrin.  There  may  be  more  or  less  serum  of  dropsical  cha- 
racter in  the  pleural  cavities.  The  texture  of  the  lungs  is  leathery  and  dense 
or  that  of  a  smooth  hepatization.  They  are  dry,  of  a  salmon-pink  color 
mottled  with  brown  or  black.  There  may  be  large  or  small  areas  where 
the  air-spaces  are  filled  with  extravasated  blood. 

Symptoms. — The  principal  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  patients  are  those 
due  to  the  lesions  of  the  heart  or  aorta.  The  changes  in  the  lungs  do  not  give 
as  marked  symptoms  as  might  be  expected.  The  physical  signs  are  obscure — 
more  or  less  dulness  and  diminished  breathing.  The  rational  symptoms  are 
dyspnoea,  cough,  mucous  and  bloody  sputa,  or  even  the  continued  expectora- 
tion of  pure  blood. 

Treatment. — It  is  evident  that  this  condition  of  the  lungs  is  one  which 
cannot  be  influenced  by  treatment.  We  simply  attend  as  well  as  we  can  to  the 
disturbances  of  circulation  which  have  caused  the  lung  trouble. 

Interstitial  Pneumonia. 

Definition. — A  chronic  productive  inflammation  which  involves  the  con- 
nective-tissue framework  of  the  lung  and  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces,  and 
results  in  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  and  obliteration  of  the  air- 
spaces. 

It  is  customary  to  describe  under  the  name  of  "  interstitial  pneumonia " 
the  forms  of  productive  pneumonia  which  follow  acute  lobar  pneumonia  with 
the  formation  of  connective  tissue,  broncho-pneumonia,  chronic  pleurisy, 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  the  inlialation  of  the  dust  of  coal  or  of  stone.  The 
forms  of  productive  pneumonia  which  are  associated  with  the  growth  of 
tubercle  bacilli  or  of  actinomyces,  those  wliich  are  caused  by  the  poison  of 
syphilis,  and  those  which  belong  to  pulmonary  emphysema  are  usually 
described  under  other  names. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — The  coudition  of  the  kings  varies  with  the  cause  of 
the  interstitial  pneumonia  : 

(1)  If  it  follow  acute  lobar  pneumonia  with  the  production  of  new  con- 
nective tissue,  one  lobe  or  an  entire  lung  is  covered  with  pleuritic  adhesions  ; 
it  is  small,  smooth,  and  dense  ;  the  air-spaces  and  small  bronchi  are  obliterated 
bv  the  new  connective  tissue.     Some  of  the  bronchi  may  be  dilated. 

(2)  If  it  be  consequent  upon  broncho-pneumonia,  one  or  more  lobes  are 
.studded  with  fibrous  nodules  or  are  converted  into  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The 
pleura  is  thickened,  the  bronchi  are  inflamed  and  often  dilated. 

(3)  If  it  be  concomitant  of  thickening  of  the  pleura,  bands  of  connective 
tissue  extend  from  the  pleura  into  the  lung ;  the  bronchi  are  inflamed  and 
often  dilated. 

(4)  If  it  follow  chronic  bronchitis,  there  are  fibrous  nodules  around  the 
bronchi,  with  more  or  less  diffuse  connective  tissue. 

(o)  If  it  be  due  to  the  iidialation  of  the  dust  of  coal  or  stone,  we  find  in 
both  lungs  fibrous  peribronchitic  nodules  and  diffuse  connective  tissue. 

In  most  of  the  cases  the  portions  of  lung  exempt  from  the  interstitial 
pneumonia  are  emphysematous. 

Symptoms. — The  patients  have  a  cough  with  mucous  expectoration.  The 
cough  becomes  more  constant  and  troublesome  as  the  disease  progresses.  The 
expectoration  becomes  muco-purulent,  sometimes  foetid.  If  the  bronchi  become 
dilated,  the  muco-pus  accumulates  in  them  and  is  coughed  up  at  intervals  in 
large  quantities.  There  may  be  occasional  hsemoptyses.  There  is  dyspnoea  on 
exertion,  at  first  slight,  later  more  marked.  There  may  be  uncomfortable  feel- 
ings or  actual  pain  over  the  affected  side  of  the  chest.  There  is  gradual  loss 
of  flesh  and  of  strength.  Neither  laryngitis  nor  diarrhoea  belongs  to  the  dis- 
ease.    There  is  no  fever  except  with  exacerbations  of  the  bronchitis. 

In  the  cases  of  interstitial  pneumonia  which  follow  lobar  pneumonia, 
broncho-pneumonia,  and  chronic  pleurisy  the  affected  side  of  the  chest  is 
retracted,  the  other  side  is  enlarged,  the  heart  is  displaced,  the  vertebral 
column  is  curved  laterally.  There  is,  on  percussion,  dulness  or  flatness  or 
tympanitic  resonance.  The  vocal  fremitus  is  increased.  The  breathing  is 
sonorous,  sibilant,  bronchial,  cavernous,  or  amphoric  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bronchi  and  the  degree  of  consolidation  of  the  lung.  There  are 
pleuritic  creaking  sounds,  stibcrepitant,  coarse,  or  gurgling  rales. 

The  disease  is  one  which  lasts  for  many  years,  and  the  patients  usually  die 
with  some  acute  inflammation  of  the  other  lung. 

Treatment. — The  most  efficient  treatment  is  that  the  patient  should  reside 
permanently  in  a  climate  where  he  is  able  to  live  out  of  doors  and  where  his 
bronchitis  does  well.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  we  attend  to  the  bronchitis  and 
the  nutrition  of  the  patient  as  well  as  we  can. 

Tubercular  Pneumonia. 

Definition. — Under  this  name  we  include  all  the  inflammations  of  the 
lung  which  are  accompanied  with  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli.     Of  such 
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inflaniiuations  there  are  a  number  which  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  their 
morbid  anatomy  and  clinical  symptoms.  We  are  not  at  the  present  time  pro- 
vided with  satisfactory  names  to  designate  these  different  forms  of  tubercular 
pneumonia,  so  that  we  still  have  to  use  the  old  arbitrary  terms  to  which  there 
are  so  many  objections. 

We  distinguish,  therefore,  Acute  Miliary  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs; 
Chronic  Miliary  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs;  Acute  Pulmonary  Phthisis; 
Chronic  Pulmonary  Phthisis. 

Acute  Miliary  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs. 

Definition. — A  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  lungs  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  small  foci  of  inflammation,  of  which  the  inflamma- 
tory products  form  very  small  nodules  called  miliary  tubercles.  The  tuber- 
cular inflammation  may  be  confined  to  the  lungs  or  it  may  be  part  of  a  o-en- 
eral  tuberculosis. 


(a)    Secondary   Form. 

Etiology. — For  the  development  of  tubercular  inflammation  in  any  part 
of  the  body  there  are  necessary  the  proper  predisposition  of  the  individual, 
a  local  cause  of  inflammation,  and  the  growth  of  tubercle  bacilli.  In  the 
lungs  the  tubercle  bacilli  seem  to  be  either  inhaled  or  transported  by  the 
blood.  It  is  possible  that  the  bacilli  may  be  first  inhaled,  then  collected  in 
the  bronchial  glands,  and  from  the  glands  find  their  way  into  the  pulmonary 
circulation.  Certainly,  we  see  cases  in  which  tubercular  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  glands  precedes  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The  bacilli 
which  are  inhaled  must  be  derived  to  some  extent  from  the  dried  sputa  of 
persons  who  have  tubercular  pneumonia.  The  bacilli  are  much  more  abun- 
dant in  the  air  of  some  localities  than  in  that  of  others,  and  at  high  altitudes 
and  on  the  ocean  the  air  contains  none  of  these  organisms.  The  bacilli  which 
are  conveyed  to  the  lungs  by  the  blood  are  derived  from  a  focus  of  tubercular 
inflammation  in  some  other  part  of  the  body.  In  man  tuberculosis  is  con- 
veyed by  inoculation  from  one  person  to  another  only  in  rare  cases.  In  some 
animals  tuberculosis  can  be  inoculated  at  will,  and  miliary  tubercles  of  the 
lung  easily  produced.  Trudeau,  however,  has  shown  that  the  success  of  such 
an  inoculation  can  be  influenced  by  environment,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  keep 
rabbits  under  such  conditions  of  good  health  that  they  cease  to  oft'er  a  good 
soil  for  the  growth  of  tubercle  bacilli.  The  most  perfect  miliary  tubercles  in 
the  lungs  of  animals  which  I  have  ever  seen  are  those  produced  by  injections 
of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  trachea  of  rabbits. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  miliary  tubercles  may  be  confined  to  part  of  a 
lung  or  be  distributed  through  both  lungs.  They  are  close  together,  or  sepa- 
rated by  considerable  intervals,  or  aggregated  together  into  larger  masses. 
They  are  of  gray,  white,  or  yellow  color.     They  all  contain  tubercle  bacilli, 
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but  those  bodios  :n\'  mukIi  moro  numerous  in  some  tubercles  than  they  are  in 
others.     Tliey  are  composed  ol" — 

1.  Groups  of  air-passages  and  air- vesicles  filled  with  granular  matter,  pus- 
cells,  and  epithelium. 

2.  Groups  of  air-passages  and  air-vesicles  of  which  the  walls  are  infiltrated 
with  tubercle  tissue,  while  their  cavities  are  filled  either  with  tubercular  tissue 
nr  with  epithelium,  pus,  and  fibrin. 

o.  Inlihrations  of  the  walls  of  small  bronchi  with  tubercular  tissue  or 
round-celled  tissue,  the  infiltration  extending  to  the  walls  of  the  adjacent 
air-s[Kices. 

4.  Xodides  of  tubercular  tissue  situated  in  the  pulmonary  pleura,  the  septa 
between  the  lobules,  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  and  the  walls  of  the  veins. 

In  addition  to  the  presence  of  the  miliary  tubercles,  the  bronchi  are  con- 
gested and  coatetl  with  mucus,  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces  are  congested,  the 
epithelial  cells  which  line  them  are  increased  in  size  and  number,  some  of  the 
air-spaces  are  filled  with  epithelium,  fibrin,  and  pus. 

The  most  frequent  position  of  the  tubercles  is  at  the  apex  of  one  lung, 
but  they  may  be  localized  at  any  ]>art  of  the  lungs.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
whole  of  both  linigs  is  involved.  The  cases  vary  greatly  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  associated  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  exudative  pneumonia.  The  bronchitis 
may  be  confined  to  the  portion  of  the  lung  which  contains  the  miliary  tuber- 
cles, or  it  may  be  a  general  bronchitis,  involving  the  larger  tubes  in  both 
lungs.  The  pleurisy  is  either  with  fibrin  alone  or  with  large  quantities  of 
serum  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  exudative  pneumonia  may  involve  only 
small  portions  of  the  lung  or  an  entire  lobe  may  be  consolidated. 

Symptoms. — (1)  The  method  of  infection  may  be  such  that  an  enormous 
number  of  miliarv  tubercles  are  at  once  formed  in  the  lung's  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  body ;  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  chemical  substances  produced 
by  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  very  marked,  and  the  patients  behave 
as  if  they  had  a  general  disease  rather  than  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Although  the  lungs  are  congested  and  thickly  studded  with  miliary  tuber- 
cles, the  physical  signs  are  not  as  constant  or  as  plain  as  one  would  wish  them 
to  be.  The  changes  in  the  jjercussion  note  are  not  well  marked.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  some  dulness.  Crepitant  or  subcrepitant  or  coarse  rales,  bron- 
chophony, bronchial  breathing,  or  rude  breathing  are  sometimes  present,  some- 
times absent.  Moreover,  the  physical  signs  may  be  modified  by  the  exist- 
ence of  old  tuberclar  lesions  in  the  lungs.  Rational  pulmonary  symptoms 
also  are  not  constant.  Cough  and  mucous  sputa,  rapid  and  oppressed  breath- 
ing, and  pain  over  the  chest  are  present  in  some  cases,  absent  in  others. 

The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  is  between  100°  and  103°  F.  throughout 
the  disease.  The  pulse  and  heart-action  become  more  rapid  and  feeble  as  the 
disease  progresses.  The  tongue  is  coated,  and  soon  becomes  brown  and  dry. 
There  is  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  The  boAvels  remain 
regidar  or  are  constipated  or  loose.  Sooner  or  later  alternating  stupor  and 
delirium,  extreme  emaciation,  and  the  typhoid  state  are  developed.     The  dis- 
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ease  may  last  for  only  a  few  days  or  for  three  or  four  weeks.     So  far  as  I 
know,  it  always  terminates  fatally. 

(2)  The  method  of  infection  is  such  that  miliary  tubercles  are  formed  only 
in  part  of  a  lobe,  or  are  distributed  through  an  entire  lobe  or  the  whole  of  one 
limg  or  a  large  part  of  both  lungs.  But  there  are  no  tubercles  outside  of  the 
luno^s  :  it  is  a  localized  tubercular  inflammation. 

This  condition  may  be  developed  at  any  time  in  a  person  who  has  the 
tubercular  disposition,  and  we  are  seldom  certain  in  such  cases  as  to  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  inflammation  or  the  exact  method  of  the  infection.  It  is 
also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  persons  who  already  have  a  chronic  tubercular 
inflammation  of  some  part  of  the  lung.  In  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the 
infection  comes  from  the  old  tubercular  lesion.  -  .  ' 

The  symptoms  are  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  lung  involved.  When 
the  disease  is  established  the  patients  suffer  from  : 

A  febrile  movement  which  is  regularly  higher  in  the  afternoon  and  followed 
by  sweating  at  night.  The  fever  may  be  confined  to  the  afternoon,  with  normal 
morning  temperatures.  The  height  of  the  temperature  varies  with  the  extent 
of  lung  involved,  the  severity  of  the  associated  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  or  pneu- 
monia, the  character  of  the  patient,  and,  probably,  the  quantity  of  poisonous 
products  which  are  evolved  by  the  growth  of  the  bacteria. 

An  increased  frequency  of  the  heart-action.  This  is  a  very  constant  symp- 
tom, so  constant  that  whenever  we  find  a  patient  witli  a  rapid  pulse  for  which 
there  is  no  evident  cause,  we  must  always  think  of  the  possibility  of  a  tuber- 
cular inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Res})iration  is  often  increased  in  frequency,  and  sometimes  labored,  even 
with  lesions  of  small  extent.  It  is  made  worse  bv  an  extension  of  the  tuber- 
culosis  or  by  the  development  of  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  or  pneumonia. 

Most  of  the  patients  have  more  or  less  cough.  They  may  cough  only  in 
the  morning,  or  throughout  the  day,  or  in  severe  attacks  which  may  provoke 
vomiting.  In  some  patients  the  cough  is  hardly  noticeable  ;  in  others,  it  is  the 
most  distressing  feature  of  the  disease.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  cough  is 
not  always  the  same.  It  may  be  principally  due  to  a  catarrhal  pharyngitis  or 
to  the  bronchitis  or  to  the  pleurisy.  How  far  the  presence  of  the  tubercles  in 
the  lungs  causes  cough  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  some  persons  the  cough 
is  evidently  largely  hysterical,  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  real  reason  for  it. 
The  expectoration,  if  there  be  any,  is  mucous  or  muco-purulent  in  character. 
It  often,  but  not  always,  contains  tubercle  bacilli.  There  may  be  haemoptyses 
throughout  the  course  of  the  disease,  or  they  may  precede  all  the  other 
symptoms. 

Loss  of  appetite  with  more  or  less  nausea  is  present  in  a  great  many  of  the 
patients.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  for  it  is  one  reason  for  their  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength.     Actual  vomiting  usually  occurs  only  after  fits  of  coughing. 

Loss  of  flesh  and  strength  are  characteristic  symptoms,  but  they  are  not 
always  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  lung  involved.     We  must  judge  of  the 
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real  coiulition  of  the  patient  rather  by  the  puhuonary  lesions  than  by  the  gen- 
eral condition. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  miliary  tubercles  alone  give  any  physical 
signs ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  patients  who  have  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis give  no  physical  signs  at  all.  The  associated  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and 
pneumonia  do,  however,  give  physical  signs.  The  bronchitis  gives  coarse  and 
subcropitant  rilles ;  the  pleurisy,  dulncss,  friction-sounds,  crepitant  and  sub- 
crcpitant  rales;  the  pneumonia,  dulness,  increased  vocal  resonance,  broncho- 
phonv  and  bronchial   breathing. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — (1)  When  the  disease  is  once  established  it  may 
contimie  for  a  number  of  months,  the  inflammation  then  subside,  and  the 
patients  recover  altogether. 

(2)  Or  the  inflammation  may  remain  localized,  but  will  become  chronic 
and  the  patients  suifer  from  of  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis. 

(3)  Instead  of  this,  the  tubercular  inflammation,  after  remaining  for  months 
circumscribed,  will  either  continuously  or  at  intervals  extend  and  involve  more 
and  more  of  the  lungs.  When  this  is  the  case  the  patients  grow  worse  either 
continuously  or  with  intervals  of  improvement. 

(4)  In  some  cases  there  are  one  or  several  intercurrent  attacks  of  bronchitis, 
pleurisy,  or  pneumonia  so  severe  as  to  modify  the  course  of  the  disease.  With 
each  attack  of  this  kind  the  temperature  rises,  the  physical  signs  change,  and 
the  patient  is  evidently  more  seriously  ill. 

(5)  If  both  lungs  are  at  the  first  involved  by  the  tubercular  inflammation, 
the  patients  have  the  same  symptoms,  but  in  a  more  severe  form.  They  lose 
flesh  and  strength  rapidly,  develop  alternating  delirium  and  stupor,  pass  into 
the  typhoid  condition,  and  die  within  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

Treatment. — If  both  lungs  are  involved  in  the  morbid  process,  treatment 
is  of  no  avail.  If,  however,  only  a  part  of  one  lung  is  diseased,  the  patients 
can  be  much  benefited  by  proper  management,  the  two  essential  points  in  the 
treatment  being  that  the  patients  should  eat  enough  food  and  live  in  a  proper 
climate. 

As  regards  the  feeding,  it  is  important  that  the  patients  should  take  fat  in 
some  form  in  addition  to  the  other  articles  of  diet.  In  some  patients  a  proper 
climate  alone  will  improve  the  appetite ;  in  others  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
bitters,  alkalies,  or  mineral  acids,  to  relieve  constipation,  to  wash  out  the 
stomach,  or  to  feed  through  the  stomach-tube.  Generally  speaking,  all  the 
prepared  and  peptonized  foods  and  extracts  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patients 
do  best  wuth  milk,  cream,  meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  breadstufi's. 

As  regards  climate,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  place  suitable  for  all  the 
patients.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  each  person  must  be  considered,  and  we  find 
that  some  do  best  on  the  sea-shore,  some  in  the  interior,  some  in  a  warm 
climate,  some  in  a  cold  climate,  while  some  do  best  if  they  travel  from  place 
to  place. 

Of  the  different  drugs  and  inhalations  used  for  the  direct  treatment  of  the 
tubercular  inflammation,  none  seems  to  be  capable  of  killing  the  tubercle  bacilli 
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or  of  acting  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  produced  by  them,  although  great  ex- 
pectations have  been  entertained  concerning  such  remedies. 

The  empirical  use  of  beechwood  creasote,  or  of  its  equivalent  guiacol,  or 
of  the  carbonate  of  guiacol,  still  continues  to  give  some  fairly  good  results. 
Physicians  differ  as  to  their  preference  for  one  or  other  of  these  preparations, 
as  to  the  size  of  the  dose,  and  as  to  the  method  of  administration.  For  my 
own  part,  I  prefer  creasote  given  by  inhalation.  A  small  perforated  zinc  nose- 
piece  (Robinson's),  of  which  the  sponge  is  kept  moistened  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  creasote,  alcohol,  and  chloroform,  can  be  worn  nearly  all  the 
time.  If  the  creasote  be  given  by  the  mouth,  5  minims  is  a  sufficient  dose, 
and  cod-liver  oil  is  the  best  vehicle. 

Of  the  symptoms,  the  cough  is  the  one  which  most  frequently  calls  for 
treatment.  If  the  cough  be  caused  by  pharyngitis  or  laryngitis,  local  treat- 
ment is  to  be  preferred.  If  due  to  pleurisy,  counter-irritation  is  of  service. 
If  dependent  on  bronchitis,  we  employ  the.  usual  remedies  for  this  inflam- 
mation. 

Chronic  Miliary  Tuberculosis. 

Definition. — A  chronic  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  lungs  characterized 
by  the  formation  of  miliary  tubercles,  to  which  may  be  added  bronchitis,  dila- 
tation of  the  bronchi,  pleurisy,  interstitial  pneumonia,  and  emphysema. 

Etiology. — It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  suppose  in  these  cases  a  predisposi- 
tion, an  exciting  cause,  for  inflammation  and  the  growth  of  tubercle  bacilli. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  mode  and  character  of  the  infection  must  dif- 
fer from  that  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  structure  of  the  tubercles  is 
different ;  they  contain  very  few  tubercle  bacilli,  and  the  other  morbid  changes 
in  the  lungs  may  be  of  more  importance  than  are  the  tubercles. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  process  begins  as  a  rule  at  the  apex  of 
one  of  the  lungs,  and  then  slowly  extends  either  progressively  or  in  attacks 
until  a  large  portion  of  the  lungs  is  involved. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  the  disease  the  only  change  in  the  lungs  is  the 
formation  of  miliary  tubercles.  Those  tubercles  are  harder  and  denser  than 
are  those  M'hich  are  found  with  acute  tuberculosis.  They  are  composed  of 
tubercle  tissue  or  round-celled  tissue  or  connective  tissue,  or  are  in  the  condi- 
tion of  cheesy  degeneration.     They  contain  but  few  tubercle  bacilli. 

Another  simph?  form  of  the  disease  is  when  miliary  tubercles  alone  are 
formed  in  luno-s  which  are  alreadv  the  seat  of  vesicular  emphvsema. 

Usually,  however,  in  addition  to  the  miliary  tubercles  there  are  other 
changes  in  the  lungs.  These  additional  lesions  begin  in  the  same  part  of  the 
lung  where  the  tubercles  are  formed,  and  accompany  the  development  of  the 
tubercles  in  fresh  parts  of  the  lungs. 

(1)  There  may  be  a  localized  catarrhal  bronchitis. 

(2)  There  may  be  an  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  with  partial 
destruction  of  these  walls  and  the  formation  of  cylindrical  or  sacculated  bron- 
chiectasise.  The  walls  of  the  cavities  thus  formed  may  be  converted  into  con- 
nective tissue  or  they  may  .remain  suppurating  and  necrotic. 
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(3)  There  may  be  an  intei-stitial  pneumonia,  with  the  production  of  new 
connective  tissue,  the  obliteration  of  the  air-spaces,  and  the  consolidation  of 
portions  of  the  lung. 

(4)  There  may  be  dilatation  of  the  air-spaces  of  the  ]>ortions  of  the  lungs 
which  are  not  consolitlatetl. 

(5)  There  may  be  thickening  of  the  pulmonary  and  costal  j)leura,  with 
ct»nnective-tissue  adhesions. 

(6)  AVhile  the  morbid  process  begins  as  a  localized  tubercular  inflammation 
of  the  lung,  and  often  retains  throughout  this  local  character,  yet  it  may  also 
hap{)on  that  from  this  local  lesion  other  parts  of  the  body  may  be  infected. 
Tubercular  laryngitis  and  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  solitary  and  agmi- 
uated  glands  of  the  small  intestine  often  complicate  the  pulmonary  lesion,  and 
sometimes  even  acute  general  tuberculosis  is  produced. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  may  follow  an  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or 
it  mav  be  chronic  from  the  outset.  There  is  such  a  verv  ffreat  diiference  in 
the  behavior  of  the  disease  in  different  persons  that  it  is  necessary  to  arrange 
the  cases  into  a  number  of  groups  according  to  the  character  of  the  lesions 
and  the  symptoms  : 

1.  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  small  tubercular  inflamma- 
tion of  one  apex  often  runs  its  course  and  terminates  in  recovery  without  ever 
giving  symptoms  of  sufficient  severity  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient  or 
lead  him  to  consult  a  physician. 

2.  There  are  patients  who  suffer  for  some  time  from  pulmonary  emphysema 
with  its  attendant  symptoms.  Then  miliary  tubercles  are  formed  in  the  lungs 
and  slowly  increase  in  number,  but  are  not  accompanied  with  the  growth  of 
much  connective  tissue,  and  are  scattered  at  some  distance  from  each  other 
through  the  lungs.  The  formation  of  the  tubercles  does  not  change  the  phy- 
sical signs  belonging  to  the  emphysema  which  the  patient  already  has.  The 
ordinary  rational  symptoms  of  emphysema  continue  unchanged,  but  the 
patients  lose  flesh  and  strength  rapidly,  and  finally  die  very  much  emaciated. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  these  cases  from  the  bad  cases  of  emphysema 
without  tuberculosis,  although  the  examination  of  the  sputum  may  help  us  by 
revealing  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

3.  A  very  common  form  of  the  disease  is  that  in  which  the  inflammation 
is  confined  to  one  or  both  apices,  continues  for  some  time,  subsides,  and  the 
patients  recover. 

In  these  cases  the  first  symptom  may  be  one  or  more  small  or  large  haem- 
optyses.  Before  the  bleeding  the  patients  have  had  no  pulmonary  symptoms, 
but  after  the  bleeding  these  symptoms  are  gradually  developed.  Or  the  first 
symptom  may  be  a  troublesome  cough  with  little  or  no  expectoration.  This 
cough  at  first  does  not  seem  of  much  consequence,  but  it  continues  in  spite  of 
all  remedies.  Or  the  patients  simply  lose  flesh  and  strength  without  any  evi- 
dent reason  for  this  loss  of  nutrition.  The  pulse  is  also  increased  in  frequency, 
but  for  a  time  there  are  no  pulmonary  symptoms. 

At  this  early  stage  of  the  disease  there  may  be  no  physical  signs.     As  the 
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disease  advances  the  patients  have  more  or  less  cough,  which  troubles  them  only 
in  the  morning  or  occurs  in  attacks,  or  is  persistent  and  troublesome  through 
the  whole  day.  There  may  be  no  expectoration.  When  present  the  sputa 
are  mucous  or  muco-purulent,  not  abundant,  and  often  contain  tubercle  bacilli. 
There  is  some  dyspnoea  on  exertion.  Some  of  the  patients  complain  of  a  great 
deal  of  pain  over  the  inflamed  lung,  others  have  no  pain  at  all.  HBemoptyses 
may  be  repeated  at  any  time,  and  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  increased  in  nearly 
all  the  patients.  A  febrile  movement  is  not  a  prominent  symptom  ;  there  may 
be  afternoon  temperatures  of  100°  F.,  followed  by  sweating,  but  often  during 
much  of  the  time  there  is  no  fever  at  all.  The  appetite  is  poor,  nausea  and 
vomiting  are  often  troublesome.  The  patients  lose  flesh  and  strength.  In 
some  cases  the  symptoms  are  not  at  any  time  severe;  in  others  the  constitu- 
tional disturbances  are  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  lesion  as  to  indicate  sys- 
temic infection. 

The  physical  signs  become  more  marked  with  the  further  development  of 
the  thickening  of  tiie  pleura,  the  formation  of  miliary  tubercles,  the  growth 
of  interstitial  connective  tissue,  the  localized  bronchitis,  and  the  dilatation 
of  the  bronchi.  We  find  retraction  of  the  chest-wall  above  and  below  the 
clavicle,  the  percussion  sound  of  higher  pitch  and  of  shorter  duration  above 
and  below  the  clavicle,  subcrepitant  rales,  friction  sounds,  a  high-pitched  and 
louder  transmission  of  the  voice,  the  breath-sounds  diminished  or  of  altered 
quality  or  with  prolonged  expiration. 

Such  a  circumscribeil  tubercular  inflammation  usually  continues  for  a  year, 
sometimes  longer;  then  it  subsides  and  the  patients  recover.  The  portion  of 
lung  which  has  been  inflamed  is  left  permanently  changed  into  connective 
tissue. 

As  the  patient  has  had  one  attack  of  tubercular  inflammation,  so,  although 
he  has  entirely  recovered  from  this  attack,  he  may  have  subsequent  attacks  of 
the  same  kind.  In  some  of  the  patients  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion tubercle  bacilli  are  left  in  the  portion  of  lung  which  has  been  inflamed. 
These  may  at  any  time  later  serve  as  a  source  of  infection  for  a  new  local 
or  general  tuberculosis. 

4.  The  tubercular  inflammation,  beginning  at  the  aj)ex  of  one  lung,  grad- 
ually extends  and  involves  a  large  part  of  both  lungs.  The  pleuritic  adhe- 
sions become  more  extensive,  a  larger  number  of  bronchi  are  involved  in  the 
catarrhal  bronchitis,  miliary  tubercles  and  new  connective  tissue  replace  more 
and  more  of  the  lung  tissues.  The  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  and 
of  the  lung  surrounding  them  result  in  the  formation  of  bronchiectatic  cavi- 
ties, which  constantly  increase  in  size  and  the  walls  of  which  are  necrotic  or 
suppurating.  As  the  disease  progresses,  therefore,  the  patients  suffer  not  only 
from  the  infection  due  to  the  tubercular  inflammation,  but  also  from  that  due 
to  the  necrosis  and  suppuration  of  the  walls  of  cavities,  while  in  addition 
more  and  more  of  the  lungs  is  rendered  unfit  for  breathing. 

The  physical  signs  of  consolidation  and  of  pleuritic  adhesions  become  more 
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uuirkocl,  and  as  the  cavities  are  formccl  and  increase  in  size  their  physical  signs 
are  added. 

The  cDngli,  which  dcjiends  at  first  npon  the  bronchitis  or  the  pleurisy,  is  made 
worse  bv  the  formation  ol"  bronchicctatic  cavities.  The  expectoration  becomes 
more  profuse,  more  })urulent,  and  contains  portions  of  necrosed  lung.  Bacilli  are 
present  in  the  s})utuni  in  larger  numbers.  Tlie  diiliculty  in  breathing  becomes 
more  troublesome.  The  patients  ditfcr  very  much  as  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  pain  in  the  chest.  Either  large  or  small  luemoptyses  may  be  repeated  at 
any  time.  At  first  the  blood  comes  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bron- 
ciii,  but  after  cavities  have  been  formed  there  may  be  bleeding  from  eroded 
vessels  in  their  walls.  This  bleeding  is  apt  to  be  profuse,  continuous,  and 
often  fatal.  The  })ulse  continues  to  be  rapid  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
disease.  The  fever  becomes  higher  and  more  continuous  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, especially  after  the  formation  of  cavities.  The  appetite  is  poor,  and 
nausea  and  vomiting;  are  often  troublesome.  In  women  menstruation  becomes 
irregular  or  ceases  altogether.  The  patients  get  worse  from  year  to  year,  but 
often  with  periods  of  improvement,  and  the  whole  duration  of  the  disease  is 
apt  to   be  very  considerable. 

After  a  time,  in  many  of  the  patients  a  tubercular  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  or  of  the  agmiuated  glands  of  the  small  intestines  is  added,  and  then 
the  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  are  much  more  rapid. 

5.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  tubercular  inflammation  gradually  extends 
nntil  both  lungs  are  thickly  studded  with  miliary  tubercles,  and  in  addition 
there  are  extensive  pleuritic  adhesions,  but  there  is  little  diffuse  fibrous  tissue, 
little  or  no  bronchitis,  and  no  dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 

The  clinical  history  of  these  patients  is  very  misleading.  They  have  no 
cough,  no  hsemoptyses,  no  pulmonary  symptoms,  no  fever.  There  are  no 
physical  signs  except  those  belonging  to  the  pleuritic  adhesions.  But  very 
often  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  much  disordered. 
The  most  striking  symptom  of  these  patients  is  their  emaciation.  This 
progresses  steadily  until  the  patients  are  mere  skeletons,  looking  as  if  they 
were  starving  to  death  with  a  cancer  of  the  stomach  ;  and  yet  they  may 
really  be  taking  and  retaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  food.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  food,  they  continue  to  lose  flesh  as  if  they  had  a  malignant 
disease.     The  diagnosis  of  these  cases  is  often  extremely  difficult. 

6.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  tubercular  laryngitis  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  symptoms,  the  lesions  in  the  lungs  being  inconsiderable.  The  upper 
part  of  the  larynx  and  the  epiglottis  are  th»  portions  usually  involved.  There 
is  first  a  formation  of  tubercle-granula  here  and  there  in  the  stroma  of  the 
raucous  membrane,  with  more  or  less  catarrhal  inflammation.  After  a  time 
the  tubercle-granula  and  the  mucous  membrane  over  them  become  necrotic, 
soften,  slough,  and  form  ulcers.  These  ulcers  do  not  heal,  but  rather  increase 
in  size,  their  floors  and  walls  being  formed  partly  of  tubercle,  partly  of  round- 
celled  tissue.  The  mucous  membrane  left  between  the  ulcers  is  thickened  and 
the  seat  of  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation. 
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With  such  a  tubercular  laryngitis  the  patients  have  a  cough  with  muco- 
purulent expectoration,  a  changed  voice,  and  sometimes  a  laryngeal  dyspnoea. 
But  the  thing  which  troubles  them  the  most  is  the  pain  in  the  throat,  which  is 
made  worse  by  swallowing.  This  may  interfere  seriously  with  the  feeding  of 
the  patient. 

The  patients  lose  flesh  and  strength,  but  are  not  confined  to  bed.  Indeed, 
many  years  may  pass  before  the  pulmonary  tuberculosis  gives  much  trouble. 

7.  In  a  few  cases  a  very  small  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  is  compli- 
cated  with  an  extensive  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  small  intestine. 

These  patients  have  a  little  cough,  and  perhaps  the  physical  signs  of  a 
small  consolidation  of  one  apex.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  they  do 
not  necessarily  have  diarrhoea.  But  they  lose  flesh  and  strength  with  a  rapid- 
ity which  the  pulmonary  conditions  do  not  account  for.  -■■  ■       ■.:■■< 

Prognosis. — In  the  early  periods  of  the  disease  with  little  evidence  of 
systemic  infection  we  may  often  expect  the  complete  recovery  of  the  patients. 
As  more  of  the  lungs  is  involved,  as  cavities  are  formed,  as  the  complicating 
laryngitis  and  enteritis  are  developed,  and  the  evidences  of  systemic  infection 
become  manifest,  the  prognosis  is  worse  and  worse. 

Treatment. — The  curative  treatment  of  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  is 
embraced  in  two  principal  things — climate  and  feeding.  The  selection  of  a 
proper  climate  is  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the  individual  rather  than  to 
the  condition  of  the  lungs.  It  should  be  a  climate  where  he  feels  well,  eats 
well,  sleeps  well,  and  gains  flesh  and  strength.  If  no  one  climate  answers  this 
purpose,  the  patient  should  travel  from  place  to  place.  The  climatic  treatment 
should  be  continued,  if  possible,  for  two  full  years,  and  for  some  persons  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  pass  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  favorable  climate. 

The  feeding  consists  in  enabling  the  patients  to  eat  and  digest  considerable 
quantities  of  wholesome  food  and  of  fats.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
the  most  minute  attention  to  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  the 
intestines.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  all  medicines 
which  interfere  with  the  patient's  ability  to  eat  and  digest  food.  Wines  and 
spirits  will  with  some  persons  increase  the  appetite  and  the  nutrition  ;  with 
other  persons  they  interfere  with  digestion  and  do  harm.  Often  we  are  much 
helped  by  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube.  Not  only  can  we  in  this  way  cure  a 
complicating  chronic  gastritis,  but  we  can  introduce  into  the  stomach  much 
larger  quantities  of  fluid  food  than  the  patients  are  willing  to  swallow. 

It  may  also  be  necessary  to  alleviate  symptoms.  The  cough  is  not  only 
annoying,  but  it  often  interferes  with  eating  and  sleeping.  It  is  therefore 
important  in  each  case  to  determine  the  principal  cause  of  the  cough.  It  may 
be  due  to  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  nose  and  throat,  or  to  either  a  catarrhal 
or  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  larynx.  These  conditions  are  best  treated  by 
local  applications  made  with  the  spray  or  with  the  brush.  It  may  be  due  to 
the  pleuritic  adhesions.  If  this  be  the  case,  counter-irritation  by  blisters  or 
iodine  may  be  of  service,  but  some  of  these  pleuritic  coughs  can  only  be  con- 
trolled by  opium. 
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For  the  cougli  which  is  due  to  the  bronchitis  and  to  the  cavities  a  great 
many  rennxlies  have  been  employed.  In  selecting  from  tliese  remedies  it  is 
well  to  prefer  those  which  do  not  disorder  the  stomacli.  Creasote  seems  to  be 
capable  of  exerting  a  real  effect  on  the  bronchitis,  but,  inifortnnatcly,  it  is  apt 
to  disorder  the  stomach.  I  prefer  to  nse  it  by  inlialation  or  by  enema.  For 
inhalation  a  mixture  is  made  of  ccpial  parts  of  creasote,  chloroform,  and  alco- 
hol. The  sponge  of  a  Robinson's  inhaler  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  this 
mixture,  and  the  patient  wears  the  inhaler  all  the  time  except  when  sleeping  or 
eating.  Many  pati(Mits  object,  however,  to  the  long-continued  use  of  the  inhaler 
each  day.  An  enema  is  easily  made  up  of  5  to  20  dro])S  of  creasote  with  some 
white  of  egg  and  a  little  water,  and  this  can  be  used  once  a  day.  The  differ- 
ent preparations  of  tar  and  of  turpentine,  terebene  and  terpin  hydrate,  seem  to 
be  of  service  in  some  cases.  The  metliodical  inhalation  of  compressed  air  is 
highly  thought  of  by  some  physicians.  All  sorts  of  combinations  of  opium, 
ipecac,  squills,  sanguinaria,  hydrocyanic  acid,  chloroform,  senega,  etc.  are  given 
as  cough  mixtures.  The  mineral  acids,  nux  vomica  or  strychnine,  and  potas- 
sium iodide  may  somewhat  control  the  bronchitis. 

If  the  patients  are  anfemic,  they  may  be  benefited  by  one  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron. 

The  haemorrhages  from  the  bronchi  may  be  small  or  large,  but  even  if  large 
and  continued  for  several  days,  they  are  very  seldom  fatal.  They  do,  how- 
ever, weaken  the  patient  very  much,  and  are  often  followed  by  an  extension 
of  the  tubercular  pneumonia.  To  check  such  haemorrhages  it  is  customary  to 
use  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  or  of  ergotine,  or  to  give  by  the  mouth 
5  grains  of  gallic  acid  every  two  hours,  20  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  hydrastis 
every  three  hours,  or  1  grain  of  ipecac  every  hour. 

The  haemorrhages  which  come  from  eroded  vessels  in  the  walls  of  cavities 
cannot  be  controlled. 

The  fever  and  night-sweats  may  be  made  less  severe  by  the  use  of  anti- 
febrin  or  phenacetin  alone  or  combined  with  arsenic  or  quinine ;  by  the  min- 
eral acids,  belladonna,  or  the  oxide  of  zinc ;  by  sponging  the  body  with  hot 
water  at  night. 

For  the  diarrhoea  we  employ  a  restricted  diet  and  a  number  of  drugs.  Those 
most  frequently  employed  are  the  preparations  of  mercury,  ipecac,  iron,  arsenic, 
camphor,  acetate  of  lead,  bismuth,  castor  oil,  opium,  and  naphthalin.  These 
drugs  are  used  singly  or  combined  in  different  ways. 

Acute  Tubercular  Phthisis. 

Synonyms. — Acute  catarrhal  phthisis  ;  Acute  consumption. 

Definition. — An  acute  affection  of  the  lungs  characterized  by  the  associa- 
tion of  tubercular  inflammation  with  other  forms  of  inflammation,  either  exu- 
dative, productive,  or  both.  The  name  is  an  arbitrary  one,  and  is  used  for 
convenience  to  group  together  a  set  of  clinical  cases. 

Etiolog-y. — An  attack  of  acute  phthisis  may  follow  some  previous  tuber- 
cular inflammation  of  the  lung  or  it  may  be  a  primary  inflammation.     A  per- 
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son  who  has  the  tubercular  predisposition  when  exposed  to  the  ordinary  causes 
of  inflammation  of  the  lung,  and  at  the  same  time  infected  with  tubercle  ba- 
cilli, instead  of  having  a  simple  exudative  or  productive  pneumonia,  has  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung,  partly  tubercular,  partly  exudative,  partly  productive. 

Morbid.  Anatomy. — The  inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  follow  one  of 
several  types,  all  of  which  have  much  the  same  clinical  history,  but  vary  in 
their  physical  signs. 

1.  One  or  more  lobes  are  completely  consolidated.  The  consolidation  is 
effected  by  the  filling  of  the  air-spaces  and  small  bronchi  with  epithelium, 
fibrin,  and  pus.  Scattered  through  the  consolidation  are  miliary  tubercles. 
The  pleura  is  coated  with  fibrin. 

2.  There  is  a  general  catarrhal  bronchitis  and  a  tubercular  infliimmation  of 
the  walls  of  some  of  the  bronchi  and  of  small  zones  of  air-spaces  immediately 
surrounding  them.  The  lung  is  not  consolidated,  but  a  section  of  it  appears 
to  be  studded  with  little  nodules ;  each  nodule  is  the  section  of  a  bronchus 
with  thickened  wall  and  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  filled  air-spaces.  It  is  a 
tubercular  broncho-pneumonia. 

3.  There  is  a  general  catarrhal  bronchitis,  a  tubercular  inflammation  of  the 
walls  of  some  of  the  bronchi  and  of  the  air-spaces  which  surround  them  ;  but 
in  addition  there  are  small  or  large  areas  of  difl'use  consolidation,  due  to  the 
filling  of  air-spaces  with  epithelium,  pus,  and  fibrin.  The  pulmonary  pleura 
is  often  coated  with  fibrin.  It  is  a  tubercular  broncho-pneumonia  with  the 
addition  of  difl'use  consolidation. 

4.  Besides  the  tubercular  broncho-pneumonia,  the  difl'use  consolidation,  and 
the  pleurisy,  small  or  large  portions  of  the  inflamed  lung  die.  These  dead 
portions  of  lung  first  pass  into  the  condition  of  coagulation  necrosis,  and  then 
undergo  cheesy  degeneration.  They  may  remain  in  the  condition  of  cheesy 
degeneration  for  a  long  time,  and  become  surrounded  by  zones  of  tubercle 
tissue  or  of  round-celled  tissue,  or  they  soften,  break  down,  and  form  ragged 
cavities  which  communicate  with  the  bronchi. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  lesions  already  mentioned,  the  walls  of  the  bronchi 
are  so  changed  by  the  tubercular  inflammation  that  cylindrical  or  sacculated 
bronchiectatic  cavities  are  formed. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  may  be  acute  or  subacute. 

1.  The  Acute  Cases. — The  patients  are  suddenly  attacked  with  chills,  fever, 
pain  in  the  side,  cough  with  mucous  expectoration,  and  marked  prostration. 
The  appearance  of  the  patient  is  like  that  of  a  person  attacked  with  lobar  or 
broncho-pneumonia,  and  we  are  often  in  doubt  at  first  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease.  One  symptom  of  the  invasion,  however,  is  not  often  seen  except 
with  phthisis,  and  that  is  the  bleeding  from  the  bronchi.  For  a  day  or  for 
several  days  many  of  the  patients  cough  up  very  considerable  quantities  of 
blood.  Within  a  few  days  we  begin  to  get  the  physical  signs,  which  will  be 
found  to  vary  according  to  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  lung.  If  there  be 
complete  consolidation  of  one  or  more  lobes  with  fibrin  on  the  pleura,  we  get 
dulness  on   percussion,  bronchial  breathing  and  bronchophony,  and  subcrepi- 
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tant  or  crepitant  rales.  If  there  be  only  broncho-pnonmonia  without  consoli- 
dation, we  get  sibilant  and_  sonorous  breathing  and  coarse  and  subcrepitant 
rales.  If  there  be  broncho-pneumonia  with  areas  ol'  diffuse  consolidation,  we 
get  sibilant  and  sonorous  breathing  or  harsh  breathing,  coarse  and  subcrepi- 
tant rales,  and  small  areas  over  which  there  are  dulness  on  percussion,  in- 
ereasetl  voice,  and  a  crepitant  rale.  The  patients  continue  seriously  ill  and 
with  high  temperatures  tor  one  or  two  weeks.  Then  there  is  a  partial  sub- 
sidence of  the  symptoms.     After  this  the  cases  may  pursue  various  courses — 

(rt)  They  may  continue  to  get  worse.  The  fever  continues ;  the  cough  is 
verv  troublesome  and  accompanied  with  muco-purulent  expectoration  ;  there 
is  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  ;  the  patients  pass  into  the  typhoid  state 
with  alternating  delirium  and  stupor.  The  physical  signs  which  existed 
earlier  in  the  disease  continue,  and  there  are  added  the  coarse  and  gurgling 
rales  which  accompany  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  and  the  softening  of  the 
dead  areas  of  consolidation.  These  patients  die  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months. 

(6)  They  may  improve  very  considerably.  The  temperature  falls,  the 
expectoration  diminishes,  the  cough  is  less  frequent,  the  appetite  returns. 
The  patients  gain  flesh  and  strength ;  they  are  able  to  leave  the  bed,  and  later 
the  house,  but  yet  they  are  not  well.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  lung  re- 
mains diseased,  and  the  patients  lapse  into  the  condition  of  chronic  phthisis. 

(c)  Recovery  may  occur.  Of  the  lesions  of  acute  phthisis,  the  tubercular 
changes,  the  death  of  portions  of  lung,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  are 
necessarily  permanent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  catarrhal  bronchitis  may  sub- 
side ;  the  epithelium,  pus,  and  fibrin  within  the  air-spaces  may  degenerate  and 
be  absorbed.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  the  patients  who  have  only  catar- 
rhal bronchitis,  exudative  pneumonia,  and  comparatively  little  tubercular 
pneumonia,  to  recover.     We  see  this  in  two  sets  of  cases : 

First :  The  patients  who  have  consolidation  of  an  entire  lobe  due  to  the 
filling  up  of  the  air-spaces  with  epithelium,  pus,  and  fibrin  and  to  the  pres- 
ence of  miliary  tubercles.  The  epithelium,  pus,  and  fibrin  can  be  absorbed, 
the  tubercles  are  converted  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  patients  get  well  with  a 
lung  which  is  normal  except  for  the  presence  of  fibrous  nodules. 

Second  :  The  patients  who  have  tubercular  broncho-pneumonia  without 
destruction  or  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  and  without  areas  of  difiuse  consoli- 
dation. These  patients  can  get  well  with  lungs  which  are  normal,  except  for 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  peribronchital  fibrous  nodules. 

2.  The  Subacute  Cases. — The  extent  of  lung  at  first  involved  is  small,  but 
gradually  increases  in  size.  The  patients  usually  have  cough  with  mucous  or 
muco-purulent  sputa,  which  contain  bacilli ;  but  sometimes  there  is  very  little 
either  of  cough  or  of  expectoration,  and  that  even  while  cavities  are  being 
formed.  The  difficulty  in  breathing  increases  with  the  extent  of  lung  in- 
volved. Pain  over  the  chest  is  present  in  some  cases,  absent  in  others. 
There  is  as  a  rule  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  afternoon,  with  sweating  at 
night,  and  the  temperature  is  higher  and  more  continuous  after  cavities  with 
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suppurating  walls  are  formed.  We  have  to  become  accustomed,  however,  to 
very  great  discrepancy  between  the  lung  lesion  and  the  height  of  the  tem- 
perature, and  we  may  even  find  no  fever  with  an  advancing  consolidation  of 
the  lung. 

There  may  be  bleeding  from  the  bronchi  or  from  eroded  vessels  in  the 
walls  of  cavities.  A  large  haemorrhage  from  the  bronchi  is  apt  to  precede 
the  inflammation  of  a  fresh  portion  of  the  lung.  The  patients,  as  a  rule, 
have  no  appetite,  and  gradually  lose  flesh  and  strength  ;  but  in  some  persons 
the  changes  in  the  lung  for  some  time  produce  very  little  eifect  on  the  gen- 
eral health.  It  is  sometimes  very  curious,  and  of  importance  in  judging  of 
treatment,  to  see  patients  eating  well  and  gaining  flesh  with  consolidation 
of  an  entire  lung,  and  without  any  real  improvement  in  thei-r  tubercular 
pneumonia. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  the  pleurisy,  the  consolidation,  the  bron- 
chitis, and  the  cavities.  The  patients  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  sick  in  bed, 
and  the  disease  progresses  either  continuously  or  by  exacerbations. 

Some  of  the  patients  become  the  subjects  of  chronic  phthisis.  Some  of 
them  recover,  but  with  lungs  more  or  less  permantly  damaged  :  often  these 
patients  can  only  escape  fresh  attacks  by  remaining  permanently  in  a  favor- 
able climate. 

The  prognosis  of  acute  phthisis  is  unfavorable.  Complete  recoveries  are 
rare,  but  the  number  of  patients  who  continue  to  live  with  damaged  lungs  for 
many  vears  is  considerable. 

Treatment. — While  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  active  the  patients 
are  to  be  kept  in  bed  on  a  fluid  diet,  the  haemoptyses  controlled  by  ergot, 
hydrastis,  or  ipecac,  and  the  patients  made  more  comfortable  by  opium  or 
the  bromides.  As  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammation  subsides  the  patients 
may  return  to  solid  food,  and  get  out  of  bed,  and  then  the  question  of  a 
suitable  climate  for  them  has  to  be  determined. 

In  some  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  changes  in  the  lungs  are  so  extensive 
and  profound  that  no  improvement  can  be  expected  ;  these  patients  are  best 
kept  at  home. 

In  some  cases  the  extent  of  lung  involved  is  comparatively  small,  so  that 
we  may  hope  for  complete  or  incomplete  recovery.  The  proper  climate  for 
these  patients  is  a  dry,  inland  one,  where  they  are  not  likely  to  have  fresh 
attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  lung.  Whether  this  climate  should  be  a  warm 
or  cold  one  must  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  individual.  In  the 
cases  of  tubercular  broncho-pneumonia  without  consolidation  a  cold,  dry 
inland  climate  seems  to  be  the  best. 

The  symptomatic  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  cases  of  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis. 

Chronic  Tubercular  Phthisis. 
Definition. — A  chronic  affection  of  the  lungs  characterized  by  tubercular 
inflammation,  associated  with  productive  and  exudative  inflammation. 
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Etiology. — Chronic  phthisis  as  a  rule  succeeds  acute  or  subacute  phthisis, 
but  it  may  also  follow  acute  or  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  a 
tubercular  inflaniniation  of  some  other  part  of  the  body 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  in  the  lungs  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  found  in  acute  phthisis,  but  modified  by  the  long  duration  of  the  inflam- 
mation. The  pleura  is  coated  with  successive  layers  of  fibrin,  or  thickened 
bv  the  growth  of  new  connective  tissue,  or  covered  with  adhesions.  More  or 
less  of  the  lung  is  consolidated.  This  consolidation  is  effected  partly  by  the 
filling  of  the  cavities  of  the  air-spaces  with  inflammatory  products,  partly  by 
a  growth  of  new  tissue  in  and  between  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces. 

When  the  hepatization  is  effected  only  by  changes  within  the  cavities  of 
the  air-spaces,  the  affected  portions  of  lung  are  solid,  increased  in  size,  of  red, 
gray,  white,  or  yellow  color,  ^yhen  the  hepatization  is  due  to  interstitial  in- 
flummation,  the  affected  portion  of  lung  is  dense,  but  may  still  be  partly  perme- 
able by  air ;  it  is  diminished  in  size  and  looks  like  fibrous  tissue  or  granulation 
tissue ;  it  is  often  changed  in  color  by  the  deposition  of  black  pigment.  The 
combiniition  of  intra-alveolar  and  interstitial  pneumonia  with  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  and  the  formation  of  cavities  gives  a  great  variety  of  pictures.  We 
find  some  of  the  air-spaces  filled  with  large  epithelial  cells,  either  well  formed 
or  fatty;  some  with  an  amorphous  granular  matter  or  a  peculiar,  translucent 
coagulated  substance ;  some  with  fibrin,  pus,  and  epithelium,  either  fresh  or  in 
the  condition  of  cheesy  degeneration  ;  some  with  new  connective  tissue.  The 
walls  of  these  air-spaces  remain  unchanged,  or  they  are  compressed  and  the 
blood-vessels  obliterated,  or  they  are  thickened. 

The  interstitial  inflammation  affects  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces,  the  bronchi, 
the  blood-vessels,  and  the  septa  between  the  lobules.  It  results  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  connective  tissue,  of  round-celled  tissue,  and  of  tuberculous  tissue, 
either  separately  or  together.  By  this  growth  the  air-spaces  are  compressed, 
deformed,  and  obliterated  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  walls  of  some  of  the  bronchi  are  infiltrated  with  round  cells  or  with 
tuberculous  tissue.  This  infiltration  is  not  symmetrical,  but  affects  a  bronchus 
in  some  particular  portion  of  its  length,  and  in  this  portion  some  parts  of  the 
circumference  of  the  bronchus  are  affected  more  than  others.  As  a  result  of 
this  irregular  infiltration  the  wall  of  the  bronchus  yields  here  and  there,  and 
small  sacculated  dilatations  are  formed.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  chronic 
miliary  tuberculosis,  the  cavities  thus  formed  simply  become  larger  and  larger, 
compressing  the  surrounding  lung.  More  frequently,  however,  the  process 
extends  from  the  wall  of  the  bronchus  to  the  surrounding  air-vesicles,  so  that 
the  bronchus  is  surrounded  with  tuberculous  tissue,  round-celled  tissue,  and  air- 
vesicles  filled  with  inflammatory  products.  Then  necrosis  sets  in  with  soften- 
ing of  the  walls  of  the  bronchus  and  of  the  surrounding  inflamed  lung.  Cav- 
ities are  thus  formed  partly  by  destruction  of  tissue,  partly  by  dilatation  of 
bronchi  of  which  the  walls  are  either  necrotic  or  suppurating. 

Some  of  the  cavities  in  chronic  phthisis  seem  to  be  formed  simply  by  the 
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softening  of  areas  of  coagulation  necrosis,  but  the  larger  number  are  bronchi- 
ectatic. 

The  cavities  which  are  formed  by  dilatation  without  necrosis  of  their  walls 
may  be  developed  with  hardly  any  cough  or  expectoration.  As  we  examine 
the  patients  from  time  to  time,  the  change  in  the  percussion-note  and  the 
breath-sounds  shows  the  increasing  size  of  a  cavity  which  remains  nearly  dry 
and  empty. 

The  cavities  formed  both  by  dilatation  and  necrosis,  on  the  contrarv,  are 
as  a  rule  accompanied  by  a  harassing  cough  and  profuse  expectoration. 
They  contain  pus,  mucus,  fragments  of  dead  tissue,  and  great  numbers  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  Their  walls  are  ragged  and  irregular,  partly  necrotic,  partly 
suppurating.  In  this  active  condition  the  cavities  may  remain  up  to  the  time 
of  the  patient's  death  ;  or,  instead  of  this,  the  active  processes  may  subside, 
the  production  of  pus  and  the  death  of  tissue  cease,  the  cavity  become  dry, 
and  its  walls  changed  into  fibrous  tissue.  The  natural  tendency  of  all  these 
cavities  is  to  increase  in  size  and  open  into  each  other. 

Miliary  tubercles  are  scattered  through  the  inflamed  lung  in  varying 
numbers. 

The  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  principally  in  the  walls  of  the  cavities  and 
in  the  inflammatory  products  which  have  undergone  cheesy  degeneration. 

Symptoms. — The  cough  depends  principally  upon  the  bronchitis  and  the 
morbid  processes  going  on  in  the  walls  of  cavities.  The  expectoration  con- 
sists of  mucus,  pus,  and  fragments  of  dead  lung-tissue,  with  many  tubercle 
bacilli.  However,  in  patients  with  consolidation  of  the  lungs  without  bron- 
chitis, and  with  cavities  of  which  the  walls  are  comparatively  healthy,  the 
cough  and  expectoration  amount  to  very  little.  Generally  speaking,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  sputa  and  the  number  of  the  bacilli  are  a  fair  test  of  the  activity 
of  the  morbid  process. 

Hsemoptyses  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  and  at  any  time  in 
the  course  of  the  disease.  After  some  of  these  bleedings  the  patients  feel 
more  comfortable,  but  after  others  there  is  a  rapid  extension  of  the  disease. 
Hsemorrhages  from  eroded  vessels  in  the  walls  of  cavities  are  very  dangerous. 
In  some  of  the  patients  the  pleurisy  from  time  to  time  gives  pain.  In  others 
there  is  a  considerable  exudation  of  serum  in  one  of  the  pleural  cavities,  which 
increases  the  difficulty  in  breathing.  The  softening  of  a  dead  portion  of  the 
luRg  or  the  rupture  of  the  wall  of  a  cavity  just  beneath  the  pleura  may  cause 
perforation,  pneumothorax,  and  then  either  a  pleurisy  with  effusion  or  an 
empyema.  At  the  time  of  the  perforation  the  patients  feel  as  if  something 
had  given  way,  and  at  once  suffer  from  the  most  urgent  dyspnoea.  The 
heart's  action  becomes  rapid  and  feeble  and  the  veins  throughout  the  body 
congested.  The  characteristic  physical  signs  are  soon  evident.  Such  a  per- 
foration usually  proves  fatal  within  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

The  dyspnoea  on  exertion  increases  with  the  extension  of  the  disease  and 
the  consequent  diminution  in  the  extent  of  lung  available  for  breathing. 

Tubercular  laryngitis  occurs  later  in  the  disease  with  chronic  phthisis  than 
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with  chronic  miliarv  tuberculosis.     It   gives  rise  to  cough,   hoarseness,  and 

})aiii. 

The  tever  aiul  the  sweating  at  niglit  seem  to  be  related  to  the  severity  of 
the  bronchitis  and  of  the  necrosis  and  su})puration  of  the  cavities.  The  tem- 
perature rises  and  falls  according  to  the  activity  of  these  conditions.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  lung  alone  can  extend  with  little  or  no  fever. 

The  functions  of  the  stomach  and  liver  are  sooner  or  later  affected,  either 
with  or  without  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis  and  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver. 
Loss  of  appetite,  repugnance  to  food,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  gastric  pain  may 
seriously  annoy  the  patient.  Toward  the  close  of  the  disease  a  severe  diar- 
rhoea often  set«  in,  and  the  patients  lose  flesh  and  strength  very  raj^dly.  In 
these  patients  after  death  we  may  find  tubercular  ulcers  of  the  small  intestine 
or  only  a  catarrhal  colitis.  It  may  also  hai)i)en  that  extensive  tubercular 
ulcers  of  the  small  intestine  exist  without  any  diarrhoea  at  all. 

Tubercular  meningitis  or  peritonitis  or  nephritis  may  occur  as  complicating 
inflammations. 

Chronic  degeneration  of  the  kidney  or  chronic  nephritis  with  or  without 
exudation  are  often  developed  after  the  phthisis  has  lasted  for  some  time. 

In  women  menstruation  is  either  irregular  or  stops  altogether. 

The  physical  signs  with  only  a  small  area  of  lung  consolidation  are — dul- 
ness  on  percussion,  broncho-vesicidar  or  feeble  breathing,  increased  vocal  reson- 
ance, increased  bronchial  whisper,  and  in  addition  subcrepitant  rales  and  fric- 
tion-sounds. As  more  of  the  lung  is  consolidated  the  dulness  on  percussion 
becomes  more  marked.  The  voice  and  breathing  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  bronchial  character,  and  an  increasing  bronchitis  gives  coarse  and  silb- 
crepitant  rales.  After  cavities  have  been  formed  the  percussion-sound  changes 
to  flatness,  tympanitic  resonance,  or  the  cracked-pot  sound.  The  breathing  and 
the  voice  remain  of  bronchial  quality  or  become  cavernous.  There  may  be 
gurgling  rales. 

The  patients  as  a  rule  lose  flesh  and  strength  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  lung  diseased ;  but  it  is  not  rare  to  see  persons  who  are  well  nourished  and 
comparatively  strong  with  extensive  changes  in  the  lungs. 

If  we  compare  chronic  miliarv  tuberculosis  with  chronic  phthisis,  we  may 
say  that  in  the  former  there  are  but  few  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputa  or  in  the 
lungs,  but  little  necrosis  or  suppuration,  and  not  much  consolidation  of  the 
lung,  but  a  loss  of  health  and  nutrition  much  greater  than  would  be  expected 
from  the  extent  of  the  pulmonary  lesion. 

In  chronic  phthisis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  in 
the  sputa  and  in  the  lungs  is  large,  necrosis  and  suppuration  are  usually 
present,  the  patients  seem  to  suffer  rather  from  septic  than  from  tubercular 
infection;  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  usually  in  direct  relation  with  the 
extent  of  lung;  inflamed. 

Prognosis. — It  is  possible  for  the  inflammatory  and  necrotic  processes 
which  belong  to  chronic  phthisis  to  cease  at  any  time.  When  this  happens 
the  symptoms  of  pulmonary   disease   may   also  cease,   and   the  patients  are 
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apparently  cured.  The  portions  of  lung,  however,  which  have  been  destroyed 
or  converted  into  fibrous  tissue  are  never  replaced  by  lung-tissue,  so  that  the 
injury  inflicted  on  the  lungs  is  a  jiernianeut  one.  The  fibrous  tissue  and  cheesy 
masses  left  behind  after  the  subsidence  of  active  changes  are  liable  to  act  as 
foci  from  which  fresh  attacks  of  inflammation  and  fresh  infection  may  pro- 
ceed. The  prognosis  is  therefore  unfavorable,  although  life  may  be  prolonged 
in  comparative  comfort  for  many  years. 

Treatment. — Cases  of  chronic  phthisis  are  to  be  managed  in  the  same  way 
as  are  the  cases  of  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis. 

Syphilitic  Pneumonia. 

In  children  who  have  inherited  syphilis  a  number  of  inflammations  of 
diiferent  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  developed  soon  after  birth.  The 
lungs  are  not  exempt.  They  may  be  studded  with  gummy  tumors  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  or  they  may  be  the  seat  of  interstitial  or  of  intra-alveolar 
pneumonia. 

The  interstitial  pneumonia  may  cause  the  consolidation  of  one  or  more 
lobes.  The  section  of  such  a  consolidated  lobe  is  smooth  and  of  a  grayish  or 
white  color.  The  consolidation  is  effected  by  a  growth  of  new  tissue  in  the 
walls  of  the  air-spaces,  the  bronchi,  and  the  blood-vessels,  together  with  the 
filling  of  some  of  the  air-spaces  with  epithelium. 

The  intra-alveolar  [)neumonia  also  produces  a  whitish  hepatization  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  lung.  The  consolidation,  however,  is  effected  entirely 
by  the  filling  of  the  air-spaces  with  fatty  epithelium. 

The  clinical  symptoms  in  these  children  are  obscure.  They  often  have 
other  syphilitic  lesions  besides  those  in  the  lungs,  and  become  weaker  and 
more  emaciated  from  day  to  day  without  any  pulmonary  symptoms  except  the 
physical  signs  of  the  consolidation. 

In  adults  syphilitic  inflammations  of  the  lungs  are  rare.  The  best  collec- 
tion of  cases  that  I  have  seen  is  that  given  by  Hiller  in  the  Charite  Annalen 
for  1884.     He  gives  fifty-eight  cases  of  unmistakable  syphilitic  pneumonia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  inflammation  is  of  productive  character,  with 
the  formation  of  round-celled  tissue,  of  gummy  tumors,  and  of  new  connec- 
tive tissue.  There  may  also  be  some  exudation  into  the  air-spaces  with  a 
formation  of  epithelial  cells.  The  new  tissue  is  formed  in  the  walls  of  the 
bronchi,  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces,  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  septa 
between  the  lobules,  and  the  pleura.  It  is  of  low  vitality  and  may  become 
necrotic.  There  results  from  such  an  inflammation,  therefore,  stenosis,  ulcera- 
tion or  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  consolidation  of  parts  of  the  lungs,  oblitera- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels,  lobulation  of  the  lung,  and  thickening  of  the  pleura. 

The  gross  appearance  of  the  lungs  will  accordingly  vary  in  different  cases  : 

1.  There  is  an  interstitial  inflammation  beginning  at  the  root  of  the  lung 
around  the  large  bronchi  and  blood-vessels.  This  causes  stenosis  of  the  bronchi, 
consolidation  of  the  lung,  or  masses  of  fibrous   tissue  along  the  lines  of  the 
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bronolii.     The  cases  varv  as  to  whether  tlie  stenosis  of  the  bronchi  or  the  con- 
solidation of  the  hing  is  the  principal  feature. 

2.  The  intlaunnation  follows  the  type  of  a  broncho-pneumonia,  with  thick- 
eninti-  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  small  zones  of  peribronchial  pneumonia. 

3.  There  are  large  or  small  irregular  masses  or  bands  of  dense  fibrous 
tissue  in  anv  part  of  the  lung.  These  re})lace  the  lung-tissue,  and  in  tlicni 
niav  be  cavities  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 

4.  With  the  interstitial  jmcumonia  there  may  be  associated  the  formation 
of  I'-ummv  tumors  or  an  obliterating  endarteritis  with  areas  of  necrosis. 

5.  With  more  i^r  less  interstitial  pneumonia  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs  there 
is  a  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  large  bronchi,  the  trachea,  and 
the  larynx.  The  walls  are  thickened  in  some  places,  ulcerated  in  others,  so 
that  in  some  places  there  is  stenosis,  in  others  dilatation. 

6.  We  also  occasionally  meet  with  pneumonias  of  the  anatomical  type 
of  ordinary  lobar  or  broncho-pneumonia ;  but  the  clinical  history,  although 
acute,  is  irregular,  and  it  is  probable,  although  not  at  all  certain,  that  they  are 
caused  or  modified  by  the  syphilitic  poison. 

Symptoms. — Syphilitic  pneumonia  is  one  of  the  later  manifestations  of 
syphilis,  in  most  of  the  cases  coming  on  several  years  after  the  initial  lesion. 
A  great  many  of  the  patients  have  other  syphilitic  lesions — a  fact  of  much 
assistance  in  making  a  diagnosis,  a  matter  that  is  always  difficult  in  these 
cases. 

Of  the  pulmonary  symptoms  perhaps  the  most  constant  is  dyspnoea.  This 
is  like  any  dyspnoea  due  to  narrowing  of  the  trachea  or  large  bronchi.  First, 
a  dyspnoea  on  exertion ;  then  a  constant  dyspnoea,  made  worse  by  the  least 
bodily  or  mental  exertion,  and  becoming  more  and  more  distressing  up  to  the 
time  of  the  patient's  death. 

Cough  is  present  at  some  time  in  most  of  the  cases — a  dry  cough,  a  laryn- 
geal cough,  or  a  cough  with  mucous  or  muco-purulent  expectoration.  Small 
hsemoptyses  occur  from  time  to  time  in  some  cases. 

Pain  referred  to  some  part  of  the  chest  is  present  in  some  cases,  absent  in 
others. 

A  febrile  movement  seems  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

If  a  syphilitic  laryngitis  exists,  the  symptoms  belonging  to  this  will  be 
added  to  those  of  the  pneumonia. 

The  physical  signs  vary  with  the  exact  condition  of  the  lungs,  and  are 
often  obscure.  They  depend  upon  the  pleurisy,  the  bronchitis,  the  stenosis  or 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  lung.  In  the  different 
cases,  therefore,  we  may  get  tubular  breathing  over  one  or  both  lungs,  absence 
of  breathing  over  one  lung  or  part  of  a  lung,  subcrepitant,  coarse,  or  gurgling 
rales,  usually  localized,  dulness  on  percussion,  and  increase  in  vocal  resonance 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  consolidation. 

The  fact  that  this  inflammation  involves  the  roots  rather  than  their  apices 
causes  the  physical  signs  to  be  heard  largely  over  the  central  portions  of  the 
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lungs,  while  in  tubercular  inflammations  it  is  over  the  upper  lobes  that  the 
physical  signs  are  usually  heard. 

The  symptoms  continue  for  weeks  or  months ;  the  patients  gradually  lose 
flesh  and  strength,  and  finally  die  from  the  interference  with  breathing  or  worn 
out  with  the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  is  apt  to  be  difficult.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of 
chronic  tuberculosis,  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  of  intrathoracic  tumors,  and  of 
actinomycosis  of  the  lung.  We  are  very  dependent  upon  the  history  of  the 
patient  and  the  presence  of  other  syphilitic  lesions. 

Treatment. — It  is  natural  in  these  patients  to  adopt  an  energetic  treatment 
with  mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potash,  although  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  the 
disease  is  fatal.  .. 

Gangrene  of  the  Lung. 

Definition. — Death  of  a  portion  of  the  lung  accompanied  by  putrefaction. 

Etiology. — Whenever  the  vitality  of  a  portion  of  the  lung  is  impaired 
and  at  the  same  time  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  are  present,  thefe  may  be  gan- 
grene. It  is  found,  therefore,  with  lobar  pneumonia,  hsemorrhagic  infarctions, 
compression  or  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  or  bronchial  vessels,  wounds  of  the 
lung,  contusions  of  the  chest,  cavities  in  the  lung,  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi, 
cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  and  in  persons  whose  health  has  been  enfeebled  by 
disease  or  privation.  It  also  occurs  without  discoverable  cause  in  persons 
who  have  been  in  good  health. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  either  circumscribed  or 
diflFuse. 

Circumscribed  gangrene  occurs  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  foci  of  small 
size  where  the  lung  is  of  blackish  or  greenish  color,  soft  or  broken  down  into 
ragged  cavities.  These  foci  have  a  most  offensive  odor.  The  lung  around 
them  is  inflamed,  and  the  air-spaces  contain  epithelium,  fibrin,  and  pus.  Such 
gangrenous  foci,  when  once  formed,  may  increase  in  size ;  as  they  do  so  the 
adjoining  veins  may  become  filled  with  infectious  thrombi  or  eroded.  From 
the  thrombi  infectious  emboli  can  be  carried  into  the  circulation  and  set  up 
inflammatory  foci  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  From  the  eroded  vessels 
there  are  considerable  haemorrhages.  If  the  spot  of  gangrene  be  near  the 
pleura,  it  may  set  up  either  a  simple  or  a  gangrenous  pleurisy,  or  the  pulmonary 
pleura  may  be  perforated  and  pyo-pneumothorax  result.  Intense  bronchitis, 
either  catarrhal  or  croupous,  may  be  excited  by  the  irritation  of  the  gangrenous 
matter.  If  the  patients  recover,  the  gangrenous  portion  of  the  lungs  is  entirely 
removed ;  and  a  cavity  is  formed,  the  walls  of  which  are  changed  into  connec- 
tive tissue.  Such  a  cavity  may  remain  for  a  long  time  or  it  may  become  con- 
tracted. , 

Diffuse  ffanofrene  mav  be  secondary  to  the  circumscribed  form  or  it  may  be 
diffuse  from  the  first.  The  greater  portion  of  a  lobe,  a  whole  lobe,  or  even  a 
whole  lung,  may  be  involved.  The  portion  of  lung  involved  is  changed  into 
a  soft,  foul-smelling,  blackish  or  greenish  mass. 
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Symptoms. — The  patients  have  a  coiig:h  with  more  or  less  fetid  expeetora- 
tioii  and  a  tetid  breath.  There  is  niueh  variety  as  to  theipiantity  of  the  expec- 
toration ;  it  niav  be  scanty  or  abunihmt.  When  it  is  abundant  and  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  time  in  a  glass  dish,  it  separates  into  three  layers  :  the  upper, 
frothv,  opaque,  and  of  a  dirty-gray  or  yellowish  color ;  the  middle,  clear  and 
waterv  ;  the  lower,  greenish  and  purulent  or  mixed  with  blood.  It  consists  of 
serum,  mucus,  pus,  and  shreds  of  lung-tissue.  There  may  be,  however,  oidy 
a  verv  fetid  breath  without  any  expectoration.  Tf  the  pulmonary  vessels  are 
erodeil,  large  quantities  of  blood  are  coughed  up. 

The  patients  have  an  irregular  fever ;  they  lose  flesh  and  strength  and  pass 
into  the  septic  condition.  Some  of  the  patients,  however,  who  apparently  have 
gangrene  of  the  lung  and  recover,  are  not  at  any  time  as  sick  as  one  would 
expect. 

The  phvsical  signs  are  sometimes  obscure,  sometimes  well  marked.  They 
are  most  commonly  found  over  the  middle  of  the  chest  behind.  At  this  point 
we  may  get  dulness  or  flatness  on  percussion  ;  absence  of  breathing,  bronchial 
breathing,  or  cavernous  breathing ;  exaggerated  or  bronchial  voice  and  coarse 
rales. 

If  the  pleura  be  inflamed  or  perforated,  producing  pneumothorax,  the  symp- 
toms belonging  to  that  condition  are  added. 

The  diagnosis  is  often  difficult.  It  may  be  evident  that  the  patient  has  a 
serious  disease,  and  yet  impossible  for  some  time  to  determine  its  character. 
Even  when  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  pulmonary  lesion,  we  cannot  always  tell 
whether  this  be  gangrene,  abscess,  or  fetid  bronchitis. 

The  prognosis  is  always  serious,  but  recovery  is  by  no  means  impossible. 

Treatment. — Besides  the  employment  of  such  measures  as  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  patients  and  contribute  to  their  nutrition,  it  is  customary  to  give 
creasote  or  carbolic  acid,  either  by  inhalation  or  by  the  mouth.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  plan  is  to  use  a  Robinson's  inhaler  moistened  with  equal  parts  of 
creasote,  alcohol,  and  chloroform. 

In  a  moderate  number  of  cases  gangrenous  cavities  in  the  lungs  have  been 
opened  and  drained. 

Asthma. 

Definition. — An  affection  characterized  by  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  recurring 
at  intervals,  generally  in  the  night,  the  dyspnoea  due  to  a  contraction  of  the 
bronchi. 

The  same  name  of  asthma  is  also  frequently  employed  to  designate  the 
paroxysmal  dyspnoea  caused  by  disease  of  the  heart  and  by  contraction  of  the 
arteries. 

Etiology. — Bronchial  asthma  occurs  most  frequently  in  persons  who  have 
pulmonary  emphysema,  but  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  persons  whose  lungs  are 
normal  except  for  the  condition  of  the  bronchi. 

The  causes  which  produce  an  attack  of  asthma  may  act  directly  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  or  indirectly  on  the  bronchi  through  the 
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blood  or  the  nervous  system.  So  we  find  some  persons  who  never  have  an 
attack  of  asthma  except  when  exposed  to  a  directly  exciting  cause,  while  other 
persons  have  constantly  recurring  attacks  for  long  periods  of  time  without  any 
direct  cause  for  each  attack. 

Among  the  direct  causes  we  reckon  bronchitis,  inflammations  and  obstruc- 
tion of  the  nose,  climatic  influences,  dust,  vegetable  irritants,  chemical  vapors, 
and  animal  emanations.  The  ordinary  dust  floating  in  the  air,  the  odor  or 
pollen  of  many  plants  and  grasses,  the  vapors  of  pitch,  sulphur,  or  phos- 
phorus, the  peculiar  smell  of  dogs,  cats,  or  horses,  are  familiar  examples  of 
direct  causes.  "  ■       .      .  - 

The  effect  of  climate  in  causing  asthma  is  very  marked  in  some  persons. 
This  effect  does  not  follow  any  definite  law,  but  only  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
individual.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  locality  be  warm  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry,  low  or  elevated.  For  nearly  every  asthmatic  person  we  can  find  some  one 
place  where  he  will  have  little  or  no  asthma.  •  ^ 

Of  all  the  causes  of  asthma,  however,  bronchitis  is  the  most  frequent.  In 
the  patients  who  belong  to  this  class  the  bronchitis  constitutes  the  important 
part  of  the  case,  for  if  the  attacks  of  bronchitis  can  be  prevented  there  is  no 
more  asthma. 

Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  called  to  diseases  of  the  nasal 
passages  as  a  cause  of  asthma.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  they  do 
constitute  one  of  the  causes ;  but  it  is  going  a  great  deal  too  far  to  say  that 
they  are  the  only  cause. 

Among  the  indirect  causes  of  asthma  we  enumerate  mental  emotions,  indi- 
gestion, hysteria,  gout,  heredity,  and  some  of  the  skin  diseases.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  we  are  often  unable  to  say  why  a  previously  healthy 
person  should  at  some  particular  time,  without  any  exciting  cause,  begin  to 
have  attacks  of  asthma. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — As  asthma  is  a  functional  disease,  it  has  no  lesions ; 
but  in  the  bodies  of  old  asthmatics  we  commonly  find  the  morbid  changes 
belonging  to  pulmonary  emphysema  and  bronchitis. 

Symptoms. — A  paroxysm  of  asthma  begins  with  a  feeling  of  oppression 
or  suffocation  about  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  wliich  obliges  the  patient  to  sit 
up  in  order  to  breathe.  The  feeling  of  suffocation  continues,  and  the  patients 
bring  into  play  all  the  muscles  of  respiration  in  order  to  satisfy  the  hunger  for 
air.  The  skin  becomes  livid,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  the  patient's  face  shows  his 
suffering.  If  we  listen  to  the  chest,  we  hear  over  both  lungs  the  sibilant  and 
sonorous  breathing  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  bronchi.  Such  an  attack 
lasts  for  hours  or  days.  During  the  most  severe  attacks  the  patients  look  as  if 
they  might  die  at  any  minute,  but  yet  after  a  time  the  attack  always  subsides. 

As  attacks  of  asthma  are  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  so  they  present  them- 
selves to  us  under  a  variety  of  clinical  aspects  : 

1.  There  are  persons  who  never  have  asthma  unless  they  have  an  attack  of 
acute  bronchitis.  In  such  persons  we  have  to  look  upon  the  bronchitis  as  the 
real  disease,  while  the  asthma  is  only  a  complication. 
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2.  Thero  are  persons  who  only  have  asthma  at  certain  times  of  tlie  year  and 
in  certain  hiealities,  the  attacks  being  eanscd  by  the  inhalation  of  the  pollen  or 
odor  of  plants.  These  persons  are  said  to  suffer  from  "  hay  fever,"  "  rose  cold," 
''antnmnal  catarrh,"  etc. 

3.  There  are  persons  in  whom  the  asthma  only  constitutes  one  of  the 
svmptoms  of  pulmonary  emphysema.  'J'hcse  cases  will  be  described  with 
the  latter  disease. 

4.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  asthma  occurs  by  itself  as  a  })ure  neu- 
rosis. In  these  persons  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  very  tenacious,  the  paroxysms 
recurring  again  and  again,  even  after  considerable  intervals  of  improvement. 
In  the  more  severe  cases  the  bronchi  are  somewhat  contracted  and  the  breath- 
ing labored  nearly  all  the  time,  while  the  spasmodic  dyspnoea  recurs  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  The  patients  become  worn  out  by  the  constant  dyspnoea,  the 
expression  is  one  of  suffering,  the  chest  is  bent  forward  and  stooping,  the 
nutrition  is  impaired,  the  whole  condition  is  one  of  chronic  invalidism,  but 
yet  life  is  prolonged  and  death  is  usually  due  to  some  other  disease. 

Treatment. — The  objects  of  treatment  are  to  cut  short  the  attacks  of 
asthma  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  subsequent  attacks.  To  cut  short  an 
attack  of  spasmodic  asthma  we  employ  such  means  as  will  relax  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi.  This  can  be  done  in  a  variety  of 
ways — inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  stramonium,  nitrate  of  potash,  chloroform, 
ether,  or  nitrite  of  amyl ;  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine,  or  chloral 
hydrate  given  by  the  mouth  or  the  rectum ;  the  use  of  the  drugs  which 
increase  the  production  of  mucus  from  the  bronchi,  such  as  lobelia  and 
grindelia  robusta. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks  we  examine  into  the  condition  of 
the  nasal  passages  to  see  whether  there  be  disease  there  which  may  cause  the 
asthma.  We  inquire  into  the  history  to  determine  whether  the  asthma  be  not 
caused  by  bronchitis  or  by  the  pollen  or  odor  of  plants. 

If  the  asthma  be  a  pure  neurosis,  a  considerable  number  of  patients  can 
find  a  climate  in  which  they  cease  to  suffer.  The  selection  of  this  climate, 
however,  has  to  be  made  experimentally  by  each  patient.  There  is  no  rule  to 
guide  us.  Each  person  has  to  travel  from  place  to  place  until  he  finds  the 
particular  spot  where  he  ceases  to  have  asthma. 

For  the  patients  who  cannot  travel  the  most  efficient  treatment  seems  to  be 
the  long-continued  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potash,  the  systematic 
inhalation  of  compressed  air,  attention  to  the  feeding,  to  disorders  of  diges- 
tion, and  to  any  conditions  which  impair  the  general  health. 

HEMOPTYSIS. 

Blood  which  is  coughed  up  comes  for  the  most  part  from  the  bronchi ;  less 
frequently  from  the  pharynx,  from  eroded  vessels  in  the  walls  of  cavities,  or 
from  aneurisms  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  of  the  aorta. 

Hsemoptysis  occurs  so  frequently  with  the  tubercular  iuflammatious  of  the 
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lungs,  and  so  much  less  frequently  with  other  morbid  conditions,  that  any 
expectoration  of  blood  is  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion. 

In  early  tubercular  inflammations  of  the  lungs  the  haemorrhage  is  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi.  The  quantity  of  blood  coughed  up  may 
be  large  or  small.  The  bleeding  may  last  only  a  few  minutes  or  may  con- 
tinue during  a  number  of  days.  The  same  patient  may  have  only  a  single 
hemorrhage  or  several  of  them.  There  seems  to  be  no  period  in  the  course 
of  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  lungs  which  is  exempt  from  the  liability  to 
bleeding  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi.  Especially  is  it  to  be 
remembered  that  either  large  or  small  hsemoptyses  may  precede  by  a  consider- 
ble  interval  of  time  any  rational  symptoms  or  physical  signs  of  pulmonary 
disease.  -  _^  = 

In  the  older  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  which  cavities  have  been 
formed  the  vessels  in  the  walls  of  these  cavities  may  be  eroded,  with  an  escape 
of  blood  which  is  large  and  dangerous.  j 

The  very  frequency  of  the  association  of  hsemoptysis  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  makes  it  important  to  enumerate  the  other  conditions  under  which 
hsemoptysis  may  occur.  The  following  are  the  forms  of  hsemoptysis  which 
occur  without  pulmonary  tuberculosis : 

1.  A  person  has  one  attack  of  hsemoptysis,  only  lasting  for  a  short  time, 
but  during  which  he  raises  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  He  has  no  other 
attacks  and  does  not  develop  any  pulmonary  lesions.  The  bleeding  may  fol- 
low severe  muscular  exertion,  great  mental  excitement,  or  occur  without  dis- 
coverable cause. 

2.  In  women  hsemoptysis  may  take  the  place  of  menstruation.  Flint  says 
that  he  has  seen  haemoptysis  occurring  at  regular  intervals  for  four  years  after 
the  suspension  of  the  menses.  These  cases  must,  however,  be  looked  on  with 
suspicion.  A  woman  may  cough  up  blood  on  several  occasions  instead  of 
menstruating,  and  then  develop  lung  disease. 

3.  Chronic  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  is  sometimes  attended  with  occasional 
small  losses  of  blood. 

4.  There  are  some  women  who  are  hysterical,  anaemic,  always  suffering 
from  some  real  or  fancied  ailment,  who  from  time  to  time  cough  up  a  little 
blood. 

5.  It  is  said  that  pregnant  and  nursing  women  sometimes  have  hsemop- 
tyses. 

6.  With  disease  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  especially  with  mitral 
stenosis,  bleeding  from  the  bronchi  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  the  course 
of  the  heart  disease  the  patients  from  time  to  time,  during  periods  of  several 
days,  cough  up  clear  blood  in  considerable  quantities. 

7.  Aneurisms  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  within  the  lungs, 
when  they  rupture,  cause  fatal  hsemorrhage,  a  large  part  of  the  blood  being 
coughed  up. 

Aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  which  erode  the  trachea  or  main 
bronchi  may  rupture  into  these  tubes  by  small   or  large  openings.      With 
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the  small  t>peniiigj?  the  patients  cough  \\\)  a  little  blood  from  time  to  time, 
while  jKut  of  the  escaped  blood  is  insj)ired  into  the  lungs  and  sets  up  a 
peculiar  form  of  pneumonia.  With  the  large  openings  the  blood  escapes 
through  the  trachea  in  enormous  quantities,  and  the  patients  bleed  to  death 
within  a  few  minutes. 

8.  Patients  who  sutfer  from  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis  not  infre- 
quently from  time  to  time  cough  up  small  quantities  of  blood.  Much  less 
often  such  patients  have  a  large  bleeding  fi\)m  the  bronchi.  Part  of  this 
blood  is  coughed  up  at  once,  part  is  coagulated  in  the  large  bronchi,  and 
is  afterward  coughed  up  in  the  form  of  casts  of  these  tubes. 

9.  Sir  Andrew  Clark '  describes  a  form  of  bleeding  which  he  calls  "  arth- 
ritic lijemoptysis,"  of  which  he  says  that  he  has  seen  some  twenty  cases.  He 
lays  down  the  following  propositions  :  There  occurs  in  elderly  persons,  free 
from  ordinary  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  a  form  of  haemoptysis  arising 
out  of  minute  structural  alterations  in  the  terminal  blood-vessels  of  the  lung. 
These  vascular  alterations  occur  in  persons  of  the  arthritic  diathesis,  resemble 
the  vascular  alterations  found  in  osteo-arthritic  articulations,  and  are  them- 
selves of  an  arthritic  nature.  Although  sometimes  leading  to  a  fatal  issue, 
this  variety  of  haemoptysis  usually  subsides  without  the  supervention  of  any 
coarse  anatomical  lesion  of  either  the  heart  or  the  lungs.  This  variety  of 
haemorrhage  is  aggravated  or  maintained  by  the  frequent  administration  of 
large  doses  of  strong  astringents,  and  by  an  unrestricted  indulgence  in  liquids 
to  allay  the  thirst  which  the  astringents  create.  The  treatment  which  appears 
to  be  the  most  successful  in  this  variety  of  haemoptysis  consists  of  diet  and 
quiet,  in  the  restricted  use  of  liquids,  and  the  stilling  of  cough ;  in  calomel 
and  salines,  in  the  use  of  alkalies  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  in  frequently 
renewed  counter-irritation. 

10.  Dr.  Flint  ^  says  that  he  has  met  with  a  few  cases  of  persistent  bron- 
chial haemorrhage.  In  two  of  these  cases,  after  expectorating  daily  more  or 
less  of  a  sero-sanguinoleut  liquid  during  several  months,  recovery  took  place 
under  the  use  of  tonics  and  hygienic  measures.  In  the  third  case  the  haemor- 
rhagic  expectoration  continued  for  six  years,  during  which  time  repeated 
examinations  of  the  chest  failed  to  discover  any  positive  signs  of  pulmon- 
ary disease. 

11.  Severe  injiunes  inflicted  upon  the  wall  of  the  thorax  may  be  followed 
by  the  expectoration  of  blood  for  hours  or  days. 

Treatment. — -In  managing  cases  of  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchi  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  even  the  most  profuse 
haemorrhages  are  seldom  fatal. 

The  methods  of  treatment  commonly  employed  are — the  application  of 
cold  to  the  chest,  the  temporary  ligation  of  one  of  the  arms  or  legs,  the 
internal  use  of  opium,  ergot,  hydrastis,  krameria,  tannic  acid,  gallic  acid, 
acetate  of  lead,  persulphate  or  pernitrate  of  iron,  or  of  calomel,  or  of  the 
saline  cathartics.     It  is  also  customary  to  keep  the  patients  very  quiet  while 

1  Lancet,  1889,  p.  841.  ^  practice  of  Medicine,  p.  265. 
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the  bleeding  is  going  on.  I  doubt  if  it  be  wise  to  be  too  anxious  and  ener- 
getic in  the  treatment  of  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi. 
The  bleeding,  as  a  ride,  will  stop,  no  matter  what  is  done.  The  frequent  use 
of  astringents  disorders  the  stomach,  the  insistence  of  absolute  quiet  demor- 
alizes the  patients,  keeping  the  patients  on  a  low  diet  unnecessarily  reduces 
their  strength. 

Interlobular  Emphysema. 

Definition. — An  accumulation  of  air  in  the  connective-tissue  septa  between 
the  lobules  of  the  lung. 

Etiolog-y. — Interlobular  emphysema  is,  I  think,  most  frequently  seen  with 
the  broncho-pneumonia  of  young  children.  It  may  be  caused  by.  any  violent 
efforts  which  produce  the  abrupt  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  air  into 
the  lungs  and  its  forcible  retention  therein  by  closure  of  the  glottis.  The 
efforts  in  parturition,  defecation,  raising  weights,  coughing,  paroxysms  of 
rage,  excessive  laughter,  and  hysterical  convulsions  have  all  been  occasionally 
followed  by  rupture  of  the  air-cells  and  interlobular  emphysema. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — We  find  after  death  the  interlobular  septa  infiltrated 
with  air,  with  more  or  less  compression  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung.  The 
air  may  find  its  way  from  the  lung  into  the  mediastinum,  and  thence  into  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  neck  and  the  wall  of  the  thorax. 

Symptoms. — There  seems  to  be  no  distinctive  rational  or  physical  symp- 
toms belonging  to  interlobular  emphysema ;  but  in  extreme  cases  it  is  said  to 
have  caused  sudden  death. 

Vesicular  Emphysema. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  three  forms  of  vesicular  emphysema  :  Compen- 
sating Emphysema,  Senile  Emphysema,  and  Substantive  Emphysema. 

1.  Compensating  Emphysema. — If  one  lung  or  a  part  of  one  lung  be  so 
changed  by  disease  that  it  can  only  partially  perform  its  functions,  the  other 
lung  becomes  increased  in  size  and  its  air-spaces  are  dilated.  This  change  in 
the  lung  is  a  beneficial  rather  than  a  morbid  one,  and  gives  no  symptoms 
of  disease. 

2.  Senile  Emphysema. — This  condition  is  often  described  as  something 
different  from  substantive  emphysema.  It  is  said  that,  instead  of  there  being 
an  abnormal  accumulation  of  air  in  the  lungs,  these  organs  are  smaller  and 
contain  less  air  than  normal.  In  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  alveolar  walls 
the  air-cells  coalesce  and  form  larger  air-spaces.  These,  however,  do  not  result 
from  a  dilatation  of  the  alveoli,  but  from  a  gradual  shrinkage  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  lung-tissue. 

I  must  confess  that  such  descriptions  of  senile  emphysema  do  not  corre- 
spond with  the  lungs  which  I  have  seen.  I  believe  that  the  anatomical  condi- 
tions are  the  same  in  senile  as  in  substantive  emphysema,  although  the  causa- 
tion and  clinical  history  are  different. 

3.  Substantive  Emphysema. — The  definition  of  substantive  emphysema 
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usually  given  is  that  it  is  a  morbid  comlitioii  of  the  lungs  charaotorized  by 
cnlai-iicd  capacity  of  the  air-cells,  with  atrophy  of  their  walls  and  obliteration 
of  their  capillaries.  I  should  define  the  disease,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  chronic 
interstitial  intlaniination  of  the  lungs,  with  which  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the 
air-spaces  is  associated. 

Etiology. — Laennec,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  this  lesion,  gives  the 
causatiiMi  of  emphysema  as  follows:  Chronic  catarrh,  plugging  by  mucus  of 
small  bronchi,  consequent  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air,  conveyance  by 
inspiration  of  air  past  the  obstruction,  failure  of  expiration  to  expel  this  air, 
accunndation  of  air  in  the  air-spaces,  dilatation  of  the  air-spaces.  The 
foundation  of  the  disease,  therefore,  is  bronchitis. 

Louis  denies  this  mechanism,  because  the  symptoms  of  dilated  air-cells  are 
not  preceded  by  catarrh,  because  habitual  dyspnoea  does  not  undergo  permanent 
increase  after  acute  catarrh,  and  because  normal  inspiration  is  not  more  power- 
ful than  expiration. 

Dr.  Williams  maintains  the  catarrhal  basis  of  Laennec,  but  supposes  that, 
while  the  air-cells  communicating  with  plugged  bronchi  escape  distension,  those 
adjoining  and  possessed  of  free  communication  with  the  trachea  dilate  in  con- 
sequcnice  of  the  extra  work  and  pressure  thrown  upon  them. 

Walshe  says  that  the  vesicular  dilatation  may  be  a  primary  or  a  secondary 
phenomenon ;  that  is,  it  may  occur  independently  of  any  acknowledged  form 
of  statical  change  within  the  chest  or  it  may  supervene  on  some  actual  organic 
mischief  The  dilatation  may  be  the  resultant  of  primary  nutritive  change  in 
the  actual  walls  of  the  enlarged  vesicles,  affecting  both  their  statical  and  dyna- 
mic properties.  Or  these  cells,  being  in  their  own  nature  healthy,  may  dilate 
through  the  extra  strain  thrown  on  them  in  consequence  of  the  inaction  of 
neighboring  portions  of  lung. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  playing  on  wind  instruments  or  glass-blowing 
causes  emphysema. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  emphysema  is  a  chronic  interstitial 
inflammation  of  the  lung,  and  that  the  dilatation  of  the  air-spaces  is  not  the 
primary  or  essential  part  of  the  morbid  process,  then  we  class  emphysema 
with  chronic  endocarditis,  endarteritis,  and  nephritis,  and  ascribe  it  to  the 
same  causes. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  disease  is  of  more  common  occurrence  in 
some  families  than  in  others. 

The  tradition  has  been  handed  down  from  one  text-book  to  another  that 
persons  who  have  emphysema  are  less  liable  than  are  others  to  have  tuberculo- 
sis of  the  lungs  or  lobar  pneumonia.  This  tradition  seems  to  have  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Tuberculosis  and  emphysema  of  the  lungs  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Both  lungs  are  as  a  rule  increased  in  size.  The 
dilatation  of  the  air-spaces  may  be  so  great  as  to  be  evident  to  the  naked  eye 
or  so  moderate  as  not  to  be  appreciable.  When  we  examine  minutely  the 
lungs  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who  have,  during  life,  suffered   from  the 
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symptoms  of  emj^hysema,  we  find  a  very  great  variety  in  the  morbid  condi- 
tions. In  some  both  the  air-passages  and  air-vesicles  are  largely  dilated  ;  in 
some  the  air-passages  alone  are  dilated,  the  air-vesicles  remaining  of  normal 
size ;  in  some  neither  the  air-passages  nor  the  vesicles  are  appreciably  dilated. 
We  find  also,  when  we  compare  the  lungs  with  the  clinical  histories  which 
belong  to  them,  that  the  most  marked  symptoms  are  often  associated  with  verv 
slight  degrees  of  dilatation  of  the  air-spaces,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  severity 
of  an  emphysema  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  air- 
spaces. 

The  walls  of  the  air-spaces  are  thickened  in  some  parts  of  the  lung, 
thinned  in  others.  The  epithelial  cells  which  line  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces 
are  often  increased  in  size  and  number.  In  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces  are  holes 
with  sharp-cut  edges.  These  holes  are  formed  in  the  spaces  between  the  capil- 
laries :  some  are  very  minute,  others  are  of  large  size.  It  is  evident  that  these 
holes  are  not  formed  by  the  stretching  of  the  air-spaces,  for  they  are  found  in 
small  air-spaces  as  well  as  in  large  ones.  They  constitute  a  curious  and 
important  part  of  the  lesion.  The  septa  between  the  lobules,  the  connective 
tissue  around  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels,  and  the  pulmonary  pleura  are 
often  considerably  thickened.  Very  frequently  there  are  adhesions  between 
the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleura.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larger 
bronchi  is  often  thickened. 

The  blood-vessels  of  these  lungs  can  be  readily  filled  with  an  artificial 
injection.  Neither  arteries,  capillaries,  nor  veins  are  obstructed  or  obliterated  ; 
but  in  the  walls  of  dilated  air-spaces,  and  in  the  walls  of  those  in  which  there 
are  holes,  the  meshes  of  the  capillary  plexus  are  larger  and  the  capillaries  are 
farther  apart  from  each  other. 

During  life,  however,  in  some  cases  of  emphysema  there  is  an  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  consequently  dilatations  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  venous  congestion  of  the 
pia  mater,  stomach,  small  intestine,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  These  evi- 
dences of  venous  congestion  often  exist  in  cases  in  which  the  air-spaces  are  but 
very  little  dilated. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  see  a  case  of  advanced  emphysema  after  death 
without  finding  at  the  same  time  chronic  endarteritis,  endocarditis,  or 
nephritis. 

Symptoms. — Physical  Signs. — In  the  lesser  degrees  of  emphysema  there 
is  no  change  in  the  shape  of  the  thorax.  In  the  more  advanced  cases  there  is 
a  prominence  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  of  the  costal  cartilages. 
In  patients  who  have  suffered  much  from  dyspnoea  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscles  which  move  the  thorax  contrasts  with  the  general  emaciation  of  the 
patients.  In  the  cases  in  which  there  is  great  dilatation  of  the  air-spaces  the 
chest  assumes  the  so-called  barrel  shape. 

The  percussion  sound  may  remain  unchanged  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  When  it  is  changed,  the  change  is  either  to  a  rather  dull  note  of  wooden 
quality  or  to  exaggerated  resonance  of  either  vesicular  or  vesiculo-tympanitic 
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iiualitv.  Tlio  ivspiratorv  nuirmur  is  foeblo  or  there  is  feeble  inspiration  with 
lono-er,  londer,  low-pitehed  expiration  ;  or  both  inspiration  and  expiration  may 
be  exaggerated,  lond,  and  high-jjitehed. 

The  ph'uritio  adhesions  give  more  or  less  dnlness  on  percnssion.  Wlien  tlie 
bronelii  ar*-  contraetcd  there  is  sibilant  and  sonorous  breathing. 

Rational  Symptoms. — There  arc  many  persons  in  wiiom  substantive  em- 
physema is  developed  and  continues  lor  many  years  without  giving  rise  to 
any  symptoms,  and  yet  even  in  such  persons  it  is  often  possible  to  be  pretty 
sure  of  the  presence  of  the  disease,  beeause  they  are  persons  whose  general 
condition  and  age  are  such  as  are  usually  associated  with  emphysema. 

There  are  many  persons  in  whom  the  associated  chronic  endocarditis  or 
endarteritis  or  nephritis  gives  such  marked  symptoms  that  the  emphysema 
passes  unnoticed. 

In  some  persons  the  emphysema  produces  after  a  time  dyspnoea  on  exertion, 
but  without  bronchitis  or  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  These  are  per- 
sons past  middle  age,  who  do  not  consider  themselves  invalids,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  are  often  strong  and  robust,  and  in  whom  the  emphysema  is  only  an 
inconvenience. 

In  some  persons  the  principal  sym})toms  are  those  belonging  to  the  asso- 
ciated acute  and  chronic  bronchitis.  The  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis  may  be 
mild,  lasting  for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  with  cough,  mucous  expectoration, 
sometimes  hseraoptyses,  asthmatic  breathing,  and  a  febrile  movement ;  or  they 
may  be  severe  and  last  for  several  months  with  continued  cough,  asthmatic 
breathing,  fever,  venous  congestion,  dropsy,  and  loss  of  flesh  and  strength. 
The  chronic  bronchitis  continues  year  after  year,  better  every  summer  and 
worse  every  winter.  The  patients  have  a  cough  with  mucous  or  muco-puru- 
lent  expectoration,  sometimes  with  small  hsemoptyses.  They  are  always  a 
little  short  of  breath  when  they  exert  themselves.  After  a  time  they  have 
attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma.  In  the  unfavorable  cases  the  dyspnoea  on  exer- 
tion becomes  more  constant  and  more  decided,  venous  congestion  and  dropsy 
are  established,  and  the  patients  lose  flesh  and  strength. 

In  some  persons  the  prominent  feature  in  the  disease  is  the  liability  to 
attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma,  which  often  are  frequently  repeated  and  of  long 
duration.  These  attacks  are  sometimes  due  to  contractions  of  the  bronchi, 
and  then  we  get  sibilant  and  sonorous  breathing ;  or  they  are  due  to  contrac- 
tion of  the  arteries  belonging  to  the  aortic  system,  and  there  is  a  radial  pulse 
of  increased  tension  ;  or  they  are  due  to  contraction  of  the  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  then  there  is  neither  sibilant  and  sonorous  breathing 
nor  a  pulse  of  high  tension. 

In  some  persons  the  principal  symptom  is  the  constant  dyspnoea.  The 
difficult  breathing  is  at  first  only  developed  by  exertion ;  later  it  becomes  more 
constant,  and  is  made  worse  by  slight  exertion,  by  indigestion,  and  by  bron- 
chitis. Finally,  in  the  bad  cases  the  dyspnoea  is  constant  and  distressing. 
The  patients  constantly  feel  the  need  of  air,  and  are  always  over-using  the 
muscles  of  respiration  in  order  to  satisfy  this  need.     General  venous  conges- 
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tion  is  gradually  established,  as  well  as  cyanosis  of  the  skin,  clubbing  of  the 
fingers,  congestion  of  the  stomach,  small  intestine,  liver,  and  kidneys,  dilata- 
tion and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  general  dropsy. 
The  nutrition  of  the  patients  suffers,  and  they  become  emaciated,  feeble,  and 
ansemic.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  much  of  this  dyspnoea  depends  upon  the 
anatomical  changes  in  the  lungs,  how  much  upon  contraction  of  the  l)ranches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  how  much  upon  contraction  of  the  arteries 
belonging  to  the  aortic  system. 

There  are  rare  and  fatal  cases  in  which  there  are  no  pulmonary  symptoms. 
The  patients  lose  flesh  and  strength  and  become  anaemic  without  any  evident 
cause  for  their  ill  health.  After  continuing  in  this  way  for  some  time,  they 
begin  to  have  attacks  of  contraction  of  the  arteries,  with  headaches,  sleepless- 
ness, delirium,  stupor,  muscular  twitchings,  and  vomiting,  or  a  dyspnoea  like 
that  seen  with  chronic  nephritis.  They  die  within  a  few  months  after  they 
have  begun  to  have  the  attacks  of  contraction  of  the  arteries. 

In  some  persons,  after  emphysema  has  existed  for  some  time  with  more  or 
less  marked  symptoms,  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  is  slowly  established. 

Emphysema  by  itself  proves  fatal  only  in  a  moderate  number  of  cases. 
Death   is  usually  due  to  some  complicating  or  intercurrent  disease. 

Treatment. — The  conditions  which  call  for  treatment  are  the  morbid 
condition  of  the,  lung,  the  loss  of  nutrition,  the  bronchitis,  the  constant  dys- 
pnoea and  the  spasmodic  dyspnoea,  the  contraction  of  the  arteries,  and  the 
venous  congestion. 

The  emphysema  is  favorably  affected  by  an  out-of-door  life  in  a  suitable 
climate;  by  abstinence  from  alcohol,  tobacco,  sugars,  and  starches;  by  the 
nse  of  fats  and  by  over-feeding  with  the  stomach-tube ;  and  by  methodical 
inhalations  of  compressed  air.  All  of  these  measures  are  also  of  service  in 
improving  the  nutrition  of  the  patients  and  in  helping  them  to  get  rid  of 
chronic  bronchitis. 

The  constant  dyspnoea  is  due  to  the  changes  in  the  lungs,  and  is  then  to  be 
treated  by  the  same  means  which  are  used  to  control  the  emphysema,  or  it  is 
due  to  the  complicating  contraction  of  the  arteries,  and  is  then  to  be  treated  by 
the  drugs  which  dilate  the  arteries — nitro-glycerin,  potassium  iodide,  or  chloral 
hydrate. 

The  attacks  of  spasmodic  dyspnoea  are  due  to — 

{a)  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bronchi.  This  can 
be  relieved  by  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  stramonium,  nitrate  of  potash, 
chloroform,  or  ether — by  the  administration  of  chloral  hydrate,  potassium 
iodide,  belladonna,  or  opium. 

(6)  Congestion  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi.  This  can  be  relieved  by  drugs 
which  increase  the  production  of  mucus,  such  as  lobelia  and  grindelia  robusta; 
by  drugs  which  stimulate  the  heart,  such  as  caffeine,  convallaria,  and  digitalis; 
or  by  the  application  of  dry  cups  to  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

(e)  Contraction  of  the  small  arteries.     This  can  be  relieved  by  the  drugs 
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which   dihitc   tho    arteries,   sueh   as   nitrite    o("   aiiiyl,    iiitro-glycerin,   chloral 
hvilrate,  potassium  iodide,  or  opium. 

[d)  liifhuumatiou  of  the  nasal  passages.  This  is  to  be  treated  by  local 
applications. 

Actinomycosis  of  the  Lung. 

The  following;  account  of  actinomycosis  of  the  lungs  is  taken  from  a  com- 
pilation of  thirty-four  cases  made  by  Dr.  Hodenj)yl ;  my  own  experience  is 
limited  to  two  cases. 

Definition. — Pulmonary  actinomycosis  is  a  chronic  infectious  disease  of 
the  lungs  de])endent  upon  the  presence  of  actinomyccs. 

Etiology. — Information  concerning  the  characters  and  causation  of  actin- 
omycosis in  general  are  given  in  the  article  on  that  disease.  So  far  as  the 
lungs  are  concerned,  the  living  germ  seems  to  be  inhaled  into  the  bronchi. 
The  majority  of  the  cases  were  in  young  adults ;  the  youngest  patient  was 
nine  vein's  old,  the  oldest  sixty-three. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  are  unilateral  in  about  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one.     They  may  be  classified  into  two  groups  : 

1.  There  are  cases  with  the  symptoms  of  chronic  general  bronchitis,  with 
the  germ  present  in  the  sputum,  but  in  which  no  autopsy  is  made.  Whether 
in  these  cases  there  is  no  lesion  but  that  of  chronic  bronchitis  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly tell. 

2.  There  is  a  broncho-pneumonia  of  a  peculiar  type  which  involves  part 
of  a  lobe  or  an  entire  lung.  The  large  bronchi  are  coated  with  muco-pus. 
The  small  bronchi  contain  pus,  their  walls  are  thickened,  they  are  surrounded 
by  zones  of  peribronchial  pneumonia.  In  some  of  the  small  bronchi  there 
are  growths  of  new  connective  tissue  partly  filling  them.  In  the  peribron- 
chial zones  of  pneumonia  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces  are  thickened  and  their 
cavities  filled  with  new  connective  tissue.  Between  these  zones  is  a  diffuse 
hepatization  of  ordinary  exudative  type.  There  are  adhesions  between  the 
pulmonary  and  costal  })leura.  There  are  often,  in  addition,  sacculated  collec- 
tions of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  which  may  perforate  through  the  skin  or 
through  the  diaphragm.  The  ribs,  sternum,  or  vertebrae  may  be  eroded. 
The  opposite  lung,  the  pericardium,  or  the  heart  may  become  involved. 
There  may  be  secondary  inflammations  of  tiie  abdominal  organs  or  of  the 
brain.  In  one  case  the  inflammation  penetrated  the  portal  vein,  and  there 
were  metastases  all  through  the  body. 

Symptoms. — A  febrile  movement  is  present  in  nearly  all  the  cases.  Usu- 
ally it  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms,  but  sometimes  it  does  not  come  on  until 
later  in   the  course  of  the  disease. 

Cough  is  usually  the  first  symptom  and  continues  throughout  the  disease. 
It  is  accompanied  with  an  abundant  muco-purulent,  often  fetid,  expectoration, 
and  sometimes  contains  actinomyces.  Hsemoptyses  were  not  observed,  although 
the  sputa  were  sometimes  stained  with  blood. 
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The  patients  lose  flesh  and  strength,  at  first  slowly  ;  later,  as  abscesses  are 
formed  and  septic  poisoning  established,  they  run  down  more  rapidly. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  bronchitis,  of  broncho-pneumonia,  of 
phthisis,  or  of  empyema. 

The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  ten  months  ;  the  shortest  case  lasted 
four  months,  and  the  longest  was  still  living  after  a  duration  of  several  years. 

Of  the  thirty-four  cases,  all  died  except  two. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  fetid  bronchitis, 
gangrene  of  the  lung,  broncho-pneumonia,  or  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  only 
positive  diagnostic  symptom  seems  to  be  the  presence  of  the  actinomyces  in 
the  sputa  or  in  the  pus  from  the  pleura. 

Treatment. — There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  directly  improving  this  disease 
of  the  lungs. 

Malignant  Growths  in  the  Lungs. 

We  include  under  this  head  the  primary  and  secondary  tumors  formed  in 
the  lungs  which  belong  to  the  classes  of  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  and  lymphoma. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  carcinomata  of  the  lung  are  either  secondary  or 
primary.  The  secondary  tumors  follow  the  anatomical  type  of  the  primary 
tumor.  The  primary  tumors  consist  of  a  stroma  enclosing  spaces  lined  with 
cylindrical  epithelium,  the  growth  apparently  beginning  in  the  small  bronchi. 
Whether  the  tumors  are  primary  or  secondary,  we  find  that  they  may  be 
developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  compress  the  bronchi  ;  or  be  associated  with 
exudative  and  productive  inflammation  in  such  a  way  as  to  consolidate  large 
portions  of  the  lung;  or  be  associated  with  suppurative  and  destructive  inflam- 
mation in  such  a  way  that  abscesses  are  formed  ;  or  involve  the  pleura  so  that 
large  collections  of  serum  are  formed  in  the  pleural  cavities. 

The  sarcomata  of  the  lung  are  secondary  tumors.  They  usually  are  in  the 
form  of  nodules  scattered  through  the  lung,  or  of  tumors  which  compress  the 
bronchi,  or  of  tumors  in  the  pleura  with  serum  in  the  pleural  cavities. 

The  lymphomata  begin  in  the  bronchial  glands  and  infiltrate  the  lungs  from 
the  root  outward,  following  the  track  of  the  bronchi  or  of  the  interlobular 
septa. 

Symptoms. — While  in  some  cases  the  symptoms  are  obscure,  in  others 
they  are  well  defined.     They  are  apt  to  follow  one  of  three  types : 

1.  The  most  marked  symptom  is  dyspnoea,  due  to  pressure  on  the  bronchi. 
The  dyspnoea  is  developed  slowly  and  is  brought  on  by  exertion.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  distressing,  until  finally  the  patient  can  hardly  move  at  all 
without   bringing  on  the  difficulty  in  breathing. 

The  physical  signs  are  either  tubular  breathing  or  diminished  breathing 
over  the  lung  corresponding  to  the  compressed  bronchi.  The  patients  lose 
flesh  and  strength,  at  first  slowly,  later  very  rapidly. 

2.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lung.  The 
patients    have    cough,  dyspnoea,  muco-purulent    or    bloody    expectoration,    a 
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Ibbrilo  nioveiuent,  and  pain  in  the  chest,  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis  and 
of  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  and  gradual  loss  of  flesh  and  strength. 

3.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  pleurisy  with  eflfusion,  but  it  is  a  pleurisy 
-which  does  not  improve  under  treatment.  The  serum  is  apt  to  be  blood- 
stained, but  is  not  alwavs  so;  it  reaccunudates  after  it  has  been  drawn  off: 
tlio  patients  steadily  lose  flesh  and  strcngtii. 


PRACTICAL  URINARY  EXAMINATION. 

By  J.  W.  HOLLAND. 


The  Ordinary  Examination. — It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  consider  the  physiological,  nor  even  all  the  pathological,  relations  of 
the  nrine.  As  it  is  concerned  with  the  knowledge  which  has  '\'alue  to  the 
practitioner,  it  is  deemed  best  to  limit  the  range  of  inquiry  to  those  points 
which  have  practical  significance.  ' 

A  good  working  plan  for  the  ordinary  analysis  need  not  include  more  than 
the  following  procedures,  and  in  most  cases  less  than  the  total  of  these  will 
serve  every  requirement : 

1.  Measurement  of  the  daily  quantity.  • 

2.  Noting  the  color :  if  deep  yellow,  green,  or  brown,  testing  for  biliary 
pigment ;  if  reddish,  smoky,  or  chocolate-hued,  testing  for  haemoglobin. 

3.  Taking  the  reaction. 

4.  Determination  of  specific  gravity  with  the  hydrometer. 

5.  After  the  sediment  falls,  decanting  the  clear  part  and  examining  for 
albumin  by  boiling  and  by  adding  acid — nitric,  picric,  or  acetic.  If  greenish 
flakes  form,  bile-pigment  to  be  looked  for ;  if  red-brown,  then  haemoglobin. 
After  twenty-four  hours  noting  the  height  of  albuminous  layer. 

6.  Testing  for  glucose  by  Fehling's  and  by  Bottger's  methods,  with  calcu- 
lation of  the  amount. 

7.  Estimation  of  the  relative  amount  of  chlorides. 

8.  Estimation  of  the  amount  of  urea. 

9.  Noting  the  naked-eye  appearance  of  the  deposit  which  forms  on  stand- 
ing for  several  hours.  Making  allowance  for  the  light  cloud  of  epithelial 
debris  sometimes  found  in  health,  a  sample  voided  turbid  and  acid  points 
to  urates  or  mucus  or  pus  or  blood ;  if  voided  turbid  and  alkaline,  points 
to  phf)sphates. 

10.  Careful  examination  of  the  deposit  with  the  microscope,  using  a  one- 
quarter  or  one-fifth  objective  and  an  eye-piece  giving  a  magnifying  power  of 
about  250  diameters.  The  search  should  be  made  for  phosphates,  calcium 
oxalate,  uric  acid,  urates,  epithelium,  pus,  tube-casts,  spermatozoids,  blood- 
cells,  leucin,  tyrosin,  cystin,  organisms  such  as  sarcinse,  the  moulds,  and 
bacteria  ;  and  in  addition  such  extraneous  substances  as  sometimes  enter  the 
bladder  by  fistula  from  the  rectum. 

For  minute  study  of  the  bacteria  use  the  high  power  of  900  diameters 
obtained  with  immersion  lenses.  If  the  absence  of  organic  or  definite  crystal- 
line structure  leaves  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  a  deposit,  the  following  simple 
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tests  may  prove  !?erviooabU' :  First,  warm  a  portion  of  the  deposit  with  some 
urine  in  a  lest-tnlu' :  if  it  clears  up,  then  the  urates  are  present;  if  it  does  not 
clear  up,  then  suspect  phosphates.  Second,  warm  a  fresh  portion  with  acetic 
acid  :  if  it  dissolves,  phosphates  are  ])resent. 

Precautions  ax  to  the  Sample. — The  microscope  often  shows  substances 
which,  being  extra-urinarv,  may  be  broadly  described  as  dirt,  having  no 
signiHcance  whatever.  Owing  to  ignorance  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
patient  or  nurse,  it  not  infrequently  hapj)ens  that  floating  dust  or  sweepings 
or  fivcal  matter  get  into  the  vessel,  or  sometimes  an  unclean  bottle  nuiy  make 
its  contribution.  Hairs,  cotton  and  linen  fibres  may  be  mistaken  for  tube- 
casts,  while  such  objects  as  large  globules  of  free  oil,  starch-granules,  and 
vegetable  cells  are  obviously  extraneous.  To  avoid  fallacies,  it  is  well  to 
enjoin  care  upon  the  patient  or  nurse.  The  urine  should  be  voided  into  a 
well-cleaned  chamber-vessel,  or,  better  still,  into  a  glass  collecting-jar  suf- 
ficiently large  to  hold  the  entire  daily  amount.  By  means  of  a  clean  glass 
funnel  about  eight  fluidounces  should  be  transferred  to  a  bottle  or,  if  in 
hospital,  to  a  conical  glass. 

Before  taking  up  a  drop  of  the  deposit  with  the  pipette  sufficient  time  must 
be  allowed  for  the  sediment  to  collect.  As  a  rule,  this  will  require  that  the 
sample  should  stand  for  about  three  hours.  The  readiness  with  which  urine 
undergoes  change  is  a  noteworthy  fact.  The  liability  varies  in  different  speci- 
mens. Even  a  healthy  urine  may  in  a  few  hours  after  micturition  increase  in 
acidity,  owing  to  the  change  of  the  common  soluble  urates  to  the  more  acid 
and  less  soluble  salts,  which  are  precipitated  along  with  more  or  less  free  uric 
acid.  The  destiny  of  the  urea  in  all  specimens  kept  several  days  in  a  warm 
place  is  to  be  converted  into  ammonium  carbonate  by  the  growth  of  the  micro- 
coccus ureae.  This  change  may  take  place  in  the  bladder  if  the  urine  is 
retained  too  long,  and  may  cause  grave  complications  in  vesical  diseases. 

The  urine  itself  becomes  turbid,  putrid,  and  irritating,  throwing  down  a 
deposit  of  phosphates  with  urate  of  ammonium.  To  correct  this  tendency  in 
cases  of  cystitis,  it  is  customary  to  wash  out  the  bladder  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  boric  acid  or  some  other  unirritating  antiferment. 

Preservative  Fluid. — The  sample  of  urine  should  be  examined  within 
twelve  hours  after  micturition,  and  preferably  within  three  hours,  merely 
allowing  time  for  the  deposit  to  settle.  When  it  is  desired  to  preserve  a 
specimen  for  several  days,  it  suffices  to  add  salicylic  acid,  about  3  grains  to  the 
half  pint  of  urine.  This  will  not  prevent  the  changes  of  structure  which 
sometimes  take  place  in  blood-cells,  tube-casts,  and  renal  epithelium  when  the 
urine  is  of  low  density.  To  protect  these  from  alteration  the  density  must  be 
raised  by  adding  some  mineral  salt,  such  as  potassium  acetate,  in  saturated 
solution.  According  to  Wendringer,  a  complete  preservative  fluid  for  dis- 
solved constituents,  such  as  albumin  and  sugar,  as  well  as  for  organized 
deposits,  can  be  made  by  mixing  12  parts  of  powdered  borax,  12  parts  of 
boric  acid,  and  100  of  hot  water.  Having  stirred -the  mixture  well,  it  should 
be  filtered  while  hot.    The  sample  of  urine  should  be  put  into  a  suitable  glass, 
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and  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  the  boric  solution  is  added  and  agitated  with  it. 
If  the  urine  be  turbid  from  urates,  it  becomes  clear,  but  no  other  alteration 
occurs.  Albumin  is  not  coagulated  nor  are  the  organic  deposits  affected 
injuriously. 

Normal  Urine. — The  urine  of  health  is  a  clear  solution  in  water  of 
various  substances.  Some  of  these  impart  a  feebly  acid  reaction ;  some  give 
it  a  yellowish  color ;  some  are  the  source  of  its  characteristic  odor ;  and  all 
combined  raise  its  specific  gravity  to  a  point  between  1015  and  1025.  The 
proportions  of  these  constituents  are  not  constant  for  all  individuals,  nor  even 
for  the  same  person  taking  one  day  with  another ;  indeed,  they  vary  hourly. 
In  making  a  statement  of  average  composition  regard  is  had  to  this  variable 
character :  the  figures  which  follow  may  be  taken  as  representing  tlie  average 
amounts  in  round  numbers. 

The  chief  solid  constituent  is  urea,  which  is  present  to  the  extent  of  about 
20  parts  in  1000  of  urine.  Other  solids  of  less  importance  are  uric  acid,  0.4 ; 
hippuric  acid,  0.75  ;  kreatinin,  0.75 ;  pigment,  mucus,  xanthin,  and  various 
extractives,  10;  chlorides,  10;  sulphates,  1.1;  alkaline  phosphates,  1.2; 
earthy  phosphates,  0.8.  These  are  the  ingredients  commonly  occurring  in 
appreciable  amounts. 

The  Quantity. — In  making  a  quantitative  determination  of  any  constit- 
uent, not  only  must  the  tested  sample  be  a  portion  taken  from  the  total  mixed 
urine  of  the  day,  but  the  daily  quantity  of  the  urine  itself  must  be  known. 
The  large  collecting-jar  may  be  graduated  so  as  to  be  the  measuring  vessel : 
such  wide-mouthed  graduated  jars  as  are  used  by  druggists  for  percolating 
will  serve  admirably,  though  the  common  glass  ''specie  jar"  is  about  as  good, 
and  is  easily  obtained  anywhere.  It  must  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  entire 
daily  discharge,  and  then  for  measuring  the  volume  a  snjaller  apothecary's 
graduated  glass  can  be  used.  The  wide  mouth  admits  of  the  introduction  of 
the  hand  for  the  thorough  washing  always  required  before  beginning  the  daily 
collection.  The  patient  is  instructed  to  empty  his  bladder  at  a  given  hour, 
but  not  into  the  jar.  Afterward,  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  urine  is  passed 
into  the  one  jar,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  at  the  given  hour 
the  last  contents  of  the  bladder  are  added  to  it.  The  amount  should  then  be 
noted,  and  about  8  fluidounces  put  into  a  perfectly  clean  glass  bottle  or  other 
vessel  to  serve  as  a  sample  for  analysis. 

Practical  Import. — The  mean  daily  discharge  is  1250  c.c,  or  50  fluid- 
ounces,  or  3  pints.  In  drawing  conclusions  from  any  change  in  this  respect, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  note  that  even  in  health  there  may  be  considerable  vari- 
ation. The  amount  voided  will  depend,  first,  upon  the  amount  of  water 
drunk  ;  it  will  be  affected  by  the  proportion  of  water  lost  in  perspiration  and 
the  quantity  retained  in  the  tissues  as  necessary  for  nutrition.  These  factors 
are  various  in  different  men,  and  change  with  the  season  and  with  the  habit  of 
exercise.  It  is  compatible  with  health  in  some  for  the  daily  discharge  to 
reach  only  1|  pints,  and  at  times  for  it  to  go  as  high  as  4  pints.  Making 
allowances  for  these  physiological  variations,  the  urine  is  notably  scanty  in  cer- 
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tain  I'onn.s  of  liriglit's  disease,  in  cirrliosis  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  state  of  col- 
lapse occurring  in  cholera  or  the  pernicious  fevers.  By  anuria  is  meant  a  con- 
dition ill  which  tlic  urine  is  no  longer  voided  :  this  includes  suppression,  when 
the  secretion  of  the  kidney  is  suspended,  and  retention,  when  the  fluid,  although 
secreted,  is  retained  in  the  urinary  passages  by  mechanical  obstruction. 

A  persistent  excess  of  the  aqueous  constituent,  without  a  corresj)onding 
increase  of  the  solids,  is  termed  hi/druria.  This  symptom  is  characteristic  of 
diabetes  insipidus,  in  which  disease  the  daily  discharge  may  be  more  than  8000 
c.c,  or  2  gallons,  while  the  specific  gravity  sinks  to  1003  or  less.  Some 
diuresis  occurs  in  the  middle  period  of  atrophic  nephritis.  Hysterical  and 
neurotic  subjects  may  suffer  temporarily  from  a  too  copious  urinary  flow. 

By  polyuria  is  meant  an  excess  not  only  of  urinary  w-ater,  but  of  all 
the  solid  constituents.  It  would  include  cases  of  "  azoturia,"  in  which  the 
urea  is  morbidly  abundant,  and  the  "phosphatic  diabetes"  of  Teissier,  which 
accompanies  an  excessive  tissue-waste,  like  that  of  saccharine  diabetes,  but  in 
whicii  no  suoar  is  found. 

The  Color. — Normal  urine  is  amber-hued,  the  depth  of  color  varying 
as  the  proportion  of  coloring  matter  varies.  When  the  volume  of  urine  is 
low,  the  liquid  is  dense  and  the  color  deepens  to  a  reddish  tint.  After  liberal 
drinking,  followed  by  copious  urination,  it  may  be  almost  as  colorless  as  water 
itself.  Besides  its  true  coloring  principle,  the  urine  contains  sulph-indoxylate 
of  potassium  or  indican,  a  colorless  substance  w^hich  forms  indigo-red  or  indigo- 
blue  by  the  action  of  reagents.  Its  presence  may  be  shown  by  adding  to  100 
parts  of  normal  urine  10  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After  standing  for  half 
an  hour  the  amber  color  changes  to  pink  from  the  formation  of  indigo- red. 
Diseases  of  the  liver  and  bowels  which  cause  constipation  thereby  favor  the 
absorption  of  indol  from  the  fsecal  mass,  and  an  increase  of  its  derivative, 
indican,  in  the  urine.  This  increase  is  revealed  by  the  deeper  color  yielded 
when  the  acid  test  is  applied.  The  urine  is  pale  yellow  in  the  free  flow  of 
diabetes  and  after  attacks  of  hysteria  or  epilepsy  ;  orange-red  from  the  elimi- 
nation of  santonin  in  an  alkaline  medium  ;  reddish  naturally  after  full  meals 
with  small  potations,  after  severe  exercise  with  abundant  sweating,  during 
paroxysms  of  fever,  after  haemorrhage  into  the  genito-urinary  tract,  and, 
lastly,  after  the  administration  of  logwood  ;  brownish  from  the  condition 
kno\vn  as  melanosis,  from  luemoglobinuria,  and  from  the  administration  of 
tar,  carbolic  acid,  gallic  acid,  tannic  acid,  senna,  or  snlphonal.  In  jaundice  the 
biliary  coloring  matter  {q.  v.)  will  make  it  sulphur-yellow  or  olive-green. 

Practical  Import. — It  is  plain  that  excess  of  indican  would  point  to  diseases 
retarding  digestion  or  causing  constipation,  though  it  has  been  found  in  cholera 
and  all  forms  of  severe  cachexia.  The  detection  of  foreign  coloring  matter 
would  furnish  indications  of  an  obvious  character  based  upon  the  nature  of 
the  specific  substance  :  for  that  of  blood  consult  the  section  on  Hjcmaturia ;  for 
that  of  bile,  the  section  on  Biliary  Coloring  Matter. 

Specific  Gravity. — When  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  this  property  in 
determining  by  special  formulas  the  amount  of  urea  or  of  sugar  in  solution,  it 
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is  best  to  take  the  observation  with  the  specific-gravity  bottle.  A  bottle  of 
known  capacity,  say  of  1000  grains,  is  counterpoised,  then  filled  with  urine, 
and  weighed  in  a  delicate  balance.  If  the  contents  weigh  1025,  that  number 
will  be  the  specific  gravity.  This  operation  requires  apparatus  not  always  at 
hand,  aud  consumes  time  not  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  physician.  For 
ordinary  purposes  it  suffices  to  take  the  specific  gravity  with  a  urinometer, 
which  is  a  spindle  hydrometer  for  liquids  heavier  than  water,  carrying  a  scale 
ranging  from  1000  to  10(30,  and  usually  made  to  bo  read  at  60°  F.  or  15°  C. 

Method. — Fill  to  one-half  its  capacity  a  cylindrical  vessel  having  a  level 
lip.  Gently  immerse  the  urinometer  and  carefully  fill  the  cylinder  to  the 
brim.  Take  the  observation  by  sighting  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
urine,  which  rises  slightly  above  the  edge  of  the  glass,  .      » 

Practical  Import. — The  standard  of  health  is  usually  rated  as  between 
1015  and  1025,  but  very  free  use  of  beverages  may  cause  it  to  fall  below 
1010.  Under  ordinary  conditions  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  fluid  ingested 
so  low  a  density  would  point  to  diabetes  simplex  or  to  Bright's  disease  with 
deficiency  of  urea.  AVhen  the  record  is  above  1030,  it  usually  denotes  sugar 
in  the  urine.     In  either  case  the  proper  chemical  tests  would  solve  the  doubt. 

It  is  possible  to  derive  valuable  conclusions  from  roughly  estimating  the 
solid  constituents  of  the  urine  by  multiplying  the  last  two  figures  of  the  specific 
gravity  with  Haeser's  factor,  2.33.  Tiiis  gives  parts  of  solids  per  thousand  of 
urine,  and  furnishes  some  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  kidney  at  the  time. 

Reaction. — In  noting  the  reaction  blue  and  red  litmus-papers  may  be 
used,  but  the  most  convenient  indicator  is  violet-colored  "  neutral  "  litmus- 
paper.  Acids  turn  it  red  and  alkalies  l)lue.  A  sample  of  the  total  daily 
urine  of  health  should  turn  this  "  neutral  "  paper,  or  even  the  blue  paper,  to 
a  delicate  red.  This  shows  an  acid  reaction  due  to  the  dissolved  acid  phos- 
phates, and  perhaps  urates.  Sometimes  in  health  a  sample  representing  the 
unmixed  urine  secreted  during  the  first  or  second  hour  after  a  full  meal  is 
alkaline  or  neutral,  as  an  eflPect  of  the  preponderance  of  alkaline  salts  in  the 
food.  The  paper  made  blue  by  such  a  sample  retains  the  blue  color,  thus 
indicating  "  fixed  alkali " — /.  e.  alkaline  salts  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

The  same  change  can  be  produced  at  Avill  by  the  repeated  admiuistration 
of  large  doses  of  the  bicarbonates  or  citrates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  as  in 
the  alkaline  treatment  of  rheumatism.  When  the  paper  is  turned  blue  by  the 
"  volatile  alkali  "  ammonia,  we  may  know  it  by  the  gradual  restoration  of  the 
original  color  as  the  ammonia  volatilizes.  A  characteristic  putrid  odor  attends 
this  reaction.  It  is  due  chiefly  to  the  ammonia  evolved  from  ammonium  car- 
bonate resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  urea  by  the  micrococcus  urese. 

CON^H,      +      H.O      =      (XHJ2CO3. 

Urea.  Water.  Ammonium  carbonate. 

Practical  Import. — Persistent  alkalinity  due  to  fixed  alkali  is  sometimes 
found  in  persons  of  a  feeble  habit  of  body.     The  change  in  reaction  lessens 
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tlie  solvent  power  of  iiriiic  tor  the  earthy  phosphates,  whieh  in  consequence 
are  preeipitati'il  in  loose  whitish  amorphous  j)articles.  These  do  not  tend  to 
form  concretions.  If  the  alkalinity  be  due  to  ammonia,  the  indication  is  very 
different.  T\\v  annnoniacal  change  occurring  in  the  bladder  is  a  concomitant 
of  serious  vesical  mischief.  The  earthy  phosphates  are  mixed  in  a  deposit 
with  the  "  tri])le  phosphates"  of  ammonium  and  magnesium.  If  the  bladder 
be  not  kept  well  washed  of  this  deposit,  it  will  in  time  ac(!rete  into  the  "  mixed 
phos[>hatc"  gravel  or  calculus.  In  every  case  of  incomplete  evacuation  of  the 
bladder  from  ])aralysis  or  obstruction  this  is  a  rock  ahead. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  administration  of  acids,  unless  it  be  benzoic 
acid,  while  tending  to  acidify  the  urine,  will  have  little  direct  eflPect  up(»n  the 
reaction.  The  strongest  acids,  given  in  usual  doses,  are  neutralized  before 
they  enter  the  circulation.  Whatever  power  they  have  over  the  alkaline 
urine  of  feeble  subjects  is  explained  by  the  increased  tone  they  impart  to 
digestion,  thus  removing  debility  and  anajmia.  Given  by  the  mouth,  they 
exert  no  control  over  ammoniacal  urine. 

Phosphates. — The  urinary  i)hosphates  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
earthy  and  alkaline,  according  to  their  bases.  The  total  daily  discharge  of 
these  is  about  60  grains  or  4  grammes,  the  acid  phosphates  of  calcium  and 
magnesium,  or  "earthy  "  MgHP04+Ca3(P04)2)  constituting  one-third,  and  the 
acid  sodium  and  potassium  phosphates,  or  "alkaline"  (NaHgPO^+KHgPOJ, 
the  other  two-thirds.  In  order  to  estimate  approximately  the  total  pliosphoric 
acid,  resort  may  be  had  to  Teissier's  method.  All  the  apjiaratus  needed  is  a 
glass  cylinder  graduated  in  the  cubic  centimetres  of  the  metric  system.  Put 
into  the  graduate  50  c.c.  of  urine,  and  add  15  c.c.  of  magnesia  mixture 
(magnes.  snlph.  parts  10;  amnion,  chlor.  10;  aq.  amnion,  fort.  10;  water  80). 
Shake  well  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  All  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
thrown  down  as  amraonio-magnesium  phosphate,  a  dense  white  deposit.  At 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  note  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  occupied 
by  this  sediment.  For  1  c.c.  there  are  0.30  grammes  per  litre,  or  0.03  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  equivalent  to  0.60-0.70  grammes  of  phosphates  per 
litre,  or  0.06-0.07  per  cent.  To  obtain  a  result  in  terms  of  grains  to  the 
fluidounce  multiply  by  4.55. 

For  more  accurate  calculations  the  volumetric  method  will  serve.  The 
standard  solutions  used  and  the  indicators  can  be  had  of  all  first-class  druggists, 
who  keep  formularies  in  which  the  mode  of  preparation  is  given.  Put  50  c.c. 
of  urine  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  add  5  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  acetate  containing  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  Heat  on  a  sand-bath  or 
wire  gauze  until  boiling  begins,  and  then  from  a  burette  slowly  add  about 
2  c.c.  of  standard  solution  of  uranium  acetate,  causing  a  precipitate  of  uranium 
phosphate.  Stir  with  a  glass  rod,  and  touch  its  wet  end  to  a  drop  of  solution 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide  on  a  white  plate.  A  red-brown  color  indicates  that 
too  much  standard  solution  has  been  used,  and  the  process  must  be  repeated. 
However,  this  is  not  likely  when  only  2  c.c.  have  been  used.  If  no  red-brown 
spot  appears,  continue  to  add  from  burette  slowly,  and  after  the  addition  of 
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each  1  CO.  stir  ami  touch  the  rod  to  the  ferrocyanide.  When  the  red-brown 
spot  appears  read  off  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  taken  from  the  burette. 
The  standard  sokition  contained  31.1  grammes  of  uranium  acetate  to  1000  c.c. 
of  water,  equal  to  5  grammes  of  phosphoric  acid  (P2O5).  If  1000  c.c.  =  5 
grammes  P2O5,  then  1  c.c.  will  represent  0.005  grammes  PgOj  in  the  50  c.c. 
of  urine  employed. 

The  terms  in  percentage  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
cubic  centimetres  used  by  0.01,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  0.005x2.  To  get 
grains  to  the  fluidounce  multiply  the  per  cent,  by  4.55. 

Practical  Import. — When  it  is  considered  that  the  phosphates  of  the  urine 
are  derived  only  in  part  from  the  waste  of  nervous  tissue,  part  being  supplied 
by  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  an  uncertain  amount  coming  almost  directly  from 
the  same  principles  in  food,  it  will  be  easily  understood  why  the  quantitative 
estimates  so  far  have  proved  of  no  direct  value  to  the  clinician.  Their  sig- 
nificance depends  not  on  the  relative  proportion  in  the  sample,  but  upon  their 
state.  Any  amount,  large  or  small,  in  an  undissolved  state  will  figure  as  a 
deposit,  and  thereby  have  pathological  meaning. 

Phosphatic  Deposits. — It  has  been  said  above  that  the  phosphates  of 
normal  acid  urine  are  held  in  clear  solution.  When  the  urine  is  alkaline,  it 
loses  its  solvent  powers  for  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  throws  them  down  as  a 
gravish-white  sediment  made  of  colorless  granules,  which  show  no  tendency  to 
aggregate  into  masses  having  particular  shapes. 

The  amorphous  urates  form  into  groups  which  branch  somewhat  like  sprigs 
of  moss.  A  drop  of  acetic  acid  insinuated  under  the  cover-glass  will  clear 
away  the  phosphates,  but  not  the  urates.  If  the  alkalinity  be  due  to  the 
ammoniacal  fermentation  of  urea,  then  the  ammonia  reacts  with  the  magnesium 
phosphate  to  produce  the  white  crystalline  deposit  of  ammonio-magnesium 
phosphate,  the  so-called  "  triple  phosphate." 

2(MgHPO,)     f     (NHJ2CO3     =     H2CO3     +     2(MgNH,P0,). 

Magnes.  pliosph.  Triple  phosphate. 

Usually  the  crystals  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  as  minute 
glittering  points,  which  the  micro.scope  resolves  into  large,  bright  triangular 
prisms  or  modified  forms,  sometimes  feathery  and  sometimes  having  a  resem- 
blance to  a  ''  coffin-lid."  (See  Fig.  53.) 

The  existence  of  these  mixed  phosphates  as  a  spontaneous  deposit  at  the 
time  of  miclurition  usually  indicates  some  serious  bladder  trouble,  such  as 
cystitis  or  paralysis  or  stone. 

Incomplete  evacuation  of  the  bladder  has  favored  the  ammoniacal  fermenta- 
tion in  the  retained  urine.  If  the  condition  persists,  there  is  ground  to  fear 
that  eventually  a  phosphatic  concretion  will  form  in  the  bladder  and  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Stellar  calcium  phosphate  is  sometimes  deposited  in  urine  which  is  alkaline 
from  fixed  alkali,  and  is  rarely  seen  except  in  some  general  disorder  of  serious 
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import.     Commonly  it  occurs  in  arrow-heads  or  slender  wedges,  siugly  or 
gathered  in  star-like  masses.  (See  Fig.  54.) 

Sulphates. — The  sulphates  of  i\\^  alkaline  bases  (KaSO^+NaaSOJ,  which 
are  eliminatal  bv  the  urine  to  the  extent  of  about  2  grammes,  or  30  grains. 


Fio.  53. 


Fig.  54. 


Triple  Phosphate  and  Spheres  of  Ammonium 
Urate  (Laache). 


Stellar  Calcium  Phosphate  (Laache). 


daily,  are  derived  partly  from  the  diet  and  partly  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
albuminoid  principles  of  the  tissues  and  fluids. 

Practical  Import. — Although  their  amount  is  increased  by  fever  and  other 
wasting  pathological  conditions,  the  increase  is  not  strictly  proportional.  The 
effect  of  diet  is  not  easily  calculated,  nor  can  exact  allowance  be  made  for  the 
uneven  action  of  the  eliminative  process.  On  these  accounts  it  is  of  no  value 
to  the  clinician  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  sulphates. 

Chlorides. — Nearly  200  grains,  or  8  to  12  grammes,  of  these  salts 
(XaCl  and  KCl)  are  discharged  daily  by  the  urine.  They  are  greater  in 
amount  than  the  sulphates  and  phosphates  put  together.  In  testing  for  them 
the  sample  is  first  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  hold  the 
phosphates  in  solution.  Then,  drop  by  drop,  a  strong  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  is  added  as  long  as  white  curds  of  silver  chloride  are  precipitated. 
If  the  amount  of  chlorides  is  less  than  normal,  then,  instead  of  heavy  curds 
being  formed,  the  urine  becomes  milky  or  cloudy.  A  rough  estimate  can 
thus  be  made  as  to  any  marked  deviations  from  the  normal  quantity.  To 
make  a  volumetric  determination  put  10  c.c.  of  urine  into  a  beaker  and  add 
50  c.c.  of  w^ater  and  a  few  drops  of  neutral  potassium  chromate.  From  a 
burette  let  fall  by  drops  the  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  while  stirring 
with  a  glass  rod.  As  soon  as  the  urine  in  the  beaker  becomes  permanently 
orange-red  throughout,  read  off  the  cubic  centimetres  used,  subtracting  1  c.c. 
for  excess  of  silver  solution. 

.     As  the  standard  solution  contained  of  AgNOg  29.06  gm.  per  1000,  equal  to 
10  gm.  NaCl,  so  1  c.c.  =0.01  XaCl  in  the  10  c.c.  used,  or  0.1  per  cent.     To 
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Fig.  55. 


get  the  percentage  of  chlorides,  multiply  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres 
noted  by  10;  to  get  the  number  of  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  multiply  the 
cubic  centimetres  by  45.57.  Thus,  if  13  c.c.  were  used,  12  c.c.  would  be 
counted.  If  1  c.c.  =0.01  NaCl,  then  12  =0.12,  or  1.2  per  cent.  While  this 
method  may  be  considered  sufficiently  accurate  for  clinical  purposes,  it  fails  in 
exactness  when  the  urine  is  high-colored,  albuminous,  or  putrid. 

Practical  Import. — It  has  been  observed  that  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  such 
as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  rheumatism,  at  the  stage  in  which  exudations  are 
forming  the  chlorides  are  retained  in  the  body,  while  they  diminish  in  the 
urine.  In  cases  of  pneumonia  with  extensive  exudation  they  may  totally  dis- 
appear. Their  reappearance  may  be  expected  when  resolution  sets  in  and  the 
fever  declines.     The  missing  quantity  is  made  up  by  excess  in  convalescence. 

Calcium  Oxalate. — While  oxalic  acid  is  usually  stated  to  be  a  con- 
stituent of  the  urine,  the  amount  should  not  exceed  what  is  called  ''a  trace." 
Its  combination  with  calcium  is  soluble 
to  such  an  extremely  small  amount  that 
anything  more  than  a  trace  appears  as  a 
spontaneous  deposit.  Its  naked-eye  cha- 
racters are  not  distinctive  from  those  of 
mucus  or  epithelial  debris.  Its  crystals 
are  very  minute,  and  call  for  the  micro- 
scope to  make  out  their  form.  It  takes 
two  different  shapes,  more  commonly 
occurring  as  "  octahedra,"  which  appear 
as  bright  squares  with  diagonal  cross- 
lines  like  envelopes,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  showing  as  very  small 
"dumb-bells,"  or  forms  resembling  an 
hour-glass.  (See  Fig.  55.) 

Practical  Import. — It  is  probable  that  a  diet  of  subacid  fruits  and  vegetables, 
like  rhubarb  or  pie-plant,  containing  oxalates  will  furnish  directly  oxalic  acid 
to  the  urine.  As  it  is  a  laboratory  product  of  oxidation-changes  in  fats,  sugars, 
and  starches,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  impaired  digestion  or  retarded  metabolism 
may  be  the  source.  Although  appearing  sometimes  without  assignable  cause, 
it  usually  attends  conditions  to  be  remedied  by  plain  diet,  temperance,  and  out- 
of-door  life.  It  is  frequently  incidental  to  the  gouty  habit.  The  deposit  may 
be  transient,  scanty,  and  unimportant,  or  it  may  be  persistent  and  more  abun- 
dant, and  on  these  accounts  serious,  as  indicating  a  disposition  to  the  formation 
of  a  concretion  of  the  kind  known  as  the  "  mulberry  "  calculus. 

Urea. — As  it  is  the  chief  solid  constituent  of  the  urine,  urea  is  also  the 
most  important  physiologically  as  well  as  pathologically.  Its  chemical  formula, 
CO(NH2)2,  shows  its  nitrogenous  character,  and  presents  the  view  held  as  to 
its  nature,  a  carbonyl  diamide.  The  amount  excreted  daily  is  nearly  500  grains, 
or  40  grammes,  equal  to  all  the  other  solids  put  together ;  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  what  a  conspicuous  role  is  played  by  it  as  a  compound  representing  the 
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waste  of  tlic  protcul  or  nitrogenized  jn-inciples.  Neutral  in  reaction,  freely 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  though  insoluble  in  ether,  it  is  without  color  or 
odor,  but  has  a  bitter  taste.  In  its  chemical  behavior,  while  it  does  not  affect 
litmus,  at  times  it  is  basic,  and  then  again  it  may  act  in  a  compound  as  acids 
do.  Fi-oni  concentrated  solutions  it  can  be  crystallized  slowly  in  quadratic 
prisms  bevelled  at  the  ends. 

If  the  urine  be  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  the  consistency  of  syrup  and 
nitric  acid  added  to  it,  the  crystals  of  urea  nitrate  should  soon  form  in  rhombic 
plates  or  hexagonal  scales.  Failure  to  prccij)itate  crystals  under  these  con- 
ditions (when  the  urine  has  been  evajwrated  one-half)  would  indicate  deficiency 
in  the  proportion  of  urea  in  the  sample. 

Urea  is  decomposed  by  boiling  the  urine;  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  ;  by  free  chlorine  or  bromine  or  certain  of  their  compounds,  such  as 
sodium  hypochlorite  and  hypobromite  : 

X.,H,CO  +  SNaBrO  =  3XaBr  +  2H2O  +  2X  +  COg. 

The  above  equation  represents  the  reaction  of  urea  with  sodium  hypobromite. 
As  stated,  it  yields  sodium  bromide,  water,  free  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide. 
By  using  with  the  sodium  hypobromite  an  excess  of  alkali,  such  as  sodium 
hydrate,  as  in  Knop's  fluid,  the  COg  is  fixed  in  the  solution  as  carbonate,  and 
the  only  gas  escaping  is  free  nitrogen.    The  equation  for  this  reaction  should  be, 

X^H.CO  +  SNaBrO  f  2NaHO  =  SNaBr  +  NagCOg  +  4H2O  +  ^^. 

The  most  convenient  methods  for  estimating  the  amount  of  urea  depend 
upon  the  reaction  given  above.  While  most  of  them  make  use  of  the  fact 
that  the  escaping  nitrogen  can  be  collected  and  measured,  one  of  them. 
Fowler's,  is  based  entirely  upon  the  consequent  loss  of  specific  gravity.  To 
get  good  results  by  Foider^s  method  requires  the  picnometer  or  a  very  accurate 
urinometer,  ^vith  a  scale  so  divided  that  fractions  of  a  degree  can  be  read. 

Having  noted  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  and  also  of  the  liquor 
sodee  chloratae  to  be  used,  mix  gradually  1  fluidounce  of  the  former  with  7 
fluidounces  of  the  latter.  A  brisk  effervescence  ensues,  and  may  continue  to 
some  degree  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  take  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  mixture.  This  number  is  subtracted  from  the  mean  obtained  by  adding 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  the  product  of  seven  times  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  other  fluid  and  dividing  by  eight.  The  remainder,  multiplied  by  0.77, 
gives  the  percentage  of  urea  in  the  urine. 

For  example : 

Sp.  gr.  of  urine        =  1018  x  1  volume  =1018. 
"     "  liq.  sodjfi  chl.=  1024  x  7        "       =  7168. 
1018  +  7168=8186. 
8186  -        8  =  1023,  the  mean  sp.  gr. 
1023  —  1020  (sp.  gr.  of  mixture  after  action)  =  3. 
3  +  0.77  =  2.31  per  cent,  of  urea. 
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Owing  to  some  cause,  perhaps  mainly  the  uncertain  strength  of  the  liq. 
sodse  chloratse  as  commonly  sold,  this  method  often  fails  to  give  correct  results. 
The  experience  of  the  writer  is  not  favorable  to  it, 

HypobromUe  MetJtod. — Different  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  to 
measure  the  free  nitrogen  evolved  by  the  sodium  hypobromite.  The  form 
usually  employed  is  known  as  Russell  and  West's  or  as  Apjohu's.  The  urine 
and  the  reagent  are  mixed,  and  the  effervescing  gas  is  delivered  by  a  rubber 
tube  at  the  top  of  a  graduated  cylinder  open  at  the  bottom  and  immersed  in 
water,  serving  as  a  gasometer.  This  collecting  cylinder  may  be  graduated  in 
cubic  centimetres,  and  in  such  a  case  the  determination  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  1  c.c.  of  nitrogen  evolved  for  0.0027  grannnes  of  urea.  Sometimes 
it  is  graduated  to  read  percentage,  on  the  principle  that  5  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  urea  will  yield  37.1  c.c.  of  nitrogen.  As  solutions  of  sodium 
hypobromite  are  unstable,  in  order  to  ensure  an  accurate  result  it  is  best 
to  prepare  them  freshly  according  to  the  formula  of  Knop,  and  if  any  great 
interval  must  elapse  between  successive  determinations,  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
reagent  in  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  stable.  Knop's  solution  is  made  by 
dissolving  100  grammes  of  sodium  hydrate  in  250  c.c.  of  watei'.  This  should 
be  kept  in  a  separate  bottle,  with  a  stopper  of  rubber  or  of  glass  coated  with 
paraffin.  When  the  fluid  is  to  be  used,  measure  out  15  c.c,  and  mix  with  it 
1  c.c.  of  bromine.  Care  must  be  observed  in  pouring  the  bromine,  as  the 
vapor  is  highly  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  air-jiassages.  The  procedure  is  as 
follows  :  First  immerse  the  graduated  gasometer-tube  upright  until  the  water 
rises  in  it  to  the  zero  mark.  Measure  the  16  c.c.  of  Knop's  fluid  into  the 
flask,  and  then  by  means  of  forceps  or  a  string  (to  hold  it  upright,  so  as  not 
to  spill)  put  in  a  short  test-tube  containing  5  c.c.  of  urine.  Close  the  flask 
tightly  with  a  rubber  stopper  carrying  a  gas-tight  rubber  connection  with 
the  graduated  gasometer.  Now  tip  the  flask  so  as  to  gradually  ])our  out  the 
urine  into  the  surrounding  hypobromite.  By  performing  this  slowly  there  is 
greater  certainty  that  the  CO2  will  be  held  fixed  by  the  alkali,  and  that 
nitrogen  only  shall  pass  into  the  measuring  vessel.  After  waiting  ten  min- 
utes to  complete  the  decomposition  of  urea,  raise  the  gasometer  so  that  the 
water  within  is  on  a  level  with  that  outside,  and  read  off  the  cubic  centi- 
metres of  nitrogen  collected  (or  the  percentage  of  urea  if  the  tube  be  so 
graduated). 

The  computation  is  0.0027  of  urea  in  the  5  c.c.  of  urine  used  for  each 
cubic  centimetre  of  nitrogen.  Thus,  if  the  gasometer  records  7  c.c.  of  nitro- 
gen, then  there  were  7x0.0027=0.0189  grammes  of  urea  in  the  5  c.c. 
of  urine.  Multiplying  by  20  to  get  the  percentage,  we  have  0.0378  per 
cent. 

To  calculate  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  multiply  the  percentage  by  4.55.  If 
the  apparatus  is  stated  to  have  been  graduated  at  70°  F.,  reasonable  accuracy 
in  results  can  be  obtained  by  taking  the  observation  in  an  apartment  at  or  near 
that  temperature.  The  variation  of  temperature  indoors  would  then  affect  the 
volume  of  gas  so  little  as  to  be  of  small  moment  in  clinical  observations.     In 
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such  cases  differences  of  barometric  pressure  miglit  be  ignored  without  seriously 
affecting  the  cak'uhition.' 

Another  nitrogen  a})paratus  deserving  of  special  commendation  is  that 
devised  partly  by  AV.  1>.  (Jrccn  and  jxirtly  by  Marshall.  Still  others  are 
tliat  of  Lyon  and  that  of  Doremns,  Space  does  not  admit  of  detailed 
description  of  each  of  these,  all  of  which  arc  based  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  of  Eussell  and  West  above  described. 

Liebig'S  Method. — Urea  has  the  ])ower  of  dccom])osing  the  mercuric  nitrate 
and  of  forming  a  definite  insoluble  compound  with  the  resulting  mercuric 
oxide.  This  property  is  available  for  volumetric  analysis,  and,  though  less 
easy  than  the  hypobromitc  jn'ocess,  it  re(piires  only  the  ordinary  burettes  and 
filtering  apparatus,  giving  fairly  good  results.  Several  solutions  must  be  made 
in  advance :  these  are  best  made  by  a  skilful  ])harmacist :  1st.  A  baryta  solu- 
tion, made  by  mixing  1  volume  of  cold  saturated  solution  of  barium  nitrate 
with  2  volumes  of  cold  saturated  solution  of  barium  hydrate.  2d.  A  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  3d.  A  standard  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate, 
made  according  to  official  formula  and  preferably  by  a  chemist.  Process  :  To 
clear  the  way  of  interfering  salts,  first  precipitate  the  phosphates,  sulphates, 
and  carbonates  by  mixing  20  c.c.  of  the  baryta  solution  with  40  c.c.  of  urine. 
Filter,  receiving  15  c.c.  of  the  clear  filtrate  in  a  beaker.  This  represents  10 
c.c.  of  the  urine.  Into  this  beaker,  containing  15  c.c,  now  drop  slowly  from 
a  burette  the  standard  mercuric  nitrate  solution  as  long  as  fresh  precipitate 
forms.  The  end  of  the  reaction  comes  when  the  mercuric  nitrate  is  in 
excess.  This  point  is  detected  by  taking  a  drop  from  the  beaker  and 
bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  sodium  carbonate  solution  on  a  white  plate. 
If  it  turns  yellow,  the  process  is  complete.  As  the  chlorides  remaining  in 
the  urine  have  some  effect  on  the  reaction,  allowance  must  be  made  by  deduct- 
ing 2  from  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  used  out  of  the  burette.  The 
remainder,  multiplied  by  0.010,  gives  in  grammes  the  urea  contained  in 
the  10  c.c.  of  urine  acted  upon.  This,  multiplied  by  10,  gives  parts  per 
hundred. 

Practical  Import. — Urea,  being  freely  soluble,  never  figures  as  a  spontaneous 
urinary  deposit.  Morbid  conditions  causing  increased  tissue-waste  will  always 
run  up  the  proportion  of  this  product.  In  fevers  and  divers  inflammations 
the  amount  is  increased  in  the  early  or  forming  stage,  and  then  declines 
with  the  febrile  movement.     In  all  acute  diseases,  as  well  as  in  phthisis,  the 

'  Some  gas-measuring  tubes  are  graduated  to  be  read  at  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  or  0°  C,  and 
barometric  pressure  of  30  inches  or  760  m.m. 

Owing  to  the  susceptibility  of  gas-vohinies  to  variations  of  heat  and  pressure,  to  ensure  per- 
fect accuracy  a  correction  must  be  made  according  to  the  following  formula : 

V  {h—w) 
^'  =  760lT+0.00366T)'  i"  ^^'^ich 

V**  =  volume  required  ;  V  =  volume  observed  ; 
h  =  barometer  in  m.m  ;  !(,'  =  tension  of  aqueous  vapor; 
T  =  observed  temperature  centigrade. 
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rate  of  excretion  rises  and  falls  with  the  exacerbations  of  fever.  In  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  at  first  it  may  be  increased,  but  soon  it  declines 
notably,  and  in  the  end  may  disappear  utterly.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  marked 
lessening  in  the  proportion  when  acute  or  chronic  Bright's  disease  aifects  the 
eliminating  powers  of  the  kidney.  Eventually  this  brings  on  the  very  dan- 
gerous symptoms  of  uraemia.  When  urine  is  retained  in  the  bladder  from  » 
diseases  which  interfere  with  complete  evacuation,  the  ready  conv^ersiou  of 
urea,  which  is  locally  innocuous,  into  irritating  ammonium  carbonate  causes 
it  to  figure  as  a  pathological  factor. 

Uric  Acid. — The  chemical  formula  of  uric  acid,  C5H^N^03,  shows  its 
derivation  from  the  nitrogenous  principles  of  the  body.  While  it  resembles 
urea  in  containing  nitrogen  and  in  its  origin,  it  is  very  unlike  it  in  other 
respects.  The  average  daily  quantity  excreted  is  only  10  grains  or  0.7 
grammes.  Taking  18,000  })arts  of  water  for  its  solution,  it  may  be  con-  - 
sidered  as  practically  insoluble  in  that  medium,  though  freely  soluble  in  the 
alkalies  and  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  A  trace  of  the  free  acid 
may  be  discovered  in  normal  urine,  but  anything  more  than  a  mere  trace  will 
be  precipitated,  and  then  it  has  pathological  significance.  The  10  grains  elimi- 
nated daily  are  not  free,  but  combined  with  sodium  and  potassium  as  neutral 
urates  soluble  at  ordinary  temperatures.  A  dense  urine  kept  long  enough  to 
pass  into  the  acid  fermentation  will  throw  out  the  uric  acid  along  with  acid 
sodium  urate  and  calcium  oxalate.  The  acid  can  be  separated  from  its  basis 
artificially  by  adding  10  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  100  of  urine.  After 
standing  forty-eight  hours  minute  brown  crystals  of  uric  acid  will  fall.  To 
collect  these,  and  thereby  obtain  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount,  the 
supernatant  urine  should  be  decanted,  the  sediment  washed  by  stirring  it  with 
30  parts  of  water,  and  then  collected  by  throwing  them  with  the  water  upon 
a  weighed  fi.ltcr.  After  drying  the  filter  with  its  sediment  in  a  hot-air  cham- 
ber, it  can  be  weighed  again,  and  then,  allowing  for  the  weight  of  the  paper, 
the  weight  of  the  crystal  can  be  ascertained. 

Uric  acid  free  or  in  combination  can  be  identified  by  the  murexide  reaction. 
To  obtain  this  the  suspected  substance  is  treated  in  a  watch-crystal  or  porcelain 
dish.  After  adding  a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid,  enough  to  dissolve,  a 
slow  heat  is  applied  to  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness.  A  yellow  or  reddish 
residue  is  obtained.  This,  touched  with  a  drop  of  aqua  ammonia  or  held  over 
the  open  mouth  of  the  bottle  of  ammonia,  should  turn  to  a  bright  crimson,  pur- 
ple, or  violet  (murexide). 

If  the  crystals  are  examined  under  a  microscope,  they  are  found  to  be  of  a 
pointed  oval  form.  As  they  fall  they  take  up  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine, 
which  makes  them  red  or  brownish. 

When  the  crystals  fall  spontaneously,  they  are  larger,  though  still  minute, 
and  can  be  made  out  by  the  naked  eye  as  the  only  brown  specks  of  this 
size  found  in  the  urine.  They  are  not  unlike  grains  of  red  sand  or  ground 
cayenne  pepper.  Under  the  microscope  they  appear  as  small  reddish  lozenges, 
sometimes  broken  and  single,  sometimes  united  so  as  to  form  stars,  rosettes,  or 
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Fig.  56. 


Uric  Acid  aud  Mixed  Urates  (Fuiikej. 


.slieats.     Those  are  all    iiunlilications  of"  the   simple   rhomb  or  '*  whetstone." 
(See  Fiii.  56.) 

Pnu'tical  Import. — Exeess  of  urie  aeid  may  he  one  expression  of  the  gouty 
diathesis,  in  whieh  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  nitrogenous  waste  to  take  this 

shape  in  an  undue  proportion.  Cases 
occur,  not  otherwise  related  to  gout,  in 
whieh  the  urine  deposits  free  urie  aeid 
spontaneously.  Tf  this  happens  only 
when  several  hours  have  elapsed  after 
micturition  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
acid  fermentation,  it  may  be  ignored 
safely.  The  same  crystals,  however,  seen 
in  a  sample  soon  after  micturition  should 
awaken  the  suspicion  that  the  sediment 
likewise  falls  in  the  bladder  or  in  the 
kidney.  If  persistent  these  would  ag- 
gregate into  calculous  masses.  A})out 
80  per  cent,  of  all  the  urinary  concre- 
tions are  composed  of  uric  aeid  along  or 
mixed  with  urates.  The  solubility  of 
these  in  alkaline  fluids  is  the  basis  for  medical  treatment  bv  the  liberal  exhi- 
bition  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  or  citrates. 

Mixed  Urates. — Under  this  title  are  included  salts  of  uric  acid  with 
sodium,  potassium,  and  perhaps  other  bases  which  in  normal  urine  are  soluble 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  If,  however,  morning  urine  of  ordinary  acidity  and 
density  be  kept  in  a  cold  room,  its  solvent  powers  are  lessened,  and  it  may 
become  turbid,  forming  a  surface  film  and  throwing  down  these  mixed  urates 
as  a  loose  pink  powder.  Even  at  common  temperatures  this  sediment  may 
occur  if  urine  is  very  dense  and  of  higher  acidity  than  usual.  In  such  cases 
the  urates  may  not  in  themselves  be  in  excess,  but  the  urine,  owing  to  hyper- 
acidity, becomes  a  poorer  solvent  for  them.  These  conditions  are  very  fre- 
quent, and  hence  this  deposit  is  a  very  familiar  one  :  it  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  lithate  or  the  lateritious  or  the  brick-dust  deposit.  It  is  not  at  all  dif- 
ficult to  recognize,  being  the  only  deposit  which  clears  up  when  the  urine  is 
heated.  Again,  it  is  dissolved  wdien  potassium  hydrate  is  added  to  the  urine. 
The  same  procedures  would  leave  a  phosphatic  deposit  unchanged,  or  even 
increase  the  turbidity.  In  case  of  doubt  the  murexide  test  (see  Uric  Acid) 
would  act  with  the  urates. 

Microscopically,  the  urates  are  found  to  be  amorphous  granules  with  a  tend- 
ency to  form  moss-like  groups  pinkish  in  color.  To  distinguish  them  from 
amorphous  phosphates,  a  drop  of  potassium  hydi-ate  may  be  caused  to  flow 
under  the  cover.  The  urates  will  dissolve,  but  the  phosphates  are  unaffected. 
Practical  Import. — By  referring  to  the  conditions  producing  them,  it  will 
be  seen  that  before  attaching  much  importance  to  this  deposit  it  must  be  ascer- 
tained if  the  urine  has  been  kept  in  a  cold  place.     If  not,  then  the  deposit 
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may  be  one  evidence  of  excess  of  uric  acid  due  to  increased  waste  of  nitrog- 
enous tissue,  such  as  occurs  in  fever.  Tliis  may  be  transient,  as  from  cold, 
or  persistent,  as  in  chronic  diseases  causing  hectic  fever.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
expression  of  a  gouty  habit,  or  it  may  be  assignable  to  a  free  indulgence  in 
meats  and  heavy  liquors.  The  urine  can  be  cleared  up  quite  easily  by  making 
it  alkaline,  and  sometimes  by  merely  lowering  its  acidity.  For  this  the 
usual  remedy  is  potassium  citrate  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  given 
in  an  effervescent  draught.  If  the  urates  are  persistently  deposited  while  the 
urine  is  in  the  bladder,  they  tend  to  accrete  about  a  nucleus,  and  thus  gradually 
form  a  concretion. 

If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  a  calculus  has  this  composition,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  try  to  dissolve  it  by  a  course  of  alkaline  draughts  mai-utained  for 
long  periods. 

Ammonium  Urate. — This  compound  of  uric  acid  has  some  properties 
differing  from  those  of  the  mixed  urates  referred  to  above.  It  will  form  as  a 
deposit  in  urine  made  ammoniacal  by  putrescence,  and  then  appears  in  com- 
pany with  the  triple  phosphate  crystals.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen 'as 
dark-brownish  spherules.  Under  this  title  some  writers  class  a  deposit  made 
of  irregular  spherules  with  spiny  ]>rojections.  These  have  been  called  "hedge- 
hog" crystals.     Occasionally  they  look  not  unlike  an  aearus  insect. 

Practical  Import. — The  dark  spherules  are  simply  incidental  to  the  am- 
moniacal fermentation.  The  spiny  globes  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  dense, 
scanty,  high-colored  urine  passed  by  children  in  febrile  attacks.  Concretions 
are  very  ayjt  to  be  formed  by  them  if  the  attacks  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Sugar. — The  existence  of  even  a  trace  of  glucose  in  normal  urine  is,  to 
say  the  least,  doubtful.  The  generally  accepted  belief  is  that  sugar  is  absent 
from  healthy  urine.  Some  of  the  urinary  constituents,  such  as  uric  acid  and 
kreatinin,  can  be  made  to  exhibit  reducing  powers  resembling  those  of  glu- 
cose. In  normal  urine  this  power  is  not  marked  enough  to  appear  distinctly 
with  the  usual  reduction  tests  when  properly  made,  whereas  in  true  glycosuria 
it  is  shown  to  a  pronounced  degree.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  high-colored, 
acid,  and  dense  urines  contain  a  relatively  large  amount  of  uric  acid  and  kre- 
atinin, and  that  with  such  samples  additional  care  should  be  observed  to 
avoid  a  fallacy.  It  is  always  advisable  before  testing  for  glucose  to  make 
sure  of  the  absence  of  albumin. 

Glucose  as  a  Reducing  Agent. — The  most  striking  tests  make  use  of  the 
property  possessed  by'  glucose  of  reducing  metallic  salts  to  lower  oxides,  or 
even  to  the  metallic  state,  when  boiled  with  these  salts  and  an  excess  of  alkali. 
Trommer's  test  is  made  with  half  an  inch  of  urine  in  the  test-tube,  to  which  is 
added  an  equal  amount  of  potassium  hydrate,  liquor  potassse,  and  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  These  are  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp  or  a 
Bunsen's  burner  until  boiling  begins.  A  red  or  yellow  precipitate  of  cuprous 
oxide  denotes  glucose.  This  is  a  crude  and  sometimes  fallacious  method  of 
testing  with  copper  suljihate.  To  obviate  its  defects,  it  is  best  to  make  the 
alkaline  copper  solution  first  and  bring  it  to  the  boiling-point  before  adding 
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the  urine.  But  when  tlie  alkali  and  the  copper  sulphate  are  mixed,  an  objec- 
tionahle  j)reeipitate  of  ouprie  hydrate  forms.  The  change  into  an  insoluble 
hydrate  ean  be  prevented  by  adding  certain  carbon  compt)unds,  such  as  the 
tartrates,  glycerin,  maunite,  and  glucose.  Of  these,  however,  glucose  only 
has  the  power  to  absti'act  oxygen  from  tlie  boiling  copper  solution,  throwing 
down  the  red  or  yellow  cu})rous  oxide. 

The  gliico'in  cupric  test  may  be  accurately  a})plied  by  mixing  in  the  tube 
an  inch  of  potassium  hydrate,  a  few  drops  of  copper-sulphate  solution,  and  a 
drop  or  two  of  glycerin.  Having  heated  this  mixture  to  boiling,  about  10 
dro]>s  of  suspected  urine  should  be  added.  After  waiting  a  few  seconds,  if  the 
}(.'llt)W  or  red  precipitate  does  not  appear,  the  mixture  must  be  brought  to  the 
boiling-point  again  and  a  few  drops  more  of  urine  added.  This  process  must 
be  repeated  until  the  yellow  or  red  preci])itate  appears  or  until  the  total  con- 
tents of  the  tube  reaches  2  inches.  The  yellow  or  red  preci})itate  denotes 
glucose.  In  practice  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  the  glycerin  and  copper 
ready  mixed.  This  is  done  by  dissolving  28  grains  of  copper  sulphate  in  a 
fluidounce  of  pure  glycerin.  To  make  the  test  fluid,  several  drops  of  this  are 
added  to  an  inch  of  potassium  hydrate.  Fe1ding\^  solution  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  using  a  tartrate  as  the  medium  for  making  a  clear  alkaline  copper 
fluid.  It  may  be  made  and  contained  in  a  single  bottle,  but  in  that  shape  does 
not  keep  well,  depositing  the  red  oxide  of  copper  s])ontaneously.  It  is  better 
to  have  its  components  in  two  separate  bottles  labelled  A  and  B,  of  which  equal 
parts  are  to  be  mixed  when  used.  To  make  solution  A,  mix  copper  sulphate 
34.64  grammes  and  Avater  enough  to  make  500  c.c.  For  solution  B,  mix 
Rochelle  salt  173  grammes,  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  (sp.  gr.  1.33)  100  c.c, 
and  water  enough  to  make  500  c.c.  To  make  Fehling's  solution  mix  equal 
parts  of  A  and  B. 

Fehling^s  test  is  made  by  putting  about  one-half  an  inch  of  the  above  solu- 
tion into  a  test-tube  and  diluting  it  with  two  inches  of  water.  When  heated 
to  the  boiling-point  add  a  small  amount  of  urine.  If  no  red  or  yellow  precipi- 
tate appears,  heat  to  boiling  again,  and  add  another  instalment  of  the  urine 
short  of  an  inch  in  amount.  Heat  to  boiling  again,  and  watch  it  as  it  cools ; 
the  slightest  yellow  or  red  turbidity  would  indicate  glucose. 

In  all  the  above  copper  tests  care  should  be  taken  that  the  test  fluid  should 
exceed  the  urine  in  volume,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  tube  should  not  be 
boiled,  but  merely  heated  to  the  point  of  boiling  and  then  withdrawn  from 
the  flame. 

Volumetric  Estimation. — Having  mixed  in  a  porcelain  capsule  10  c.c.  of 
Fehling's  solution  and  40  c.c.  of  water,  the  mixture  should  be  heated  over 
wire  gauze  until  boiling  begins.  "While  thus  heating  a  burette  may  be  charged 
with  a  mixture  of  1  volume  of  urine  to  9  of  water.  This  diluted  urine  should 
be  allowed  to  drop  slowly  from  the  burette  into  the  gently  boiling  test  fluid  until 
the  blue  color  of  the  copper  solution  totally  disappears.  Having  noted  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  centimetres  required,  if  great  accuracy  is  desired  the  whole  j)rocess 
may  be  repeated  with  fresh  materials,  dropping  the  urine  very  slowly  as  the  reac- 
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tion  approaclies  its  end.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  least  amount 
required  to  decolorize  the  Fehling  sokition.  The  sokition  has  been  standardized, 
so  that  10  c.c.  of  it  will  be  decolorized  by  0.05  grammes  of  glucose.  If  it  be 
found  that  7  c.c.  of  the  dilute  urine  were  needed,  then,  as  the  urine  was  diluted 
1  part  in  10,  we  read  it  0.7  c.c.  of  urine  =  0.05  grammes  of  glucose.  Parts 
per  hundred  can  be  calculated  by  the  ratio  0.7  :  0.05  : :  100  :  x  =  7.14.  To  get 
grains  to  the  Huidounce,  the  7.14  must  be  multiplied  by  the  factor  4.55. 

Bdtfgcr's  Bismuth  Test. — As  albumin  may  interfere  with  this  test,  owing 
to  the  sulphur  it  contains,  it  is  desirable  first  to  make  sure  that  no  albumin  is 
present.  If  found  it  can  be  separated  by  making  the  urine  slightly  acid  with 
acetic  or  nitric  acid,  boiling,  and  when  cool  filtering.  About  one  inch  of  this 
urine  (albumin-free)  is  put  into  a  test-tube  with  one  inch  of  liq.uor  potassse 
and  a  pinch  of  bismuth  subnitrate.  The  mixture,  being  boiled  for  several 
minutes,  will  turn  brown,  and  the  white  bismuth  salt  will  turn  gray  or  black 
if  sugar  is  present.  A  convenient  shape  is  given  to  the  reagent  by  Nylander 
in  the  following  solution,  which  contains  both  the  alkali  and  the  bismutii 
oxide :  Take  bismuth  subnit.  2  parts,  Rochelle  salt  4  parts,  and  caustic  soda 
(solution  of  8  per  cent.)  100  parts.  Into  a  test-tube  put  two  inches  of  urine 
and  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  Nylander's  solution.  After  boiling  a 
few  minutes,  change  to  a  brown  or  black  color  would  indicate  glucose.  The 
result  with  the  bismuth  test  is  not  free  from  doubt  until  the  fallacy  due  to 
sulphur  compounds  is  eliminated.  As  they  make  a  black  precipitate  with  lead 
salts,  which  are  not  affected  by  glucose,  litharge  can  be  used  to  detect  them. 
If  when  litharge  is  substituted  for  bismuth  subnitrate  in  Bottger's  test  a  brown 
or  black  color  is  produced,  then  sulphur  compounds  are  present,  and  may  cause 
a  black  precipitate,  masking  the  test  for  glucose.  Assurance  can  be  made 
doubly  sure  by  trying  Fehling's  test,  which  is  free  from  liability  to  this 
fallacy. 

Picric-Acid-and-Potash  Test — About  one  inch  of  suspected  urine  is  mixed 
in  a  test-tube  witli  half  an  inch  of  the  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  and 
half  an  inch  of  liquor  potassse.  On  boiling  this  yellow  mixture  for  one 
minute  a  slight  deepening  of  color  may  occur  in  normal  urine,  owing  to 
reduction  by  uric  acid  and  kreatinin  ;  but  change  to  a  dark  maiiogany-red 
color  would  denote  glucose. 

Fermentation  Test. — Reducing  substances  other  than  glucose,  such  as  are 
derived  from  various  drugs  administered,  are  sometimes  present  and  render 
the  observer  liable  to  a  fallacy  if  he  depends  on  the  reduction  tests  only. 
Glucose  is  the  only  substance  yet  found  in  the  urine  which  will  pass  into  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  when  brewer's  yeast  (Fleischmann's)  is  added  to  it  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  "  work  "  in  a  warm  place.  After  twenty-four  hours 
the  glucose  will  have  disappeared,  being  resolved  partly  into  carbon  dioxide 
which  escapes  and  partly  into  alcohol  which  remains.  Tiiis  breaking  up 
of  a  dissolved  solid  into  lighter,  volatile  parts  occasions  a  loss  of  specific 
gravity  in  the  solution  projiortionate  to  the  amount  of  the  solid  involved. 
Not  only  is  this  an  excellent  test  for  the  presence  of  glucose,  but  by  the  Rob- 
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erts  motlioil  it  i.<  available  for  quantitative  estimates.  This  differeiitial- 
deiisitv  j)roeess  is  siui{)Ie,  requiring  an  aconrute  urinometer,  some  brewer's 
yeast,   and  a   bottle  of  urine. 

The  specitie  gravity  is  carefully  taken  and  recorded  ;  then  about  4  ounces 
of  the  urine  are  thoroughly  mixetl  with  half  a  cake  of  Flcischinann's  yeast  and 
set  aside  in  a  warm  place  (the  kitchen)  for  twenty-four  hours.  Fermentation 
will  prove  conclusively  that  the  urine  is  saccharine.  When  the  fermentation 
subsides  the  specitic  gravity  is  taken  again  and  compared  with  the  first  obser- 
vation. According  to  Roberts,  each  degree  of  density  lost  stands  for  1  grain 
of  glucose  to  the  tlnidounce  of  urine.  If  percentage  be  desired,  the  product 
must  be  multiplied  by  0.219.  For  exam])le  :  if  the  specific  gravity  before  fer- 
mentation was  1040  and  that  taken  afterward  was  1020,  tlien  1040  —  1020  =^ 
20  grains  of  glucose  to  the  flnidounce  of  urine.  This  20  multiplied  by  0.219 
gives  4.38  per  cent.  Sometimes  the  test  is  performed  by  collecting  the  carbon- 
dioxide  gas.  To  do  this  a  test-tube  must  be  filled  wath  a  mixture  of  urine  and 
brewer's  yeast,  the  thumb  put  over  the  mouth  so  that  the  tube  may  be  inverted, 
and  the  opening  immersed  in  a  deep  saucer  containing  the  same  mixture.  The 
inverted  tube,  having  been  securely  fixed,  must  be  kept  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  warm  place.  If  glucose  is  ])resent  to  an  amount  exceeding  0.1  per  cent., 
some  gas  will  collect  at  the  top  of  the  tube. 

Practical  Import. — The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  or  "  glycosuria  " 
as  it  is  called,  proceeds  from  conditions  regarded  as  essentially  pathological. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  sign  of  diabetes  mellitus.  In  this  disease  the 
sugar  is  commonly  abundant,  sometimes  reaching  the  large  amount  of  10  per 
cent,  or  50  grains  in  the  fluidounce :  it  persists  for  many  months,  and  occa- 
sions the  excretion  of  large  quantities  of  urine,  which  may  amount  to  2  gal- 
lons daily,  pale  in  color  and  of  a  mellow-apple  odor.  With  the  excess  of 
water  there  is  an  increase  in  other  natural  constituents,  such  as  urea.  The 
total  effect  of  these  solids  and  the  sugar  is  to  raise  the  specific  gravity  above 
the  normal  point.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  obvious  breaking  down 
of  the  health  :  the  patient  grows  emaciated,  notwithstanding  his  voracious 
eating  and  drinking.  The  amount  of  sugar  excreted  and  the  cognate  symp- 
toms are  measurably  under  the  control  of  a  dietetic  regimen.  By  cutting 
off  saccharine  and  amylaceous  foods  from  the  dietary,  not  only  the  proportion 
of  sugar  in  the  urine,  but  also  the  fluid  volume,  can  be  lessened. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  glycosuria  is  sometimes  transient  and  slight.  In 
some  individuals,  usually  of  stout  build,  it  may  appear  as  a  consequence  of 
excess  in  saccharine  food.  Temporarily,  glucose  or  some  other  substance 
giving  the  same  reduction  reactions  has  been  found  after  the  administration 
of  ether,  chloroform,  chloral,  morphine,  amyl  nitrite,  turpentine,  salicylic  acid, 
salol,  benzoic  acid,  glycerin,  camjihor,  carbolic  acid,  strychnine,  arsenic,  phos- 
phorus, and  carbon  monoxide.  Glycosuria  may  complicate  various  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  cholera,  phthisis,  pneumonia, 
and  asthma.     In  malarial  regions  a  })aroxysmal  variety  has  been  encountered. 

Albumin. — Of  the  several  proteid  compounds  found  at  times  in  the  urine. 
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the  two  of  greatest  pathological  import  are  serum-albumin  and  globulin. 
These  two  have  certain  differences,  but  they  are  both  derived  from  the  blood 
under  like  conditions  and  appear  together  in  the  urine.  In  practice  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discriminate  between  them.  The  other  albuminoids,  such  as  mucin 
peptone  and  hemi-albumose,  have,  however,  each  a  significance  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  albumin,  though  some  of  their  reactions  are  similar.  When 
albumin  escapes  into  the  urine  it  remains  dissolved,  as  it  does  in  the  blood- 
serum,  and  can  only  be  detected  by  reagents  which  change  it  to  an  insoluble 
compound  called  a  coagulum. 

Boiling  Ted. — Should  the  sample  be  cloudy,  the  portion  to  be  tested  must 
first  be  freed  of  suspended  matter  by  filtration.  This  is  easily  and  quickly 
done  by  resting  the  cone  of  filter-paper  in  the  mouth  of  a  test-tube.  In  a 
few  minutes  enough  will  be  collected.  When  the  turbidity  is  due  to  urates 
and  apparatus  for  filtration  is  not  at  hand,  gentle  heat  will  serve  to  clear  up 
the  urine,  and  then  by  continuing  the  heat  to  the  boiling-point  the  cloud  of 
coagulated  albumin  will  appear.  The  congeners  serum-albumin  and  globulin 
are  the  only  proteids  that  coagulate  in  acid  fluids  at  160°  F.  (70°  C),  or  even 
at  212°  F.  (100°  C),  the  boiling-point  to  which  the  heat  is  usually  carried. 
The  test  is  best  made  with  about  three  inches  of  urine  in  the  tube,  and  if  the 
reaction  be  not  acid  it  must  be  made  so  with  one  drop  of  acetic  acid.  Holding 
the  tube  aslant,  the  flame  of  the  alcohol  lamp  or  Bunsen's  burner  should  be 
applied  to  the  upper  half  only  while  the  tube  is  slowly  revolved.  It  is  advisa- 
ble to  continue  heating  until  boiling  begins.  If  albumin  be  present,  the  heated 
half  grows  more  or  less  cloudy  as  contrasted  with  the  unchanged  lower  half. 
Two  points  nnist  be  emphasized  :  first,  if  the  urine  has  its  normal  acid  reaction, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  add  acetic  acid  ;  and,  second,  even  when  it  is  neutral  or 
alkaline,  oidy  one  drop  of  the  acid  should  be  used,  lest  the  albumin  should  be 
converted  into  acid-albumin,  which  is  not  (coagulated  by  heat.  This  test  is 
available  for  making  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  albumin.  If  the 
entire  contents  of  the  tube  are  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  set  aside 
for  twenty-four  hours,  the  flakes  of  albumin  will  fall,  so  as  to  make  a  layer 
the  volume  of  which  can  be  stated  as  compared  with  the  total  depth  of  urine  in 
the  tube ;  thus,  "  the  sample  had  xo  or  -^  albuminous  layer."  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  urine  contains  jL  or  l  part  by  weight  of  albumin. 

Nitric- Acid  Test — HeUcr\s  Method. — If  the  urine  is  turbid,  it  must  be  made 
clear  by  pouring  it  through  a  cone  of  filter-paper  set  in  the  mouth  of  a  test- 
tube.  Having  about  one  inch  of  clear  urine,  the  tube  should  be  inclined  and 
nitric  acid  allowed  to  trickle  down  the  glass,  so  as  to  form  a  bottom  layer  of 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.  After  a  few  minutes,  if  appearances  are 
doubtful,  the  tube  should  be  held  so  that  the  light  falls  on  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  up  any  haziness  that  may  have  formed.  A  more  or  less  wide  and  dis- 
tinct white  belt  at  the  line  of  contact  of  acid  and  urine  indicates  albumin. 
While  this  test  used  cold  is  not  quite  so  sensitive  as  that  by  boiling,  there  are 
very  few  cases  of  serious  albuminuria  that  cannot  be  detected  by  it.  By 
keeping  the  acid  and  the  urine  separate,  except  at  the  line  of  contact,  we 
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ensure  that  at  some  point  there  \\'\\\  be  just  the  amount  of  acid  needed  to 
eoaouhite  tlie  albumin.  This  method  keeps  the  upper  part  of  the  urine 
nnehanoed,  so  as  to  be  a  standard  for  comparison. 

Tliere  are  cases  where  the  reaction  is  so  (piestionable  as  to  make  this  stand- 
ard of  (U'cided  vahie.  Occasionally  a  dense  urine  so  treated  will  throw  out  a 
cloud  of  urates  near  the  surface,  but  not  at  the  line  of  contact.  Hcmi-albu- 
raose  forms  a  white  cloud  with  cold  nitric  acid.  To  make  the  conclusion  posi- 
tive, it  is  necessarv  to  ai>ply  the  boiling  test  in  addition. 

Picric-Acid  Tcffl. — The  reagent  is  a  saturated  solution  made  by  dissolving 
6  grains  of  recrvstallized  picric  acid  in  a  Huidounce  of  hot  water,  and  after 
standing  for  a  time  decanting  the  clear  fluid.  The  urine  must  first  be  free 
from  turbidity  :  if  necessary  for  this,  it  may  be  drop})ed  through  a  cone  of  fil- 
ter-paper into  the  test-tube  until  about  three  inches  collect.  The  picric  acid  is 
then  permitted  to  flow  down  the  side  of  the  tube  held  standing  to  prevent  the 
twi>  Huids  mixing.  The  yellow  reagent  remains  on  top,  and  if  albumin  is 
present  a  more  or  less  cloudy  zone  will  immediately  form  in  the  urine  as  far  as 
the  picric  acid  diffuses  downward.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  turbid  zone  is 
heated  to  the  boiling-})oint,  haziness  due  to  albumin  will  increase,  and,  if  the 
tube  is  set  aside,  will  subside  as  a  compact  stratum  resting  on  the  unchanged 
column  of  urine  below. 

Besides  albumin,  the  acid  urates  and  several  occasional  constituents,  such 
as  mucin,  peptone,  and  the  alkaloids,  will  yield  an  opalescence  to  picric  acid. 
But  the  albumin  cloud  is  peculiar  in  that  it  persists  after  heating.     This  is  a 
very  delicate  test ;  indeed,  it  sometimes  reveals  albumin  in  amounts 
so  small  as  not  to  have  significance  for  the  practitioner.     The  same 
reaction   is  employed    in    estimating   the   weight    of  albumin    by 
Esbach's  albumimeter.     This  is  a  test-tube  of  strong  glass  gradu- 
ated in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  57.    The  test  solution  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  10  ])arts  of  picric  acid  and  20  of  citric  acid  in  900  of 
boiling  distilled  water.     After  cooling,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
is  added  to  make  a  total  of  1000  parts.    The  object  of  the  citric  acid 
is  to  ensure  that  the  liquid  shall  overcome  any  possible  alkalinity  in 
the  urine.      The  graduated  tube  is  filled  with  clear  urine  up  to  the 
mark  U,  and  then  the  reagent  up  to  R.     It  is  then  closed  with  a 
stopper,  and  the  two  liquids  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  avoid  shaking  bv  slowlv  reversing  the  tube  about  ten 
times.      Quick  agitation  might   make  air-bubbles  that  cause    the 
precipitate  to  float.     These  must  be  removed  with  a  pipette.    After 
standing  upright  for  twenty-four  hours  a  dense  and  well-defined 
coagulum  of  albumin  falls.     The  height  of  this  .sediment,  read  off 
on  the  etched  scale,  Avill  indicate  the  weight  of  dried  albumin  in 
parts  per  thousand  of  urine  (grammes  per  litre).     While  this  pro- 
Esb.-n;h.s  Ai-  cess  yields  results  wdiich  wathin  a  certain  range  are  fairly  accurate 
^^'  (an  error  of  one-tenth  to  two-tenths  of  albumin),  it  is  far  more 
convenient  than  the  tedious  and  difficult,  though  more  accurate,  method  of 
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separating  the  aPoumin  by  heat  and  acid  and  after  filtration  weighing  the 
dried  precipitate.  Esbaeh's  process  will  not  give  correct  statements  of 
amounts  less  than  0.5  parts  per  1000.  When  the  proportion  of  albumin  is 
very  high — that  is,  when  the  coagulum  stands  above  4  on  the  scale — it  is  best 
to  dilute  the  urine  with  1  or  2  volumes  of  water,  and  after  testing  multiply 
the  result  by  2  or  3,  according  to  the  degree  of  dilution. 

In  addition  to  the  tests  already  given,  which  have  the  confidence  of  the 
profession  and  the  sanction  of  much  usage,  there  remain  to  be  described 
several  others  less  popular  but  of  great  sensitiveness  : 

TanreVs  potassio-mer curie  iodide  reagent  is  composed  of  mercury  bichloride 
1.35  grains,  potassium  iodide  3.32  grains,  acetic  acid  20  c.c,  distilled  water 
enough  to  make  1000  c.c.  By  the  contact  method  it  shows  a  white  belt  with 
albumin,  but  also  with  other  proteids  whose  presence  may  not  be  at  all  signif- 
icant. The  same  objection  can  be  made  to  the  solutions  of  sodium  tungstate, 
of  metaphosphoric  acid,  aud  the  more  complex  acetic  f err ocyanide  test.  The 
last  named  is  of  extraordinary  delicacy.  It  is  applied  by  first  making  the 
urine  decidedly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and  then  adding  a  few  drops  of  recently 
prepared  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  It  precipitates  albumin  and  also 
hemi-albumose. 

A  recently-introduced  test  is  that  by  trichloracetic  acid.  It  can  be  carried 
about  the  person  as  solid  crystals,  and  put  into  the  urine  without  previous 
solution,  or  used  as  a  saturated  solution  after  the  "contact"  method.  In 
either  case  a  white  clot  forms  next  to  the  reagent. 

Practical  Import. — Except  in  certain  rare  cases,  such  as  the  cyclical  albu- 
minuria of  adolescents,  albumin  is  an  indication  of  a  serious  disturbance  in 
the  function  of  the  kidney.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day  a  trace  of  albumin  can  sometimes  be  found  in  the  urine  of  young  men 
otherwise  in  apparent  health.  In  small  amounts  it  is  often  seen  at  certain 
stages  of  severe  specific  fevers  and  blood-poisonings,  also  during  pregnancy 
and  just  after  epileptic  seizures.  Poisoning  by  lead,  arsenic,  and  some  other 
metals  may  occasion  it.  In  every  such  case  the  question  arises.  Can  the  albu- 
minuria be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  ?  The 
answer  will  be  affirmative  if  the  symptom  proves  persistent  and  the  layer 
produced  by  the  boiling  test  should  equal  one-half  of  the  column  of  urine  in 
the  tube.  For  proof  positive  one  must  examine  the  sediment  with  the  micro- 
scope for  tube-casts. 

The  general  condition  must  be  considered,  and  would  be  regarded  as  highly 
confirmatory  if  characterized  by  ansemia,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  or  dropsy. 
With  these  even  a  mere  trace  of  albumin  must  be  held  to  be  of  very  grave 
import.  Reactions  of  albumin  with  blood  may  be  due  simply  to  the  hjemor- 
rhage  wdiich  may  come  from  any  part  <jf  the  genito-urinary  tract.  When 
found  with  abundance  of  leucocytes,  it  may  be  due  to  the  fluid  of  pus,  and 
have  no  other  significance. 

Peptone  and  Hemi-albumose. — In  testing  for  albumin,  if  a  negative 
result  follows  upon  using  the  combined  tests  of  nitric  acid  and  boiling,  and 
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vi't  a  cloudiness  is  pruduced  by  cold  acetic  acid,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  })cptone.  This  suspicion  would  be  confirmed  if  response  is  i>^iven 
to  the  biurd  test.  In  applyino-  this,  albumin,  if  ])resent,  must  be  removed  by 
acidulation  with  nitric  acid,  boilino-,  and  tiltcrin<;-.  Then  into  a  test-tube  con- 
taining: one  inch  of  Fchling's  solution  of  copper  sulphate  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  clear  urine  is  poured  gently  down  the  inclined  glass,  so  as  to  form  a  top 
lavcr.  Any  sample  of  urine  will  show  a  cloudy  zone  of  ])hosphates  at  the 
line  of  contact,  but  if  above  this  zone  a  rose-pink  halo  appears,  then  either 
peptone  or  hemi-albumose  is  present.  If  albumin  is  not  removed  in  advance, 
it  will  mask  the  reaction,  because  it  gives  rise  to  a  violet  hue. 

Practical  Import. — When  active  suppuration  is  going  on  anywhere  in  the 
body  and  intlammatory  effusions  are  breaking  down,  peptone  and  hemi-albu- 
mose are  products.  These  seem  to  enter  the  systemic  circulation,  and  in  })art 
at  least  to  be  eliminated  by  the  kidney.  They  may  thus  help  to  prove  the 
existence  of  concealed  internal  suppuration. 

H.EMATURIA. — Blood  imjxnts  to  urine  the  reaction  of  albumin  contained 
in  serum  and  a  red  or  broM  n  color  due  to  the  corpuscles.  The  change  of 
color  and  the  albumin  reactions  may  be  found  in  hsemoglobinuria,  a  condition 
in  Avhich  the  distinct  corpuscles  are  not  found,  the  color  principle  being 
diffused. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  true  hsematuria  is  the  red  blood-corpuscle. 
These  biconcave  bodies  will  preserve  their  peculiar  form  for  several  days  if 
the  urine  containing;  them  is  of  ordinarv  densitv  and  aciditv.  In  a  verv  dense 
urine  they  lose  their  smooth  outline  and  become  crenated.  In  a  dilute  medium 
they  swell  up  to  a  spherical  shaj)e  and  grow  pale.  In  the  ammoniacal  urine 
which  usually  attends  cystitis  they  are  apt  to  shrivel  and  be  deformed. 

Practical  Import — Hsematuria  is  a  symptom  of  haemorrhage  from  some 
part  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  AVhen  the  bleeding  is  at  the  kidney,  the 
blood  is  usually  well  mixed  with  the  urine,  giving  it  a  smoky-red  appearance, 
and  when  the  sediment  falls  bloody  renal  tube-casts  can  be  found  with  the 
microscope.  It  denotes  active  local  mischief,  or  may  be  symptomatic  of  severe 
fevers  or  neurotic  or  toxic  or  vicarious  to  menstruation  and  haemorrhoids. 
Blood  from  the  ureter  is  apt  before  evacuation  to  form  clots  which  are  moulded 
in  that  tube  in  the  shape  of  curved  cylinders,  looking  to  the  naked  eye  like 
small  worms.  They  have  been  mistaken  for  parasitic  entozoa.  The  micro- 
scope shows  them  to  be  a  compact  mass  of  red  corpuscles.  They  may  be  due 
to  local  disease  or  injury,  or  incidental  to  the  passing  of  a  renal  calculus. 
Blood  from  the  bladder  is  usually  abundant  and  gives  to  the  urine  a  bright- 
red  color,  with  shreddy  clots  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  accompanied  by 
vesical  symptoms,  such  as  pain  in  the  suprapubic  region  and  perineum,  with 
frequent  micturition  and  strangury.  Blood  from  the  urethra  occurs  in  the 
course  of  gonorrhoea,  and  reveals  its  source  by  local  symptoms  and  by  escap- 
ing at  the  meatus  in  the  intervals  of  micturition. 

Heller's  test  for  blood-pigment  is  made  by  adding  liq.  potassae  and  boiling 
until  flocculi  of  phosphates  form.     As  they  fall  they  carry  with  them  the 
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blood-pigment  and  become  brown  or  red-yellow.     It  is  an  easy  and  satisfactory 
test. 

HEMOGLOBINURIA. — In  certain  *' dissolved  states  of  the  blood"  the  color- 
ing matter  is  set  free  from  the  disintegrated  corpuscles  and  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys.  It  imparts  to  the  urine  a  dark-brown  color.  The  albumin  reaction 
is  obtained  by  all  the  tests  for  that  substance.  However,  the  coagulum  f  »rmed 
is  not  white,  but  red  or  brownish.  To  distinguish  this  condition  from  hema- 
turia the  microscope  is  necessary. 

In  hsematuria  we  not  only  have  the  color  and  the  albumin  reaction,  but 
also  the  red  corpuscles.  The  latter  are  not  found  in  luemoglobinuria.  With 
the  spectroscope  the  dark  bands  of  reduced  blood-pigment  can  be  identified  by 
the  special  means  employed  with  that  instrument.  Almen's  test  by  overlaying 
with  urine  a  mixture  of  tincture  of  guaiac  and  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
(or  old  ozonized  oil  of  turpentine)  gives  a  characteristic  blue  color. 

Practical  Import. — Hemoglobinuria  occurs  in  various  blood  diseases, 
microbic  and  otherwise,  such  as  typhus,  purpura,  and  pyaemia.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  result  of  the  toxic  action  of  hydrogen  arsenide,  phosphorus,  carl)olic 
acid,  cidoral,  or  potassium  chlorate.  Certain  individuals  suffer  from  a  periodic 
form,  often  attributable  to  cold  or  malaria,  and  sometimes  of  doubtful  origin. 

Bile. — In  conditions  causing  jaundice  we  can  always  find  bile-pigment  in 
the  urine,  but  the  biliary  acids  are  seldom  present  in  amounts  great  enough  to 
give  the  lake-colored  reaction  with  the  well-known  Pettenkofer's  test  by  cane- 
sugar  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Oliver^s  test  by  peptone  solution  is  very  sensitive,  but  gives  results  so  uncer- 
tain as  not  to  merit  detailed  descrij^tion  in  a  practical  study  of  the  urine  as 
brief  as  this  is  required  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bile-pigment  can  be 
detected  in  the  urine  of  icterus  even  earlier  than  it  will  show  itself  on  the 
conjunctiva.  When  notably  present  it  gives  tints  varying  from  bright  sul- 
phur-yellow to  olive-green. 

GmeUn's  test  is  very  sensitive  and  easily  performed.  A  few  drops  of  the 
suspected  urine  are  poured  in  a  white  plate,  and  near  them  a  small  amount  of 
yellow  nitric  acid  (containing  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen).  Having  caused  the 
two  fluids  to  touch  edges,  bile-pigments  will  change  at  the  line  of  contact  into 
modified  pigments.  There  will  be  a  play  of  colors  in  regular  order — green, 
blue,  violet,  red,  and  yellow.  Green  and  red  dominate,  and  will  persist  after 
the  others  fi^de.  The  same  test  can  be  applied  in  a  tube  by  overlaying  the 
nitric  acid  with   the  biliary  urine. 

Practical  Import. — A  trace  of  bile  found  will  hel{)  to  diagnose  hepatic 
troubles  when  the  icteroid  hue  elsewhere  is  doubtful. 

Pyuria. — It  has  been  stated  above  that  sometimes  the  albuminuria  may 
be  due  to  pus,  the  fluid  of  which  is  albuminous.  The  distinctive  elements  of 
pus  are  the  numerous  leucocytes.  These  under  the  microscope  can  be  recog- 
nized by  their  resemblance  to  the  white  blood-cells.  They  are  spherical, 
granular,  and  opaque,  but  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  lose  their  opacity  and 
show  at  the  centre  one,  two,  or  three  nuclei.     One  cannot  be  sure  from  the 
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form  whotl)er  tlio  loucoeyte  is  derived  from  mucus  or  from  pus.  With  the 
former  comparatively  few  are  to  be  found,  with  the  hitter  a  great  number. 
Mucus  Ciui  be  further  distinguished  from  the  j)us  from  the  fact  that  the  proteid 
mucin  will  not  become  hazy  with  cold  nitric  acid,  mIiIIc  the  albumin  of  liquor 
puris  coagulates  like  serum-all)umin.  Again,  if  the  suspected  sediment  is 
separated  by  decanting  the  upper  pari  of  the  urine,  and  then  into  the  deposit 
a  piwe  of  caustic  potassa  is  stirretl,  if  the  deposit  is  pus  it  becomes  tough  and 
gelatinous;  if  mucus,  tiiin  and  flaky. 

Practical  I))i port. — In  pyuria  the  albumin  reaction  raises  the  question  as  to 
Avhether  in  addition  to  pus  there  is  serum-albumin  of  renal  origin.  We  are 
helped  to  a  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  the  albumin  in  pyuria  is  usually  scanty, 
and  a  large  amount  would  therefore  be  considered  as  over  and  above  that  due 
to  pus.  If  tube-casts  are  found  with  the  microscope,  then  renal  mischief  can 
be  assumed.  A  sudden  irruption  of  pus  would  most  likely  be  due  to  the 
evacuation  of  an  abscess  into  the  genito-urinary  passages.  Persistent  pyuria 
points  to  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation,  the  site  of  which  can  be  determined 
by  local  symptoms. 

Chyluria. — Chyle  is  rarely  found  in  the  urine.  At  first  sight  of  a  sample 
containing  it  one  would  suppose  that  milk  had  been  added  to  it.  It  may  happen 
that  the  amoiuit  of  chyle  present  is  so  large  that  the  fat-particles  rise  like  the 
cream  on  milk,  and  the  fibrin  of  the  chyle  may  form  a  spontaneous  clot  resem- 
bling hJanc-mangc.  As  the  chyle  contains  serum-albumin,  it  would  respond 
to  the  tests  for  that  substance.  To  make  out  the  fatty  character  of  the  molec- 
ular basis,  a  portion  of  the  urine  should  be  agitated  with  ether,  which  dis- 
solves the  fat-particles  and  melts  them  together  as  a  surface  layer,  leaving 
the  urine  clear  beneath.  The  microscopic  character  is  nuich  like  that  of  milk 
— /.  €.  it  contains  myriads  of  small  bright  round  particles  which  dissolve  in 
ether. 

Practical  Import — This  symptom  generally  appears  in  those  who  have 
lived  in  the  tropics,  where  it  is  not  very  uncommon.     It  denotes  a  lymphatic 

connection  with  the  urinary  passages,  and 
not  infrequently  is  associated  pathologi- 
cally with  the  presence  of  the  filaria  san- 
guinis hominis. 

Epithj:lium. — Ordinarily  the  urine 
is  clear,  but  even  in  health  it  occa- 
sionallv  shows  a  faint  cloud  called  the 
nubecula,  which  the  microscope  reveals 
to  be  made  of  epithelial  debris.  In 
some   persons    a    small    amount    of    the 

Epithelium  from  the  Urine ;  a,  &,  epithelium  from    waste  material  of  Cclls  from    the    mUCOUS 
the  bladder,  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney:    i.    •  r-   .1       1  i„  ],i„„    „„,i   ^+1,^,.  ,^,^,.fc.  r^^ 

,  .      .„  ,.      ,    1  •    f^v,  ,j      .;,     linino'  ot  the  l)la(ltter  and  otlier  parts  oi 

ecaudate  epithelium  (pelvis  of  the  kidney  ?);    ^"""t-s  J 

rf,  renal  epithelium,  partly  changed  into  fat    the    uHuarV    tract     may    OCCUr,    and    havC 

no   significance.     A   large  amount  with 
mucus,  or  still  more  with  pus,  would  indicate  catarrh  of  some  portion  of  the 
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urinary  tract.     Practically,  the  main  point  to  be  determined  is  as  to  whether 
the  cells  are  from  the  kidney  or  not. 

Renal  epithelinm  is  spherical,  granular,  and  nucleated,  with  an  indistinct 
cell-wall.  The  coexistence  of  casts  of  the  uriuiferous  tubes  would  corroborate 
their  testimony  as  to  the  existence  of  renal  desquamation.  Cells  from  extra- 
renal parts  are  distinct,  nucleated,  and  flattened,  being  oval,  spindle-shaped, 
cylindrical,  or  tessellated,  according  to  site.  Cylindrical  or  caudate  cells  may 
be  derived  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  the  prostate  gland,  from  Cow- 
per's  gland,  from  the  urethra,  or  from  some  parts  of  the  bladder.  Bladder 
epithelium  is  usually  flat  and  irregularly  oval ;  sometimes  desquamation  occurs 
in  patches  of  cells  joined  at  their  edges.  In  the  urine  of  women  large  trans- 
lucent flat  cells  from  the  vagina  are  nearly  always  ])resent. 

Tube-casts. — As  a  result  of  structural  mischief  in  the  kidney,  there  are 
formed  in  the  tubules  cylindrical  casts  of  coagulable  material,  which  is  some- 
times fibrin,  sometimes  mucoid  matter,  and  sometimes  the  plastic  substance 
resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  cellular  lining.  Individually  they  are 
too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  in  the  amount  usually  collected  they 
appear  as  a  light  gray  sediment,  or  perhaps  as  a  cloud  at  or  near  the  bottom  of 
the  glass  vessel.  Under  the  microscope  they  are  seen  to  be  minute  cylinders, 
glassy  or  opaque,  and  granular  or  displaying  cells.  They  can  be  classified 
accordingly  as  epithelial,  hyaline,  gran- 
ular, fatty,  and  those  made  of  blood-disks. 

Epithelial  casts  have  opaque  spherical 
renal  cells  imbedded  in  some  plastic  ma- 
trix. By  the  number  of  these  one  can 
judge  of  the  activity  of  the  desquamative 
process  in  cases  of  nejihritis.  They  are 
usually  found  in  acute  nephritis.  (See 
Fig.  63.) 

Hyaline  casts  are  always  transparent, 
and  sometimes  require  skilful  arrange- 
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Hyaline  Casts  (narrow  and  tolerably  broad  ones). 


a  b  c 

a  and  c,  Waxy  Casts  (Jaksch) ;  6,  a  cast  con- 
taining crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime. 


ment  of  light  to  show  them  at  all.     They  can  be  grouped  in  two  sub-varieties, 
in  one  of  which,  the  mucous,  would  be  placed  those  that  are  soft  and  of  deli- 
cate outline ;  in  the  other,  the  waxy,  those  that  are  well  defined  and  brittle. 
Vol.  II.— 40 
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The  mucous  oasts  alone  are  sometimes  found  without  any  other  sign  of 
nepiiritis,  and  hence  must  be  regarded  as  not  always  of  serious  import.  The 
waxy  ciists,  on  the  contrary,  are  never  found  hut  when  the  kidneys  are  diseased. 
(See  Figs.  59  and  60.) 

Granidar  casts  (Fig.  61),  as  the  name  indicates,  are  composed  of  or  con- 
tain opaque  granules  whidi  have  a  yellowish  hue.  The  material  nuiy  be 
mucoid  or  waxy,  or  such  material  as  is  produced  by  cellular  debris. 


Fig.  62. 
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Granular  Casts  (Jaksch). 
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Red  Blood-corpuscles,  partly  as 
"  rings,"  and  Casts  of  Red 
Blood-corpuscles  (Eichhorst). 


Epithelial  Cast 
(Jaksch). 


Fatty  casts  are  such  as  have  fat-particles  in  the  matrix,  with  or  without  the 
other  bodies  mentioned  above.  If  numerous,  they  are  regarded  as  evidence 
of  fatty  change  in  the  kidney. 

Blood-casts  (Fig.  62)  are  reddish  and  oj^aque ;  they  are  literally  minute 
clots  of  blood  which  have  taken  shape  from  the  tubules  into  which  the  effusion 
occurs.  The  corpuscles  may  be  so  packed  as  to  be  pressed  out  of  their  bicon- 
cave shape  and  appear  as  reddish  circles. 

Practical  Import. — It  has  been  stated  under  previous  sections  that  if 
albuminuria  or  hsematuria  or  an  epithelial  deposit  be  of  renal  origin,  careful 
search  of  several  portions  of  the  deposit  with  the  microscope  will  most  likely 
find  tube-casts.  It  occasionally  happens  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease  that  the 
albuminuria  will  disappear,  and  still  the  casts  can  be  found  in  the  urine. 
Hence  much  importance  is  attached  to  them  in  renal  diagnosis.  As  regards 
the  significance  of  particular  varieties,  it  must  be  noted  that  if  the  mucous 
cast  alone  is  present  it  does  not  prove  nephritis,  but  any  of  the  other  varieties 
would  do  so. 

It  often  happens  that  several  varieties  occur  in  the  same  sample :  this 
probably  denotes  that  the  lesion  is  at  different  stages  in  different  parts  of  the 
organ. 

Cystin. — This  substance  contains  sulphur,  the  composition  being  expressed 
by  the  formula  CgAjgNjSgO^.  One  product  of  its  decomposition  is  the  gas 
hydrogen  sulphide  ;  hence  a  test  for  it  is  to  boil  the  suspected  material  with  a 
solution  of  lead  oxide  in  sodium  hydrate.  If  cystin  be  present,  it  will  form  a 
black  precipitate  of  lead  sulphide.     As  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
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any  considerable  amount  in  the  urine  would  not  remain  in  solution,  but  be 
deposited.  The  deposit  is  usually  abundant,  light,  and  to  the  naked  eye 
resembles  amorphous  urates.  Unlike  urates,  it  is  not  dissolved  by  heat, 
thouffh  it  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  also  in  the  vegetable  acids.  When  a 
drop  of  the  ammonia  solution  is  exposed  uncovered  on  a  glass  slide,  it 
deposits  crystals  which  the  microscope  shows  to  have  the  form  of  hexagonal 
tablets. 

The  extensive  use  of  iodoform  for  surgical  dressings  has  been  the  source  of 
a  fallacy.  The  crystals  of  iodoform,  accidentally  mixed  with  the  urine  and 
viewed  by  the  microscope,  will  present  hexagonal  tablets  not  unlike  those  of 
cystin.  The  chemical  reaction  is  wholly  different,  and  the  pronounced  odor 
of  iodoform  should  at  once  excite  suspicion.  » 

Practical  Import — In  very  small  amounts  cystin  may  be  a  constituent  of 
healthy  urine.  Certain  individuals  and  families,  from  causes  not  ascertained, 
have  persistent  excess  with  deposits.  These  evidently  form  the  very  rare 
cystin  calculus. 

Leucin  and  Tyrosix. — These  two  substances  are  considered  together, 
because   they  are    by-products  of  the 

same  processes  of  digestion,  and  when  Fig.  64. 

from  disease  certain  biliary  matters 
appear  in  the  urine  the  other  can  be 
found  also.  Tyrosin  is  recognized  by 
its  turning  red  when  boiled  with 
Millon's  reagent  of  mercurous  nitrate : 
when  another  portion  is  carefully 
warmed  with  sulphiu'ic  acid,  and  then 
treated  with  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride, 
it  yields  a  violet  color.  In  the  urine 
tyrosin  may  be  in  solution  or  it  may 
be  thrown  down  spontaneously  as  a 
greenish-yellow  deposit.  The  micro- 
scope will  resolve  this  deposit  into 
bundles  of  yellow  acicular  needles  in 
radiating  stars,  crosses,  or  sheaves. 

Leucin,  being  more  soluble,  is  less  apt  to  form  a  spontaneous  deposit,  but 
if  a  few  drops  of  the  suspected  urine  are  allowed  to  evaporate  by  exposure  on 
a  glass  slide,  both  leucin  and  tyrosin  will  appear  in  the  residuum.  Under  the 
microscope  leucin  is  recognized  as  greenish-yellow  globes  Avith  concentric 
marking  or  radiating  spines.  If  the  deposit  is  touched  with  a  drop  of  nitric 
acid,  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  moistened  with  sodium 
hydrate,  the  leucin  residue  will  turn  yellow  or  brown. 

Practical  Import. — These  two  bodies  are  found  with  icterus  in  certain 
maladies  when  the  liver  is  seriously  involved,  as  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of 
the  liver,  phosphorus- poisoning,  typhoid  and  yellow  fever. 

Spermatozoa. — These  bodies,  if  present  in  considerable  number  in  the 
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urine,  form  a  whitish  cloiul.  When  taken  up  with  tht;  pipette  the  sperm 
detaehe.s  as  a  tliready,  drop-like  viseid  mucus.  When  only  a  few  are  present, 
they  impart  no  marked  naked-eye  property,  and  in  looking  for  them  with  the 
mieroseope  unless  a  ])roper  oblicpie  light  is  used  they  may  escape  observation. 
In  the  urine  they  lose  at  once  their  vibratile  motion,  and  yet  for  days  retain 
their  structural  characters,  the  small  transparent  oval  body  or  head  with  the 
very  attenuated  cilium,  the  whole  being  only  -g-J^    inch  long. 

Pradical  Import. — Before  elrawing  conclusions  as  to  their  significance,  it 
must  be  ascertained  if  the  sample  containing  them  be  not  the  first  micturition 
after  coitus.  If  not,  they  may  be  the  washing  out  of  the  remains  of  a  noc- 
turnal emission  of  semen.  Their  only  important  relation  is  as  an  indication 
of  spermatorrhoea,  the  escape  of  sperm  independent  of  the  sexual  act  or  of 
its  physiological  equivalent,  the  nocturnal  emission  occurring  in  a  continent 
person. 

Micro-organisms. — As  it  is  a  fluid  containing  more  or  less  organic  mat- 
ter in  solution,  the  urine  is  a  fertile  medium  for  the  development  of  micro- 
scopic vegetation.  The  spores  or  germs  of  these  minute  plants  come  from 
the  containing  vessels  or  from  the  dust  that  floats  in  the  air. 

The  common  moulds,  such  as  penicilium,  appear  in  a  few  days  on  stale 
urine.  They  are  seen  microscopically  as  minute  jointed  threads  matted 
together  in  a  mycelium.  Saccharine  urine  furnishes  the  soil  for  the  growth 
of  the  yeast  fungus,  saccharomyces  cerevisise,  the  spores  of  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  floating  dust  of  the  air.  It  may  be  of  value  as  corrobora- 
ting other  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sugar.  The  latter  plant  is  recognized 
as  oval  cells  \vith  granular  contents  and  nuclei  multiplying  mainly  by  buds, 
but  sometimes  by  spore-bearing  stems.  Even  before  discharge  the  sarcinge 
of  the  bladder  will  reproduce  in  the  urine,  and  be  the  cause  of  obscure  vesi- 
cal symptoms.  Their  microscopic  structure  is  peculiar  from  the  cubic  form 
of  the  little  masses  made  by  the  reproduction  of  the  more  minute  round 
particles.  The  bacteria  of  putrefaction,  the  micrococcus  urese,  vibriones,  and 
other  similar  organisms  will  flourish  not  only  in  the  urine  outside,  but  even 
before  micturition.  They  are  identified  as  extremely  minute  rods  or  granules, 
single  or  threaded,  still  or  vibratory. 

Practical  Import  of  the  Bacteria. — As  yet,  the  only  assured  significance  of 
bacteria  in  the  urine  depends  upon  the  fact  of  their  causing  decomposition  of 
the  urea  while  still  in  the  bladder.  If  the  ammoniacal  products  are  detained 
in  the  bladder,  they  are  very  apt  to  cause  cystitis.  It  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  their  germs  by  means  of  unsterilized 
instruments,  such  as  catheters  and  sounds.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  get  access 
to  the  urine  in  the  bladder  from  the  purulent  discharges  of  a  deep-seated  gon- 
orrhoea or  gleet.  In  paralysis  of  the  bladder  they  appear  to  have  the  power 
of  spontaneous  entrance.  In  that  event  the  harm  they  may  do  must  be  obvi- 
ated, as  far  as  possible,  by  frequent  and  thorough  evacuations  of  the  bladder 
and  washings  w'ith  antiseptic  fluids.  » 

When  the  specific  pathogenic  bacteria  are  looked  for,  it  must  be  with  high- 
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power  immersion  lenses  and  substage  condensers  after  drying  and  staining  the 
residue  by  the  approved  methods  of  bacteriology. 

It  must  be  noted,  on  the  authority  of  Lustgarten  and  Mannaberg,  that  the 
urine  in  passing  through  the  urethra  of  healthy  subjects  may  wash  out  micro- 
organisms that  colonize  there.  Among  these  is  mentioned  a  diplococcus 
resembling  the  gonococcus  of  gonorrhoea  in  all  respects  save  that  it  is  not 
found  in  pus-corpuscles,  a  large  streptococcus,  and  even  a  bacillus  which  nei- 
ther by  form  nor  by  staining  can  be  distinguished  from  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
The  last-named  is  usually  seen  singly,  whereas  the  bacilli  coming  from  ulcer- 
ating uro-genital  tuberculosis  are  generally  in  groups  or  crowds  considerable 
in  number,  like  those  of  a  pure  culture  (Fig.  65).     Inoculation  experiments 

Fig.  65. 
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Pure  Culture  of  Tubercle  Bacilli  in  the  Urine  in  Tuberculosis  of  the  Genito-urinary  Apparatus.  (Zeiss's 
homogeneous  immersion  one-twelfth  eye-piece  No.  4 ;  drawn  with  a  camera  lucida  ;  magnified  about 
1100.    Vierordt.) 

would  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  the  non-tubercular  bacilli.  The  coex- 
istence of  hectic  fever  and  wasting  with  pyuria  and  masses  of  these  bacilli  in 
the  sediment  would  prove  highly  confirmatory  of  their  tubercular  origin. 

When  the  pathogenic  bacteria  are  made  out  in  the  sediment  unmistakably 
by  form  and  number,  they  point  to  the  specific  associated  disease — the  tubercle 
bacilli  to  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  erysipelas  cocci  to  erysipelatous  nephritis, 
the  pus  micrococci  to  pyfemia  or  endocarditis. 

The  booklets  of  echinococcus  may  be  found  in  the  urine,  denoting  the 
presence  of  hydatid  cysts  somewhere  in  or  about  the  urinary  apparatus. 
Other  parasites  occasionally  seen  in  the  urine  of  persons  who  have  lived  in 
the  tropics  are  distoma  haematobium,  strongylus  gigas,  and  filaria  sanguinis. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

By  FRANCIS  DELAFJELL). 


The  kidneys  are  dooply  seated  in  the  lumbar  rei^ion,  lying  one  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebral  eoluuui,  at  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
behind  the  peritoneum.  Tliey  are  on  a  level  with  the  last  dorsal  and  the  two 
or  three  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  right  kidney  being  a  little  lower  than  the 
left. 

The  kidneys  measure  about  4  inches  in  length,  2 J  inches  in  breadth,  and  1| 
inches  or  more  in  thickness.  The  left  is  usually  longer  and  narrower  than  the 
right.  The  weight  of  each  kidney  is  usually  stated  to  be  about  4J  ounces  in 
the  male,  and  somewhat  less  in  the  female. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  changes  in  the  size  and  position  of  the  kidney, 
unless  the  enlargement  is  considerable  or  the  displacement  marked. 

In  order  to  map  out  the  kidneys  by  percussion  the  patient  must  lie  on  his 
belly  ;  auscultatory  percussion  is  preferable  to  simple  percussion.  We  mark  a 
point  3|  inches  outward  from  the  spines  of  the  vertebrse  at  the  level  of  the 
eleventh  rib  on  either  side,  then  measure  downward  from  this  point  4  inches 
and  mark  a  second  point,  and  then  join  these  two  points  by  a  space  2i  inches 
wide.  Over  the  central  portions  of  the  area  thus  included  we  may  expect  to 
get  a  change  in  the  percussion  note  due  to  the  presence  of  the  kidney.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach  certain  results 
by  percussion  alone. 

Palpation  is  used  with  the  patient  lying  on  his  back.  Any  considerable 
enlargement  or  displacement  of  the  kidney  can  be  made  out  in  tiiis  way. 
Enlarged  kidneys,  as  a  rule,  are  not  movable  by  palpation  nor  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  diaphragm.  The  colon  is  as  a  rule  pressed  forward  by  the 
enlarged  kidney. 

Congenital  Malformations. 

These  are  of  more  importance  to  the  surgeon  than  to  the  physician. 

Absence  of  one  kidney,  the  horseshoe  kidney,  the  malpositions  of  the  kid- 
ney are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  must  be  constantly  reckoned  with  in  ope- 
rations on  these  organs. 

The  Movable  Kidney. 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  one,  or  sometimes  both,  kidneys  cease  to 
be  imbedded  in  the  fat  of  the  lumbar  region  and  become  capable  of  a  liberty 
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of  motion  which  increases  as  time  goes  on.       The  kidney  continues  to  be  fast- 
ened by  its  large  blood-vessels,  and  pushes  the  peritoneum  in  front  of  it. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  movable  condition  of  the  kidney  may  be  either  con- 
genital or  acquired.     It  occurs  more  frequently  in  women,  in  women  who  have*" 
borne  children,  among  the  laboring  classes,  and  in  persons  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  forty  years.     The  right  kidney  is  the  one  most  frequently 
affected,  next  the  left  kidney,  least  often  both  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — We  can  only  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  a  movable  kid- 
ney when  we  are  able  to  distinctly  feel  it.  It  feels  like  a  solid  tumor,  not  as 
hard  as  the  spleen,  of  the  shape  of  the  kidney,  movable,  easily  escaping  from 
the  hand  which  tries  to  grasp  it,  easily  pushed  back  into  its  natural  position. 
In  order  to  make  out  such  a  kidney  it  is  usually  necessary  to  jmt  the  patient 
into  different  positions,  so  as  to  displace  the  organ  ;  it  is  often  necessary  to 
examine  on  several  different  days  before  we  can  be  sure  of  it.  : 

Such  a  movable  condition  of  the  kidney  may  never  cause  any  discomfort, 
and  the  patient  may  remain  entirely  unconscious  of  its  existence.  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  abnormal  position  of  the  kidney  may  give  rise  to  a  variety 
of  symptoms. 

Perhaps  the  most  ordinary  state  of  affairs  is  for  the  patient  either  to  suffer 
from  severe  pain  in  the  l^ck  or  to  discover  that  he  has  an  abdominal  tumor. 

The  pain  in  the  back  is  referred  to  the  side  on  which  the  kidney  is  displaced. 
It  is  a  severe  pain,  made  worse  by  the  erect  position.  The  real  cause  of  the 
pain  is  often  overlooked  for  a  long  time. 

The  discovery  of  an  abdominal  tumor  naturally  fills  the  patient  with  alarm, 
and  so  may  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  nervous  phenomena  for  which  the  dis- 
placement of  the  kidney  can  hardly  be  held  responsible. 

Less  frequently,  the  patients  complain  of  a  variety  of  symptoms.  There 
are  feelings  of  dragging,  of  pressure,  or  of  weight  in  the  abdomen.  There 
may  be  nausea,  vomiting,  and  intestinal  pain.  Intense  radiating  pains  may 
occur  toM'ard  the  epigastrium,  the  sacral  and  lumbar  region,  the  intercostal 
spaces,  the  shoulders,  along  the  ureter,  into  the  testicle  or  the  labia  majora. 

It  is  said  that  there  may  be  attacks  of  localized  peritonitis  around  the 
inflamed  kidney,  with  chills,  fever,  intense  pain,  and  hardness  and  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen. 

The  pelvis  of  the  displaced  kidney  may  become  inflamed  or  may  contain 
calculi. 

By  the  bending  of  the  ureter  there  may  be  produced,  first,  a  temporary, 
and  later  a  permanent,  hydronephrosis. 

.  Treatment  is  called  for  only  in  those  patients  in  whom  the  displacement  of 
the  kidney  gives  well-marked  symptoms.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  keep  the 
patients  in  bed  on  their  backs  for  a  month,  and  then  to  let  them  go  about  with 
a  binder  and  pad  so  contrived  as  to  keep  the  kidney  in  place. 

If  the  patient  cannot  be  relieved  in  this  way,  a  surgical  operation  becomes 
necessary.  The  offending  kidney  may  be  entirely  removed  or  it  may  be  fast- 
ened in  its  proper  place  by  sutures. 
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The  Urine. 

The  oxaniination  of  the  urine  gives  us  iufonuation  concerning  tlie  condition 
of  tlio  kidnev8,  of  their  pelves  and  ureters,  and  of  the  bhidder.  Its  composi- 
tion is  also  affected  by  disturl)ances  of  digestion  and  by  the  presence  of  sugar. 

The  quantity  of  the  urine  in  a  healthy  atlult  is  about  fifty  ounces,  changing 
at  ditVorent  times  with  the  (piantity  of  fiuids  ingested  and  the  degree  of  per- 
spiration, 

A  complete  occlusion  of  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys  or  of  their  ureters  leads 
to  complete  suppression  of  urine — a  condition  which  is  certainly  fatal,  but  can 
yet  be  borne  for  a  number  of  days  without  symptoms.  Sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever, prostration,  delirium,  stupor,  the  typhoid  state,  and  death  follow. 

Severe  injuries  and  surgical  operations,  especially  those  on  the  urethra  and 
bladder,  may  be  followed  by  a  suppression  of  urine  which  is  often  fatal. 
It  is  probable  that  this  suppression  is  due  to  an  acute  congestion  of  the  kidneys. 

Acute  and  chronic  congestion  of  the  kidney  and  acute  nephritis  regularly 
diminish  the  quantity  of  urine.  In  chronic  nephritis  the  quantity  of  the 
urine  varies  much  at  different  times,  being  sometimes  diminished,  some- 
times increased. 

The  urine  is  increased  in  quantity  in  chronic  nephritis  with  a  slow  growth 
of  interstitial  connective  tissue,  or  when  there  is  w^axy  degeneration  of  the 
capillary  tufts  of  the  glomeruli,  or  with  diabetes  mellitus  and  insipidus. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  To 
determine  ^  it  we  must  make  a  number  of  examinations,  and  allow  for  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  ingested  by  the  patient.  With  these  precautions  a  continued  low 
specific  gravity  signifies  diabetes  insipidus,  a  chronic  productive  nephritis,  or 
waxy  degeneration  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kidney. 

The  urine  may  contain  blood.  This  occurs  most  frequently  with  acute 
nephritis  and  with  exacerbations  of  chronic  nephritis.  It  is  also  found  with 
tubercular  nephritis  and  witli  malignant  growths.  It  is  a  frequent  symptom 
of  pvelitis  and  of  calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Profuse  bleeding  has 
been  seen  from  the  atrophied  kidneys  of  chronic  nephritis. 

The  urine  may  contain  albumin.  Serum-albumin  and  serum-globulin  are 
normal  constituents  of  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Their  presence  in  the  urine 
means  that  the  serum  of  the  blood  has  exuded  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the 
kidney  tubules.  Such  an  exudation  of  serum  from  the  blood-vessels  in  any 
part  of  the  body  is  an  inflammatory  exudation  or  a  dropsy. 

In  inflammation  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  precise  reasons  for  the  escape 
of  the  blood  from  the  vessels. 

As  to  the  mechanism  of  dropsy,  a  number  of  explanations  have  been  offered 
none  of  Avhich  are  very  satisfactory.  We  only  know  that  disturbances  of  the 
circulation  which  produce  venous  congestion  are  also  likely  to  produce  dropsy ; 
that  persons  in  whom  the  relative  quantity  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 

'  For  fuller  details  as  to  methods  to  be  employed  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  upon 
Practical  Urinary  Examination. 
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blood  is  diminished  are  liable  to  have  dropsy ;  and  that  it  also  occurs  in  ways 
for  which  we  are  unal)le  to  account. 

One  can  sometimes  observe  for  years  persons  who  habitually  have  dropsy  of 
the  ankles,  and  are  yet  apparently  perfectly  well. 

Scattered  through  medical  literature  are  reports  of  cases  of  general  dropsy 
coming  on  suddenly,  lasting  for  a  short  time,  and  terminating  in  recovery, 
for  which  no  cause  could  be  discovered.  Traube,  indeed,  thinks  that  such 
dropsies  are  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  skin  caused  bv 
exposure  to  the  weather,  but  this  explanation  certainly  Mill  not  answer  for 
all  the  cases.  In  some  ^  the  dropsy  was  preceded  by  a  well-marked  febrile 
movement.  I  only  know  of  one  case  of  this  kind  which  terminated  fatally. 
It  is  reported  by  Wernicke.^  The  patient,  a  girl  twenty-two  years  old,  died 
apparently  from  the  dropsy,  and  the  autopsy  showed  no  lesion  to  account  for 
the  symptom.  •  : 

I  owe  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Milroy  of  Omaha ^  the  account  of  a  family  in  which 
dropsy  of  the  legs  was  a  congenital  peculiarity.  The  family  history  was  as 
follows :  The  maternal  grandfather  during  most  of  his  life  had  dropsy  of  the 
legs,  and  died  of  pneumonia,  aged  seventy-eight.  He  had  four  daughters.  In 
three  of  these  dropsy  of  the  legs  was  congenital  and  continued  through  life; 
in  one  it  was  developed  later  in  life.  One  of  these  daughters  died  in  child- 
birth, aged  thirty-eight ;  the  thi-ee  others  are  still  alive,  aged  sixty-six  to 
eighty-one  years.  Of  the  grandchildren,  one,  a  man  aged  thirty-one,  shows 
the  same  condition.  He  is  a  large,  healthy,  powerful  man,  who  has  oedema 
of  both  feet  and  legs  extending  nearly  to  the  knees.  The  legs  are  twice  their 
normal  size  and  pit  deeply  on  pressure.  The  oedema  is  increased  by  standing, 
but  never  entirely  disappears. 

While  there  are  many  tests  for  albumin  in  the  urine,  altogether  the  most 
satisfactory  one  is  that  by  heat  and  nitric  acid.  The  urine  is  filtered,  a  long 
test-tube  is  nearly  filled  with  it,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  are  added,  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  column  of  urine  is  boiled.  We  then  look  at  the  test- 
tube  with  a  good  light  and  against  a  black  background.  If  there  is  an 
opacity,  we  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  see  whether  the  precipitate  is 
dissolved  or  not.     Other  tests  are  superfluous. 

Peptone  and  propeptone  are  said  to  be  the  products  of  gastric  and  pancre- 
atic digestion  of  albuminous  substances,  and  are  also  produced  in  the  process  of 
transformation  of  tissues  and  of  inflammatorv  effusions.  They  are  found  in 
the  urine  with  or  without  serum-albumin.  Their  presence  in  the  urine  is  an 
evidence  of  disturbances  of  digestion,  and  not  of  any  disease  of  the  kidney. 

Peptone  is  precipitated  by  metaphosphoric  acid,  acidulated  brine,  picric 
acid,  potassio-mercuric  chloride.     The  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  heat. 

Propeptone  is  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  metaphosphoric  acid,  acidulated 

brine,  picric  acid,  potassio-mercuric  chloride,  potassium  ferrocyanide.      The 

precipitate  is  dissolved  by  heat. 

'Taylor,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1S71.  ^ Devfsch.  Arch.filrHln.  Med.,  vi.  622. 

^N.  Y.  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  5,  1892. 
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Casts  are  cyliiulrical  bodies  formed  in  the  kidney  tnbnlesby  the  coagnlation 
of  substances  contained  in  the  serum  exuded  from  the  blood-vessels.  They 
are  eom{H)sed  of  a  transparent,  homo<!;eneons  matter,  with  which  may  be  mixed 
renal  ei)itlielium,  pus-cells,  red  blood-cells,  and  the  granular  matter,  fat,  and 
nuclei  (lerived  from  degenerated  renal  epithelium.  So  we  find  hyaline,  epi- 
thelial, pus,  blood,  nucleated,  gramdar,  and  fatty  casts.  Tliese  casts  may 
remain  in  the  kidney  tubules  or  may  come  away  with  the  urine.  The  nund)er 
of  casts  which  we  find  in  the  urine  is  usually,  but  not  always,  an  indication  of 
the  nund>er  formed  in  the  kidneys.  As  albumin  and  casts  are  both  the  evi- 
dences of  exudation  from  the  blood-vessels,  we  expect  to  find  them  both  in 
those  forms  of  nephritis  in  which  the  quantity  of  exudation  is  considerable. 
In  isolated  cases,  however,  although  the  albumin  is  present  in  large  quanti- 
ties, the  casts  may   be  few  in  number. 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  the  urine  with  tubercular  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  ureters,  pelves  of  the  kidney,  and  of  the  kidney  itself. 

Albumin  in  the  Urine  without  Disease  of  the  Kidney. 

Although  albumin  in  the  urine  as  a  rule  belongs  to  a  nephritis  with  exu- 
dation or  to  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  yet  it  is  also  frequently  met  with  in 
persons  who  have  no  disease  of  these  organs.  We  find  it  in  the  following 
groups  of  cases : 

1.  Paroxysmal  or  Cyclic  Albuminuria. — This  occurs  most  frequently 
in  young  males  who  are  ansemic,  poorly  nourished,  have  headaches,  neuralgic 
pains,  bodily  and  mental  languor,  hysteria,  and  disturbances  of  the  functions 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines.  The  albumin  is  absent  at  night  and 
present  at  certain  fixed  hours  every  day.  It  is  increased  by  the  erect  posture, 
by  food,  and  by  mental  and  bodily  exertion.  It  disappears  while  the  patient 
is  in  bed.  The  quantity  of  albumin  may  be  considerable,  but  there  are  few 
casts. 

In  these  patients  the  exudation  of  serum  from  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys 
seems  to  be  of  dropsical  character,  like  the  oedema  of  the  legs  seen  in  anaemic 
patients. 

The  treatment  of  these  ])atients  is  like  that  of  patients  suffering  from 
simple  anaemia — the  regulation  of  the  diet  and  mode  of  life  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  iron.     With  such  treatment  most  of  the  patients  seem  to  recover. 

2.  Dietetic  Albuminuria. — This  occurs  at  all  ages.  It  may  follow  the 
ingestion  of  only  certain  kinds  of  food — cheese,  pastry,  and  eggs ;  or  of  any 
kind  of  food ;  or  of  any  food  which  is  not  properly  digested ;  or  of  food  fol- 
lowed by  exercise.  The  quantity  of  albumin  is  small,  and  there  are  few  or 
no  casts. 

If  this  form  of  albuminuria  is  oidy  temporary,  it  is  not  a  serious  condi- 
tion, but  if  the  disposition  to  it  persists,  the  patients  are  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.  They  do  not  necessarily  develop  kidney  disease,  but  they  are  apt 
to  die  from  some  serious  organic  disease. 

Treatment  is  to  be  directed  to  the  digestive  system. 
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3.  Albuminuria  after  Exertion. — The  exertion  must  be  severe  and 
prolonged.  The  quantity  of  albumin  may  be  considerable,  and  casts  are  also 
present.  In  these  cases,  again,  the  point  of  importance  is  how  easily  the 
albuminuria  is  produced  by  exercise,  and  how  often  its  production  is  repeated. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  over-exertion  causes  acute  congestion  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  that  a  repetition  of  attacks  of  acute  congestion  would  be  followed 
by  a  nephritis. 

4.  Simple  Persistent  Albuminuria. — These  patients  may  for  years 
have  small  quantities  of  albumin  in  their  urine  nearly  every  dav,  without 
any  other  symptoms.  Such  persons  are  always  to  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion. They  may  do  well  for  a  number  of  years,  but  sooner  or  later  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  arteries  is  apt  to  be  developed. 

This  last  set  of  cases  is  of  especial  importance  to  life-insurance  companies. 
Now  that  the  urine  of  all  persons  who  apply  for  life  insurance  is  examined,  it 
is  found  that,  excluding  the  cases  of  kidney  disease  and  the  cases  of  tem- 
porary albuminuria,  there  are  many  persons  who  have  a  little  albumin  in  the 
urine  nearly  every  day.  Such  persons,  even  if  they  do  not  turn  out  to  have 
kidney  disease,  are  not  "good  risks." 

Acute  Congestion  of  the  Kidneys. 

Definition. — A  temporary  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kidney, 
which  may  be  so  severe  as  to  produce  exudation  of  serum  and  escape  of  red 
blood-cells. 

Etiology. — Acute  congestion  is  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  certain  poisons, 
by  extirpation  of  one  of  the  kidneys,  by  severe  injuries  inflicted  on  any  part 
of  the  body,  by  surgical  operations,  especially  those  on  the  bladder  and  urethra, 
and  by  over-exertion. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  only  change  in  the  kidneys  is  the  engorgement 
of  the  blood-vessels ;  the  tissue  of  the  kidney  remains  unaltered. 

Symptoms. — Acute  congestion  may  occur  in  kidneys  previously  normal 
or  in  those  already  diseased.  The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity  or  entirely 
suppressed.  The  urine  which  is  passed  may  contain  blood,  albumin,  and 
casts ;  its  specific  gravity  is  unchanged. 

After  the  ingestion  of  a  poison,  such  as  cantharides,  the  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  the  urine,  and  the  presence  of  albumin,  casts,  and  blood,  are  the 
only  decided  symptoms. 

If  the  congestion  follows  the  removal  of  the  other  kidney,  the  urine  is 
scanty  or  suppressed,  albumin  and  casts  are  present,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
prostration.  These  symptoms  may  last  for  a  few  days,  and  then  disajipear,  or 
they  may  continue ;  the  patients  become  more  and  more  feeble,  and  pass  into 
the  typhoid  state  with  mild  delirium. 

If  the  congestion  follows  injuries  or  surgical  operations,  the  urine  is  dimin- 
ished or  suppressed.  The  patients  pass  into  a  condition  approaching  collapse, 
from  which  they  may  recover  or  in  which  they  may  die. 

If  it  follows  over-exertion,  the  urine  is  not  much  diminished  in  quantity. 
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but  albmniii  and  casts  are  present.     Single  attacks  of  this  kind  are  not  dan- 
gerous, but  a  repetition  of  thciu  seeras  likely  to  cause  nephritis. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  acute  congestion  the  patients  are  to  be  kept 
in  bed,  on  a  iluid  diet,  with  the  bowels  freely  opened.  The  surface  of  the 
bodv  should  be  brought  into  a  condition  of  perspiration,  and  this  is  to  be 
effected  bv  tiic  hot  pack  or  the  hot-air  bath. 

Chronic   Congestion   of  the  Kidneys. 

Definition. — A  long-continued  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
kidney,  which  is  liable  to  be  followed   by  chronic  nephritis. 

Etiology. — Chronic  congestion  of  the  kidneys  can  be  prochiccd  by  any 
cause  which  interferes  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  venous  congestion  of  the  viscera.  The  most  common  of  such  causes 
are — chronic  inflammation  of  the  aorta  or  mitral  valves,  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  large 
accumulations  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavities. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  congested  kidneys  remain  of  their  natural  size 
or  become  somewhat  larger.  They  are  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
They  are  of  hard  consistence,  of  dark-red  color,  or  the  cortex  is  pink  or 
white,  while  the  pyramids  are  dark  red.  The  capsules  are  not  adherent,  the 
surfaces  are  smooth.  The  epithelium  of  the  cortex  tubes  remains  unchanged, 
or  the  cells  are  flattened,  or  they  are  swollen  and  separated  from  each  other. 
Of  the  glomeruli,  some  remain  imchanged,  but  a  considerable  number  are 
large,  their  cai)illaries  dilated  and  ^vith  thickened  walls,  and  the  cells  which 
cover  the  capillaries  swollen.  There  are  no  changes  in  the  stroma,  except 
in  some  cases  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  normal  areas  of  subcapsular  con- 
nective tissue.  The  arteries  are,  as  a  rule,  unchanged,  but  sometimes  the  small 
arteries  of  the  cortex  are  dilated  and  their  walls  thickened.  The  veins  in  the 
pyramids  are  congested  and  sometimes  dilated.  INIuch  less  frequently  the  capil- 
lary veins  of  the  cortex  are  also  dilated. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  the  primary 
disease — the  endocarditis,  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  the  aneurism,  the  emphy- 
sema, or  the  pleurisy.  The  principal  effect  of  the  congestion  of  the  kidneys 
is  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  urine.  Although  the  kidneys  are  always  con- 
gested, they  are  much  more  so  at  some  times  than  at  others ;  so  the  quantity 
of  urine  is  sometimes  normal,  sometimes  diminished,  sometimes  suppressed. 
Under  the  effect  of  drugs  the  quantity  of  urine  may  be  for  a  time  increased. 
The  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.020  to  1.025,  but  it  may  for  a  time  be  down 
to  1.010  or  up  to  1.035.  The  quantity  of  urea  to  the  ounce  is  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  Albumin  and  casts  are  not  a  prominent  feature.  They  may 
be  entirely  absent,  but  more  frequently,  when  the  heart-action  is  at  its  worst, 
they  are  present  in  moderate  quantities.  The  effect  of  the  congestion  of  the 
kidneys  on  their  functions  is,  therefore,  simplv  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
the  urine  ;  its  quality  remains  good,  and  the  exudation  from  the  blood-vessels  ■ 
is  inconsiderable. 
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The  most  serious  feature  of  chronic  congestiou  is  its  liability  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  chronic  nephritis. 

Treatment  is  directed  to  the  primary  lesion  which  causes  the  congestion. 

Acute  Degeneration   of  the  Kidneys. 

Definition. — An  acute  change  in  the  kidneys,  characterized  by  degenera- 
tion or  death  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tubules,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
exudation  from  the  bhjod- vessels. 

Synonyms.  — Acute  Bright's  disease ;  Parenchymatous  nephritis  ;  Paren- 
chymatous degeneration. 

Etiology. — Acute  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  seems  to  be  always  due  to 
the  introduction  of  poisons  into  the  body.  The  poisons  are  inor-ganic,  such 
as  arsenic,  mercury,  and  phosphorus,  or  those  which  accompany  the  infectious 
inflammations  and  diseases.  With  any  infectious  disease  sufficiently  severe  to 
cause  death  it  is  the  rule  to  find  the  kidneys  in  the  condition  of  acute  degen- 
eration. It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases, such  as  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  may  cause  either  acute  degeneration  or 
acute  nephritis — two  conditions  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  kidneys  are  more  or  less  enlarged  ;  the  cortical 
portion  is  somewhat  thickened,  usually  pale,  occasionally  congested  ;  the  sur- 
faces are  smooth,  the  capsules  are  not  adherent.  The  changes  in  the  renal 
epithelial  cells  are — a  simple  swelling  of  the  cell-body,  causing  it  to  look 
larger  and  more  opaque  and  to  take  on  irregular  shapes ;  an  infiltration  of 
the  cell-bodies  with  granules  of  albuminoid  matter  and  fat ;  a  death  of  the 
cells,  which  may  take  the  form  of  coagulation-necrosis  or  of  a  disintegration 
of  the  cell-bodies ;  a  desquamation  of  the  dead  cells  ;  a  formation  of  hyaline 
masses  in  the  cells ;  a  growth  of  new  cells  to  take  the  place  of  the  dead  epi- 
thelium. All  these  changes  are  most  marked  in  the  convoluted  tubes.  It 
may  happen  that  the  degeneration  in  the  cells  is  developed  with  such  intensity 
that  the  blood-vessels  are  irritated  and  there  are  added  congestion  and  exuda- 
tion of  serum. 

Symptoms. — If  such  an  acute  degeneration  follows  the  ingestion  of 
arsenic,  mercury,  or  one  of  the  other  inorganic  poisons,  the  urine  is  diminished 
in  quantity  or  suppressed  ;  it  contains  albumin,  casts,  and  blood  ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  unchanged.  At  first  the  symptoms  of  the  poison  jjredominate,  but 
if  these  subside  and  the  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  continues,  the  patients 
become  feeble,  pass  into  the  typhoid  condition,  and  die,  apparently  from  the 
kidney  lesion. 

The  acute  degeneration  which  accompanies  the  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
scarlatina,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  is  for  the  most  part  of  mild  type,  not 
dangerous  to  life,  and  gives  no  symptoms  except  the  presence  of  a  little  albu- 
min and  a  few  casts  in  the  urine. 

In  some  of  these  diseases,  however,  especially  with  yellow  fever  and  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  the  degeneration  is  of  intense  type,  with  death  of 
a  large  part  of  the  renal  epithelium  and  exudation  from  the  blood-vessels.    In 
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such  cases  the  urine  is  scanty  and  contains  albumin,  casts,  and  blood.  The 
patients  are  very  ill  and  often  die,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  many  of  their 
symptoms  are  ilue  to  the  kidney   lesions. 

Treatment. — So  far  as  the  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  is  concerned,  we 
know  of  no  treatment  which  is  likely  to  afi'ect  it  favorably.  But  if  exudative 
intlammation,  with  scanty  and  hii2:hly  albuminous  urine,  is  added  to  the  degen- 
eration, there  is  an  indication  to  em])loy  the  methods  of  treatment  appropriate 
to  acute  exudative  nephritis. 

Chronic  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys. 

Definition. — A  chronic  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  convo- 
luted tubes. 

Synonyms.  — Chronic  Bright's  disease ;  Chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis ; 
Fatty  kidney. 

Etiology. — The  same  mechanical  interferences  with  the  circulation  which 
cause  chronic  congestion  may  also  cause  chronic  degeneration.  It  is  also  caused 
by  some  of  the  chronic  diseases,  by  chronic  alcoholism,  and  by  vicious  modes 
of  life.     Like  acute  degeneration,  it  is  a  secondary  process. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  kidneys  are,  as  a  rule,  increased  in  size,  weigh- 
ing together  li'om  sixteen  to  twenty  ounces.  Sometimes,  howevei-,  they  are  of 
medium  size  or  even  quite  small.  Their  surfaces  are  smooth,  the  cortex  is 
pink,  white,  or  yellow,  the  pyramids  are  red.  The  epithelium  of  the  cortex 
tubes  is  swollen,  coarsely  granular,  or  infiltrated  with  fat.  The  glomeruli  are 
unchanged,  unless  the  degeneration  be  due  to  venous  congestion.  There  are  no 
changes  in  the  stroma.  The  arteries  are  normal  or  their  walls  are  a  little 
thickened. 

Symptoms. — The  quantity  of  the  urine  varies  at  different  times  in  the 
same  case,  and  also  in  different  cases ;  it  may  be  abundant,  scanty,  or  sup- 
pressed. Its  specific  gravity  is  not  diminished,  nor  is  the  proportion  of  urea 
to  the  ounce  of  urine  decreased.  Albumin  and  casts  in  moderate  quantities 
are  often  present.  The  patients  become  anaemic,  lose  flesh  and  strength,  and 
pass  into  the  typhoid  condition  with  delirium  and  stupor.  Drop.sy  and  disturb- 
ances of  the  circulation  are  not  developed,  unless  the  degeneration  is  caused  by 
disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the  arteries. 

Chronic  degeneration  may  be  followed  by  chronic  nephritis. 

Treatment. — The  best  that  we  can  do  for  these  patients  is  to  stop  all 
vicious  habits,  to  regulate  the  diet  and  mode  of  life,  and  to  relieve  the  disturb- 
ances of  circulation  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  the  disease  has  begun 
it  is  apt  to  progress. 

Acute  Exudative  Nephritis. 

Definition. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  characterized  by  con- 
gestion, exudation  of  the  blood-plasma,  emigration  of  white  blood-cells, 
diapedesis  of  red  blood-cells,  to  which  may  be  added  changes  in  the  renal 
epithslium  and    in   the  glomeruli. 
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Synonyms. — Acute  Bright's  disease;  Parenchymatous  nephritis;  Tubal 
nephritis;  Desquamative  nephritis;  Catarrhal  nephritis;  Croupous  nephritis; 
Glomerulo-nephritis. 

Etiology. — Acute  exudative  nephritis  is  frequently  a  primary  disease,  either 
occurring  after  exposure  to  cold  or  without  discoverable  cause.  It  complicates 
scarlatina,  measles,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  acute  general  tuberculosis,  pneu- 
monia, peritonitis,  dysentery,  erysipelas,  diabetes,  and  many  other  of  the 
infectious  diseases  and  inflammations.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  nephritis 
which  complicate  the  puerperal  condition. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  a  nephritis  of  this  type  we  should  expect  that  the 
inflammatory  products,  the  serum,  white  and  red  blood-cells,  and  coagulable 
matter  from  the  blood-plasma  would  collect  in  the  Malpighian  bodies  and 
tubes  or  infiltrate  the  stroma  between  the  tubes,  and  that,  of  the  inflammatory 
products  in  the  tubes  and  Malpighian  bodies,  a  part  would  be  discharged 
with  the  urine  and  a  part  found  in  the  kidney  after  death.  We  should  also 
expect  that  the  quantity  of  inflammatory  products  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  inflammation,  and  that  an  excessive  number  of  pus-cells 
would  belong  to  the  especially  severe  forms  of  the  disease.  Still  further,  it  is 
evident  that  with  the  milder  examples  of  nephritis,  with  but  little  exudation, 
no  inflammatory  products  might  be  found  in  the  kidney  after  death,  all  having 
been  discharged  into  the  urine  during  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  kidneys  do  present  just  such  changes.  In  the  mild 
cases  we  find  no  decided  lesions  in  the  kidney  after  death.  In  the  most  severe 
cases  the  kidneys  are  increased  in  size,  their  surfaces  are  smooth,  the  cortical 
portion  is  thick  and  white  or  white  mottled  witli  red,  or  the  entire  kidney  is 
intensely  congested.  If  the  stroma  be  infiltrated  with  serum,  the  kidney  is 
succulent  and  wet ;  if  the  number  of  pus-cells  be  very  great,  there  will  be  little 
whitish  foci  in  the  cortex. 

In  such  kidneys  we  find  the  evidences  of  exudative  inflammation  in  the 
tubes,  the  stroma,  and  the  glomeruli,  all  the  changes  being  most  marked  in  the 
cortical  portion  of  the  kidney. 

The  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubes  is  often  simply  flattened.  As  this 
same  appearance  is  also  found  in  the  chronic  congestion  of  heart  disease,  it 
seems  probable  that  this  change,  of  the  shape  of  the  cells  is  merely  due  to  the 
inflammatory  congestion. 

In  other  cases  not  only  is  the  epithelium  flattened,  but  there  is  also  a  real 
dilatation  of  the  cortical  tubes.  This  dilatation  does  not  involve  groups  of 
tubes,  but  all  the  cortical  tubes  uniformly.  In  other  cases  the  epithelium  of  the 
convoluted  tubes  is  swollen,  opaque,  degenerated,  and  detached  from  the  tubes. 
The  tubes,  whether  with  flattened  epithelium  or  dilated,  may  be  empty.  More 
frequently,  however,  they  contain  coagulated  matter  in  the  form  of  irregular 
masses  and  of  hyaline  cylinders.  The  irregular  masses  are  found  principally 
in  the  convoluted  tubes  ;  they  seem  to  be  formed  by  a  coagulation  of  substances 
contained  in  the  exuded  blood-plasma,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
hyaline  globules  so  often  found  in  normal  convoluted  tubes.    The  cylinders  are 
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more  nuiuorous  in  the  straight  tubes,  but  arc  also  found  in  the  convohited 
tubes. 

Thev  also  are  evidently  formed  of  matter  coagulated  from  the  exuded 
blood- plasma,  and  are  identical  with  the  casts  found  in  tiie  urine.  The  tubes 
mav  also  contain  red  and  white  blood-cells. 

In  the  cases  in  which  there  is  an  excessive  emigration  of  white  blood-cells 
W'e  find  these  cells  in  the  tubes,  in  the  stroma,  or  distending  the  ca})illary 
veins.  This  excessive  emigration  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  exudation 
of  the  blood-serum,  and  so  the  urine  of  these  patients  may  contain  no  albumin. 
The  white  blood-cells  are  not  usually  found  equally  difl'uscd  through  the  kid- 
neys, but  are  collected  in  foci  in  the  cortex.  These  foci  may  be  very  minute 
or  may  attain  a  considerable  size. 

In  the  glomeruli  we  find  changes  wiiich,  at  first  sight,  seem  peculiar,  but 
are  reallv  similar  to  the  changes  which  we  find  in  arteries  and  capillaries  in 
many  infiamed  tissues.  The  cavities  of  the  capsules  may  contain  coagulated 
matter  and  white  and  red  blood-cells,  just  as  do  the  tubes.  The  capsular  epi- 
thelium may  be  swollen,  sometimes  so  much  as  to  resemble  the  tubular 
epithelium. 

The  most  noticeable  change,  however,  is  in  the  capillary  tufts  of  the  glom- 
eruli. These  capillaries  are  normally  covered  on  their  outer  surfaces  by  flat, 
nucleated  cells^  so  that  the  tuft  is  not  made  up  of  naked  capillaries,  but  each 
separate  capillary  throughout  its  entire  length  is  covered  over  with  these  cells. 
There  are  also  flat  cells  which  line  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  capillaries, 
although  not  uniformly,  as  is  the  case  in  capillaries  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  all  these  cells,  the  outlines  of  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  are  fairly  distinct. 

In  exudative  nephritis  the  swelling  and  growth  of  cells  on  and  in  the  capil- 
laries change  the  appearance  of  the  glomeruli.  They  are  larger  and  more 
opaque ;'  the  outlines  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  tuft  are  visible,  but  those 
of  the  individual  capillaries  are  lost.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  these 
changes  in  the  glomeruli  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  their 
capillaries.  In  most  cases  of  exudative  nephritis  the  patients  recover  and  the 
glomeruli  return  to  their  natural  condition.  The  walls  of  the  smaller  branches 
of  the  renal  artery  may  be  thickened  by  a  swelling  of  the  muscular  coat. 

Symptoms. — In  the  milder  cases,  except  for  the  changes  in  the  urine,  there  is 
little  to  call  attention  to  the  kidneys,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  mild  cases  of 
nephritis  are  not  only  often  overlooked,  but  many  physicians  are  not  aware  of 
the  frequency  with  which  they  occur.  The  patients  are  hardly  confined  to 
bed,  they  have  a  little  headache,  perha})s  some  aching  in  the  back  and  limbs ; 
there  may  be  a  little  nausea  ;  they  have  the  feeling  of  general  malaise ;  they 
often  think  that  they  have  taken  cold.  These  indefinite  symptoms  last  for  one 
or  two  weeks,  disappear,  and  the  patient  is  well  again.  If  the  urine  be  not 
examined,  it  is  not  known  that  the  patient  has  been  suifering  from  a  mild 
nephritis.  If  it  be  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  is  somewhat  dimin- 
ished, the  specific  gravity  is  not  lowered,  an  appreciable  quantity  of  albumin 
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is  present  with  hyaline,  granular,  and  epithelial  casts,  sometimes  with  red  and 
white  blood-cells.  If  the  number  of  blood-cells  be  sufficient  to  color  the  urine, 
the  patient's  attention  is  attracted  by  the  change  in  color;  the  diminished 
quantity  he  is  apt  not  to  notice.  These  changes  in  the  urine  last  for  four 
or  five  weeks,  and  then  disappear. 

In  the  more  severe  cases  the  changes  in  the  urine  are  more  decided.  It  is 
diminished  in  quantity,  or  even  suppressed  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  normal  or 
high  ;  the  quantity  of  albumin  is  very  large  ;  the  casts  are  numerous — hyaline, 
granular,  containing  white  or  red  blood-cells  or  epithelium  ;  there  are  also  free 
white  and  red  blood-cells  and  epithelial  cells  from  the  kidney  and  the  bladder. 
As  a  rule,  the  quantity  of  albumin  and  the  number  of  casts  are  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  nephritis,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Large  quan- 
tities of  albumin,  numerous  casts,  and  many  white  and  red  blood-cells  may  be 
found  in  the  urine  of  kidneys  which,  after  death,  show  no  structural  changes ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  small  quantities  of  albumin  and  a  few  hyaline  casts 
are  compatible  with  a  severe  nephritis.  Still  further,  the  number  of  casts  found 
in  the  urine  during  life  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  casts  and 
quantity  of  coagulated  matter  found  in  the  corresponding  kidneys  after  death. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  quantity  and  composition  of  the  urine, 
the  patients  present  constitutional  symptoms  which  vary,  in  the  different  cases, 
as  to  their  number  and  their  severity.  A  febrile  movement,  with  more  or  less 
prostration  ;  stupor,  headache,  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  muscular  twitchings, 
and  general  convulsions ;  dyspncea,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting  ;  a 
pulse  of  high  tension  with  exaggerated  heart-action  or  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  dropsy,  and  anaemia, — these  may  be  called  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  acute  exudative  nephritis.  Of  these  symptoms  a  certain  number — the 
fever,  the  prostration,  the  loss  of  appetite  and  nausea,  the  anaemia,  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  urine,  the  albumin  and  casts  in  the  urine — are  such  as 
would  naturally  accompany  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  and  very 
often  they  are  the  only  symptoms  which  do  accompany  it. 

With  this  same  kidney  lesion,  however,  a  certain  number  of  patients  will 
present,  besides  the  symptoms  just  mentioned,  the  additional  features  of  cere- 
bral symptoms,  change  in  the  heart  and  circulation,  and  dropsy.  We  indeed 
might  think  that  the  cerebral  symptoms  and  the  dropsy  were  due  to  the 
diminished  excretion  of  urine;  but  when  we  know  that  these  conditions 
occur,  as  they  often  do,  in  patients  who  are  passing  large  quantities  of  urine 
of  good  specific  gravity,  and  when  they  are  absent,  as^  they  often  are,  in 
patients  who  are  hardly  passing  any  urine  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  these 
symptoms  are  not  directly  due  to  the  quantity  of  urine,  but  constitute  a 
separate,  complicating  set  of  symptoms  which  may  be  present  or  absent  in 
any  given  case  of  the  disease. 

What  the  complicating  lesion  is  which  produces  these  symptoms  we  do  not 
fully  know ;  but  the  changes  in  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  dropsy  natu- 
rally direct  our  attention  to  the  arteries  and  capillaries,  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  in  them  some  morbid  condition  which  will  hinder  the  passage  of  the 
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blooil  through  them.     Whether  the  morbid  condition  be  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  or  wliether  it  be  only  a  s])asmodie  contraction,  we  are  as  yet  ignorant. 

The  cases  of  exudative  nephritis,  with  an  excessive  production  of  pus-cells, 
have  a  somewhat  different  clinical  history.  Such  a  nephritis  occurs  both  in 
children  and  adults  ;  it  may  be  primary  or  complicate  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
or  measles. 

The  invasion  is  sudden,  with  a  high  temperature  and  marked  prostration. 
Restlessness,  delirium,  headache,  and  stupor  are  soon  developed  and  continue 
throughout  the  disease.  The  })atients  lose  flesh  and  strength  and  pass  into  the 
tvphoid  state.  Dropsy  is  slight  or  absent  altogether.  The  urine  is  not  so 
much  diminished  in  quantity  as  one  would  expect;  its  specific  gravity  is  not 
changed  ;  albumin,  casts,  and  red  and  white  blood-cells  are  ])resent  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  but  not  always  early  in  the  disease,  and  they  may  even  be 
absent  altogether. 

Although  this  form  of  exudative  nephritis  is  not  of  common  occurrence, 
the  unusual  character  of  the  symptoms  and  the  great  mortality  are  reasons  for 
calling  special  attention  to  it.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  of  exudative 
nephritis  in  that  it  behaves  like  an  infe<;tious  inflammation,  and  that,  although 
the  emigration  of  white  blood-cells  is  large,  the  exudation  of  serum  may  be 
small,  and  so  the  urine  may  show  but  little  change. 

The  very  mild  cases  of  acute  exudative  nephritis  run  their  course  within 
four  or  five  weeks ;  the  patients  are  not  seriously  ill ;  they  recover  completely. 

The  more  marked  cases  as  a  rule  exhibit  symptoms  for  as  long  as  four 
weeks,  and  the  albumin  and  casts  in  the  urine  continue  for  weeks  afterward. 
The  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  therefore,  although  of  acute  type,  is  apt  to 
require  as  long  as  eight  weeks  to  run  its  course. 

Prognosis. — The  patients  who  for  three  or  four  weeks  have  only  the  fever, 
prostration,  loss  of  appetite,  and  nausea,  anaemia,  dropsy,  and  changes  in  the 
urine,  as  a  rule  recover  completely,  and  are  not  at  any  time  in  real  danger. 

The  development  of  the  cerebral  symptoms — the  stupor,  headache,  sleep- 
lessness, restlessness,  muscular  twitchings,  and  general  convulsions — always 
causes  anxiety,  but  yet  even  of  these  patients  the  larger  number  get  entirely 
well. 

The  cases  with  an  excessive  production  of  pus-cells  differ  in  their  clinical 
history  from  all  the  other  examples  of  acute  exudative  nephritis,  and  as  a  rule 
prove  fatal. 

Treatment. — W,e  have  to  treat  an  acute  exudative  inflammation  of  which 
the  natural  tendencv  is  to  run  its  course  in  four  weeks  and  to  terminate  in 
recovery.  We  have  also  to  treat  the  symptoms  of  this  nephritis — the  scanty 
urine,  dropsy,  vomiting,  anaemia,  and  cerebral  symptoms.  We  have  to  treat 
these  conditions  more  frequently  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  very  often  as 
complicating  an  infectious  disease. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  although  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  is  small, 
its  quality  is  good,  for  it  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  excrementitious  solids  to 
the  ounce  of  fluid ;  that  convulsions  and  coma  belong  to  the  early  days  of  a 
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nephritis,  while  prolonged  anuria  is  accompanied  rather  with  the  typhoid  state ; 
that  the  excretion  of  urine  must  naturally  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  kidney, 
so  that  it  is  better  for  the  kidney  to  perform  its  functions  than  to  be  at  rest ; 
that  so  long  as  the  congestion  of  the  kidneys  persists  the  quantity  of  the  urine 
will  be  diminished  ;  that  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine, 
continued  for  one  or  tM^o  weeks,  is  often  perfectly  well  borne. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  diminished  quantity 
of  urine,  and  to  try  to  make  the  skin  or  the  intestines  do  the  work  of  the  kid- 
neys ;  it  is  wiser,  by  relieving  the  congestion  of  these  organs,  to  enable  them 
to  do  their  own  work,  knowing  that  the  moment  they  begin  to  do  this  their 
congestion  will  be  still  further  diminished,  and  that,  although  the  nephritis 
still  continues,  the  excretion  of  urine  may  then  be  sufficient. 

Fortunately,  we  have  at  our  command  means  by  which  the  congestion  of 
the  kidney  can  be  diminished — not  completely,  it  is  true,  but  partly  ;  not  for 
any  length  of  time,  but  for  short  periods.  ^ 

These  means  are — causing  the  blood  to  collect  at  the  surface  of  the  body 
by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  entire  skin ;  the  use  of  dry  cups  or  wet  cups 
or  heat  over  the  lumbar  region ;  the  empirical  use  of  calomel  or  sulphate  of 
magnesium  in  small  doses,  repeated  at  short  intervals  until  the  bowels  begin  to 
move;  the  use  of  such  drugs  as  will  diminish  the  increased  arterial  tension. 
While  the  nephritis  is  still  active,  however,  we  do  not  expect  that  by  the  use 
of  any  means  the  urine  will  be  brought  up  to  its  full  normal  quantity,  but 
only  that  a  sufficient  quantity  will  be  passed  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
patient. 

The  febrile  movement  in  an  acute  nephritis  requires  no  treatment. 

The  prostration,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting  only  call  for  rest  in 
bed  and  a  fluid  diet. 

The  ansemia  ought  unquestionably  to  be  ])revented  or  relieved,  but  while 
the  nephritis  is  still  active  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  this  can  certainly  be 
done.  When  convalescence  is  established,  then  the  anaemia  readily  improves 
with  the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment. 

The  cerebral  symptoms  are  those  to  which  most  attention  has  been  directed. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  they  accompany  a  contraction  of  the  arteries 
with  increased  tension  and  labored  action  of  the  heart.  No  matter  what 
views  one  may  entertain  as  to  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  circulation,  I 
believe  that  treatment  is  best  directed  to  the  arteries  themselves,  rather  than 
to  the  uncertain  cause  of  their  contraction.  Fortunately,  we  possess  drugs 
which  act  promptly  and  efficiently  for  this  purpose.  Of  these  drugs,  the 
most  suitable  are  aconite,  nitro-glycerin,  chloral  hydrate,  and  opium,  prefer- 
ably given  in  small  doses  and  at  regular  intervals  before  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms are  marked,  but  in  large  doses  hypodermically  or  by  the  rectum  to  stop 
a  severe  attack. 

It  is  wise  to  watch  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  as  soon  as 
the  condition  of  increased  arterial  tension  is  developed,  not  to  wait  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  but  to  try  to  relieve  it  at  once. 
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The  way  in  which  we  manage  the  patients,  therefore,  is  as  follows : 
They  are  put  to  bed  or  kept  in  the  house  until  the  nephritis  has  run  its 
course.  They  are  put  on  a  Huid  diet,  preferably  milk,  and  the  skin  of  the 
entire  body  is  cleansed  every  day.  For  many  cases  no  other  treatment  is 
necessary. 

If  vomiting  be  troublesome,  it  can  usually  be  controlled  by  adding  oxalate 
of  cerium  and  bicarbonate  of  sodium  to  the  milk.  For  the  restlessness  and 
sleeplessness  chloral  hydrate,  the  bromides,  or  opium  may  be  employed. 

If  the  nephritis  be  evidently  of  severe  type,  we  apply  heat  to  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  give  either  \  to  1  grain  of  calomel  or  1  drachm  of  sulphate 
of  magnesium  every  hour,  until  the  patient  has  taken  six  doses  or  the  bowels 
begin  to  move.  This  is  followed  by  1  or  2  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  every 
hour. 

Throughout  the  disease  we  watch  the  pulse,  and  as  soon  as  it  shows  any 
increased  tension  give  chloral  hydrate  in  doses  of  from  2  to  5  grains  every 
three  hours. 

If  severe  headache,  muscular  twitchings,  or  general  convulsions  occur,  we 
give  chloral  hydrate  in  doses  of  from  5  to  20  grains  by  the  rectum,  or  nitro- 
glycerin in  doses  of  from  -jo  o"  ^°  "sV  ^^  ^  grain  hypodermically,  or  morphine 
in  doses  of  from  ^  to  -|-  of  a  grain  hypodermically. 

As  the  nephritis  subsides  the  milk  is  gradually  replaced  by  solid  food,  and 
iron  and  oxygen  are  given. 

Acute  Productive  (or  Diffuse)  Nephritis. 

Definition. — An  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  characterized  by  exu- 
dation from  the  blood-vessels,  a  growth  of  new  connective  tissue  in  the 
stroma,  and  changes  in  the  glomeruli. 

Synonyms.  — Acute  Bright's  disease ;  Parenchymatous  nephritis  ;  Croup- 
ous nephritis;  Glomerulo-nephritis. 

Etiology. — This  is  the  most  serious  and  important  of  the  forms  of  acute 
nephritis,  for  the  reason  that  its  lesions  are  from  the  first  of  a  permanent 
character,  so  that  it  is  apt  to  persist  and  to  be  followed  by  chronic  nephritis. 

It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  scarlatinal  nephritis,  it  occurs  early  and  late  in 
the  course  of  diphtheria,  it  is  the  most  important  variety  of  the  nephritis  of 
pregnancy,  and  it  is  especially  frequent  as  a  primary  nephritis,  with  or  with- 
out a  history  of  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  more  frequent  in  children  and  young 
adults  than  in  older  persons. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  kidneys  are  large,  smooth  at  first,  roughened  in 
cases  of  longer  standing.  The  cortical  portion  is  thickened,  white,  or  mottled 
with  yellow  or  red,  or  congested  ;  the  pyramids  are  red. 

In  these  kidneys  we  find  the  same  lesions  as  have  been  described  as  belong- 
ing  to  exudative  nephritis,  but  with  two  additional  changes — changes  which 
are  found  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  inflammation,  and  which  give  the  cha- 
racteristic stamp  to  the  lesion  :  first,  a  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the 
stroma ;    second,   a  growth  of  the  capsule-cells    of   the    Malpighian    bodies. 
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Both  these  changes  do  not  involve  the  whole  kidney,  but  symmetrical  strips 
or  wedges  in  the  cortex  which  follow  the  line  of  the  arteries.  These  wedges 
are  small  or  large,  few  or  numerous,  regular  or  irregular,  in  the  different  kid- 
neys. But  in  every  wedge  we  find  the  same  general  characters  :  one  or  more 
arteries  of  which  the  walls  are  thickened ;  the  Malpighian  bodies  belonging  to 
this  artery  showing  an  enormous  growth  of  capsule-cells,  with  compression  of 
the  tufts ;  and  running  parallel  to  these  arteries  a  growth  of  connective-tissue 
cells  and  of  basement-substance  in  the  stroma.  Between  the  wedges  we  find 
at  first  only  the  changes  of  exudative  nephritis ;  later,  a  growth  of  diffuse 
connective  tissue.  Sometimes  we  find  these  wedges  small,  symmetrical,  and 
at  considerable  distances  from  each  other ;  more  frequently  they  are  much 
closer  together,  sometimes  even  becoming  continuous. 

If  the  nephritis  be  of  acute  type  and  recent,  the  new  tissue  between  the 
tubes  consists  largely  of  cells ;  if  the  nephritis  be  of  subacute  type  and  longer 
duration,  the  tissue  is  denser  and  has  more  basement-substance.  Where  the 
growth  of  new  tissue  is  abundant  the  tubes  become  small  and  atrophied. 

In  each  wedge  is  one  or  more  of  the  arteries  which  run  up  into  the  cortex 
and  give  off  the  little  branches  ending  in  glomeruli.  The  walls  of  these 
arteries  are  thickened. 

The  glomeruli  belonging  to  these  arteries  become  the  seat  of  changes  of  a 
permanent  character.  There  is  the  same  growth  of  the  cells  covering  the  ves- 
sels, and  of  the  cells  within  them,  as  in  exudative  nephritis,  reaching  even  a 
greater  development.  In  addition,  there  is  a  growth  of  the  cells  lining  the 
capsules  to  such  a  degree  as  to  form  a  mass  of  cells  compressing  the  tuft. 
The  tuft  apparently  never  returns  again  to  its  natural  condition,  but.  as  time 
goes  on  the  vessels  are  obliterated,  the  capsule-cells  are  changed  into  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  the  glomeruli  are  finally  transformed  into  little  balls  of  fibrous 
tissue. 

Symptoms. — Of  the  patients  who  suffer  from  this  form  of  nephritis,  a 
certain  number  behave  as  if  they  had  a  simple  exudative  nephritis.  They 
have  a  febrile  movement,  with  more  or  less  prostration ;  stupor,  headache, 
sleeplessness,  restlessness,  muscular  twitchings,  and  general  convulsions ;  dys- 
pnoea, loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting ;  a  pulse  of  high  tension  with 
exaggerated  heart  action,  or  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  dropsy,  and 
anaemia.  The  urine  is  scanty  or  suppressed,  it  is  colored  by  blood,  and  con- 
tains much  albumin  and  many  casts.  They  are,  however,  much  more  likely 
to  die  within  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  than  if  the  nephritis  were  of  simple 
exudative  type. 

The  patient,  instead  of  dying,  may  at  the  end  of  about  four  weeks  appar- 
ently recover,  and  all  the  constitutional  symptoms  disappear.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  found  that  the  albumin  and  casts  persist  in  the  urine ;  after  weeks  or 
months  renal  symptoms  again  appear,  and  the  case  takes  on  the  characters  of 
a  chronic  nephritis. 

Of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  are  the  cases  in  which  the  invasion 
of  the  symptoms  is  less  violent.      The  urine  is  only  moderately  diminished  in 
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quantity,  it  often  contains  no  blood,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  albumin,  but  the 
casts  are  not  numerous. 

Some  of  the  patients  complain  at  first  of  nothing  but  the  dropsy  of  the  legs. 
They  continue  to  cat  well,  feel  well,  and  attend  to  their  work.  In  others, 
aniemia,  headache,  sleeplessness,  dyspnoea,  nausea,  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea  are 
present  in  addition  to  the  dropsy.  The  j^aticnts  do  not  feel  well  or  <lisposed 
to  exert  themselves,  and  yet  many  of  them  are  not  confined  to  bed. 

Beginning  in  this  way,  some  of  the  patients  get  steadily  worse.  The  dropsy 
involves  more  and  more  of  the  body,  they  lose  flesh  and  strength,  the  antemia 
becomes  more  profound,  they  may  have  attacks  of  contraction  of  the  arteries 
with  general  convulsions,  or  may  pass  into  the  condition  of  alternating  delir- 
ium and  stupor  with  a  feeble  pulse.  Many  months,  however,  elapse  before  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  disease  is  reached. 

In  other  cases  the  first  attack  lasts  but  a  few  weeks,  and  the  patients, 
except  for  the  changes  in  tlieir  urine,  seem  to  be  well.  After  weeks  or 
months,  however,  another  attack  with  the  same  symptoms  comes  on  ;  then, 
after  another  interval  of  apparent  recovery,  another  attack  ;  and  so  the  case 
progresses  until  finally  an  attack  comes  which  proves  fatal.  It  is  only  the  first 
attack  in  these  patients  which  can  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  an  acute 
nephritis.  As  the  disease  goes  on  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  chronic 
nephritis  with  exacerbations,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  will  stead- 
ily be  lowered. 

Prog-nosis. — An  acute  productive  nephritis  usually  terminates  fatally. 
It  may  either  destroy  life  in  its  character  of  an  acute  inflammation,  or  by  so 
damaging  the  kidneys  that  chronic  inflammation  is  sure  to  follow.  But  yet 
the  prognosis  is  not  altogether  unfavorable ;  in  many  patients  life  and  fair 
health  can  be  prolonged  for  many  years ;  in  a  few  entire  recovery  seems  to 
take  place. 

Treatment. — In  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  behaves  like  an  acute 
exudative  nephritis  the  indications  for  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  the  latter 
disease,  although  the  results  are  not  as  satisfactory.  In  these  patients  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  insist  on  prolonged  residence  in  a  proper  climate  after  the 
the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms. 

In  the  cases  which  begin  more  subacutely,  with  dropsy,  ansemia,  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  stomach,  the  nephritis  does  not  require  active  treatment ;  the 
application  of  heat  to  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the  use  of  calomel,  sulphate 
of  magnesium,  or  aconite  is  not  necessary.  Rest  in  bed  at  first,  and  residence 
in  a  proper  climate  later,  have  more  effect  on  the  nephritis  tiian  has  anything 
else.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  selection  of 
a  suitable  climate — generally  a  warm,  dry,  equable  climate,  where  the  patient 
can  lead  an  out-of-door  life. 

The  patient  should  at  first  be  kept  on  milk  alone,  but  this  must  not  be  con- 
tinued for  too  long  a  time ;  after  a  few  weeks  the  milk  is  to  be  gradually 
replaced  by  solid  food.  The  excessive  use  of  mineral  waters  is  to  be  avoided. 
As  regards  the  efiFect  of  drugs  on  the  nephritis,  opium  and  digitalis,  given 
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separately  or  together  in  small  doses,  are  the  only  ones  which  have  seemed  to 
me  to  give  any  positive  results.  The  regular  use  of  the  hot  pack  is  of  much 
service. 

The  anaemia  is  always  marked,  and  an  examination  of  the  blood  shows  a 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  and  in  the  number  of  the  red 
blood-cells.  The  most  efficient  treatment  for  this  is  the  internal  use  of  iron, 
the  inhalation  of  oxygen,  massage,  out-door  exercise,  and  the  relief  of  consti- 
pation.    In  bad  cases  the  anaemia  cannot  be  improved. 

The  dropsy  nearly  always  requires  treatment.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  easier  to  get 
rid  of  it  if  the  patients  are  kept  in  bed.  Indeed,  in  a  number  of  cases  rest  in 
bed  and  a  milk  diet  will  cause  the  dropsy  to  disappear  without  other  treatment. 
Often,  however,  the  dropsy  is  extensive  and  persistent;  then  we  employ  diur- 
etics, cathartics,  and  diaphoretics,  puncture  the  skin,  and  tap  the  serous  cavities. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  in  some  cases  we  are  unable  to  control  the  dropsy  at 
all.  ; 

The  condition  of  the  arteries  and  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  must  be 
watched  throughout  the  disease.  Contraction  of  the  arteries  calls  for  nitro- 
glycerin, chloral  hydrate,  opium,  or  potassium  iodide ;  a  feeble  heart  demands 
digitalis,  caffeine,  or  strophanthus. 

The  quantity  of  urea  excreted  daily  tells  us  much  concerning  the  progress 
of  the  nephritis. 

When  the  patient  passes  into  the  condition  of  prostration,  delirium,  and 
stupor,  with  a  feeble  heart,  we  know  that  treatment  is  unavailing  and  that 
death  will  soon  follow.  . 

Chronic  Productive  (or  Diffuse)  Nephritis  with  Exudation. 

Definition. — A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidney  attended  with  a  growth 
of  new  connective  tissue  in  the  stroma,  permanent  changes  in  the  glomeruli, 
degeneration  of  the  renal  epithelium,  exudation  from  the  blood-vessels,  and 
sometimes  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries. 

Synonyms. — Chronic  Bright's  disease ;  Chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  ; 
Chronic  glomerulo-nephritis ;  Waxy  kidney  ;  Large  white  kidney  ;  Chronic 
diffuse  nephritis ;  Interstitial  nephritis  ;  Chronic  desquamative  nephritis. 

Although  it  is  convenient  to  describe  two  forms  of  chronic  nephritis — one 
with  exudation  and  one  without — yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  not 
separate  lesions  of  the  kidneys,  but  varieties  of  the  same  lesion.  For  in  all 
these  kidneys  one  form  of  inflammation — the  productive,  with  the  formation 
of  new  tissue — is  present.  The  exudation  from  the  vessels  is  something  which 
is  added  to  this,  but  does  not  change  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  exudation  of  serum  from  the  vessels  and  its  presence  in 
^the  urine,  we  speak  of  it  as  it  occurs  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
and  not  as  it  occurs  for  short  periods.  We  mean  that  in  an  exudative  chronic 
nephritis  there  is  usually  a  large  quantity  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  but  that  in 
the  protracted  cases  there  may  be  periods  during  which  the  albumin  dimin- 
ishes or  entirely  disappears.     In  the  same  way,  in  a  non-exudative  nephritis 
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there  may  be  periods  during  which  albiiuiin  is  present  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Generally  speaking,  the  character  of  the  clinical  symptoms  will  vary 
with   the  presence  or  absence  of  the  albumin. 

Etiolog-y. — This  form  of  nephritis  occurs  very  frequently  as  a  primary 
disease  in  young  and  middle-aged  adults.  It  follows  acute  diffuse  nephritis, 
chronic  congestion,  and  chronic  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  It  may  compli- 
cate svphilis,  chronic  j)hthisis,  chronic  endocarditis,  prolonged  suppuration,  and 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bones  and  joints. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  kidneys  are  usually  large,  w'ith  smooth,  rough- 
ened, or  nodular  surfaces.  Less  frequently  they  are  small,  with  a  white  cortex, 
or  may  even  resemble  a  normal  kidney. 

There  is  a  very  extensive  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the  cortex  ;  the 
renal  epithelium  is  swollen,  granular,  degenerated,  fatty,  broken,  or  flattened ; 
the  tubes  contain  coagulated  matter,  cast  matter,  or  blood  ;  the  cortex  tubes  are 
atroj)hied  in  some  places,  dilated  in  others. 

The  glomeridi  are  changed  in  several  different  ways : 

1.  There  is  a  growth  of  the  capsule-cells  in  such  numbers  that  they  com- 
press the  tufts.  The  cells  covering  the  capillaries  are  also  increased  in  size 
and  number.  The  capsule-cells  may  finally  be  changed  into  connective  tissue 
and  the  tufts  become  atrophied. 

2.  The  glomeruli  are  of  large  size  ;  the  cells  covering  the  capillaries  are 
increased  in  number,  so  that  the  outlines  of  the  capillaries  are  lost,  but  yet  the 
capillaries  are  not  compressed  nor  the  glomeruli  atrophied. 

3.  'J'here  is  a  growth  of  the  cells  which  cover  the  capillaries  and  of  the 
cells  within  them.  Of  the  cells  which  cover  the  capillaries,  the  cell-bodies 
become  very  large,  the  capillaries  are  compressed,  and  the  glomeruli  eventually 
become  atrophied. 

4.  The  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels  become  the  seat  of  waxy  degeneration, 
while  the  cells  which  cover  them  are  increased  in  size  and  number. 

5.  If  the  nephritis  follows  chronic  congestion,  the  capillaries  are  dilated, 
and  there  is  an  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of  the  cells  which  cover  the 
capillaries. 

The  arteries  remain  unchanged,  or  they  are  the  seat  of  obliterating  endarte- 
ritis, or  there  is  a  symmetrical  thickening  of  all  the  coats  of  the  artery,  or  all 
the  coats  of  the  artery  are  thickened  and  converted  into  a  uniform  mass  of 
dense  connective  tissue,  or  there  is  waxy  degeneration  of  tiie  walls  of  the 
artery. 

Symptoms. — The  urine  varies  in  quantity  at  different  times.  When  the 
nephritis  is  most  quiescent  the  quantity  of  urine  is  normal.  During  the 
exacerbations  of  the  nephritis  the  urine  is  scanty  or  suppressed.  When  the 
patients  are  doing  badly,  often  when  they  are  dropsical,  the  quantity  of  urine 
is  very  much  increased. 

The  specific  gravity  and  the  proportion  of  urea  to  the  ounce  of  urine  slowly 
diminish.  In  the  cases  of  shorter  duration  the  specific  gravity  is  apt  to  run 
between  1.012  and  1.020.     In  the  very  chronic  cases  it  will  be  between  1.001 
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and  1.005.  A  very  low  specific  gravity  indicates  a  large  growth  of  connective 
tissue  in  the  stroma  of  the  cortex  or  waxy  degeneration  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  glomeruli. 

The  urine  always  contains  albumin  and  casts.  During  the  active  periods 
of  the  disease  the  quantity  of  albumin  is  very  large ;  during  its  quiescent 
period  it  is  smaller,  and  at  times  may  entirely  disappear.  The  number  of 
casts  varies  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  albumin,  but  occasional  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  seen. 

Dropsy  may  be  considered  a  constant  symptom  of  chronic  exudative 
nephritis.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  patient  who  goes  through  the  disease  without 
exhibiting  it.  It  may  be  developed  at  any  time  in  the  disease,  continue 
uninterruptedly,  or  occur  only  in  attacks.  A  peculiar  pallor  of  the  skin 
and  white  color  of  the  sclerotic  is  seldom  absent,  and  is  quite  characteristic 
of  the  disease.  It  corresponds  to  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  hsemoglobin 
and  in  the  number  of  the  red  blood-cells.  These  changes  in  the  blood  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  far  advanced  ;  but  sometimes  they  are,  and  some  cases  even  die  with 
the  symptoms  of  pernicious  anaemia. 

Many  of  the  patients  are  troubled  with  headache  and  sleeplessness.  Acute 
ursemic  attacks,  with  contraction  of  the  arteries,  convulsions,  etc.,  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  a  chronic  exudative  nephritis,  but  they  are  of  very  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  with  the  non-exudative  form  of  the  disease. 

Chronic  urremia,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  ordinary  M^ays  in  which  an 
exudative  nephritis  proves  fatal.       The  patients  pass  into  a  condition  of  alter- 
nating delirium  and  stupor,  with  a  rapid,  feeble,  soft  pulse- 
Simple  neuro-retinitis  or  nephritic  retinitis  are  developed  in  a  moderate 
number  of  cases. 

Dyspnoea  is  a  nearly  constant  symptom,  but  it  is  not  always  the  same  kind 
of  dyspnoea  nor  always  produced  by  the  same  cause.  It  may  be  due  to  hydro- 
thorax,  to  oedema  of  the  lungs,  to  contraction  of  the  arteries,  or  to  failure  of 
of  the  heart's  action. 

In  many  patients  the  dyspnoea  due  to  contraction  of  the  arteries  or  to  fail- 
ure of  the  heart's  action  is  the  first  symptom  which  attracts  attention.  It  is  a 
dyspnoea  which  comes  on  in  attacks,  especially  at  night  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  is  worse  when  the  patient  lies  down.  It  often  begins  while  the 
patient  is  apparently  in  good  health,  but  it  is  a  sure  premonition  of  seri- 
ous disease. 

A  catarrhal  bronchitis  with  cough  and  expectoration  is  often  present. 

Loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  frequent  symptoms. 

The  heart  is  often  affected.  There  may  be  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, dilatation  of  both  ventricles,  chronic  endocarditis,  myocarditis,  or  a 
feeble  heart. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  variations  of 
the  disease,  but  the  most  constant  symptoms  are  anaemia,  dropsy,  and  albumin 
in  the  urine. 

1.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  nearly  continuous  ;  the  patients 
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get  steadily  worse,  and  die  within  one  or  two  years.  The  anaemia,  tlic  dropsy, 
and  tl»e  albnniin  are  constantly  present,  and  the  })atients  die  with  dropsy  or 
with  chronic  nneniia. 

2.  riiere  are  cases  in  which  the  anseraia,  the  dropsy,  and  the  dyspnoea  come 
on  in  attacks  which  last  for  weeks  or  months.  Between  the  attacks  the 
})aticnts  are  comparatively  well,  often  able  to  work,  although  the  urine  always 
contains  albumin. 

3.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  number  of  years  before  death  th(^  patient  has 
an  attack  of  dropsy,  etc.,  from  which  he  apparently  recovers  and  goes  on  able 
to  work,  but  with  urine  of  low  specific  gravity,  which  sometimes  contains 
albumin.  After  an  interval  of  many  years  comes  the  fatal  attack,  with  all  the 
characteristic  symptoms. 

4.  There  are  cases  which  for  years  have  no  symptoms  but  pallor  of 
the  skin  and  urine  of  low  specific  gravity  containing  albumin.  These  patients 
often  for  a  long  time  feel  so  well  that  they  cannot  understand  that  they  have  a 
serious  disease. 

5.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  first  symptom  is  the  attack  of  spasmodic 
dyspnoea,  the  patients  otherwise  feeling  well.  It  may  be  months  or  years 
before  the  other  symptoms  are  developed. 

6.  There  may  be  a  history  of  chronic  endocarditis  lasting  for  years  before 
the  renal  symptoms  are  developed. 

7.  Some  cases  apparently  recover  from  the  disease. 

The  prognosis  is  bad,  but  life  may  be  prolonged  for  many  years  with 
but  few  symptoms,  and  recovery  seems  to  be  possible. 

Treatment. — As  the  urine  of  these  patients  contains  less  than  the  normal 
quantity  of  urea,  they  need  to  pass  more  than  the  normal  quantity  of  urine ; 
about  sixty  ounces  of  urine  a  day  seems  to  be  the  proper  quantity  for  them. 
Any  considerable  diminution  or  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine  is  to  be 
rectified  by  regulating  the  diet  and  the  ingestion  of  fluids,  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  the  contraction  of  the  arteries. 

For  the  relief  of  the  dropsy  we  use  rest  in  bed,  limitation  of  the  quantity 
of  fluids  taken,  cardiac  stimulants  or  arterial  dilators,  diuretics,  cathartics,  or 
diaphoretics.  It  may  be  necessary  to  puncture  the  skin  or  to  tap  the  serous 
cavities. 

The  angemia  requires  from  time  to  time  the  use  of  iron. 

If  the  patients  are  troubled  with  headache  and  sleeplessness,  the  treatment 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  With  a  feeble  heart 
and  dilated  arteries  we  use  the  cardiac  stimulants.  With  contracted  arteries 
we  use  nitro-glycerin,  chloral  hydrate,  potassium  iodide,  or  opium. 

Attacks  of  genera]  convulsions,  muscular  twitchings,  or  coma  usually 
accompany  contraction  of  the  arteries,  and  are  to  be  treated  by  the  arterial 
dilators. 

The  condition  of  alternating  delirium  and  stupor,  with  or  without  muscu- 
lar twitchings  and  convulsions,  but  with  dilated  arteries,  is  not  easily  benefited 
by  treatment.     The  most  efficient  measure  is  the  daily  use  of  the  hot  pack. 
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The  dyspnoea  which  accompanies  contracted  arteries  requires  the  use  of  the 
arterial  dilators ;  that  which  is  due  to  a  feeble  heart  calls  for  the  cardiac  stim- 
ulants ;  that  which  depends  upon  cedema  of  the  lungs  or  fluid  in  the  pleural 
cavities  is  met  by  the  treatment  for  dropsy.  Contraction  of  the  arteries,  which 
continues  in  spite  of  the  use  of  the  arterial  dilators,  can  sometimes  be  relieved 
by  calomel. 

The  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting  may  call  for  a  fluid  diet,  the 
use  of  the  alkalies  or  of  oxalate  of  cerium,  sometimes  for  the  washing  out  of 
the  stomach. 

As  regards  the  general  management  of  the  patients,  the  rule  is  that,  when 
the  dropsy  and  other  symptoms  are  pronounced,  the  patients  are  to  be  kept  in 
bed  and  on  a  fluid  diet,  but  that  whenever  it  is  possible  they  should  have  solid 
food  and  an  out-of-door  life.  The  good  effects  of  a  prolonged  residence  in  a 
warm,  dry  climate  are  often  very  marked.  ; 

Chronic  Productive   (or  Diffuse)  Nephritis  without  Exudation. 

Definition. — A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidney  attended  with  a  growth 
of  new  connective  tissue  in  the  stroma,  permanent  changes  in  the  glomeruli, 
degeneration  of  the  renal  epithelium,  and  sometimes  changes  in  the  walls  of 
the  arteries. 

Synonyms. — Chronic  Bright's  disease  ;  Cirrhosis  of  the  kidney;  Granu- 
lar degeneration ;  Interstitial  nephritis ;  Chronic  indurative  nephritis ;  the 
Arterio-sclerotic  kidney. 

Etiology. — This  form  of  nephritis  belongs  to  persons  over  twenty  years 
of  age.  It  seems  to  be  caused  by  chronic  alcoholism,  chronic  lead-poisoning, 
gout,  and  by  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  cause  emphysema,  endocardi- 
tis, endarteritis,  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  follows  chronic  congestion  of 
the  kidney,  hydronephrosis,  and  chronic  pyelitis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  larger  number  of  the  aflected  organs  are  found 
after  death  to  be  diminished  in  size;  the  two  kidneys  together  may  not  weigh 
more  than  two  ounces.  The  capsules  are  adherent,  the  surfaces  are  rough- 
ened or  nodular,  the  cortex  is  thin  and  of  a  red  or  gray  color.  A  consider- 
able number  do  not  dilfer  in  their  size  or  appearance  from  normal  kidneys, 
except  that  the  capsules  are  adherent  and  the  surfaces  roughened.  A  few  of 
these  kidneys  are  large,  weighing  together  from  sixteen  to  thirty-two  ounces, 
with  smooth  or  nodular  surfaces  and  a  cortex  of  red,  gray,  or  white  color. 
If  the  nephritis  follows  chronic  congestion,  the  kidneys  remain  hard,  but  the 
cortex  becomes  thinned,  the  capsules  adherent,  and  the  surface  roughened. 

There  is  a  growth  of  new  connective  tissue  in  tlie  cortex,  and  also  in 
the  pyramids,  which  becomes  more  and  more  marked  as  the  disease  goes 
on.  In  the  cortex  the  new  tissue  follows  the  distribution  of  the  normal  sub- 
capsular areas  of  connective  tissue,  is  in  the  form  of  irregular  masses,  or  is 
distributed  diff*usely  between  the  tubes.  In  the  pyramids  the  growth  of  new 
connective  tissue  is  diffuse. 
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The  tubes,  both  in  the  cortex  and  pyramids,  undergo  marked  changes. 
Tliose  inchided  in  the  masses  of  'connective  tissue  are  diminished  in  size; 
their  epitlieliuni  is  flattened;  some  contain  cast  matter,  many  are  obliterated.' 
The  tubes  between  the  masses  of  new  connective  tissue  are  more  or  less 
dilated  ;  their  epithelium  is  flattened,  cuboidal,  swollen,  degenerated,  or  fatty. 
The  dilatation  of  the  tubes  may  reach  such  a  point  as  to  form  cysts  of  some 
size,  which  contain  fluid  or  coagulated  matter.  These  cysts  follow  the  lines 
of  groups  of  tubes  or  arc  situated  near  the  capsules. 

Of  the  glomeruli  a  certain  number  remain  of  normal  size,  but  witli  the 
tuft-cells  swollen  or  multi})lied.  Many  others  are  found  in  all  stages  of  atro- 
phy, until  they  are  converted  into  little  fibrous  balls.  The  atrophy  seems  to 
de{)end  partly  on  the  growth  of  tuft-cells  and  intracapillary  cells,  partly  on 
the  thickening  of  the  capsules,  partly  on  the  occlusion  of  the  arteries.  If  the 
chronic  nephritis  follows  chronic  congestion,  the  glomeruli  remain  large,  but 
with  a  marked  growth  of  tuft-cells ;  or  they  become  atrophied,  but  with  the 
dilatation  of  the  capillaries  still  evident.  The  capillaries  of  the  glomeruli 
mav  be  the  seat  of  a  waxv  degeneration. 

The  arteries  exhibit  the  same  changes  as  are  found  in  chronic  exudative 
nephritis. 

Complicating'  Lesions. — Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
is  frequently  caused  by  exudative  nephritis,  but  still  more  frequently  by  the 
non-exudative  form ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  an  hypertrophy, 
although  frequent,  is  not  constant — that  both  with  exudative  and  non-exuda- 
tive nephritis  there  may  be  no  change  in  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle.  The 
hypertrophy  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  may  after  a  time  be  succeeded  by 
dilatation,  or  chronic  degeneration,  or  myocarditis. 

Chronic  endocarditis  is  very  frequently  associated  with  chronic  Bright's 
disease.  The  valvular  lesions  may  cause  chronic  congestion,  chronic  degen- 
eration, or  chronic  nephritis ;  or  the  same  patient  may  suffer  from  chronic 
endocarditis  and  either  form  of  chronic  nephritis,  the  lesions  associated  possi- 
bly due  to  the  same  causes,  but  not  dependent  on  each  other. 

Pulmonary  emphysema,  chronic  endarteritis,  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  all 
of  them  examples  of  chronic  productive  inflammation,  frequently  accompany 
chronic  nephrilji^. 

With  the  endarteritis  comes  the  additional  danger  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage. 

Patients  suffering  with  chronic  nephritis  are  more  liable  than  are  other 
persons  to  attacks  of  pericarditis,  bronchitis,  and  gastric  catarrh. 

Symptoms. — The  typical  urine  of  chronic  non-exudative  nephritis  is  a 
urine  increased  in  quantity,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.010,  containing  a 
diminished  quantity  of  urea,  without  albumin  or  casts,  or  with  a  trace  of 
albumin  and  a  very  few  casts,  except  during  exacerbations  of  the  nephritis, 
^\'hen  the  quantity  of  albumin  and  the  number  of  casts  may  be  considerable. 
Very  important  modifications  of  the  urine  are,  however,  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence.    It  is  quite  possible,  with  nephritis  of  this  type  far  advanced,  to  have 
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urine  not  below  1.023  in  specific  gravity,  and  without  albumin  or  casts.  In 
such  cases  the  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  without  reference  to  the  urine.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  falls 
very  low,  almost  to  1.000,  either  with  or  without  waxy  degeneration  of  the 
vessels.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  quantity  of  urine  is  very  much  in- 
creased, several  quarts  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  During  the  attacks  of 
contraction  of  the  arteries,  to  which  these  patients  are  liable,  the  urine  may 
be  diminished  to  a  few  ounces  or  even  suppressed. 

In  a  great  many  of  the  cases  cerebral  symptoms  are  developed  at  some  time 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Headache  and  sleeplessness  are  often  present,  the 
headache  sometimes  so  severe  and  continuous  that  the  patient  is  nearly  mania- 
cal ;  or  instead  of  the  headache  there  are  neuralgic  pains  in  different  parts  of 
the  body. 

Muscular  twitchings  and  general  convulsions  are  much  more  serious ;  they 
may  be  an  early  symptom  or  not  occur  until  late  in  the  disease. 

Hemiplegia,  with  or  without  aphasia,  may  be  the  first  symptom  to  call 
attention  to  the  nephritis,  or  may  not  occur  until  late  in  the  disease.  The  inva- 
sion of  the  hemiplegia  is  sudden,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  coma.  There 
is  loss  of  motion  alone  or  of  both  motion  and  sensation.  The  hemiplegia, 
coma,  and  aphasia  may  continue  up  to  the  time  of  the  patient's  death  or  disap- 
pear after  a  few  hours  or  days.  In  the  latter  case  the  patient  may  have  several 
such  attacks.  These  attacks  have  been  ascribed  to  localizal  oedema  of  the 
brain.  In  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  there  were  no  changes  in  the  brain- 
tissue,  but  the  cerebral  arteries  were  damaged  by  chronic  endarteritis. 

Delirium,  mild  or  violent,  stupor,  and  coma  may  come  on  in  sudden  attacks 
or  be  developed  slowly  and  gradually. 

When  these  cerebral  symptoms  come  on  in  attacks,  the  arteries  are  con- 
tracted, the  temperature  is  raised,  and  the  patients  are  said  to  suifer  from  acute 
ursemia.  Very  often  they  recover  from  a  number  of  these  attacks.  In  the 
fatal  attacks  the  pulse  often  loses  its  tension,  but  becomes  rapid  and  feeble,  and 
the  patients  die  comatose,  with  a  feeble  heart. 

Instead  of  such  acute  attacks  of  cerebral  symptoms,  delirium  and  stupor 
may  come  on  gradually  in  persons  already  much  reduced  by  the  kidney  dis- 
ease. The  temperature  is  then  apt  to  be  below  the  normal,  and  the  pulse  is 
rapid  and  feeble. 

Temporary  blindness,  neuro- retinitis,  or  nephritic  retinitis  are  developed  in 
a  moderate  number  of  these  patients. 

Chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  very  frequently  exist,  and  their  symp- 
toms often  form  a  large  part  of  the  clinical  history. 

The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  constantly  hypertrophied.  This  by  itself 
gives  no  symptoms ;  but  if  the  arteries  become  contracted,  or  if  the  hyper- 
trophied heart  becomes  feeble,  then  disturbances  of  the  circulation  are  estab- 
lished which  cause  serious   symptoms. 

In  the  same  way,  the  complicating  endocarditis  which  so  often  exists  gives 
no  trouble  until  the  valves  are  a  good  deal  changed,  or  the  ventricles  dilated, 
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or  the  heart's  action  altered,  or  the  arteries  contracted  ;  then  tlie  circulation  is 
interfered  with,  and  the  results  of  venous  congestion  of  different  j)arts  of  the 
body  show  themselves. 

Dvspnwa  is  a  very  frequent  symptom,  often  the  first  sympto'n  noticed  by 
by  the  ])atient.  It  is  a  spasmodic  dysj)ncea  coming  on  in  attacks  which  last 
for  minutes,  hours,  or  days.  It  is  made  worse  by  mental  or  bodily  exertion 
or  by  the  recumbent  position.  It  does  not  resemble  j)ulmonary  asthma. 
It  is  apparently  due  to  the  association  of  changes  in  the  arteries  and  in 
the  heart.  With  contraction  of  the  arteries  alone  or  with  a  feeble  heart 
alone  no  dyspna^i  may  exist  ;  but  if  the  contraction  of  the  arterties  be  so  great 
that  the  hypcrtrophicd  and  laboring  heart  is  unable  to  overcome  the  obstruc- 
tion, or  if  with  the  contracted  arteries  the  heart  become  dilated  or  feeble, 
then  the  attacks  of  dyspntea  begin.  At  first  the  attacks  are  not  severe  and 
are  of  short  duration,  but  if  the  mechanical  conditions  which  cause  them  can- 
not be  contrt)llcd,  they  become  longer  and  more  distressing. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  dyspnoea  are  in  the  patients  in 
whom  it  is  the  first  symptom  of  the  nephritis.  They  are  apt  to  be  middle-aged  or 
elderly  men,  often  engaged  in  large  financial  or  commercial  enterprises.  They 
profess  that  they  feel  quite  well  and  that  they  can  attend  to  their  affairs  per- 
fectly, but  that  they  are  very  much  annoyed  because  early  every  morning  they 
have  an  attack  of  asthma.  In  spite  of  their  professions  of  good  health,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  pale  and  that  they  have  dyspnoea  on  exertion.  The  heart 
is  found  to  be  enlarged,  with  or  without  a  murmur ;  its  action  is  either  labored 
or  feeble.  The  pulse  is  tense.  The  urine  is  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.010  to 
1.030;  it  contains  no  albumin  or  only  a  trace.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease  this  dyspnoea  can  be  controlled,  but  later  on  it  is  more  distressing  and 
difficult  to  remedy. 

The  stomach  may  become  the  seat  of  catarrhal  gastritis  or  of  spasmodic 
vomiting ;  but  in  some  patients  it  continues  to  perform  its  functions  fairly 
well. 

Dropsy,  as  a  rule,  is  absent  with  non-exudative  nephritis,  unless  it  be  com- 
plicated by  chronic  endocarditis  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Profuse  bleeding  from  atrophied  kidneys  has  been  described  by  Bowlby  in 
three  cases. 

In  all  cases,  after  a  time,  the  nephritis  exerts  its  effects  upon  the  nutrition  of 
the  patient,  and  the  flesh  and  strength  are  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
patients  do  not  become  as  pale  as  they  do  in  exudative  nephritis. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — It  is  characteristic  of  the  chronic  productive 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys 
that,  while  they  often  exist  as  serious  and  fatal  diseases,  they  also  frequently 
exist  as  lesions  that  do  not  interfere  with  general  good  health  and  long  life. 
This  seems  to  depend,  in  a  part  at  least,  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
inflammatory  changes  in  these  different  parts  of  the  body  are  developed.  If 
they  are  developed  slowly  enough,  the  functions  of  the  organ  continue  to  be 
performed,  in  spite  of  the  new  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  it. 
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So,  with  the  kidneys,  it  is  common  enough  to  find  chronic  non-exudative 
nephritis  far  advanced  in  persons  who  die  from  accident  or  intercurrent  disease, 
and  have  never  given  symptoms  of  renal  disease. 

In  the  same  way,  we  can  often  observe  for  years  persons  who  have  urine  of 
low  specific  gravity,  an  hypertrophied  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  occa- 
sionally some  increase  of  tension  in  the  arteries,  and  yet  who  habitually  enjoy 
very  fair  health. 

Yet  these  same  persons,  if  they  are  attacked  with  pneumonia  or  pericar- 
ditis or  suffer  from  a  severe  accident,  will  often  develop  serious  or  even  fatal 
renal  symptoms. 

A  verv  common  form  for  the  disease  to  take  is  that  of  attacks  which  are 
repeated  a  number  of  times,  each  attack  worse  than  the  preceding,  and  the  gen- 
eral health  more  and  more  impaired  between  the  attacks.  During  the  attacks 
there  are  cerebral  symptoms  more  or  less  severe — headache,  sleeplessness,  delir- 
ium, stupor,  coma,  convulsions.  Dyspnoea  may  be  present  or  absent.  The 
arteries  are  contracted,  the  pulse  tense.  There  is  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
and  vomiting.  The  urine  is  of  low  specific  gravity  and  usually  contains  albu- 
min. Between  the  attacks  the  patients  at  first  seem  to  be  fairly  well,  but  later 
they  gradually  lose  flesh  and  strength.  The  urine  between  the  attacks  is  of 
low  specific  gravity  and  contains  little  or  no  albumin.  They  finally  die  in  one 
of  the  attacks,  feeble  and  emaciated. 

In  some  of  the  patients  spasmodic  dyspnoea  is  the  first  symptom.  This  can 
often  be  controlled  for  months  or  years,  and  the  patients  then  seem  to  be  well. 
After  a  time,  however,  it  is  more  difficult  to  manage,  and  other  renal  symp- 
toms are  added. 

In  some  cases  there  are  no  symptoms  for  a  long  time,  so  that  persons  appar- 
ently in  good  health  are  attacked  without  warning  by  convulsions,  coma,  delir- 
ium, or  hemiplegia.  They  may  die  in  the  first  attacks  or  live  to  go  through 
subsequent  ones. 

In  some  cases  the  only  symptoms  up  to  the  time  of  the  patient's  death  are 
gradual  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  and  disturbances  of  digestion,  the  patient 
dying  feeble  and  emaciated.  These  cases  are  hard  to  diagnosticate,  unless  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  be  low  and  a  little  albumin  present.  Otherwise 
there  is  nothing  to  draw  attention  to  the  kidneys  as  the  cause  of  the  illness. 
Loss  of  eyesight  from  nephritic  neuro-retinitis  may  be  the  first  symptom. 

The  patients  may  sufier  from  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease  for  years  be- 
fore congestion  or  degeneration  of  the  kidney  is  succeeded  by  chronic  nephritis. 

In  many  cases  the  course  of  the  nephritis  is  modified  by  the  complicating 
emphysema,  phthisis,  endocarditis,  endarteritis,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

In  speaking  of  the  different  forms  of  nephritis  it  has  been  necessaiy  to 
speak  of  the  symptoms  dependent  on  contraction  of  the  arteries  and  of  the 
condition  of  chronic  uraemia.  These  two  conditions  are  entirely  distinct,  yet 
they  are  often  described  under  the  names  of  acute  and  chronic  uraemia.  I 
think  that  it  is  very  important  to  understand  these  two  conditions  as  definitely 
as  possible. 
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Contraction  of  tlic  arteries  (acute  urjemia)  causes  involuntary  contractions 
of  groups  of  muscles,  general  convulsions,  stupor,  coma,  dyspnoea,  labored 
heart-action,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  blindness,  aphasia, 
hemiplegia,  a  high  temperature,  and  perhaps  dropsy.  Its  existence  can  be 
readilv  ap})reciated  by  the  character  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 

It  occurs  not  only  with  the  diiferent  forms  of  nephritis,  but  also  with 
antjina  i)ectoris,  jiulmonary  emphysema,  and  chronic  endarteritis. 

In  nephritis  it  is  often  developed  while  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is 
still  good,  and  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  not  diminished  until  after  the  con- 
traction of  the  arteries  is  established.  There  can  be  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  the  contraction  of  the  arteries  is  due  to  contamination  of  the  blood 
by  excrementitious  substances,  and  we  must  frankly  admit  that  the  reason  of 
the  contraction  is  as  yet  unknown.  We  know,  however,  by  a  wide  experience 
that,  when  by  the  use  of  drugs  we  can  dilate  the  arteries,  the  symptoms  de- 
pendent upon  their  contraction  will  disappear. 

In  chronic  ursemia  the  convulsions,  sudden  coma,  dyspnoea,  high  tempera- 
ture, aphasia,  hemiplegia,  and  contraction  of  the  arteries  are  absent.  The 
action  of  the  heart  and  the  pulse  are  feeble.  The  patients  pass  into  a  condition  of 
great  prostration  with  alternating  delirium  and  stupor. 

This  condition  is  developed  in  persons  who  are  passing  little  or  no  urine  or 
urine  of  low  specific  gravity.  It  evidently  is  caused  by  the  contamination  of 
the  blood  by  excrementitious  substances. 

Treatment. — The  progress  of  the  nephritis  can  apparently  be  favorably 
aifected  by  attention  to  the  diet  and  mode  of  life  and  to  climate.  As  regards 
the  diet,  the  quantity  of  sugars  and  starches  taken  .should  be  restricted  and 
the  ingestion  of  fats  encouraged.  The  use  of  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco  should 
be  discontinued.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  to  be  advised  as  long  as  the 
strength  permits  of  it.  As  regards  climate,  we  must  consult  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  patient ;  it  should  be  a  climate  where  he  eats  well,  sleeps  well,  and  feels 
well.  There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  not  remaining  in  the  same  place 
throughout  the  year. 

Disturbances  of  the  circulation,  with  dyspnoea,  vomiting,  or  cerebral 
symptoms,  are  liable  to  come  on  at  any  time.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  we 
constantly  watch  the  heart  and  arteries.  If  the  arteries  become  contracted 
and  the  pulse  tense,  we  at  once  give  potassium  iodide,  nitro-glycerin,  chloral 
hydrate,  or  opium.  If  the  heart's  action  becomes  feeble,  we  use  digitalis, 
caffeine,  or  strophanthus.  As  regards  the  use  of  opium,  it  is  apparently  safe 
and  beneficial  to  use  it  if  the  arteries  are  contracted  ;  if  they  are  not,  even  a 
very  little  opium  may  cause  poisoning  and  death.  So  with  general  convul- 
sions or  sudden  coma,  hypodermic  injections  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
of  a  grain  of  morphine  may  be  of  decided  benefit ;  and  in  protracted  con- 
traction of  the  arteries,  with  sleeplessness  and  restlessness,  one-eighth  of  a 
grain  of  morphine  every  three  hours  may  give  great  relief. 
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Puerperal  Eclampsia.  

It  is  well  known  that  women  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  dnring 
labor,  and  immediately  after  childbirth  may  develop  cerebral  symptoms, 
dropsy,  and  ansemia.  These  morbid  conditions  are  especially  frequent  in 
primiparpe,  in  young  women,  and  with  twin  pregnancies.  They  may  be 
repeated  in  several  successive  pregnancies.  They  belong  to  the  second  half 
of  pregnancy,  increase  in  severity  as  the  pregnancy  advances,  and  are  at 
their  worst  during  labor.  .  ■ 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  fatal  cases  it  has  been  found  that  some  of  the 
kidneys  show  dilatation  of  their  pelves  and  ureters.,  some  are  in  the  condition 
of  acute  degeneration,  some  are  examples  of  acute  exudative  nephritis,  some 
of  acute  productive  nephritis,  while  in  some  the  kidneys  appear  to  be  normal. 
Even  in  young  women  the  cerebral  arteries  may  be  diseased.  In  one  case  I 
found  clots  of  blood  in  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  occur  before,  during,  and  after  labor.  Rosen- 
stein  gives  121  cases  before,  260  during,  and  118  after  labor. 

In  the  cases  without  disease  of  the  kidney  the  patients  are  aufemic,  the  veins 
throughout  the  body  contain  too  much  blood,  the  arteries  are  contracted,  there 
are  muscular  twitchings,  general  convulsions  or  coma,  the  urine  is  scanty  ; 
after  the  convulsions  the  latter  may  contain  albumin. 

In  the  cases  with  exudative  or  productive  nephritis  the  only  symptoms  may 
be  scanty  and  albuminous  urine ;  or  scanty  and  albuminous  urine  with  dropsy  ; 
or  scanty  and  albuminous  urine  with  ansemia,  nausea  and  vomiting,  headache, 
blindness,  muscular  twitchings,  convulsions,  coma,  or  hemiplegia.  Some  of 
the  patients  recover ;  others  die  in  convulsions,  coma,  or  hemiplegia ;  others 
live  but  suffer  from  chronic  nephritis. 

Treatment. — While  there  have  been  many  different  opinions  as  to  the  nature 
of  puerperal  eclampsia,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uniformity  as  to  the  treatment. 
If  the  convulsions  come  on  at  about  the  natural  end  of  pregnancy,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  labor  should  be  brought  on  and  tbe  child  delivered  as  soon 
as  possible.  Apart  from  this,  the  ordinary  treatment  is  to  unload  the  veins 
and  dilate  the  arteries.  This  is  effected  by  venesection  and"  by  the  use  of 
nitro-glycerin,  chloi'al  hydrate,  opium,  and  chloroform. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  puerperal  eclampsia  it  is  of  more  practical 
use  to  watch  the  arteries  and  heart  than  to  test  the  urine  for  albumin. 

Suppurative  Nephritis. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  of  the  kidney 
itself  occurs  under  several  different  conditions  :  It  is  the  result  of  injuries ; 
it  is  due  to  emboli ;  it  occurs  without  discoverable  cause ;  it  is  secondary  to 
cystitis,  the  cystitis  being  due  to  strictures  of  the  urethra,  to  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, to  paraplegia,  to  operations  on  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  uterus,  to  gonor- 
rhcea,  or  to  enlarged  prostate.  Chronic  suppurative  pyelo-nephritis  is  often 
caused  by  the  presence  of  calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
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1.  Suppurative  Nephritis  from  Injury. — Gunshot  wounds,  incised 
or  punctured  wounds,  falls,  blows,  and  kicks,  are  the  ordinary  traumatic 
causes.  If  the  injury  be  a  very  severe  one,  it  causes  the  death  of  the  patient 
in  a  short  time ;  if  it  be  less  severe,  suppurative  inriannuation  may  be 
developed. 

The  inflammatory  process  may  be  diffuse,  so  that  the  whole  of  one  or  both 
kidneys  is  converted  into  a  soft  mass  composed  of  pus,  blood,  and  broken- 
down  tissue ;  or  it  is  circumscribed,  and  one  or  more  abscesses  are  found  in 
the  kidney  which  may  communicate  with  its  pelvis. 

Symptoms. — Rigors  mark  the  beginning  of  the  suppuration,  and  are  often 
re[)eated  through  its  course.  A  febrile  movement  is  developed  which  is  apt  to 
assume  the  hectic  character  with  sweating.  There  is  often  vomiting.  There 
may  be  very  severe  pain  referred  to  the  region  of  the  inflamed  kidneys.  The 
urine  is  diminished  or  suppressed ;  it  contains  blood  alone  or  blood  and  pus. 
In  the  bad  cases  the  patients  pass  into  the  typhoid  condition,  become  delirious, 
and  die  comatose  or  with  a  very  rapid  and  feeble  pidse.  Or  the  disease  is  pro- 
tracted, the  patients  become  more  and  more  emaciated,  and  finally  die  ex- 
hausted. In  other  cases  the  symptoms  abate,  the  urine  returns  to  its  natural 
condition,  and  the  patients  recover. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  these  cases  is  rather  surgical  than  medi- 
cal. The  external  wound  is  to  be  treated  antiseptically,  and  the  suppurative 
kidney  is  to  be  incised  or  removed,  as  may  be  necessary. 

2.  Abscesses  produced  by  Emboli. — In  ordinary  endocarditis  with 
vegetations  on  the  valves  it  often  happens  that  fragments  of  the  vegetations 
become  fixed  in  the  branches  of  the  renal  arteries.  When  this  is  the  case 
white  infarctions  are  produced. 

With  malignant  endocarditis  and  with  septicaemic  infections  emboli  find 
their  way  into  the  branches  of  the  renal  artery  and  set  up  circumscribed  foci 
of  suppurative  inflammation.  The  kidneys  become  enlarged,  and  are  studded 
with  little  white  points  surrounded  by  red  zones.  These  little  white  points 
are  formed  by  an  infiltration  of  pus-cells  between  the  tubes,  followed  by  the 
death  and  breaking  down  of  the  kidney-tissue.  The  bacteria  of  suppuration 
are  found  in  these  little  abscesses. 

Symptomis. — These  embolic  abscesses  can  liardly  be  said  to  have  a  clinical 
history.  Whatever  symptoms  may  belong  to  them  are  lost  in  those  of  the 
general  disease  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering. 

3.  Idiopathic  Abscesses. — These  occur  without  discoverable  cause. 
Only  one  kidney  is  involved.  We  find  after  death  part  of  the  kidney 
destroyed ;  the  remaining  portions  contain  abscesses ;  the  pelves  are  dilated 
and  contain  pus,  the  capsules  are  thickened,  the  suppurative  inflammation 
may  extend  to  the  surrounding  tissues  so  that  sinuses  are  formed,  and  even 
perforations  into  the  intestine  or  through  the  diaphragm.  It  is  very  difficult 
in  these  cases  to  tell  whether  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  kidney  or  in  its 
pelvis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  begin  gradually  and  are  for  some  time  obscure. 
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There  are  repeated  chills  and  irregular  febrile  movement.  The  patients  lose 
flesh  and  strength,  become  anaemic,  and  are  often  troubled  by  nausea  and 
vomiting.  There  is  more  or  less  pain  over  the  inflamed  kidney.  After  a 
time  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  so  much  dilated  as  to  form  a  tumor.  If 
the  pus  escapes  from  time  to  time  through  the  ureter,  this  tumor  will  vary  in 
size.  The  urine  at  intervals  contains  pus  and  fragments  of  broken-down  kidney- 
tissue.  If  the  suppurative  inflammation  extends,  there  will  be  sinuses  running 
behind  the  peritoneum,  or  into  the  colon,  or  upward  through  the  diaphragm. 
The  disease  is  aj)t  to  last  a  long  time.  The  patients  are  liable  to  have  a  chronic 
nepiiritis  of  the  other  kidney  or  waxy  degeneration  of  the  viscera. 

Treatment. — The  only  plan  of  treatment  is  to  cut  down  on  the  suppurat- 
ing kidney  and  treat  it  as  an  abscess,  or  to  remove  it  altogether. 

4.  Suppurative  Pyelo-nephritis  with  Cystitis. — Both  kidneys 
become  inflamed.  The  pelves  are  congested  and  coated  with  pus  or  fibrin. 
The  kidneys  are  swollen,  congested,  and  studded  with  foci  of  pus.  The 
smallest  foci  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  with  the  microscope  we  find 
collections  of  pus-cells  between  the  tubes,  with  swelling  and  degeneration  of 
the  epithelium  within  the  tubes.  The  larger  purulent  foci  look  like  white 
streaks  or  wedges  running  parallel  to  the  tubes  and  surrounded  by  zones  of 
congestion.       The  larger  abscesses  replace  considerable  portions  of  the  kidney. 

The  ureters  in  some  cases  are  inflamed,  their  walls  thickened,  their  inner 
surfaces  coated  with  pus  or  fibrin.  The  bladder  presents  the  lesions  of  acute 
or  chronic  cystitis. 

Etiolog-y. — This  form  of  nephritis  seems  to  be  always  secondary  to  a 
cystitis,  the  infection  extending  from  the  bladder  through  the  ureters  to  the 
kidneys.  The  cases  of  cystitis  in  which  a  suppurative  nephritis  is  likely  to  be 
developed  are  those  due  to  strictures  of  the  urethra,  stone  in  the  bladder,  ope- 
rations on  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  uterus,  paraplegia,  gonorrhoea,  and  enlarged 
prostate. 

Symptoms. — When  the  nephritis  occurs  with  cystitis  due  to  stone  in  the 
bladder,  strictures,  or  operations  on  the  genito-urinary  tract,  the  symptoms  are 
mucli  the  same.  The  patient  has  first  the  symptoms  belonging  to  the  cystitis  ; 
then  he  is  attacked  with  chills  followed  by  a  febrile  movement.  The  chills  are 
repeated ;  the  febrile  movement  is  irregular  and  accompanied  by  profuse 
sweating.  There  is  a  rapid  change  in  the  general  condition  of  the  patient ; 
he  .becomes  more  and  more  jjrostrated  and  emaciated  from  day  to  day.  The 
face  is  drawn  and  anxious,  the  tongue  dry  and  brown,  the  pulse  rapid  and 
feeble;  delirium  is  developed,  and  the  patient  finally  dies  in  the  septic  condi- 
tion. The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity  or  suppressed  ;  it  contains  blood, 
pus,  and  mucus  derived  partly  from  the  bladder,  partly  from  the  kidneys. 

Cases  of  suppurative  nephritis  complicating  gonorrhoea  are  fortunately  not 
common,  but  several  of  them  have  been  observed.  Murchison  describes  two 
cases,  in  both  of  which  the  cerebral  symptoms  were  very  marked — delirium, 
convulsions,  and  coma.  I  have  seen  one  such  case.  The  patient  was  a  prosti- 
tute who  came  into  the  hospital  with  a  specific  vaginitis.     After  a  few  days  she 
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developed  tlie  symptoms  of  an  acute  cystitis ;  then  after  a  few  more  days  she 
was  attaekeil  with  chills  and  a  febrile  movement,  passed  rapidly  into  the  septic 
eomlition,  and  tlicil.  At  the  autopsy  there  were  found  acute  cystitis,  pyelitis, 
and  numerous  small  abscesses  in  l)oth  kidneys. 

When  suppurative  nephritis  com})licates  the  cystitis  due  to  enlarged  pros- 
tate, the  symptoms  are  somewhat  ditlerent.  The  j)atients  are  usually  men  over 
fiftv.  They  have  generally  suffered  from  the  symptoms  of  eidarged  prostate, 
retention  of  urine,  either  constant  or  intermittent,  and  more  or  less  cystitis, 
with  i>us  and  mucus  in  the  urine.  Sometimes,  however,  no  such  history  is 
obtained ;  the  patients  assert  that  they  have  had  no  previous  bladder  trouble. 
TJie  first  symptom  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  blood  mixed  with  it,  or  the  urine  may  be  suppressed  altogether.  The 
blood  is  present  in  considerable  (piantities,  so  that  the  patients  may  seem  to  pass 
pure  blood  instead  of  urine.  The  patients  rapidly  become  prostrated  and  very 
anxious.  There  are  usually  no  chills,  and  there  may  be  no  febrile  movement. 
The  prostration  becomes  more  marked,  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble,  the  skin 
cold  and  bathed  in  jierspiration,  and  the  patients  die  in  collapse  at  the  end  of 
a  few  days.  Or,  instead  of  such  a  history,  the  patients  may  behave  as  if  they 
were  the  subjects  of  septic  poisoning. 

Prognosis. — Suppurative  nephritis  secondary  to  cystitis  is  a  very  fatal 
disease :  so  far  as  I  know,  all  the  cases  die. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  for  these  cases  is  altogether  a  preventive  one, 
directed  to  the  cystitis.  When  the  nephritis  is  once  established  we  have  no 
further  control  over  the  case. 


Tubercular  Nephritis. 

•  .  . 

The  different  portions  of  the  genito-urinary  tract — the  kidneys,  ureters, 
bladder,  seminal  vesicles,  prostate,  testicle,  uterus,  and  ovaries — may  become 
the  seat  of  a  localized  tubercular  inflammation. 

Such  an  inflammation  may  involve  one  of  these  organs  or  several.  If 
several  are  involved,  they  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  usually  the  left  side. 
The  inflammation  is  attended  with  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  the 
formation  of  tubercles.  TJie  new  tubercular  tissue  soon  dies  and  undergoes 
cheesy  degeneration. 

In  the  kidneys  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pelves  and  calyces,  and  extends  to  the  parenchyma  until  a  large  part  of  the 
organ  is  replaced  by  the  degenerated  new  tissue.  The  cheesy  masses  may 
soften  or  become  calcified,  while  the  kidney  between  them  is  converted  into 
fibrous  tissue  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  pus. 

The  other  kidney,  after  a  time,  is  apt  to  become  the  seat  of  the  exudative 
form  of  chronic  nephritis,  with  waxy  degeneration  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  tubercular  nephritis  may  be  complicated  by  tubercular  inflammation 
of  other  parts  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  by 
tubercular  peritonitis,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  general  tuberculosis. 
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The  disease  is  said  to  occur  at  all  ages ;  it  is  most  frequent  in  middle-aged 
persons.     It  occurs  twice  as  often  in  men  as  in  women. 

Symptoms. — The  urine  usually,  but  not  always,  contains  from  time  to  time 
blood,  pus,  detritus,  epithelium,  shreds  of  tissue,  and  tubercle  bacilli.  When 
the  other  kidney  has  become  the  seat  of  chronic  nephritis,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  urine  falls  and  albumin  and  casts  are  present. 

Pain,  either  continuous  or  in  paroxysms,  and  tenderness  are  often  present 
over  the  inflamed  kidney.  There  may  be  hectic  fever  with  night-sweats ;  the 
patients  gradually  lose  flesh  and  strength.  The  kidney  may  become  enlarged 
so  as  to  form  a  tumor  which  can  be  felt.  After  a  time  there  are  added  the 
symptoms  of  tubercular  inflammation  of  other  parts  of  the  genito-urinary 
tract,  of  tubercular  peritonitis,  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  of  waxy  degeneration  of 
the  viscera,  or  of  the  chronic  nephritis  of  the  remaining  kidney. 

The  disease  lasts,  as  a  rule,  for  several  years.  Most  of  the  cases  terminate 
fatally,  but  it  is  possible  for  the  inflammation  to  stop  and  for  the  patient  to  recover. 

Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  for  tubercular  nephritis  ought  to  be  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  kidney.  The  practical  difficulty  is  to  make  the  diag- 
nosis before  other  parts  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  have  become  tubercular  or 
before  the  remaining  kidney  has  become  the  seat  of  chronic  nephritis. 

We  may  hope  that  climate  and  feeding  may  have  the  same  good  efl^eets  on 
tubercular  nephritis  as  on  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Perinephritis. 

The  loose  connectiv^e  tissue  around  the  kidney  may  become  the  seat  of  sup- 
purative inflammation,  and  in  this  way  abscesses  of  considerable  size  may  be 
formed. 

Etiology. — Perinephritis  is  either  secondary  or  primary.  The  secondary 
cases  are  due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  abscesses  in  the  vicinity, 
such  as  are  formed  with  caries  of  the  spine,  pelvic  cellulitis,  puerperal  para- 
metritis, perityphlitis,  suppuration  of  the  kidney,  and  pyelo-nephritis.  The 
primary  cases  occur  after  exposure  to  cold,  after  contusions  over  the  lumbar 
region,  great  muscular  exertion,  and  without  discoverable  cause.  The  lesion  is 
said  to  complicate  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  and  small-pox.  The  disease  occurs 
both  in  children  and  adults ;  most  of  the  cases  reported  have  been  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty  years. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  connective  tissue  behind  the  kidney  seems  to  be 
the  usual  point  of  origin  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
pus  first  collects.  After  the  abscess  has  reached  a  certain  size  the  suppuration 
seems  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  spread,  and  the  pus  burrows  in  different 
directions — backward  through  the  muscles  ;  downward  along  the  iliac  fossa, 
even  as  far  as  the  perineum,  scrotum,  or  vagina  ;  forward  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  the  colon,  or  the  bladder  ;  upward  through  the  diaphragm.  The  kid- 
ney is  compressed  by  the  abscess  or  becomes  involved  in  the  suppurative  pro- 
cess.    The  soft  parts  around  the  abscess  become  thickened  and  indurated. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  begins,  as  a  rule,  with  pain  and  tenderness  referred 
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to  one  lumbar  region,  between  the  lower  border  of  the  ribs  and  the  crest  of  the 
ilinni,  sometimes  to  u  point  above  or  below  this.  At  about  the  same  time  are 
developed  repented  rigors,  a  febrile  movement  Avith  evening  exacerbations, 
sweating,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  and  prostration.  These  are  all  the  symp- 
toms for  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Then  the  skin  over  the  lumbar  region  on  one 
side  becomes  red  and  oedematous ;  the  corresponding  thigh  is  kept  flexed  and 
rigid,  for  any  movement  of  it  gives  pain.  Then  the  lumbar  region  becomes 
more  and  more  swollen  until  fluctuation  can  be  made  out,  and  finally  the 
abscess  breaks  through  the  skin.  If  such  cases  are  left  to  run  their  course,  the 
abscess  may  reach  a  very  large  size.  If  the  pus  does  not  extend  backward, 
but  in  some  other  direction,  the  symptoms  are  more  obscure,  for  the  local 
s^Tuptoms  of  an  abscess  in  the  back  are  absent. 

If  the  abscess  ruptures  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  symptoms  of  acute 
general  peritonitis  are  suddenly  developed.  If  it  perforates  into  the  colon  or 
bladder,  the  pus  is  discharged  with  the  faeces  or  the  urine.  If  the  perforation 
is  through  the  diaphragm,  there  will  be  empyema,  or  the  lung  becomes  adher- 
ent and  pus  is  coughed  up  from  the  bronchi.  As  soon  as  the  abscess  is  opened 
and  the  pus  escapes,  the  acute  constitutional  symptoms  subside. 

Trousseau  believes  that  the  inflammatory  process  sometimes  stops  short  of 
the  production  of  pus.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  there  are  no  evidences  of  the 
formation  of  an  abscess. 

If  the  abscess  ruptures  spontaneously  or  is  opened  by  the  surgeon,  the 
patient  is  likely  to  recover,  but  the  suppurative  process  may  continue  and  the 
patient  die  exhausted,  usually  with  waxy  viscera. 

Perforation  into  the  peritoneum,  the  pleura,  or  the  lung  causes  death. 

Treatment. — The  main  point  in  the  treatment  is  to  discover  the  abscess  and 
to  open  it.  The  longer  the  suppuration  goes  on  and  the  larger  the  abscess,  so 
much  the  worse  is  the  prognosis.  It  is  proper  to  explore  with  the  aspirator 
after  the  disease  has  lasted  for  a  few  days,  even  if  no  fluctuation  can  be  made  out. 

Hydronephrosis. 

Definition. — Dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney. 

Etiology. — Dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  one  or  of  both  kidneys 
can  be  produced  by  any  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  urine. 

Such  an  obstruction  mav  beo-in  during;  foetal  life,  so  that  when  the  child  is 
born  both  ureters  and  the  pelves  of  both  kidneys  arC' found  much  dilated. 
Such  children  die  soon  after  birth.  The  hydronephrosis  in  these  cases  is  due 
to  some  congenital  malformation,  but  occasionally  we  see  this  condition  in 
children  in  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  seat  of  obstruction.  It  is 
supposed  that  in  these  cases  there  exists  a  membranous  obstruction  which  is 
broken  by  the  probe  used  to  explore  the  urethra. 

In  adults  the  mechanical  cause  of  the  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  urine 
may  be  situated  in  the  urethra,  bladder,  or  uterus,  or  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
near  the  ureters.  According  to  the  position  of  the  obstruction,  either  one  or 
both  kidneys  are  affected. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  affected  kidney  are 
more  or  less  dilated ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  thin  and  shining  or  thickened. 
The  kidney-tissue  becomes  more  and  more  thinned  as  the  dilatation  goes  on, 
and  after  a  time  in  the  thinned  kidney  a  chronic  nephritis  is  set  up.  Then 
there  is  a  growth  of  new  connective  tissue  in  the  stroma  of  the  pyramids  and 
cortex  ;  in  some  of  the  glomeruli  there  is  a  growth  of  the  cells  covering  the 
capillaries,  while  other  glomeruli  are  atrophied  ;  degeneration  of  the  renal 
epithelium  and  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries  are  also  present. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  patients  suffer  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  from 
the  inconveniences  belonging  to  the  retention  of  urine.  If  the  retention  be  due 
to  stricture  of  the  urethra  or  to  disease  of  the  bladder,  the  entire  history  is 
straightforward.  Obstructions  of  the  ureters,  however,  may  give  no  evidence 
of  their  existence,  and  we  find  after  death  strictures  of  one  or  both  ureters  for 
which  we  are  unable  to  account. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  after  death  Avell-marked  hydronephrosis  of  one 
or  both  kidneys  in  patients  who  have  had  no  renal  symptoms  at  all. 

In  some  cases,  after  a  time,  there  is  developed  in  the  compressed  kidneys  a 
chronic  productive  nephritis  with  a  little  exudation.  Then  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  urine  gradually  falls  ;  a  small  cpiantity  of  albumin  and  a  few  casts  make 
their  appearance.  The  quantity  of  the  urine  remains  normal,  or  is  increased, 
or  diminished,  or  suppressed. 

The  patients  may  at  any  time  have  contraction  of  the  arteries  with  an  ele- 
vated temperature  and  cerebral  symptoms,  or  they  may  pass  into  the  condition 
of  chronic  ureeniia  with  a  feeble  pulse  and  low  temperature. 

In  other  cases  the  most  prominent  symptom  is  the  presence  of  a  tumor  in 
the  abdominal  cavity.  The  disease  is  then  usually  confined  to  one  kidney. 
The  tumor  lies  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  extendmg  upward,  downward,  and 
forward  as  it  increases  in  size,  and  pushing  the  intestines  forward  and 
to  one  side.  The  surface  of  these  tumors  may  become  inflamed,  and  adhe- 
sions formed  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  As  they  become  larger  they  give  rise 
to  much  discomfort  and  pain.  The  tumors  feel  like  cysts ;  from  time  to  time 
they  may  diminish  in  size,  with  an  increased  flow  of  urine  from  the  bladder ; 
they  are  not  movable  If  the  disease  is  caused  by  renal  calculi,  there  may  be 
well-marked  attacks  of  renal  colic  with  bloody  urine.  If  the  fluid  from  the 
tumor  be  drawn  off,  it  usually  contains  urinary  salts,  but  sometimes  it  is  only 
clear  serum.  - 

In  still  other  cases  of  hydronephorosis  a  suppurative  inflammation  attacks 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  pyelitis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hydronephrosis  is  altogether  surgical.  If 
possible,  the  cause  of  the  retention  of  urine  must  be  relieved.  If  large  cysts 
are  formed  by  the  diseased  kidney,  they  must  be  opened  or  the  kidney  removed. 

Pyelitis. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  describing  suppurative  nephritis,  that 
with  chronic  or  acute  cystitis  there  may  be  au  extension  of  the  inflammation 
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from  the  bladtler  to  the  pelves  of  the  kichieys,  with  suppurative  inflamniatiou 
of  the  pelves  aud  of  the  kidneys  themselves.  In  this  form  of  acute  pyelitis 
the  iuHammation  of  the  kidney  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  pelves. 

Calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  often  set  up  a  pyelitis,  which  will  be 
described  with  the  account  of  the  renal  calculi. 

An  acute  catarrlial   pyelitis  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  use  of  turpentine 
and  cantharides,  and  by  typhoid  fever  and  the  exanthemata.     It  lasts  but  a 
I    short  time,  and  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  of  importance. 

The  important  form  of  pyelitis  is  the  chronic  inflammation  whicii  most 
frequently  follows  cystitis,  sometimes  succeeds  hydronephrosis,  and  rarely  seems 
to  be  a  primary  inflammation.  While  in  most  cases  the  pyelitis  is  clearly 
secondary  to  the  cystitis,  it  may  very  well  hapjien  that  the  bladder  will  get 
well,  while  the  pyelitis  continues.  In  the  cases  of  pyelitis  which  follows 
pregnancy  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  the  inflammation  is  due  to  the 
temporary  hydronephrosis  or  to  the  cystitis  produced  by  dirty  catheters. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  is 
thickened,  its  stroma  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  cells,  the  layer  of  epithelium 
thickened  in  some  places,  thinned  in  others,  its  surface  coated  with  mucus  or 
muco-pus.  The  pelvis  and  calyces  are  more  or  less  dilated  ;  they  may  contain 
uric-acid  or  oxalate-of-lime  calculi,  which  have  caused  the  inflammation ;  or 
j)hosphatic  concretions,  which  are  the  result  of  it.  In  the  kidney  itself  there 
may  be  a  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the  stroma  of  the  pyramids  and  cortex, 
with  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  and  atrophy  of  the  glomeruli,  or  a  suppu- 
rative inflammation  which  may  destroy  considerable  portions  of  the  kidney. 

Symptoms. — In  the  majority  of  the  patients  the  symptoms  of  the  cystitis, 
of  the  enlarged  prostate,  or  of  the  stricture  of  the  urethra  are  j)rominent  fea- 
tures of  the  case. 

So  far  as  the  pyelitis  is  concerned,  the  patients  have  pain  and  tender- 
ness referred  to  the  position  of  the  diseased  kidney.  The  urine  from  time 
to  time  contains  blood,  mucus,  and  epithelial  cells  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney ;  later  in  the  disease  many  pus-cells  are  mixed  with  the  urine,  and 
sometimes  phosphatic  concretions.  The  urine  is  more  frequently  acid  than  is 
the  case  with  cystitis.  The  pus  may  be  discharged  continuously,  or  the  ureter 
mav  from  time  to  time  become  occluded,  and  the  urine  coming  from  the  other 
kidney  will  be  clear  until  the  obstruction  is  overcome ;  then  a  large  quantity 
of  purulent  urine  will  again  be  discharged. 

In  some  patients  the  purulent  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  continues ;  more 
or  less  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  added  ;  there  are  also  pro- 
gressive loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  hectic  fever,  chills,  waxy  degeneration  of 
the  viscera ;  and  the  patients  finally  die  exhausted  by  the  disease. 

The  distention  of  the  pelvis  may  be  so  great  as  to  form  a  fluctuating,  pain- 
ful tumor  of  considerable  size.  If  the  ureter  be  not  entirely  occluded,  the  pus 
will  escape  from  time  to  time,  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  size  of  the 
tumor. 

Occasionally,  after  a  time  the  purulent  discharge  ceases,  the  pelvis  contracts, 
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the  kidney  is  atrophied,  and  the  patients  get  well  with  only  one  useful  kidney. 
In  some  of  the  cases  the  secondary  nephritis  after  a  time  gives  symptoms. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  falls.  The  patients  lose  flesh  and  strength, 
become  ansemic,  have  more  or  less  dropsy,  and  finally  have  acute  cerebral 
symptoms  or  pass  into  the  condition  of  chronic  uraemia. 

If  phosphatic  concretions  are  formed  in  the  pelvis,  fragments  are  liable  to 
come  away  from  time  to  time  and  cause  attacks  of  renal  colic.  Or  it  is  possi- 
ble for  such  fragments  to  become  impacted  in  the  ureters  and  cause  fatal  sup- 
pression of  urine. 

HEMORRHAGIC    PYELITIS. 

Cases  characterized  by  intermittent  attacks  of  pain  over  one  kidney  and 
bloody  urine,  or  of  bloody  urine  alone,  are  of  not  uncommon  occurrence.  Only 
a  moderate  number  of  these  cases  have  found  their  way  into  print,  but  conver- 
sation with  physicians  and  surgeons  shows  the  existence  of  many  unreported 
cases.     The  symptoms  may  follow  either  a  mild  or  a  severe  course. 

The  milder  form  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  of  most  common  occurrence  in 
young  girls.  The  only  marked  symptom  is  the  appearance  in  the  urine  for 
days  or  weeks  of  red  and  white  blood-cells  and  of  epithelium  from  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney.  The  patients  may  also  suffer  from  hysteria  or  from  disturb- 
ances of  digestion.  After  one  or  more  of  such  attacks  the  patients  recover  alto- 
gether. No  treatment  is  necessary,  except  to  relieve  disturbances  o£  digestion 
and  improve  the  general  health. 

The  severe  form  of  the  disease  is  seen  both  in  males  and  females.  From 
time  to  time  the  patients  suifer  from  attacks  of  pain  referred  to  one  kidney, 
and  the  urine  contains  large  quantities  of  blood.  With  the  cystoscope  the 
blood  can  be  seen  to  come  from  the  ureter  belonging  to  the  affected  kidney. 
Some  patients  after  a  number  of  such  attacks  have  no  further  trouble  and 
recover  entirely.  In  others,  however,  the  pain  is  so  intense  or  the  loss  of 
blood  so  threatening  that  surgical  operations  have  been  undertaken  for  their 
relief,  usually  with  the  expectation  of  finding  calculi  in  the  kidney.  These 
kidneys  have  been  simply  cut  down  on  and  felt  of,  or  needled,  or  split  open, 
or  extirpated.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  recoveries  are  reported  after  each 
one  of  these  different  operative  procedures.* 

In  the  only  one  of  these  kidneys  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  after  extirpation  the  kidney-tissue  itself  was  normal  and  con- 
tained no  extravasated  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and 
calyces  was  much  thickened,  its  stroma  infiltrated  with  cells,  and  the  epithe- 
lium irregular. 

Treatment. — The  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlarged  prostate,  cystitis,  or 
other  cause  of  the  pyelitis  is  to  be  removed  as  entirely  as  is  possible.  For  the 
chronic  pyelitis  the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  an  out-of-door  life  in  a 
suitable  climate,  and  the  use  of  such  waters  as  those  of  Ems  and  Poland 

^  Senator,  Bed.  klin,  Wochensch.,  Jan.,  1891 ;  Sabatir,  Rev.  de  Chir.,  1888 ;  Schede,  Jahi:  d. 
Harnb.  Stadlkrankenhaus,  1889.  .,  . 
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Springs  are  often  of  great  service.  A  consitlerahk'  number  of  drugs  have  been 
eiuploveil  for  the  cure  of  the  pyelitis — the  mineral  acids,  the  tincture  of  the 
chloride  of  iron,  the  alkalies,  the  vegetable  astringents,  salol,  and  others.  In 
pyelitis  in  the  female  good  results  are  reported  by  JJozeman  from  opening  the 
bladder  and  washing  out  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  through  the  ureter.  If  the 
distention  of  the  pelvis  with  purulent  fluid  be  very  great,  or  if  the  kidney 
itself  undergoes  su]ipuration,  the  kidney  nuist  either  be  opened  or  removed. 
The  exact  determination  of  the  existence  of  a  pyelitis  can  be  made  with  a  cyst- 
oscope  if  pus  cau  be  seen  to  issue  from  one  or  both  ureters. 

Renal  Calculi. 

The  solid  constituents  of  the  urine  may  be  precipitated  in  the  pelves  of  the 
kidneys  in  the  form  of  sand,  gravel,  or  calculi.  The  calculi  are  formed  of  uric 
acid,  of  uric  acid  with  a  shell  of  oxalate  of  lime,  of  oxalate  of  lime,  or  of  the 
phosphates.  Calculi  composed  of  cystin  are  of  a  light-yellow  color  and  lus- 
trous, looking  something  like  beeswax  ;  they  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Calculi 
composed  of  xanthin,  of  fatty  or  saponaceous  matters,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
of  fibrin  have  been  described  in  rare  cases. 

Etiology. — Renal  calculi  are  found  in  persons  of  all  ages ;  they  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  males  than  in  females.  A  sedentary  life,  gout,  any  con- 
ditions which  produce  an  exaggerated  excretion  of  uric  acid,  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
of  phosphates,  or  of  cystin,  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pelves  of  the  kidneys,  may  act  as  causes. 

Symptoms. — Small  calculi  may  be  formed  in  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys,  be 
passed  through  the  ureters  into  the  bladder,  and  finally  escape  through  the 
urethra  without  giving  any  trouble. 

Larger  calculi,  which  are  formed  in  the  pelves  and  pass  through  the  ureters, 
cause  by  their  passage  attacks  of  renal  colic.  During  an  attack  of  renal  colic 
the  patients  have  severe  pain,  coming  on  suddenly  or  gradually,  referred  to  the 
kidney  and  ureter,  and  radiating  down  to  the  groin,  or  simply  a  diffuse  abdom- 
inal pain.  The  testicle  is  retracted,  sometimes  painful  and  swollen.  Occa- 
sionally the  pain  is  so  severe  that  the  patients  faint  or  have  general  convul- 
sions. Vomiting  or  retching  is  sometimes  frequently  repeated  and  very 
distressing.     There  may  be  a  moderate  rise  of  temperature. 

The  urine,  during  the  attack,  is  passed  frequently,  in  small  quanti- 
ties, often  with  a  good  deal  of  pain,  and  may  contain  blood.  After  the 
attack  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine  is  passed,  which  for  a  time  may  be 
bloody. 

Most  attacks  of  renal  colic  last  only  for  a  few  hours,  but  they  may  be  pro- 
tracted, with  intermissions,  for  a  number  of  days.  The  same  patient  may  have 
one  attack  or  several  attacks. 

The  calculus,  instead  of  getting  through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  may 
become  impacted.  If  the  patient  has  only  one  kidney  or  if  the  ureters  of 
both  kidneys  are  obstructed,  the  urine  is  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  patients 
die  after  a  number  of  days   in   the  condition   of  chronic  uraemia.       If  the 
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ureter  of  one  kidney  is  obstructed,    either   hydronephrosis   or   pyonephrosis 
follows. 

The  calculi,  after  being  formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  may  remain 
there.  When  this  happens  the  patient  may  never  have  any  symptoms,  nor 
any  considerable  change  in  the  kidney  ;  or  without  any  symptoms  the  kidney 
may  become  atrophied.  More  frequently  the  patients  have  repeated  attacks 
of  pain  over  one  kidney  and  bloody  urine.  After  a  number  of  attacks  they 
may  finally  pass  a  calculus.  If  the  attacks  cease  and  no  calculus  is  passed, 
we  cannot  tell  whether  the  patient  lias  a  renal  calculus  or  the  form  of  pve- 
litis  with  pain  and  bleeding  which  I  have  already  described. 

Very  often  the  presence  of  the  calculus  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is 
accompanied  with  inflammatory  changes  in  the  pelvis  or  in  the  kidney.  The 
calculus  may  cause  the  inflammation,  or  a  chronic  pyelitis  may  be  followed  by 
the  formation  of  phosphatic  concretions. 

If  there  be  chronic  pyelo-nephritis,  the  patients  have  pain  and  tenderness 
over  the  diseased  kidney,  either  continuous  or  in  attacks.  The  urine  at  inter- 
vals contains  pus  and  blood,  sometimes  fragments  of  the  calculi.  The  dila- 
tation of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  form  a  tumor  of  appreciable  size. 
The  patients  lose  flesh  and  strength,  they  have  an  irregular  fever,  they  are 
liable  to  have  chronic  nephritis  of  the  other  kidney  or  waxy  degeneration 
of  the  viscera. 

In  some  cases  the  calculus  causes  but  little  change  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  but  the  kidney  itself  becomes  the  seat  of  chronic  diffuse  nepliritis, 
with  a  little  exudation.  The  urine  then  becomes  of  low  specific  gravity  and 
contains  a  little  albumin.  The  patients  are  liable  to  attacks  of  contraction 
of  the  arteries,  with  dyspncea  or  cerebral  symptoms,  or  they  may  become 
somewhat  dropsical. 

Treatment. — To  prevent  the  formation  of  uric-acid  and  oxalate-of-lime 
calculi  we  regulate  the  diet  by  excluding  as  far  as  possible  the  starches  and 
sugars.  We  insist  on  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  patients  should 
spend  several  weeks  every  year  at  one  of  the  natural  alkaline  springs,  or,  if 
this  is  not  possible,  should  take  from  time  to  time  one  of  the  alkalies  largely 
diluted  with  water. 

The  treatment  of  the  attacks  of  renal  colic  is  directed  to  the  relief  of  the 
pain  and  to  hastening  the  passage  of  the  calculus.  The  means  usually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  are  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine,  inhalations  of 
ether  or  chloroform,  and  the  hot  bath. 

A  calculus  impacted  in  the  ureter  or  one  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  can 
be  removed  only  by  surgical  means. 

The  Cystic  Kidney. 

Cysts  are  formed  in  the  kidney  both  during  intra-uterine  and  extra- 
uterine life. 

The  congenital  cystic  kidney  is  a  very  remarkable  pathological  condition. 
There  is  enormous  enlargement  of  either  one  or  both  kidnevs  with  the  con- 
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version  of  the  tissue  of  tlio  organ  into  a  mass  of  cysts.  The  cysts  are  of  all 
sizes,  and  are  se{»arate(l  from  each  other  by  fihrons  septa  or  compressed  kid- 
ney tissne.  They  contain  a  clear,  yellow,  acid  flnid,  holding  in  solution  the 
urinarv  salts,  or  the  fluid  is  turbid  and  brown,  and  contains  blood,  uric-acid 
crystals,  and  cholestcrin.  The  cysts  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  flat 
cjiithelial  cells.  They  seem  to  be  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  tubules  and 
of  the  capsules  of  the  Malpigiiian  bodies.  As  causes  for  such  a  dilatation  are 
found  obliteration  of  the  tubes  in  the  papillse,  or  stenosis  of  the  pelvis,  uretxTs, 
bladder,  or  urethra.  Other  congenital  malformations  are  often  associated  with 
this  one. 

In  adult  life  we  find  three  varieties  of  cystic  kidney  : 

1.  In  kidneys  which  are  otherwise  normal  there  are  one  or  more  cysts 
filled  with  clear  or  brown  serum  or  colloid  matter.  These  cysts  do  not  appear 
to  interfere  at  all  with  the  functions  of  the  kidneys. 

2.  In  chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  especially  in  the  atrophic  form,  groups 
of  tubes  are  dilated.  Apparently  there  is  obstruction  of  one  or  more  of 
the  larger  tubes  in  the  pyramids,  and  this  causes  dilatation  of  a  corres- 
ponding group  of  tubes.  Such  a  dilatation  may  be  moderate  in  size,  or  it 
may  form  cysts  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

3.  Both  kidneys  are  very  much  enlarged,  and  converted  into  a  mass  of 
cysts  containing  clear  or  colored  serum  or  colloid  matter.  The  nature  of 
these  cysts  is  uncertain.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  congenital.  They  are 
sometimes  associated  with  similar  cysts  in  the  liver.  Their  clinical  history 
resembles  that  of  some  of  the  cases  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  without  exu- 
dation. The  patients  go  on  for  a  long  time  without  symptoms,  except  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  gradually  falls  and  a  little  albumin  is  occa- 
sionally present.  Finally  they  have  an  attack  of  general  convulsions  or  of 
coma,  and  die  in  a  short  time. 

New  Growths  of  the  Kidney. 

The  most  important  new  growths  of  the  kidney  are  those  which  belong  to 
the  classes  of  sarcoma  and  adenoma. 

The  Sarcomata  grow  from  the  kidney  itself  or  fropi  its  pelvis.  They 
are  composed  of  connective  tissue  with  an  excess  of  cells,  with  which  may  be 
mixed  mucous  tissue  or  muscular  tissue.  These  tumors  often  reach  a  large 
size,  and  may  grow  for  a  number  of  years  before  they  cause  death.  They 
form  a  hard  abdominal  tumor,  which  at  first  retains  the  position  and  shape 
of  the  kidney,  but  may  finally  become  so  large  as  to  occupy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

They  are  found  as  congenital  tumors,  are  rather  frequent  in  infants  and 
children,  and  are  occasionally  met  with  in  adults. 

The  Adenomata  grow  in  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  in  the  form  of  nodular 
tumors.  They  may  follow  the  papillary  or  the  tubular  type.  In  some  cases 
the  tumor  or  tumors  never  attain  any  considerable  size,  are  not  malignant, 
and  give  rise  to    no  symptoms.       In  other  cases  the  tumors  become  much 
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larger,  and  may  then  behave  like  malignant  growths.  These  large  tumors 
are  very  vascular.  The  adenomata  which  run  a  malignant  course  with  the 
formation  of  metastatic  tumors  are  often  called  carcinomata. 

Symptoms. — The  sarcomata  and  adenomata,  so  far  as  their  symptoms  are 
concerned,  may  conveniently  be  described  together.  In  both  of  them  there 
are  four  principal  symptoms :  a  tumor,  pain,  hsematuria,  and  loss  of 
nutrition. 

The  tumor  is  appreciable  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  a  sufficient  size.  While 
it  retains  the  natural  position  and  outlines  of  the  kidney  the  diagnosis  is  com- 
paratively easy,  but  as  the  tumor  becomes  larger  and  adhesions  are  formed  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  other  abdominal  tumors. 

Hematuria  is  present  at  some  time  in  the  disease  in  about  half  the  cases. 
In  some  cases  the  haemorrhage  is  excessive,  and  is  followed  by  rapid  ansemia 
and  exhaustion  ;  more  frequently  the  loss  of  blood  is  moderate,  and  sometimes 
only  to  be  discovered  under  the  microscope  ;  it  is  apt  to  recur  at  intervals  of 
days  or  weeks. 

The  pain  is  i-eferred  to  the  diseased  kidney.  It  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
symptom,  but  yet  may  occur  early  and  be  throughout  a  prominent  feature. 
It  is  apt  to  come  on  in  attacks,  and  to  radiate  downward  along  the  course  of 
the  ureter. 

Loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  troublesome  symptoms  in  some 
of  the  cases. 

The  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  surely  comes  sooner  or  later,  but  it  is  curi- 
ous in  some  cases  how  long  the  general  health  may  remain  unaifected,  and 
how  long  life  can  be  prolonged  even  with  enormous  tumors. 

Treatment. — The  same  rule  seems  to  hold  good  for  these  tumors  in  the 
kidney  as  for  the  same  tumors  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  kidney  be 
removed  while  the  growth  is  still  small,  the  prognosis  is  fairly  good.  If  it 
be  not  removed  until  the  tumor  is  large  or  until  metastatic  tumors  have  been 
formed,  the  prognosis  is  bad. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 


STOMATITIS. 


The  term  "  stomatitis  "  is  a  general  one,  indicating  the  various  kinds  of 
intiaiutnation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  inchiding  the  lips,  gums, 
cheeks,  and  ])a]ate.  When  but  one  of  these  structures  is  involved  some  other 
term  than  stomatitis  is  better  employed. 

Catarrhal  Stomatitis. 

Definition. — A  simple  superficial  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  buccal  cavity  not  attended  by  ulceration. 

Syxoxyms. — Erythematous  stomatitis  ;  Acute  stomatitis;  Simple  stomati- 
tis ;  Pultaceous  stomatitis. 

Etiology. — There  is  a  distinctly  greater  tendency  to  the  aifection  in  infants 
than  in  older  subjects.  The  causes  of  the  disease  are  various  and  often  obscure. 
They  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary,  depending  on  some  general  or 
more  remote  local  disorder.  Among  the  diverse  local  exciting  causes  are 
food  which  is  too  hot  or  too  cold  ;  certain  drugs,  as  preparations  of  arsenic, 
iodine,  bromine,  mercury,  and  lead;  corrosive  substances;  excessive  use  of 
tobacco  or  spirits ;  the  pus  from  an  alveolar  abscess  or  mechanical  irritation, 
as  from  broken  or  carious  teeth ;  in  the  case  of  sucklings,  prolonged  sucking 
at  an  empty  breast  or  an  imperfectly  developed  or  an  artificial  nipple ;  lack 
of  cleanliness  about  the  mouth  ;  the  presence  of  hair  lip,  or  cleft  palate. 
Normal  dentition  does  not  produce  any  disorder  of  the  mouth.  When,  how- 
ever, dentition  assumes  pathological  features,  it  is  not  rarely  attended  by 
catarrhal  stomatitis. 

Exposure  to  cold  must  be  recognized  as  an  occasional  cause.  Secondary 
catarrhal  stomatitis  may  depend  on  gastric  or  intestinal  derangements,  afiec- 
tions  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx,  coryza,  various  febrile  diseases,  especially 
scarlet  fever  and  measles,  and  occasionally  on  lactation,  and  on  menstruation 
or  preguamjy. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  more  frequent  than  the  difi'use  form.     The  lesions  found  may 

be  conveniently  divided  into  two  varieties.     In  the  first,  which  is  simply  an 
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erythematous  process,  there  is  bright  redness  and  dimished  secretion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  dry  and  glistening.  But  slight  swelling  occurs. 
In  the  second,  the  true  catarrhal  process,  there  is  hypersecretion  with  decided 
swelling  and  increased  heat  in  the  mouth.  The  mucous  membrane  is  gener- 
ally red,  but  may  be  whitish  from  the  accumulation  of  desquamating  epithe- 
lium. The  swollen  lining  of  the  cheeks  is  often  marked  by  the  imprint  of 
the  teeth.  The  lips  are  apt  to  be  swollen  and  tense,  and  in  bad  cases  the 
blood-vessels,  particularly  over  the  hard  palate,  are  injected.  The  mucous 
follicles  may  be  distended  and  prominent.  Slight  abrasions  or  mere  super- 
ficial ulcerations  may  occur  as  a  complication  in  bad  cases.  The  tongue  is 
somewhat  swollen,  and  indented  by  the  teeth.  Its  coating  is  white,  and  at 
first  dry,  but  later  moist.  In  stomatitis  associated  with  fever,  hypersecretion 
may  not  occur  at  all,  or  it  may  finally  give  place  to  dryness  of  the  mouth. 
The  tongue  then  becomes  red,  dry,  and  fissured,  and  the  rest  of  the  oral 
mucous  membrane  undergoes  a  somewhat  similar  change. 

With  stomatitis  is  associated  engorgement  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  the  oral   inflammation. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  vary  with  the  severity  of  the  attack. 
Apart  from  the  appearances  already  described,  the  principal  evidence  of  the 
disease  is  pain.  In  the  infant  this  is  shown  by  fretfulness  and  crying.  The 
child  makes  an  eifort  to  nurse,  but  quickly  drops  the  nipple.  In  older  children 
and  in  adults  there  is  pain  on  mastication  and  in  deglutition.  Taste  is  early 
affected.  The  secretions  of  tiie  mouth,  at  first  diminished,  may  soon  be  greatly 
increased,  and  often  become  viscid  and  ropy.  In  infants  there  is  usually 
excessive  dribbling  of  saliva.  The  breath  has  an  unpleasant  odor,  sometimes 
sweetish  and  sometimes  sour.  The  appetite  is  not  affected  in  cases  of  moderate 
severity.     More  or  less  fever  is  generally  present. 

Complications. — The  complications  of  stomatitis  are  few.  Diarrhoea 
occasionally  attends  it  in  children,  as  does  dyspepsia.  Vomiting  may  follow 
strenuous  efforts  to  loosen  and  expectorate  the  viscid  secretion.  Convulsions 
in  children  may  develop,  perhaps  the  result  of  reflex  irritation  from  the  mouth. 
The  submaxillary  glands  swell  in  severe  cases.  Eczema  of  the  chin  may  be 
set  up  by  the  overflowing  saliva.  Sometimes  severe  catarrhal  stomatitis  is 
complicated  by  the  development  of  a  single  or  a  few  superficial  ulcers,  which 
heal  as  soon  as  the  stomatitis  is  relieved. 

Diagnosis. — The  disorder  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  any  other  affection. 
It  is  only  important  to  determine  whether  the  stomatitis  is  a  primary  or  a  sec- 
ondary one. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  is  nearly  always  favorable.  Only 
in  weakly  infants  is  it  sometimes  serious,  owing  to  the  interference  caused  with 
the  ingestion  of  food.  There  is  no  fixed  limit  to  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
since  this  will  depend  upon  the  removal  of  the  cause,  but  it  seldom  lasts  over 
a  week.  Weakly  children  who  have  once  suffered  from  it  exhibit  a  great 
tendency  to  repeated  attacks  upon  the  slightest  irritation,  so  that  the  affection 
soon  becomes  chronic  in  this  way. 
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Treatment. — Pi\)phylaotic  treatment  is  u("  great  importance.  In  the  infant 
the  interior  of  the  mouth  should  be  cleansed  regularly  but  gently,  preferably 
with  absorbent  cotton.  The  nip])les,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  In  older  subjects  the  use  of  the  tooth-brush  and 
(|uill  must  not  be  neglected.  In  the  course  of  prolonged  febrile  affections 
particular  attention  nuist  be  given  to  keeping  the  mouth  frequently  moistened 
with  cool  water. 

The  treatment  of  the  attack  itself  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  cause 
whenever  this  can  be  discovered,  and  in  the  use  of  local  ap[)lications.  Food 
should  be  warm  or,  oftener,  cool,  according  to  the  sensations  of  the  patient. 
The  mouth  should  be  washed  frequently  and  carefully  with  solutions  of  boric 
acid  (1-3  per  cent.),  borate  of  sodium  (5  per  cent.),  bicarbonate  of  sodium  (5 
per  cent.),  sulphate  of  zinc  (0.5  per  cent.),  tannic  acid  (2-5  per  cent.),  salicylic 
acid  (0.5  per  cent.),  barley-water,  slippery-elm  water,  gum-water,  or  even  sim- 
ple cool  or  tepid  water.  These  solutions  may  be  conveniently  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  spray.  One  of  the  best  applications  in  obstinate  cases,  or  where 
ulceration  has  taken  place,  is  nitrate  of  silver  in  ^  per  cent,  solution.  It 
should  be  preceded  by  thorough  cleansing  of  the  mouth.  For  the  relief  of  pain 
ice  may  be  sucked  or  a  very  dilute  solution  of  cocaine  be  applied.  The 
cocaine,  however,  should  not  be  used  in  children  who  cannot  be  taught  to 
expectorate  the  solution  and  cleanse  the  mouth  afterward.  Attention  to  the 
state  of  digestion  is  usually  required.  If  a  laxative  be  indicated,  it  should  be 
in  the  form  of  small  doses  of  a  mild  saline.  If  the  stomach  be  irritable, 
minute  doses  of  silver  nitrate  are  valuable.  Muriatic  acid  in  small  doses, 
freely  diluted,  with  or  without  a  mild  vegetable  bitter,  will  be  found  to  hasten 

convalescence. 

Thrush. 

Definition. — A  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  niouth  character- 
ized by  the  development  in  it  of  a  certain  fungus  and  attended  by  slight 
inflammatory  changes. 

Syxonyms. — Parasitic  stomatitis;  Mycotic  stomatitis;  Soor  (German); 
]\Iuguet  (French) ;  Stomatomycosis. 

Etiology. — The  fungus  producing  the  aflPection  is  the  primary  cause,  and 
without  it  the  disease  would  not  exist.  There  are,  however,  certain  predispos- 
ing causes.  The  affection  is  by  far  more  common  during  the  first  weeks  of 
life,  though  it  may  occur  in  older  children  or  adults  the  subject  of  debilitated 
or  cachectic  states.  This  is  not  the  result  of  any  predilection  of  the  disease 
for  any  age,  but  rather  of  the  presence  of  conditions  favoring  its  development. 
Possibly  one  of  these  is  the  greater  degree  of  rest  of  the  mouth  and  tongue 
present  in  early  infancy  and  in  debilitated  subjects,  which  offers  the  micro- 
organisms a  greater  opportunity  to  find  a  foothold  and  to  grow.  Thrush  is 
more  frequent  in  hot  weather,  on  account  of  the  greater  ease  with  which  the 
fungus  develops  at  this  time.  The  disease  is  evidently  contagious,  and  is  con- 
sequently far  more  frequent  in  hospitals  and  homes  for  infants.  The  exact 
nature  and  source  of  the  contagion  and  the  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
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diffused  are  not  fidly  known.  It  is  certainly  transmitted  from  one  child  to 
another  by  the  mother's  nipple  or  by  an  unclean  nursing-bottle.  It  has  been 
claimed  also  that  a  child  may  be  infected  during  birth,  by  thrush  affecting  the 
vulva  of  the  mother.     This,  however,  must  be  very  unusual. 

To  what  degree  the  spores  of  the  fungus  permeate  the  air  is  not  known, 
though  it  seems  probable  that  in  infected  children's  wards  the  air  is  charged 
with  them.  A  deterioration  of  the  general  health  seems  less  a  predisposing  factor, 
per  se,  than  does  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  since  ap- 
parently perfectly  healthy  children  may  be  attacked.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
certain  that  a  falling  off  in  health  of  a  baby  may  be  attended  by  a  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane  which  renders  this  a  fit  nidus  for  the  srrowth  of  the 
fungus.  Thus,  any  severe  acute  or  chronic  illness,  improper  feeding,  imperfect 
hygienic  surroundings,  and  the  like  may  act  in  this  manner.  The  most  fre- 
quent condition  which  thus  predisposes  to  thrush  is  gastro-intestinal  disorder, 
and  the  association  between  the  two  conditions  is  often  very  intimate.  It  is 
not  certain,  however,  whether  the  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  has  any  peculiar 
causative  power. 

It  may  be  definitely  asserted  that  any  form  of  stomatitis  renders  the  lodg- 
ment and  growth  of  the  fungus  possible ;  but  the  most  common  predisposing 
alteration  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  catarrhal  stomatitis,  even  of  the  mildest 
grade. 

It  is  very  commojily  claimed  that  an  acid  state  of  the  secretion  of  the  mouth 
is  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  Experience  indicates,  however,  that 
it  will  grow  in  neutral,  or  even  slightly  alkaline  media.  The  saliva  in  this 
disease  is,  it  is  true,  acid,  but  probably  oftener  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  the 
fungus. 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — The  exact  nature  of  the  organ- 
ism— which  provisionally  may  be  called  saccharomyces  albicans — has  not  yet 
been  determined.  It  was  first  described  by  Berg  in  1843.  It  was  soon  after 
asain  described  bv  Robin  under  the  title  of  Oidium  albicans;  Hallier  called  it 
Oidium  lactis.  Grawitz  claimed  that  the  fungus  was  in  reality  the  mycoderma 
vini,  but  about  the  same  date  Reess  denied  the  truth  of  this,  and  described  it 
as  saccharomyces  albicans.  Plant  believed  it  to  be  Monilia  Candida.  It  has 
also  been  maintained  that  the  fungus  is  a  mixed  form.  It  is  decidedly  poly- 
morphic, the  form  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  media  upon  which  it  is 
cultivated.  Roux  and  Linossier  have  shown  that  there  is  a  yeast  form  made 
up  principally  of  cells  as  seen  in  the  yeast  fungus.  There  is  also  a  form  which 
is  very  largely  filamentous.  Under  certain  conditions  the  morphology  becomes 
still  more  complex.  In  the  mouth  the  fungus  produces  white  patches  resem- 
bling curdled  milk  in  color,  and  varying  from  a  pin-point  size  upward.  The 
spots  may  be  few,  or  very  numerous,  discrete  or  coalescing  to  a  great  extent. 
They  are  covered  by  epithelium  and  slightly  elevated,  and  can  be  removed 
only  with  the  exercise  of  considerable  force.  This  leaves  a  raw  surface  which 
bleeds  easily.  In  the  later  stages  the  patches  become  duller  in  color  and  are 
more  easily  removed.     Examined  more  minutely,  it  is  found  that  the  parasite 
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first  develops  and  spreads  in  the  form  of  spores  between  tlie  layers  of  epithelial 
cells.  Mycelial  threads  now  grow  outward  and,  esj)ecially,  inward  toward  the 
connective  tissue.  Tlie  mucous  membrane  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  patches 
is  smooth  and  redder  than  normal.  There  is  some  inflammatory  production 
of  new  cells,  but  without  pus.  Some  degree  of  general  catarrhal  stomatitis  is 
usually  to  be  observed. 

The  spots  occupy  principally  the  dorsum  and  edges  of  the  tongue,  but  the 
hard  palate  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  are  also  favorite  scats. 
Other  partes  of  the  mouth  may  be  involved,  and  the  growth  may  s}M'ead  to 
the  fauces  and  pharynx,  and  even  to  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  It  has  indeed 
been  found  in  various  internal  portions  of  the  body,  including  the  liver,  lungs, 
brain,  and  blood-vessels. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  vary  greatly,  and  depend  rather  upon 
the  attending  stomatitis  than  upon  the  mere  presence  of  the  parasite.  In 
intants  there  may  be  witnessed  the  same  indisposition  to  nurse  which  was 
described  as  a  symptom  of  catarrhal  stomatitis.  Swallowing  is  painful  if  the 
disea.se  extend  to  the  fauces,  and  it  may  be  impossible  if  the  oesophagus  becomes 
involved,  owing  to  the  blocking  of  its  lumen  by  the  mould.  Such  symptoms 
as  wasting,  debility,  and  the  like  are  referable  to  the  disease  with  Avhich  the 
oral  affection  is  attended.  There  is  an  exception,  however,  in  the  case  of  dis- 
turbances of  the  gastro-enteric  tract,  wdiich  are  often  apparently  due  to  the 
spread  of  the  fungus  to  this  region,  or  more  probably  to  the  swallowing  of  the 
mould  and  the  consequent  irritation  set  up  by  its  chemical  products. 

Complications. — A  rather  chronic  ulcerative  process  may  occasionally 
remain  after  the  detachment  of  the  fungus  from  some  of  the  patches.  Gastro- 
intestinal catarrh  is  a  very  frequent  complication,  as  already  stated.  Redness 
and  excoriation  of  the  parts  around  the  anus  and  the  genitals,  so  often  present 
in  thrush,  is  the  result  of  a  complicating  diarrhoea. 

Diagnosis. — At  the  outset  the  patches  on  the  tongue  look  greatly  like 
curdled  milk.  The  latter,  however,  can  at  once  be  easily  removed  by  the  finger. 
Thrush  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  any  other  disease,  and  if  there  be  any 
doubt  a  microscopic  examination  will  settle  the  matter. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — Thrush  occurring  in  a  healthy  child  and  appro- 
priately treated  offers  an  entirely  favorable  prognosis.  In  a  few  days  to  a  week 
it  should  be  well,  having  injured  the  patient  little  if  at  all.  In  greatly  debil- 
itated children  it  is  apt  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged  until  death  comes  as  a 
result  of  the  general  condition,  except  in  so  far  as  pain  has  interfered  with 
the  ingestion  of  food.  The  gravity  of  the  prognosis  is  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  eruption  and  the  youth  of  the  subject. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  As  far  as  possible, 
the  entrance  of  the  spores  must  be  prevented  by  the  strictest  cleanliness  of 
everything  which  is  to  be  put  in  the  child's  mouth.  The  free  use  of  boiling 
water  constitutes  the  best  means  for  this  end.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  also  must  be  maintained  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition  by  frequent 
washing  with  weak  alkaline  solutions. 
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If  the  disease  lias  already  commenced,  the  chief  attention  is  to  be  directed 
to  removing  the  fnngus  and  preventing  its  retnrn.  The  patches  must  be 
rubbed  away  by  the  finger,  covered  with  a  soft  wet  cloth,  in  as  gentle  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  and  tliis  procedure  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours  ;  the 
cloth  may  be  moistened  with  an  alkaline  solution,  since  this  softens  the  epith- 
elial covering.  After  the  washing  the  diseased  parts  must  be  sprayed  or  painted 
with  the  remedy  to  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  fungus.  For  this 
purpose  we  may  use  solutions  of  borax  (20  grs.  to  the  ounce),  hyposulphite  of 
sodium  (20  grs.  to  the  ounce),  boric  acid,  salol,  salicylate  of  sodium  (20  grs. 
to  the  ounce) ;  permanganate  of  potash,  bicarbonate  of  sodium  (30  grs.  to  the 
ounce),  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Borax  and  honey  is  a  remedy  much 
employed.  It  is  better,  however,  to  dissolve  the  borax  in  glycerin,  since 
saccharine  substances  may  favor  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Such  constitutional  treatment  must  be  given  as  is  indicated  by  the  general 
health  of  the  patient  or  by  the  nature  of  any  other  malady  present.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  diminish  the  amount  of  sugar  and  starch  in  the  food,  in  order 
to  avoid  fermentation  and  increase  of  acidity,  which  furnish  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  the  micro-organisms.  Such  dietetic  treatment, 
combined  with  the  employment  of  alkaline  washes  for  the  mouth,  will  effect- 
ually prevent  the  increase  of  acidity  of  the  secretions. 

Aphthous  Stomatitis. 

Definition. — An  inflammatory  affection  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  small  scattered  yellowish-white  or  grayish- 
white  patches  or  very  superficial  ulcers. 

Synonyms. — Aphthae;  Canker;  Vesicular  stomatitis  ;  Follicular  stomati- 
tis ;  Herpetic  stomatitis. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  much  more  common  in  children  up  to  the  age 
of  the  second  dentition.  Imperfect  hygiene  of  any  sort,  with  its  debilitating 
influences,  seems  to  predispose  to  the  affection.  Constitutional  debility  or  that 
resulting  from  overwork,  pregnancy,  lactation,  or  severe  prolonged  illness  acts 
in  the  same  manner.  Such  acute  diseases  as  measles,  malaria,  acute  gastro-in- 
testinal  catarrh,  pneumonia,  and  scarlet  fever  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
aphthae.  Toward  the  close  of  wasting  diseases,  such  as  phthisis  or  cancer,  and 
especially  it  has  seemed  to  me  when  the  abdominal  organs  are  involved,  aphthae 
are  apt  to  appear,  and  to  prove  intractable.  Often,  however,  the  affection  de- 
velops in  persons  apparently  in  perfect  health.  The  season  of  the  year  has  been 
claimed  to  exert  some  influence  in  its  production,  since  summer  and  autumn 
seem  to  produce  the  greatest  number  of  cases.  Excessive  humidity  of  the  air 
has  been  supposed  to  produce  it,  since  inundations  have  sometimes  been  fol- 
lowed by  epidemics  of  the  affection.  Various  local  irritations  have  been 
assigned  as  causes.  Prominent  among  them  is  teething,  but  whether  the 
association  is  causal   or  merely  accidental  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — The  exact  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion has   not  been   accurately  determined.     Bacteriological  studies  have  not 
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shown  the  presence  of  any  characteri.^tio  micro-organism.  Arguments  have 
been  advanced  in  favor  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the  disease 
has  also  been  spoken  of  as  identical  with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  cattle, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  this  theory.  It  has  been  claimed 
tiiat  the  ulceration  is  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  follicles.  The 
counter-claim  lias  likewise  been  made  that  this  is  impossible,  since  the  dis- 
ease appears  in  parts  of  the  mouth  where  there  are  no  such  follicles.  Some 
writers  state  that  the  lesion  is  a  solid  exudation  in  the  mucous  membrane  just 
below  the  epithelium,  while  others  claim  that  the  initial  stage  is  the  formation 
of  a  vesicle.  From  this  latter  point  of  view  aphthje  is  of  nervous  origin  and 
closely  allied  to  herpes  flicialis.  The  difriculty  of  detecting  the  vesicles  in  the 
mouth  is  readily  explained  by  the  differences  in  the  conditions  there  and  on 
the  face  respectively.  Strictly  speaking,  the  lesion  is  not  an  ulcer,  since  no 
pus  is  produced.  This  has  been  urged  strongly  by  Bohn.  The  lesions  may 
develop  in  any  part  of  the  mouth,  although  the  most  common  situation  is  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lower  lip.  They  may  extend  into  the  pharynx,  although 
this  is  rare.  The  patches  of  aphthse  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin-head  to 
that  of  a  split  pea,  and  are  for  the  most  part  discrete,  though  two  or  more 
closely  adjacent  spots  may  fuse.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  disease  assumes 
a  confluent  type.  This  form  has  been  described  as  occurring  particularly 
during  pregnancy  or  epidemically  after  inundations,  but  is  not  confined  to 
these  conditions.  The  aphthous  lesion,  as  first  observed,  consists  of  a  small 
elevation  of  the  epithelium  with  a  red  margin  and  a  whitish  centre.  It  can 
be  barely  perceived  by  the  finger.  There  is  present  hypersemia  and  cellular 
proliferation.  In  about  twenty-four  hours  the  papule  loses  its  epithelial  cov- 
ering, and  a  small  oval  whitish  or  creamy  patch  is  left,  surrounded  by  a  red 
margin.  The  ulcer,  as  it  is  called,  is  level  with  the  surface,  though  its 
swollen  edges  may  make  it  appear  slightly  excavated.  In  a  few  days  the  mass 
forming  the  central  part  of  the  patch  has  been  encroached  upon  and  lifted  up 
above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane  by  the  newly-formed 
epithelial  layer,  and  disappears  ;  or  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  has  gradually  receded, 
a  clean-cut  sore  uncovered  by  epithelium  has  been  left,  and  this  has  gradually 
been  covered  by  a  new  epithelial  coating  spreading  from  the  periphery.  No 
scar  remains. 

Symptomatolog-y, — A  certain  degree  of  catarrhal  stomatitis  always  pre- 
cedes the  development  of  the  aphthous  patches.  Sometimes,  too,  the  appear- 
ance of  these  is  preceded  by  such  constitutional  symptoms  as  feverishness,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  evidences  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbance.  This,  however,  is 
unusual  except  in  severe  cases,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  such  symptoms 
are  at  all  connected  with  the  oral  affection.  The  amount  of  systemic  disturb- 
ance varies  a  great  deal.  Restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  fretfulness  may 
appear  in  infants,  together  with  a  moderately  increased  secretion  of  saliva. 
Slight  fever  is  common.  In  the  confluent  type  the  Constitutional  symptoms 
may  be  severe.  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  may  be  present,  perhaps  due  to  the 
extension  of  the  process  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the  typhoid  state 
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may  be  developed.  Pain  is  usually  the  most  prominent  symptom,  since  the 
sjiots  are  extremely  tender  to  the  touch.  It  may  even  exist  to  such  a  degree 
that  nourishment  in  the  case  of  infants  is  greatly  interfered  with.  When 
aphthae  appear  in  the  later  stages  in  wasting  diseases  they  may  add  to  the 
suffering,  and  hasten  the  fatal  result  by  their  interference  with  taking  food. 

Complications. — The  preceding  catarrhal  stomatitis  is  rather  a  symptom 
of  the  disease  than  a  complication.  Rarely  ulcerous  stomatitis  is  added  as  a 
complication.  Herpes  of  the  lips  sometimes  occurs.  Whether  gastro-intes- 
tinal  catarrh  is  a  cause  or  a  complication  is  undecided. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  discrete  form  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  presence  of 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  at  their  junction 
with  the  lips  arouses  the  suspicion  of  a  concealed  aphthous  ulcer.'  The  con- 
fluent form  may  sometimes  resemble  diphtheritic  inflammation,  but  close  in- 
spection or  a  day  of  waiting  will  probably  discover  the  difference,  as  isolated 
aplithous  ulcers  are  apt  to  appear  here  and  there.  Aphthse  may  simulate 
ulcerous  stomatitis.  The  latter  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  foyl  breath  and 
the  tendency  to  heemorrhage  and  to  breaking  down  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
besides  its  primary  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  in  the  discrete  form  is  entirely 
good.  The  disease  seldom  lasts  longer  than  ten  days  at  the  outside,  and 
generally  not  more  than  from  four  to  seven  days.  In  greatly  debilitated  sub- 
jects the  affection  may  become  almost  chronic,  owing  to  repeated  relapses. 
Some  persons  appear  to  be  particularly  prone  to  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  cure  of  the  confluent  form  is  more  difficult,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  primary  disorder.  This  variety  often  lasts  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

Treatment. — As  in  catarrhal  stomatitis,  it  is  well  to  commence  treatment 
with  a  mild  saline  laxative.  Any  gastric  or  intestinal  derangement  should 
be  appropriately  treated.  Locally,  the  same  care  for  cleanliness  should 
be  employed  as  was  recommended  for  catarrhal  stomatitis.  Ice  or  cold 
water  or  demulcent  lotions  give  relief.  Distinct  benefit  can  be  obtained 
from  the  application  of  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Sulphate  of 
copper  may  be  employed  in  the  same  manner.  These  caustics  should  be 
applied  with  care,  or  the  ulceration  produced  may  be  more  entensive  than 
the  original  lesion.  Permanganate  of  potash  in  1  per  cent,  solution,  carefully 
painted  upon  the  individual  spots,  has  been  highly  praised  by  Baginski.  A 
saturated  solution  of  iodoform  in  ether  has  proved  in  my  hands  a  valuable 
application  in  many  cases.  Excellent  results  may  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
bination of  borax  and  chlorate  of  potash  in  a  jDOwder,  of  which  a  luinute  portion 
is  placed  in  the  month  frequently  during  the  day ;  or  either  drug  may  be  admin- 
istered in  solution.  Chlorate  of  potash  may  be  given  internally  as  well,  since 
it  is  excreted  by  the  saliva,  and  thus  comes  in  constant  contact  Avith  the  ulcers. 
Other  substances  recommended  are  sulphate  of  zinc  (20  grains  to  the  ounce) ; 
boric  acid  (5  grains  to  the  ounce);  carbolic  acid  (5  grains  to  the  ounce);  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  (1  grain  to  the  ounce) ;  and  astringent  lotions  of  various  sorts. 
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Solutions  of  cocaine  may  be  employed,  though  with  care,  when  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  ulcers  is  very  great.  In  the  confluent  form  tonic  and  supjiorting 
treatment  is  sometimes  indicated. 

Ulcerous  Stomatitis. 

Definition. — An  affection  of  the  month  characterized  by  extensive  ulcer- 
ation, situated  principally  upon  the  gums,  but  spreading  by  auto-infection  to 
other  parts  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane. 

Synonyms. — Ulcerative  stomatitis ;  Ulcero-membranous  stomatitis ;  Phleg- 
monous stomatitis  ;  Stomacace ;  Putrid  sore-mouth. 

Etiolog-y. — There  are  a  number  of  ]>redispusing  factors.  Sex  is  without 
much  iniiuence,  but  age  is  important.  The  disease  is  very  unusual  before  the 
age  of  four  years,  and  is  most  frequent  betw^een  that  of  four  and  ten  years.  It 
is  much  rarer  after  this  period,  but  may  develop  in  adults,  particularly  among 
soldiers  in  camps  and  garrisons  where  it  sometimes  occurs  epidemically.  It  is 
seen  most  fr«][uently  in  the  damp  weather  of  spring  and  autumn.  Improi)er 
feeding,  insufficient  ventilation,  filth,  imperfect  clothing,  and  similar  unfavorable 
hygienic  conditions  are  powerful  predisposing  causes.  General  feebleness  of 
constitution,  as  in  rickets,  syphilis,  and  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  the  debilitated 
health  following  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  acts  in  the  same  manner.  This  is 
very  true  of  the  exanthemata,  pertussis,  pneumonia,  and  malaria.  There  is  an 
individual  propensity  to  the  disease  in  some  cases,  so  that  an  attack  comes  on 
after  any  slight  illness  or  even  in  apparently  perfect  health. 

Certain  drugs  are  capable  of  producing  it.  This  is  true  to  some  extent  of 
lead,  copper,  and  phosphorus,  but  particularly  so  of  mercury.  Whether  or 
not  contagion  is  an  etiological  factor  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  evi- 
dence is  strong,  hoAvever,  in  favor  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease. 
Besides  the  causes  mentioned,  which  may  be  denominated  general  or  systemic, 
a  local  cause  is  required,  and  consists  in  some  disordered  condition  of  the  oral 
mucous  membrane.  This  may  be  produced,  perhaps,  by  a  mechanical  irri- 
tation, the  presence  of  caries  of  the  teeth  or  of  tartar  upon  them,  the  excre- 
tion of  mercury  through  the  mouth,  chronic  hyperaemia,  prolonged  catarrhal 
stomatitis,  or  the  action  of  some  infection  of  unknown  nature,  since  no  specific 
microbe  has  been  discovered.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  ulcerous  stomatitis  does 
not  occur  unless  there  are  teeth.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  allowing  the  presence  of  fermenting  or  putrefying  particles  in  the 
interstices,  may  often  serve  as  at  least  a  predisposing  cause. 

Pathology. — The  process  always  commences  at  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  free  border  of  the  gums,  generally  of  the  lower  jaw  and  upon  one  side, 
especially  the  left,  according  to  Bohn.  Thence  it  extends  to  the  lips,  cheeks, 
and  edges  of  the  tongue,  but  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  }>arts 
posterior  to  it  escape.  The  first  step*  is  hyperaemia  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  swelling  from  the  inflammatory  exudation.  Soon  the  gums  become 
loosened  from  the  teeth,  and  often  somewhat  everted  and  bleed  easily.  The 
upper  free  edge  rapidly  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  yellowish  line, 
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indicating  ulceration,  which  rapidly  broadens,  and  may  involve  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  gums.  It  may  extend  sufficiently  in  depth  to  invade  the  bone 
and  cause  its  necrosis  and  loss  of  the  teeth.  The  ulcers  wliich  may  meantime 
have  formed  on  the  lips  and  cheeks  often  reach  considerable  dimensions.  Their 
edges  are  not  materially  thickened,  although  the  whole  surrbunding  mucous 
membrane  is  commonly  much  swollen.  The  centre  of  the  ulcer  is  covered 
with  a  soft  grayish  substance. 

Histologically,  the  process  is  one  of  molecular  necrosis,  with  abundant 
small-celled  infiltration  in  the  surrounding  parts.  Numerous  bacteria  are  pres- 
ent, but  none  which  can  be  called  specific.  The  dead  tissues  show  the  forms 
of  very  few  cells,  but  rather  a  granular  detritus  and  some  pus  corpuscles.  As 
recovery  takes  place,  the  yellowish  detritus  is  removed  and  a  new  epithelial 
covering  forms. 

Symptomatology. — There  are  no  general  symptoms  which  precede  the  local 
ones.  A  very  fetid  or  gangrenous  odor  to  the  breath  and  a  profuse  secretion  of 
saliva  are  among  the  earliest  symptoms,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  patho- 
logical lesions  already  described,  and  which  inspection  reveals.  The  saliva  is 
commonly  tinged  with  blood.  The  tongue  is  swollen  and  the  lining  of  the 
cheeks  is  often  puffy.  There  is  pain  upon  taking  nourishment,  and  young 
children  may  refuse  food  entirely.  The  general  symptoms  are  usually  slight, 
and  there  is  only  ni(^>derate  fever.  The  child  often  becomes  fretful,  sleeps 
badly,  and  may  lose  flesh.  In  mercurial  cases  there  is  often  a  metallic  taste  in 
the  mouth. 

Complications. — Swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands  is  so  common  as  to 
be  with  equal  propriety  designated  a  symptom.  Suppuration  in  them  rarely 
takes  place.  An  offensive  diarrhoea  may  occur,  }>ossibly  the  result  of  swallow- 
ing the  secretions  from  the  ulcers.  Nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  produced  in 
the  same  manner.  Aphthae  may  complicate  the  stomatitis.  Gangrenous  stoma- 
titis may  sometimes  develop. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  can  scarely  be  mistaken  for  any  other.  Aphthae 
upon  the  free  border  of  the  gums  might  be  confounded  with  ulcerous  stomati- 
tis in  the  early  stages,  but  the  diagnosis  could  not  be  long  in  doubt.  More- 
over, aphthae,  if  confluent,  may  spread  to  the  pharynx.  The  patches,  too,  are 
more  superficial.  Noma  is  distinguished  by  extensive  induration  and  tumefac- 
tion of  the  cheek  and  by  the  presence  of  blackened  sloughing  tissue. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — Uninterfered  with,  the  disease  lasts  for  a  variable 
time,  perhaps  months.  When  the  cause  is  persistent,  as  in  rickets  and  syphi- 
lis, the  process  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  It  has  a  tendency  to  spread  rather 
than  to  recover  of  itself.  Sometimes  it  assumes  a  mildly  chronic  form  from  the 
outset.  Under  treatment  the  prognosis  is  excellent,  and  the  disease  disappears  in 
a  week  or  ten  days,  unless  it  has  involved  the  bone.  Recurrences  of  the  affec- 
tion are  common.  Death  may  occasionally  occur  in  bad  cases  as  the  result  of 
exhaustion,  but  it  depends  rather  on  a  primary  condition  of  malnutrition. 
Death  may  also  result  from  the  development  of  noma  as  a  complication. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic  treatment  consists  in  removing  all  possible  pre- 
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disposing  and  exciting  causes  by  attemling  to  the  general  liealtli  in  every  way, 
l)v  avoiding  possible  infection  by  persons  already  attacked,  and  by  keeping  the 
oral  nuicons  membrane  in  a  healthy  state.  For  tiie  actual  treatment  of  the 
disease  almost  a  specific  is  found  in  chlorate  of  potash.  This  may  be  used  in 
the  form  of  lotions  of  the  strength  of  from  15  or  20  grains  to  the  ounce,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  should  be  given  internally.  The  proper  dose  for  a  child 
of  five  years  of  age  is  about  3  grains  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  may  be 
administered  in  such  a  form  as  the  following: 

I^.  Potassii  chloratis,  2^j  ; 

Tr.  cinchonae  comp., 
Syr.  zingiberis. 

Aquae  pune,  da.  fsj.-  M 

Sig.  A  teaspoonful  in  water  every  3  or  4  hours. 

Tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  it  for 
its  tonic  effect.  Under  the  administration  of  chlorate  of  potash,  improvement 
begins  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  as  shown  by  the  marked  decrease  in 
the  salivation,  and  within  a  week  all  the  symptoms  will  generally  have  disap- 
peared. The  treatment  must,  however,  be  continued  for  some  time  to  guard 
against  relapses.  In  more  chronic  cases  chlorate  of  potash  sometimes  fails. 
Good  results  may  then  be  had  from  the  local  employment  of  such  agents  as 
solutions  of  thymol,  salycilic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  boric  acid,  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Probably  the  best  of  these  are  the  last  two.  The 
former  in  the  strength  of  3  grains  to  the  ounce  may  be  applied  frequently  with 
a  brush  ;  the  latter,  in  a  solution  of  20  or  more  grains  to  the  ounce,  can  be 
jiainted  carefully  on  only  the  affected  parts  several  times  a  week.  All  carious 
teeth  or  portions  of  necrosed  bone  must  be  removed  or  ulceration  may  persist. 
Tonic  treatment  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  order  to  prevent  relapses. 

Membranous  Stomatitis. 

Definition. — A  form  of  inflammation  of  the  mouth  characterized  bv  the 
formation  of  a  pseudo-membrane  upon  the  mucous  surface  which  leaves  an 
ulcer  when  removed. 

Synonyms. — Diphtheritic  stomatitis  ;  Croupous  stomatitis. 

Etiolog-y. — The  disease  is  unusual,  and  owes  its  causation  to  one  of  several 
factors,  the  commonest  of  which  is  diphtheria.  The  lesion  is  then  almost 
always  secondary  to  diphtheritic  inflammation  elsewhere  in  the  body,  although 
I  have  occasionally  noted  primary  diphtheria  of  the  mouth,  and  similar  cases 
have  been  recorded  by  others.  Some  writers  describe  a  form  as  "  croupous," 
secondary  to  a  non-diphtheritic  pseudo-membranous  affection  of  the  fauces. 
The  term  "  croupous "  is  certainly  a  misnomer.  Whether  or  not  there  is 
actually  a  difference  between  these  forms  is  still  uncertain.  From  the  stand- 
point of  pathological  anatomy  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any,  except  in  so 
far  as  that  a  specific  germ  may  produce  the  diphtheritic  affection. 
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In  the  category  of  membranous  stomatitis  can  also  best  be  included  cases 
which  result  from  the  action  of  caustic  fluids  upon  the  mouth. 

Pathology. — In  the  diphtheritic  form  there  is  injection  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  pseudo-membrane  appears  upon  it. 
This  remains  several  days  and  then  separates,  leaving  a  superficially  ulcer- 
ated surface.  The  pseudo-membrane  may  become  detached  in  mass  or  may 
slowly  disintegrate.  It  consists  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  with  leucocytes, 
which  is  situated  in  the  mucosa,  and  which  has  undergone  a  coagulation-necro- 
sis. It  may  involve  only  the  superficial  epithelial  layers,  but  if  more  deeply 
situated,  it  will  seem  rather  within  the  mucous  membrane,  can  only  be  removed 
with  difficulty,  and  leaves  a  bleeding  surface  behind  it.  When  thus  artificially 
removed,  it  is  apt  to  re-form.  The  most  frequent  situation  of  secondary  diph- 
theritic stomatitis  is  the  tongue,  and  after  this  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  gums.  In 
primary  diphtheritic  stomatitis  the  lips  are  generally  first  attacked,  and  after 
this  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  characteristic  micro-organisms  of  diph- 
theria are  of  course  present. 

Ill  those  cases  due  to  the  action  of  hot  or  caustic  liquids  there  is  a  sudden 
production  of  a  pseudo-membrane  by  the  coagulation  and  consequent  killing 
of  the  surface  layers,  whence  the  necrosis  extends  inward.  Other  cases  of 
membranous  stomatitis  have  been  described  in  which  the  method  of  origin  was 
entirely  obscure.  Such,  for  instauce,  is  the  case  reported  by  Bax,  in  which 
the  attacks  of  this  condition  recurred  at  intervals  during  twenty-five  years. 

Symptomatolog-y. — Some  degree  of  catarrhal  stomatitis  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  diphtheritic  stomatitis.  Salivation  is  nearly  always  present. 
The  odor  of  the  breath  is  fetid.  Slight  or  even  severe  haemorrhage  may  take 
place.  There  are  decided  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
below  the  jaw.     The  appearances  in  the  mouth  have  already  been  described. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  confluent  aphthae  and 
from  ulcerous  stomatitis.  Tlie  diagnostic  symptoms  have  already  been  described 
in  considerino;  these  two  affections. 

Prognosis. — In  membranous  stomatitis  secondary  to  diphtheria  of  the 
pharynx,  the  affection  of  the  mouth  is  an  indication  of  the  intensity  of  the 
process,  and  the  prognosis  is  very  grave.  In  the  primary  diphtheritic  form  the 
prognosis  is  less  grave.  In  those  cases  dependent  upon  local  irritants  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  and  as  regards  the  lesion  of  the  mouth  merely,  favorable,  unless  the 
destruction  has  been  very  extreme. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  diphtheritic  variety  is  that  of  diphtheria 
of  the  pharynx.  The  removal  of  the  pseudo-membrane  and  the  application  of 
some  of  the  numerous  agents  advised  for  use  in  the  throat  are  to  be  recom- 
mended where  the  patient  seems  to  be  suffering  more  from  the  local  process 
than  from  general  infection. 

In  forms  not  dependent  upon  a  specific  virus  it  may  be  advisable  to  use 
astringent  lotions  for  the  ulceration  remaining  after  the  pseudo-membrane  has 
been  removed. 
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Bednar's  Aphth-e. 

Allied  to  uk'orous  stoiuatitis  in  so  tar  that  ulceration  is  present,  but  widely 
differing  from  it  in  every  other  particular,  is  the  affection  known  as  Bednar's 
aphtlue. 

Definition. — Superficial  ulcers,  generally  one  or  two  in  number,  which  form 
upon  the  hard  or  soft  palate  in  early  infancy. 

Synonym. — Piacques  pterygoidiennes. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  seen  only  up  to  about  six  weeks  of  age.  Prob- 
ably several  different  factors  may  act  as  the  cause  of  the  ulcers.  Among  them 
are  the  development  of  milium  on  the  palate,  followed  later  by  ulceration  and  the 
occurrence  of  retention  cysts  terminating  in  the  same  way.  The  connnonest  cause 
of  Bednar's  aphthse  is,  however,  mechanical  injury.  This  may  be  the  result 
of  the  impingement  of  an  artificial  nipple  upon  the  hard  palate,  or  the  mere  act 
of  suckling  by  a  child  who  already  has  catarrhal  stomatitis;  but  far  more  fre- 
quently it  has  been  proved  to  be  the  result  of  rough  washing  of  the  mouth  by 
the  nurse's  finger.  Careful  experiments  made  by  at  least  two  different  inves- 
tigators have  proved  that  children  in  whom  the  toilet  of  the  mouth  was  not 
practised  rarely  developed  the  disease. 

Another,  and  evidently  quite  different,  affection,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
prognosis  at  least,  has  been  described  by  Parrot  and  others.  In  this  the  ulcers 
are  situated  as  described,  but  occur  only  in  children  who  are  suffering  from 
great  inanition. 

Patholog-y. — The  first  stage  of  the  lesion  consists  in  injection  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a  grayish  exudation,  and  then  by  the  for- 
mation of  superficial  ulceration.  The  ulcers  are  situated  on  the  hard  palate  or 
on  that  and  the  soft  palate.  In  the  cases  described  by  Parrot  the  ulceration  ex- 
tended more  deeply,  and  even  involved  the  bone. 

Symptomatology. — The  only  symptom  produced  is  pain,  shown  by  disin- 
clination to  nurse.     Failure  of  nutrition  may  follow  as  a  result  of  this. 

Complications. — Thrush  sometimes  complicates  the  disorder.  Gastro- 
intestinal disturbance  may  develop. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  other  affection. 
The  suggestion  of  hereditary  syphilis  may  occur,  but  is  refuted  by  the  ante- 
cedents and  by  the  associated  symptoms  of  the  case. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  nearly  always  favorable,  the  tendency  of  the 
ulcers  being  to  heal.  If  they  last  too  long,  the  child  may  die  from  the  inter- 
ference with  proper  nourishment  or  from  some  complication.  The  prognosis 
of  cases  such  as  those  described  by  Parrot  is  very  unfavorable,  the  ulcers  run- 
ning a  chronic  course  and  rarely  healing. 

Treatment. — This  is  entirely  negative.  If  the  cause  be  removed,  the 
ulcers  will  promptly  heal.  If  they  seem  at  all  slow  in  doing  this,  they  may  be 
touched  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Simple  Ulceration  of  the  Mouth. 
The   very    distinctive   aj^pearance   and    course    of   the   affections   already 
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described  leave  unconsidered  some  other  forms  of  ulcers  of  the  mouth. 
Among  these  is  the  development  of  a  single  or  a  few  ulcers,  sometimes  con- 
secutive to  catarrhal  stomatitis,  sometimes  the  result  of  injury  by  a  tootli  and 
the  like,  and  which  have  neither  the  seat  nor  the  severity  of  those  of  ulcerous 
stomatitis,  nor  present  the  complex  of  symptoms  of  aphthae.  These  ulcers 
are  superficial  and  somewhat  painful,  and  disappear  readily  when  the  cause  is 
removed. 

Perhaps  best  mentioned  in  the  same  connection  is  the  Assuring  at  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  with  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  epithelium  here.  This 
resembles  the  Assuring  of  congenital  syphilis.  It  gives  rise  to  some  pain. 
An  epidemic  of  it  was  described  by  Lemaitre,  and  the  disease  was  named  "  la 
perleche,"  from  the  disposition  of  the  patients  to  lick  the  painful  spots'. 

Gangrenous  Stomatitis. 

Definition. — An  affection  of  the  mouth  characterized  bv  gangrenous  destruc- 
tion  of  the  gum  and  inner  surface  of  the  cheek,  which  spreads  rapidly  and  is 
commonly  fatal. 

Synonyms. — Cancrum  oris;  Noma;  Gangrene  of  the  mouth. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  a  rare  one,  even  in  hospital  practice.  Certain 
factors  exercise  a  powerfully  predisposing  influence.  Decidedly  more  females 
are  attacked  than  males.  It  has  been  observed  in  adults  and  in  infants,  but  is 
much  more  frequent  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  years.  It  apjiears  to  be 
more  common  in  damp  countries,  such  as  Holland.  More  cases  are  met  with 
in  spring  and  autumn,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  season  itself  exerts  any 
influence.  Some  previous  deterioration  of  the  health  is  a  requisite  etiological 
factor,  as  the  disease  does  not  occur  in  healthy  subjects.  Any  improper  hygienic 
surroundings  may  be  sufficient  to  determine  its  occurrence.  The  previous  exist- 
ence of  chronic  or  acute  disease  may  bring  on  noma  in  a  similar  way.  This  is 
especially  true  of  infectious  diseases,  but  particularly  of  measles,  since  prob- 
ably more  than  half  the  cases  of  gangrenous  stomatitis  are  preceded  by  this 
disease.  Malaria  is  a  frequent  predisposing  cause  in  India.  Local  changes  in 
the  mucous  membrane  may  act  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Consequently  ulcerous 
stomatitis  is  at  times  followed  by  noma,  and  aphthse  has  also  preceded  it. 

The  question  as  to  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  even  yet  deter- 
mined. Cases  arise  spontaneously  in  which  it  seems  impossible  for  the  affection 
to  have  been  imparted  by  contagion.  On  the  other  hand,  several  cases  have 
sometimes  developed  in  one  family  or  in  a  hospital. 

Pathology. — The  disease  almost  always  attacks  both  the  cheek  and  the  ad- 
jacent gums.  Occasionally  only  the  cheek  or  only  the  gums  are  affected.  Very 
rarely  the  disease  is  bilateral.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  mode  and 
place  of  starting,  owing  to  the  great  rapidity  of  development.  It  is  at  least  cer- 
tain that  it  is  nearlv  alwavs  the  mucous  membrane  which  is  first  attacked, 
although  some  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  disease  began  in  \\\q 
substance  of  the  cheek.  The  process  probably  commences  as  a  bleb  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  or  the  junctions  of  it  with  the  lips  or  gums. 
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This  is  rarely  seeu,  since  it  speedily  changes  into  an  nicer  with  a  dark-grayish 
sloughing  snrface  which  is  accompanied  by  diffnse  swelling  of  the  cheek.  The 
ulceration  immediately  or  after  a  day  or  so  becomes  gangrenous,  is  covered  with 
a  brownish  eschar,  and  spreads  rapidly  in  all  directions,  including  that  of  depth. 
The  cheek  soon  presents  a  well-defined  indurated  nodule  in  its  substance,  and 
the  skin  over  this  becomes  tense  and  red,  then  livid,  and  finally  blackish.  The 
discoloration  and  induration  spread,  a  bleb  often  forms  externally  over  the  posi- 
tion of  deepest  ulceration  within  the  mouth,  and  the  skin  of  the  cheek  finally 
breaks.  At  last  this  gangrenous  spot  meets  the  similar  an^a  upon  the  inside, 
and  the  perforation  is  complete.  The  process  now  extends  and  eats  away  the 
cheek,  while  meantime  the  changes  within  the  mouth  often  extend  rapidly. 
The  teeth  may  be  loosened,  the  bones  become  necrotic  and  portions  of  them 
drop  out ;  the  tongue,  lips,  palate,  eye,  nose,  and  even  the  ear,  may  be  event- 
ually involved.  The  rapidity  of  the  changes  described  varies  considerably. 
Perforation  may  take  place  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  ofteuer  after  three  to 
four  days.  It  may,  however,  not  occur  for  two  weeks.  In  rare  instances  I 
have  seen  the  gangrenous  process  terminate  favorably  without  perforation  of 
the  cheek. 

The  process  is  that  of  rapid  gangrene.  A  plugging  by  thrombi  of  the 
vessels  in  the  surrounding  infiltrated  area  prevents  the  occurrence  of  haemor- 
rhage. 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  micro-organism  found  which  can  be  considered 
certainly  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Lingard  has  described  a  thread-like 
bacillus,  and  Ranke  a  peculiar  streptococcus.  Sansom  described  certain  highly 
refractory  bodies  in  the  blood  in  noma,  but  admitted  that  they  were  not  always 
present.  Post-mortem  lesions  are  found  in  various  organs.  A  diffuse  broncho- 
pneumonia is  very  frequent.  Membranous  patches  in  the  colon  are  quite 
common. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  vary  very  much,  and  are  often  at  first 
masked  by  those  of  the  disease  that  precedes  the  noma.  Often  the  first  evidence 
is  the  gangrenous  odor  which  proceeds  from  the  mouth,  and  which  finally  be- 
comes unbearable.  There  is  observed  at  the  same  time  a  diifuse  swelling  of  the 
cheek,  and  inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  mouth  will  show  that  the  affection 
has  made  considerable  progress.  There  is  not  much  pain.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  seems  often  to  be  very  little  affected  at  the  outset  or  even 
after  the  process  is  well  under  way.  Eventually,  however,  as  the  gangrene  pro- 
gresses, there  ensues  great  depression  of  strength  and  delirium  or  insomnia 
may  develop.  There  is  moderate  fever,  which  is  apt  later  to  take  ©n  a  septic 
type.  The  pulse  is  weak,  and  finally  becomes  rapid  and  feeble.  Appetite 
may  be  well  preserved  nearly  to  the  end.  The  secretion  of  saliva  is  increased  ; 
the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  are  little  if  at  all  enlarged  ;  oedema  of  the 
feet  is  common.  Finally  the  patient  becomes  apathetic,  and  dies  in  collapse  or 
from  exhaustion. 

Complications. — Diarrhoea  is  so  frequent  that  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  should  not  be  called  a  symptom.     It  is  probably  due  to  the  swallowing  of 
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gangrenous  mutter  or  to  a  complicating  colitis.  Vomiting  is  uncommon. 
Broncho-pneumonia  is  a  very  frequent  complication.  Gangrene  of  the  lungs, 
palate,  oesophagus,  anus,  genitals,  or  extremities  may  occur.  Haemorrhage  is 
rare,  but  has  occasionally  caused  death.  Diphtheria  sometimes  complicates  the 
affection. 

Diagnosis. — When  well  established  noma  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other 
disease.  All  the  evidences  of  gangrene  are  present.  Anthrax  is  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  it  commences  on  the  exterior.  Ulcerous  stomatitis,  if  very 
severe,  may  sometimes  cause  necrosis  of  the  bone  and  considerable  destruction 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  does  not,  however,  produce  a  gangrenous  odor ; 
the  ulcer  is  not  covered  by  a  brownish  eschar,  nor  does  it  advance  to  destruction 
of  the  skin.  As  already  stated,  ulcerous  stomatitis  may  sometimes  take  on  a 
gangrenous  change. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  is  most  unfavorable,  though  not 
invariably  so.  At  least  three-quarters  of  all  cases  die.  The  more  extensive 
the  lesion,  the  more  fatal  the  disease.  The  chances  are  best  when  the  lesion  is 
confined  to  the  gums.  The  presence  of  any  complication  adds  to  the  gravity 
of  the  case.  Recovery  may  take  place  before  the  disease  has  passed  beyond 
the  mucous  membrane,  but  oftener  it  is  only  with  the  attendance  of  great 
deformity  of  the  cheek.  The  duration  of  gangrenous  stomatitis  is  one  to  two 
weeks  or  longer.     Relapses  very  rarely  occur. 

Treatment. — Little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  prophylactic  treatment, 
since  the  disease  comes  so  suddenly  and  without  warning.  A  child  in  a  hospital 
if  attacked  by  the  disease  should  be  isolated,  in  view  of  the  possible  contagious- 
ness. The  treatment  of  the  disease  itself  must  be  energetic  to  be  of  any  avail. 
Prompt  and  thorough  cauterization  under  anaesthesia  with  the  actual  cautery 
or  with  nitric  acid  or  some  other  powerful  caustic  should  be  employed.  Car- 
bolic acid,  Vienna  paste,  bromine,  sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
other  substances  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  applications 
should  be  made  as  early  in  the  disease  as  possible.  The  eifort  must  be  made 
to  penetrate  into  the  tissue  which  seems  still  entirely  healthy,  while  great  care 
is  used  to  prevent  unnecessary  injury  to  adjacent  healthy  parts.  How  often 
cauterization  must  be  repeated  depends  upon  the  condition  in  each  individual 
case.  The  after-dressing  depends,  too,  upon  the  individual  circumstances,  but 
antiseptic  dressings  of  some  sort  are  always  indicated.  Iodoform  in  vaseline 
may  be  applied  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek,  and  externally  the  follow- 
ing may  be  smeared  freely  over  the  side  of  the  face  and  neck  : 

I^.   lodoformi,  gr.  xl ; 

Icthyol,  3j ; 

Lanolin,  3ij  ; 

Ung.  petrolei,  q.  s.  ad  3J. — M. 
Ft.  ung. 

All  care  possible  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  septic  matter  into 
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the  lungs  and  stoniaeh,  in  ordcM-  to  avoid  the  devch^pnient  of  diarrlioeu  and 
broncho-pnouiuonia. 

The  general  health  of  the  patient  must  be  sustained  in  every  possible  way. 
Food  should  be  administered  in  concentrated  form  and  at  frecpient  intervals, 
and  initrient  enemata  are  sometimes  necessary.  Diarrhoea  should  be  restrained, 
if  possible,  by  small  doses  of  opium  by  the  rectum.  Alcohol  is  well  borne  and 
should  be  freely  given.  The  internal  remedies  which  have  seemed  to  be  most 
valuable  have  been  oil  of  turpentine  in  emulsion  with  lime-water,  and  dilute 
muriatic  acid  in  solution  with  quinine  and  strychnine. 

Leukoplasia  Oris. 

Definition. — A  chronic  affection  of  certain  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  or  tongue  characterized  by  the  development  of  whitish  or  yellow- 
ish somewhat  elevated  and  indurated  patches. 

Synonyms. — Leukoplakia  buccalis  ;  Leucoma  ;  Chronic  epithelial  stoma- 
titis ;  Glossodynia  exfoliativa;  Ichthyosis  of  the  tongue;  Psoriasis  of  the 
tongue ;  Keratosis  ;  Tylosis. 

Etiolog-y. — The  affection  is  unknown  in  childhood,  rare  in  women,  and 
generally  attacks  adult  males.  The  predisposing  influences  are  unknown, 
although  syphilis  and  gout  have  been  claimed  as  causes.  Tobacco-smokers 
and  glass-blowers  sometimes  develop  it,  apparently  as  the  direct  result  of  heat. 
The  presence  of  broken  teeth  or  the  contact  of  highly-seasoned  food,  alcohol, 
or  other  local  irritants  appear  to  be  the  cause  at  times.  The  ingestion  of 
mercury  has  been  claimed  to  produce  it. 

Pathology. — The  nature  of  the  affection  has  been  considerably  discussed. 
The  conclusion  has  been  at  last  reached  that  it  is  neither  a  psoriasis  nor  an 
ichthyosis.  The  first  alteration  which  takes  place  is  hypersemia,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  small-celled  infiltration  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  corium,  with 
widening  of  the  blood-vessels  and  flattening  of  the  papillae  of  the  Malpighian 
layer,  Avhile  the  epithelium  becomes  much  thickened  and  opaque.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  process  of  hyperkeratosis.  This  produces  patches,  at  first  reddened,  but 
soon  grayish-white  in  color,  which  scarcely  project  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding mucous  membrane.  Later  the  patches  grow  thicker  and  harder  and 
of  a  more  silvery  or  yellowish-white  color.  They  are  fissured  or  even  warty 
in  appearance,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  sometimes  confluent 
over  considerable  areas,  situated  principally  on  the  tongue,  lips,  cheeks,  gums, 
palate,  uvula,  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  tonsils. 

Symptomatology. — Subjective  symptoms  may  be  entirely  absent,  or  there 
maybe  unpleasant  or  painful  sensations  on  mastication  or  deglutition,  and  even 
an  talking.     This  is  especially  the  case  when  fissures  develop. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded  with  some  syphilitic 
affection  of  the  mouth.  The  latter  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  shorter  duration  of  the  affection,  the  presence  of  ulceration,  or  other 
distinctly  syphilitic;  lesions  in  the  mouth  or  elsewhere,  and  especially  by  its 
yielding  to  specific  treatment. 
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Prognosis  and  Course. — The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  prolonged, 
lu  fact,  the  prognosis  as  regards  the  removal  of  the  affection  is  unfavorable. 
It  is,  indeed,  woi-se  than  this,  for  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  the  disease 
becoming  epitheliomatous. 

Treatment. — The  source  of  local  irritation  must  be  sought  for  and  removed. 
The  exhibition  of  arsenic  has  been  recommended.  Cauterization  has  been 
advised,  but  is  apparently  capable  of  increasing  the  trouble.  Mouth- washes 
of  borax,  salicylate  of  sodium,  or  chlorate  of  potash  may  be  employed.  If  the 
patch  assumes  a  warty  condition,  the  change  to  epithelioma  may  be  suspected, 
and  surtrical  interference  is  to  be  considered.  I  have  in  several  instances  di- 
rected  excision  on  account  of  the  annoyance  caused  to  the  patient,  even  prior  to 
the  warty  change,  and  the  result  has  seemed  satisfactory.  ■  .^■ 
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The  involvement  of  the  tongue  in  such  affections  as  aphthous,  ulcerous,  and 
gangrenous  stomatitis  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Certain  congenital  defoi-mi- 
ties,  as  macroglossia  and  ankyloglossia,  and  such  affections  as  anthrax  of  the 
tongue  and  new-growths  of  the  organ,  belong  too  strictly  to  the  domain  of 
surgery  to  discuss  them  in  this  connection.  There  remain,  however,  certain 
disorders  which  deserve  independent  consideration. 

Glossitis. 

Definition. — Xn  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  surface  or  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  tongue. 

Etiolog-y. — Inflammation  of  the  tongue  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
acute  and  chronic  superficial  glossitis,  and  acute  and  chronic  parenchymatous 
glossitis.  The  causes  of  the  affection  are  various.  Often  a  superficial  inflam- 
mation attends  disorders  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  or  tonsils,  or  it  may  depend 
upon  gastric  affections,  various  febrile  or  other  diseases,  the  development  of 
neoplasms,  or  the  occurrence  of  trauma  arising  from  broken  teeth,  corrosive 
substances,  and  the  like.  A  unilateral  glossitis  has  been  supposed  to  depend 
upon  some  irritation  of  the  chorda  tympani.  In  such  cases  the  inflammation 
may  be  attended  by  the  production  of  vesicles. 

A  persistent  irritation  from  chronic  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  may  pro- 
duce a  superficial  glossitis  which  is  chronic  from  the  outset.  Chronic  alcohol- 
ism is  a  frequent  cause  of  this  form.  More  rarely  the  chronic  variety  is  con- 
secutive to  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 

In  the  case  of  acute  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  organ  the  same 
causes  mav  operate,  or  there  may  be  a  powerful  etiological  element  found  in 
the  existence  of  impaired  health,  exposure  to  damp  or  cold,  or  great  fatigue. 
It  mav  come  on  during  convalescence  from  acute  febrile  disorders,  or  in  the 
course  of  such  aflections  as  rheumatism,  scurvy,  gout,  erysipelas,  syphilis, 
tuberculosis,  or  poisoning  by  mercury. 
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Sometimes  persistent  local  irritation  gives  rise  to  circnmscribed  chronic 
glossitis,  or  less  often  a  diffiise  chronic  inflammation  may  be  the  sequel  of  an 
acute  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  tongue. 

Patholog-y. — AVhen  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  surface,  the  e])ithe- 
lium  increases  in  thickness,  and  is  apt  soon  to  become  detached  unless  it  hardens 
into  a  crust.  After  its  scjKiration  the  surface  of  the  tongue  is  of  a  bright-red 
color,  with  the  papillae  unusually  jirominent.  In  the  chnmic  form  of  superficial 
irlossitis  there  occurs  a  small-colled  infiltration  in  the  mucous  membrane  which 
fills  up  the  space  between  the  papilhe  and  apparently  obliterates  these.  Fur- 
rows form  here  and  there  which  penetrate  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, dividing  the  tongue  into  irregular  areas.  In  some  cases  shining,  smooth 
oval  patches,  denuded  of  papillae,  are  scattered  over  the  tongue. 

If  the  body  of  the  tongue  be  involved,  there  takes  place  a  rapidly  develop- 
ing congestion  of  the  whole  organ,  followed  by  exudation.  Resolution 
generally  follows,  but  the  process  may  go  on  to  suppuration.  In  the  chronic 
parenchymatous  variety  there  occurs  an  overgrowth  of  the  connective  tissue 
and  a  consequent  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres.  In  the  milder  superficial 
oases  there  is  pain  on  moving  the  tongue  for  swallowing  or  talking,  and 
increased  heat  and  dryness  of  the  organ,  but  there  are  no  constitutional  symp- 
toms. 

Syniptomatolog-y. — In  chronic  superficial  glossitis  the  symptoms  are  often 
xery  slight,  though  occasionally  the  pain  in  eating  is  severe,  and  the  patient  is 
annoyed  by  a  sense  of  burning  irritation.  In  acute  parenchymatous  glossitis 
there  occurs  an  enormous  and  painful  swelling  of  the  whole  tongue,  which 
develops  within  a  few  hours.  Usually  the  swelling  begins  at  the  root,  but 
sometimes  the  tip  or  a  portion  which  may  have  received  an  injury  is  first  in- 
volved. The  tongue  fills  the  buccal  cavity,  and  even  protrudes  beyond  the  lips 
and  depresses  the  jaw.  Speaking  is  impossible,  swallowing  becomes  ver}' 
difficult,  and  respiration  is  occasionally  dangerously  interfered  with  by  the 
pi-essure  upon  the  epiglottis  and  soft  palate.  The  coating  of  the  extruded 
portion  of  the  tongue  is  dry,  and  the  organ  is  hard,  immovable,  and  very  pain- 
ful. The  sublingual  glands  are  often  swollen.  The  breath  has  a  fetid  odor, 
there  is  an  increase  of  saliva,  the  expression  of  the  face  is  anxious,  sleep  is 
disturbed,  and  there  usually  is  decided  fever.  Resolution  generally  begins  in 
a  few  days,  and  is  soon  complete,  although  some  superficial  ulceration  is  often 
left.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  goes  on  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  this 
being  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  softened,  circumscribed  swelling  in  some  portion  of  the  tongue. 
Occasionally  more  or  less  extensive  gangrene  results. 

In  chronic  parenchymatous  glossitis  there  is  no  pain  and  no  constitutional 
disturbance.  The  tongue  may  be  somewhat,  although  not  greatly,  enlarged 
throughout,  or  there  may  be  but  a  localized  enlargement.  A  certain  amount 
of  atrophy  may  subsequently  take  place.  There  is  slight  j)ain  and  some  diffi- 
culty in  deglutition  and  articulation. 

Diag-nosis. — This  is  nearly  always  easy.     Suppurative  glossitis,  if  local- 
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ized  and  of  slow  course,  may  be  taken  for  a  cystic  tumor,  and  circumscribed 
induration  may  resemble  epithelioma.  The  history  of  the  case,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, aspiration,  will  solve  the  question  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  broken  tooth  aid  the  diagnosis  in  the  second. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  of  acute  superficial  glossitis  is  in 
every  way  favorable  unless  the  disease  pass  into  the  parenchymatous  form. 
That  of  chronic  superficial  glossitis  is  quite  the  reverse,  inasmuch  as  the  lesion 
usually  depends  upon  some  dyspeptic  disorder  which  is  apt  to  prove  rebellious 
to  treatment.  The  prognosis  of  acute  parenchymatous  glossitis  is  usually 
favorable,  the  inflammation  subsiding  in  a  few  days.  Death,  however,  may 
occur  within  forty-eight  hours.  If  suppuration  takes  place,  the  duration  of 
the  affection  is  more  prolonged,  but  the  prognosis  is  still  usually  good.  The 
development  of  gangrene  adds  greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  case. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  parenchymatous  glossitis  is  good  if  the  cause  can 
be  removed. 

Treatment. — In  acute  superficial  glossitis  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
removal  of  any  possible  cause.  For  local  treatment  may  be  employed  cool, 
demulcent  washes  of  slippery  elm,  quince-seed,  and  the  like.  If  these  do  not 
answer,  astringent  applications  may  be  made.  The  sucking  of  small  pieces  of 
ice  and  the  use  of  other  means,  as  advised  for  the  treatment  of  catarrhal 
stomatitis,  are  appropriate.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  useful  when  the  inflam- 
mation depends  upon  mercurial  poisoning. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  superficial  glossitis  consists  principally  in  an 
effort  to  remove  the  cause.  In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  tongue  very 
clean,  in  order  that  remnants  of  food  do  not  lie  in  the  furrows  and  produce 
irritation.  Astringent  solutions,  such  as  tincture  of  myrrh,  sometimes  give 
relief. 

The  treatment  of  acute  parenchymatous  glossitis  may  be  started  with  the 
administration  of  a  saline  purge  and  confinement  to  bed.  If  the  tongue  be  already 
much  swollen,  very  active  treatment  is  necessary.  Free  leeching  under  the 
jaw  should  at  once  be  applied,  and  should  this  not  quickly  answer,  one  or  two 
long  incisions  should  be  made  into  each  half  of  the  tongue.  Washes  and  sprays 
of  borax,  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  the  like  should 
be  employed  frequently  to  keep  the  tongue  moist  and  to  remove  inspissated 
secretion  and  epithelium.  Aconite  and,  possibly,  antimony  should  be  admin- 
istered internally,  with  opium  if  necessary  to  relieve  pain.  Tincture  of  the 
chloride  of  iron,  given  internally  in  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  has 
been  used  in  most  of  my  cases,  and  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  not  yet  to  have 
seen  suppuration  supervene.  If  it  be  impossible  to  introduce  food  into  the 
mouth,  the  patient  may  be  nourished  through  a  nasal  tube  or  by  enema.  An 
abscess  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  discovered. 

Localized  chronic  parenchymatous  glossitis  is  to  be  treated  by  the  removal 
of  the  irritating  cause,  by  the  local  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  by 
the  internal  administration  of  potassium  iodide,  with  or  without  small  doses 
of  mercury. 
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Geographical  Tongue. 

Definition. — An  art'eotion  ol"  the  tongue  characterized  by  the  development 
of  circinate  patches,  which  creep  from  one  part  of  the  surface  to  another. 

Synonyms. — Lichenoid  of  the  tongue ;  Wandering  rash  ;  Pityriasis  of  the 
tongue ;  Eczema  of  the  tongue;  Desquamative  sy[)hili(le  of  the  tongue ;  Circinate 
eruption;  Ringworm  of  the  tongue;  Marginate  exfoliative  glossitis. 

Etiology. — The  name  selected  is  apt,  in  so  far  as  it  indicates  neither  the 
cause  nor  the  nature  of  the  disease.  These  are,  in  fact,  unknown.  The  disease 
is  common  in  young  children,  but  infants  and  adults  may  be  affected  by  it.  It 
has  frequently  been  claimed  that  syphilis  may  produce  it,  but  this  view  can- 
not be  substantiated.  Gout  has  been  assigned  as  the  cause,  but  without  much 
reason.  It  has  been  proved  not  to  be  of  a  parasitic  nature,  as  once  believed 
It  is  certainly  frequently  associated  with  dyspeptic  disturbances,  and  may  dis- 
appear only  with  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms,  to  return  again  with  another 
attack  of  indigestion.  It  is  so  often  present  in  chronic  gastric  and  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh  in  children  that  some  authors  describe  it  as  a  symptom  of 
these  affections.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  persists  even  after  the  state 
of  the  digestion  seems  normal,  and  it  may  be  present  in  apparently  healthy 
individuals.  Heredity  has  been  claimed  by  some  to  exercise  a  ])redisposing 
influence.  The  peculiarities  of  this  affection  have  led  me  to  adopt  the  view 
that  it  is  in  most  instances  a  tropho-neurosis  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of 
filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves. 

Pathology. — The  disease  begins  as  one  or  more  round,  slightly  elevated, 
flattened  whitish  spots  situated  nearly  always  on  the  doi'sum  of  the  tongue. 
These  spots  are  produced  by  a  rapid  development  and  heaping  up  of 
poorly-formed  epithelial  cells.  Such  a  patch  begins  to  enlarge,  always  with 
circinate,  elevated,  whitish  edges  formed  of  similarly  heaped-up  cells.  Mean- 
while, the  cells  in  the  central  portion  are  rapidly  thrown  off,  leaving  a  red, 
glazed  surface  which  has  lost  its  filiform  papillae,  although  the  fungiform  are 
still  present.  The  edges  of  the  eruption  gradually  spread,  while  the  central 
portion  becomes  re-covered  with  healthy  epithelium.  Several  patches  may  run 
into  each  other,  thus  forming  waving,  sinuous  outlines  which  gradually  move 
from  place  to  place.  Thus  the  tongue  may  heal  in  one  place,  only  to  be  again 
invaded  by  the  wavy  line  of  the  disease  advancing  from  another  quarter,  or  by 
a  new  patch  which  has  developed  in  the  re-formed  epithelium.  In  some  cases 
the  patches  are  confined  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  tongue,  and  within  the 
affected  area  may  recur  frequently  at  irregular  intervals,  or  a  single  patch  may 
persist  for  many  weeks.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  only  the  epithelial 
layer  is  involved  in  the  disease,  while  others  maintain  that  the  primary  dis- 
turbance is  below  this.  Numerous  leucocytes  have  been  discovered  in  the 
upper  layers  of  the  corium  around  the  vessels. 

Symptomatology. — Apart  from  the  condition  of  the  tongue  described,  and 
from  the  manifestations  of  indigestion  so  commonly  present,  there  are  usually 
few  symptoms  to  be  discovered.  Itching  of  the  tongue  and  salivation  have  been 
mentioned  as  symptoms,  but  must  certainly  be  very  unusual.     In  patients  who 
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are  liable  to  this  condition  I  have  very  often  observed  a  close  connection  be- 
tween exacerbations  of  gastric  catarrh  from  cold  or  indiscretion  in  diet  and  the 
recurrence  of  one  or  more  glazed  patches  on  the  tongue,  though,  as  above  indi- 
cated, the  patches  may  persist  after  all  marked  gastric  symptoms  have  subsided. 
Not  rarely  I  have  noted  perversion  of  appetite,  especially  in  the  form  of  morbid 
cravings,  though  in  nowise  differing  from  what  is  seen  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh 
unattended  with  this  special  lingual  condition. 

Diagnosis. — The  aifection  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  anything  else, 
unless  it  be  certain  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  tongue. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  fortunately  entirely  harmless,  for  it  is  very  re- 
sistant to  treatment.  Although  it  frequently  disappears  quickly,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  return.  It  finally  disappears  of  itself,  except  in  those  instances 
in  which  it  persists  into  adult  life. 

Treatment. — Any  defect  in  the  general  health  of  the  patient  should  be 
corrected.  Especially  is  this  true  of  gastro-intestinal  disorders.  Strict  atten- 
tion should  also  be  paid  to  every  detail  of  personal  hygiene.  Apart  from 
this,  treatment  is  scarcely  indicated.  In  obstinate  cases,  satisfactory  results  have 
followed  the  cautiously  prolonged  use  of  small  doses  of  silver  nitrate,  given  in 
solution  on  an  empty  stomach. 

NiGRITIES. 

Definition. — An  aifection  of  the  tongue  characterized  by  the  development 
of  a  black  discoloration  of  the  dorsum. 

Synonyms. — Black  tongue ;  Parasitic  glossitis  ;  Glossophytia, 

Etiology. — The  affection  is  a  rare  one,  and  comparatively  little  has  been 
written  concerning  it.  The  cause  is  probably  some  defect  of  nutrition,  but  the 
nature  of  this  is  unknown.  The  disease  has  been  seen  in  dyspeptics,  syphil- 
itics,  and  hypochondriacs,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  any  causative  relation 
exists.  In  a  marked  case  seen  recently,  the  patient  was  a  highly  neurotic  young 
woman,  with  infantile  uterus,  neurasthenia,  and  obstinate  gastric  catarrh.  It 
may  occur  at  any  age. 

Pathology. — The  nature  of  the  affection  is  also  not  well  understood.  Several 
writers  have  claimed  that  it  is  due  to  some  parasite.  The  process  seems  to  con- 
sist in  a  great  elongation  of  the  filiform  papillae,  with  a  thickening  and  hard- 
ening of  their  epithelial  layer,  which  becomes  stained  a  brown  or  black  color. 
The  altered  papillae  much  resemble  hairs.  The  patch  starts  in  the  centre  of 
the  dorsum,  and  its  color  shades  off  toward  the  edges.  It  gradually  increases 
in  size,  and  is  followed  by  desquamation. 

Symptomatology. — The  affection  produces  no  subjective  symptoms.  The 
black  color  and  the  great  length  of  the  papillae  are  particularly  to  be  noted  on 
inspection. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  disease  may  last  for  months  or  years.  It  is 
generally  amenable  to  treatment,  but  is  liable  to  recur. 

Treatment. — Frequent  application  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  a  solution 
of  borax  is  of  service.     The  tongue  may  also  be  gently  scraped.     It  has  been 
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recouuiK'iKk'd  l)v  liro.sin  to  rub  the  patch  with  spiritns  saponis  kalinus,  and  to 
follow  this  Avith  a  5  per  cent,  ointment  of  salycilic  acid,  or  to  paint  the  tongue 
with  a  5  per  cent,  salycilated  collodion.  The  associated  general  and  gastric 
condition  requires  attention. 

Symptomatic  and  Secondary  Affections  of  the  Mouth  and 

Tongue. 

Many  of  the  disorders  already  described  are  in  a  sense  secondary,  depend- 
ing, as  they  so  often  do,  on  diseases  of  other  regions.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
so  characteristic  that  they  form  entities  of  themselves,  and  deserve  the  separate 
consideration  which  has  been  given  them.  A  number  of  other  conditions  can 
best  be  grouped  under  the  heading  of  this  section. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  tongue  vary  with  both  local  and  general  causes. 
The  enlargement  in  glossitis  has  already  been  discussed.  In  some  digestive 
disorders  and  in  anajmia  tlie  tongue  is  flattened,  widened,  and  indented  by  the 
teeth.  Macroglossia  is  often  an  indication  of  congenital  mental  defect,  such  as 
idiocy.  Diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tongue  is  a  common  symptom,  especially 
in  severe  cases  of  typhoid  and  other  acute  fevers,  when  it  is  an  unfavorable  sign. 
Unilateral  atrophy  is  generally  the  result  of  unilateral  paralysis.  It  has  been 
seen  also  in  locomotor  ataxia. 

The  movements  of  the  tongue  take  place  with  difficulty  in  patients  exhausted 
by  prolonged  febrile  diseases.  Trembling  occurs  under  these  conditions,  and 
is  also  present  in  alcoholism,  lead-poisoning,  and  paralysis  agitans.  Irregular 
jerking  movements  are  witnessed  in  chorea.  Bilateral  and  unilateral  paralyses 
of  the  org-an  mav  result  from  cerebral  or  bulbar  disease. 

Ancesthesia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  may  exist. 
If  total,  the  cause  is  usually  cerebral  and  bulbar.  Hemiansesthesia  is  more 
common.  It  depends  on  hysteria  or  on  some  affection  of  the  brain  or  nerves. 
Hypersesthesia  is  usually  the  result  of  local  disorder.  Loss  of  taste  may  be 
either  of  local  origin  or  due  to  cerebral  or  peripheral  nervous  diseases. 

The  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  is  often  a  guide 
to  the  primary  distant  cause.  Jaundice  shows  upon  the  mucous  membrane. 
Pallor  of  the  mouth  is  produced  by  all  the  causes  of  anaemia.  The  influence 
of  lead  in  producing  a  blue  coloration  of  the  edges  of  the  gums  is  well 
known,  and  a  similar  green  line  is  said  to  occur  in  chronic  poisoning  by  cop- 
per. Some  years  ago,  I  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  a  bluish  line  on 
the  gums  as  an  early,  if  not  actually  the  first,  evidence  of  argyria.  The  cya- 
nosis of  general  widespread  venous  congestion  is  seen,  of  course,  in  the  mouth 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  blueness  of  the  tongue  and  oral 
cavity  present  in  pertussis.  The  same  condition  may  be  seen  in  measles.  A 
black  or  purplish  discoloration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  in  the 
form  of  patches  is  found  in  Addison's  disease  and  melanosis,  and,  as  already 
stated,  in  nigrities. 

The  condition  of  the  teeth  is  of  some  importance.  Sordes  upon  them  is  found 
in  adynamic  febrile  states.    Late  or  irregular  eruption  occurs  in  rickets.    Early 
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caries  is  also  a  symptom  of  this  disease.  Syjihilis  produces  the  well-known 
notching  of  the  permanent  upper  central  incisors  described  by  Hutchinson. 
The  transverse  and  irregular  markings  seen  upon  the  teeth  of  some  children 
are  often  the  result  of  stomatitis,  particularly  the  mercurial  variety.  Convul- 
sions and  severe  illnesses  have  also  been  assigned  as  the  cause.  These  transverse 
furrows  are  best  seen,  according  to  Hutchinson,  on  the  first  permanent  molars. 
Scurvy  produces  gingivitis,  which  often  advances  to  an  ulcerous  process.  The 
gums  become  swollen  and  purplish,  detached  from  the  teeth,  spongy,  and  bleed 
very  easily.  Bleeding  from  the  mouth  is  sometimes  in  infants  the  evidence 
of  hseraophilia. 

Eruptions  may  be  found  in  the  mouth  in  various  eruptive  fevers.  In  rube- 
ola there  is  a  slight  redness  of  the  fauces  and  a  dotted,  dull-reddish;  minute, 
papular  eruption  u^Jon  the  soft  palate.  A  very  similar  rash  is  sometimes  seen 
in  rubella.  In  scarlatina  a  bright-red,  erythematous  blush  spreads  over  the 
soft  palate  and  often  over  the  whole  mouth.  It  is  best  marked  before  the 
rash  appears  on  the  skin  ;  later  it  is  not  so  visible.  Varicella  and  variola  pro- 
duce their  characteristic  eruptions  on  the  pharyngeal  and  oral  mucous  mem- 
brane. Various  other  eruptions  may  occasionally  occur  in  the  mouth,  such  as 
purpura,  pemphigus,  urticaria,  xanthelasma,  lichen,  etc.  Herpes  has  also  been 
frequently  described  as  occurring  in  the  mouth.  It  is  a  question  whether  in 
this  situation  it  is  not,  at  least  usually,  aphthae.  The  occurrence  of  buccal 
diphtheria  of  both  primary  and  secondary  form,  and  the  invasion  of  the  oral 
cavity  by  erysipelas  are  familiar  facts. 

Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  character  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  various  extraneous  substances  ma}^  color  the 
coating  of  the  tongue,  and  many  healthy  individuals  have  constantly  a  some- 
what furred  tongue.  In  most  acute  diseases,  although  the  tongue  may  be 
unusually  red  at  first,  at  least  at  the  tip  and  edges,  a  coating  is  quickly 
acquired.  In  continued  fevers,  where  the  mouth  is  unusually  dry,  the  coating 
increases  greatly  in  thickness,  and  may  finally  form  dense,  inspissated  crusts 
with  cracks  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  condition  is  conspicuous  in  the 
typhoid  state.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this,  the  coating  comes  away  and  leaves 
the  tongue  red  and  glazed.  In  scarlet  fever  the  coating  is  rapidly  shed  and 
the  fungiform  papillae  swell  and  give  the  tongue  a  red,  granular  appearance — 
the  "  strawberry  tongue."  The  same  condition  occasionally  develops  in  other 
diseases. 

The  irregularly  shaped  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  destitute  of  coating, 
as  often  seen  early  in  typhoid  fever,  has  been  called  the  "  typhoid  triangle." 
I  have  often  noted  the  same  appearance  in  relapsing  fever.  A  yellowish  tinge 
to  i\\e.  tongue  has  been  considered  to  indicate  hepatic  disturbance.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  has  any  such  significance.  In  advanced  diabetes  the  tongue  is 
often  glazed  and  shiny  and  of  the  color  of  raw  beef.  The  "  irritable  tongue," 
as  seen  in  tubercular  peritonitis,  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  and 
sometimes  in  dyspepsia  and  in  drunkards,  is  bright  red  with  prominent  papillae. 
It  is  similar  to  the  strawberry  tongue  of  scarlatina. 
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Fissures  and  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  may  be  present  as  secondary 
symptoms.  Syphilis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  these  lesions.  A 
common  condition  is  the  presence  of  fissures  on  the  lips,  especially  the  upper 
one,  or  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  Mucous  placques  and  ulcerations  are  found 
on  various  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  including  the  tongue. 
Fissures  of  the  tongue  may  of  course  be  syphilitic.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  they  may  be  merely  a  symptom  of  chronic  superficial  glossitis 
depending  upon  chronic  dyspepsia.  Chancres  and  gunmiata  may  also  occur 
in  the  mouth. 

Tuberculosis  also  sometimes  produces  ulceration  of  the  palate  or  tongue, 
which  may  rarely  be  primary.  It  is  located  at  the  side  or  tip  of  the  tongue, 
is  irregular  in  shape,  and  gradually  extends  in  breadth  and  depth,  without  any 
disposition  to  heal. 

A  frequent  form  of  ulceration  is  that  seen  in  pertussis.  It  is  situated  at  the 
franum,  and  is  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Gonorrhceal  inflammation 
of  the  mouth  has  been  occasionally  reported,  the  cases  resulting  from  buccal 
coitus. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

By  WILLIAM  PEPPER. 


Parotitis. 

> 

The  inflammations  of  the  parotid  gland  may  be  of  two  forms:  (1)  specific 
parotitis,  or  mumps,  which  is  described  elsewhere ;  and  (2)  symptomatic  or 
metastatic  parotitis. 

Symptomatic  Parotitis. — This  is  usually  a  rapid  suppurative  process, 
the  result  of  some  septic  infection.  It  occurs  in  the  course  of  pneumonia, 
pysemia,  phthisis,  or  any  severe  disease,  but  especially  as  a  complication  of 
typhoid  and  typhus  fevers.  It  may  be  either  produced  by  an  infection  through 
the  blood,  or  more  often  by  the  ascent  through  the  duct  of  toxic  substances  the 
result  of  decomposing  secretions  in  the  mouth.  Sometimes  a  secondary  parotitis 
occurs,  as  Paget  has  shown,  in  connection  with  abdominal  or  pelvic  injuries  or 
diseases.  I  have  seen  a  very  severe  case  with  gastric  ulcer.  The  swelling 
resembles  that  of  mumps,  but  is  generally  much  greater,  and  generally  also 
ends  in  suppuration.  The  affection  is  to  be  treated  at  the  outset  by  applica- 
tions of  ice,  leeches,  iodine,  mercurial  ointment,  and  similar  remedies  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  resolution.  If  it  becomes  evident  that  suppuration  must 
take  place,  poultices  may  relieve  the  pain  and  hasten  the  process.  Early 
incision  is  then  required.  If  a  small  but  deep  incision  be  made,  and  a  drain- 
age tube  introduced,  with  careful  antiseptic  precautions  and  with  warm  fomen- 
tations continued  to  promote  suppuration,  evacuation  may  be  secured  with  a 
minimum  of  disfigurement. 

Ptyalism. 

Definition. — A  great  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands. 

Synonyms. — Salivation ;  Sialorrhoea. 

Etiology. — Salivation  depends  upon  a  great  variety  of  causes.  It  may  be 
due  to  a  reflex  irritation  of  the  salivary  nerves,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 
symptom  is  produced  in  the  various  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  mouth 
already  described.  The  beginning  of  dentition  is  accompanied  by  hypersecre- 
tion of  saliva,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  is  due  to  the  establishment 
of  the  salivary  function  or  to  a  reflex  irritation  from  the  advancing  teeth. 
The  ingestion  of  certain  drugs,  as  gold,  silver,  iodine,  copper,  arsenic,  lead, 
and  particularly  mercury,  produce  it,  probably  through  a  reflex  irritation  by 
the  stomatitis  which  is  set  up  by  them,  although  it  is  possibly  also  through  a 
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direct  action  upon  the  gland.  Irritating  substances  increase  the  secretion  of 
saliva  bv  reflex  action.  So  also  do  diseases  of  distant  organs,  such  as  those 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  Afl^cctions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  j)ancreas 
liave  lik<.>\\ise  been  assigned  as  causes,  and  those  of  the  genital  organs  not 
infrequently  produce   it. 

Ptvalisni  niav  also  be  the  result  of  a  central  irritation.  Thus,  it  has  been 
seen  occasionally  in  tumors  and  diseases  of  the  pons  and  medulla.  Psychic 
action,  as  a  concejition  of  certain  tastes,  or  psychic  disorders,  as  hysteria  or 
insanity,  may  be  attended  by  it.  The  ingestion  of  certain  drugs,  especially 
jaborandi,  produces  salivation,  possibly  by  an  action  through  the  nervous 
system. 

Certain  cases  of  ptyalism  in  children  were  reported  by  Bohn  in  which  the 
secretion  was  excessive  when  the  patients  were  about  during  the  day,  but  was 
diminished  when  they  lay  down.  He  believed  the  condition  due  to  some 
neurosis. 

Symptomatology  and  Diagnosis. — The  chief  symptom  is  of  course  the 
constant,  excessive  secretion  of  saliva.  This  seems  to  be  constantly  running 
into  the  mouth  in  unmanageable  quantities,  so  that  it  interferes  with  talking, 
necessitates  constant  swallowing,  and  often  is  so  great  in  amount  that  it  runs 
over  the  lips.  The  exact  diagnosis  of  the  affection  is  to  be  made  by  the  col- 
lection and  measurement  of  the  secretion  in  order  to  prove  that  there  is  an 
actual  increase  of  it.  However,  for  all  practical  purposes  there  is  no  dif- 
culty  in  diagnosis,  except  in  those  cases  where  certain  paralyses  interfere 
with  the  swallowing  of  saliva  or  its  retention  in  the  mouth. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  entirely  upon  the  cause,  since  with  its  removal 
salivation  ceases. 

Treatment. — Effort  must  be  made  to  discover  and  remove  the  cause.  The 
only  symptomatic  treatment  is  the  employment  of  atropine. 

Xerostomia. 

Xerostomia  (Aptyalism ;  Dry  mouth),  is  a  suppression  of  the  secretion  of 
the  mouth.  Its  cause  is  unknown,  although  it  appears  in  its  graver  forms  to 
depend  upon  some  nervous  influence,  such  as  fright,  hysteria,  and  hypochon- 
driasis, or  upon  an  affection  of  some  unknown  centre  controlling  the  salivary 
and  buccal  glands.  It  is  also  present  to  some  degree  in  diabetes  mellitus, 
mouth-breathing,  febrile  states,  and  sometimes  in  old  age.  The  symptoms 
produced  by  it  are  dryness  and  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  with  consequent  great  difficulty  in  mastication,  deglutition, 
and  speech.  The  tongue  may  look  like  raw  beef,  and  be  crevassed  like  alli- 
gator skin.  Galvanism  is  sometimes  useful  for  its  cure,  as  is  pilocarpine. 
Frequent  moistening  of  the  mouth  with  water  or  oily  substances  gives  relief. 

Angina  Ludovici. 

Ludwig's  angina  (Cellulitis  of  the  neck ;  Phlegmonous  inflammation  of 
the  floor  of  the  mouth)  is  probably  in  most  cases  at  first  an  inflammation  of 
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the  submaxillary  gland.  It  may  arise  either  primarily  or  from  trauma,  or  may 
develop  as  a  secondary  inflammation  in  the  course  of  a  severe  disease.  It  starts 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  submaxillary  gland  on  one  side,  and  rapidly  spreads 
over  the  front  of  the  neck  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  producing  great  impedi- 
ment to  mastication,  swallowing,  and  speaking.  Great  dyspnoea  may  develop. 
Unless  treatment  be  prompt  and  energetic  severe  general  infection  is  apt  to  take 
place.  The  process  may  result  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess  which  may  break 
into  the  mouth  or  externally  on  the  neck,  or  a  widespread  gangrenous  destruc- 
tion of  the  involved  tissues  may  occur. 

The  prognosis  of  the  case  is  always  a  doubtful  one.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  disease  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  resolution  by  the  application  of 
leeches  or  by  ice,  but  as  soon  as  pus  begins  to  form  thorough  surgical  inter- 
ference becomes  necessary. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PHARYNX  AND  TONSILS. 

By  WILLIAM  PEPPER. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PHARYNX. 

Acute  Catarrhal  Pharyngitis. 

Definition. — An  acute  superficial  inflauimatiou  of  more  or  less  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  tonsils,  and  palate. 

Synonyms. — Sore  throat ;  Angina  simplex ;  Catarrhal  angina. 

Etiology. — The  disease  may  occur  at  any  age,  though  perhaps  it  is  most 
frequent  in  young  persons.  Certain  individuals,  though  otherwise  healthy, 
exhibit  a  remarkable  predisposition  to  it,  and  this  tendency  may  show  itself  in 
several  members  of  one  family.  A  debilitated  constitution,  anremia,  imperfect 
hygiene,  and  the  like  very  commonly  predispose  to  it.  Among  the  exciting 
causes  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  is  by  far  the  most  frequent.  Rheumatism  is 
also  so  often  the  direct  cause  that  "  rheumatic  angina "  has  been  described. 
Gout,  too,  may  show  itself  in  the  throat.  Some  of  the  exanthemata,  particu- 
larly scarlatina  and  rubella,  are  nearly  always  accompanied  by  it.  Facial 
erysipelas  is  likewise  often  attended  by  it,  and  the  pharyngitis  may  then  be 
simply  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  of  the  face.  It  is  seen  in  variola, 
rubella,  typhoid  and  relapsing  fevers,  and  occasionally  in  pneumonia.  Mala- 
ria sometimes  acts  as  a  cause,  and  syphilis  as  a  very  common  one. 

Pharyngitis  may  occur  epidemically,  and  may  then  be  due  to  certain  con- 
ditions that  are  not  understood  or  to  some  equally  unknown  infection.  It  may 
also  arise  from  trauma,  as  from  swallowing  pieces  of  bone  or  other  hard 
bodies,  or  from  the  action  of  corrosive  liquids,  the  ingestion  of  food  that  is 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  the  inhalation  of  steam  or  irritant  vapors  or  gases. 
Certain  drugs  may  cause  it,  such  as  copper,  mercury,  bromine,  iodine,  anti- 
mony, silver,  gold,  lead,  belladonna,  or  stramonium.  Finally,  the  process 
may  attend  similar  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  larynx,  and  nose. 

Pathology. — The  process  is  at  first  simply  a  hypersemia,  with  dilatation  of 
the  veins,  and  may  not  go  beyond  this.  In  the  severer  cases  there  occurs 
an  inflammatory  exudation,  with  swelling  of  the  tissues.  The  mucous  glands 
are  swollen  and  secrete  abundantly.  The  uvula  is  often  swollen  and  adherent 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  sides  of  the  palatine  arch.  The  process  may  be 
diffuse  or  only  certain  portions  may  be  involved.  The  affected  mucous  mem- 
brane appears  abnormally  red,  glistening,  and  either  dry  or  covered  with  a 
viscid  mucus. 

Symptomatology. — Except  in  the  mildest  cases  the  disease  usually  begins 
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with  fever,  the  grade  of  which  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  attack.  There 
may  even  be  a  chill  at  the  onset,  but  this  is  more  frequent  if  the  tonsils  are 
much  involved.  There  is  a  feeling  of  soreness  in  the  throat,  made  worse 
by  the  eifort  to  swallow,  and  often  very  severe,  and  there  is  also  a  constant 
sensation  of  tickling,  which  causes  a  desire  to  cough  or  hawk.  Talking  is 
frequently  painful,  and  the  voice  harsh  from  the  secondary  extension  to  the 
larynx.  Occasionally  the  neck  is  stiff  and  the  lymphatic  glands  tender  and 
enlarged.  The  symptoms  are  usually  worse  on  one  side,  but  in  a  few  days 
after  convalescence  is  established  the  other  side  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked. 
The  hearing  is  often  a  little  dull,  there  is  pain  in  the  ears,  and  the  voice  is 
somewhat  nasal.  In  the  rheumatic  form  the  pain  in  swallowing  often  seems 
out  of  proportion  to  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  seen -on  inspec- 
tion, and  the  disease  is  liable  to  pass  off  suddenly,  and  to  be  followed  by 
rheumatic  manifestations  elsewhere  in  the  body.  •     ; 

Diagnosis. — This  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  Inspection  determines 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  pharyngitis  or  a  tonsillitis.  A  fact  very  import- 
ant to  bear  in  mind  is  that  pharyngitis  is  often  the  first,  and  sometimes  the 
only,  local  symptom  of  scarlatina. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  of  idiopathic  cases  is  entirely 
favorable.  The  mildest  form  recovers  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  the 
longest  the  disease  lasts  from  a  few  days  to  a  week.  There  often  remains 
a  decided   disposition  to  recurrence. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic  treatment  consists  of  avoidance  of  close  rooms 
and  too  sedentary  an  occupation.  The  employment  of  cold  bathing,  especially 
of  the  throat  and  chest,  is  often  extremely  useful.  During  an  attack  the 
patient  should  be  confined  to  the  house,  and,  if  there  be  much  fever,  to  bed. 
A  saline  purge  or  divided  doses  of  calomel  are  indicated  at  the  outset. 
Pieces  of  ice  may  be  sucked  with  relief.  If  there  be  much  fever,  aconite 
may  be  administered  with  advantage.  Excellent  results  are  obtained  by  the 
administration  of  a  combination  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  and 
chlorate  of  potash.  If  rheumatism  be  suspected  as  the  cause,  full  doses  of 
benzoate  of  sodium  or  salicylate  of  sodium  will  often  give  prompt  relief 
Guaiacum  has  been  highly  recommended  for  rheumatic  and  other  forms. 
Astringent  solutions  and  anodyne  lozenges  are  of  great  benefit.  The  throat 
may  be  painted  with  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  tannic  acid  or  with 
the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron.  At  the  same  time  any  constitutional 
cause  must  be  appropriately  treated. 

Chronic  Pharyngitis. 

Definition. — A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharyngeal  structures,  diffuse  or  circumscribed,  and  affecting  different  elements 
in  the  pharyngeal  tissue. 

Synonyms. — Chronic  catarrhal  pharyngitis ;  Chronic  follicular  pharyn- 
gitis; Ulcerative  sore  throat;  Granular  pharyngitis;  Chronic  angina;  Clergy- 
man's sore  throat ;  Chronic  catarrh  of  the  throat ;  Pharyngitis  sicca. 
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As  indicated  by  the  number  of  synonyms,  several  somewhat  diverse  varie- 
ties of  pharyngitis  arc  inohidcd.  The  classification  of  these  forms  varies 
with  different  writers.  Probably  one  of  the  simplest  is  that  wliidi  divides 
them  according  to  the  relative  degree  of  involvement  of  the  glandular  struc- 
tures. We  may  then  have — (1)  Chronic  catarrhal  pharyngitis  {(Awowxc  catarrh 
of  the  throat,  "relaxed  throat"),  in  which  the  inflammation  is  diffuse,  suj)er- 
fic-ial,  and  with  but  slight  involvement  of  the  follicles.  The  '^  relaxed  sore 
throat "  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mildest  forms  of  this.  There  exist  in  it  a  con- 
gestion and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  with  a  certain 
lack  of  tone  about  the  tissues.  (2)  Chronic  follicular  pharyngitis  (granular 
pharyngitis,  "clergyman's  sore  throat"),  in  which  the  inflammation  is  largely 
confined  to  the  follicles.  Each  of  these  two  conditions  may  also  exhibit  (8)  an 
atrophic  form,  the  pharyngitis  sicca.  Whether  the  atrophic  form  of  chronic 
follicular  pharyngitis  is  always  a  later  stage  of  the  hypertrophic  form,  or 
Avhether  it  is  sometimes  an  entirely  distinct  process — the  exudative  form  of 
chronic  follicular  pharyngitis,  described  by  Mackenzie — is  not  yet  clearly  deter- 
mined. 

Etiolog-y. — Chronic  pharyngitis  is  less  common  in  children  than  at  a  later 
age.  Men  are  more  often  affected  than  women,  probably  on  account  of  a 
greater  degree  of  exposure  to  the  exciting  causes.  Improper  hygiene,  the 
existence  of  rheumatism,  gastric  disorders,  gout,  phthisis,  and  other  chronic 
diseases,  and  particularly  a  condition  of  general  ansemia  and  debility,  strongly 
predispose  to  it.  Heredity  exerts  some  influence.  The  disease  is  also  often 
associated  with  chronic  inflammation  of  other  mucous  membranes. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  one  of  the  commonest  is  the  occurrence  of  repeated 
attacks  of  acute  catarrhal  pharyngitis.  Another  very  common  cause,  particularly 
of  the  follicular  variety,  is  excessive  or  uneducated  use  of  the  voice  in  those  in 
whom  some  debility  of  constitution  already  predisposes.  A  too  free  use  of 
alcohol  and  excessive  tobacco-smoking  are  powerful  causes  of  the  catarrhal 
form  with  relaxed  throat.  Among  other  causes  of  chronic  pharyngitis  may  be 
mentioned  the  inhalation  of  dust  and  of  irritating  gases,  and  the  presence  of 
venous  congestion  resulting  from  chronic  pulmonary  and  cardiac  diseases.  It 
has  also  been  said  to  arise  by  a  reflex  irritation  in  cases  of  uterine  disorders. 
Both  disease  of  Luschka's  tonsil  and  intranasal  affections  have  been  claimed 
to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  general  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh. 

Pathology. — In  chronic  catarrhal  pharyngitis  there  is  present  a  hyper- 
semia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  particularly  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall, 
the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  soft  palate.  With  this  is  serous 
infiltration  and  some  increase  of  tissue-elements,  and  later  there  develops  a  per- 
manent varicose  condition  of  the  smaller  vessels,  which  often  maps  the  pharynx 
into  small  irregular  areas.  The  diseased  mucous  membrane  appears  bright 
red  and  unevenly  thickened.  The  glands  are  enlarged,  but  not  to  any  consid- 
erable extent.  There  is  hypersecretion  from  the  diseased  area,  which  conse- 
quently often  appears  peculiarly  shining  from  the  coating  of  viscid  mucus. 
The  palate  and  fauces  are  relaxed  and  the  uvula  elongated. 
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In  chronic  follicular  pharyngitis  the  process  affects  principally  the  mucous 
follicles,  which  become  much  hypertrophied  and  distended.  They  appear 
as  small,  isolated  elevations  from  the  size  of  millet-seeds  up  to  that  of  peas, 
which  are  dotted  principally  over  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall.  They  are 
either  of  a  yellowish-white  or  of  a  deep-red  color,  and  are  surrounded  by 
a  network  of  dilated  venules.  Tenacious  discolored  mucus  coats  the  mem- 
brane. As  the  process  advances  the  elevations  become  more  numerous,  and 
coalesce  to  some  extent.  The  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  often  assumes  a  retic- 
ulated appearance,  and  ridges  made  by  the  fusion  of  the  elevations  are  seen 
in  places,  particularly  close  behind  the  posterior  faucial  arch.  The  disorder 
gradually  spreads,  and  finally  involves  much  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  and  mouth.  As  in  the  catarrhal  variety,  tlie  uvula  is  apt-  to  become 
elongated  and  the  palate  relaxed. 

In  either  form  of  chronic  pharyngitis  the  mucous  membrane  has  its  function 
interfered  with,  and  finally  undergoes  atrophy.  The  secretion  is  then  scanty, 
and  forms  crusts  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  which  appears  much  thinner 
than  normal,  glazed,  and  dry.  The  variety  described  as  exudative  exhibits 
follicles  filled  with  milk-like  or  cheesy  secretion,  which  often  exudes  and  coats 
the  pharynx  in  small,  white,  irregular  patches.  A  tendency  to  atrophy  is 
observed  from  the  beginning. 

Chronic  pharyngitis  may  produce  ulcerations,  but  this  is  rare. 

Symptomatology. — The  principal  symptoms  of  chronic  pharyngitis  are 
cough,  huskiness  and  loss  of  power  of  the  voice,  stiffness,  dryness,  and  uncomfort- 
able sensations  in  the  throat,  a  disposition  to  clear  the  throat,  and  more  or  less  pain 
in  swallowing.  These  symptoms  vary  in  different  cases  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  tliroat.  They  may  last  through  the  whole  day  or  be  present  only 
in  the  morning  or  the  evening.  In  the  catarrhal  variety,  if  great  relaxation  of 
the  palate  be  also  present,  the  tickling  cough  is^sometimes  distressing,  and  may 
induce  vomiting.  The  amount  of  hawking  depends  largely  on  the  quantity 
and  viscidity  of  the  secretions.  It  is  usually  worse  in  cases  complicated  by 
post-nasal  catarrh,  owing  to  the  descent  of  the  secretion  into  the  oral  pharynx. 
Sometimes  the  first  sign  of  the  follicular  variety  is  the  affection  of  the  voice, 
and  sometimes,  too,  the  disease  exists  a  long  time  without  any  symptoms 
referred  to  the  throat,  and  is  accidentally  discovered  by  the  physician. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  presents  no  difficulty.  The  persistent  cough 
with  expectoration,  which  is  sometimes  bloodstained,  occasionally  arouses  the 
suspicion  of  phthisis,  but  the  examination  of  the  throat  explains  the  source  of 
the  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  the  catarrhal  form  is  favorable  if  the  cause 
of  its  continuance  can  be  removed.  That  of  chronic  follicular  pharyngitis  is 
much  less  so.  If  the  disease  be  not  too  far  advanced,  treatment  can  remove 
most  of  the  disagreeable  symptoms.  The  ability  fully  to  restore  the  voice, 
however,  is  very  questionable.  The  atrophic  form  is  still  more  resistant  to 
treatment. 

Treatment. — In  any  form  of  chronic  pharyngitis  it  is  primarily  important 
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to  institute  treatment  directed  to  tho  removal  of  the  cause,  for  unless  this  be 
done  but  little  can  be  expected  from  local  measures.  Rigid  attention  is 
demanded  to  personal  hygiene  in  order  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  system 
and  to  avoid  recurring  attacks  of  acute  catarrh.  The  patient  must  be 
instructed  to  avoid  mouth-breathing;  nasal  obstructions  must  be  removed; 
and  systematic  diaphragmatic  breathing  and  proper  elocution  must  be  insisted 
uj)ou.  For  the  catarriial  variety  of  the  disease  mildly  astringent  lozenges  or 
direct  applications  are  useful.  Sprays  of  hamamelis,  chloride  of  ammonium, 
boric  acid,  tannic  acid,  sulphate  of  zinc  (5  grains  to  the  ounce),  and  the  like  are 
useful.  In  more  obstinate  cases  stronger  astringents  must  be  ap})lied  by  a 
brush ;  among  these  being  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  and  strong 
solutions  of  tannin  in  glycerin.  If  the  uvula  remain  persistently  elongated, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  it. 

In  the  follicular  variety  the  same  kind  of  local  treatment  may  be  employed 
in  the  mildest  cases,  but,  as  a  rule,  more  energetic  procedures  are  necessary. 
The  diseased  follicles  should  be  carefully  destroyed  by  such  caustics  as  chromic 
acid,  London  paste,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  galvano-cautery.  A  single  appli- 
cation is  usually  sufficient  for  each  follicle.  Very  iew  follicles,  possibly  only 
one,  should  be  touched  at  one  sitting,  and  the  sittings  may  be  repeated  every 
few  days.  In  the  intervals  applications  can  be  made  of  solutions  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  chloride  of  iron,  or  iodine.  If  the  throat  become  much  irritated, 
sedative  applications,  such  as  alkaline  sprays  or  the  inhalation  of  benzoin  are 
indicated. 

In  the  atrophic  form  measures  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  throat  moist. 
Chloride  of  ammonium,  given  in  lozenges,  sprays,  or  internally,  promotes 
secretion,  as  does  jaborandi.  Frequent  spraying  with  hot  water,  glycerin  and 
water,  or  some  weak  alkaline  liquid,  as  Dobell's  solution,  will  also  give  relief. 

Ulcerous  Pharyngitis. 

This  is  a  low  grade  of  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  probably  of  a  septic 
nature,  characterized  by  the  development  of  one  or  more  white  superficial 
ulcers  on  the  pharynx,  tonsils,  or  palate.  The  ulcers  are  of  varying  size, 
round  or  oval,  and  tend  to  become  confluent.  The  disease  is  apt  to  occur  in 
those  who  are  debilitated  from  some  cause,  as  through  lack  of  rest,  inadequate 
exercise,  or  lack  of  fresh  air.  It  is  also  seen  in  those  exposed  to  septic  influ- 
ences, as  the  air  of  hospital  wards  or  of  the  dissecting-room.  Sometimes  slight 
ulceration  of  the  tonsils  remains  as  the  result  of  a  follicular  tonsillitis. 

The  chief  local  symptoms  consist  of  sev^ere  pain  in  the  throat,  made  worse 
on  swallowing.  The  tongue  is  coated  and  feels  stiff,  the  breath  is  heavy.  The 
constitutional  symptoms  are  marked  ;  and  consist  in  debility,  loss  of  appetite, 
weak  pulse,  fever,  headache.     Tiie  ulcers  heal  as  the  general  health  improves. 

Treatment  is  chiefly  constitutional,  the  tonics,  and  especially  quinine  and 
iron,  being  indicated  together  with  removal  from  the  unhealthy  surroundings. 
Locally  astringent  and  antiseptic  aj^plieations,  such  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
properly  diluted  or  a  saturated  solution  of  iodoform  in  ether,  may  be  used. 
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Ice  may  be  given   to  relieve  pain  if  necessary.      Warm   inlialatious,  as   of 
vapors  of  benzoin,  are  sometimes  very  soothing  in  their  effects. 

Membranous  Pharyngitis. 

Membranous  pliaryngitis  (Herpetic  pharyngitis ;  Herpetic  tonsillitis ; 
Aphthous  pharyngitis)  appears  to  be  the  identical  in  nature  with  aphthae  of 
the  mouth,  the  locality  only  being  different,  and  therefore  needs  no  extended 
description  here.  It  is  an  unusual  affection,  particularly  liable  to  develop  in 
women  and  children  and  delicate  individuals.  The  exciting  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease is  not  certainly  known.  Exposure  to  cold,  cold  and  damp  climates, 
uterine  diseases,  nervous  influences,  local  irritation,  and  the  prevalence  of 
diphtheria  have  each  been  assigned  as  the  cause.  > 

Vesicles  appear,  a  few  in  number  or  in  successive  crops,  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx,  soft  palate,  ])illars  of  the  fauces,  tonsils,  and  often 
of  the  tongue  and  cheek.  This  vesicular  stage  is  rarely  seen.  The  vesicles 
soon  rupture,  and  form  small,  circular,  superficial  ulcers,  which  resemble  the 
aphthous  ulcer  described.  In  the  severer  cases  these  may  coalesce  and  form 
areas  somewhat  resembling  diphtheria. 

Some  malaise  and  fever  usher  in  the  development  of  the  pharyngeal  con- 
dition. There  is  next  soreness  of  the  throat,  which  is  often  very  severe,  and 
which  is  made  much  worse  by  swallowing  ;  salivation  is  frequent,  and  there  is 
loss  of  appetite.  After  four  or  five  days  the  ulcers  heal  and  recovery  is  com- 
plete in  about  two  weeks. 

The  disease  when  severe  may  be  confounded  with  diphtheria.  In  such 
cases  it  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  discovery  of  some  fresh,  small  dis- 
crete lesions  which  have  not  taken  on  the  diphtheritic  appearance,  or  of  others 
which,  although  already  covered  by  false  membrane,  yet  by  the  translucency 
of  this  and  by  their  circular  shape  indicate  their  original  source. 

The  treatment  consists  in  febrifuges  containing  aconite  if  the  temperature 
demand  it.  A  saline  laxative  may  well  be  given.  Sedative  antiseptic  sprays 
and  washes  are  of  value.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  solutions  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  alum,  borax,  myrrh,  and  chlorate  of  potash.  In  the 
severer  forms  tonics  and  stimulants  are  indicated. 

Phlegmonous  Pharyngitis. 

In  the  most  common  form  of  this  disease  the  process  is  located  in  the  sofl 
palate,  usually  to  one  side,  and  in  the  uvula,  and  even  extends  into  the  hard 
palate.  The  nature  of  the  inflammation  and  the  course  of  the  symptoms  and 
of  the  case  in  general  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  quinsy,  with  which 
it  is  usually  associated.  The  affection  is,  in  fact,  a  peritonsillar  abscess,  and  is 
best  described  in  connection  with  parenchymatous  tonsillitis. 

A  very  infrequent  form,  unassociated  with  tonsillar  inflammation,  is  the 
deep-seated  suppurative  pharyngitis  which  is  prone  to  become  diffuse,  the  pro- 
cess spreading  downward  beside  the  oesophagus  or  anteriorly  about  the  trachea 
into  the  neck.     It  may  be  the  result  of  some  injury,  as  from  a  foreign  body 
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in  tlie  pharynx  or  from  the  swallowing  of  scalding  or  corrosive  liquids  or  the 
inhaling  of  steam ;  or  it  may  follow  some  severe  infection.  The  grave  cases 
of  erysipelatous  pharyngitis  may  be  best  included  here. 

The  process  is  an  intense  one.  The  constitutional  symptoms,  which  are 
severe,  are  often  ushered  in  by  a  chill.  The  fever  is  high,  the  throat  very 
painful,  swallowing  difficult,  and  dyspnoea  often  present  from  involvement  of 
the  larynx.  The  disease  is  prone  to  become  gangrenous  if  the  patient  live 
long  enough,  and  in  such  case  more  or  less  of  the  mucous  membrane  sloughs. 

The  prognosis  is  grave.  If  recovery  takes  place,  cicatrization  with  stric- 
ture may  remain. 

In  the  line  of  treatment  every  effort  must  be  made  at  the  outset  to  abort 
inHannnation.  Aconite  should  be  given  in  full  and  repeated  doses,  or,  if  the 
affection  be  still  more  threatening,  leeching  may  be  employed.  Ice  should  be 
held  in  the  mouth  and  cold  compresses  applied  to  the  neck.  Opium  will 
relieve  pain.  Food  may  be  administered  by  enemata  if  swallowing  be  too 
painful.     The  general  treatment  should  be  strongly  tonic. 

Gangrenous  Pharyngitis. 

This  process  may  attach  itself  to  any  preceding  form  of  pharyngitis,  or  it 
may,  and  most  commonly  does,  develop  independently  of  any  other.  It  may 
follow  any  of  the  eruptive  diseases,  especially  erysipelas  and  scarlatina,  or  it 
may  occur  idiopathically.  The  pharynx,  palate,  and  tonsils  become  livid  and 
swollen,  and  dark-gray  or  blackish  ulcers  with  excavated  edges  form  on  them 
and  rapidly  extend. 

The  symptoms  quickly  become  those  of  extreme  depression  of  strength. 
There  is  a  low  grade  of  fever,  cold  extremities,  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  often 
diarrhoea,  little  pain,  a  gangrenous  odor  of  the  breath,  and  possibly  haemor- 
rhages from  various  parts  of  the  body,  including  the  diseased  pharynx.  Death 
usually  results.  Sometimes  erosion  of  the  carotid  takes  place.  Recovery  is 
prone  to  be  accompanied  by  great  deformity. 

The  treatment  consists  in  thorough  cauterization  of  the  affected  parts  when- 
ever this  is  feasible.  Antiseptic  and  anodyne  lotions  and  sprays  are  advisable 
as  palliative  measures.  Internally  tonic  remedies  and  stimulants  are  indicated. 
The  difficulty  in  swallowing  interferes  greatly  with  medication  and  with  sus- 
tentation.  Enemata,  both  nutritious  and  medicated,  may  be  required;  and 
cardiac  stimulants  may  be  used  hypodermically. 

Mycosis  Pharyngis. 

In  this  very  unusual  affection — also  called  mycotic  pharyngitis — there 
develops,  principally  on  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils  and  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  a 
peculiar  yellowish  or  white  deposit,  more  or  less  indurated  and  sometimes  very 
hard,  and  tough,  and  tenacious,  and  which  is  reproduced  rapidly  after  removal. 
The  masses  are  formed  of  filaments  and  spores,  which  are  found  to  be  those  of 
Lcptothrix  buccalis.  The  organism  penetrates  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
mucous  layer,  though  it  is  sometimes  only  superficially  situated.     There  is  no 
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local  evidence  of  inflammation  found,  nor  are  the  symptoms  witnessed  usually 
other  than  slight  tickling  sensations  in  the  throat.  Sometimes  even  this  is 
absent,  while  in  other  cases  there  may  be  actual  difficulty  in  swallowing  and 
pain. 

The  diagnosis  can  be  made  by  the  microscope.  Apart  from  this,  the  dis- 
ease may  readily  be  distinguished  from  follicular  tonsillitis  and  diphtheria  by 
its  chronic  course  and  by  the  absence  of  constitutional  symptoms.  The  atfec- 
tion  is  a  harmless  one,  but  the  prognosis  so  far  as  cure  is  concerned  is  very 
dubious.  The  disorder  is  very  persistent  and  little  amenable  to  treatment. 
The  fungus  should  be  scraped  away  with  a  curette  and  its  former  seat  cauter- 
ized.    Antiseptic  solutions  sliould  also  be  frequently  applied  to  the  parts. 

Retropharyngeal  Abscess. 

Definition. — A  deep-seated  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  submucous 
tissue  of  the  pharynx. 

Synonym. — Retropharyngeal  lymphadenitis. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  generally  one  of  childhood,  although  it  may 
even  attacks  infants,  and  sometimes  is  seen  in  adults.  Many  cases  seem  to 
be  idiopathic,  although  the  scrofulous  diathesis  or  some  constitutional  debil- 
itating disease  may  have  pre-existed.  The  general  hygienic  conditions  and  the 
existence  of  diseased  states  of  the  naso-pharynx  are  also  predisposing  factors. 
The  disease  may  occur  after  zymotic  aifections,  especially  scarlatina,  measles, 
and  erysipelas.  Trauma  may  also  induce  it,  and  it  may  be  secondary  to  caries 
of  the  cervical  spine. 

Pathology. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  arises  as  an  inflammation 
of  the  retropharyngeal  lymphatic  glands.  The  aifected  glands  pass  through 
the  usual  stages,  and  finally  form  an  abscess,  which  is  situated  in  the  submu- 
cous connective  tissue  and  lies  in  front  of  the  periosteum  and  the  vertebrae, 
and  generally  more  to  one  side.  When  the  disease  arises  from  a  spondylitis 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  vertebrae  is  destroyed,  and  the  inflammation  spreads 
by  contiguity  from  the  o.sseous  structures.  The  pus  tends  to  burrow  in  any 
direction,  but  especially  downward. 

Symptomatology. — The  onset  of  retropharyngeal  abscess  is  generally  in- 
sidious, and  the  first  symptoms  do  not  indicate  its  presence.  Often  there  is  no 
positive  indication  of  the  affection  until  the  tumor  has  attained  sufficient  size 
to  interfere  with  swallowing  or  with  breathing.  In  young  children  there  is  an 
increasing  disinclination  to  swallow  nourishment  offered,  while  older  children 
complain  of  pain  in  the  pharynx  and  stiffness  of  the  neck,  with  pain  on  moving 
the  head.  The  respiration  often  is  noisy,  rattling,  irregular,  and  through  the 
open  mouth,  and  the  voice  is  altered  in  character.  The  patients  are  pale  and 
restless,  and  convulsions  are  very  apt  to  develop  in  young  subjects.  There  is 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  sides  and  front  of  the  neck.  Palpation  of  the 
pharynx  with  the  finger  reveals  a  tumor,  more  or  less  soft  according  to  the 
stage  which  it  has  reached.  Tlie  symptoms  depend  somewhat  upon  the  exact 
position  of  the  abscess.  If  it  be  high  in  the  pharynx,  respiration  is  not  so 
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greatly  interfered  with  and  the  voice  is  nasal.  If  it  be  lower,  opposite  the 
larynx,  there  occur  attacks  of  extreme  dyspnoea,  with  cough  and  stertorous 
respiration.  Swallowing  also  is  greatly  interfered  with,  and  the  voice  is  hoarse 
or  even  absent.  If  the  abscess  be  situated  laterally,  the  head  is  drawn  toward 
the  healthy  side.  Sometimes  the  head  is  thrown  backward.  It  often  happens 
that  the  abscess  is  situated  so  low  down  as  not  to  be  visible  even  when  the 
tongue  is  depressed  strongly,  but,  if  the  forefinger  be  pushed  as  far  as  possible 
down  the  oesophagus,  the  bulging  of  the  posterior  or  lateral  wall  at  the  level  of 
the  abscess  may  be  detected  in  many  instances.  If  the  process  be  a  rapid  one, 
there  may  be  considerable  fever,  although  the  temperature  in  this  disease  is 
usually  but  little  elevated.  In  cases  running  a  slower  course  fever  is  always 
but  slight  unless  some  complication  exist.  Diarrhoea  and  vomiting  sometimes 
attend,  while  in  other  cases  the  digestion  and  a})petite  are  good,  and  only  the 
pain  on  swallowing  prevents  the  ingestion  of  food. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  retropharyngeal  abscess  are  inter- 
ference with  deglutition,  dyspnoea  with  noisy  mouth-breathing,  altered,  nasal 
voice,  pain  and  swelling  in  the  pharynx,  swelling,  pain,  and  stiffness  in  the 
neck,  and  possibly  the  detection  of  a  tumor  by  digital  exploration.  Croup, 
which  often  greatly  resembles  it,  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  absent  voice  and 
the  absence  of  dysphagia  and  of  swelling  of  the  pharynx.  CEdema  of  the 
glottis  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx  are  likewise  free  from  the  last  two 
symptoms.  The  latter  affection  generally  produces  greater  interference  with 
the  voice. 

Prog-nosis  and  Course. — The  course  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the  cause. 
Idiopathic  abscess  may  form  with  great  rapidity,  and  terminate  in  three  to  four 
days.  The  symptoms  develop  quickly,  and  are  often  very  threatening.  Cases 
following  scarlet  fever  also  go  on  speedily  to  suppuration  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
secondary  cases  run  a  longer  course,  and  those  dependent  upon  cervical  caries 
often  last  for  weeks  or  even  months.  In  these  more  chronic  cases  the  develop- 
ment of  the  symptoms  is  proportionately  slower,  and  the  general  health  of 
the  patient  suffers  to  a  much  greater  degree. 

The  prognosis  is  always  dubious,  and  depends  upon  various  circumstances. 
The  majority  of  the  idiopathic  cases  recover,  the  discharge  of  the  abscess  being 
followed  by  immediate  relief  of  all  the  symptoms.  Sometimes  death  has 
occurred  from  suffocation  by  the  pus.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  where 
the  abscess  has  lasted  for  some  time  and  interfered  much  with  the  general 
health  of  the  patient,  or  where  the  child  is  already  debilitated  by  some  chronic 
or  acute  disease.  There  are  always,  too,  the  dangers  of  the  pus  burrowing  in 
different  directions,  especially  toward  the  larynx,  where  it  may  produce  fatal 
pressure.  Septic  absorption  is  also  a  cause  of  danger,  as  is  also  the  possibility 
of  fatal  hsemorrhage.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  prompt  and  thorough 
the  treatment  the  better  does  the  prognosis  become. 

Treatment. — The  constant  application  of  ice  externally  and  internally  may 
be  employed  if  suppuration  has  not  already  taken  place,  but  prompt  evacuation 
is  indicated  as  soon  as  pus  has  formed.     The  incision  with  a  guarded  bistoury 
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should  be  made  as  near  the  median  line  as  possible,  and  the  head  at  once  bent 
far  forward  to  prevent  the  pus  passing  into  the  larynx.  When  deglutition  is 
almost  or  quite  impossible  nutritious  enemata  should  be  administered.  Opium 
is  often  required  to  allay  pain  and  to  secure  rest.  The  after-treatment  consists 
in  the  repeated  cleansing  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  abscess-cavity,  and  in  the 
administration  of  tonic  remedies. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  TONSILS. 

Acute  Superficial  Tonsillitis.  * 

This  disease — called  also  acute  catarrhal  tonsillitis — consists  of  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tonsils.  It  is  merely  a  localiza- 
tion on  these  bodies  of  the  process  described  under  Acute  Catarrhal  Pharyn- 
gitis. The  latter  disorder  is,  in  fact,  more  often  localized  on  the  tonsil,  or  at 
least  better  developed  there,  than  on  any  other  of  the  pharyngeal  structures. 

In  addition  to  the  cause  already  described,  may  be  mentioned  the  etiological 
influence  of  chronically  enlarged  tonsils,  since  these  have  a  great  tendency  to 
take  on  acute  superficial  inflammation.  In  a  similar  way  the  presence  of 
cheesy  or  calcareous  deposits  in  the  tonsils  is  productive  of  tonsillar  inflamma- 
tion. The  frequency  of  the  action  of  the  rheumatic  poison  also  deserves  special 
mention. 

The  disease  differs  from  other  forms  of  tonsillar  inflammation  in  that  only 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  gland  is  involved.  The  organ,  it  is  true, 
is  often  distinctly  swollen,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  partly  dependent  upon  a  slight  attendant  parenchymatous 
inflammation.  It  is  never,  however,  enlarged  to  anything  like  the  degree 
witnessed  in  quinsy.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  are  little  ii'  at  all 
swollen. 

The  symptoms  are  those  already  described.  The  preponderating  involve- 
ment of  the  tonsils  increases  the  tendency  to  chill  and  high  fever.  The  thin 
grayish  coating  which  sometimes  forms  consists  of  epithelium,  pus-cells,  and 
mucus,  and  is  easily  brushed  off.  The  disease  lasts  rarely  longer  than  five  to 
eight  days,  and  generally  a  shorter  time. 

The  treatment  is  that  for  acute  catarrhal  pharyngitis. 

Acute  Lacunar  Tonsillitis. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  involving  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  crypts  as  well  as  that  of  the  surface. 

Synonyms. — Acute  follicular  tonsillitis  ;  Angina  lacunaris. 

Etiolog-y. — The  disease  is  commonest  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  thirtieth 
year  of  age,  is  not  infrequent  between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  years,  and  is 
much  less  common  in  young  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of  catarrhal  pharyngitis  and  laryngitis. 
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Especially  to  be  meutioned  is  the  influence  of  some  form  of  sepsis,  which  often 
appears  to  produce  the  disorder.  This  is  seen,  for  example,  in  lacunar  tonsil- 
litis followino-  exposure  to  defective  drainage.  Lacunar  tonsillitis  may  also 
be  the  result  of  the  infection  of  scarlet  fever.  Cases,  too,  appear  to  be  very 
frequent  during  epidemics  of  diphtheria.  It  is  very  probable,  hoM^ever,  that 
many  of  these  latter  are  not  lacunar  tonsillitis  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  but  are  instances  of  the  localization  of  the  diphtheritic  process  upon  the 
tonsillar  crypts. 

Pathology. — One  or  both  tonsils  are  decidedly  swollen,  and  their  surface 
reddened  and  dotted  with  a  number  of  yellowish-white  spots,  which  corres- 
pond to  the  openings  of  the  lacunje.  These  white  spots  may  project  beyond 
the  surface.  Sometimes  the  secretion  of  closely  adjacent  lacun£e  becomes  con- 
fluent, and  appears  to  form  a  membranous  mass  which  may  simulate  diphtheria. 

The  secretion  from  the  crypts  can  be  easily  scraped  away,  and  leaves  no 
ulceration  beneath  it.  It  is  composed  of  epithelial  and  pus  cells,  bacteria,  and 
detritus,  often  with  some  fat-crystals  and  cholesterin.  The  swelling  of  the 
tonsil  is  due  to  some  degree  of  parenchymatous  change  which  is  commonly 
present,  and  wliicli  consists  of  a  serous  and  cellular  infiltration.  Ordinarily 
the  secretion  is  discharged  in  a  few  days,  and  the  tonsil  returns  to  its  normal 
condition.  Not  rarely  the  contents  of  some  of  the  lacunae  are  retained,  and 
desiccate  and  even  become  calcareous.  Occasionally  the  inflammation  is  severe 
enough  to  produce  superficial  ulceration.  With  lacunar  tonsillitis  is  always 
associated  some  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the  soft 
palate.     There  is  frequently  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck. 

Sjnnptomatology. — The  constitutional  s3niiptoms  of  follicular  tonsillitis 
are  often  very  severe.  There  is  distinct  chill,  high  fever  with  its  attendant 
symptoms,  and  sometimes  a  degree  of  depression  of  strength  which  is  very 
striking.  The  pulse  is  often  extremely  rapid.  In  severe  cases  occurring  in 
sensitive  children  mild  delirium  may  be  present.  There  is  usually  very  dis- 
tinct pain  on  swallowing  and  the  glands  at  the  angles  of  the  low^er  jaw  are 
decidedly  swollen  and  tender.  The  tongue  is  coated  and  the  appetite  is  greatly 
impaired.  The  urine  is  strongly  febrile,  but  only  in  unusually  severe  cases  is 
a  trace  of  albumin  present.  In  many  respects  the  symptoms  are  the  same  as 
those  of  acute  catarrhal  pharyngitis. 

Diagnosis. — In  typical  eases  the  diagnosis  is  made  without  difficulty  by 
inspection  of  the  throat,  but  in  some  instances  the  disease  may  be  mistaken  for 
diphtheria.  The  deposit,  however,  in  lacunar  tonsillitis  is  not  a  membrane,  is 
more  elevated,  more  easily  removed  and  does  not  come  off"  in  strips,  and  the 
surface  below  it  is  not  eroded  and  bleeding.  After  removal  it  does  not  re-form 
as  rapidly  as  in  the  case  of  diphtheria,  and,  more  especially,  in  the  latter  affec- 
tion the  membrane  is  seldom  limited  to  the  tonsil.  Often,  however,  it  is  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  make  an  early  diagnosis.  The  danger  of  confusion  has  been 
needlessly  increased  by  the  fact  that  this  affection  has  often  been  spoken  of  as 
diphtheritic  sore  throat.  Occasionally  the  suddenness  of  the  onset,  the  abrupt 
rise  of  temperature,  the  rapid  pulse,  the  restlessness,  the  swelling  of  the  tonsils 
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and  glands  at  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  the  pain  in  swallowing,  suggest  strongly 
the  possibility  of  scarlatina  in  one  who  has  never  passed  through  an  attack  of 
the  latter  disease.  It  must  be  remembered  that  acute  lacunar  tonsillitis  does 
occur  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  scarlatina.  The  absence  of  marked 
nervous  symptoms  and  the  failure  in  the  appearance  of  any  eruption  soon 
clear  up  the  doubt. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  course  of  lacunar  tonsillitis  is  always  favor- 
able. The  duration  is  three  to  four  days.  A  tendency  to  recurrence  remains, 
and  one  or  more  attacks  may  be  followed  by  chronic  tonsillar  hypertrophy.  In 
some  subjects  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  recurrent  attacks,  and  I  have  had 
occasion  to  watch  several  children  in  whom  from  the  age  of  three  years  there 
have  been,  in  spite  of  strict  hygienic  care,  frequent  typical  attacks,  'growing 
less  frequent  and  finally  ceasing  with  the  full  development  of  adolescence. 

Treatment. — As  a  prophylactic  measure,  in  view  of  the  occasional  difficulty 
in  diagnosis,  patients  with  lacunar  tonsillitis  should  be  separated  from  others. 
If  seen  early  they  should  be  given  a  brisk  saline  cathartic,  be  confined  strictly 
to  bed,  and  ordered  a  fever  mixture  containing  aconite.  Mild  sedatives  are 
required  to  allay  pain  and  restlessness.  Full  doses  of  salicylate  of  sodium 
are  indicated  if  a  rheumatic  cause  be  suspected.  Astringent  lozenges  or  astrin- 
gent gargles  may  be  employed,  and  the  local  use  of  guaiac  is  also  often  of 
benefit.  The  direct  application  of  astringent  solutions  is  frequently  of  service, 
although  these  should  generally  be  weak. 

Phlegmonous  Tonsillitis. 

Definition. — An  acute  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  tonsil,  fre- 
quently going  on  to  suppuration. 

Synonyms. — Quinsy  ;  Tonsillar  abscess  ;  Suppurative  tonsillitis ;  Paren- 
chymatous tonsillitis ;  Cynanche  tonsillaris. 

Etiology. — The  causes  are  similar  to  those  of  other  forms  of  tonsillitis. 
The  affection  rarely  occurs  before  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  not  often 
after  forty  years.  A  remarkable  individual  predisposition  sometimes  exists  to 
such  an  extent  that  while  some  persons  never  suffer  from  the  disease,  no  matter 
to  what  exciting  causes  they  may  be  exposed,  others  develop  it  repeatedly. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  such  cases  a  decided  gouty  diathesis  is  apt  to 
coexist.  The  presence  of  chronic  enlargement  sometimes  acts  as  a  predisposing 
cause. 

The  most  frequent  exciting  cause  is  exposure  to  cold.  An  acute  catarrhal 
tonsillitis  already  present  may  advance  to  a  parenchymatous  inflammation. 
Blocking  up  of  follicles  by  inspissated  secretion  may  likewise  set  the  inflamma- 
tion in  action. 

Pathology. — Although  there  is  inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the  tonsil, 
and  often  of  the  lacunae  also,  the  principal  seat  is  in  the  glandular  tissue.  The 
tonsil  becomes  greatly  swollen  by  infiltration  with  inflammatory  products. 
Resolution  may  next  occur,  or,  if  the  process  be  sufficiently  severe,  one  large 
or  several  smaller  abscesses  may  form.     The  palatine  folds,  the  soft  palate. 
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and  the  cellular  tissue  about  the  tonsil  are  involvctl  in  the  intianunatory  pro- 
cess, and  an  abscess  may  occasionally  form  iu  these  regions  (peritonsillar 
abscess,  phlegmonous  pharyngitis  of  one  form)  instead  of  in  the  tonsil  itself. 
(Etlema  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  and  inflammation 
of  the  base  of  the  tongue  are  not  infrequent.  At  the  height  of  the  disease  the 
tonsil  may  become  so  large  that  it  projects  beyond  the  middle  line.  The 
mucous  membrane  covering  it  is  of  a  bright-red  color,  the  anterior  [)alatine 
fold  is  pushed  forward  and  is  stretched  over  it;  and  the  uvula  is  often  oedema- 
tous,  red,  and  adherent  to  one  or  the  other  side.  The  salivary  glands  and  tlie 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  often  swollen  and  tender. 

Symptomatology. — The  disease  frequently  begins  with  a  chill,  which  is 
rapidly  followed  by  high  fever.  Pain  in  the  throat,  especially  on  swallowing, 
develops  at  the  same  time.  There  are  headache,  rapid  pulse,  malaise,  insomnia, 
and  loss  of  appetite.  The  pain  in  the  throat  generally  increases,  and  finally  the 
inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  about  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw 
makes  swallowing  almost  impossible,  and  the  patient  allows  the  saliva,  which 
is  secreted  in  increased  quantity,  to  run  from  the  mouth.  For  the  same  reason 
the  mouth  cannot  be  opened  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a  satisfactory  examination 
except  by  the  finger,  which  finds  the  tonsils  extremely  sensitive  to  pressure. 
The  swelling  of  the  tonsil  interferes  with  the  function  of  the  palate,  and  the 
effort  at  deglutition  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  regurgitation  of  liquids 
through  the  nose.  The  secretion  of  viscid  mucus  occasionally  produces  pain- 
ful hawking  efforts.  There  is  stiffness  and  soreness  on  turning  the  head. 
The  stretching  of  the  posterior  pillars  by  the  inflamed  tonsil  often  causes 
pain  referred  to  the  ear.  The  voice  is  nasal,  and  articulation  is  often  pain- 
ful and  very  difficult.  Respiration  is  sometimes  interfered  with  if  both  ton- 
sils are  involved.  As  a  rule,  however,  only  one  tonsil  is  attacked  at  a  time, 
although  the  second  one  is  apt  to  pass  through  the  same  process  after  the  first 
has  commenced  to  recover.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  initial  constitutional 
symptoms  persist,  the  fever  is  often  high,  and  there  is  diffiise  aching  through- 
out the  body.  If  resolution  fail  to  take  place,  the  pain  in  the  tonsils  increases, 
and  repeated  rigors,  occurring  after  about  five  or  six  days,  announces  the 
development  of  suppuration.  Finally,  the  abscess,  if  not  opened  by  the 
physician,  bursts  and  immediate  relief  follows. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  any  other  affec- 
tion. Phlegmonous  pharyngitis  limited  to  the  peritonsillar  tissue  has  been 
already  alluded  to.  There  are  no  differences  in  the  causes  or  symptoms  of 
the  two  affections. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  is  generally  good.  The  majority  of 
cases  terminate  in  resolution,  which  begins  in  about  five  or  six  days  and  is  finished 
in  two  weeks  or  less,  although  the  process  occasionally  lasts  longer.  If  both 
tonsils  are  simultaneously  involved,  suffocation  may  ensue  unless  treatment  give 
relief.  If  suppuration  occurs,  the  process  generally  does  not  terminate  for  ten 
days  to  two  weeks,  or  even  longer.  Suppuration  increases  the  gravity  of  the 
prognosis,  although  it  is  still  almost  always  good.     The  abscess  usually  opens 
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internally  from  the  npper  part  of  the  gland.  The  pns  has  been  known  to 
enter  the  larynx  after  bursting  and  to  suffocate  the  patient.  Rarely  the 
opening  takes  place  externally  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Sometimes  the  pus 
burrows  down  the  mediastinum.  Penetration  of  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
with  consequent  fatal  haemorrhage,  has  been  reported.  Inflammation  extend- 
ing to  the  larynx  may  produce  fatal  oedema  of  the  glottis.  Gangrene  of  the 
tonsil  is  an  occasional  sequel,  and  permanent  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsil  may 
result  from  repeated  attacks  of  quinsy. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed  and  placed  upon  a  light 
diet.  If  seen  early,  a  saline  laxative  should  be  administered  and  the  treat- 
ment with  either  aconite  or  guaiacum  started,  each  plan  of  medication  having  its 
supporters.  Aconite  may  be  given  in  drop  doses  of  the  tincture  every  half 
hour  or  hour.  Guaiacum  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  aramoniated  tincture 
or  as  a  lozenge,  three  grains  of  the  resin  being  taken  every  two  hours.  If  the 
case  be  not  seen  early,  neither  of  these  remedies  will  have  much  effect.  Effort 
can  still  be  made  to  obtain  resolution  by  the  constant  sucking  of  ice  and  the 
application  of  an  ice-bag  externally.  Astringent  or  sedative  sprays  may  also 
be  employed,  inasmuch  as  gargling  is  often  too  painful.  Inhalation  of  warm 
vapors  medicated  with  benzoin,  thymol,  carbolic  acid,  and  the  like  is  often 
soothing.  The  direct  application  of  solutions  of  various  astringents  is  advo- 
cated, among  them  being  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  zinc,  tannic  acid,  and 
alum.  Scarification,  followed  by  gargling  with  hot  water  or  by  steaming, 
often  gives  relief,  even  if  no  pus  be  reached. 

When  it  is  probable  that  an  abscess  is  forming,  suppuration  should  be 
encouraged  by  poultices  and  hot  inhalations ;  the  pus  should  be  evacuated  as 
soon  as  found  and  antiseptic  washes  and  gargles  employed  afterward.  The 
internal  medication  other  than  that  mentioned  depends  upon  the  conditions 
present.  Opium  may  be  needed,  antipyretics  are  sometimes  called  for,  and 
tonics  are  often  required. 

Chronic  Hypertrophy  of  the  Tonsils,  Paucial,  Pharyngeal,  and 

Lingual. 

Definition. — A  chronic  inflammation  producing  hypertrophy  of  the  normal 
tonsillar  structures,  with  impairment  of  their  function. 

Synonyms. — Chronic  tonsillitis ;  Adenoid  growths  of  the  tonsil  and  the 
pharynx  ;  Hypertrophy  of  the  lingual  tonsil. 

Etiology. — In  the  production  of  hypertrophy  of  the  faucial  tonsils  youth 
is  a  strongly  predisposing  factor.  The  disease  is  sometimes  congenital,  and 
sometimes  occurs  in  babies  and  young  children,  but  is  commoner  at  from  five 
to  twenty  years  of  age.  Males  are  oftener  affected  than  females.  Heredity 
exerts  some  influence,  and  syphilis,  scrofula,  and  rachitis  act  as  causes,  as  do 
bad  hygienic  surroundings  and  repeated  digestive  disorders.  Attacks  of  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  small-pox  are  sometimes  the  exciting  causes. 
Repeated  attacks  of  acute  tonsillitis  may  terminate  in  chronic  tonsillar  hyper- 
trophy, and  follicular  pharyngitis  has  been  said  to  produce  it  also.     Eczema 
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and  linpotigenoiil  eruptions  of  the  face  and  scalp,  and  running  of  the  nose, 
often  occur  in  infants  in  combination  with  enUu-gcmont  of  the  tonsils.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  tonsillar  condition  is  the  result  of  other  affections,  or 
whether  all  are  produced  by  one  dyscrasic  cause.  Children  sometimes  first 
develop  tonsillar  hypertrophy  at  the  age  of  puberty — it  is  supposed  as  the 
result  of  some  sympathetic  connection  between  the  tonsils  and  the  genital 
organs.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  hypertrophicd  tonsils  tend  to  diminish  in  size 
after  puberty,  and  the  disease  has  usually  disappeared  by  the  age  of  thirty 
years. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  is  produced  by  much  the  same  set 
of  causes,  and  usually  is  associated  with  an  overgrowth  of  the  faucial  tonsils. 
Hypertro])hy  of  the  lingual  tonsil — the  adenoid  growth  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue — is  observed  principally  in  adults,  is  much  the  commonest  in  women, 
and  is  prone  to  develop  at  the  menopause.  In  other  respects  the  causes  are 
the  same  as  act  in  producing  faucial  tonsillar  hypertrophy. 

Pathology. — Both  faucial  tonsils  are  generally  enlarged,  but  not  always 
to  the  same  extent.  The  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  pale  red,  the 
degree  of  enlargement  varies,  and  the  tonsils  may  sometimes  almost  touch  in 
the  middle  of  the  throat.  All  the  histological  elements  of  the  organs  are 
hypertrophicd,  but  to  a  varying  extent.  When  the  lymphoid  elements  have 
especially  overgrown,  the  tonsils  are  soft,  rough,  and  irregular.  Sometimes 
they  present  a  honeycombed  appearance.  When  the  connective  tissue  has  been 
chiefly  affected,  they  are  harder,  firmer,  and  smoother.  The  lacunae  are  always 
dilated  and  their  walls  thickened,  and  they  are  frequently  filled  with  and  dis- 
charge an  offensive  secretion. 

The  normal  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  naso-pharynx  presents  a  firm,  smooth, 
slightly  plicated  surface.  If,  however,  it  has  undergone  hypertrophy,  there 
are  produced  masses  of  papillomatous  growth,  from  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat 
to  that  of  an  almond,  and  sometimes  sessile,  but  usually  pedunculated.  These 
are  situated  on  various  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  naso- 
pharynx, but  especially  upon  the  posterior  wall — the  position  of  the  pharyn- 
geal tonsil.  They  are  very  vascular,  reddish,  and  rather  firm.  There  may  be 
considerable  development  of  adenoid  vegetation  without  much  hypertrophy  of 
the  faucial  tonsils.     As  a  rule,  however,  the  processes  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  glandular  tissue  at  the  base  of  the  tongue — the  lin- 
gual tonsil — there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  thickness  of  that  region  ;  the 
space  between  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis  being  filled  up  by 
hypertrophicd  glandular  tissue,  which  gives  the  parts  a  somewhat  oedematous 
appearance.  One  side  may  be  more  affected  than  the  other,  and  sometimes 
only  certain  groups  of  follicles  are  involved.  The  blood-vessels  are  dilated. 
The  movements  of  the  epiglottis  are  interfered  with,  and  its  tip  approaches 
too  closely  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

Symptomatolog-y. — It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  most  important  of 
the  signs  formerly  attributed  to  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  proper  depend  in  most 
instances  chiefly  upon  the  presence  of  adenoid  growths  of  the  pharynx.     The 
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symptoms  of  the  two  affections  cannot  well  be  differentiated  in  many  cases. 
They  are,  in  fact,  identical,  except  that  the  obstruction  to  respiration  is  more 
complete  in  cases  of  adenoid  vegetations,  and  does  not  occur  in  cases  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  tonsils  unless  the  enlargement  be  very  great.  The  severity 
of  the  symptoms  in  the  latter  condition  depends  upon  the  degree  of  occlusion 
caused  by  the  encroachment  of  the  tonsils  upon  the  calibre  of  the  faucial  space, 
and  on  the  degree  of  pressure  which  they  exert  against  the  soft  palate,  the 
tongue,  and  even  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall. 

Although  in  some  instances  the  disease — whether  faucial  or  pharyngeal,  or 
both — appears  to  be  congenital,  and  the  evidence  of  obstruction  to  respiration 
has  been  present  from  the  earliest  days  of  life,  in  most  cases  the  symptoms 
come  on  more  gradually.  The  child  begins  to  sleep  restlessly,  and -with  the 
head  thrown  back  and  the  mouth  open,  and  to  snore  badly.  Sometimes  it 
wakes  with  sudden  attacks  of  suffocation.  It  appears  to  dream  as  a  result 
of  the  supplying  of  the  brain  with  imperfectly  aerated  blood.  Then  the 
habit  of  keeping  the  mouth  open  extends  to  the  day-time  as  well,  owing  to 
the  interference  with  free  respiration  through  the  nose,  and  in  well-developed 
cases  the  child  acquires  a  peculiar  expression  and  general  habitus  as  a  result 
of  this  persistent  interference.  The  face  looks  dull,  heavy,  stupid,  and  inane. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  constantly  open  state  of  the  mouth.  The  lips  are 
thickened,  the  nostrils  small,  the  superior  dental  arch  is  narrowed,  and  thereof 
of  the  mouth  elevated.  The  chest  is  very  commonly  deformed,  the  principal 
change  being  a  prominence  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  a  sinking 
in  of  the  lower  portion,  with  a  horizontal  circular  depression  in  the  thorax 
corresponding  to  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm.  This  is  difFe^rent  from 
the  chest  of  rickets,  in  which  there  is  a  prominence  of  the  whole  sternum  in 
addition  to  the  horizontal  depression  of  the  thorax  referred  to.  There  is  also 
in  rickets  a  vertical  flattening  of  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  which  leaves  a  large 
curve  behind  and  a  smaller  one  anteriorly  to  the  costo-chondral  articulations, 
thus  producing  the  "  violin-shaped "  chest,  as  it  is  often  called. 

The  voice  is  often  thick  and  nasal,  and  the  pronunciation  of  I  and  r,  and 
particularly  of  m  and  n,  is  impaired.  There  is  increased  secretion  of  pharyn- 
geal mucus.  In  advanced  cases  respiration  is  constantly  interfered  with,  and 
is  easily  made  labored.  The  breath  is  oflFensive  from  the  hypersecretion  of  the 
tonsils.  An  annoying  cough  is  frequently  present,  deglutition  is  somewhat 
difficult,  and  there  is  an  uncomfortable  sensation  in  the  throat.  In  infants 
the  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  interferes  with  sucking.  Taste  and  smell  are 
much  impaired.  Hearing  is  interfered  with,  usually  by  the  compression  of 
the  Eustachian  tube  by  adenoid  growths.  The  general  health  is  much 
affected  by  the  deficient  oxygenation.  The  child  is  anaemic  and  debilitated 
and  indisposed  to  exertion. 

The  appetite  is  capricious  and  the  digestion  often  imperfect.  Headache  is 
common.  Habit  chorea  of  the  face  has  been  reported  as  dependent  upon  the 
tonsillar  disease.  The  mental  development  is  distinctly  retarded,  particularly 
if  the  lymphoid  structures  of  the  naso-pharynx  are  much  involved,  and  the 
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chikl  is  dull,  stupid,  and  forcotfid.  Tlio  great  liability  to  take  cokl  whieh 
results  iVoui  tonsillar  hypertrophy  is  the  cause  of  frequent  sudden  exacerba- 
tions of  the  symptoms  of  obstruction.  The  existence  of  tonsillar  hypertrophy 
also  increases  the  liability  to  diphtheria  and  the  danger  in  scarlet  fever. 

The  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  lingual  tonsil  are  chiefly  a  disagree- 
able sensation  as  of  a  foreign  body,  fatigue  of  the  throat  in  talking  or  sing- 
ing, disposition  to  clear  the  throat,  and  occasionally  cough  and  dyspnoea. 
The  patient  often  refers  the  sensation  to  some  part  much  deeper  than  the  base 
of  the  tongue. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  described  awaken  a  suspicion  of  the  disease, 
and  direct  examination  of  the  parts  renders  the  diagnosis  certain.  In  the  cases 
in  which  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  conceal  the  enlarged  tonsils  the  diagnosis  of 
hypertrophy  can  be  made  by  manual  palpation,  with  the  finger  of  one  hand 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  with  that  of  the  other  upon  the  tonsil.  The 
diagnosis  of  adenoid  vegetations  of  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  can  be  made 
with  the  rhinoscope,  or,  where  this  is  not  practicable,  by  digital  examination. 
That  of  the  growths  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  can  be  made  with  the  laryn- 
goscope. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  a  very  chronic  one,  and  shows  no  disposition  to 
cease  excepting  under  treatment  or  with  advancing  years.  Left  to  themselves, 
the  enlarged  faucial  and  pharyngeal  tonsils  usually  begin  to  grow  smaller  by 
puberty,  and  the  hypertrophy  disappears  by  the  age  of  thirty  years  or  sooner. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  irremediable  damage  to  the  patient  may  have 
occurred.  The  liability  to  this  depends  altogether  on  the  degree  of  involve- 
ment of  the  tonsillar  organs  and  upon  the  age  of  the  patient.  If  the  hyper- 
trophy begin  in  adult  life,  it  will  probably  do  but  little  harm.  If  it  occur 
in  infants  or  young  children,  and  especially  if  these  are  already  debilitated, 
the  danger  of  permanent  injury  is  great,  although  sometimes  no  evil  results 
follow. 

Treatment. — Treatment  should  be  both  constitutional  and  local.  The 
former  consists  in  the  carrying  out  of  all  measures  which  will  improve  the 
general  health,  combined  with  rigid  hygienic  care  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  the  occurrence  of  acute  catarrhal  attacks.  Sufficient  clothing,  cool 
bathing,  brisk  friction  of  the  skin,  country  air,  and  digestible  food  are  all 
important.  The  patient  must  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  proper  method  of 
deep  diaphragmatic  breathing,  and  of  elocution.  All  efforts  at  hawking  and 
clearing  the  throat  must  be  strictly  prohibited.  Any  constitutional  disease 
must  receive  appropriate  treatment.  As  general  alteratives  cod-liver  oil,  iron, 
quinine,  strychnine,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  with  or  without  minute  doses  of 
mercuric  chloride,  may  be  employed.  Sulphide  of  calcium,  iodoform,  and 
sidphurous  waters  have  been  recommended.  By  internal  medication,  combined 
with  rigorous  hygienic  care,  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  sometimes  be 
arrested,  or,  less  frequently,  retrogression  of  the  hypertrophy  be  brought 
about.  The  latter  will  only  occur  if  the  process  be  recent  and  moderate  in 
degree  and  the  tonsils  soft. 
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In  nearly  all  cases  local  treatment  is  important.  In  the  milder  forms  of 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  in  which  the  disease  is  producing  no  serious  general 
distnrbance,  various  applications  can  be  made.  Among  the  best  of  these  are 
the  compound  tincture  of  iodine;  glycerite  of  tannin;  tincture  of  the  chloride 
of  iron  and  glycerin  (1:8);  equal  parts  of  powdered  alum  and  tannin  rubbed 
into  the  glands ;  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  in  the  strength  of  20  grains  to 
the  ounce.  The  latter  drug  in  stick  may  be  applied  to  the  interior  of  the 
lacunte.  When  the  tonsils  are  much  hypertrophied,  some  treatment  is 
demanded  which  will  destroy  the  glands.  Injections  into  the  body  of  the  ton- 
sil have  been  recommended.  Among  the  remedies  employed  for  this  purpose 
are  ergot,  iodine,  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  carbolic  acid.  Electrolysis  has  also 
been  recommended.  Applications  of  London  paste  once  or  twice  a  'Aveek  to 
different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  tonsil  are  highly  recommended  by  Macken- 
zie. Scarification  with  the  galvano-cautery  is  also  useful,  as  is  the  application 
of  chromic  acid.  These  methods  of  treatment  are  slow  and  often  unsatis- 
factory. Consequently,  when  the  general  health  is  being  interfered  with, 
and  the  above  measures  do  not  promptly  afford  some  relief,  entire  or  partial 
removal  of  the  tonsils  should  be  performed.  This  may  be  done  by  the  ton- 
sillotome,  ecraseur,  galvano-cautery  loop,  or  the  bistoury.  The  former  instru- 
ment is  the  one  most  generally  employed.  Free  haemorrhage  often  follows 
its  use,  but  is  seldom  dangerous  if  precautions  be  taken  not  to  cut  too  deeply 
into  the  gland. 

The  treatment  of  the  adenoid  growths  of  the  pharynx  consists  in  their 
removal,  and  this  is  even  more  important  than  the  abscission  of  the  faucial 
tonsils.  Various  applications  may  be  made  as  in  the  case  of  those,  in  the  hope 
of  producing  absorption  or  destruction  of  the  mass.  It  is,  however,  generally 
considered  much  better  to  remove  them  at  once  by  operation.  This  consists  in 
the  scraping  away  of  the  bodies  with  the  finger-nail  or  with  the  curette  or  for- 
ceps. It  should  be  done  under  ether.  A  good  deal  of  haemorrhage  is  apt  to 
follow,  but  is  easily  controlled.  The  good  effects  are  often  almost  immediate. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  bad  habits  of  breathing  and  speaking  will  continue 
for  a  long  time  or  perhaps  permanently. 

Ulcerous  Tonsillitis  is  included  under  Ulcerous  Pharyngitis. 

Herpetic  Tonsillitis  is  described  under  Membranous  Pharyngitis. 


Tonsillar  Concretions. 

In  those  who  have  suffered  frequently  from  acute  folliculitis  or  in  cases  of 
chronic  tonsillar  hypertrophy  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  some  of  the  lacunse 
over-distended  with  secretion,  which  is  greatly  increased  in  amount  and  altered 
in  character.  If  the  secretion  be  not  too  much  inspissated,  it  is  sometimes  dis- 
charged from  the  tonsil  and  expectorated  in  the  form  of  very  ill-smelling 
masses.  Sometimes  it  hardens  into  actual  tonsillar  calculi,  which  may  reach 
the  size  of  a  cherry.     The  softer  masses  often  produce  an  almost  unbearable 
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odor  of  the  breath,  Mhile  the  harder  ones  may  cause  some  pain  in  swallowing 
and  mav  give  rise  to  quinsy. 

The  treatment  consists  in  that  directed  to  the  primary  cause  and  in  the 
removal  of  the  concretions  witii  forceps. 

Functional  and  Symptomatic  Diseases  of  the  Pharynx  and 

Tonsils. 

Various  diverse  conditions  may  be  grouped  under  this  heading. 

Anamia  of  the  Pharynx  is  sym])tomatic  of  general  anaemia.  The  pallor 
of  the  palate  is  especially  well  marked  in  phthisis,  and  sometimes  is  one  of 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Mi/pcrcvmia  of  the  Pharynx  is  the  earliest  symptom  of  the  various  forms 
of  pharyngitis.  It  is,  besides  this,  seen  in  the  venous  congestion  of  cardiac 
disease  and  in  that  produced  by  compression  of  the  descending  cava  from  what- 
ever cause.  The  capillary  pulse  which  attends  aortic  insufficiency  may  some- 
times be  discovered  in  the  pharynx. 

(Edema  of  the  Pharynx,  especially  of  the  uvula,  is  sometimes  seen  in 
Bright's  disease  and  in  great  anaemia.  Sometimes  the  uvula  becomes  very 
suddenly  and  greatly  enlarged,  and  may  obstruct  breathing.  Such  cases  may 
be  the  result  of  an  oedematous  urticaria  attacking  the  uvula  and  the  veil  of 
the  palate. 

Hcemorrhage  of  the  Pharynx  may  result  from  wounds  or  inflammatory 
conditions.  Sometimes  haemorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  submucous  tissues 
of  various  parts  of  the  pharynx. 

Ancesthesia  of  the  Pharynx  may  be  general  or  local,  complete  or  incom- 
plete. It  is  more  frequently  seen  after  diphtheria,  although  in  the  adult 
hysteria  is  a  not  infrequent  cause.  It  is  also  seen  in  bulbar  palsy  and  in  some 
forms  of  mental  disorder.  Its  prognosis  varies  with  the  cause.  It  is  some- 
times an  element  of  danger  on  account  of  the  liability  of  food  to  enter  the 
larynx. 

The  treatment  is  that  directed  to  the  original  disease.  Galvanism  may 
also  be  useful. 

Hypercesthesia  of  the  Pharynx  is  seen  in  catarrhal  conditions,  as  already 
stated.  Apart  from  this,  it  exists  as  an  idiosyncrasy  in  many  persons,  scarcely 
permitting  in  them  an  examination  of  the  throat.  In  some  instances  the  exam- 
ination of  the  throat,  or  even  breathing  through  the  mouth,  is  actually  painful. 

Parcesthesia  of  the  Pharynx  consists  of  various  altered  sensations,  as 
of  heat,  dryness,  pricking,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  or  the  like.  It  is 
attended  by  cough  or  desire  to  clear  the  throat.  Examination  of  the  pharynx 
reveals  nothing  which  justifies  the  sensation.  The  affection  is  often  of  a  purely 
hysterical  nature.  It  is  rarely  seen,  excepting  in  states  of  neurasthenia,  chloro- 
sis, hysteria,  dyspepsia,  or  uterine  disease,  and  in  those  who  use  the  voice  a 
great  deal.  Sometimes  it  depends  upon  varicose  veins  at  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
sometimes  it  follows  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  throat,  and  often 
no  cause  at  all  can  be  found.     A  very  thorough  examination  of  the  pharyngeal 
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structures  and  the  exclusion  of  all  other  diseased  conditions  is  necessary  before 
a  diagnosis  can  be  made.  The  prognosis  is  a  dubious  one.  The  affection  tends 
to  persist  very  obstinately,  but  finally  to  get  well.  Perseverance  in  the  admin- 
istration of  one  of  the  bromides  is  the  best  internal  treatment,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  is  advisable  to  institute  it,  as  it  must  be  continued  for  so 
long  a  time.  If  the  rheumatic  diathesis  be  suspected,  the  salicylate  of  sodium  or 
the  iodide  of  potash  may  be  administered.  Tonics  should  be  given  if  indicated. 
Locally,  solutions  of  antipyrin,  menthol,  cocoaine,  carbolic  acid,  or  the  astrin- 
gents may  be  tried. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Pharynx  is  a  rare  affection.  Severe  darting  pain  occurs, 
usually  on  one  side  of  the  posterior  wall,  whence  it  radiates  to  the  pillars  of 
the  fauces,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  sometimes  the  ear  of  one  side.  'It  grows 
worse  by  evening.  It  occurs  in  nervous  or  anaemic  individuals,  especially 
women,  and  may  be  experienced  only  at  the  menstrual  period.  The  attack  is 
sometimes  attended  by  temporary  hypersemia  of  the  pharynx,  and  sometimes 
by  anfemia  of  it.  The  affection  may  be  treated  by  the  use  of  antipyrin  or 
some  allied  drug  or  by  the  application  of  tincture  of  aconite.  Quinine  may  be 
given  if  malaria  be  suspected,  or  strychnine  if  there  be  local  hypersemia.  Fi- 
nally, such  constitutional  treatment  must  be  employed  as  the  case  demands. 

Spasm  of  the  Pharynx  usually  results  from  severe  acute  inflammation  of  the 
pharynx  or  from  oedema  of  the  uvula.  It  may,  however,  be  purely  nervous, 
the  result  of  hydrophobia  and  tetanus,  or  may  also  develop  in  hysteria.  The 
spasm  may  be  tonic,  causing  great  persistent  impediment  to  every  effort  at 
deglutition,  or  it  may  be  clonic,  producing  a  series  of  elevations  of  the  palate, 
and  consequent  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  with  a  resulting  snapping 
sound  in  the  ears. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  ocular  and  digital  inspection  and  by  the 
passage  of  a  bougie. 

The  prognosis  varies  with  the  cause.  The  disease  is  commonly  an  affection 
of  long  duration,  but  tends  to  get  well. 

Treatment  consists  first  of  all  in  removing  the  cause  when  this  is  possible. 
The  use  of  the  oesophageal  bougie,  with  the  administration  of  bromides  and 
other  appropriate  remedies,  is  indicated  in  hysterical  spasm. 

Paralyses  of  the  Pharynx. — These  are  commonly  divided  into  four  varie- 
ties : 

(1)  Diphtheritic  paralysis  is  a  common  affection,  developing  about  two  to 
four  weeks  after  the  onset  of  diphtheria.  The  soft  palate  and  uvula  are  relaxed, 
often  to  a  greater  degree  on  one  side.  There  is  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and 
food,  especially  liquid,  regurgitates  into  the  nose.  The  voice  becomes  nasal, 
and  the  patients  find  it  impossible  to  articulate  the  labial  and  palatal  conso- 
nants. Paralysis  of  the  j)harynx  proper,  which  is  rare,  may  make  swallowing 
nearly  impossible. 

The  disease  may  be  treated  by  galvanism  and  by  strychnine  given  inter- 
nally, or,  better,  hypodermically.  Feeding  with  the  oesophageal  tube  is  some- 
times necessary. 
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(2)  Paralysis  of  the  palate,  associated  with  facial  palsy,  is  soractimcs  wit- 
nessed. The  uvula  in  these  cases  is  drawn  to  one  side,  and  scarcely  moves 
when  the  patient  breathes.     The  condition  does  not  demand  special  treatment. 

(3)  Paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  palate  is  a  prominent  symptom  of  bulbar 
palsy.  Tiie  atfcction  of  the  pharynx  is  shown  in  difficulty  in  swallowing,  which 
tiually  becomes  extreme.     Nothing  can  be  done  in  the  line  of  treatment. 

(4)  Paralysis  of  the  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  is  associated  with  paralysis 
of  the  oesophageal  muscles.     It  is  marked  by  great  dysphagia. 

SiiphUis  of  the  Pharynx  is  not  infrequently  present  in  various  forms :  (1) 
It  verv  often  produces  a  catarrhal  pharyngitis,  represented  by  an  erythema 
which  attacks  principally  the  palate,  pillars,  and  tonsils.  The  boundary  of  these 
areas  is  generally  very  sharply  defined.  (2)  Mucous  patches  are  also  a  very 
frequent  evidence  of  secondary  syphilis.  Tiiey  are  most  commonly  found  on 
the  soft  palate  and  on  the  pillars.  They  produce  some  soreness,  especially  on 
swallowing.  (3)  Ulcers  of  various  forms  maybe  present.  The  initial  primary 
sore  is  occasionally  seen  on  one  of  the  tonsils.  Tertiary  ulcers,  either  super- 
ficial or  the  result  of  gummata,  are  more  often  found.  They  are  usually  seen 
on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  the  palate,  and  the  pillars.  The  damage 
done  by  them  may  be  very  extensive. 

The  treatment  of  syphilitic  lesions  is  primarily  that  of  the  disease  itself. 
Ulcers  may  be  treated  locally  with  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  sulphate  of 
copper ;  or  occasional  light  applications  of  nitric  acid  may  be  made,  with 
repeated  applications  of  iodoform  in  the  intervals. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Pharynx   may  rarely  show   itself   in   the    form  of  a 
primary  acute   tubercular   pharyngitis.      This   occurs   in   persons  who   have 
either  simultaneously  developed   pulmonary  phthisis  or  perhaps   suffered  first 
from   a  pharyngeal  involvement.     Very  numerous  grayish  tubercles,  wdiich 
bleed  easily,  appear  in  patches  on  various  portions  of  the  mucous   membrane 
of  the  pharyngeal  structures.     They  soon   form  irregular  superficial  ulcers, 
which  have  indistinct  edges  and  which  coalesce  to  some  extent.    Fresh  tuber- 
cles go  on  forming,  which  very  soon  break  down  into  new  ulcers.    The  prin- 
cipal  symptoms  are  unusually  great  pain  on  swallowing,  cough,  high   fever, 
increasing  debility,  and  emaciation.     Dyspnoea  resulting  from  the  pulmonary 
complication  usually  attends.     The  disease  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
syphilis,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  great  pain  and  the  presence 
of  tubercles  around  the  ulcers,  and  the  evidence  of  pulmonary  involvement. 
The  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable,  and  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
treatment.     Hot  inhalations  and  sedative  applications  are  of  value  to  relieve 
pain,  and  insufflation  of  morphine  or  iodoform  may  be  employed  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Besides  this  rare  primary  form,  secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  pharynx  and 
tonsils  shows  itself  by  the  ulceration  which  quite  often  develops  in  the  later 
stages  of  advanced  phthisis.  These  ulcers,  like  those  described,  are  very 
painful. 

Certain  of  the  Infectious  Fevers  exert  their  influences  upon  the  pharynx. 
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Typhoid  fever  occasionally  produces  ulcers  in  tlie  pharynx,  probably  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  of  the  intestine.  The  eruptions  of  variola,  rubeola, 
rubella,  and  scarlatina  have  already  been  referred  to  in  various  places,  particu- 
larly in  discussing  the  affections  of  the  mouth.  Erysipelas  of  the  throat  has 
likewise  been  already  referred  to.  It  may  produce  severe  catarrhal  pharyngitis, 
or  it  may  be  attended  by  the  production  of  vesicles  which  change  into  ulcers, 
or  it  may  terminate  in  gangrene. 

31aUgnant  and  Non-malignant  New  Growths  of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils 
may  be  referred  to  in  this  connection,  although  they  are  not  often  met  with. 
Cancer  seldom  attacks  any  but  the  lowest  portion  of  the  pharynx  close  above 
the  oesophagus.  It  is  very  liable  to  spread  to  the  larynx.  The  symptoms  are 
nearly  identical  with  those  of  cancer  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  oesophagus. 
If  the  cancer  be  in  the  pharyngo-oral  cavity,  there  is  much  pain  on  swallowing 
and  speech  is  interfered  with.  Cancer  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  attacks  the 
tonsils.  Sarcomata,  osteomata,  cystomata,  papillomata,  and  other  growths  have 
all  occurred  in  the  pharyngeal  structures.  Lymphomata  of  the  tonsils  have 
been  one  of  the  first  evidences  of  lymphatic  anaemia.  Any  further  discussion 
of  the  subject  is  rather  in  the  domain  of  surgery. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  (ESOrHAGUS. 

By  WILLIAM  PEPPER. 


OESOPHAGITIS. 


(EsoPHAGiTis  may  be  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  pharyngitis,  accord- 
ing to  the  natnre  of  the  inflammatory  process,  whether  catarrhal,  phlegmonous, 
and  so  on.  So,  also,  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  acute  or  chronic,  or  it  may  be  sub- 
divided, according  to  the  cause,  into  idiopathic,  deuteropathic,  or  traumatic. 
Inasmuch  as  the  disease  is  not  very  common,  and  as  the  differences  of  the 
individual  varieties  have  no  especial  clinical  interest,  it  is  more  expedient  to 
consider  the  subject  under  one  heading. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  difliise  or  circumscribed, 
and  either  superficial  or  more  deeply  situated  and  with  destruction  of  tissue. 

Etiolog-y. — Acute  Catarrhal  Oesophagitis  may  result  from  exposure  to  cold, 
extension  of  the  catarrh  from  the  pharynx  or  the  stomach,  the  existence  of 
a  specific  fever,  the  presence  of  a  rheumatic  diathesis,  the  ingestion  of  alco- 
hol, the  use  of  food  or  drink  which  is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  the  swallowing 
of  hard  substances,  caustics,  or  other  irritant  fluids  in  not  too  great  con- 
centration, the  administration  of  certain  drugs,  especially  of  mercury,  and 
the  passage  of  a  bougie.  It  has  also  been  known  to  arise  spontaneously  in 
sucklings. 

Chrorvie  Catarrhal  (Esophagitis  may  follow  the  acute  process  through  the 
prolonged  action  of  the  causes  which  produce  it.  It  may  result  from  the  abuse 
of  tobacco,  or  especially  of  alcohol,  the  pressure  from  without  of  tumors, 
enlarged  glands,  or  an  aneurism,  and  the  presence  of  disease  of  the  oesophagus 
itself,  as  carcinoma,  dilatation,  and  the  like.  It  is  also  encountered  in  associa- 
tion with  syphilis  and  phthisis,  and  as  a  result  of  heart  disease  and  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver. 

Mycotic  GEsophagitis  may  result  from  the  extension  of  thrush  to  the 
oesophagus. 

Pseudo-membranous  (Esophagitis  may  occur  especially  in  diphtheria  of  the 
pharynx,  but  occasionally  in  pneumonia,  dysentery,  cholera,  carcinoma,  pyaemia, 
nephritis,  tuberculosis,  and  the  eruptive  fevers.  It  may  also  rarely  develop  in 
otherwise  perfectly  healthy  persons,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Reichman. 

Phlegmonous  (Esophagitis  may  arise  as  a  sequel  to  the  catarrhal  or  pseudo- 
membranous form,  being  brought  about  by  the  same  causes  which  are  active  in 
their  production.  It  may  also  result  from  the  swallowing  of  foreign  bodies,  or 
more  especially  the  sticking  of  these  in  the  oesophagus,  from  suppuration  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  the  tube,  as  from  tubercular  lymphatic  glands  or  caries 
of  the  vertebrse,  or  from  laryngeal  perichondritis.  Often  the  affection  seems 
to  arise  idiopathically  and  the  cause  cannot  be  discovered. 

Corrosive  Oesophagitis,  often  with  a  secondary  involvement  of  the  submu- 
cous connective  tissue,  results  from  the  ingestion  of  powerfully  caustic  sub- 
stances. 

A  Pustular  Oesophagitis  occurs  in  small-pox,  and  sometimes  after  large 
doses  of  antimony. 

ZJheration  of  the  Oesophagus  may  follow  in  the  course  of  oesophageal  inflam- 
mation, A  catarrhal  process,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  may  cause  superficial 
erosions  or  follicular  ulcers,  as  may  also  the  pseudo-membranous  inflammation. 
Powerful  corrosive  liquids  and  impacted  foreign  bodies  occasion  more  or  less 
death  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  ulceration  and  sloughing.  Cancer  pro- 
duces ulceration,  and  pressure  from  the  outside  may  do  the  same.  The  round 
or  peptic  ulcer  of  the  oesophagus,  similar  in  nature  and  cause  to  the  round 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  may  be  neurotrophic  in  origin,  or  may  possibly  be  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  gastric  secretion  which  has  entered  the  oesophagus 
during  vomiting. 

Pathology. — In  the  acute  catarrhal  variety  the  lesions  may  be  either  dif- 
fuse or  circumscribed.  The  mucous  membrane  is  thickened  antl  softened,  but, 
as  seen  at  autopsies,  is  generally  not  red.  Patches  of  epithelium  are  seen  to 
have  desquamated,  and  in  one  case  reported  by  Birch-Hirschfeld  a  membra- 
nous tube,  composed  of  the  epithelial  lining,  was  vomited  during  life.  Numer- 
ous minute  erosions  are  sometimes  visible  and  distinct  ulceration  is  occasion- 
ally seen.  Often  the  mucous  follicles  are  decidedly  hypertrophied  (follicular 
oesophagitis). 

In  chronic  oesophagitis  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  grayish-red  or 
brownish-red  color,  much  thickened,  covered  with  muco-purulent  secretion, 
and  sometimes  polypoid  in  appearance.  The  oesophageal  veins  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  stomach  are  sometimes  greatly  distended.  In  the  pseudo- 
membrauous  variety  there  is  the  characteristic  exudation  over  different  parts 
of  the  oesophageal  lining,  but  most  prominently  at  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tube.     Ulceration  sometimes  forms  beneath  the  pseudo- membrane. 

Mycotic  oesophagitis  exhibits  the  characteristic  growth  of  thrush,  as  seen  in 
the  mouth.  The  fungus  may  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  and  even 
occlude  it  entirely.  It  is  most  abundant  near  the  cardiac  end.  In  phlegmonous 
oesophagitis  there  is  an  infiltration  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue  with  pus, 
which  pushes  the  mucous  membrane  before  it  toward  the  interior  of  the  tube. 
The  membrane  itself  is  congested,  partially  denuded  of  epithelium,  covered 
with  mucus,  and  may  be  ulcerated  in  places.  Gangrene  may  result.  The 
process  may  be  diffuse  or  circumscribed.  The  action  of  strong  corrosive 
poisons  first  involves  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thence  extends  to  the 
submucous  connective  tissue.  The  mucous  membrane  presents  a  grayish 
or  blackish  discoloration,  and  is  later  more  or  less  detached  as  a  slough, 
leaving  ulcers  which  form  dense  scar-tissue  if  healing  takes  place. 
Vol.  II.— 46 
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Symptomatology  and  Diag-nosis. — In  the  milder  cases  no  symptoms  are 
apj)areiit,  but  in  instances  of  deeidetl  infianimation  of  the  oesophagus  pain  on 
deglutition  is  the  principal  evidence  of  the  affection.  Sometimes  there  is,  in 
addition,  a  constant  dull  pain  beneath  the  sternum,  between  the  shoulders,  or 
in  the  neck.  The  position  of  the  j)ain  does  not  always  correspond  to  the 
seat  of  the  inHammation.  It  is  sometimes  increased  by  moving  the  head  or 
the  spine. 

There  may  be  difficulty  in  deglutition,  which  may  depend  upon  a  reflex 
spasm  jirodnced  by  the  great  pain  attending  efforts  at  swallowing  or  upon  a 
narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  th'e  oesophagus  through  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  which  may  be  the  result  of  })aralysis  of  the  muscular  walls  through 
inflammatory  })roducts.  Portions  of  the  food  taken  may  be  regurgitated  with 
mucus,  and  sometimes  with  blood.  The  presence  of  blood  and  pus  indicates 
ulceration  which  may  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  upon  phleg- 
monous oesophagitis  from  other  cause,  or  upon  the  ulceration  produced  by 
poisons.  Considerable  febrile  reaction  also  attends  the  phlegmonous  form  of 
the  disease.  The  recognition  of  pseudo-membranous  oesophagitis  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  finding  membrane  which  had  been  vomited  or  by  discovering 
symptoms  of  oesophagitis  in  the  course  of  pneumonia  or  of  membranous  pha- 
ryngitis. Thrush  of  the  oesophagus  may  produce  no  symptoms  or  may  lead  to 
entire  inability  to  swallow  as  the  result  of  obstruction. 

The  diagnosis  of  inflammation  from  other  diseases  of  the  oesophagus  will  be 
referred  to  in  considering  the  latter. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  of  acute  catarrhal  oesophagus  is 
good,  the  symptoms,  if  any,  lasting  a  few  days  at  most.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  disease  becomes  chronic.  In  corrosive  oesophagitis  the  prognosis  is  grave. 
Even  if  the  patient  recover  from  the  action  of  a  corrosive  poison,  stricture  is 
almost  certain  to  develop  after  some  weeks  or  months.  Phlegmonous  oesophagitis 
is  also  a  very  severe  disease,  and  may  result  fatally  in  three  to  four  days.  It 
may  give  rise  to  much  prolonged  suppuration,  and.  yet  end  in  recovery.  It 
sometimes  terminates  in  gangrene.  Ulcers  of  the  oesophagus  may  perforate 
into  surrounding  structures,  and  are  very  liable  to  prove  fatal.  Recovery  from 
the  phlegmonous  form  is  prone  to  leave  cicatricial  contractions.  Chronic 
oesophagitis  may  finally  produce  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus.  Pseudo-mem- 
branous inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  is  of  bad  augury. 

Treatment. — The  milder  forms  of  oesophagitis  require  no  treatment  other 
than  rest  in  the  house  and  demulcent  drinks.  Ice  is  pleasant  to  some  patients, 
and  may  be  sucked  to  quench  thirst.  In  severer  cases  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  nutrient  enemata  and  to  avoid  swallowing  as  far  as  possible. 
Injections  of  morphine  may  be  needed.  In  chronic  catarrhal  pharyngitis 
the  primary  cause  must  be  treated  if  it  can  be  found.  Ix)cally,  astringent  or 
alterant  solutions  or  ointments,  such  as  those  of  tannic  acid,  alum,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  iodine,  may  be  applied  on  a  soft  sponge  attached  to  a  sound,  or  on 
a  flexible  bougie.  This  treatment  should  not  be  used  if  the  jiatient  suffer  any 
pain  from  it.     It  is  generally  best  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  sound  in  any  form 
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of  oeso[)hagitis   unless  there  is  prospect  of  some  very  positive  good  results 
being  gained  by  it. 

Stenosis  of  the  (Esophagus. 

Definition. — A  narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  oesophagus,  produced  by 
organic  changes  in  the  wall  of  the  tube,  by  pressure  from  without,  or  by  ab- 
normal intra-oesophageal  conditions. 

Etiology. — Various  causes  produce  this,  the  commonest  of  oesophageal 
disorders.  Among  the  causes  of  intra-oesophageal  stenosis  are  to  be  mentioned 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  which  have  been  swallowed  and  have  remained 
fast  in  some  portion  ;  polypoid  tumors  projecting  into  the  lumen ;  and  the 
presence  of  large  masses  of  the  thrash  fungus. 

Among  interstitial  causes,  in  which  the  stenosis  is  due  to  disease  of  the  wall 
of  the  tube,  carcinoma  is  to  be  mentioned  as  by  far  the  most  frequent.  Another 
common  cause  is  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  the  result 
of  the  healing  of  ulceration  of  any  sort,  especially  that  following  the  action  of 
corrosive  substances.  Among  other  similarly  acting,  but  less  frequent  causes, 
are  wounds  of  any  kind,  syphilitic  and  tubercular  ulcers,  the  ulceration  of  the 
pustular  oesophagitis  of  small-pox,  and  the  ulcus  oesophagi  rotundum.  Occa- 
sionally a  congenital  constriction  of  the  lumen  of  the  oesophagus  is  observed. 
A  chronic  oesophagitis  may  finally  lead  to  great  thickening  of  the  mucous  lin- 
ing, with  hyperplasia  and  infiltration  of  the  submucous  tissue,  and  consequent 
stenosis.  Abscesses  in  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus  may  occlude  by  pressure. 
Spasm  of  the  oesophagus  is  another  cause  of  stenosis. 

i\.mong  the  causes  of  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  oesophagus  by  com- 
pression from  without  the  tube  are  enlargements  of  the  thyroid  gland,  tumors, 
enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  abscess  of  the  vertebrae,  and  aneurism. 

Pathology. — This  varies  largely  with  the  cause.  The  stenosis  may  occur 
anywhere,  but  is  most  frequently  situated  in  the  lower  third,  and  next  oftenest 
near  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  The  stricture  is  usually  single.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  length  and  of  the  circumference  of  the  oesophagus  affected,  and 
the  degree  of  encroachment  u})on  its  lumen,  vary  within  wide  limits.  The 
obstruction  may  be  almost  complete.  Sometimes  nearly  the  entire  length  of 
the  oesophagus  is  involved,  but  this  is  rare.  Dilatation  of  the  portion  above 
the  stricture  is  apt  to  develop. 

Symptomatology. — The  chief  symptom  of  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus  is 
dvsphagia.  This  may  come  on  suddenly  or  slowly,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  cause.  The  slow  onset  is  the  most  common.  In  it  there  is  first  noticed 
diflficultv  in  swallowing  large  masses  of  food,  and  the  patient  finds  it  necessary 
to  help  the  act  by  at  once  drinking  some  liquid.  The  sensation  of  the  sticking 
of  food  is  referred  to  different  portions  of  the  body  between  the  mouth  and  the 
stomach,  and  but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  this.  Later,  as  the 
disease  advances,  it  requires  repeated  efforts  to  swallow  any  solid  food,  and  the 
attempt  is  followed  by  pain  and  often  by  regurgitation.  Often  the  first  bolus 
causes  the  greatest  pain.     The  patient  sometimes  finds  it  necessary  to  manipu- 
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late  the  side  of  the  neck  or  to  make  certain  turning  raoveraents  of  the  head 
in  the  elfort  to  aid  the  passage  of  the  bohis.  Sometimes  the  food  lodged 
above  the  stricture  presses  upon  the  trachea  and  causes  suffocative  attacks. 
Finally,  it  often  happens  that  solid  food  cannot  be  swallowed  at  all. 

If  the  stricture  be  high  up,  regurgitation  takes  place  immediately.  If  it  be 
more  deeply  placed,  some  dilatati(>n  of  the  tube  is  apt  to  follow,  and  the  food 
consequently  often  remains  in  the  oesophagus  for  hours,  and  is  then  regurgi- 
tated in  a  softened  condition  and  mixed  with  nuicus.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline, 
which  shows  that  it  has  not  reached  the  stomach.  It  often  happens  in  very 
bad  eases  that  even  fluid  cannot  be  swallowed  except  in  very  small  quantities. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  can  generally  be  readily  made 
from  the  symptoms  already  detailed.  It  may  be  aided  by  auscultation  and  by 
the  use  of  a  sound.  If  the  oesophagus  be  ausculted  along  the  left  side  of  the 
trachea  as  far  as  the  clavicle,  and  then  along  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  the  patient  meanwhile  swallow  a  mouthful  of  water,  a  gurgling 
may  be  at  once  heard  as  far  as  the  seat  of  the  stricture.  Below  this  it  is 
entirely  absent  or  only  audible  after  a  pause.  Later  a  variety  of  noises  may 
be  heard  in  the  part  above  the  obstruction. 

The  employment  of  the  oesophageal  sound  is  a  more  exact  method  of  deter- 
mining the  position  and  degree  of  the  obstruction.  Either  the  olive-tipped 
bougie  or  the  elastic  stomach-tube  can  be  used.  The  patient  should  sit  irpright 
with  the  head  thrown  back.  The  operator  should  then  pass  the  sound  along  the 
first  and  second  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  inserted  in  the  mouth,  deeply  backward 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Slight  resistance  is  normally  encountered 
as  the  instrument  passes  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  employment  of  the  sound 
must  be  made  very  carefully  and  without  any  undue  force,  since  fatal  accidents 
may  occur  from  the  perforation  of  an  ulcer.  It  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  an  aneurism  is  present  before  the  sound  is  used,  since  its  existence 
absolutely  prohibits  this  means  of  diagnosis. 

The  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  stenosis  in  different  cases  may  be 
largely  aided  by  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  a  history  of  the  ingestion  of 
corrosive  substances  indicating  that  the  lesion  is  cicatricial,  while  a  slowly- 
advancing  obstruction  in  elderly  persons  is  almost  always  due  to  carcinoma. 

The  diagnosis  of  fiuictional  from  organic  stenosis  will  be  considered  under 
Spasm  of  the  Oesophagus. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  depends  largely  upon  the  cause. 
When  the  disease  is  due  to  cancer  it  is  absolutely  unfavorable.  Cases  of  this 
nature  often  show  temporary  improvement,  the  result  of  the  breaking  down  of 
a  portion  of  the  obstructing  mass.  Aneurisms  leave  no  hope  of  improvement 
in  the  symptoms. 

The  course  of  incurable  cases  depends  altogether  upon  the  degree  of  stenosis. 
When  it  is  extreme,  all  the  signs  of  great  and  increasing  inanition  develop,  and 
death  follows  from  starvation.  In  other  cases  a  fatal  termination  is  the  result 
of  perforation  of  an  ulcer  into  surrounding  parts.  In  cases  due  to  pressure  of 
a  submucous  suppuration  sudden  relief  may  follow  the  bursting  of  the  abscess 
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into  the  oesophagus.  The  prognosis  in  cicatricial  contraction  is  more  favorable 
both  as  to  length  of  life  and  as  to  ultimate  recovery  under  treatment.  With- 
out treatment,  however,  the  stenosis  tends  to  get  worse,  and  finally  the  patient 
dies  of  starvation. 

Treatment. — The  cause  must  be  treated  as  far  as  possible,  although,  as  a 
rule,  little  can  be  done  in  this  line.  All  possible  measures  to  maintain  the 
strength  are  indicated,  and  the  patient  must  be  fed  by  the  rectum  if  sufficient 
nourishment  cannot  be  given  by  the  mouth.  In  cicatricial  stenosis  much  may 
often  be  gained  by  mechanical  treatment.  This  consists  in  systematic  gradual 
dilatation  of  the  stricture.  It  must  be  persisted  in  for  a  long  time,  even  after 
great  improvement  has  occurred,  lest  the  contraction  return.  The  advisability 
of  dilatation  in  the  case  of  carcinoma  is  questionable.  Sometimes  very  good 
though  temporary  results  are  obtained,  but  there  is  some  danger  of  perforation. 
It  is  often  advisable  to  combine  dilatation  with  feeding  through  a  stomach- 
tube.  Electrolysis  has  been  highly  recommended,  and  has  been  undoubtedly 
useful  in  some  cases.  Where  dilatation  cannot  be  successfully  employed,  and 
the  stenosis  is  extreme,  cesophagotomy  or  gastrotomy  may  be  indicated. 

Dilatation  of  the  (Esophagus. 

Definition. — A  distention  of  all  or  of  a  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  either  in 
its  entire  circumference  or  in  part  of  it. 

Synonyms. — Ectasia  of  the  oesophagus ;  Diverticula  of  the  oesophagus ; 
Hernia  of  the  oesophagus ;  Qj^sophagocele. 

Etiolog-y. — A  distention  which  aifects  the  entire  circumference  of  the  tube 
is  called  a  dilatation.  If  only  a  portion  of  it  be  involved,  so  that  a  pouch  is 
formed,  the  condition  is  called  a  diverticulum. 

A  diffuse  dilatation  of  the  whole  oesophagus  is  very  commonly  the  result  of 
obstruction  at  the  cardiac  end,  although  sometimes  the  result  of  paralysis  and 
sometimes  a  congenital  affection  without  discoverable  cause.  Annular  dilata- 
tion is  sometimes  congenital  and  sometimes  the  result  of  stricture. 

Diverticulum,  or  pouched  dilatation,  may  be  of  two  forms,  pulsion  and 
traction.  The  first,  a  very  rare  disease,  is  the  result  of  pressure  from  inside 
the  oesophagus.  It  lias  been  found  most  frequently  in  elderly  men.  In  a 
recent  case,  the  symptoms  had  lasted  with  gradually  increasing  severity  for  at 
least  ten  vears.  It  generally  results  from  retention  of  food  just  above  a  foreign 
body.  This  latter,  or  injury  received  in  some  other  way,  has  damaged  the 
muscular  coat  and  allowed  the  formation  of  a  pouch.  Once  started,  every 
portion  of  food  which  presses  on  it  increases  its  size. 

The  traction  diverticulum  is  more  frequent.  It  is  seen  at  any  age,  and 
oftener  in  scrofulous  persons.  It  arises  from  a  contracting  process,  especially 
of  the  bronchial  glands,  taking  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  oesophagus. 
A  periadenitis  attaches  an  enlarged  bronchial  gland  to  the  outside  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  the  gland,  then  contracting  through  a  degenerative  process, 
pulls  with  it  a  funnel-formed  diverticulum. 

Pathology. — A  diffuse  dilatation  is  generally  spindle-shaped,  larger  at  the 
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bottom  and  growing  smaller  above.  The  evidences  of  chronic  oesophagitis  with 
erosions  and  nloeration  are  often  present,  and  the  muscular  coat  is  much  hy|)er- 
trophied.  Sometimes,  however,  the  muscular  layer  is  very  thin.  The  dilata- 
tion occasionally  reaches  a  remarkable  size. 

Annular  dilatation  is  situated  either  just  above  a  stricture  or  immediately 
above  tlu'  diaphragm.  It  is  largest  at  its  upper  portion.  The  muscular  coat 
is  generally  hypertrophied. 

In  the  pulsion  diverticulum  the  muscular  coat  has  given  way,  and  the 
mucous  and  submucous  layers  have  projected,  hernia-like,  through  this  open- 
ing. The  mucous  membrane  is  generally  chronically  inflamed.  The  size  of 
the  pouch  may  vary  from  very  small  dimensions  up  to  even  four  inches  or 
more  in  length.  Its  situation  is  nearly  always  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  oesophagus,  at  its  juncture  with  the  pharynx. 

The  traction  diverticulum  niay  or  may  not  be  covered  by  the  muscular 
layer.  It  is  usually  situated  above  the  position  of  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea,  occupies  the  anterior  or  lateral  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  and  is  sel- 
dom more  than  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  Occasionally  two  or  three 
diverticula  are  present  in  the  same  case. 

Symptomatology  and  Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  large  diifuse  dila- 
tations are  largely  those  of  stenosis.  In  addition  to  this,  the  presence  of  dila- 
tation is  probable  when  regurgitation  does  not  take  place  for  several  hours 
after  eating.  The  patient  is  often  conscious  that  the  food  has  not  reached  the 
stomach.  Sometimes  the  large  amount  of  food  in  the  oesophagus  produces  pres- 
sure-symptoms, such  as  ])alpitation,  oppression,  and  threatened  suffocation.  If 
the  oesophagus  be  artificially  distended  with  carbonic  dioxide,  an  unusually 
tympanitic  region  may  sometimes  be  discovered  along  the  vertebral  column. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tube  be  full  of  food  this  region  is  dull  on  per- 
cussion. The  sound  passed  into  the  oesophagus  sometimes  permits  of  an 
unusual  degree  of  lateral  movement.  If  it  passes  easily  into  the  stomach, 
it  is  proof  that  the  dilatation  is  a  congenital  or  a  paralytic  one,  and  not  the 
result  of  stenosis. 

In  annular  dilatation  the  food  is  apt  to  be  regurgitated  more  quickly,  but 
here,  too,  it  is  sometimes  long  retained.  If  the  dilatation  be  high  in  the  neck, 
it  may  usually  be  palpated  there  when  filled  with  food,  disappearing  when  the 
food  is  reeuroitated. 

The  pulsion  diverticulum  is  without  symptoms  at  first.  As  it  becomes 
larger,  it  produces  some  distress  in  the  neck,  and  a  tumor  there  which  can  often 
be  emptied  by  pressure  and  whose  size  varies  at  diiferent  times.  Peculiar 
clicking  and  splashing  noises  are  often  audible  in  it  while  the  patient  is  eating. 
The  contents  of  the  diverticulum  often  decompose  and  produce  a  foul  breath. 
As  the  diverticulum  grows  in  size  the  danger  increases,  for  it  finally  com- 
presses the  oesophagus  completely,  and  every  eifort  to  eat  only  makes  the  pouch 
fuller.  Only  after  prolonged  efforts  at  retching  and  vomiting  is  the  sac 
emptied  and  entrance  of  food  into  the  stomach  possible.     The  diagnosis  of  a 
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diverticuliim  is  made  very  probable  if  the  sound  sometimes  is  passed  easily 
into  the  stomach  and  sometimes  catches  high  in  the  oesophagus. 

The  traction  diverticulum  presents  no  symptoms. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  of  dilatation  and  of  pulsion 
diverticulum  is  unfavorable  unless  the  cause  can  be  removed  ;  and  even  with 
its  removal  recoverv  cannot  be  ensured.  D^ith  from  inanition  is  the  usual 
termination  after  a  more  or  less  tedious  course.  Sometimes  death  results  from 
perforation  of  an  ulcer.  The  only  danger  attending  a  traction  diverticulum  is 
that  of  ulceration  and  perforation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  consist  principally  of  efforts  to  remove 
the  cause  and  to  sustain  the  patient's  strength  in  the  methods  already  described 
in  discussing  Stenosis. 

Cancer  of  the  (Esophagus. 

Carcinoma,  the  most  frequent  disease  of  the  oesophagus,  is  nearly  always  pri- 
mary, though  in  rare  cases  it  occurs  as  a  secondary  extension,  particularly  from  the 
stomach.  Males  are  oftener  attacked,  and  generally  after  the  age  of  forty  years. 
Possibly  local  injury  from  any  source,  as  by  hot  and  corrosive  liquids,  the 
action  of  hard  foreign  bodies,  or  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  may  have  some 
agency  in  its  production,  but  this  is  still  in  doubt. 

The  growth  is  nearly  always  a  squamous  epithelioma,  which  is  oftenest 
situated  in  the  lower  third  of  the  oesophagus.  The  three  favorite  points  of  election 
appear  to  be  just  above  the  cardia,  the  position  of  the  crossing  of  the  left  bron- 
chus, and  the  region  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  giowth  begins  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  soon  implicates  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus, 
extends  around  its  circumference  like  a  ring,  and  speedily  ulcerates.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  oesophagus  it  does  not  often  exceed  four  inches, 
although  occasionally  involving  the  greater  part  of  the  tube.  Stenosis  results, 
with  dilatation  of  the  (esophagus  above  it  and  hypertrophy  of  its  walls.  As 
the  disease  advances  it  may  extend  to  the  neighboring  tissues,  as  the  stomach, 
pharynx,  lymphatic  glands,  trachea,  bronchi,  mediastinum,  lungs,  heart,  aorta, 
and  vertebrae.  Perforation  of  an  ulcer  may  likewise  take  place  into  them. 
Spread  of  the  disease  by  metastasis  is  less  common. 

The  symptoms  of  cancer  are  those  of  a  slowly-developing  stenosis,  as 
already  described.  Sometimes  evidence  of  cachexia  conies  on  before  the 
symptoms  of  obstruction  appear.  Rarely  there  are  at  no  time  local  evi- 
dences of  oesophageal  carcinoma,  and  the  patient  dies  of  the  cachexia  or  of 
complications.  A  symptom  characteristic  of  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus  is 
the  temporary  marked  relief  of  the  stenosis  which  sometimes  follows  the 
breaking  down  of  obstructing  ulcerating  masses.  Various  secondary  involve- 
ments of  neighboring  tissues  present  corresponding  secondary  symptoms.  One 
of  these  involvements  not  infrequently  observed  is  gangrene  of  the  lung  fol- 
lowing perforation  of  an  ulcer  into  the  trachea  or  bronchi,  or  the  result  of 
aspiration  of  vomited  decomposing  material.     Not  rarely,  too,  the  recurrent 
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larviigeal  nerve  is  involved  by  the  growth,  and  alteration  of  the  voice  is 
produced. 

Till'  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  a?s()phagus  is  to  be  made  by  establishing 
first  the  existence  of  organic  stenosis  as  ai)art  from  spasmodic  stricture;  and 
subsequentlv  by  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case,  the  age  of  the 
patient,  and  by  the  existence  of  cachexia. 

The  ])rognosis  of  oesophageal  cancer  is  hopeless,  although  patients  may  live 
for  months  or  rarely  even  for  one  to  one  and  a  half  years  or  longer.  Death 
usually  takes  place  from  starvation  or  from  cachexia,  but  sometimes  from  the 
results  of  a  })erforation  into  neighboring  parts. 

The  treatment  has  already  been  discussed  under  the  heading  of  Stenosis. 

Rupture  of  the  (Esophagus. 

The  sudden  rupture  of  a  previously  healthy  oesophagus  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  only  a  few  cases  have  been  reported.  It  has  usually  taken 
place  in  men  and  during  vomiting  in  an  intoxicated  state  or  after  a  full  meal. 
Zenker  has  claimed  that  it  is  the  result  of  cesophagomalacia  occurring  during 
life.  The  lesion  consists  of  a  tear,  usually  longitudinal,  through  the  entire 
oesophageal  wall.  It  is  generally  situated  near  the  cardia.  Portions  of  food 
pass  through  it  into  the  surrounding  parts,  generally  the  mediastinum  and 
thence  into  the  pleural  cavities. 

The  symptoms  come  on  with  the  greatest  suddenness.  There  is  intense 
pain  referred  to  the  interscapular  region,  and  all  the  evidences  of  collapse. 
Cutaneous  emphysema  usually  develops  in  the  neck  and  chest.  The  disease 
may  be  suspected  if,  with  these  symptoms,  there  occur  vomiting  of  blood,  evi- 
dences of  pleural  eifusion,  and  pneumothorax.  It  would  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  exclude  previous  oesophageal  disease  and  perforation  of  the  stomach. 

The  prognosis  is  absolutely  unfavorable.  Death  generally  occurs  in  a  few 
hours,  but  sometimes  not  for  several  days. 

The  treatment  is  entirely  symptomatic.  No  medicine  or  food  should  be 
given  by  the  mouth. 

CESOPHAGOMALACIA. 

Softening  of  the  walls  of  the  cesophagus  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a 
post-mortem  lesion.  Very  rarely  it  may  develop  when  the  patient  is  mori- 
bund, especially  in  diseases  of  the  brain.  In  other  very  exceptional  cases  it 
may  possibly  develop  during  apparent  health,  and  be  the  predisposing  cause 
of  rupture  of  the  oesophagus.  This  has  been  referred  to  in  discussing  the 
latter  affection.  It  is  often  associated  with  gastromalacia.  The  direct  cause 
is  the  digestive  action  of  the  gastric  juice  which  has  made  its  way  into  the 
cesophagus. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  lower  segment  of  the  tube  is  the  region  nearly 
invariably  involved.  The  mucous  membrane  is  softened,  gelatinous  in 
appearance,  and  of  a  color  varying  from  yellowish-brown  to  greenish-black. 
If  the  affection  penetrate  more  deeply,  the  submucous  and  muscular  layers  are 
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likewise  softened,  gelatinous,  and  discolored.  Rupture  is  liable  finally  to  take 
place.  Hsemorrhagic  infarction  has  been  seen  in  the  portion  of  the  walls  adja- 
cent to  the  aifected  spot.  *  This  is  a  proof  that  the  softening  took  place  during 
life. 

The  diagnosis  of  softening  during  life  could  only  be  made  when  rupture 
had  taken  place,  and  the  symptoms  then  are  those  already  described. 

Paralysis  op  the  (Esophagus. 

Very  little  positive  is  known  of  this  rare  affection.  It  may  develop  in 
disease  of  the  brain  and  cervical  cord.  Probably  the  paralysis  which  involves 
the  pharynx  in  bulbar  palsy  may  extend  to  the  oesophagus  as  well.  Diphtheria 
appears  occasionally  to  produce  it.  It  may  also  attend  hysteria  or  follow  press- 
ure of  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  upon  or  other  injury  of  •  the  pneumogastric 
nerves.  Among  other  causes  which  have  been  assigned  are  syphilis,  alcohol, 
lead,  and  exposure  to  heat  and  cold.  , 

The  symptoms  consist  of  difficulty  in  swallowing,  although  examination 
with  the  sound  reveals  no  stricture.  Finally,  the  oesophagus  may  become 
dilated  and  the  symptoms  of  paralytic  dilatation  develop  as  already  described. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  ability  to  remove  the  cause. 

Treatment  consists  in  nourishing  the  patient,  if  necessary,  with  a  stomach- 
tube.  Cautious  faradization  of  the  interior  of  the  oesophagus  and  remedies 
directed  to  the  cause  of  the  affection  mav  also  be  tried. 

Spasm  of  the  CEsophagus. 

Definition. — A  partial  or  complete  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  oesophagus. 

Synonyms. — Spasmodic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus ;  CEsophagismus ;  Cramp 
of  the  oesophagus. 

Etiology. — The  affection  is  much  the  commonest  in  females  of  early  adult 
age.  Epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  tetanus,  and  hypochondriasis  may  produce  it. 
Hydrophobia  is  a  prominent  cause,  and  psychic  conditions,  as  fright  or  joy, 
may  excite  it.  It  is,  for  example,  sometimes  seen  in  those  who  imagine  they 
have  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog.  The  mere  dread  of  strangling  in  those  who 
have  experienced  the  sensation  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  another  attack.  It  may 
be  associated  with  neuroses.  The  affection  may  arise  reflexly  from  pregnancy, 
lactation,  or  from  diseases  of  various  distant  organs,  among  them  the  pharynx, 
stomach,  intestines,  heart,  lungs,  brain,  and  cord,  and  especially  the  female  genital 
organs.  Rheumatism  and  gout  are  said  sometimes  to  cause  it.  Occasionally 
spasm  is  excited  by  various  organic  diseases  of  the  oesophagus. 

Symptomatolog-y. — The  attack  comes  on  suddenly,  and  is  accompanied  by 
sensations  of  constriction  in  the  throat  or  chest,  which  may  be  painful.  Palpi- 
tation, hiccough,  oppression,  syncope,  or  even  general  convulsions,  may  also 
develop.  The  spasm  may  attend  every  effort  at  swallowing,  or  may  occur 
only  at  irregular  intervals.  Sometimes  the  very  thought  of  swallowing  will 
bring  on   an  attack.     It  may  be  painful  or  painless,  and  may  last  for  hours 
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or  for  tlays,  or  even  for  months.  It  may  be  iiKluoed  only  by  certain  kinds 
of  food.  Solid  ibod  is  generally  that  with  whi(;h  the  greatest  difficnlty  is 
experienced.  It  is  only  rarely  that  tiie  patient  is  entirely  unable  to  swallow 
liqnids  as  wi'll.  If  the  constriction  be  high  in  the  oesophagus,  food  may  be 
regurgitated  at  once.  If  lower,  it  may  be  retained  for  a  longer  time  and 
then'  ejected,  or  if  the  spasm  soon  relaxes  it  finally  passes  into  the  stomach. 

Examination  with  the  sound  reveals  a  resistance  which  soon  yields,  or  may 
discover  no  narrowing  whatever.  The  seat  of  spasm  is  oftenest  either  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  oesophagus  or  near  the  cardia,  but  it  does  not  always  remain 
tlie  same  in  any  one  case.    Auscultation  also  shows  the  j)osition  of  the  stricture. 

Diagnosis. — The  suddenness  of  onset,  the  intermittence,  the  coexistence 
of  nervous  causes  or  other  nervous  symptoms,  and  the  examination  with  the 
sound  usually  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  The  general  symptoms  and  the  history 
of  the  case  deserve  careful  attention  owing  to  the  great  importance  of  distin- 
guishing spasmodic  stricture  from  the  early  stage  of  organic  disease  of  the 
oesophagus.  When  the  patient  is  a  young  neurotic  female  and  the  symptoms 
of  obstruction,  although  urgent,  are  intermittent  and  the  general  health  suifers 
but  little,  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  even  without  the  passage  of  a  sound. 
When,  however,  the  subject  is  a  male  adult,  and  when,  as  I  have  seen,  the 
spasm  is  so  persistent  and  extreme  that  swallowing  is  rendered  impossible  so 
that  emaciation  advances  rapidly,  the  use  of  the  sound  becomes  essential. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — These  are  nearly  always  favorable,  except  where 
the  cause  is  irremediable  and  itself  an  element  of  dang-er.  Even  if  the 
trouble  be  very  persistent,  enough  food  can  usually  be  taken  in  some  form  to 
prevent  material  loss  of  health.  In  the  rare  cases  where  great  emaciation  is 
caused,  remarkable  recovery  will  follow  the  use  of  the  sound  combined  with 
proper  treatment,  if  the  spasm  is  not  associated  with  some  grave  condition. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  variable,  and  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  cause  and  the  ability  to  remove  it.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  recur 
shown  in  purely  neurotic  cases. 

Treatment. — Constitutional  treatment  must  be  directed  against  the  general 
neurotic  condition  which  so  often  attends.  The  valerianates,  asafoetida,  the 
bromides,  and  sedative  remedies  in  general  are  indicated.  Local  treatment  is 
nearly  always  required.  Occasionally  a  single  passage  of  the  sound  is  followed 
by  a  complete  arrest  of  the  tendency  to  spasm,  and  I  have  seen  marvellously 
rapid  recovery  of  flesh  and  strength  thus  effected.  Persistence  in  the  use  of 
the  sound  is,  however,  more  commonly  required  to  secure  a  permanent  cure. 
It  is  frequently  well  to  use  the  sound  just  before  food  is  taken.  The  patient 
must  be  made  to  swallow  food  in  the  presence  of  a  physician  or  nurse,  in  order 
that  the  fear  of  its  sticking  in  the  throat  may  be  allayed  by  the  confidence  this 
presence  inspires.  Feeding  through  the  tube  is  required  in  some  cases  if  nu- 
trition seem  to  be  in  danger  of  suffering.  Very  careful  faradization  of  the 
interior  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  tried,  bearing  in  mind  the  danger  from  the 
close  proximity  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 
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By  WILLIAM  PEPPER. 


General  Considerations. 

Position  and  Size  of  the  Stomach. — The  stomach  normally  occupies  chiefly 
the  left  hypochondrium,  the  epigastrium,  and  part  of  the  right  hypochondrium. 
It  is  situated  obliquely,  with  its  axis  more  nearly  vertical  than  horizontal. 
Much  the  greater  part  of  it  lies  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  only  about 
a  quarter  or  less  of  it  is  to  the  right  side.  It  is  in  relation  above  with  the  liver 
and  diaphragm  ;  below,  with  the  transverse  colon  ;  in  front,  with  the  abdomi- 
nal wall,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  liver;  behind,  with  the  pancreas,  the  crura 
of  the  diaphragm,  the  solar  plexus,  and  the  great  abdominal  vessels.  It 
touches  the  spleen  on  the  left  and  the  gall-bladder  on  the  right.  The  cardiac 
orifice  lies  behind  the  left  seventh  costal  cartilage  near  the  sternum,  and  is 
covered  by  the  liver.  The  pyloric  orifice  is  on  the  level  of  the  inner  end  of 
the  right  eighth  costal  cartilage,  and  close  to  a  vertical  line  passing  along  the 
right  edge  of  the  sternum,  but  its  position  shifts  considerably  according  as  the 
stomach  is  full  or  empty.  It  is  covered  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The 
fundus  reaches  upward  as  far  as  the  fifth  i-ib  on  the  left  side  and  downward  as 
far  as  one  to  two  and  a  half  inches  above  the  navel — /.  e.  about  midway  between 
it  and  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  position  of  the  lower  border, 
however,  is  capable  of  great  variation.  About  two-thirds  of  the  stomach  lie 
in  the  left  hypochondrium  under  the  ribs,  and  cannot  be  reached  by  palpation. 
The  lesser  curvature  also  is  out  of  reach,  being  covered  by  the  left  lobe  of  tlie 
liver.  Through  most  of  its  course  it  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  spinal  column 
and  to  its  left.  The  greatest  vertical  diameter  of  the  normal  gastric  resonance 
is  stated  by  Pacanowski  to  vary  from  about  four  to  five  and  a  half  inches.  Tlie 
actual  capacity  of  the  normal  stomach  is  very  variable  and  difficult  of  deter- 
mination. A  series  of  measurements  reported  by  Ewald  showed  a  range  of  from 
eight  to  fifty-six  fluidounces.  The  normal  shape  of  the  stomach,  too,  may  vary 
considerably  without  approaching  what  can  l)e  called  an  abnormal  condition. 

Classification  of  Gastric  Diseases. — The  studies  upon  the  diseases  of  the 
stomach  which  have  been  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigor  and  success  during 
recent  years  have  necessitated  a  considerable  alteration  in  their  classification  as 
compared  with  that  found  in  the  older  text-books.  However  convenient  it 
was  from  a  clinical  standpoint  to  speak  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  acute  dyspepsia, 
flatulent  dyspepsia,  nervous  dyspepsia,  gastric  catarrh,  and  the  like  as  always 
separate  and  distinct  entities,  to  follow  this  course  at  the  present  time  would  be 
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to  (li?5rogai'd  the  now  well-cletennined  patliological  conditions  present  in  the 
ditlcrent  gastric  disorders.  For  instance,  the  term  "catarrhal"  cannot  be 
properly  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  inasmuch  as  nearly 
every  condition  commonly  called  by  this  name  involves  a  disturbance  of  the 
cfastric  jrlands,  and  not  merely  of  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is 
consequently  a  }nirenchymatons  disorder.  It  is  only  when  the  orifices  of  the 
glands,  /.  e.,  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes,  are  alone  involved  that  the 
term  catarrhal  can  '\>e  properly  used,  and  such  a  condition  must  be  v^ery  unusual, 
owing  to  the  tendency  to  more  extensive  pathological  changes  which  even  mild 
cases  undergo. 

The  subject  of  classification  is,  indeed,  an  exceptionally  difficult  one.  There 
certainly  are  numerous  cases  in  which  mere  functional  disturbance  largely 
predominates,  and  some  in  which  the  whole  condition  would  appear  to  be 
dependent  upon  a  nervous  disorder.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  cases  in 
which  there  is  beyond  doubt  extensive  inflammatory  alteration  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Between  these  extremes  there  are  disturbances  of  all  degrees. 
The  existence  of  gastric  neuroses,  including  purely  functional,  non-inflam- 
matory affections,  must  be  admitted  ;  but  in  addition  to  these  there  are  the 
inflammatory  gastric  diseases,  which,  however,  are  always  accompanied  by  dis- 
turbance of  function.  It  is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  from  the 
gastric  symptoms  alone  which  cases  are  functional  only  and  which  have  some 
inflammatory  change  as  a  basis  or  accompaniment.  The  various  attendant 
symptoms  connected  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  condition  of  the  general 
health,  and  the  like,  may  need  consideration  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  this 
point. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any  classification  adopted  must  be  allowed  a 
certain  latitude.  Nevertheless,  the  more  the  subject  is  closely  studied,  the  more 
frequently  does  an  element  of  inflammatory  change  show  itself  to  be  present  in 
some  degree,  and  the  number  of  cases  of  purely  nervous  disturbance  is  propor- 
tionately reduced,  although  some  still  remain  undoubted  members  of  the  class. 

Under  gastritis,  either  acute  or  chronic,  may  then  be  classified  all  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  proh)able  that  some  inflammatory  change  is  present ;  in- 
cluding here  all  those  cases  commonly  spoken  of  as  gastric  catarrh.  Under 
neuroses  of  the  stomach  may  be  placed  the  cases  of  simply  nervous  disease, 
whether  of  the  nature  of  a  dyspepsia  or  of  other  sort.  Cancer,  ulcer,  and 
some  other  conditions  must  receive  separate  consideration. 

Physical  Methods  of  Examination  of  the  Stomach. — Without  any 
special  mode  of  procedure  the  position  and  size  of  the  stomach  can  sometimes 
be  partially  determined  by  percussion.  The  liver,  however,  covers  a  part  of 
the  right  boundary,  and  the  left  boundary  also  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. The  upper  border  is  partly  covered  by  lung.  The  lower  boundary — 
M'hich,  after  all,  is  the  important  one — can  often  be  located  by  the  difference  in 
the  percussion-notes  of  the  stomach  and  the  adjacent  colon  and  small  intestines. 
Frequently,  however,  percussion  done  in  this  manner  is  unsuccessful. 

The  development  of  a  succussion  splash  by  striking  the  stomach  with  the 
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tips  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  has  been  recommended  as  a  reliable  means  of 
outlining  the  organ.  It  is,  however,  often  unsatisfactory.  Palpation  should 
be  practised  with  the  hand  placed  horizontally,  and  the  pressure  should  be 
gentle  and  gradually  increased,  in  order  to  avoid  producing  contraction  of  the 
muscles  or  pain.  Sometimes  the  knee-elbow  position  will  bring  to  light  con- 
ditions not  discoverable  when  the  patient  is  upon  the  back. 

To  aid  ordinary  physical  examination  special  methods  have  been  recom- 
mended. Leube  advocated  passing  a  stiff  sound  into  the  stomach  and  feeling 
for  its  end  through  the  abdominal  walls.  The  method  is  not  unattended  by 
danger  if  ulcer  be  present,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  various  other 
reasons.  The  end  of  the  tube  can  only  be  felt  if  the  abdominal  walls  be  relaxed ; 
it  does  not  always  reach  the  lowest  portion,  but  may  impinge  upon  some  other 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  ;  and,  finally,  in  cases  of  vertical  position  of  the 
stomach,  the  position  of  the  tip  of  the  sound  leads  to  fallacious  conclusions. 

Distention  of  the  stomach  with  carbonic  dioxide,  first  advocated  by  Frerichs, 
is  a  common  and  favorite  method  of  determining  the  gastric  boundaries.  The 
patient  should  drink  about  one  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  dissolved 
in  a  little  water^  and  immediately  after  this  the  same  amount  of  tartaric  or 
other  vegetable  acid  dissolved  in  water  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar.  The 
distention  of  the  viscus  which  ensues  often  renders  the  boundary  distinct  both 
to  inspection  and  to  percussion.  A  stomach-tube  should  always  be  at  hand 
with  which  to  remove  the  gas  in  case  symptoms  of  oppression  develop.  In 
place  of  carbonic  dioxide  air  may  be  pumped  into  the  stomach  through  a 
stomach-tube  connected  with  a  hand-bulb  apparatus.  This  has  the  advantage 
that  the  amount  of  air  introduced  can  be  accurately  registered. 

The  method  proposed  by  Piorry  consists  in  allowing  the  patient  to  drink, 
or  administering  to  him  through  a  tube,  several  glasses  of  water,  and  then 
determining  the  lower  border  of  the  percussion  dulness  while  he  is  in  the  erect 
position.  This  dulness,  which  shifts  when  he  again  becomes  recumbent,  repre- 
sents the  lower  boundary  of  the  stomach.  Dehio  modified  this  by  introducing 
about  one  quart  of  water  in  divided  amounts  of  about  a  half  pint  each,  and  by 
determining  the  lower  limit  of  the  dull  area  after  each  ingestion. 

These  methods  are  not  always  conclusive,  since  loops  of  intestine  may  He  in 
front  of  the  stomach  and  interfere  with  the  percussion ;  and  it  is,  further,  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  between  colon  and  stomach  even  when  this  inter- 
ference does  not  occur.  It  is,  therefore,  sometimes  well  to  fill  the  stomach 
entirely  with  fluid,  and  then  to  contrast  its  dulness  with  the  tympany  of  the 
colon ;  and,  to  help  in  the  matter,  air  may  be  pumped  into  the  colon  from  the 
rectum,  and  its  percussion  note  altered  in  pitch  in  this  manner.  The  reverse 
may  be  done  and  the  stomach  emptied  of  liquid  contents,  and  then  filled  with 
air  or  with  gas  while  the  colon  is  filled  with  water. 

The  deglutition  murmurs  may  be  ausculted  just  below  the  xyphoid  cartilage 
while  the  patient  swallows  some  water.  The  first  murmur  is  heard  at  the  very 
beginning  of  deglutition  and  is  a  hissing  sound.  The  second  murmur  is 
audible  six  or  more  seconds  later  and  is  of  a  o;uro;liu2;  character.     The  first 
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imirnuir  is  vorv  often  distinct,  the  second  rarely  so.  Their  presence  is  of  no 
diagnostic  vahie,  but  the  absence  of  the  second  sound  is  to  be  noted  in  stenosis 
of  tlie  cardia. 

The  succussion  sphish  may  be  sought  for  by  shaking  the  patient  while 
recumbent,  or  by  striking  over  the  region  of  the  stomach  with  the  finger-tips. 

Various  methods  proposed  for  dir(>ct  mensuration  of  the  stomach  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  A  stiff  sound  introduced  should  pass  about  twenty-four 
inches  from  the  incisor  teeth,  Tlie  same  objection,  however,  ajiplies  to  this  as 
to  Leubc's  method  of  palpating  the  tip  of  the  sound  ;  that,  namely,  the  con- 
clusions are  liable  to  be  fallacious.  It  has  also  been  reconnnended  to  fill  the 
stomach  with  water  and  then  to  remove  and  measure  the  amount  used  ;  but  it 
is  diffi(!ult  to  determine  just  when  the  stomach  is  full.  Other  methods  have 
been  proposed,  but  have  not  found  general  acceptance. 

Gastroscopy  was  recommended  by  Mikulicz,  but  it  is  impracticable  for 
ordinary  employment.  A  gastrodiaphane  was  invented  and  used  by  Einhorn. 
It  consists  of  a  small  stomach-tube  with  a  little  electric  light  at  its  gastric 
extremity.  The  stomach  should  be  distended  with  Avater  and  the  tube  intro- 
duced. The  position  and  limits  of  the  organ  are  denoted  by  the  dull  red  light 
seen  through  the  abdominal  walls. 

Chemical  Examination  of  the  Contents  of  the  Stomach. — For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  contents  with  a  stomach-tube.  This 
tube  is  preferably  made  of  moderately  soft  rubber  with  a  somewhat  tapering 
extremity.  It  is  open  at  the  end,  and  has  several  large  and  small  fenestrae 
near  the  tip.  The  tube  should  be  thirty  or  more  inches  in  length.  In  its  intro- 
duction it  should  be  pressed  against  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  guided,  if 
necessary,  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  placed  in  the  mouth.  The  patient 
being  told  to  swallow,  the  muscles  of  deglutition  grasp  the  extremity  of  the 
tube,  and,  with  a  little  forward  pressure  from  the  operator,  it  moves  down- 
ward to  the  stomach.  A  slight  resistance  is  felt  as  the  tube  passes  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  If  the  pharynx  be  very  irritable  it  may  be  painted  with  a  solution 
of  cocaine  before  the  introduction  is  attempted.  The  tube  should  be  introduced 
a  distance  of  about  twenty-four  inches  from  the  incisor  teeth,  except  in  cases 
of  gastrectasia,  where  it  is  necessary  to  insert  it  somewhat  farther.  After  intro- 
duction the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  removed  by  expression,  the  patient 
leaning  forward  while  firm  pressure  is  made  over  the  epigastrium,  or  the  con- 
tents may  be  aspirated  by  means  of  a  rubber  bulb  attached  directly  to  the  tube 
or  mediately  through  a  wide-mouthed,  air-tight  bottle,  in  which  the  gastric 
contents  may  be  received. 

Einhorn  has  invented  a  stomach-bucket  for  the  same  purpose,  but  only  small 
quantities  of  the  contents  can  be  removed  by  it. 

Different  test-meals  have  been  proposed,  by  the  removal  and  examination 
of  which  the  condition  of  the  gastric  chemistry  could  be  determined.  Among 
them  are  those  of  Riegel,  Ewald,  Reichmann,  and  Jaworski.  The  trial  break- 
fast of  Ewald  is  the  one  in  common  use.  This  consists  of  a  roll  of  bread  with 
a  glass  of  water  or  a  cup  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar,  taken  on  an  empty 
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stomach.  In  an  hour  the  gastric  contents  are  to  be  removed.  These  should 
normally  not  exceed  40  cc.  in  amount.  Free  HCl  should  be  present,  but  lactic 
acid  absent.  Rennet  ferment  and  rennet  zymogen  should  be  present.  Starch 
should  have  been  converted  to  acrodextrine,  maltose,  or  dextrose,  so  that  the 
iodine  reaction  for  starch  can  no  longer  be  obtained.  Pepsin  should  be  present ; 
albumin  should  have  been  converted  into  albumoses. 

The  gastric  contents  should  now  be  filtered  and  an  examination  of  the 
filtrate  conducted  systematically.  The  filtrate  should  be  clear  yellow  or  yel- 
lowish-brown. 

The  reaction  may  be  tested  by  litmus-paper  or  Congo  paper,  the  latter  be- 
coming blue  in  the  presence  of  acid. 

The  total  acidity  is  a  matter  of  importance.  It  is  to  be  determined. by  titra- 
tion. Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  filtrate  are  titrated  with  a  one-tenth  normal 
sodium-hydrate  solution,  having  previously  added  to  the  filtrate  a  few  drops 
of  a  weak  solution  of  phenolphthalein.  The  point  of  neutralization  is  indicated 
by  the  development  of  a  persistent  faint-red  color.  Ordinarily  four  to  six 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  are  I'equired.  If  the  acidity  depends  upon 
free  HCl,  and  not  on  acid  salts  or  other  acids,  the  amount  present  may  be 
calculated  on  a  basis  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  one-tenth  soda  solution, 
equaling  .03646  of  HCl. 

The  determination  of  whether  the  acidity  depends  on  free  acid  or  on  acid 
salts  is  done  with  tropseolin  56,  or  with  Congo  red.  The  dark  yellowish-red 
solution  of  tropaeolin,  or  the  paper  dipjied  in  it  and  dried,  is  turned  to  dark 
brown  or  brown-red  with  free  acid.  With  acid  salts,  however,  it  becomes 
straw-yellow.  Congo  red  is  made  deep  blue  with  free  acid,  but  is  unchanged 
by  acid  salts. 

To  determine  the  presence  of  HCl,  one  of  the  best  reagents  is  that  of  Giinz- 
burg.  One  part  of  vanillin  and  two  of  phloroglucin  are  dissolved  in  thirty 
of  alcohol.  The  solution  is  pale  yellow,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  bottle. 
To  employ  it,  one  drop  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  a  drop  of  the  gastric 
filtrate  and  the  dish  heated  gently  over  the  flame.  If  HCl  be  present,  a  rose 
tint  develops  as  evaporation  takes  place,  and  finally  becomes  a  deep  cherry-red. 
The  test  is  extremely  delicate,  and  is  not  interfered  with  by  albuminates,  acid 
salts,  or  organic  acids. 

Another  test  is  that  of  Boas,  consisting  of  resorcinum  resublimatum,  5  ; 
saccharum  album,  3  ;  spiritus  dilutus,  100.  Three  to  five  drops  are  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  gently  heated.  A 
purple-red  color  is  developed  if  free  HCl  be  present. 

The  actual  amount  of  HCl  present  may  be  determined  by  Boas's  modifi- 
cation of  Mintz's  method.  Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  tlie  filtrate  are  shaken 
with  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  ether  to  remove  the  organic  acids.  The 
fluid  remaining  after  the  ether  is  separated  is  titrated  with  a  ^  per  cent,  nor- 
mal soda  solution  until  Congo  red  fails  to  develop  a  blue  color.  In  place  of 
this  the  original  method  of  Mintz  may  be  employed,  in  which  no  ether  is 
needed,  and  the  neutralization  is  determined  by  the  phloroglucinvanillin  of 
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Giinzbiirg.  Ortlinarily  tlic  amount  ol"  IICI  varies  between  .14  and  .24  per 
cent. 

The  best  test  for  ladic  acid  is  that  of  Uifelmann,  consisting  of  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  neutral  ferric  chloride,  to  which  is  added  a  drop  or  two  of 
carbolic  acid  until  an  amethystine  color  results.  A  few  drops  of  the  gastric 
filtrate  added  to  this  changes  the  color  to  a  canary -yellow  if  lactid  acid  be  pre- 
sent. Lactiites,  phosphates,  sugar,  alcohol,  and,  if  concentrated,  HCl,  may, 
however,  produce  the  same  yellow  color.  If,  then,  it  be  important  to  deter- 
mine positively  that  the  reaction  is  due  to  lactic  acid,  twenty  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  filtrate  should  be  shaken  with  three  or  four  different  portions  of  ether, 
each  of  ten  cubic  centimetres ;  the  ether  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  residue  made,  and  this  tested  by  Uffelmann's  method. 

Butyric  acid  produces  a  more  brow^nish-yellow  color  with  Uffelmann's  test. 
It  has  likewise  a  very  characteristic  odor. 

Acetic  acid  also  has  a  characteristic  odor.  It  may  likewise  be  detected  by 
dissolving  the  residue  of  the  ethereal  extract  in  water,  neutralizing  this  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  then  adding  a  neutral  ferric-chloride  solution,  which 
produces  with  it  a  blood-red  color. 

If  hydrochloric  acid  be  present,  it  may  be  assumed  that  pepsin  is  also  secret- 
ed. A  further  indication  of  it  under  these  circumstances  is  trial  of  artificial 
digestion.  A  thin  disk  of  hard-boiled  egg-albumin  is  placed  in  a  test-tube  with 
a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  the  gastric  filtrate,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
about  100°  F.  for  some  time.  If  pepsin  and  HCl  are  present  in  normal 
amount,  the  egg  will  be  dissolved  in  a  few  hours. 

If  no  HCl  be  present  in  the  gastric  ccfutents,  pepsinogen  will  be  found 
instead  of  pepsin.  Enough  of  the  acid  should  be  added  to  produce  the  color 
reaction.  This  turns  the  pepsinogen,  if  present,  into  pepsin.  The  test  of 
digestion  may  then  be  applied. 

The  presence  of  rennet  may  be  determined  by  adding  to  a  small  quantity  of 
neutral  boiled  milk  an  equal  quantity  of  carefully  neutralized  gastric  filtrate, 
and  keeping  this  mixture  at  about  100°  F.  Curdling  will  take  place  in  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  if  the  curdling  ferment  be  present.  In  place  of  this  method 
two  to  five  drops  of  the  filtrate  may  be  added  to  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  raw 
milk  and  the  same  procedure  followed. 

The  rennet  zymogen  will  not  itself  curdle  milk.  Its  presence  may  be  detect- 
ed by  first  rendering  the  filtrate  alkaline  with  soda  solution,  and  thus  destroy- 
ing any  rennet  present,  and  then  by  adding  two  or  three  ccm.  of  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  If  the  rennet  zymogen  was  present,  the  filtrate 
Mill  now  coagulate  milk  if  tested  for  rennet. 

The  tests  for  peptone  and  the  various  albumoses  are  too  complicated  for  ordi- 
nary clinical  study,  and  the  subject  is  by  no  means  clearly  understood. 

Starch  and  erythrodextrine,  may  be  tested  for  by  the  addition  to  the  filtrate 
of  Lugol's  solution.  The  first  gives  a  blue  color  with  iodine ;  the  second,  a 
purple. 

Motor  and  Absorptive  Power. — Finally,  are  to  be  considered  the  motor- 
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power  and  the  absorptive  power  of  the  stomach.  The  motor-power  can  be  deter- 
mmed  by  noting  the  amount  of  fluid  obtained  after  a  test-breakfast.  If  more 
than  forty  cubic  centimetres  are  procured,  it  is  an  indication  that  this  power  is 
diminished.  Another  method  is  that  of  the  use  of  salol,  recommended  by 
Sievers  and  Ewald.  Fifteen  grains  of  salol  are  taken  in  water  soon  after  a 
meal.  In  half  an  hour  the  urine  is  tested  with  neutral  ferric  chloride  for  the 
violet  reaction  which  it  produces  with  salicyluric  acid.  The  testing  may  well 
be  done  on  filter-paper.  It  should  be  continued  every  fifteen  minutes  until  a 
result  has  been  obtained.  The  color  indicates  that  the  salol  has  left  the 
stomach  and  been  broken  up  in  the  alkaline  juices  of  the  intestines  into  car- 
bolic and  salicylic  acids.  The  reaction  should  appear  in  sixty  to  seventy-five 
minutes,  and  a  longer  delay  indicates  motor  insufficiency.  Huber  modifies  the 
test  by  determining  how  long  the  reaction  persists.  In  healthy  persons  he 
claims  that  it  should  last  twenty-four  hours,  while  in  cases  of  motor  insuf- 
ficiency it  may  continue  two  days.  Neither  method  is  entirely  reliable,  owing 
to  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  contents  of  the  first  part  of  the  small 
intestine. 

The  rapidity  of  absorption  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  may  be  deter- 
mined, as  recommended  by  Penzoldt,  by  giving  fifteen  grains  of  iodide  of 
potash  in  capsules,  and  by  testing  the  saliva  every  few  minutes  with  starch 
and  acid  in  search  for  the  iodine  reaction.  The  blue  color  should  be  pro- 
duced within  fifteen  minutes  in  normal  cases.  The  value  of  the  test,  how- 
ever, is  questionable. 

Acute  Gastritis. 

Definition. — An  acute  inflammation  of  the  glandular  layer  of  the  stomach. 

Synonyms. — Simple  gastritis  ;  Acute  gastritis  ;  Acute  gastric  catarrh. 

Etiology. — This  exceedingly  common  affection,  which  includes  not  only 
severe  gastritis  but  the  mild  cases  of  what  is  commonly  called  gastric  catarrh, 
is  due  indirectly  to  a  variety  of  causes.  For  instance,  a  distinct  predisposition 
exists  in  certain  persons,  and  this  is  sometimes  clearly  hereditary.  Gout  is 
also  a  predisposing  cause.  Numerous  acute  febrile  diseases  are  accompanied 
by  a  simple  acute  gastritis.  Nervous  disturbances  are  not  without  influence 
through  their  alteration  of  the  character  of  the  gastric  secretion  and  of  the 
motor  power  of  the  stomach,  and  the  consequent  fermentation  which  is  thereby 
permitted.  Insufficient  clothing  or  any  other  defect  in  hygiene  acts  as  a  cause 
in  young  children. 

Ordinarily,  however,  the  prime  cause  of  acute  gastritis  is  a  direct  local  action 
upon  the  stomach  of  some  irritant  substance,  usually  the  result  of  an  error  in 
diet.  Sometimes  a  greater  quantity  of  food  is  taken  than  the  stomach  at  that 
time  can  digest,  although  the  amount  may  not  in  itself  be  unusually  large. 
This  may  produce  a  gastritis  by  mechanical  irritation,  the  food  being  too  long 
retained ;  or  more  probably  by  chemical  irritation,  the  result  of  some  product 
of  decomposition.  So,  also,  the  quality  of  the  ingesta  may  be  impaired  and 
produce  disease.     The  excessive  use  of  alcohol  is  a  frequent  cause.     The  use 
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of  voiy  hot,  or,  particularly,  very  cold,  substances,  as  ice-water  or  beer,  some- 
times acts  in  the  same  way.  Articles  of  food  or  drink  ^vhicl^  arc  partially 
decomposed  are  particularly  active  in  producing  acute  gastritis.  This  is  espe- 
ciallv  true  of  milk  given  to  infants  during  hot  weather. 

In  the  cases  of  most  of  the  substances  whose  quality  disagrees  with  tlie 
stomach  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  action  of  certain  microbes  which  have  been 
swallowed  with  the  food.  Possibly  in  other  instances  the  food  possesses  cer- 
tain chemical  ingredients,  produced  independently  of  any  microbic  action, 
which  act  as  direct  local  irritants.  AVhen  the  irritation  is  due  to  the  action 
of  microbes  producing  fermentation,  as  it  nearly  always  is,  it  is  })robable  that 
the  cause  of  the  abnormal  fermentation  is  a  lack  of  perfect  balance  between 
the  anti-ferraentative  gastric  juice  and  the  micro-organisms. 

Pathology. — As  was  discovered  by  Beaumont,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  is  red  and  swollen  and  marked  with  small  haemorrhages  or  even 
erosions.  An  increase  of  mucus  is  present.  The  submucous  connective  tissue 
is  oedematons.  Under  the  microscope  is  found  a  small-celled  infiltration  of 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  with  swelling  and  granular  change  in  all  the 
glandular  cells. 

Symptomatology. — The  disease  is  conveniently  divided  into  afebrile  and 
febrile  gastritis.  In  the  former  the  symptoms  set  in  with  a  sensation  of  discom- 
fort and  flatulent  distention  of  the  abdomen,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  belching, 
headache,  depression,  dizziness,  nausea,  and  possibly  vomiting.  In  infants  this 
latter  symptom  is  one  of  the  most  common.  The  tongue  is  heavily  coated,  and 
often  indented  by  the  teeth.  There  is  frequently  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  and 
the  breath  is  offensive.  Herpes  labialis  may  be  developed.  The  saliva  is 
increased  in  quantity,  the  face  is  pale,  the  pulse  more  rapid  than  normal. 
There  may  be  constipation,  but  later  diarrhoea  is  frequent.  The  urine  con- 
tains abundant  urates.  Vomiting  is  often  a  relief,  and  the  symptoms  may 
begin  to  improve  after  it.  The  vomited  matter  consists  of  the  food  not  much 
altered,  even  though  ejected  several  hours  after  ingestion.  Considerable  mucus 
is  mingled  with  it.  If  vomiting  continue,  as  is  quite  often  the  case,  the 
ejected  matter  finally  is  composed  of  mucus  and  bile.  The  vomited  material 
does  not  contain  free  HCl.  Lactic  and  fatty  acids  are  frequently  present  in 
it,  but  not  always  so. 

The  febrile  form  develops  as  does  the  other,  but  with  symptoms  ranch 
more  severe  and  with  fever  from  the  beginning.  The  temperature  may  even 
reach  104°  F.  This  condition  has  often  been  called  "gastric  fever,"  and  Le- 
bert  has  claimed  that  acute  febrile  gastritis  is  sometimes  the  result  of  a  special 
infection. 

Diagnosis. — The  acute  afel)rile  cases  can  be  readily  recognized.  In  the 
febrile  form  the  diagnosis  is  not  so  plain.  The  gastritis  may  be  the  initial  evi- 
dence of  some  other  affection,  such  as  one  of  the  infectious  fevers.  The  disease 
may  also  resemble  meningitis,  especially  if  headache  and  delirium  be  present. 
If  the  gastric  pain  be  unusually  severe,  the  disease  may  simulate  bilious  colic. 
It  is,  however,  most  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  earlier  stages  of  typhoid 
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fever.  In  gastritis,  however,  the  rise  of  temperature  is  sudden,  the  remissions 
less  marked,  and  there  are  no  rose-spots  or  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Her- 
pes does  not  occur,  epistaxis  is  not  common,  and  there  is  no  bronchitis.        .  - 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  affection  lasts  twenty-four  hours  to  three 
to  five  days,  and  then  ceases,  unless  it  pass  into  the  subacute  or  chronic 
form. 

Treatment. — In  the  mildest  cases  treatment  is  scarcely  needed,  especially 
if  vomiting  has  already  taken  place.  If  the  attack  be  very  severe  and  vom- 
iting has  not  occurred,  and  if  at  the  same  time  there  are  much  nausea  and  gas- 
tric distress,  with  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  stomach,  indicating  that  the 
organ  is  still  full,  emesis  may  be  induced  by  drinking  warm  salt  water  or  by 
llie  ingestion  of  some  mild  emetic,  especially  ipecacuanha.  Ordinarily,'  how- 
ever, this  is  not  needed.  It  is  very  important  that  the  patient  should  do 
without  food  as  far  as  possible  for  a  day  or  two.  The  administration  of  bicar- 
bonate of  sodium  with  bismuth,  and  perhaps  some  aromatic,  as  oil  of  cloves  or 
ginger,  is  of  value  for  alleviating  the  persistent  nausea  and  gaseous  or  sour 
eructations.  The  irritating  gastric  contents  passing  into  the  bowel  are  very 
liable  to  produce  diarrhoea  soon  after  the  gastric  symptoms  have  commenced. 
Should  this  not  occur,  or  even  if  it  have  and  it  be  thought  that  some  of  the 
material  is  still  present,  it  is  well  to  administer  a  laxative,  as  a  seidlitz  powder, 
calcined  magnesia,  or  small  divided  doses  of  calomel,  one-eighth  of  a  grain 
every  hour. 

Acute  Phlegmonous  Gastritis. 

This  rare  affection,  called  also  acute  suppurative  gastritis,  may  be  either 
idiopathic  or  metastatic  in  origin  ;  in  the  latter  instance  depending  upon  the 
exanthemata  or  puerperal  infection  or  other  septic  condition.  The  cause  of 
the  idiopathic  cases  is  not  known,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  an  infec- 
tion by  pus-producing  organisms.  Men  have  been  oftener  attacked  than 
women.  • 

The  pathological  process  may  be  either  circumscribed  or  diffuse.  In  the 
former  there  is  the  production  of  an  abscess  which  may  attain  the  size  of  an 
egg,  and  which  is  situated  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  perhaps  infiltrates  the 
adjacent  layers  to  some  extent.  It  may  finally  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum  or  that  of  the  stomach.  In  the  diffuse  process  the  purulent  infil- 
tration spreads  extensively  into  adjacent  coats,  causing  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  muscular  layer  and  perhaps  producing  cribriform  perforation  of  the  mucous 
lining  or  of  the  serous  coat. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  may  be  sudden  or  most  insidious.  The  symptoms 
generally  consist  of  violent  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium;  dry  tongue; 
thirst;  loss  of  appetite;  high  fever  of  a  septic  type;  rapid,  weak  pulse;  vom- 
iting, sometimes  of  pus  ;  delirium  ;  prostration  ;  coma.  Jaundice  sometimes 
occurs ;  constipation  may  be  absolute,  but  diarrhoea  is  aiore  frequent. 

The  disease  generally  runs  a  violent  course,  although  occasionally  more 
chronic  in  character.     It  rarely  lasts  as  long  as  two  weeks. 
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The  diagnosis  can  scarcely  be  made  dnring  life.  Vomiting  of  pus  might 
be  prodnceil  as  well  by  some  suppuration  external  to  the  stomach  perforating 
into  its  cavity. 

Treatment  can  be  only  palliative.  Cold  may  be  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
ice  be  swallowed,  and  stimulants  and  morj^hine  be  administered. 

Acute  Toxic  Gastritis. 

Definition. — A  severe  inflammation  of  the  stomach  the  result  of  the 
ingestion  of  poisons. 

Etiolgy. — The  cause  of  the  aifection  is  the  taking  of  such  poisons  as  con- 
centratetl  mineral  acids,  carbolic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  concentrated  alkalies,  alcohol, 
phosphorus,  antimony,  corrosive  sublimate,  cyanide  of  potash,  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, arsenic,  and  the  like. 

Pathology. — These  substances  may  act  in  different  ways.  Phosphorus, 
alcohol,  antimony,  and  arsenic  produce  a  fatty  and  mucoid  degeneration  of  the 
glandular  cells,  with  a  small-celled  infiltration  of  the  entire  glandular  connect- 
ive tissue  which  is  very  slow  to  disappear.  The  corrosive  poisons,  on  the  other 
hand,  produce  more  or  less  gross  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
sometimes  of  the  submucous  layer,  and  a  black  eschar  may  result.  The  mus- 
cular layer  may  exhibit  a  gelatinous  or  serous  infiltration,  or  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  may  be  involved  and  perforation  take  place. 
In  the  milder  cases  there  are  merely  superficially  necrosed  areas  here  and  there, 
with  the  surrounding  mucous  menibrane  hypersemic  and  the  submucous  tissue 
hsemorrhagic  and  infiltrated  with  serum. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  in  the  case  of  non-caustic  poisoning 
are  variable,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  poison  taken.  In  the  case  of  the 
caustic  poisons  there  is,  besides  the  affection  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  cesopha- 
gus,  intense  pain  in  the  stomach,  persistent  vomiting  of  bloody  mucus  or  pure 
blood,  and  sometimes  of  pieces  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  abdomen  is 
swollen  and  tender,  the  urine  may  contain  albumin  and  even  blood.  Pe- 
techiae  sometimes  develop.  The  pulse  is  weak,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy ; 
there  are  cyanosis,  great  restlessness,  profound  collapse,  and  sometimes  con- 
vulsions. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  depends  generally  upon  the  history  of  the  case 
and  upon  symptoms  other  than  those  connected  with  the  stomach.  In  the  case 
of  the  caustic  poisons  the  lining  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  exhibits  evidences 
of  corrosion.  The  recognition  of  the  special  poison  which  has  been  taken  is 
too  large  a  subject  for  the  present  discussion,  and  may  be  better  studied  in 
works  upon  toxicology. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  depends  largely  upon  the  amount 
of  poison  ingested.  If  it  be  very  small,  recovery  may  follow  in  a  few  days.  If 
a  some\vhat  greater  amount  has  been  taken,  the  course  is  apt  to  be  prolonged. 
Sloughs  may  separate  and  be  vomited,  and  the  ulcers  which  result  may  produce 
cicatricial  contraction.  There  often  remains  severe,  prolonged  disturbance  of 
the  gastric  functions.     Death  may  occur  during  the  course  of  these  symptoms. 
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If  the  amount  of  the  corrosive  poison  be  large,  death  may  take  place  in  a  few 
hours  from  collapse,  or,  in  the  event  of  the  escape  of  pus,  from  perforation. 

Treatment. — If  the  poison  be  not  a  caustic  one,  the  stomach  should  be 
emptied  as  soon  as  possible  unless  vomiting  has  already  been  severe.  Emetics 
may  be  given,  but  siphonage  with  the  stomach-tube  is  to  be  preferred.  In 
the  case  of  the  caustic  poisons  the  stomach-tube  should  be  avoided  as  a  pos- 
sible source  of  danger.  If  strong  acids  have  been  taken,  the  patient  should  be 
given  calcined  magnesia  or  chalk.  If  the  poison  be  a  strong  alkali,  vinegar  is 
nearly  always  to  be  had  as  an  antidote. 

The  treatment  of  the  further  course  of  the  case  is  entirely  symptomatic. 
In  the  worst  cases  only  palliative  treatment  is  indicated,  including  the  admin- 
istration of  morphine.  > 

Membranous  Gtastritis. 

This  condition  may  occasionally  be  produced  by  diphtheria,  scarlatina, 
variola,  pyaemia,  typhoid  fever,  and  pneumonia.  The  pseudo-membrane  may 
be  either  a  necrotic  one  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  fibrinous  inflammation.  In 
diphtheria  ulcers  may  be  found  which  are  usually  situated  at  the  cardia.  The 
symptoms  are  masked  by  those  of  the  primary  disease.  There  is  no  means  of 
determining  the  presence  of  the  lesion  during  life. 

Parasitic  Gastritis. 

Apart  from  the  invasion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  by  the  bacillus 
of  diphtheria  and  the  pus  micro-organisms  of  phlegmonous  gastritis,  both  of 
which  conditions  might  properly  be  described  here,  other  parasites  may  occa- 
sionally be  present  and  excite  inflammation.  A  fatal  case  of  the  development 
of  favus  in  the  stomach  is  reported  by  Kundrat.  A  bacillus  gastricus  is 
described  by  Klebs.  It  had  attacked  the  gastric  glands,  being  found  in  their 
lumen  and  between  the  membrana  propria  and  the  epithelial  cells.  Anthrax 
has  been  found  in  the  stomach,  producing  small  areas  of  swelling  and  sloughing 
of  the  mucous  and  submucous  layers.  An  emphysematous  gastritis  has  been 
described  by  E.  Fninkel,  and  attributed  by  him  to  the  presence  of  bacilli. 
Tuberculosis  and  syphilis  may  occasionally  involve  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane. Sarcinse  and  the  yeast  fungus  are  sometimes  found  in  the  stomach  in 
cases  of  fermentation,  and  may  possibly  increase  an  inflammatory  condition 
already  present.  Larger  parasites  may  occasionally  produce  acute  gastritis. 
Among  those  described  are  ascarides,  tsenise,  earth-worms,  cheese-maggots,  and 
the  larvae  of  certain  dipterse. 

Chronic  Gastritis. 

Definition. — A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  characterized  by  changes  in  the  gastric  juice,  increased  secretion  of 
mucus,  weakening  of  the  muscular  power,  and  the  symptoms  of  chronic  indi- 
gestion. 

Synonyms. — Chronic  dyspepsia  ;  Chronic  gastric  catarrh  ;  Atrophy  of  the 
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stomach  ;  Chronic  glandular  gastritis ;    Flatulent  dyspepsia ;    Embarras  gas- 
trique. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  chronic  gastritis  may  be  various.  Repeated 
attacks  of  acute  or  subacute  gastritis  are  liable  eventually  to  terminate  in  the 
chronic  disorder.  The  commonest  cause  ol"  chronic  gastritis  is  the  persistent 
use  of  an  improper  diet.  This  is  particularly  true  of  fatty  substances,  especially 
if  fried.  Starches,  too,  if  used  in  too  large  amount,  are  often  difficult  of  diges- 
tion. Improper  methods  of  eating  are  as  deleterious  as  is  improper  food. 
Bolting  the  food  with  little  mastication  and  the  washing  of  it  down  with  large 
draughts  of  ice-water  are  quite  sufficient  to  set  up  a  chronic  gastritis.  When- 
ever a  number  of  the  teeth  have  been  lost  or  are  badly  decayed,  so  that  effi- 
cient mastication  is  impossible,  there  is  great  danger  that  chronic  gastritis  will 
be  induced.  The  use  of  alcohol  and,  to  some  extent,  of  tea  and  coffee  and 
tobacco,  is  a  frequent  factor. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  dietetic  errors,  rank  the  neglects  of  hygiene 
which  favor  repeated  congestions  of  the  mucous  membranes,  by  imprudent 
exposures  or  by  sudden  checking  of  tlie  action  of  the  skin.  Insufficient  clothing, 
exposures  to  damp,  and  draughts,  ill-drained  and  damp  residences  are  thus 
among  the  frequent  causes  of  chronic  gastritis. 

Another  important  series  of  predisposing  causes  is  that  including  various 
constitutional  disturbances ;  among  them  being  Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  tuber- 
culosis, gout,  uterine  disease,  and  ansemia  of  any  form. 

Chronic  srastritis  mav  result  from  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  stomach,  producing  passive  congestion  of  the  organ.  This  may 
occur  in  heart  disease  and  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  disease  may  also 
attend  such  local  lesions  as  ulcer,  cancer,  and  gastrectasia. 

Pathology. — In  the  cases  of  moderate  severity  the  mucous  membrane, 
particularly  toward  the  pylorus,  is  of  a  pale  gray  color,  with  scattered  areas 
of  injection,  patches  of  ecchymosis,  and  evidences  of  pigmentation.  It  is  thick- 
ened and  is  covered  with  a  whitish,  tenacious,  firmly  adherent  mucus.  The 
swellino;  of  the  mucous  membrane  causes  it  to  be  elevated  here  and  there  in 
places,  and  produces  a  warty  and  papillary  condition  to  which  has  been 
applied  the  name  of  surface  mamelonee.  When  the  change  is  excessive,  it  may 
even  produce  polypoid  outgrowths  which  may  reach  the  size  of  a  pea  and 
which  project  upon  broad  or  narrow  peduncles.  The  pigmentation  and  the 
mamillary  condition  are  best  marked  near  the  pylorus.  Small  erosions  and 
follicular  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  frequently  met  with.  The  sub- 
mucous and  muscular  layers  may  also  be  thickened,  particularly  toward  the 
pylorus,  and  may  even  produce  stenosis  here. 

The  microscopical  changes  consist  in  alteration  both  of  the  connective  tissue 
and  of  the  glands.  The  cells  of  the  latter  are  enlarged,  show  cloudy  swelling, 
or  are  in  part  atrophied.  The  principal  and  parietal  cells  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  The  tubes  are  dilated,  are  of  irregular  form,  and 
exhibit  numerous  branching  diverticula.  Cysts  may  be  seen  close  to  the  sub- 
mucosa,  resulting  from  the  cutting  off  and  occlusion  of  isolated  glands.     They 
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may  be  empty  or  filled  with  remnants  of  hyaline  epithelium.  The  epithelial 
cells,  even  far  into  the  fundus  of  the  peptic  glands,  show  various  stages  of 
mucoid  degeneration. 

Besides  these  degenerative  changes  there  is  a  small-celled  infiltration,  most 
abundant  near  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  lies  between  the 
glands  and  presses  them  from  each  other.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the 
growth  of  connective  tissue,  which  sends  up  prolongations  from  the  submucosa 
between  the  glands.  . 

From  this  condition  the  process  may  advance  to  one  of  two  forms  of  atrophy 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  In  the  first,  which  may  be  called 
simple  atrophy,  or  plithms  ventriculi,  there  is  a  progressive  fatt}^  degenera- 
tion of  the  glandular  cells  with  a  steadv  increase  in  the  interglandular  con- 
nective  tissue.  In  well-advanced  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  entirely 
destroyed,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  thin  layer  of  small  round  cells  and 
fibrous  tissue.  Cysts  can  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  destroyed  mucosa. 
The  mucous  membrane  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  smooth,  thin,  white 
surface.  The  stomach  is  of  normal  size  or  larger  than  usual,  and  its  walls 
are  thin. 

In  the  second  form,  the  cirrhotic  atrophy,  the  glandular  destruction  is  the 
same,  but  there  is  in  addition  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  thickness  of  both 
submucous  and  muscular  layer,  the  result  of  overgrowth  of  both  connective 
tissue  and  muscular  fibres.  The  whole  organ  diminishes  in  size  very  greatly, 
and  may  be  able  to  contain  no  more  than  a  few  ounces. 

Symptomatology. — According  to  the  classification  of  Ewald,  three  clinical 
forms  of  the  disease  can  be  readily  recognized  :  1st.  Chronic  simple  gastritis; 
2nd.  Chronic  mucous  gastritis ;  3d.  Atrojihy  of  the  gastric  mucous  m,embrane. 
The  last  is  but  a  final  stage  of  either  of  the  other  two.  The  recognition  of 
the  other  two  forms  depends  largely  upon  an  examination  of  the  gastric  con- 
tents, and  can  best  be  considered  under  Diagnosis. 

The  earlier  subjective  symptoms  are  much  the  same  in  the  two  varieties. 
The  chief  complaint  of  the  patient  is  of  the  persistence  or  frequent  recurrence 
of  evidences  of  indigestion.  There  is  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.  The 
tongue  is  generally  coated,  either  uniformly  or  with  the  exception  of  the  edges 
and  tip,  which  are  redder  than  normal.  Its  edges  are  frequently  tooth-marked. 
Aphthffi  are  sometimes  present  in  the  mouth.  The  secretion  of  saliva  is  often 
increased.  The  appetite  is  variable  ;  sometimes  good,  often  impaired.  Thirst 
is  usually  increased,  especially  while  food  is  being  ingested.  Eructation  of  gas 
is  very  common,  and  takes  place  as  a  rule  after  eating.  It  is  sometimes  but 
temporary  and  inconsiderable,  but  often  lasts  for  hours  and  is  a  source  of 
great  annoyance.  The  gas  may  be  odorless  or  may  be  offensive.  Eructation 
of  fluid  or  of  solid  portions  of  food  may  accompany  belching.  The  regurgitation 
of  clear  watery  fluid  is  called  water-brash,  or  pyrosis.  There  is  often  disten- 
tion of  the  abdomen  after  eating,  with  a  sensation  of  oppression  and  distress 
which  may  develop  into  actual  dyspnoea.  The  region  of  the  stomach  is  dif- 
fusely and  not  greatly  tender  to  pressure.     In  children  who  have  passed  the 
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first  dentition  pei*sistent  abdominal  distention  is  a  very  common  symptom  of 
chronic  gastritis. 

Actual  pain  in  the  stomach  may  be  present,  but  is  not  common.  There 
mav,  however,  be  colicky  pain  in  the  intestines.  When  the  pain  is  localized 
beneath  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum  or  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  it  is 
often  called  heart-burn  or  cardialgia.  It  may  depend  upon  irritation  of  the 
cardia  and  oesophagus  by  fluids  which  have  been  regurgitated. 

Nausea  is  not  uncommon,  and  vomiting  may  occur  at  very  irregular  inter- 
vals, although  generally  at  some  little  time  after  meals  or  else  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast.  Many  patients  rarely  suffer  from  it,  although  other  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  are  present  in  full  force.  The  vomited  matter  varies  in 
chara(!ter  according  to  the  form  of  the  disease  present.  Hydrochloric  acid  is 
usually  absent  from  it  or  diminished  in  amount,  and  mucus  and  abnormal 
acids  may  be  present,  together  with  partially  digested  food. 

The  diminished  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  not  only  produces  a  delay  in 
digestion  and  a  consequent  prolonged  retention  of  food,  but  allows  abnormal 
decomposition  to  take  place  which  distends  the  stomach  with  gas.  The  decom- 
posing gastric  contents  act  as  an  irritant,  and  cause  a  contraction  of  the 
sphincters.  This  still  further  increases  the  retention  of  food,  while  the  gas  pro- 
duced presses  upon  the  gastric  walls  and  paralyzes  them.  In  this  way  a  con- 
dition of  atony  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  organ  is  brought  about,  and  even 
dilatation  may  ensue.  The  absorptive  power  of  the  stomach  is  retarded,  and 
iodide  of  potash  given  will  not  appear  in  the  saliva  for  perhaps  over  half  an 
hour,  instead  of  in  fifteen  minutes,  as  is  normally  the  case. 

Constipation  is  generally  present  in  chronic  gastritis,  although  some  cases 
may  exhibit  diarrhoea  at  times.  The  urine  is  diminished  in  amount,  high 
colored,  and  contains  an  excess  of  urates.  The  disposition  is  often  altered, 
and  the  patients  become  irritable,  depressed,  and  even  melancholic.  They 
are  indisposed  to  exertion  both  of  mind  and  of  body,  are  inclined  to  sleep, 
and  often  suffer  from  headache.  A  hacking  cough  is  often  pi'esent,  and  has 
been  called  "  stomach  cough."  It  has  probably  no  direct  connection  with  the 
stomach  itself,  but  depends  upon  an  attendant  irritation  of  the  pharynx,  possi- 
bly the  result  of  regurgitation  of  acid  matters.  There  is  not  infrequently  some 
elevation  of  tempei'ature ;  palpitation  of  the  heart  may  be  present ;  the  pulse  is 
small  and  sometimes  retarded.  Vertigo  is  quite  common,  especially  with  sud- 
den movement,  such  as  leaning  over  or  rapidly  straightening  up  again.  It 
is  generally  slight,  but  sometimes  severe  enough  to  be  a  cause  of  great  annoy- 
ance. 

The  final  stage  of  the  two  forms  of  chronic  gastritis  described  is  atrophy  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  or  anadenia.  It  presents  symptoms  somewhat 
characteristic,  although  far  from  uniform  or  typical.  It  is  oftenest  seen  in 
those  who  have  reached  or  passed  middle  life,  bat  may  occur  in  the  young 
also.  If  the  process  be  at  alf  extended,  there  develops  an  entire  lack  of  diges- 
tive power  of  the  stomach.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  very  severe  dyspepsia 
together  with  the  evidence  of  decided  failure  of  nutrition.     There  is  great  dis- 
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tress  after  eating.  Vomiting  is  often  a  very  prominent  symptom,  and  there  is 
progressive  and  great  loss  of  strength  and  often  of  flesh,  so  that  the  case  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  cancer.  In  other  instances  the  patients  do  not  lose  much 
flesh,  but  become  so  extremely  anaemic  that  the  complex  of  symptoms  is  almost 
or  quite  identical  with  that  of  pernicious  anaemia — a  fact  to  which  attention  was 
first  called  by  Flint.  In  the  cases  of  atrophy  attended  by  cirrhosis  these 
same  symptoms  may  be  present.  There  is  also  exhibited  an  inability  to  take 
more  than  a  very  small  amount  of  nourishment  at  one  time.     . 

What  might  almost  be  called  a  separate  form  of  chronic  gastritis  is  the 
disease  as  seen  in  infants.  In  these  cases  there  is  vomiting,  at  first  of  all 
food  as  soon  as  taken,  but  occurring  later  even  between  the  periods  of  feed- 
ing. The  ejected  matter  is  transparent  and  watery,  and  even  sudden  move- 
ment of  the  child  will  induce  vomiting.  The  abdomen  is  distended,  there 
is  much  abdominal  pain,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  the  child  rapidly  wastes, 
the  face  becomes  pinched,  and  cerebral  symptoms  finally  develop. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic  gastritis  can  only  be  made  by 
excluding  the  existence  of  such  affections  as  cancer,  dilatation,  ulcer,  and  the 
various  neuroses  of  the  stomach.  This  exclusion  is  often  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  symptoms  of  these  various  diseases  are  by  no  means 
always  characteristic.  Thus,  a  patient  who  appears  to  be  suffering  from  gastri- 
tis may  begin  to  improve  only  when  the  treatment  directed  to  a  neurosis  of  the 
stomach  is  instituted.  To  make  a  diagnosis  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  all 
means  at  our  command,  including  careful  examination  of  the  gastric  secretions. 
This  chemical  examination  is  likewise  the  method  to  be  employed  to  separate 
the  forms  of  chronic  gastritis  from  each  other. 

In  chronic  simple  gastritis  the  stomach,  while  fasting,  contains  a  small 
amount  of  thin  mucous  fluid  of  yellowish  color.  'I'he  contents  removed  after 
a  trial  breakfast  in  the  manner  already  described  show  an  acidity  which  is 
normal  or  diminished,  a  diminution  of  HCl,  and  often  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid  and  of  fatty  acids.  Pepsin  and  rennet  are  lessened  in  quantity  and 
propeptone  and  peptone  are  present. 

In  chronic  mucous  gastritis  the  chief  diagnostic  feature  is  the  presence  of  a 
large  amount  of  mucus  in  the  gastric  contents  after  the  trial  breakfast.  HCl 
is  generally  absent;  the  acidity  is  diminished;  peptone  is  in  minute  amount 
but  propeptone  abundant ;  pepsin  and  rennet  are  each  much  diminished,  A 
large  quantity  of  mucus  is  present  in  the  stomach  even  when  fasting. 

In  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous-  membrane  the  gastric  contents  after  the 
trial  breakfast  contain  no  mucus,  HCl,  pepsin,  or  rennet.  When  the  patient 
is  fasting  the  stomach  is  generally  entirely  empty. 

The  various  forms  are  not  always  sharply  se])arated,  and  transition  stages 
between  them  exist.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  absence  of  HCl  may 
also  occur  in  cancer  and  in  some  of  the  gastric  neuroses,  so  that  even  with  the 
chemical  examination  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  gastritis  is  not  always  easy. 

In  infants  chronic  gavStritis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  tubercular  menin- 
gitis.    The  sunken  fontanelle  and  absence  of  fever  will  aid  in  doing  this. 
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Prognosis  and  Course. — The  course  of  chronic  j^astritis  is  remarkably 
slow.  Tiie  disease  improves  or  even  disapix'ars  for  a  time,  and  then  suffers 
exacerbations  or  relapses  upon  very  slight  cause.  A  slight  indiscretion  in 
diet  or  sligiit  impairment  of  the  general  health  of  whatever  nature,  may  be 
all  that  is  nircssary  to  bring  back  the  symj)toms  in  full  force.  The  prognosis 
as  regards  complete  recovery  must  therefore  be  guarded  if  the  disease  has 
lasted  anv  great  length  of  time.  As  regards  duration  of  life,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  favorable,  although  not  entirely  so.  In  severe  and  long-continued 
cases  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  atrophy  developing.  This  condition  in 
greater  or  less  degree  is  much  more  frequent  than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  and 
may  be  the  cause  of  many  of  the  deaths  attributed  to  old  age.  There  is 
also  the  possibility  of  decided  and  permanent  impairment  of  general  nutri- 
tion by  chronic  gastritis,  even  without  the  condition  of  atrophy  having  been 
reached. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  chronic  gastritis  may  be  divided  into  (1) 
Dietetic  and  hygienic ;   (2)  Medicinal. 

(1)  Dietetic  and  hygienic  treatment. — It  has  been  truly  claimed  that  every 
dyspeptic  must  be  his  own  physician.  The  cure  certainly  lies  largely  in  the 
determination  to  follow  exactly  the  dietetic  and  hygienic  regimen  which  may  be 
prescribed.  Regularity  in  the  time  of  meals  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
is  also  thorough  mastication  of  the  food.  The  freedom  from  worry  or  from 
mental  effort  during  the  time  of  meals  or  immediately  afterward  is  conducive 
to  proper  digestion.  It  is  a  common  observation  that  dyspeptics  can  at  times 
partake  with  impunity  of  comparatively  indigestible  dishes,  but  that  at  other 
times,  when  business  or  other  care  or  any  impairment  of  the  general  health  is 
present,  much  simpler  food  is  productive  of  troublesome  gastric  symptoms. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  hearty  meal  should  be  followed  at  once  by  mental  or 
physical  exertion.  The  time  of  day  at  which  the  heartiest  meal  (dinner)  should 
be  taken  should  be  determined  largely  with  this  truth  in  mind.  Nevertheless, 
the  element  of  idiosyncrasy  is  very  powerful  in  this  connection.  So,  too,  there 
exist  remarkable  idiosyncrasies  toward  certain  articles  of  food,  in  that  cei'tain 
patients  can  digest  what  would  be  deemed  entirely  unsuitable  for  them,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  not  be  able  to  bear  articles  of  diet  generally  of  the  blandest 
and  most  unirritating  character. 

In  mild  cases  of  chronic  gastritis,  therefore,  the  experience  of  the  patient  is 
to  be  duly  considered  and  too  rigid  a  regimen  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  outline  any  general  rules,  since  cases  vary  so  greatly  in  their 
requirements  in  this  regard.  By  close  observation  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
those  articles  of  food  which  disagree  should  be  noted  and  banished  from  the 
dietary.  As  a  rule,  fat  in  any  form,  highly  seasoned  and  very  sweet  dishes, 
pastry  and  all  hot  bread  should  be  avoided  altogether.  When  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  digesting  albuminoids,  it  is  important  to  choose  those  which  are  most 
easily  assimilated.  Tendinous  or  tough  meat,  hard-boiled  eggs,  pork,  young 
veal  and  flesh  of  animals  wiiich  have  just  been  killed  should  all  be  avoided. 
The  use  of  fish  must  depend  upon  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient.     Sometimes 
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smoked  or  salt  meats  are  better  borne  than  fresh  articles.  Starchy  substances 
are  often  particularly  hard  to  digest  on  account  of  the  abnormal  fermentation 
which  they  undergo  in  many  instances  of  chronic  gastritis.  In  cases,  therefore, 
characterized  by  much  flatulent  and  acid  eructation  starch  should  be  avoided. 
This  is  especially  true  of  potatoes,  which  very  many  patients  find  it  entirely 
iiipossible  to  eat  with  comfort.  On  the  other  hand,  starch  which  has  been 
changed  to  dextrin  or  which  has  been  thoroughly  baked  and  dried  after 
baking  is  frequently  well  borne.  It  is  on  this  account  that  dry  toast  and 
zwieback  often  constitute  such  valuable  articles  of  diet. 

The  question  of  the  employment  of  fruits  and  green  vegetables  admits  of 
different  answers,  according  to  the  individual  case.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  taken.  Beans  and  peas,  if  ripe,  are  often  productive 
of  fermentation,  but  if  young  and  well  cooked  are  usually  well  borne.  Most 
ripe  fruits  can  generally  be  eaten,  particularly  if  cooked.  Whatever  the  kind 
of  food  ingested,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  stop  short  of  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  hunger,  and  allow  rather  long  intervals  between  meals  in  order 
that  the  stomach  may  have  sufficient  time  to  empty  itself. 

In  severe  cases  an  absolute  milk  diet  may  be  given  for  a  time.  It  is  gen- 
erally easily  digested,  though  patients  are  sometimes  met  with  who  cannot  take 
it  in  any  form.  It  cjay  be  given  raw,  boiled,  with  lime-water,  in  the  form  of 
buttermilk,  or  peptonized.  From  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  quarts  are 
needed  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  often  impossible  to  administer  enough 
nourishment  in  this  way,  and  the  diet  must  be  supplemented  to  some  extent. 
It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  diet,  the 
patient  must  restrict  considerably  his  usual  exercise.  Very  frequently  some  of 
the  various  peptonized  meat  products  may  be  given  with  advantage.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  very  severe  cases  in  which  the  power  of  digestion  seems 
almost  entirely  wanting.  In  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  pre- 
digested  foods  often  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Fluids  with  meals  should  be 
taken  in  only  moderate  quantity  in  order  not  to  dilute  the  gastric  juice  too 
greatly.  They  should  be  neithei*  very  hot  nor  very  cold.  Tea  and  coffee  are 
best  omitted,  and  concentrated  alcoholic  beverages  are  harmful.  Light  wines, 
especially  if  dry,  are  often  beneficial,  but  should  not  hastily  be  recommended 
for  constant  use.  ■■.  :■ 

Conjoined  with  a  proper  diet,  attention  must  be  given  to  general  hygiene. 
An  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  of  exercise  is  essential.  At  the  same  time  con- 
stant care  is  required  to  avoid  renewal  of  gastric  irritation  from  atmospheric 
influences.  The  system  is  unduly  sensitive  in  such  cases  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  is  the  most  vulnerable  point.  The  tone  of  the  skin 
should  be  improved  by  cold  douches  or  cool  sponge  baths  followed  by  brisk 
friction.  Massage  may  also  be  useful.  The  dress  should  be  carefully  regu- 
lated. Exposure  to  damp  and  draughts  should  be  avoided.  Means  must  be 
taken  to  overcome  the  despondency  so  frequently  present.  Change  of  air, 
travel,  sea-bathing,  etc.  will  often  accomplish  more  than  almost  any  other 
measures  employed.     Prolonged  sojourn  at  the  various  mineral  springs  is  of 
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distinct  benefit,  both  on  account  of  the  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  on  account 
of  the  careful  diet  which,  in  some  places  at  least,  is  prescribed  and  enforced. 
The  action  of  the  water  is  of  least  ini])ortauce,  although  a  decided  factor  in 
suitable  cases. 

(2)  Medicinal  treat  mod. — This  may  be  classified  into  measures  intended  (a) 
to  supply  the  deficient  chemical  elements  of  the  digestive  secretions ;  (6)  to 
restt)re  the  secretory  and  motor  power ;  (c)  to  prevent  fermentation  and  control 
special  symptoms. 

(«)  Since  in  chronic  gastritis  hydrochloric  acid  is  diminished  or  wanting, 
the  natural  indication  is  to  supply  this  want  by  the  administration  of  an  acid. 
By  no  means  all  cases,  however,  are  benefited  in  this  way,  and  proper  discretion 
must  be  employed,  since  a  predominance  of  certain  symptoms  may  demand 
other  treatment.  The  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  given  in  doses  of  6 
to  15  drops,  further  diluted  with  water,  shortly  after  eating.  It  is  often  given 
advantageously  in  combination  with  small  doses  of  quinine  and  strychnine  as 
follows : 


^i.  Quiniffi  sulph., 

gr.  XXX ; 

Strychninae  sulph.. 

gr.  i; 

Acid,  muriatic  dilut., 

fsijss ; 

Tr.  cardamomi  comp., 

fsijss  ; 

Aquse, 

q.  s.  ad  f siv. 

Dissolve  and  filter. 

Sig. 

A  teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals. 

Not  only  does  it  aid  in  the  digestion  of  food  by  its  own  action,  but  it  converts 
pepsinogen,  which  may  be  present,  into  pepsin,  and  thus  gives  it  an  opportunity 
to  exert  its  power.  It  is  also  an  antiseptic  and  prevents  fermentation.  It  is 
especially  indicated  where  there  is  evidently  a  difficulty  in  the  digestion  of 
albuminoids.  It  seems  questionable,  however,  whether  it  can  be  of  any  value 
in  cases  of  complete  gastric  atrophy,  since  it  is  then  unable  to  stimulate  the 
secretion  of  pepsin,  without  which  digestion  cannot  take  place. 

Pepsin  has  been  very  largely  given  in  chronic  gastritis.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  often  indicated,  since  the  hydrochloric  acid  administered  is  often 
all  that  is  needed.  Although  hydrochloric  acid  is  frequently  absent,  pepsin  is 
generally  present,  except  in  mucous  gastritis  and  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane.  Should  an  examination  of  the  gastric  contents  show  an  absence 
of  digestive  power  even  after  sufficient  acidulation,  pepsin  should  be  given 
wMth  acid  three  times  a  day  after  meals. 

In  some  cases  pancreatin  may  be  administered  in  5-grain  doses  alone  or 
combined  with  bicarbonate  of  sodium.  It  is  indicated  where  it  is  desired  both 
to  digest  the  albuminoid  and  the  farinaceous  element  of  the  diet.  It  is  also  to 
be  selected  in  cases  of  distinct  atrophy,  since  in  this  condition  no  secretion  of 
pepsin  or  of  acid  can  be  expected.  Diastase  in  the  form  of  malt  extracts  of 
syrupy  consistence  is  very  serviceable. 

(6)  To  increase  the  glandular  and  motor  power  of  the  stomach,  the  cause 
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of  the  gastritis  is  to  be  removed  when  possible.  Such  constitutional  disturb- 
ances as  Bright's  disease,  venous  stasis  from  heart  disease,  anaemia,  and  mal- 
nutrition of  any  sort  demand  treatment. 

The  best  means  of  direct  treatment  for  the  insufficient  glandular  activity  is 
the  employment  of  lavage.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  mucous  variety, 
since  the  great  abundance  of  mucus  in  this  form  of  gastritis  coats  the  lining  of 
the  stomach  and  the  food  ingested,  and  thus  interferes  with  the  production  of 
gastric  juice,  neutralizes  it  when  formed,  and  prevents  it  from  coming  into  con- 
tact with  what  has  been  eaten.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  it  is  desirable 
to  resort  to  lavage  promptly  in  all  oases.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
instances  in  which,  after  the  institution  of  a  strict  diet  and  hygienic  regimen, 
the  symptoms  yield  promptly  to  suitable  remedies  without  recourse  having 
been  had  to  the  more  radical  measure  of  lavage.  But  where  in  spite  of  such 
treatment  the  gastritis  proves  obstinate  systematic  lavage  may  be  associated  with 
advantage.  The  washing  should  be  done  once  every  day  or  every  other  day, 
and  preferably  in  the  morning  while  the  patient  is  fasting.  If  there  be  much 
mucus,  a  weak  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  (3  per  cent.)  or  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  (1  per  cent.)  may  be  substituted.  For  excessive  fermentation 
the  washing  with  simple  water  may  be  followed  by  lavage  with  an  antiseptic 
solution,  as  of  boric  acid  or  diluted  carbolic  acid.  Instances  have  ])een 
reported,  however,  in  which  toxic  symptoms  ensued  from  the  use  of  antiseptic 
solutions,  particularly  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stomach. 

Where  the  symptoms  are  not  severe  enough  to  demand  lavage,  or  where  the 
patient  objects  to  the  treatment,  much  good  may  be  accomplished  by  drinking 
one  or  two  glasses  of  hot  water  a  half  hour  or  more  before  breakfast,  or  pos- 
sibly before  each  meal.  Alkaline  water  is  even  more  serviceable,  as  it  loosens 
the  mucus  more  eifectually. 

The  application  of  electricity,  has  been  recommended,  but  is  of  questionable 
value  unless  applied  internally  in  the  form  of  faradism  by  means  of  an  Einhorn 
electrode.  Used  in  this  way  it  may  improve  the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibre  and 
stimulate  secretion.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  treatment  is  so  unpleasant 
and  irksome  as  to  be  applicable  only  to  extreme  cases.  The  stomach,  pre- 
viously emptied,  should  be  filled  with  water  and  the  electrode  then  swallowed. 
The  electrode  is  attached  to  a  very  small  rubber  tube  through  which  a  wire 
runs  connecting  the  instrument  with  the  battery.  The  flat  external  electrode 
should  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  only  such  a  strength  of  current 
should  be  employed  as  can  be  felt  slightly.  Gentle  traction  on  the  rubber  tube 
removes  the  instrument  when  desired. 

Among  the  medicines  employed  to  stimulate  secretion  the  bitter  tonics  have 
long  held  an  important  place.  Various  experiments  made  with  them  have  led 
to  contradictory  results,  some  observers  maintaining  that  they  are  worthless, 
and  others  claiming  that  they  have  a  distinctly  positive  action.  Clinical  expe- 
rience has  shown  conclusively  their  value  in  properly  selected  cases.  Nux 
vomica  is  probably  the  most  useful,  though  quassia,  gentian,  ipecacuanha,  and 
condurango  are  also  of  service.     They  are  often  best  given  some  time  before 
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meals,  but  may  be  combined  with  livflroehloric  acid  and  given  after  eating, 
as  in  the  forniuhi  given  above. 

Nux  vomica  has  an  action  apart  from  that  of  a  stomachic  in  that  it  espe- 
cially increases  the  muscular  tone  of  the  stomach. 

Inasmuch  as  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid  depends  upon  the  ingestion 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  it  is  often  well  to  increase  the  amount  of  this  taken  in 
cases  of  chronic  gastritis,  since  the  acid  is  diminished  in  this  condition.  Nitrate 
of  silver  has  been  widely  employed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  remedies  in 
this  form  of  gastritis.  The  dose  and  mode  of  administration  must  vary  with 
the  special  indications  of  each  case.  It  may  be  given  in  solution  in  distilled 
water  on  an  cmj)ty  stomach  a  half-hour  before  meals  in  the  dose  of  gr.  -^  to 
gr.  \  :  or  in  pill  form,  cither  before  or  after  meals,  and  alone  or  combined  with 
suitable  doses  of  belladonna,  nux  vomica,  or  ipecac.  Arsenic  is  frequently  of 
value,  and  in  the  chronic  gastritis  of  infants  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable 
remedies  at  our  command.  Orexin,  recommended  by  Penzoldt,  has  not  proved 
of  the  value  which  was  anticipated  for  it.  The  administration  of  bicarbonate 
of  sodium  or  some  other  alkali,  or  of  an  alkaline  water  a  half  hour  before  the 
meal  stimulates  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  This  is,  of  course,  at  first 
neutralized  by  the  alkali,  but  that  which  comes  later  is  greater  in  amount  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  produced.  Especially  to  be  recommended  are  the 
saline  and  alkaline  (non-laxative)  mineral  waters. 

Very  many  cases  are  so  annoyed  by  fermentation  and  consequent  flatulence 
that  treatment  must  be  primarily  directed  against  this  condition.  If  regulation 
of  the  diet  be  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  correct  the  trouble,  and  if  lavage  cannot 
be  employed,  relief  can  be  obtained  by  the  administration  of  such  aromatic  and 
antiseptic  drugs  as  creasote,  thymol,  the  essential  oils  and  oleoresins,  salol,  hy- 
dronaphthol,  bismuth,  and  naphthalin.  Bicarbonate  of  sodium  may  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  an  aromatic,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
chloroform  adds  to  the  efficiency.  Such  a  combination  will  very  successfully 
relieve  abdominal  pain  and  distention,  and  prevent  acid  and  gaseous  eructations. 
Some  such  combination  as  the  following  is  often  of  value : 

I^.  Creasoti  (pure  beech  wood).,  gtt.  xv  ; 

Sodii  bicarb.,  gr.  clx  ; 

Pulv.  acaciae, 

Sacchari,  aa.  q.  s. ; 

Sp.  Lavandulae  eomp.,  f^ij  ; 

Aquae,  q.  s.  ad.  fsiv. — M. 

Sig.  A  teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals. 

Although  bicarbonate  of  sodium  given  in  this  manner  after  meals  is  theoret- 
ically improper,  the  clinical  results  are  frequently  most  satisfactory,  both  tem- 
porarily and  permanently.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  better  to  depend  in  most 
cases  upon  hydrochloric  acid  for  an  antifermentative  action. 

Vomiting  may  be  treated  by  bismuth  alone  or  combined  with  aromatic 
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powder.  Creasote,  nitrate  of  silver,  salicylic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  cocaine,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  chloroform  are  also  useful.  Vomiting  is  not  often  a  trouble- 
some symptom,  except  in  the  chronic  gastritis  of  infants. 

Constipation,  so  frequently  present  in  chronic  gastritis,  must  receive  efficient 
treatment.  As  far  as  possible  this  condition  should  be  remedied  by  hygienic 
measures.  Systematic  muscular  exercise  and  diaphragmatic  respiration;  spong- 
ing with  cool  water ;  brisk  friction  and  massage ;  and  careful  regulation  of 
the  diet  will  often  suffice  to  restore  gradually  the  regular  activity  of  the  bowel. 
Many  dyspeptics  acquire  a  morbid  anxiety  as  to  the  state  of  their  bowels  which 
should  be  dispelled  by  encouraging  advice.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  all 
cases  that  a  daily  evacuation  should  occur.  Laxatives  should  as  a  rule  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  A  simple  enema  on  alternate  days  may  suffice  until 
with  the  relief  of  the  gastric  trouble  a  more  vigorous  tone  is  acquired  and 
renders  any  such  assistance  needless;  a  glass  of  hot  water  sipped  before  break- 
fast may  prove  adequate ;  or  its  action  may  be  aided  by  the  addition  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  common  salt  or  of  Carlsbad  salt.  These  simple  draughts  like  other 
mild  saline  mineral  waters  not  only  loosen  the  bowels,  but  at  the  same  time 
act  mechanically  by  washing  out  the  stomach.  The  employment  of  such  lax- 
ative waters,  containing  sulphate  of  sodium,  as  most  of  them  do,  must  not  be 
too  long  persisted  in,  nor  must  too  large  quantities  be  taken,  since  there  exists 
the  possibility,  especially  in  anajmic  and  nervous  subjects,  of  increasing  the 
symptoms  and  depressing  the  strength.  If,  however,  the  gastric  condition  be 
secondary  to  disease  of  the  intestine  or  liver,  much  good  may  be  expected  from 
the  laxative  salines. 


NEUROSES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 
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Nervous  Dyspepsia. 

Definition. — Distressed  sensations  after  eating,  with  or  without  disturbance 
of  the  act  of  digestion,  depending  upon  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach. 

Synonyms. — Gastric  neurasthenia  ;  Atonic  dyspepsia. 

Etiology  and  Patholog-y. — As  already  stated,  this  condition  is  so  allied  to 
forms  of  gastritis  in  many  of  its  symptoms  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  There  exist  very  numerous  cases  in  which  the  nervous 
element  largely  dominates,  although  gastritis  of  mild  degree  is  actually  present. 
These  cases  are  best  placed  in  the  category  of  nervous  dyspepsia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  disease  under  consideration  is  itself  a  complex  and  varying  condition, 
since  it  depends  upon  various  more  elemental  gastric  neuroses,  not  all  of  which 
are  present  in  any  one  case.  Thus  there  may  be  a  hy])ersecretion  of  gastric 
juice  or  a  hyperacidity  merely ;  or  there  may  be  diminution  of  its  secretion, 
or,  again,  more  or  less  loss  of  motor  power,  or,  finally,  some  sensory  disturb- 
ance of  the  organ.  It  is  consequently  impossible  to  give  any  one  clinical  picture 
which  will  illustrate  all  cases  of  nervous  dyspepsia. 
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Some  general  neurasthenic  manifestations  usually  precede  or  accompany  the 
gastric  symptoms,  indicating  that  the  cause  depends  largely  upon  a  neurotic 
constitution  or  upon  nervous  prostration.  Mental  or  bodily  exhaustion  of  any 
sort  mav  produce  the  disease.  Among  these  causes  must  be  mentioned  pro- 
longed business  or  household  cares  and  anxieties,  sexual  excesses,  hysteria, 
and  the  neurasthenic  state  in  general.  Such  diseases  as  tabes  dorsalis  and 
affections  of  the  brain  may  be  accompanied  by  functional  disturbance  of  the 
stomach.  The  digestive  disorders  attending  chlorosis  and  ausemia  are  often 
of  the  class  of  nervous  dyspepsia. 

According  to  Leube,  three  forms  of  nervous  dyspepsia  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished :  {a)  that  in  which  the  secretion  of  the  stomach  is  normal  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity ;  {b)  that  accompanied  by  diminution  of  acidity ;  (c)  that 
with  hyperacidity.  The  difference  in  pathological  condition  in  these  three 
forms  depends  upon  the  difference  in  secretion,  Avhich  can  only  be  accurately 
determined  by  chemical  examination.  The  form  with  hypersecretion  or  hyper- 
acidity of  the  gastric  juice  is  a  comparatively  common  one.  Hyperacidity  may 
depend  njion  hysteria  or  be  a  reflex  disturbance  from  the  presence  of  renal 
calculi  or  gall-stones.  The  condition  may  also,  though  rarely,  be  a  paroxysmal 
one,  and  may  then  be  entirely  independent  of  food.  It  may  be  the  result  of 
great  mental  excitement,  emotional  disturbance,  extreme  neurasthenia,  or  loco- 
motor ataxia.  The  relation  of  hyperacidity  to  gastric  ulcer  will  be  discussed 
later. 

Nervous  dyspepsia  associated  with  diminished  secretion  may  attend  neuras- 
thenia, hysteria,  and  sometimes  locomotor  ataxia.  Diminution  of  acidity  may 
also  be  observed,  as  already  stated,  in  cases  of  chronic  gastritis.  Its  occur- 
rence in  cancer  of  the  stomach  will  be  referred  to  again. 

Besides  the  changes  in  secretion  mentioned  no  pathological  anatomical  alter- 
ations are  present  in  nervous  dyspepsia. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  vary  to  a  considerable  extent.  There 
is  almost  always  discoverable  some  other  evidence  of  a  general  neurotic  condi- 
tion. As  regards  the  stomach  itself,  there  are  distress  and  uneasiness,  particu- 
larly after  eating,  and  yet  examination  with  the  tube  seven  hours  after  a  meal 
shows  the  stomach  to  be  empty,  digestion  having  been  completely  accomplished, 
as  it  should  normally  be  by  this  time.  This  test  is,  however,  not  to  be  entirely 
depended  upon.  The  patient  may  be  emaciated  and  anaemic  or  may  be  well 
nourished  and  apparently  robust.  Intestinal  symptoms  are  very  frequently 
associated  with  the  gastric  disturbance,  since  the  general  neurasthenic  condi- 
tion is  liable  to  involve  both  portions  of  the  tract.  Constipation  is  common  ; 
flatulent  distention  of  the  intestine  is  the  rule,  and  there  may  be  some  abdo- 
minal pain.  Malaise,  vertigo,  headache,  anorexia,  sleeplessness,  weakness, 
and  mental  depression  may  be  present.  In  the  form  of  nervous  dyspepsia, 
which  is  combined  with  hyperacidity,  there  is  a  burning,  gnawing  pain  in  the 
stomach,  thirst,  and  sometimes  sour  eructations,  and  even  vomiting  of  acid 
liquid  occurring  while  the  patient  is  fasting,  as,  for  instance,  during  the  night 
or  eai'ly  in  the  morning.     In  the  form  with  diminution  of  acidity  there  may 
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be,  accordiug  to  Leube,  pronounced  symptoms  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  and  yet 
the  stomach  Avill  be  entirely  empty  of  food  seven  hours  after  ingestion. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  nervous  dyspepsia  from  other  forms  is  not 
always  easy.  The  fact  that  the  stomach  is  empty  seven  hours  after  eating  is 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  its  existence,  although  it  is  far  from  conclusive 
for  every  case,  since  the  presence,  of  food  in  the  stomach  depends,  not  only  upon 
the  degree  of  digestion  which  has  taken  place,  but  also  upon  the  existence  of 
atony  of  the  gastric  walls.  The  relative  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  present 
is  of  no  value  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  except  as  regards  the  form  of 
nervous  dyspepsia  with  which  we  may  have  to  do.  There  is  not  so  much  pain 
as  in  gastric  ulcer  or  cancer,  and  it  is  more  diffuse  in  character.  There  is  also 
not  the  very  great  localized  tenderness  present  in  ulcer.  Vomiting,  too,  is  not 
common  in  nervous  dyspepsia. 

But,  after  all,  the  conclusion  that  the  dyspepsia  is  of  nervous  origin  must 
usually  be  based  upon  the  general  history  of  the  case  and  the  aggregation  of 
symptoms  which  point  in  this  direction. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  course  and  prognosis  of  nervous  dyspepsia 
is  very  uncertain.  Some  cases  last  a  very  short  time  and  yield  readily  to 
treatment ;  others  at  last  recover,  and  still  others  are  absolutely  resistant. 
The  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  obstinacy  to 
treatment.  - 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  nervous  dyspepsia  must  be  directed  partly 
to  the  stomach  itself,  and  very  largely  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 
The  use  of  tonic  measures,  such  as  change  of  air  and  the  administration  of 
iron,  quinine,  strychnine,  or  arsenic,  each  in  suitable  cases,  is  nearly  always 
indicated.  When  there  is  decided  general  neurasthenia  or  hysteria,  a  course 
of  rest-treatment  may  prove  most  effectual.  Such  drugs  as  hydrocyanic  acid, 
bromide  of  potash,  cyanide  of  potash,  valerian,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  alone  or 
in  suitable  combination,  will  often  render  great  service.  Thus,  for  instance, 
there  may  be  given  after  meals  one  of  the  following  pills : 

I^.  Argenti  nitratis,  gr.  iij  ; 

Ext.  belladonnse,  gr.  ij  ; 

Pulv.  ipecac,  gr.  xij  ; 

Ext.  glycyrrhiza,  q.  s. 

Ft.  mass  et  div.  in  pil.  xxyj. 
Sig.  Use  as  directed  ; 

and  two  hours  after  meals  from  one-half  to  one  teaspoonful  of  the  following 
in  water : 

I^.  Acid,  hydrocyanic,  diluti,  f3J  ; 

Elix.  valerianatis  ammoniae,  '  f*5iij- — M. 

Sig.  As  directed. 

When  there  is  decided  increase  of  HCl  in  the  gastric  secretion,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  administer  an  alkali  to  relieve  the  heartburn  and  the  acid  eructa- 
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tion.  As  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  interferes  with  the  digestion  of  starch, 
patients  with  this  form  of  nervous  dyspepsia  are  sometimes  benefited  by  using 
hirgely  albuminoid  diet.  Steaks  made  of  minced  beef,  barely  cooked,  are  well 
suited  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  very  important  to  relieve  the  constipation  which  so  frequently  attends 
the  disease,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  administer  purgative  medicines.  The 
remarks  already  made  are  applicable  here  also.  The  cultivation  of  a  regular 
habit  of  evacuating  the  bowels  and  the  employment  of  food  of  a  slightly 
laxative  nature  are  often  efficient,  and,  when  not,  small  doses  of  cascara  will 
find  a  fitting  place. 

Gastralgia. 

Definition. — A  sudden,  severe  paroxysmal  pain  located  in  the  epigastrium, 
and  caused  by  irritation  of  the  sensory  filaments  of  the  gastric  nerves. 

Synonym. — Gastrodynia. 

Etiology. — The  numerous  different  causes  of  this  sensory  gastric  neurosis 
may  be  classified  in  several  groups.  In  all  cases  the  pain  is  the  result  of  a 
direct  or  reflex  irritation  of  the  gastric  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 
In  the  largest  class  of  cases  the  disease  is  a  functional  neurosis,  and  depends 
upon  some  general  condition,  as  neurasthenia,  anaemia,  certain  of  the  psychoses, 
and  disordered  menstruation,  especially  at  the  menopause.  This  form  of  gas- 
tralgia is  consequently  oftenest  seen  in  women,  since  they  are  the  most  frequent 
subjects  of  the  general  disorders  mentioned.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  men 
in  apparently  perfect  health  in  other  respects. 

Another  class  of  cases  depends  upon  some  distant  lesion  of  the  nervous 
system  to  which  the  affection  of  the  gastric  nerves  bears  only  the  relation  of  a 
secondary  reflex  disorder.  By  far  the  commonest  cause  of  this  nature  is  loco- 
motor ataxia,  which  produces  the  well-known  gastric  crises  through  involvement 
of  the  pneumogastric  centre  or  trunk.  Nevertheless,  these  crises  may  occasion- 
ally be  brought  about  by  other  diseases  which  involve  the  same  region. 

Still  another  series  of  cases  depends  upon  local  causes.  Here  is  to  be  placed 
the  gastralgia  resulting  from  hypersecretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  for,  although 
the  prime  factor  is,  of  course,  a  neurosis,  the  actual  cause  of  the  pain  is  the  local 
irritation  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  the  stomach 
by  the  acid.  Peptic  ulcer  and  cancer  may  produce  gastralgia,  as  may  less  severe 
lesions  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

The  excessive  use  of  tobacco  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  gastralgia.  Its  action  is 
partly  local,  especially  when  the  objectionable  habit  of  chewing  tobacco  is 
practised,  and  partly  indirect  through  the  effect  of  the  drug  on  the  nerves. 
The  excessive  use  of  coffee  and  tea  may  induce  gastralgia  in  the  same  way. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  all  cases  are  tolerably  uniform  and 
quite  characteristic.  The  attack  is  paroxysmal,  and  not  infrequently  more  or 
less  periodical.  This  is  especially  true  in  gastric  ulcer,  in  which  pain  is  some- 
times liable  to  develop  at  night.  It  is  nearly  always  independent  of  the  inges- 
tion of  food,  though  not  invariably  so.    Salivation  or  a  sensation  of  discomfort 
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may  usher  it  in,  or  it  may  commence  very  suddenly.  In  well-marked  cases 
there  quickly  develops  au  intense  cutting  or  boring  pain  which  may  be  limited 
to  the  epigastrium  or  may  be  more  diffuse,  passing  around  the  lower  ribs  in 
the  intercostal  spaces  toward  the  back.  Sometimes  it  simulates  a  girdle  sen- 
sation, while  in  other  instances  it  extends  upward  over  the  sternal  region  and 
may  be  attended  by  some  pain  or  aching  in  one  or  both  arms.  Vomiting  is 
not  common,  excepting  in  the  gastralgia  of  tabes,  where  it  is  liable  to  occur. 
Ingestion  of  food  often  relieves  the  pain.  Moderate  pressure  on  the  epigas- 
trium may  give  relief,  wdiile  deep  pressure  is  sometimes  painful.  The  attack 
may  disappear  slowly  or  suddenly,  and  may  leave  the  patient  exhausted  or 
at  least  relaxed.  Often  there  is  experienced  a  decided  sensation  'of  hunger 
after  it.  The  attacks  may  be  severe  or  mild,  may  last  for  hours  or  a  very 
much  shorter  time,  and  may  occur  regularly  at  a  fixed  interval  after  each 
meal,  or  more  usually  only  once  a  day,  or  even  at  intervals  of  several  days  or 
several  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  often  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  since  the 
causes  of  the  affection  are  so  varied.  The  existence  of  cancer  or  of  ulcer  must 
be  sought  for,  and  the  possibility  of  the  disease  depending  upon  locomotor 
ataxia  must  also  be  entertained.  In  all  such  cases  the  existence  of  other 
symptoms  besides  gastralgia  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  In  cases  dependent 
ujjon  functional  nervous  disturbance  of  the  stomach  the  slight  connection 
which  the  attack  has  with  eating  or  the  entire  absence  of  this  association  is  a 
very  notable  feature.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pain  is  relieved  by  eating,  and 
this,  too,  points  to  gastralgia,  although  not  absolute  proof  of  it.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  tobacco  habit  in  a  marked  degree  is  a  suggestive  fact.  The  associa- 
tion of  the  attacks  of  pain  with  symptoms  of  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  and  the 
like  indicates  their  gastralgic  nature. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  chiefly  upon  the  cause  and  the  possibility  of  its 
cure.  With  its  removal  the  gastralgia  disappears.  When  not  associated  with 
any  organic  condition  the  prognosis  is  usually  good. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  begin  with  the  detection,  and,  if  possible, 
the  removal,  of  the  cause.  Faulty  habits  of  eating  must  be  corrected.  If  any 
articles  capable  of  producing  the  disease  are  used  in  excess,  such  as  coffee,  tea, 
tobacco,  alcohol,  candy,  they  must  be  prohibited.  It  is  quite  useless  to  begin 
the  treatment  without  insistence  on  this  point.  It  is  often  desirable  to  lessen 
somewhat  the  amount  of  food  taken  at  each  meal,  and  to  secure  its  more  thorough 
mastication,  and  then  to  add  a  certain  amount  of  milk,  say  from  four  to  six 
ounces,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  lime-water,  to  be  taken  two  hours  after  meals  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  the  pain  is  to  be  feared.  The  general  condition  of  the 
patient  requires  careful  study,  and  much  the  same  treatment  is  required  as  has 
been  described  under  Nervous  Dyspepsia.  Arsenic  is  of  peculiar  value,  and 
when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  not  irritable,  it  may  be  given 
in  ascending  doses,  and  often  acts  almost  in  a  specific  manner.  If  it  is  not  well 
borne,  nitrate  of  silver  or  valerianate  of  zinc,  with  small  doses  of  opium  and 
belladonna,  is  apt  to  be  effective.     In  either  case  bismuth  is   usually  desira- 
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ble  in  full  doses  two  hours  after  meals.  There  is  a  stron^j  temptation  to  resort 
to  opium  or  morphine  for  the  relief  of  pain  ;  but  as  the  opium  habit  is  readily 
formed  in  such  oases,  its  use  should  be  carefully  guarded.  Cocaine  is  some- 
times of  service,  and  Hoffman's  anodyne  has  long  been  used  to  relieve  gas- 
tralgie  pain.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  alone  or  with  valerin,  may  avert  the  attacks 
and  gradually  improve  the  condition  of  the  atfected  nerves.  Chloroform  in 
doses  of  from  5  to  10  drops  is  frequently  useful.  In  case  of  a  severe  attack, 
the  more  prompt  of  these  remedies  must  be  tried,  and,  if  relief  be  not  obtained, 
chlorodyne  or  morphine  must  be  administered.  Ice  maybe  swallowed  or  cold 
compresses  or  mustard  plasters  be  placed  over  the  epigastrium. 

The  local  application  of  the  galvanic  current,  uninterrupted  or  slowly 
interrupted,  has  proved  valuable  even  in  obstinate  cases ;  the  negative  pole 
may  be  placed  over  the  lumbar  spine  and  the  positive  upon  the  epigastrium 
or  within  the  stomach  itself.  Repeated  light  contacts  with  the  thermo- 
cautery over   the  spine  and  gastric    region    often  aid   greatly  in  effecting  a 

cure. 

Bulimia. 

This  is  a  sensory  gastric  neurosis  which  may  be  defined  as  a  pathologically 
increased  sense  of  hunger.  It  is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  certain  organic  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  sometimes  an  independent  neurosis.  It  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  some  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  chronic  gastritis,  gastric  ulcer  with 
hyperacidity,  hysteria,  pregnancy,  hypochondriasis,  psychoses,  phthisis,  and 
diabetes.  It  is  occasionally  a  symptom  of  the  presence  of  intestinal  parasites, 
as  of  the  tape- worm. 

The  intense  hunger  may  appear  periodically  at  intervals  of  perhaps  a  few 
weeks,  or  may  come  on  shortly  after  nearly  every  regular  meal.  The  attack  is 
characterized  by  sensations  of  intense  hunger  accompanied  by  pallor  and  faint- 
ness  which  begin  to  pass  away  as  soon  as  eating  or  drinking  is  commenced. 

In  the  way  of  treatment  the  remote  cause  must  be  sought  in  every  case 
and  removed  when  possible.  Remedies  may  also  be  administered  with  the  in- 
tent of  quieting  the  nervous  centres  presiding  over  the  sensation  of  hunger.  The 
bromides  are  useful  for  this  purpose,  as  are  valerian,  zinc,  and  similar  drugs. 
Opium  and  belladonna  may  likewise  be  administered.  Arsenic  may  be  of 
value,  and  the  local  effect  of  cocaine  is  sometimes  beneficial. 


■'J 


AcORIA. 

By  acoria  is  indicated  an  absence  of  the  sense  of  satisfaction  after  eating. 
It  may  be  combined  with  bulimia  or  with  anorexia.  The  patient,  whether 
eating  much  or  little,  does  not  feel  satisfied,  and  cannot  tell  by  his  sensations 
whether  he  has  had  enough. 

The  condition  may  be  occasional  only  or  persistent.  Its  occurrence  is 
always  combined  with  evidences  of  hysteria  or  neurasthenia.  It  is  a  distinct 
affection  from  bulimia,  since  in  this  latter  the  patient  has  intense  hunger  and 
eats  largely  until  satisfied,  while  in  acoria  there  may  or  may  not  be  real  hunger, 
but  the  sense  of  satisfaction  never  comes  with  eating. 
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Treatment  must  be  directed  to,  the  nervous  condition  present.  The  inges- 
tion of  a  definite  amount  of  food  should  also  be  advised,  in  order  that  the 
stomach  shall  become  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  a  certain  fixed  quantity. 

Nervous  Anorexia. 

This  is  another  sensory  gastric  neurosis  which  is  characterized  by  extreme 
loss  of  appetite,  lasting  for  weeks  or  months.  There  may  even  be  an  intense 
disgust  for  food.  It  is  associated  with  hysteria,  neurasthenia^  or  psychoses, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  organic  gastric  aifection. 
The  anorexia  may  vary  much  in  intensity.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  the 
insane,  it  may  be  so  obdurate  that  there  may  be  a  fatal  issue. 

The  treatment  must  be  primarily  that  of  the  general  cause,  and  second- 
arily must  consist  in  the  administration  of  the  various  tonics  and  stomachics. 
Orexin  may  be  tried.  Gentian  and  cinchona,  alone  or  in  combination  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  are  sometimes  useful. 

Nervous  Vomiting. 

Nervous  vomiting  is  a  condition  which  is  of  both  frequent  occurrence  and 
of  great  difficulty  to  control.  It  does  not  depend  upon  any  anatomical  lesion 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  motor  neurosis,  the  result  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  centres  which  control  the  act  of  vomiting.  This  disturbance  may  be 
direct  or  reflex.  Among  its  causes  are  organic  lesions  of  the  kidneys,  liver, 
brain,  spinal  cord,  and  uterus.  It  may  occur,  for  example,  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease;  renal  calculi  and  abscesses;  biliary  calculi  and  abscesses  of  the  liver; 
meningitis,  and  in  tumors,  abscesses,  and  haemorrhages  of  the  brain.  Nervous 
vomiting  is  seen  in  the  crises  of  tabes  dorsalis,  not  infrequently  accompanies 
uterine  diseases,  and  is  a  well-known  attendant  upon  pregnancy. 

Apart  from  the  existence  of  gross  anatomical  changes  as  causes  of  nervous 
vomiting,  the  disorder  is  seen  in  migraine  and  in  sea-sickness.  Neurasthenia 
is  a  cause  of  nervous  vomiting,  and  hysteria  is  a  very  frequent  one.  Cases  of 
periodic  vomiting  apparently  of  the  nature  of  a  neurosis  have  been  described 
by  Leyden  and  are  not  rare.  .  • 

The  symptoms  of  nervous  vomiting  differ  from  those  of  other  forms  in  that 
there  is  seldom  much  nausea  or  retching.  Ejection  of  the  food  is  liable  to 
occur  soon  after  eating.  In  some  hysterical  cases  apparently  all  food  is  vomited 
almost  at  once  after  it  is  taken,  while  in  other  cases  only  certain  kinds  of  nour- 
ishment are  rejected.  Generally  the  patients  suffer  little  disturbance  of  nutri- 
tion and  the  disease  is  not  serious.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  hysterical 
form.     Sometimes,  however,  much  emaciation  follows  and  death  may  occur. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  directed  against  the  primal  cause  of  the  affection, 

In  other  respects  it  is  to  be  carried  out  on  the  line  already  indicated  for  gastric 

neuroses. 

Nervous  Eructation. 

This  is  a  motor  neurosis  which  is  entirely  independent  of  abdominal  fer- 
mentative changes,  since  the  gas  expelled  is  both  odorless  and  tasteless.     It  is 
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especially  coninion  in  hysterical  cases,  altlvougli  occasionally  seen  in  neuras- 
thenics as  well.  The  gas  probably  consists,  in  part  at  least,  of  air  which  has 
been  swallowetl.  There  is  present  without  much  doubt  an  increased  con- 
tractility of  the  stomach  with  a  firm  closure  of  the  pyloric  sphincter.  As 
a  result  of  this  the  air  is  expelled  through  the  oesophagus  in  very  large 
quantities.     In  some  cases  it  comes  from  the  oesophagus  alone. 

Regurgitation. 

This  consists  of  the  involuntary  rising  of  portions  of  food  into  the  pharynx, 
or  even  into  the  mouth,  M'hence  they  are  expectorated.  It  is  unattended  by 
nausea.  The  causes  and  treatment  are  the  same  as  those  of  rumination,  from 
which  it  diifers  in  that  the  food  is  not  re-chewed  and  re-swallowed,  but  is  spit 
out,  if  it  rises  as  high  as  the  mouth  at  all. 

Rumination. 

Rumination,  or  merycismus,  is  a  rare  neurosis  which  has  long  been  recog- 
nized, and  in  which  the  patients  regurgitate  and  remasticate  and  again  swallow 
the  food.  The  condition  is  oftenest  seen  in  neurasthenic,  hysterical,  insane,  or 
epileptic  individuals,  but  not  always  in  these  alone.  Instances  of  its  inherit- 
ance are  on  record,  as  also  of  the  acquiring  of  the  habit  by  imitation.  It  may 
occur  at  any  age  and  in  any  station  of  life.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  anatom- 
ical alteration  of  the  stomach  or  oesophagus  or  any  permanent  dilatation  of  the 
cardia.  In  a  few  instances  dilatation  of  the  stomach  has  been  found  and  in  a 
few  others  a  sacculated  distention  of  the  oesophagus  near  its  lower  end.  There 
may  be  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  cardia  at  the  time  regurgitation  takes 
place.  Changes  in  the  gastric  secretion  have  been  found  in  some  instances,  but 
this  varies  in  different  cases. 

The  food  is  regurgitated  at  a  variable  time  after  eating.  The  various  in- 
gredients of  the  meal  may  be  indistinguishably  mingled  or  the  taste  of  different 
articles  may  predominate  in  different  mouthfuls  regurgitated.  The  patient  may 
have  no  control  whatever  over  the  rumination,  or  may  be  able  to  bring  it  on  at 
will.  The  effort  to  suppress  it  is  painful.  Nutrition  may  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with,  or  the  disease  may  last  for  years  and  affect  the  health  not  at  all. 

The  best  treatment  is  an  earnest  effort  by  the  patient  to  resist  the  inclina- 
tion and  the  prompt  swallowing  of  the  regurgitated  masses  without  rechewing 
them.  Any  other  palpable  defect  of  digestion  should  be  rectified  and  evidences 
of  nervous  disturbance  combated. 

Atony  of  the  Stomach. 

Atony  of  the  stomach,  or  gastric  insufficiency,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  a  neu- 
rosis to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere,  since  it  may  attend  other  patholog- 
ical gastric  conditions,  Avhether  organic  or  functional.  Although  so  frequently 
associated  with  other  states,  it  occurs  also  as  a  distinct  affection  independently 
of  any  secretory  disturbance.  It  may  occur  as  a  primary  neurosis  whose  seat 
is  either  in  the  central  nervous  system  or  in  the  stomach  itself,  and  it  may 
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cause  various  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  even  be  finally  productive  of  gastrec- 
tasia,  as  the  result  of  the  food  remaining  too  long  in  the  stomach.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  production  of  the  dilatation,  whatever  the  other  causal 
conditions  may  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  motor  neurosis  may  be  secondary  to  functional, 
secretory,  or  organic  affections  of  the  viscus. 

The  treatment  will  be  again  spoken  of  under  the  heading  of  Dilatation  of 
the  Stomach.  Such  drugs  as  strychnine  may  be  expected  to  increase  the  motor 
power,  while  at  the  same  time  such  other  methods  will  be  required,  both 
dietetic  and  medicinal,  as  will  prevent  too  long  continuance  of  food  in  the 
stomach.     Lavage  is  a  most  important  measure  which  is  often  required. 

Pneumatosis. 

By  this  term  is  indicated  a  great  distention  of  the  stomach  with  gas,  the 
result  of  a  primary  gastric  neurosis.  It  may  be  either  intermittent  or  persist- 
ent. A  secondary  distention  may  occur  in  various  intestinal  and  gastric  dis- 
orders, especially  in  gastrectasia,  but  this  is  not  properly  included  here.  The 
condition  is  supposed  to  be  'the  result  of  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  both 
pyloric  and  cardiac  sphincters. 

The  symptoms  are  a  sensation  of  great  distention  in  the  epigastrium,  and 
sometimes  dyspnoea  and  precordial  pain.  Relief  follows  the  expulsion  of  the 
gas.  The  disease  must  be  diagnosticated  from  distention  of  the  transverse 
colon  and  from  distention  in  organic  gastric  diseases. 

Treatment  is  to  be  directed  against  the  general  nervous  condition,  and 
should  include  the  use  of  bromides  and  drugs  of  this  class. 

Peristaltic  Unrest. 
Tormina  ventriculi,  or  peristaltic  unrest,  first  described  by  Kussmaul,  is  a 
condition  of  increased  peristalsis  of  the  stomach.  The  movements,  which  pass 
from  left  to  right  and  are  distinctly  perceptible  through  the  abdominal  wall, 
are  accompanied  by  gurgling  sounds  and  by  most  annoying  subjective  sen- 
sations, although  not  by  actual  pain.  The  movements  are,  as  a  rule,  most 
marked  after  eating.  They  may  be  increased  by  nervous  excitement  or  may 
sometimes  be  made  to  cease  entirely  by  the  same  means.  The  condition  is 
oftenest  associated  with  gastrectasia.  It  is  generally  seen  combined  with  unrest 
of  the  intestines,  particularly  of  the  duodenum. 

Antiperistaltic  Unrest. 
Antiperistaltic  unrest  has  been  described  by  Glax  and  others.    In  this  state 
the  peristaltic  movements  are  reversed.     When  this  is  combined  with  an  anti- 
peristalsis  of  the  intestines,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case,  scybalse,  or  colored 
enemata,  have  been  discharged  from  the  mouth. 

Incontinence  of  the  Pylorus. 
In  this  condition  the  pylorus  remains  open  during  the  period  of  digestion,  a 
time  at  which  it  should  be  closed.     The  disorder  may,  of  course,  result  from 
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carcinomatous  or  cicatricial  involvement  of  the  pylorus,  causing  rigidity  with- 
out stenosis,  or  through  some  other  mociianical  interference.  A  })urely  neurotic 
form  of  incontinence — the  only  one  to  which  reference  is  here  made — has  been 
described  by  Epstein,  but  is  certainly  rare.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  tiiis 
condition  might  be  present  in  cases  of  nervous  dyspejisia  where,  speedily  after 
the  ingestion  of  food,  there  develops  intestinal  peristalsis  and  unrest  soon  fol- 
lowed by  imperfectly  digested  stools.  Although  the  failure  of  the  effort  to 
distend  the  stomach  artificially  with  gas  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  indication 
of  pyloric  incontinence,  yetthis  sym})tom  is  not  very  reliable,  and  there  exist, 
in  fact,  no  means  of  making  a  positive  diagnosis. 

Spasm  op  the  Oardia. 

This  consists  of  a  paroxysmal  or  persistent  closure  of  the  oesophageal  open- 
ing of  the  stomach.  Its  cause  is  not  known,  except  that  it  occurs  in  neuro- 
pathic persons  and  seems  to  attend  such  nervous  disturbances  as  mental  affec- 
tions, neuralgia,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pregnancy,  irritation  from  worms, 
and  the  like.  It  may  also  come  on  in  cases  of  gastritis  and  of  gastric  cancer.  In 
the  paroxysmal  form  there  is  a  painful  sense  of  constriction  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach  with  tympanitic  distention  ;  the  condition  disappearing  with  belching 
of  gas  in  considerable  quantities.  In  the  chronic  form  there  is  especially 
marked  an  obstruction  to  defflutition,  chieflv  of  solid  food.  The  introduction 
of  the  stomach-tube  shows  the  situation  of  the  spasm  to  be  at  the  cardia. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  paroxysmal  spasm  is  easy  when  the  periodicity  of 
the  symptoms  and  the  presence  of  general  nervous  phenomena  are  born  in 
mind.  The  recognition  of  the  chronic  spasm  is  more  difficult  since  the  affec- 
tion may  simulate  cancer  of  the  cardia.  The  presence  of  general  nervous 
symptoms  and  the  fact  that  a  thick  sound  passes  with  no  more  difficulty  than 
a  thin  one  point  to  the  existence  of  cardiac  spasm. 

The  treatment  consists  of  the  systematic  employment  of  firm  sounds  of 
sufficiently  large  size  and  in  the  internal  administration  of  nervines. 


NON-INFLAMMATORY    ORGANIC     DISEASES     OF    THE 

STOMACH. 

Simple  Gastric  Ulcer. 

Definition. — A  more  or  less  round  or  oval,  sharply  cut,  and  usually  single 
ulcer,  which  penetrates  the  mucous  lining  and  sometimes  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  gastric  wall,  and  which  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  a 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  whose  nutrition  has  been  interfered  with. 

Syxonyms. — Peptic  ulcer  ;  Ulcus  ventriculi ;  Rodent  ulcer ;  Penetrating 
ulcer;  Chronic  eroding  gastric  ulcer  ;  Round  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  more  frequent  than  the  clinical  symptoms  would 
indicate,  since  autopsies  reveal  the  presence  of  an  open  ulcer  or  of  a  scar  in 
many  instances   in  which    no  diagnosis   was    made   during    life.       Statistics 
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show  that  in  about  5  per  cent,  of  all  autopsies  there  are  ulcers,  open  or  ci- 
catrized, the  latter  being  three  times  as  common  as  the  former.  Females  are 
attacked  twice  as  often  as  males.  The  disease  is  commonest  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  forty  years,  although  it  has  been  observed  occasionally  in  infants 
and  children.  Race  appears  to  exert  some  influence,  the  lesion  having  been 
found  in  13  per  cent,  in  a  series  of  autopsies  in  Copenhagen  and  in  only  2.7 
per  cent,  in  a  series  in  Berlin.  These  differences  may  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  food  eaten.  Occupation  is  a  powerful  factor.  Shoemakers,  tailors, 
and  weavers  are  prone  to  it,  possibly  as  the  result  of  direct  injury  to  the 
stomach  in  the  pursuit  of  their  trades;  and  housemaids,  especially  female 
cooks,  are  likewise  particularly  liable  to  it.  In  states  of  impoverishment  of 
blood,  as  in  chlorosis  and  in  anaemia  of  various  kinds,  ulcer  is  apt  to  develop. 
Insufficient  food  also  appears  to  act  as  a  cause.  In  a  few  instances  extensive 
burns  of  the  skin  have  been  followed  by  gastric  ulcer,  while  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels  have  repeatedly  been  associated  with  it. 

Pathogenesis. — The  method  of  production  of  a  gastric  ulcer  has  been 
much  discussed,  and  many  experiments  upon  animals  have  been  made  in  the 
effort  to  understand  it  fully.  As  a  result  of  all  studies  it  would  appear  that 
at  least  two  factors  are  required  to  produce  the  lesion,  these  being — (1)  an 
interference  with  the  nutrition  of  a  small  portion  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, with  either  (2)  the  action  upon  this  area  of  the  hyperacid  gastric  juice, 
or  (3)  some  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  blood. 

Virchow  advocated  the  theory  that  the  primary  lesion  was  the  plugging  of 
an  artery  of  the  part  by  a  thrombus  or  embolus,  as  a  result  of  which  an 
infarct  was  produced.  It  is  in  this  way  that  heart  disease  would  take  its  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  gastric  ulcer.  So  also  other  lesions  of  the  gastric 
mucons  membrane  may  be  the  primary  cause  of  an  ulcer,  among  them  being 
mechanical  or  thermal  irritation,  circumscribed  stasis  in  the  circulation,  local 
haemorrhages  from  congestion,  and  the  like.  In  the  same  category — viz.  that  of 
local  interference  with  nutrition — may  be  placed  the  production  of  gastric  ulcer 
by  microbes.  Several  investigators  have  claimed  this  microbic  origin,  and  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  lesion  in  animals  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  cul- 
tures.    Either  an  embolus  or  a  direct  invasion  by  the  microbes  is  said  to  result. 

None  of  these  causes  alone,  however,  can  jjroduce  a  persistent  gastric  ulcer, 
for  experience  has  shown  that  ulcers  artificially  produced  in  animals  heal  with 
remarkable  rapidity,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  so  many  individuals  are  exposed 
to  lesions  from  hot  food,  blows  on  the  epigastrium,  and  the  like  that,  could 
these  suffice  to  produce  the  disease,  ulcers  should  be  many  times  more  frequent 
than  experience  shows  them  to  be. 

The  theory  was  advanced  by  Pavy  that  for  the  production  of  gastric  ulcer 
a  diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood  was  necessary,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
gastric  juice  was  permitted  to  digest  portions  of  the  nuicous  membrane. 
There  are  serious  objections  to  this  view,  although  the  fact  that  anaemia  and 
chlorosis  both  possess  a  diminished  alkalinity  and  predispose  to  ulcer  indicates 
that  it  may  possibly  serve  as  a  partial  explanation.     At  any  rate,  some  change 
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in  the  normal  cDnstitntion  of  the  blood,  as  a  result  of  which  the  cells  are, 
perhaps,  insufficiently  nourished,  is  certainly  a  predisposing  factor. 

More  recent  studies,  among  which  those  of  Riegel  may  perhaps  be  espe- 
cially mentioned,  have  discovered  the  important  fact  that  in  very  many  cases  of 
gastric  ulcer  there  is  a  decided  hyperacidity  or  hypersecretion  of  the  gastric  juice. 
The  claim  was  then  made  that  hyperacidity  was  an  essential  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ulcer.  This  does  not,  howevei',  appear  to  be  the  case  since  ulcer  may 
be  present  without  this  hyperacidity  or  may  fail  to  develop  even  when  it  exists. 

The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  first  and  the  essential  step  in  the 
formation  of  a  gastric  ulcer  probably  is  the  production  of  some  distinct  local- 
ized lesion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  in  some  of  the  ways  mentioned. 
Upon  the  spot  thus  injured  a  hyperacid  gastric  secretion  constantly  acts, 
whether  or  not  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  also  altered ;  while  in  other  cases 
the  altered  character  of  the  blood,  as  seen  in  chlorosis  and  the  like,  permits 
even  a  normally  acid  gastric  juice  to  act  upon  the  mucous  membrane  in  a 
destructive  manner  not  otherwise  possible.  In  many  cases  probably  both 
secondary  factors  are  simultaneously  in  action. 

Pathology. — Though  sometimes  multiple,  the  ulcer  is  single  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  In  one  case  reported  by  Berthold  34  ulcers  were  found. 
The  lesion  is  usually  situated  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pyloric  portion  of 
the  stomach  near  the  lesser  curvature.  It  varies  in  diameter  from  half  an 
inch  to  two  inches,  although  it  may  be  larger  or  much  smaller  than  these 
dimensions.  The  shape  of  the  ulcer  is  usually  round  or  oval,  although  it  is 
sometimes  irregular.  It  is  generally  somewhat  funnel-form,  with  sharply-cut 
edges,  giving  at  first  the  well  known  "  punched-out "  appearance;  but  as  it 
grows  older  the  walls  become  indurated  and  thickened.  The  floor  of  the  ulcer, 
though  usually  smooth,  varies  in  character  and  appearance  with  the  depth  to 
which  the  destruction  has  penetrated.  It  may  even  consist  of  some  tissue  ex- 
ternal to  the  stomach  if  perforation  and  adhesive  inflammation  have  taken  place. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  process  is  a  necrosis  and  not  a  true 
ulceration.  The  parts  surrounding  the  ulcer  are  made  of  broken-down  red 
blood-corpuscles,  granular  material  and  cells  which  stain  but  poorly,  together 
with  fibrin,  hyaline  masses  and  scattered  red  blood-cells  in  the  parts  a  little 
more  removed.  As  the  ulcer  grows  older  a  small-celled  infiltration  takes 
place  about  it,  showing  a  tendency  to  repair ;  and  as  healing  takes  place 
fibrous  tissue  forms  in  the  walls  and  floor,  and,  contracting,  leaves  a  smooth, 
stellate,  white  scar  with  the  mucous  membrane  puckered  about  it.  When  the 
patches  are  small,  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  so  approximated 
by  the  contraction  that  the  scar  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible.  If  the  ulcer  has 
been  large,  the  cicatricial  contraction  may  cause  various  deformities.  Thus,  if 
near  the  pylorus,  stenosis  may  be  produced  with  cons&pient  gastrectasis,  or  an 
hour-glass  contraction  may  result  from  the  cicatrization  of  a  series  of  ulcers 
extending  around  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  a  girdle. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  tendency  to  healing,  but  a  steadily  progressing  corro- 
sion  goes  on  until  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  perforated.     A  circumscribed 
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adhesive  peritonitis  often  develops  in  advance  of  the  necrotic  process,  attach- 
ing the  stomach  to  surrounding  organs  and  preventing  immediate  rupture  of 
the  ulcer  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Owing  to  the  usual  position  of  the  ulcer 
these  adhesions  are  commonest  with  the  pancreas  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  results  of  perforation  are  very  varied.  Considerable  portions  of  the 
liver  or  spleen,  or,  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  pancreas  are  sometimes  eaten  away 
and  an  intraperitoneal  abscess  thus  formed.  Direct  opening  into  the  perito- 
neal cavity  at  once  causes  death  from  shock  or  from  an  intense  and  fatal  perito- 
nitis. If  the  opening  be  through  the  posterior  wall,  it  enters  the  lesser  peritoneum, 
and  may  thus  produce  a  subphrenic  pyopneumothorax.  Perforation  may  take 
place  into  the  pleura,  the  lung,  the  pericardium,  the  gall-bladder,  the  left  ventricle, 
the  colon  or  the  small  intestine,  or  through  the  skin  forming  a  fistula. 

Very  often  the  necrosis  extends  through  the  walls  of  some  blood-vessel 
and  produces  hfemorrhage,  which  may  be  quickly  fatal.  The  commonest 
cause  of  such  fatal  haemorrhage  is  erosion  of  the  splenic  artery  by  an  ulcer 
in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach.  Cases  of  ulcer  which  have  run  a 
chronic  course  are  most  liable  to  suffer  from  severe  hsemorrhage. 

A  considerable  number  of  cases  exhibit  at  the  autopsy  changes  in  the 
'blood-vessels.  Embolism  in  the  arteries  supplying  the  affected  parts  has  been 
found  in  several  instances.  Thrombosis  of  arteries  or  veins  has  also  been 
observed,  as  has  diffuse  endarteritis  and  small  aneurisms  in  the  floor  of  the 
ulcers.  A  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  stomach  and  hyaline  degen- 
eration of  the  arteries  have  each  been  reported. 

Symptomatolog-y. — The  symptoms  are  somewhat  variable,  since  an  ulcer 
may  run  its  course  and  heal  without  presenting  any  clinical  evidences  what- 
ever, or  at  least  none  at  all  characteristic,  the  lesion  being  discovered  only  acci- 
dentally post-mortem.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  may  be  very  vague,  and 
only  those  which  could  be  attributed  to  ordinary  dyspepsia.  In  still  other 
cases  a  profuse  haemorrhage  or  the  evidence  of  perforation  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  is  the  first  sign  of  the  existence  of  an  ulcer,  and  in  still  others  symptoms 
more  or  less  characteristic  exist. 

The  cardinal  symptoms  are  peculiar  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  tenderness 
on  pressure,  haemorrhage,  vomiting  and  other  evidences  of  dyspepsia  of 
varying  degrees  of  severity. 

Pain  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  is  rarely  continuously  absent.  It  may  be  only  moderate  in  severity, 
and  be  but  a  gnawing,  burning  sensation  which  comes  on  during  the  night  or 
at  other  times  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  which  occasionally  is  dissipated 
by  taking  food.  A  more  characteristic  condition,  hoAvever,  is  the  development 
of  paroxysms  of  intense  pain  which  appear  a  few  minutes  after  eating  or  not 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  Too  hot,  too  cold  or  sour  articles  give  more  pain  than 
unirritating  ones.  The  pain  is  localized  in  a  small  spot  in  the  epigastrium  and 
is  oftenest  felt  at  or  just  below  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Very  frequently  severe  diffuse  gastralgia  is  combined  with  the  local  suffer- 
ing, and  the  pain  radiates  io  the  sides  and  shoots  through  to  the  back.     Here 
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it  may  be  experienced  in  the  right  shoulder  or  between  the  scapulae,  and  some- 
times lower  than  this,  and  is  often  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  spinal  column. 
The  attacks  of  pain  may  come  on  frequently  during  weeks  or  may  cease 
entirelv  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  They  are  usually  made  worse  by  pres- 
sure, though  sometimes  eased  in  that  way,  and  are  generally  relieved  by  rest 
in  bed.  The  pain  may  at  times  be  brought  on  by  excitement,  exposure  to  cold 
and  fatioue.  In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  there  is  often  experienced 
some  discomfort  or  even  a  dull  pain  in  the  epigastrium.  There  may  be  also 
a  sense  of  distention  and  of  oppression  after  eating,  this  being  due  to  the 
attendant  gastritis. 

Tenderness  on  pressure  is  a  very  common  symptom.  The  spot  of  tender- 
ness is  usually  quite  small,  and  is  oftenest  situated  just  below  the  xiphoid 
cartilage.  Patients  are  unable  to  wear  any  tight  clothes  about  the  waist. 
The  examination  must  be  conducted  with  care,  for  not  only  is  it  jiainful  to  the 
patient,  but  also  not  devoid  of  danger.  If  the  ulcer  be  old  and  its  edges 
thickened,  a  sense  of  increased  resistance  over  a  small  area  or  much  more  rarely 
a  hard  mass  may  be  felt  during  the  examination.  The  presence  of  tenderness 
is  not  absolutely  diagnostic,  since  in  some  individuals  the  epigastrium  is  con- 
stantly tender  on  pressure. 

Haemorrhage  occurs  in  a  proportion  of  cases  which  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated as  from  one-fourth  to  four-fifths.  As  an  average  it  may  be  stated  that  it 
occurs  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  may  be  slight 
or  very  large.  Generally  it  is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  be  vomited  while  still 
of  a  bright  red  color,  for  the  presence  of  a  large  amoinit  of  blood  in  the 
stomach  usually  induces  vomiting.  If  the  haemorrhage  be  small,  or  if  larger 
amounts  have  remained  some  time  in  the  stomach,  the  blood  may  be  vomited 
in  an  altered  form  and  may  be  in  reddish-brown  or  even  dark-brow'n  masses. 
Sometimes  all  the  blood  is  passed  by  the  stools,  and  this  may  occur  rarely  even 
when  the  liaemorrhage  has  been  large.  In  most  cases,  how'ever,  if  much  blood 
be  vomited,  some  is  passed  by  stool  as  well.  The  blood  passed  from  the  bowel 
is  entirely  altered  in  character,  having  become  tarry  in  consistence  and  color. 

A  haemorrhage  may  be  followed  by  syncope  or  collapse,  or  even,  exceptionally, 
by  sudden  death.  The  development  of  syncope  stops  the  bleeding  temporarily, 
but  it  recurs  shortly,  and  the  process  may  continue  thus  interruptedly  during 
several  days  until  a  very  high  degree  of  ansemia  with  its  attendant  symptoms 
is  produced,  or  until  even  death  takes  place.  If  the  haemorrhage  cease  and 
the  symptoms  of  anaemia  gradually  disappear,  there  is  still  the  great  prob- 
ability that  another  similar  attack  of  haematemesis  will  occur  after  an  interval 
more  or  less  prolonged,  although  recovery  sometimes  takes  place  after  a  single 
attack.  The  interval  between  the  attacks  may  be  but  a  few  days  or  may  be 
some  years.  Other  symptoms  of  ulcer,  and  especially  the  pain,  are  sometimes 
relieved   temporarily  by  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage. 

Of  the  digestive  symptoms  present  in  gastric  ulcer,  the  most  common  is 
vomiting,  although  it  is  not,  of  course,  diagnostic  of  the  disease.  It  occurs 
most  frequently  after  taking  food,  and  is  often  mich  a  troublesome  symptom 
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that  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  is  seriously  interfered  with.  Frequently  every 
article  of  food  taken  is  vomited  shortly  afterward.  The  ejected  matter  generally 
contains  a  large  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evidences  of  fermentation 
are  usually  absent.  The  vomiting  is  the  result  chiefly  of  a  direct  irritation 
of  the  ulcer  by  the  ingested  food. 

The  other  dyspeptic  symptoms,  often  best  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  ulcer 
before  they  are  masked  by  the  graver  ones  of  the  fully-developed  disease,  are 
disturbances  of  appetite,  indefinite  sensations  of  gastric  discomfort,  and  oc^ca- 
sionally  evidences  of  chronic  gastritis.  The  tongue  is  generally  clean  or  but 
slightly  coated,  and  is  sometimes  unusually  red.     Constipation  is  frequent. 

Among  the  general  symptoms  often  present  are  loss  of  weight,  which  results 
chiefly  from  inability  to  take  and  digest  sufficient  nourishment,  vertigo,  head- 
ache, depression  of  spirits,  oppression  in  breathing,  and  other  symptoms  depen- 
dent upon  dyspepsia.  Fever  is  not  present  in  gastric  ulcer  excepting  from 
some  complicating  inflammatory  process.  Amenorrhoea  is  a  very  common 
symptom  in  women,  and  the  frequency  of  anaemia  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Perforation  of  an  ulcer  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  takes  place  in 
about  6.5  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  according  to  the  statistics  collected  by  Welch. 
It  may  be  brought  on  by  some  movement  or  by  taking  food,  and  is  much  com- 
moner in  women  than  in  men.  Its  occurrence  is  announced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  intense  pain.  Although  this  pain  is  generally  first  felt  in  the  epigas- 
trium, extending  thence  over  the  abdomen,  it  is  sometimes  referred  entirely  to 
other  parts.  Then  develop  collapse  and,  later,  distention  of  the  abdomen,  great 
sensitiveness  to  touch,  small,  rapid  pulse,  Hippocratic  face,  shallow  respiration, 
and  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  perforative  peritonitis. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Chronic  gastritis  is  a  frequent  complication 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Perforation  has  already  been 
referred  to.  Pylephlebitis  is  an  important  complication,  leading  generally  to 
abscess  of  the  liver.  Parotitis,  presumably  of  septic  character,  may  develop. 
Chronic  peritonitis  may  also  occur.  Cancer  may  develop  in  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer.  Certain  of  the  symptoms,  as  amenorrhoea  and  perforation,  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  regarded  as  complications. 

Of  sequelae  the  most  important  is  dilatation  of  the  stomach  consecutive  to 
pyloric  stenosis,  the  result  of  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  ulcer.  Cirrhosis  of 
the  stomach  sometimes  follows  or  attends  ulcer. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  sometimes  easy,  sometimes  impossible.  It  is 
based  upon  the  occurrence  of  pain,  vomiting  and  haemorrhage.  When  all  the 
symptoms  occur  conjointly,  the  disease  can  scarcely  be  mistaken,  but  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  especially  where  haemorrhage  is  absent,  the  diagnosis 
must  remain  somewhat  uncertain.  The  points  of  distinction  between  ulcer 
and  cancer  of  the  stomach  will  be  considered  later. 

In  the  absence  of  haemorrhage  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  gastric  ulcer  and  nervous  disorders  of  the  stomach.  Nervous 
dyspepsia  rarely  exhibits  the  intense  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness,  and  vom- 
iting is  not  common.     It  likewise  occurs  in  conjunction  with  other  nervous 
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symptoms.  Hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice  may  exist  in  eacli  condition. 
Nervous  vomiting  occurs  in  hysterical  or  neurasthenic  cases,  or  associated 
retlexly  witli  some  definite  remote  organic  lesion.  There  is  also  less  pain  and 
tenderness. 

Usually  neither  of  these  diseases  can  be  confounded  with  gastric  ulcer, 
unless  the  sym})tonis  of  the  latter  be  very  ill  defined.  Nevertheless,  the  diag- 
nosis in  hysterical  cases  is  occasionally  wellnigh  impossible. 

Purely  functional  gastralgia  often  simulates  gastric  ulcer  very  closely.  In 
the  former,  however,  there  is  not  the  localized  pain  and  tenderness  character- 
istic of  ulcer,  and  the  more  diffuse  pain  is  generally  lessened  by  pressure. 
Again,  the  ingestion  of  food  usually  brings  on  an  attack  of  pain  in  ulcer, 
while  it  relieves  the  pain  of  gastralgia.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are 
exceptions.  Vomiting  is  not  so  frequent  in  gastralgia,  and  when  present  does 
not  relieve  pain  as  it  does  in  ulcer.  The  general  nutrition  may  be  well  pre- 
served in  either  disease,  but  is  more  apt  to  suffer  in  ulcer.  In  ulcer  some  pain 
or  some  sensation  of  discomfort  is  liable  to  persist  between  the  paroxsyms, 
while  in  gastralgia  this  is  not  the  case.  The  accompanying  symptoms  and  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  are  frequently  an  index  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, since  in  gastralgia  there  are  usually  present  evidences  of  hysteria,  neuras- 
thenia, or  neuralgic  affections,  while  in  ulcer  there  are  none  of  these,  but  chlo- 
rosis or  anaemia  are  common  in  female  patients.  Finally,  the  therapeutic  test 
is  of  value,  for  the  treatment  that  is  of  avail  in  one  is  useless  in  the  other. 

Duodenal  ulcer  simulates  gastric  ulcer  so  exactly  in  many  cases  that  the 
diagnosis  is  difficult  or  impossible.  Sudden  intestinal  haemorrhage  following 
severe  gastralgia  points  toward  a  duodenal  ulcer,  although  not  positive  proof 
of  it.  The  character  and  situation  of  the  pain  are  much  the  same  in  the  two 
diseases.    "' 

Biliary  colic  may  sometimes  resemble  gastric  ulcer  in  so  far  as  the  pain  is 
concerned,  but  its  situation,  onset,  and  termination,  the  position  of  the  pain 
toward  the  right,  the  occurrence  of  jaundice,  and  the  occasional  enlargement 
of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  generally  render  the  diagnosis  easy. 

Chronic  gastritis  has  few  points  of  resemblance  to  ulcer.  There  are  no 
gastralgic  attacks  and  localized  pain,  while  there  are  flatulent  distention,  eruc- 
tations, and  similar  characteristic  symptoms. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  course  of  the  disease  varies  greatly.  Some 
cases  are  very  acute,  fatal  perforation  or  haemorrhage  taking  place  early,  but 
the  great  majority  run  a  chronic  course.  Welch  describes  as  follows  a  number 
of  clinical  forms  illustrating  the  course  of  the  disease  in  different  cases : 

"  1.  Latent  ulcers,  with  entire  absence  of  symptoms,  and  revealed  as  open 
ulcers  or  as  cicatrices  at  the  autopsy. 

"  2.  Acute  perforating  ulcers.  With  or  without  a  period  of  brief  gastric 
disturbance  perforation  occurs  and  causes  speedy  death. 

"  3.  Acute  haemorrhagic  form  of  gastric  ulcer.  After  a  latent  or  a  brief 
course  of  the  ulcer  profuse  gastrorrhagia  occurs,  which  may  terminate  fatally 
or  may  be  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  chronic  ulcer. 
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"  4.  Gastralgic-dyspeptic  form.  In  this,  which  is  the  most  common  form 
of  gastric  ulcer,  gastralgia,  dyspepsia  and  vomiting  are  the  symptoms.  Some- 
times one  of  the  symptoms  predominates  greatly  over  the  others,  so  that  Lebert 
distinguishes  separately  a  gastralgic,  a  dyspeptic,  and  a  vomitive  variety.  Gas- 
tralgia is  the  most  frequent  symptom. 

.  "  5.  Chronic  hsemorrhagic  form.    Gastrorrhagia  is  a  marked  symptom,  and 
occurs  usually  in  combination  with  the  symptoms  just  mentioned. 

"  6.  Cachectic  form.  This  usually  corresponds  only  to  the  final  stage  of  one 
of  the  preceding  forms,  but  the  cachexia  may  develop  so  rapidly  and  become  so 
marked  that  the  course  of  the  disease  closely  resembles  that  of  gastric  cancer. 

"  7.  Recurrent  form.  In  this  the  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer  disappear,  and 
then  follow  intervals,  often  of  considerable  duration,  in  which  there  is  appar- 
ent cure,  but  the  symptoms  return,  especially  after  some  indiscretion  in  the 
mode  of  living.  This  intermittent  course  may  continue  for  many  years.  In 
these  cases  it  is  probable  either  that  fresh  ulcers  form  or  that  the  cicatrix  of  an 
old  ulcer  becomes  ulcerated. 

"  8.  Stenotic  form.  By  the  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue  in  and  around 
the  ulcer  the  pyloric  orifice  becomes  obstructed  and  the  symptoms  of  dilatation 
of  the  stomach  develop." 

The  duration  varies  much.  In  some  cases  the  disease  lasts  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years,  but  it  is  a  question  in  these  whether  the  original  ulcer  persisted  or 
whether  new  ones  had  formed.  The  average  duration  is  from  three  to  five 
years.  An  ulcer  once  healed  sometimes  reopens,  so  that  relapses  may  occur 
either  in  this  way  or  by  the  formation  of  new  lesions.  Death  may  result  from 
perforation,  exhaustion,  haemorrhage,  chronic  ansemia  or  some  complication. 
Death  from  perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  takes  place,  as  already  stated, 
in  about  6.5  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Death  from  haemorrhage  occurs  in  from  3 
to  5  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Probably  15  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  gastric  ulcer 
are  fatal. 

The  prognosis  in  any  individual  case  is  difficult  to  make,  as  the  disease  is  so 
treacherous.  Naturally,  the  recent  cases  are  more  amenable  to  treatment  than 
those  in  which  the  ulcer  is  already  old  and  indurated.  The  occurrence  of 
severe  haemorrhage  makes  the  prognosis  grave,  since,  even  if  not  at  once  fatal, 
the  accident  is  so  liable  to  recur.  It  also  indicates  that  the  ulcer  is  already  deep. 
Perforation  is  almost  invariably  fatal. 

Treatment. — This  consists  primarily  in  the  employment  of  such  measures 
as  will  favor  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  and  secondarily  in  such  symptomatic 
treatment  as  indications  call  for.  As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made,  or  if  grave 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  ulcer  is  justified,  the  patient  should  be  confined 
absolutely  to  bed.  For  the  first  few  days,  at  least,  alimentation  should  be 
entirely  rectal.  For  this  purpose  peptonized  foods  are  to  be  selected,  or 
such  substances  as  defibrinated  blood  or  other  blood  preparations.  Where 
vomiting  is  obstinate  it  may  be  necessary  to  limit  feeding  to  the  rectal  method 
for  a  considerable  time.  To  relieve  thirst  small  pieces  of  ice  may  occasionally 
be  sucked  or  swallowed. 
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Nourishment  by  the  mouth  may  generally  be  commenced  after  a  few  days. 
It  should  consist  of  the  lightest  and  most  digestible  food  given  frequently  in 
small  quantities.  Milk,  plahi  or  peptonized,  buttermilk,  ])reparcd  beef  foods 
of  various  kinds,  egg  albumin,  broths  and  the  like  are  suitable.  Considerably 
later,  as  the  case  improves,  the  dietary  may  be  extended.  This  should  not  be 
done  before  three  or  four  weeks.  Sweetbreads,  starchy  substances,  white  meat, 
of  chicken  and  eggs  may  now  be  tried.  Meantime  the  use  of  Carlsbad  water, 
recommended  by  Ziemssen,  may  be  commenced.  The  object  of  this  is  to  neu- 
tralize the  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  to  wash  its  contents  into  the  intestine, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  laxative  quality  relieves  constipation.  Half  a  pint  to 
a  pint  of  the  water  taken  hot  should  be  swallowed  slowly  once  a  day  in  the  early 
morning.  In  place  of  the  water  a  mixture  may  be  made  of  sulphate  of  sodium, 
five  ounces  ;  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  two  ounces  ;  chloride  of  sodium,  one  ounce. 
Of  this  a  heaped  teaspoonful  may  be  taken  in  a  pint  of  warm  waiter. 

When  vomiting  is  very  obstinate  and  all  food  is  rejected,  alimentation  must 
be  entirely  rectal ;  an  application  of  the  thermo-cautery  should  be  promptly 
made  at  the  epigastrium,  and  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  instituted. 
This  drug,  which  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  ulcer, 
may  be  given  in  pill  form  in  the  dose  of  one  quarter  of  a  grain  associated 
with  opium.  Other  measures  to  relieve  vomiting  are  the  swallowing  of  ice, 
the  administration  of  bismuth,  bismuth  and  morphine,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
chloroform,  champagne,  and  carbonated  water.  Morphine  hypodermically 
administered  is  often  very  useful.  Lavage  of  the  stomach  may  be' found  use- 
ful in  severe  or  persistent  cases,  warm  alkaline  water  being  employed  twice  a 
day.  The  method  is  not  without  some  danger,  yet  the  risk  is  slight  and  tlie 
advantages  often  great.  Sometimes  food  may  be  introduced  into  the  stomach 
through  the  tube  and  is  often  retained  only  when  given  in  this  way.  The 
tube  must  not  be  used  if  haemorrhage  has  recently  occurred.  It  is  best  to 
reserve  lavage  for  cases  in  which  other  treatment  for  vomiting  is  futile. 

For  the  relief  of  pain  it  is  at  times  necessary  to  use  morphine  hypodermic- 
ally,  but  the  great  danger  of  the  formation  of  a  habit  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Hoffman's  anodyne  or  chloroform  sometimes  relieves.  Ice  over  the  epigas- 
trium is  of  service  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  warm  applications  or  must- 
ard plasters  are  to  be  preferred. 

For  the  treatment  of  haemorrhage  nothing  is  so  useful  as  the  swallowing 
and  the  local  application  of  ice,  combined  with  the  hypodermic  administration 
of  morphine  and  ergot.  No  food  whatever  should  be  taken  by  the  mouth. 
Threatening  syncope  should  not  be  too  quickly  treated  by  stimulation,  since 
during  the  depressed  state  of  the  circulation  bleeding  may  be  stopped  by  the 
formation  of  a  thrombus.  If  necessary  the  heart  may  be  stimulated  by  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  ether,  camphor,  or  alcohol.  Transfusion  of  blood  or  intra- 
venous injection  of  salt  solution  maybe  made  if  death  be  impending.  If  done 
immediately  after  a  haemorrhage,  however,  it  is  apt  to  cause  the  renewal  of  this 
as  the  result  of  the  increased  blood-pressure. 

If  perforation  take  place,  the  only  method  of  medical  treatment  available 
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is  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  opium  and,  if  necessary,  stimulants, 
and  the  local  application  of  hot  fomentations  or  of  cold.  The  question  of 
operative  interference  may  also  be  entertained. 

Treatment  directed  to  the  general  health  is  often  indicated  as  the  attack 
passes  oif.  For  this  purpose  iron  or  arsenic  is  often  useful,  since  the  |7atients 
are  so  frequently  aneemic.  Some  unirritatiug  preparation  of  iron,  such  as  the 
albuminate,  citrate,  or  peptonate,  is  to  be  selected. 

Other  Ulcerations  of  the  Stomach. 

In  addition  to  the  form  of  gastric  ulcer  just  described  certain  other  varie- 
ties exist.     They  need  little  more  than  mention  in  this  connection. 

Cancerous  ulceration  will  presently  be  referred  to.  Hemorrhagic  erosions 
are  quite  common.  They  have  no  special  clinical  significance,  and  may  be 
produced  in  the  course  of  a  variety  of  morbid  processes.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  follicular  ulcerations  which  have  been  described. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  ulcers  seen  in  toxic, 
phlegmonous,  parasitic,  membranous,  and  chronic  gastritis,  notice  must  be 
taken  of  the  tubercular  and  syphilitic  ulceration  and  of  that  of  typhoid 
fever.  Typical  typhoid  ulcers  have  very  occasionally  been  found  in  the 
stomach.  They  produce  no  characterisic  symptoms,  but  have  been  known 
to  cause  haemorrhage  or  perforation. 

Tubercular  ulceration  of  the  stomach  is  uncommon.  It  has  been  discovered 
only  in  association  with  tuberculosis  of  other  parts,  and  especially  with  ulcera- 
tion of  the  intestine  or  with  tubercular  lymphatic  glands.  The  ulcers  are  pale 
and  with  thickened  edges.  Nodules  containing  giant-cells,  bacilli,  and  perhaps 
cheesy  matter  are  present  in  the  floors  and  walls.  There  are  no  characteristic 
symptoms,  but  hteraatemesis  or  perforation  has  been  reported. 

Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  stomach  has  been  much  discussed.  Such  ulcers, 
if  present,  would  have  no  characteristic  anatomical  features.  An  ulcer  primar- 
ily due  to  syphilis  would  probably  have  the  appearance  and  run  the  course  of 
a  simple  gastric  ulcer,  and  could  not  be  distinguished  from  it.  The  existence 
of  a  syphilitic  ulcer  would  simply  mean  that  syphilis  is  to  be  included  among 
the  causes  of  simple  gastric  ulcer.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  method  of 
positively  determining  whether  the  association  of  gastric  ulcer  and  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis  in  an  individual  is  simply  a  coincidence  or  whether  there 
is  some  etiological  relation  between  them. 

Cancer  of  the  Stomach. 

Definition, — A  morbid  growth  of  the  gastric  walls  composed  of  connective- 
tissue  alveoli  containing  epithelioid  cells.  It  usually  occurs  in  advanced  life, 
spreads  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  produces  characteristic  symptoms,  and 
always  terminates  fatally. 

Synonyms. — Among  the  various  names  applied  to  the  different  varieties 

of  cancer  are  hard,  scirrhous,  soft,  encephaloid,  medullary,  colloid,  gelatinous, 

and  cvlindrical-celled  epithelioma. 

Etiology, — The  frequency  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  can  be  only  approximately 
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determined,  since  statistics  vary  between  0.6  to  3.5  per  cent.  As  an  average, 
"Welch  estimates  tliat  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  the  cause  of  death  in  1  per 
cent,  of  all  persons  dying  after  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Next  to  primary 
cancer  of  the  uterus,  that  of  the  stomach  is  the  most  frequent  form,  and  the 
latter  affection  is  considered  by  some  writers  to  lead  in  point  of  frequency. 

The  actual  cause  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  as  of  cancer  of  any  part  of  the 
body,  is  not  understood.  Certain  predisposing  causes,  however,  are  recognized. 
Race  and  climate  have  been  claimed  to  exert  a  predisposing  influence.  The 
disease  is  said  to  be  rarer  in  South  America,  India,  Egypt,  and  Turkey  than 
in  some  other  countries,  less  common  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and 
very  rare  among  negroes  in  Africa.  It  is  very  uncertain,  however,  whether 
these  claims  will  bear  the  test  of  a  more  extended  statistical  investigation. 

Sex  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  material  influence,  although  in  my  personal 
experience  the  disease  has  been  decidedly  more  common  in  men.  Age  is  a 
most  important  fictor.  According  to  the  statistics  collected  in  the  valuable 
paper  of  Welch  in  the  System  of  Practical  Medicine  by  American  Authors — 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  my  statistical  data — three-fourths  of  all 
cases  occur  between  forty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
number  between  fifty  and  sixty  than  in  any  other  decade.  The  disease  is  much 
less  often  seen  between  twenty  and  thirty,  very  seldom  between  ten  and  twenty, 
and  with  the  greatest  rarity  at  an  age  of  less  than  ten  years. 

The  influence  of  heredity  has  been  a  much  disputed  matter.  It  probably 
does  not  exert  the  power  which  has  been  attributed  to  it,  but  seems  undoubtedly 
to  act  in  some  cases  as  a  predisposing  cause. 

Cancer  may  rarely  develop  in  the  indurated  walls  of  an  old  gastric  ulcer. 
Chronic  gastritis  and  traumatism  of  the  stomach,  including  the  action  of  cor- 
rosive substances  and  of  blows,  hav^e  frequently  been  assigned  as  causes  of  the 
disease,  but  their  real  influence  is  doubtful.  The  station  in  life,  occupation, 
general  health,  condition  of  the  emotions,  and  the  existence  of  previous  disease 
of  any  sort  appear  to  be  totally  without  influence. 

Pathology. — The  several  varieties  of  cancer  which  occur  as  primary  growths 
in  the  stomach  are  scirrhous,  encephaloid,  colloid,  and  cylindrical-celled  epithel- 
ioma. Various  intermediate  forms  exist  between  these,  so  that  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  determine  to  just  which  class  a  growth  belongs.  Scirrhus  is  usually 
stated  to  be  most  common  and  colloid  the  least  so,  but  the  statistics  collected  by 
Welch  make  the  soft  cancer,  including  encephaloid  and  epithelioma,  the  most 
frequent. 

Regarding  the  part  of  the  stomach  involved,  the  pyloric  region  is  attacked 
in  about  one-half  of  all  cases,  while  the  fundus  is  least  often  diseased.  Welch 
submits  the  following  table  as  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  1300  ca.ses  : 


Pyloric 
region. 

Lesser 
curvature. 

Cardia. 

Posterier 
wall. 

The  whole 
or  the  great- 
er part  of 
the  stomach. 

Multiple 
tumors. 

Greater 
curvature. 

Anterior 
wall. 

Fundus. 

791 

60.8% 

148 
11.4% 

104 

8% 

68 

5.2% 

61 

4.7% 

45 
3.5% 

34 

2.6% 

30 

2.3% 

19 

1.5% 
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Cancer  begins  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  soon  involves  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  walls.  It  may  spread  rapidly  in  extent  or,  as  in  the  case  of  scirrhus, 
may  grow  principally  in  depth  and  height.  Sometimes  a  cancer  forms  a  ring 
around  the  stomach,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus.  The  portion  of 
the  growth  wliich  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  may  be  broad,  flat,  or 
cauliflower-like.  Ulceration  may  take  place  in  any  form  of  cancer,  and  sloughing 
masses  may  separate.  In  this  way  haemorrhage  may  be  produced.  Ulceration  is 
commonest  in  encephaloid  and  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma,  less  so  in  scirrhus, 
and  least  frequent  in  colloid.  Perforation,  too,  not  unfrequently  occurs,  but 
opening  into  the  peritoneum  is  very  frequently  hindered  by  the  advancing 
growth  of  the  tumor,  which  usually  forms  adhesions  with  the  adjacent  parts. 
Perforation  into  the  peritoneum  is  estimated  by  Brinton  to  occur  in  about  4 
per  cent,  of  all  cases.  It  may  also  take  place  into  the  transverse  colon  and  be 
followed  by  vomiting  of  faecal  matter  and  the  passage  of  undigested  food  in 
the  stools.  Very  rarely  the  abdominal  wall  has  been  perforated,  or  fistulae 
have  formed  into  the  lungs,  })leura,  and  small  intestine. 

Scirrhous  cancer  may  appear  either  as  a  small,  circumscribed  tumor  or  as 
a  diffuse  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  It  is  oftenest  seen  at  the 
pylorus,  and  may  produce  stricture.  It  ulcerates  only  superficially.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  amount  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  with  relatively  few  and  small 
alveoli. 

Encephaloid  cancer  grows  rapidly,  soon  invades  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
and  forms  large,  irregular  masses  which  project  into  its  cavity  and  tend  to 
ulcerate  easily.  It  is  soft  and  of  a  grayish-white  or  reddish-white  color.  Met- 
astasis is  more  frequent  in  this  variety  than  in  any  other.  Microscopically, 
there  is  but  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue  as  compared  with  the  cellu- 
lar element. 

Cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  is  occasionally  hard  like  a  scirrhus,  but 
generally  resembles  more  closely  an  encephaloid,  although  it  is  somewhat 
firmer,  particularly  at  its  edges.  It  also  has  a  proneness  to  ulcerate  and  to 
form  metastases.  ]\Iicroscopically,  it  resembles  the  structure  of  tubular 
glands,  the  alveoli  being  lined  by  columnar  cells.  Very  frequently  a  portion 
of  the  growth  exhibits  the  histological  character  of  an  ordinary  cancer. 
Cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  is  very  apt  to  exhibit  cysts  which  contain 
mucus. 

Colloid  cancer  shows  itself  as  an  extensive,  rather  uniform  infiltration  and 
thickening  of  all  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  It  spreads  very  often 
to  adjacent  structures,  especially  the  peritoneum,  though  it  rarely  produces 
actual  metastasis.  It  exhibits  trabeculae  of  white  connective  tissue  forming 
large  alveoli  filled  with  a  peculiar  transparent,  gelatinous  substance.  Ulcera- 
tion may  occur,  but  it  is  usually  superficial.  The  colloid  metamorphosis  may 
attack  any  form  of  gastric  cancer,  but  esj^ecially  the  cylindrical-celled  epithe- 
lioaia.     Microscopically,  few  epithelial  cells  are  discoverable. 

All  that  has  been  said  refers  to  primary  growths  of  the  stomach.  Only 
rarely  does  cancer  appear  here  secondarily  to  a  growth  elsewhere.     On  the 
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other  hand,  cancerous  growths  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  even  in 
another  part  of  the  stomach,  secondary  to  a  gastric  cancer,  are  exceedingly 
common.  They  oftenest  occur  in  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  stomach,  and  next  in  frequency  in  the  liver.  The  liver  is  involved  in 
about  one-third  of  all  cases.  General  involvement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  is  not  so  common  as  in  cancer  of  some  other 
parts,  notably  the  breast. 

Various  alterations  in  the  shape  and  position  of  the  stomach  may  be  pro- 
duced mechanically  by  cancer.  The  organ  may  grow  very  much  smaller  as  a 
result  of  contraction  when  the  growth  has  involved  much  of  the  wall. 
Atrophic  shrinking  of  the  stomach  will  also  follow  obstruction  of  the  cardia, 
while  dilatation  may  result  from  pyloric  stenosis.  Various  distortions  and 
constrictions  may  be  produced  by  a  cancer,  and  the  weight  of  the  growth  may 
make  remarkable  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  whole  stomach,  which  has 
even  been  found  in  the  pelvis. 

Secondary  to  cancer  there  are  very  liable  to  be  present  the  lesions  of  chronic 
gastritis.  Hypertrophy  of  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  of  the  other 
layers  also  of  the  gastric  wall  may  occur.  Atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  stated  to  be  occasionally  induced  by  cancer. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  are  in 
some  cases  so  obscure  that  the  disease  is  never  recognized  at  all  or  only 
shortly  before  death.  There  may,  indeed,  be  no  symptoms  except  those 
of  asthenia,  and  well  developed  cancer  may  even  be  found  in  individuals 
dying  suddenly  from  other  causes  in  the  midst  of  apparently  good  health  and 
strength.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  are  very  typical.  Between  these 
two  extremes  can  exist  all  grades  of  development  of  characteristic  symptoms. 
Sometimes  one  symptom  predominates  and  sometimes  another,  and  sometimes 
those  of  a  complication,  particularly  cancer  of  the  liver  or  peritoneum,  greatly 
overshadow  those  belonging  to  the  stomach  itself. 

The  earliest  symptoms  are  impairment  of  appetite,  disturbance  of  diges- 
tion, a  tendency  to  nausea  and  constipation,  and  some  abdominal  discom- 
fort. At  the  same  time  there  is  very  evident  loss  of  strength  and  of  weight 
beyond  what  the  symptoms  seem  to  account  for.  The  abdominal  discomfort 
now  becomes  actual  pain,  made  worse  by  taking  food.  Vomiting  also  begins 
and  becomes  a  troublesome  symptom.     Altered  blood  may  be  vomited. 

The  patient  by  this  time  is  growing  quite  emaciated,  and  is  assuming  a 
decidedly  ansemic,  cachectic  appearance.  Examination  of  the  abdomen  will 
generally  discover  a  hard  tumor.  The  course  of  the  disease  continues  unabated, 
although  perhaps  with  temporary  improvement  of  one  or  another  symptom, 
until  death  takes  place. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  individual  symptoms  somewhat  more  in 
detail.  Loss  of  appetite  is  generally  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant 
symptoms.  Sometimes  it  is  only  with  reference  to  certain  articles  of  food, 
especially  meat.  A  decided  degree  of  capriciousness  of  appetite  is  noticeable, 
or  occasionally  there  may  be  no  loss  of  appetite  whatever  at  any  time  during 
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the  disease.  The  tongue  is  very  often  coated  considerably,  but  may  be  moist 
and  clean.     The  taste  is  impaired  ;  salivation  may  occasionally  be  present. 

Pain  is  an  early  symptom  and  a  very  frequent  one.  It  is  usually  located 
in  the  epigastrium,  but  may  be  felt  between  the  scapulae,  in  the  shoulders,  in 
the  loins  or  in  the  hypochondria.  In  cancer  of  the  cardia  the  pain  may  be 
referred  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  in  cancer  of  the  lesser  curvature  to  the 
interscapular  region.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  locality  of  the  pain  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  exact  seat  of"  the  growth. 

The  pain  varies  greatly  in  quality  and  in  intensity.  It  is  burning,  gnaw- 
ing, lancinating,  and  the  like,  and  only  occasionally  comes  in  the  form  of  severe 
gastralgia.  It  is  generally  made  worse  by  taking  food,  although  thfs  may  not 
become  evident  until  a  considerable  time  after  a  meal.  This  symptom  also  is 
not  so  constant  as  in  gastric  ulcer.  Pain  may  occur  independently  of  the  pres- 
ence of  food  in  the  stomach.  Tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  epigastrium  or 
over  the  seat  of  the  growth  is  usual. 

In  many  cases  pain,  as  already  stated,  may  be  absent  or  inconsiderable 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  This  is  particularly  true  in  indi- 
viduals of  advanced  age.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  more  or  less 
pain  is  present. 

Various  other  gastric  symptoms  are  prominent.  In  the  early  stages  there 
are  evidences  of  slight  indigestion,  and  as  the  disease  advances  these  often 
become  more  marked.  There  are  then  discomfort  after  eating,  distention, 
nausea,  eructation  of  gas  or  of  sour  or  offensive  liquid.  Nausea  is  more  fre- 
quent than  in  the  case  of  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  hiccup  is  occasion- 
ally very  annoying.  Often  the  symptoms  of  severe  indigestion  characteristic 
of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  are  produced,  since  this  condition  is  the  direct 
result  of  obstruction  of  the  pylorus  by  a  cancerous  growth. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  most  constant  of  gastric  symptoms  is  vomit- 
ing, estimated  to  be  present  in  80  to  88  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  is  some- 
times, but  not  usually,  one  of  the  early  symptoms.  It  takes  place  oftenest  in 
cases  in  which  the  pylorus  or  the  cardia  is  involved,  but  particularly  the  former. 
When  the  cancer  is  seated  in  other  parts  of  the  stomach,  vomiting  is  generally 
absent  or  only  occasionally  occurs. 

When  it  is  seated  at  the  pyloric  opening,  vomiting  usually  takes  place 
some  hours  after  the  meal,  although  there  are  marked  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
As  the  stomach  dilates,  vomiting  may  become  less  frequent  but  more  copious. 
Several  days  may  elapse,  and  then  there  may  be  ejected  very  large  amounts  of 
gastric  contents  of  the  nature  characteristic  of  gastrectasia,  and  which  is 
described  elsewhere. 

When  the  cancer  involves  the  cardiac  opening,  vomiting  is  apt  to  occur 
very  soon  after  taking  food.  If  the  food  be  entirely  unchanged  in  charac- 
ter and  of  alkaline  reaction,  it  indicates  that  it  has  not  entered  the  stomach  at 
all.  The  vomiting  in  such  cases  is  probably  due  to  a  spasm  of  the  cesophagus, 
if  the  passage  of  a  sound  reveals  no  stricture.  Dysphagia  is  also  often  pres- 
ent in  cancer  of  the  cardia.     It  may  appear  either  as  an  early  or  a  late  symptom. 
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Vonnting-  ami  otlier  symptoms  of  stenosis  may  disappear  tlirougli  the 
breaking  down  of  a  tumor  and  the  removal  of  the  obstructing  masses.  Small 
cancerous  masses  have  very  occasionally  been  discovered  after  the  use  of  the 
stomach-tube,  either  adherent  to  it  or  present  in  the  gastric  contents  which  have 
been  removed.  Such  masses  are  only  rarely  if  ever  observed  in  the  vomited 
matter. 

HaMuorrhage  from  the  stomach  is  of  common  occurrence,  although  the 
amount  lost  is  rarely  large.  The  blood  is  generally  altered  in  appearance  and 
of  a  black  or  dark-brown  color,  forming  the  well-known  "  coffee-ground " 
vomit.  This  form  of  black  vomit  occurs  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases.  That 
the  material  is  really  blood  can  be  determined  by  the  microscope,  which  reveals 
broken  or  decolorized  red  blood-cells  and  masses  of  blood-pigment.  Where 
there  is  still  doubt,  hsemin  crystals  may  be  produced  in  the  usual  manner  with 
acetic  acid  or  the  spectroscope  may  be  employed.  Emesis  of  large  amounts 
of  blood  still  presenting  its  normal  appearance,  or  at  most  somewhat  dark- 
ened in  color,  is  not  common.  Lebert  states  that  it  occurs  in  about  12  per 
cent,  of  cases.  It  is  sometimes  sufficient  in  amount  to  cause  death.  Profuse 
haemorrhage  is  most  liable  to  take  jilace  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease 
and  from  growths  situated  at  the  pylorus  or  on  the  lesser  curvature. 

In  recent  years  a  great  deal  has  been  written  regarding  the  absence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  from  the  secretion  of  a  carcinomatous  stomach.  It  was  at 
first  claimed  that  this  absence  was  persistent  in  all  cases  of  carcinoma,  and 
very  rarely  so  in  any  other  gastric  disease.  The  whole  subject  is  not  yet 
entirely  settled,  but  our  present  knowledge  of  the  matter  would  seem  to  be 
represented  by  the  statement  that  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  constantly  absent 
in  the  majority  of  cases  of  cancer,  at  least  so  far  as  can  be  detected  by  the 
color  tests.  Repeated  examinations  should  be  made  before  a  decision  is 
reached  in  any  case.  Hydrochloric  acid  may  be  absent  in  other  conditions  as 
well  as  this,  as,  for  example,  in  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  and 
in  chronic  gastritis,  although  not  so  uniformly  as  in  cancer.  Its  absence, 
therefore,  is  not  of  itself  diagnostic  of  cancer,  although  in  combination  with 
other  symptoms  it  is  very  suggestive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of 
free  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  very  strong  indication  that  the  case  is  not  one  of 
cancer,  for  its  occurrence  in  this  disease  is  very  uncommon,  although  it  does 
sometimes  happen. 

The  most  valuable  symptom  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  the  discovery  by 
palpation  of  a  tumor  in  the  epigastrium.  This  can  be  made  in  about  80  per 
cent,  of  all  eases,  although  usuallv  not  until  the  disease  is  well  advanced. 
Only  certain  portions  of  the  stomach,  however,  are  accessible  to  the  exami- 
nation. Reference  to  the  brief  description  of  the  position  of  the  stomach  given 
at  the  beginning  of  the  section  upon  its  diseases  shows  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  organ  lies  beneath  the  ribs  in  the  left  hypochondrium  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  palpation,  and  that  still  another  portion  is  covered  by  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver.  Tumors,  unless  very  large,  can  only  be  felt  when  situated  on  the 
anterior  wall,  on  the  exposed  part  of  the  greater  curvature  or  at  the  pylorus. 
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Those  at  the  pylorus  can  usually  be  felt  even  when  overlaid  by  the  liver. 
Tumors  of  the  cardia  cannot  be  detected  at  all,  and  those  in  the  fundus,  the 
lesser  curvature,  or  on  the  posterior  wall  only  Avhen  very  large  or  if  the 
stomach  has  been  displaced. 

The  tumor  is  usually  felt  either  in  the  epigastrium  to  the  right  of  the  me- 
dian line  or  in  the  umbilical  region.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  or  even  as  low  as  the  iliac  region,  and  occasionally  it  is  felt  close  under 
the  ribs  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  It  is  generally  firm,  hard,  nodular, 
and  tender.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  smooth.  If  at  the  pylorus,  it  can 
sometimes  be  grasped  between  the  fingers,  and  it  often  transmits  the  pulsation 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  beneath  it.  It  is  often  immovable  as  a  result  of  ad- 
hesions, and  although  movable  by  the  hand  it  is  but  little  affected  by  the  res- 
piratory movements  of  the  diaphragm  unless  it  be  adherent  to  it  or  to  the  liver. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Sometimes  deep  inspi- 
rations will  make  discoverable  a  tumor  which  could  not  be  detected  before.  At 
other  times  the  emptying  of  the  stomach  by  the  tube  and  its  inflation  with  gas 
or  air  will  be  followed  by  the  same  result.  By  the  latter  method  a  tumor  of 
the  posterior  wall  is  made  to  disappear. 

The  percussion-note  over  a  gastric  tumor  is  usually  that  of  dull  tympany. 
Sometimes  a  sensation  of  abnormal  resistance  is  all  that  can  be  discovered 
when  the  growth  is  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  gastric  walls.  The  situation 
of  the  tumor  may  change  with  alterations  in  the  fulness  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine.  In  performing  palpation  the  patient  should  be  made  to  lie  upon  the 
back  with  the  knees  drawn  np  and  the  abdominal  wall  as  relaxed  as  possible. 
It  is  sometimes  also  well  to  examine  the  patient  in  the  knee-breast  position  or 
when  standing  erect. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  tumor  discovered  really 
belongs  to  the  stomach  or  to  some  other  structure.  Hard  fsecal  masses  in  the 
colon  may  simulate  a  cancer  of  the  stomach.  The  importance  of  giving  a 
laxative  before  making  a  positive  diagnosis  must  never  be  forgotten.  Dilata- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  an  indication  that  the  growth  is  situated  in  the  pylorus, 
and  not  in  the  liver,  omentum,  or  intestine ;  and  failure  to  distend  the  stomach 
by  effervescent  powders  points  to  pyloric  insufficiency,  perhaps  the  result  of 
pyloric  cancer,  although  not  necessarily  so.  It  is  also  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  tumor  felt  is  a  carcinoma  or  an  induration  of  the  stomach 
of  some  other  nature.  The  above  remarks  indicate  sufficiently  the  necessity 
for  caution,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case,  in  deciding  as  to  the  actual 
existence  of  tumor,  and  even  more  so  as  to  its  exact  nature  and  relations. 

The  bowels  are  generally  afFected  in  some  way  in  gastric  cancer.  Consti- 
pation is  usual,  but  occasional  diarrhoea  often  occurs,  and  is  sometimes  very 
troublesome,  particularly  toward  the  termination  of  the  disease.  Black  stools 
will  be  passed  if  there  has  been  a  large  gastric  haemorrhage.  There  is  Some- 
times present  the  albuminuria  of  anaemia  and  cachexia.  Acetone  and  diacetic 
acid  are  sometimes  found  in  the  urine,  and  indican  is  often  in  excess.  Pep- 
tonuria is  occasionally  seen.  . 
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A  steadily  advancing  anoemia  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of 
cancer.  The  number  of  red  blood-cells  is  finally  much  reduced,  as  is  the  per- 
centage of  hemoglobin.  Usually  they  do  not  fall  below  50  per  cent,  of  the 
normal.  Some  degree  of  leucocytosis  is  the  rule.  Sometimes  the  intensity  of 
the  antemia  is  greater,  and  approaches  that  of  the  j)ernicious  type.  In  such  cases 
poikilocytes,  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  numerous  microcytes  may  be 
found.  The  condition  differs,  however,  from  pernicious  anaemia  both  in  the 
method  of  its  production  (it  is  not  haemolytic,  but  cytogeuic,  and  there  is  no 
marked  increase  of  iron  in  the  liver)  and  in  the  fact  that  emaciation  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  anaemia.  There  finally  develops  the  well-known  cachexia 
commoner  in  this  than  in  any  other  disease,  although  sometimes  observed  in 
other  affections  and  not  always  present  in  cancer.  The  skin  becomes  harsh, 
has  a  faded  yellow  tint,  and  sometimes  exhibits  brownish  spots,  and  the  face 
is  pinched  and  wrinkled.     With  this  there  is  great  loss  of  strength. 

Dependent  upon  the  ansemia  are  such  symptoms  as  cedema  of  the  ankles 
and  general  anasarca.  Ascites  may  be  the  result  of  the  condition  of  the  blood 
or  of  a  secondary  cancerous  peritonitis.  Palpitation  and  dyspnoea  and  hsemic 
murmurs  may  also  develop  as  the  result  of  the  anaemia.  With  increasing 
%veakness  the  pulse  naturally  grows  more  feeble  and  rapid. 

Exceptionally  there  are  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  which  for  a  con- 
siderable period  there  is  neither  anaemia,  cachexia,  nor  emaciation.  Thus,  for 
instance,  I  have  found  pyloric  cancer  quite  unexpectedly  at  the  autopsy  of  a 
middle-aged  man  who  had  been  attacked  in  apparently  good  health  by  acute 
fatal  pneumonia. 

The  temperature  in  gastric  cancer  is  generally  unaffected,  but  in  advanced 
cases  may  be  continuously  or  occasionally  elevated.  There  are  sometimes  chills 
followed  by  sweating.  Toward  the  end  of  the  disease  the  temperature  may 
be  subnormal.  The  intellect  is  as  a  rule  unaffected  throughout.  Sometimes 
toward  the  close  of  life  delirium  may  supervene,  or  a  condition  of  coma  may 
develop,  which  is  attributed  by  v.  Jaksch  to  diaceturia,  and  called  by  him 
"  coma  diacetiewm."  It  is  identical  with  that  observed  in  diabetes.  In  this 
condition  a  state  of  restlessness  and  excitement  develops,  which  gradually 
changes  into  one  of  coma,  often  accompanied  by  dyspnoea.  In  other  cases 
coma  may  be  the  result  of  the  attendant  anaemia,  of  uraemia,  or  of  metastatic 
cancer  of  the  brain. 

Complications. — Many  of  the  complications  of  cancer  of  the  stomach 
depend  upon  the  development  of  metastatic  growths  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Others  are  produced  independently  of  these.  Some  of  them  have 
already  been  referred  to  in  discussing  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  the 
disease.  Of  the  remaining,  jaundice  is  not  infrequent.  It  may  depend  upon 
pressure  upon  the  bile-ducts  by  growths  in  the  liver,  pancreas,  or  portal  lymph- 
atic glands,  or  may  be  produced  in  more  ordinary  ways,  as  by  duodenitis  or 
impacted  gall-stones.  These  calculi  are  indeed  found  present  in  a  notable 
proportion  of  eases.  Enormous  carcinomatous  enlargement  of  the  liver  may 
attend  the  jaundice  or  may  develop  without  it.     Simple,  suppurative,  or  can- 
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cerous  pylethrombosis  may  occasionally  occur.  Peritonitis,  perhaps  with  asci- 
tes, may  result  from  the  extension  of  the  cancerous  disease  or  from  other  causes. 
Pleurisy  and  pericarditis  with  effusion  may  likewise  arise  independently  of,  or 
dependent  upon,  secondary  cancerous  involvement.  Pericarditis,  however,  is  very 
unusual.  Pyopneumothorax  and  pulmonary  abscess  or  gangrene  are  occasional 
complications.  Pulmonary  oedema  and  pneumonia  may  develop  in  advanced 
cases  as  a  result  of  the  cachectic  state,  and  aphthai  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and 
oesophagus  may  be  produced  under  similar  conditions.  In  the  late  stages 
marasmic  venous  thrombi,  followed  by  painful  local  oedema,  may  form  in  the 
femoral  or  saphenous  veins,  or  less  often  in  the  subclavian,  axillary,  or  other 
veins.  Emboli  from  these  may  enter  the  lungs.  Tuberculosis  'sometimes 
complicates  cancer.  The  frequency  of  chronic  gastritis  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  often  a  direct  result  of  the  morbid  growth, 
and  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  colon  is  not  uncommon  in  the  later  stages. 
Chronic  nephritis  is  an  occasional  complication  and  in  some  cases  explains  the 
comatose  phenomena  above  described. 

Diagnosis. — The  discovery  of  a  tumor  in  the  epigastrium,  if  combined 
with  the  other  symptoms  of  cancer,  renders  the  diagnosis  certain.  Without 
this  tumor  the  diagnosis  always  possesses  an  element  of  doubt.  Nevertheless, 
vomiting  of  coffee-ground  material,  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
increasing  anaemia,  gastric  pain  and  other  symptoms  of  gastric  disturbance, 
together  with  the  constant  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  gastric 
contents,  render  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  very  probable  even  in  the  absence 
of  any  discoverable  tumor.  Probably  the  most  important  of  these  symptoms 
is  the  coffee-ground  vomiting. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  must  be  differentiated  from  chronic  gastritis,  and 
particularly  from  gastric  ulcer,  with  which  it  has  many  symptoms  in  common. 
The  following  table  of  diagnostic  symptoms,  taken  from  the  article  by  Welch 
already  referred  to,  illustrates  the  differences  and  likenesses  so  well  that  I  have 
inserted  it  in  full : 


Gastric  Cancer. 

1.  Tumor  is  present  in  three- 
fourths  of  tlie  cases. 

2.  Rare  under  forty  years  of 
age. 


3.  Avei'age  duration  about 
one  year,  rarely  over  two  years. 

4.  Gastric  hsemorrhage  fre- 
quent, but  rarely  profuse  ;  most 
common  in  the  cachectic  stage. 


5.  Vomiting  often  has  the 
peculiarities  of  that  of  dilata- 
tion of  the  stomach. 

6.  Free  hydrochloric  acid 
usually  absent  from  the  gastric 
contents  in  cancerous  dilatation 
of  the  stomach. 


Gastric  Ulcer. 

1.  Tumor  rare. 

2.  May  occur  at  any  age  after 
childhood.  Over  one-half  of 
the  cases  under  forty  years  of 

age. 

3.  Duration  indefinite  ;  may 
be  for  several  years. 

4.  Gastric  hsemorrhage  less 
frequent  than  in  cancer,  but 
oftener  profuse ;  not  uncommon 
when  the  general  health  is  but 
little  impaired. 

5.  Vomiting  rarely  referable 
to  dilatation  of  the  stomach, 
and  then  only  in  a  late  stage 
of  the  disease. 

6.  Free  hydrochloric  acid 
usually  present  in  the  gastric 
contents. 


Chronic  Catarrhal  Gastritis. 

1.  No  tumor. 

2.  May  occur  at  any  age. 


3.  Duration  indefinite. 

4.  Gastric  hsemorrhage  rare. 


5.  Vomiting  may  or  may  not 
be  present. 


6.  Free    hydrochloric    acid 
may  be  present  or  absent. 
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7.  Cancerous  fragments  may 
be  fonnil  in  ihe  washin<i>5  from 
the  stomacli  or  in  tho  vomit 
(rare). 

8.  Secondary  tiMUcrs  may  be 
recognized  in  tlio  liver,  tlie 
peritoneum,  tlie  lymphatic 
glands,  and  rarely  in  other 
parts  of  tlie  body. 

S).  Loss  of  Hesh  and  strength 
and  development  of  cachexia 
usually  uiore  marked  and  mort' 
rapid  than  in  idcer  or  in  gas- 
tritis, and  less  explicable  by  the 
giistric  symptoms. 

10.  P]pigastric  pain  is  often 
more  continuous,  less  depend- 
ent upon  taking  food,  less  re- 
lieved by  vomiting,  and  less 
localized  than  in  tilcer. 

11.  Causation  not  known. 


12.  No  improvement  or  only 
temporary  improvement  in  the 
course  of  the  disease. 


7.  Absent. 


8.  Absent. 


9.  Cachectic  .appearance  usu- 
ally less  marked  and  of  later 
occurrence  than  in  cancer,  and 
more  manifestly  dependent 
upon  the  gastric  disorders. 

10.  Pain  is  often  more  par- 
oxysmal, more  influenced  by 
taking  food,  oftener  relieved 
by  vomiting,  and  more  sharply 
localized  than  in  cancer. 

11."  Causation  not  known. 


7.  Absent. 


8.  Absent. 


12.  Sometimes  a  history  of 
one  or  more  previous  similar 
attacks.  The  course  may  be 
irregular  and  intermittent. 
Usually  marked  improvement 
by  regulation  of  diet. 


9.  When  uncomplicated,  usu- 
ally no  appearance  of  cachexia. 


10.  The  pain  or  distress  in- 
duced by  taking  food  is  usually 
less  severe  than  in  cancer  or  in 
ulcer.  Fixed  point  of  tender- 
ness usually  absent. 

11.  Often  referable  to  some 
known  cause,  such  as  abuse 
of  alcohol,  gormandizing,  and 
certain  diseases,  as  phthisis, 
Bright's  disease,  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  etc. 

12.  May  be  a  history  of  pre- 
vious similar  attacks.  ■  More 
amenable  to  regulation  of  diet 
than  is  cancer. 


Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  points  of  diiference,  the  diagnosis  is  some- 
times difficult.  It  must  then  rest  more  on  the  general  complexus  of  symptoms 
than  upon  any  one  of  them. 

Certain  other  affections  show  more  or  less  resemblance  to  gastric  cancer. 
In  its  earlier  stages  cancer  may  simulate  one  of  the  neuroses  of  the  stomach, 
but  this  resemblance  will  not  continue  long.  It  has  been  especially  in  cases 
where  the  cancer  has  involved  the  posterior  wall  and  has  formed  adhesions 
posteriorly  that  recurring  paroxysms  of  pain  without  discoverable  tumor  has 
simulated  gastralgia  for  a  considerable  time.  Stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  not  the 
result  of  cancer,  occurs  usually  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  is  liable  to  have 
been  preceded  by  evidences  of  ulcer.  Its  symptoms  are  likewise,  as  a  ride,  of 
longer  duration.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  in  some  cases  be  distinguished  from 
the  malignant  stenosis.  So  also  the  induration  which  sometimes  attends  an 
old  gastric  ulcer,  even  though  not  at  the  pylorus,  may  be  discoverable  by  pal- 
pation, and  might  arouse  suspicions  were  it  not  that  the  history  of  the  case  is 
generally  quite  different  from  that  of  cancer.  Cirrhosis  of  the  stomach,  the 
result  of  chronic  gastritis,  sometimes  presents  a  tumor  to  palpation,  but  the 
affection  is  of  long  duration  and  is  less  liable  to  produce  hsemorrhage  and  pain. 
It  can  often  not  be  differentiated  with  any  positiveness. 

In  cases  where  a  tumor  can  be  detected  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  determine 
whether  this  belongs  to  the  stomach  or  to  some  other  structure,  especially 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  or  the  pancreas.  Tumors  of  the  liver  are  usually 
moved  by  respiration  and  are  duller  on  percussion,  while  those  of  the  stomach 
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are  generally  more  readily  moved  by  the  hand.  When,  however,  a  tumor 
of  the  stomach  is  adherent  to  the  liver,  the  diagnosis  will  depend  upon  the 
symptoms  in  general.  Cancer  of  the  pancreas  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
cancer  of  the  stomach  by  physical  examination,  and  often  not  by  any  other 
means.  It  exhibits  less  pain  after  the  ingestion  of  food  and  less  tendency  to 
cause  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  hsematemesis,  anorexia,  and  vomiting.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  jaundice,  glycosuria,  and  fatty  stools,  and  the  pain  is 
more  frequently  referred  also  to  the  back.  Even  the  head  of  the  normal  pan- 
creas may,  in  much  emaciated  individuals,  give  to  the  fingers  the  sensation  of 
a  tumor  of  the  stomach. 

A  gastric  cancer  may  receive  an  impulse  transmitted  from  the  aorta  beneath 
it.  There  is  lacking,  however,  the  expansile  quality  of  the  pulsation  of  an 
aneurism.     The  general  symptoms,  too,  are  totally  diiferent. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  course  of  the  disease  has  already  been  suf- 
ficiently described.  It  is  always  progressively  from  bad  to  worse,  although 
often  with  occasional  periods  of  temporary  improvement  in  one  or  another 
symptom.  In  rare  cases,  considerable  improvement  in  all  the  symptoms  may 
occur  and  may  even  persist  for  some  months,  while  the  constant  presence  of 
the  tumor  forbids  substantial  encouragement.  This  may  occur  when  an  erro- 
neous dietary  and  undue  exertions  are  corrected  ;  but  the  more  marked  instances 
are  seen  wdien  pyloric  stenosis,  which  has  caused  extreme  marasmus  by  interfer- 
ence with  digestion,  is  removed  by  ulceration  of  the  growth.  I  have  known 
the  improvement  thus  permitted  to  be  prolonged  and  delusive.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  can  only  be  determined  approximately  and  within  rather  broad 
limits.  In  early  life  its  course  is  more  rapid  than  in  advanced  years.  Various 
estimates  place  the  average  duration  at  from  twelve  to  eighteen  mouths.  In 
rare  instances  the  duration  is  much  longer  and  extends  over  several  years. 
The  prognosis  is  absolutely  unfavorable  as  to  the  final  result,  and  patients 
probably  never  recover.  Operation  might  result  in  permanent  recovery,  but 
has  not  yet  done  so.  Death  takes  place  from  exhaustion.  The  patients  pass 
into  a  condition  of  collapse,  often  with  the  mind  clear  or,  in  some  cases, 
with  slight  delirium,  stupor,  or  coma.  Perforation,  haemorrhage,  and  various 
complications  are  the  causes  of  the  fatal  issue  in  a  proportion  of  the  cases. 

Treatment. — Unfortunately,  very  little  can  be  said  under  this  heading. 
The  treatment  must  be  entirely  palliative  and  symptomatic.  Condurango  was 
at  one  time  vaunted  as  a  specific.  It  has,  however,  no  such  property,  although 
it  is  an  excellent  stomachic  and  in  some  cases  relieves  vomiting  and  gastric  pain. 
It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  wine,  or  fluid  extract. 

In  the  line  of  symptomatic  treatment  is  the  relief  of  pain.  For  this  pur- 
pose opium  in  some  form  is  often  required.  No  fear  need  be  entertained 
of  creating  a  habit,  since  life  can  in  any  case  last  but  a  short  time.  The  size 
of  the  dose  should,  however,  be  restricted,  lest  the  remedy  cease  to  exert  any 
beneficial  action.  Its  constipating  power  is  likewise  a  disadvantage.  Some- 
times chloroform  or  Hoifmann's  anodyne  internally,  or  counter-irritation  exter- 
nally, is  efficient  if  the  pain  be  not  very  severe. 
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Vomiting  may  be  treated  with  bismuth  alone  or  combined  with  morphine, 
chloroform,  ieo,  carbonated  water,  champagne,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  counter- 
irritation.  In  very  obstinate  cases  it  may  be  well  to  feed  for  a  time  by  the 
rectum.  Hiematemesis,  if  severe  enough  to  demand  interference,  is  best  treated 
by  the  swallowing  of  ice  and  by  its  application  to  the  epigastrium,  combined 
with  the  administration  of  ergot  hypodcrmically. 

Constipation  may  be  treated  by  enemata,  glycerin  suppositories,  or  by  mild 
laxatives.  The  patient  should  never  be  purged.  Diarrhoea  is  best  controlled 
by  suppositories  or  enemata  containing  opium. 

General  symptoms  of  indigestion,  such  as  acid  and  gaseous  eructations, 
gaseous  distention  and  the  like,  may  be  treated  by  antacids  and  antifermen- 
tatives,  as  soda,  salicylic  acid,  and  especially  hydrochloric  acid.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  latter  with  or  without  pepsin  is  often  indicated,  since  the  digestive 
power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  so  seriously  interfered  with  in  this  disease.  In  a 
number  of  cases  I  have  secured  temporary  benefit  from  the  administration  of 
carefully  prepared  emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  with  hypophosphites  or  with  fluid 
extract  of  wild  cherry.  Where  obstruction  of  the  pylorus  has  caused  dilata- 
tion of  the  stomach,  and  even  in  cases  without  dilatation,  better  results  are 
frequently  obtained  by  lavage  of  the  stomach  than  by  any  other  treatment. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  very  easy  to  digest.  Starches  can  be  better 
born  than  albuminoids,  since  there  is  a  lack  of  digestive  power  in  the  gastric  juice. 
They  are,  however,  liable  to  undergo  fermentative  changes.  It  is  often  best  to 
use  such  substances  as  previously  digested  albuminoids,  peptonized  milk,  kou- 
myss,  and  the  like.  When,  however,  the  patients  are  able  to  take  a  somewhat 
selected  mixed  diet  without  discomfort  there  is  not  the  need  to  restrict  it  greatly 
which  is  found  in  gastric  ulcer. 

The  question  of  operative  interference  in  cases  of  gastric  cancer  cannot  yet 
be  settled.  The  operations  which  have  been  performed  for  cancerous  stenosis  of 
the  pylorus  have  not  resulted  very  favorably.  INIany  of  the  patients  have  died 
as  a  result  of  the  operation,  yet  in  a  few  instances  life  has  been  prolonged.  In 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  purely  medicinal  treatment  affords  no  promise  what- 
ever we  must  await  with  hope  further  experience  in  operative  procedures. 

Non-cancerous  Tumors  of  the  Stomach, 

These  are  rare  and  generally  not  productive  of  any  symptoms.  When 
symptoms  are  present  and  when  the  tumor  is  large  enough  to  be  felt,  there  is 
no  way  of  determining  that  the  growth  is  non-cancerous,  excepting  by  obser- 
vation of  the  course  of  the  case.  The  commonest  tumors  are  adenomatous 
polypi  which  project  into  the  gastric  cavity.  They  are  composed  of  hyper- 
trophic mucous  membrane.  The  submucosa  is  not  involved.  They  are  of 
small  size — about  that  of  a  bean — and  often  very  numerous.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  chronic  gastritis  and  are  referred  to  in  discussing  that 
affection. 

Adenomata  of  benign  nature  may  rarely  develop  in  the  submucous  tissue. 
Myomata  and  fibro-myomata  in  the  form  of  polypi  project  either  into  the  gas- 
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trie  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  They  are  sometimes  of  very  large  size.  Sar- 
comata are  rare.  They  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary.  They  are  said  to 
have  less  tendency  than  cancer  to  nlcerate.  A  cystic  myo-sarcoma  weighing 
twelve  ponnds  was  described  by  Brodowsky.  Secondary  lympho-sarcomata 
have  been  reported.  Lymphomata  may  occur  in  connection  with  leuksemia  and 
pseudo-leu ksemia.  Lipomata  and  fibromata  are  very  unusual.  Dermoid  cysts 
have  been  observed  and  other  cystic  growths  have  been  described.  Cases  have 
been  reported  in  which  foreign  bodies,  particularly  balls  of  hair^  were  present 
in  the  stomach  and  were  supposed  to  be  tumors. 

Dilatation  of  the  Stomach.  > 

Definition. — An  abnormally  great  and  chronic  enlargement  of  the  stomach, 
with  interference  with  the  digesting  and  propelling  power  of  its  walls.  When 
the  stomach  is  simply  unusually  large,  but  unattended  by  characteristic  symp- 
toms, we  have  to  do  with  Megastria,  which  is  a  condition,  not  a  disease. 

Synonyms. — Gastrectasis  ;  Gastrectasia. 

Etiology. — Various  causes  operate  alone  or  combined  to  produce  the  dila- 
tation. They  may  be  classified  into  two  groups  :  (1)  Mechanical  obstruction  of 
the  pylorus ;  (2)  Insufficiency  of  the  expelling  power  of  the  gastric  walls.  The 
latter  may  exist  without  the  former.  The  former,  however,  is  very  liable  even- 
tually to  produce  a  loss  of  muscular  power;  although  there  is,  in  some  cases, 
considerable  stenosis  without  nuich  dilatation,  the  muscular  tone  of  the  stomach 
being  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstruction. 

(1)  Narrowing  of  the  pylorus  or  adjacent  portion  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine is  the  cause  of  the  severest  cases  of  gastrectasis.  The  obstruction  may  be 
produced  in  various  ways.  Among  the  sources  of  obstruction  situated  in  the 
stomach  itself  carcinoma  heads  the  list  as  the  most  frequent,  the  next  in  im- 
portance being  cicatricial  contraction  after  simple  gastric  ulcer.  Among  other 
rarer  causes  are  cicatrization  after  phlegmonous  or  toxic  gastritis,  congenital 
stenosis,  simple  hypertrophic  stenosis  not  the  result  of  cancer,  and  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  pylorus  by  mucous  polypi  the  result  of  gastritis.  Both  spasm  of 
the  pyloric  muscle  and  a  sharp  bend  or  twist  of  the  duodenum  resulting  from 
the  weight  of  an  overdistended  stomach  have  been  suggested  as  possible  causes, 
but  without  positive  proof  that  they  occur. 

Pressure  from  without  may  also  narrow  the  pylorus  or  duodenum  and  pro- 
duce gastric  dilatation.  Thus,  there  may  be  pressure  by  a  tumor  of  the  pan- 
creas, liver,  retroperitoneal  glands,  or  omentum,  or  by  a  floating  kidney  or  a 
gall-bladder  filled  with  calculi.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  such  an 
easily  movable  body  as  a  floating  kidney  could  exert  sufficient  pressure  to 
produce  dilatation.  Cicatricial  bands  resulting  from  former  peritonitis  may 
also  cause  dilatation  by  producing  a  stenosis,  and  a  large  scrotal  hernia  con- 
taining transverse  colon  or  omentum  has  been  known  to  produce  stenosis  and 
dilatation,  probably  the  result  of  a  sharp  bend  in  the  duodenum  caused  by  the 
traction. 

(2)  Insufficiency  of  the  expelling  power  of  the  stomach  may  exist  and  pro- 
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iliioe  dilatation  without  the  presence  of  any  obstruction  at  the  pylorus.  The 
dc'i-ree  of  dilatation  is  usually  not  as  great  as  in  cases  due  to  stenosis.  The 
insufficiency  mav  be  absolute  or  relative  onlv.  In  the  former  the  stomach  has 
not  the  power  to  expel  properly  even  food  which  is  normal  in  quantity  and 
quality.  In  relative  insufficiency  the  muscular  power  is  normal,  but  not  great 
enouuh  to  manage  gastric  contents  of  abnormal  quality  or  quantity. 

The  ino-estion  of  excessive  amounts  of  food  and  drink  is  a  common  cause 
of  relative  insufficiency.  The  condition  is  often  seen  in  employees  of  brewer- 
ies as  a  result  of  the  very  large  amount  of  beer  repeatedly  taken  by  them. 
The  enormous  appetite  of  diabetics  and  of  some  cases  of  insanity  acts  in  the 

same  way. 

Abnormalities  in  the  quality  of  the  food,  developing  before  or  after  it  is 
eaten,  are  likewise  powerful  factors.  Chronic  gastritis  is  consequently  a  com- 
mon cause  of  the  disease  since,  when  it  is  present,  the  food  is  not  properly 
digested,  remains  too  long  in  the  stomach,  and  overburdens  it.  The  fermenta- 
tive chano-es  going  on  in  the  stomach  with  the  production  of  gases  tend  to 
produce  dilatation,  since  the  irritation  w^hich  these  set  up  probably  closes  the 
sphincters  and  compels  the  contents  to  be  retained.  Both  food  and  gas  press 
upon  the  walls  and  stretch  them.  These  fermentative  changes  may  take  place 
either  when  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  diminished  or  when  it  is  normal,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  micro-organisms  introduced.  On  the  other  hand, 
hypersecretion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  seen  in  some  cases  of  nervous  dyspepsia, 
may  also  favor  dilatation,  since  it  prevents  the  digestion  of  the  starches  which 
consequently  tarry  too  long  in  the  stomach. 

Whether  actual  stenosis  exist  or  whether  there  be  relative  insufficiency  of 
the  expulsive  power  of  the  stomach  there  will  at  last  follow  an  absolute  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  muscular  tone.  This  impairment  of  the  muscular  power  of  the 
stomach  may,  however,  be  produced  independently.  Among  its  causes  are 
general  muscular  debility,  as  in  chlorosis,  anaemia,  tuberculosis,  neurasthenia, 
rickets,  and  severe  illnesses  of  any  kind.  Chronic  gastritis,  too,  actually 
weakens  the  muscular  power  by  inflammatory  changes,  beside  leading  to  ab- 
normal changes  in  the  food  ingested.  It  is  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
gastrectasia  dependent  upon  muscular  insufficiency.  Chronic  peritonitis,  and, 
rarely,  constipation  sometimes  seem  to  influence  the  motor  power  of  the  stomach 
in  some  reflex  way.  Cancer  and  ulcer,  even  though  not  at  the  pylorus,  may  im- 
pair the  expelling  power,  and  various  degenerations,  as  the  amyloid  and  colloid, 
may  attack  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  and  produce  dilatation.  It  has  been 
claimed,  though  not  proven,  that  cedema  of  the  gastric  walls  resulting  from 
nephritis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  heart  disease,  or  emphysema  may  cause  dila- 
tation. Finally,  adhesions  or  hernise  may  produce  the  disease  by  restraining 
the  movements  of  the  stomach  instead  of  by  occasioning  stenosis,  as  before 
described. 

Rai'ely,  if  ever,  does  but  a  single  one  of  the  causes  mentioned  operate  alone. 
Hather  do  the  various  factors  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  gradually  and 
constantly  increasing  the  gravity  of  the  condition.     For  instance,  stenosis  is 
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sure  to  be  followed  at  last  by  muscular  insufficiency,  the  result  of  the  great 
retention  of  food.  Fermentation,  too,  takes  place  in  the  food  thus  accumulated, 
and  causes  chronic  gastritis,  which  in  its  turn  both  diminishes  still  further  the 
muscular  power  and  lessens  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  each  of  these  con- 
ditions increases  the  delay  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  and  the  production  of 
fermentative  changes. 

Although  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  develop  at  any  time  of  life,  it  is 
much  commoner  in  those  of  middle  age  and  older.  It  is  however  not  infre- 
quent in  children,  especially  in  those  suffering  from  rickets. 

Patholog-y, — The  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  stomacii  varies  considerably. 
According  to  Ewald,  the  stomach  can  be  said  to  be  actually  dilated  only  when 
it  will  contain  more  than  from  fifty-three  to  fifty-seven  fluidounces.  This  is 
however,  only  an  average  measurement ;  for  a  small  individual  or  one  with 
an  unusually  small  stomach  may  develop  dilatation  without  tlie  stomach's  sur- 
passing in  its  capacity  the  figures  given. 

Instances  of  decided  dilatation  are  at  once  recognized  on  post-mortem  exam- 
ination. On  exposing  the  abdominal  viscera  the  intestines  are  found  forced 
into  the  pelvis,  and  the  diaphragm,  liver,  and  spleen  pushed  upward.  The 
stomach  may  occupy  most  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  abdomen.  Its  lower 
border  in  average  cases  readies  to  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubis.  Tiie 
fundus  is  generally  the  portion  first  and  most  dilated.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  cases  which  result  from  stenosis,  and  it  may  occupy  all  of  the  left  side 
of  the  abdomen  in  extreme  cases.  Unless  adherent  to  surrounding  parts  the 
pylorus  is  very  commonly  somewhat  depressed.  Nevertheless,  the  general 
position  of  the  stomach  as  a  whole  is  more  horizontal  than  in  normal  cases. 
Dilatation  of  the  cesophagus  is  sometimes  present.  Dilatation  of  the  pylorus, 
as  well  as  of  the  stomach,  must  result  if  the  obstruction  be  in  the  intestine. 

The  walls  of  the  stomach  may  be  thickened,  normal,  or  thin.  If  the  former, 
hypertrophic  dilatation  is  spoken  of;  if  of  normal  thickness  or  thin,  atrophic 
dilatation  is  present.  In  the  cases  occurring  in  young  persons  and  due  to 
stenosis,  hypertrophic  dilatation  is  very  apt  to  be  the  condition  present,  and  is 
especially  liable  to  occur  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus.  The  hypertrophy  is 
usually  situated  in  the  muscular  layer,  and  is  consecutive  to  cancerous  or  cica- 
tricial pyloric  stenosis  ;  but  in  some  eases  there  is  a  hypertrophy,  usually  of  all 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  which  occurs  at  the  pylorus  and  itself  produces  the 
stenosis.  This  latter  condition  was  described  by  Lebert  as  ^' hypertrojihic 
stenosis  of  the  pylorus."  In  many  of  the  cases  the  process  has  been  called  into 
action  by  the  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer,  but  in  others  it  appears  to  be  an  entirely 
independent  affection. 

In  aged  persons  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  rarely  attended  by  hypertrophy 
of  the  gastric  walls,  and  in  cases  due  to  muscular  insufficiency  hypertrophy, 
if  present,  rarely  reaches  the  degree  seen  in  stenotic  cases. 

In  all  cases  there  is  a  tendency  for  atrophy  at  least  of  the  muc(jus  layer  to 
take  place  if  the  course  has  been  prolonged.  The  nuicous  membrane  in  most 
cases  of  dilatation  exhibits  some  degree  of  chronic  gastritis. 
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Histologically,  there  is  found  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue,  often  with 
a  small-cellecl  infiltration  which  occupies  the  si)ace  between  the  muscle-bundles. 
There  is  also  a  cellular  infiltration  of  the  submucous  layer.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane exhibits  in  different  parts  the  various  histological  stages  of  chronic  gastritis. 

Floating  kidney  has  been  found  associated  with  gastrectasis  in  a  number  of 
cases,  and  some  writers  regard  the  dilatation  as  the  cause  of  the  renal  displace- 
ment. It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  there  is  no  actual  causal  relation 
between  them. 

Symptomatology. — These  vary  much  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case 
and  the  nature  of  the  cause.  The  symptoms  of  the  primary  cause  often  mask 
those  of  a  gastrectasis  or  may,  at  least,  cause  them  to  be  overlooked.  In  nearly 
all  cases  there  is  an  increase  of  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  sometimes  these  remain 
the  only  evidence  of  dilatation.  The  appetite  varies  within  wide  limits,  but  is 
usually  diminished,  although  sometimes  greatly  increased.  Thirst  is  generally 
very  great;  the  tongue  is  coated;  eructation  of  liquid  and  of  gas  is  very  com- 
mon and  the  breath  may  be  offensive ;  a  sensation  of  distention  and  pressure 
after  eating  is  common ;  there  may  be  epigastric  tenderness. 

None  of  these  symptoms  are  characteristic.  Vomiting,  however,  is  a  most 
important  diagnostic  symptom  and  a  very  common  one.  It  may  be  accom- 
plished wiih  the  greatest  ease,  or  may  be  very  exhausting  from  the  violent 
retching.  At  first  it  occurs  often  and  soon  after  eating,  but  as  the  dilatation 
increases  it  is  less  frequent  and  does  not  take  place  until  some  hours  after  a 
meal.  The  amount  of  material  vomited  may  be  enormous,  reaching  eight  or 
ten  pints  or  even  much  more  than  this  in  some  of  the  reported  cases.  Portions 
of  undigested  food  eaten  several  days  before  are  very  commonly  observed. 

If  the  vomited  material — which  is  always  in  a  fermented  state,  as  shown 
by  the  numerous  bubbles  of  gas — be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cylindrical  glass 
vessel,  it  will  separate  into  three  layers,  the  upper  brownish  and  frothy,  a 
much  thicker  middle  one  of  turbid  yellow-brown  or  dark-gray  fluid,  and  a 
lower  and  heterogenous  layer  largely  composed  of  solid  matter.  The  odor 
of  the  vomit  is  often  offensive  and  the  reaction  usually  acid.  Microscopical 
examination  shows  a  variety  of  moulds  and  bacteria,  together  with  the  yeast 
fungus  and  the  sarcina  ventriculi,  with  crystals  of  fatty  acids  and  remnants 
of  food  of  all  sorts. 

Hydrochloric  acid  may  be  absent  from,  or  diminished  in  amount  in  the 
vomit  in  cases  dependent  upon  carcinomatous  stenosis,  or  it  may  be  normal 
or  increased  in  other  cases.  The  great  degree  of  fermentation  leads  to  various 
products  of  decomposition,  among  them  lactic,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids,  alcohol, 
and  various  gases. 

Vomiting  is  not  always  present  in  dilatation.  So,  too,  the  vomited  matter 
does  not  always  have  the  peculiar  characteristics  described. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  although  the  secretory 
power  of  the  stomach  need  not  be  affected  in  dilatation,  and  the  character  of 
its  secretion  not  be  at  all  altered,  its  digestive  power  is  probably  inhibited  by 
the  presence  of  unabsorbed  peptones. 
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The  iodide-of-potash  test  shows  that  the  absorptive  power  of  the  stomach 
is  seriously  impaired,  aud  the  motor  power  of  the  organ  is  likewise  in  most 
eases  greatly  affected,  as  far  as  indicated  by  the  salol  test. 

Although  diarrhoea  sometimes  occurs,  constipation  is  a  symptom  nearly 
always  present,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  food  enters 
the  bowel.  The  urine  is  scanty  in  well-marked  cases  with  much  vomiting. 
Its  acidity  is  generally  diminished,  and  sometimes  the  reaction  is  persistently 
alkaline.     Acetone  and  diacetic  acid  may  be  present. 

The  nutrition  of  the  patient  varies  considerably.  In  mild  cases  it  may  be 
little  interfered  with,  but  as  the  disease  advances  ansemia,  weakness,  and 
emaciation  are  prone  to  develop  and  may  become  extreme  ;  the  skin  is  dry  and 
roughened,  and  marantic  oedema  may  appear.  The  spirits  are  depressed  and 
headache,  vertigo,  and  insomnia  are  common.  Coma  develops  in  rare  cases, 
and  it  appears  to  depend  upon  diacetsemia.  The  temperature  is  generally 
unaffected.    Palpitation  and  dyspnoea  sometimes  result  from  flatulent  distention. 

Kussmaul  was  the  first  to  describe  tetanoid  spasms  dependent  upon  gastric 
dilatation.  The  spasms  w^ere  seen  only  in  advanced  eases,  and  developed  after 
profuse  vomiting  or  the  employment  of  lavage.  They  sometimes  began  with 
painful  sensations  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  with  oppression  and  })ros- 
tration.  They  were  painful,  tonic,  and  appeared  in  the  flexors  of  the  foot, 
arm,  hand,  and  calf  and  in  the  abdominal  muscles.  Sometimes  they  were 
general.  The  pupils  were  contracted.  The  spasms  lasted  from  a  few 
minutes  to  a  few  days.  Occasionally  epileptiform  convulsions  with  uncon- 
sciousness occurred. 

Physical  examination  of  the  stomach  reveals  the  most  important  symptoms. 
If  the  abdominal  walls  be  thin  and  the  stomach  decidedly  dilated,  inspection 
usually  reveals  very  evident  bulging  of  the  left  hypochondriac,  epigastric,  a 
portion  of  the  right  hypochondriac,  and  a  portion  of  the  umbilical  regions. 
The  greatest  prominence  is  on  the  left  side,  and,  when  the  patient  is  standing, 
below  the  navel.  The  outline  of  the  stomach  can  sometimes  be  distinctly  seen. 
The  greater  curvature  in  such  a  case  runs  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  tenth 
rib  on  the  left  side  toward  the  pubis,  and  then  curves  up  again  to  the  right 
costal  margin,  while  the  lesser  curvature,  not  so  often  visible,  may  be  seen  a 
short  distance  below  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Artificial  distention  of  the  stomach 
in  the  manner  already  described  elsewhere  is  useful  in  bringing  into  view  the 
gastric  boundaries  if  these  were  not  previously  visible.  The  procedure  is  not 
always  successful,  either  because  the  pylorus  allows  the  gas  to  pass  out  or 
because  the  stomach  is  so  large  that  the  effervescent  powders  do  not  produce 
enough  gas  to  distend  it. 

In  cases  due  to  stenosis,  and  in  which  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
wall,  active  peristaltic  waves  may  occasionally  be  seen  traveling  over  the 
stomach  from  left  to  right.  Antiperistalsis  is  sometimes,  although  rarely, 
observed.  Pressing  or  striking  the  abdomen  with  the  hand  will  sometimes 
bring  the  movements  into  play  in  cases  where  they  do  not  otherwise  occur. 

Palpation  may  detect  a  pyloric  tumor  in  cases  of  dilatation  from  stenosis. 
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The  hand  perceives  peristaltic  movements  if  present,  even  although  they  can- 
not be  seen,  and  also  recognizes  a  peculiar  elastic  resistance  which  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  an  air-cushion.  Tjcube  recommended  that  a  stiif  sound 
be  introduced  in  cases  of  suspected  dilatation,  and  that  the  cud  of  it  be  felt  for 
througii  the  abdominal  walls.  He  stated  that  if  this  coidd  be  perceived  below 
the  umbilicus  dilatation  was  present.  The  })rocedure  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended ibr  the  reasons  explained  in  discussing  the  methods  of  examining  the 
stomach. 

Percussion  can  best  be  practised  after  the  stomach  has  been  artificially  dis- 
tended with  air  or  gas.  The  limits  of  the  organ  can  then  be  well  outlined  in 
many  cases.  Often,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
stomach  and  the  distended  transverse  colon.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  seek 
for  the  line  of  dulness  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  solid  and  liquid  gastric 
contents.  In  doing  this,  percussion  should  be  performed  when  the  patient  is  in 
the  upright  position.  A  line  of  dulness  will  be  noticed  in  the  dependent  portion 
and  marks  the  lower  boundary  of  the  stomach.  This  dulness,  however,  will 
shift  or  disappear  entirely  when  the  patient  is  recumbent.  Dulness  as  low  as 
or  lower  than  the  umbilicus  indicates  dilatation,  provided  there  can  be  excluded 
the  total  displacement  of  the  stomach  downward,  such  as  sometimes  occurs  in  sub- 
jects with  greatly  relaxed  abdomens.  To  bring  out  the  dulness  it  is  sometimes 
necessaiy  to  administer  to  the  patient  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  by  one 
of  the  methods  for  the  examination  of  the  stomach  already  described. 

Under  auscultation  may  be  first  mentioned  the  detection  of  the  distinctly 
splashing  sounds  frequent  in  dilated  stomachs.  The  patient  being  recumbent, 
the  whole  body  may  be  rapidly  shaken  or  the  gastric  region  given  a  series  of 
rather  forcible  and  sudden  impulses  with  the  hand.  In  this  way  a  loud  splash- 
ing can  often  be  heard  with  the  stethoscope,  or  in  other  cases  is  even  audible 
at  a  distance  from  the  body.  The  simple  presence  of  the  sound  is  not  diag- 
nostic, since  it  may  be  heard  in  the  healthy  stomach  immediately  after  a  large 
amount  of  liquid  has  been  swallowed  or  on  the  transverse  colon.  Dilatation, 
however,  may  be  diagnosed  if  the  sound  can  be  elicited  two  or  more  hours 
after  drinking,  and  if,  also,  siphoning  out  the  stomach  renders  the  sound  no 
longer  obtainable,  and  thus  shows  that  it  was  actually  produced  in  it  and  not 
in  the  colon.  A  fine,  sizzling  sound  can  often  be  distinguished  by  ausculting 
the  stomach.  It  is  accounted  for  by  the  fermentation  in  progress.  It  can  also 
be  heard  when  carbonic  dioxide  is  being  generated  after  eifervescing  })owders 
have  been  given.  The  transmitted  heart-sounds,  with  an  added  metallic 
quality,  are  sometimes  very  clearly  audible  over  a  dilated  stomach  filled  with 
air  or  gas.  It  is  often  useful  to  practice  auscultation  by  applying  a  stethoscope 
over  the  stomach  wdiile  an  assistant  performs  percussion  at  ])oints  advancing 
upwards  from  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  sudden  and  marked 
increase  in  the  force  and  clearness  of  the  transmitted  sound  may  be  noted  when 
the  true  gastric  area  is  reached.  The  development  of  the  metallic  percussion 
note,  as  employed  in  pneumo-thorax,  may  also  occasionally  be  employed  to  out- 
line the  organ. 
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Direct  mensuration  of  the  stomach  is  unsatisfactory.  A  stiif  sound  passed 
into  the  stomach  should  normally  enter  about  twenty-four  inches  from  the 
incisor  teeth,  while  in  cases  of  dilation  it  may  pass  in  as  far  as  twenty-eight 
inches.  The  fallacies  of  this  and  other  means  of  mensuration  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  discussing  the  methods  of  examining  the  stomach. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy  if  the  symptoms  detailed  are 
borne  in  mind  ;  but  often,  too,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible.  The  most. import- 
ant features  from  this  point  of  view  are  the  physical  signs  of  dilatation,  the 
character  of  the  matter  vomited,  and  the  information  as  to  the  delay  in  diges- 
tion obtained  by  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube.  Of  the  results  of  the  physical 
examination,  the  determination  of  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach  is  the  most 
important,  for  although  the  knowledge  of  this  does  not  always  indicate  the 
degree  of  dilation,  yet  when  this  border  is  below  the  umbilicus,  the  diagnosis 
of  dilatation  can  pretty  safely  be  made.  The  important  features  of  the  vomited 
matter  are  the  larsre  amount  of  it,  its  occurrence  some  considerable  time  after 
a  meal,  its  separation  into  three  layers,  and  the  evidence  of  fermentation.  The 
most  important  diagnostic  symptom  learned  from  lavage  is  the  evidence  of  delay 
in  the  digestion  of  food  and  of  loss  of  the  motor  power  of  the  stomach.  Thi 
is  shown  by  the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach  six  to  seven  hours  after  a 
meal,  by  which  time  it  ought  to  have  entered  the  intestine. 

Yet  none  of  these  symptoms  are  diagnostic  in  every  case,  and  great  care 
must  be  used  lest  they  mislead  by  their  occasional  absence,  or  by  their  doubtful 
import  when  present.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  early  stages 
of  gastrectasis  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  a  naturally  large  stomach  with 
chronic  gastritis  on  the  other.  So,  also,  functional  atony  of  the  gastric 
muscle,  existing  as  a  pure  neurosis,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  early 
stages  of  actual  dilatation. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  depends  largely  upon  the  cause 
of  the  condition.  In  cases  due  to  stenosis  from  malignant  disease  it  is  totally 
unfavorable,  although  there  may  be  periods  of  temporary  improvement,  the 
result  of  proper  treatment.  Cases  of  dilatation  from  stenosis  due  to  other 
causes  offer  a  very  favorable  prognosis  as  regards  duration  of  life,  but  perma- 
nent recovery  is  not  to  be  expected,  although  careful  treatment  will  make 
practicable  a  comparatively  comfortable  existence.  In  dilatation  not  depend- 
ent upon  stenosis  the  prognosis  is  more  favorable,  although  even  here  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  have  the  normal  tone  fully  restored  when  once  lost, 
and  to  see  the  patient's  stomach  return  to  the  normal  size  if  dilatation  has 
been  considerable  and  if  the  gastric  walls  have  undergone  serious  histological 
changes.  In  the  early  stages  of  this  class,  where  the  dilatation  is  but 
moderate,  permanent  and  complete  recovery  is  to  be  hoped  for.  In  cases 
which  fail  to  respond  to  treatment  death  at  last  occurs,  usually  from  a  pro- 
gressive  marasmus. 

Treatment. — The  most  important  method  of  treatment  of  gastrectasia  is 
lavage,  which  was  introduced  by  Kussmaul  in  1867.  This  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable as  a  palliative  measure  in  cases  due  to  stenosis  or  in  the  severer 
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instances  of  the  non-stenotic  class ;  and,  indeed,  in  nearly  every  case  of  what- 
ever degree  of  gravity  it  is  necessary.  By  the  use  of  lavage  the  burden  of 
the  irritating,  fermenting  gastric  contents  is  removed,  and  the  stomach  is  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  given  an  opportunity  to  recover  its  lost  tone  and  to  con- 
tract again.  Lavage,  systematically  employed,  gives  remarkable  results  in  the 
relief  of  the  distressing  symj)toms.  The  sensation  of  distention,  the  annoying 
vomiting,  and  the  evidences  of  dyspepsia  in  general,  with  many  of  the  symptoms 
attending  them,  are  removed  by  the  treatment;  while  the  stomach  frequently 
diminishes  in  size  with  great  rapidity,  food  can  be  readily  taken  and  better 
digested  and  absorbed,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  often  improves 
remarkably. 

Lavage  is  best  done  by  siphoning.  A  piece  of  flexible  tubing,  three  or 
more  feet  in  length  and  with  a  funnel  attached,  should  be  connected  with  an 
ordinary  stomach-tube.  The  total  length  of  the  apparatus  should  be  about 
six  feet.  Whatever  contents  are  present  in  the  stomach  may  be  removed 
through  this,  and  then  about  a  pint  of  tepid  water  allowed  to  run  in.  The 
funnel  is  then  depressed  and  the  liquid  siphoned  out,  and  this  process  is 
repeated  until  the  water  comes  away  clear  or  nearly  so.  If  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tube,  the  stomach  is  not  roused  to  contraction  so  that  on 
lowering  the  funnel  the  contents  are  discharged,  it  is  necessary  to  pour  in 
warm  water  nntil  the  stomach  is  fairly  distended,  when  siphonage  may  readily 
be  started.  Sometimes  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  is  pre- 
ferable to  simple  warm  water,  on  account  of  its  solvent  action  upon  the  mucus. 
To  check  the  fermentation  some  mild  and  harmless  antiseptic  solution,  as  one 
of  salicylic  acid  of  ^  per  cent,  strength,  may  be  employed  as  the  last  washing 
of  the  operation. 

Lavage  should  be  done  once  a  day  or  occasionally  not  so  often  as  this.  An 
hour  as  far  removed  as  practicable  from  that  of  the  ingestion  of  food  should 
be  selected,  in  order  that  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  the  meal  maybe  inter- 
fered with  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  well  to  perform  the  operation  either 
before  breakfast  or  half  an  hour  before  the  midday  meal.  The  patient  can 
usually  learn  after  a  'few  trials  to  wash  out  his  own  stomach. 

There  are  certain  olyections  to  the  employment  of  lavage.  Sometimes  the 
operation  is  so  distressing  to  the  patient  that  it  has  to  be  abandoned.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  tube  should  be  inserted  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  and 
recent  haemorrhage  or  the  presence  of  aortic  aneurism  is  an  absolute  contra- 
indication. 

Equally  important  with  lavage  is  the  careful  regulation  of  the  diet.  Food 
should  be  of  the  most  digestible  nature  and  taken  in  small  quantities  only,  and 
should  consist  of  articles  which  do  not  readily  ferment.  It  is  very  necessary 
that  as  little  liquid  as  possible  be  ingested,  since  this  remains  in  the  stomacii 
without  being  absorbed.  Alcohol  is  to  be  avoided  unless  really  indicated,  and 
so,  also,  are  starches,  sugar,  and  fat  in  more  than  small  amounts.  Peptonized 
meat  preparations  are  often  of  great  value.  Nutritive  enemata  or  peptone 
suppositories  are  useful  in  some  cases. 
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Measures  must  also  be  taken  to  increase  the  muscular  power  of  the  stomach 
as  far  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  strychnine  is  indicated,  and  much  may  be 
expected  from  it  in  cases  not  too  far  advanced.  It  is  best  given  hypodermically 
in  cautiously  increasing  doses.  Faradization  of  the  stomach  may  increase  its 
muscular  power  and  hasten  the  passage  of  its  contents  into  the  intestine.  The 
effects  of  massage  are  siinilar,  although  it  acts  principally  by  mechanically  forc- 
ing the  food  through  the  pylorus. 

In  suitable  cases  fermentation  can  sometimes  be  checked  and  digestion  aided 
by  the  administration  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Other  remedies,  as  creasote, 
carbolic  acid,  naphthalin,  salicylic  acid,  thymol,  and  allied  substances  are 
also  at  times  of  value.  Carlsbad  water  has  been  advocated  to  relieve  the 
constipation  which  so  usually  attends  and  reflexly  to  increase  the  peristalsis 
of  the  stomach. 

Forcible  dilatation  of  the  pylorus  narrowed  by  cicatricial  contraction  has 
been  recommended  by  Loretta,  and  a  number  of  cases  have  been  very  greatly 
benefited  by  it,  although  the  operation  is  a  serious  one  and  the  mortality  high. 
Resection  of  the  pylorus  has  been  done  in  this  and  in  cancerous  stenosis. 
Other  operative  procedures  have  been  proposed  and  performed,  but  their  con- 
sideration belongs  rather  to  works  upon  surgical  subjects. 

Acute  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach. 

This  is  a  rare  condition,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  largely  theoretical  and 
of  which  only  a  few  cases  have  been  described.  The  rapid  ingestion  of  enor- 
mous quantities  of  liquid  or  solid  substance,  injuries  of  the  abdomen,  and 
convalescence  from  acute  fevers  are  assigned  as  causes.  The  evidence  of  ex- 
treme paralytic  dilatation  comes  on  rapidly.  The  condition  has  appeared  in 
some  cases  to  be,  so  to  speak,  an  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  dilatation  which 
has  previously  given  few,  if  any,  evidences  of  its  existence.  The  symp- 
toms are  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  the  absence  of  vomiting  or  its  cessa- 
tion if  previously  present,  and  great  tympanitic  distention  of  the  stomach. 
The  prognosis  is  grave  and  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  primary 
disease. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  with 
a  tube,  with  such  subsequent  measures  as  are  called  for  by  the  causal  con- 
ditions. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  Stomach. 

Etiology. — Haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  (hsematemesis ;  gastrorrhagia) 
is  a  symptom  of  so  much  importance,  and  one  which  may  be  produced  in  so 
many  and  so  diverse  ways,  that  a  separate  review  of  the  subject  is  desirable. 
Among  the  causes  to  be  mentioned  are  the  following  : 

(1)  Traumata  of  Various  kinds,  Mechanical,  Chemical,  or  Thermal. — 
Blows  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  penetrating  wounds  of  the  viscus,  rarely 
the  use  of  a  stiff  stomach-tube  or  of  the  stomach-pump,  sharp-pointed  foreign 
bodies  which  have  been  swallowed,  are  instances  of  mechanical  causes  of 
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trauma.     Hot  liquids  and  corrosive  poisons,  whether  acid  or  alkaline,  or  of 
other  nature,  form  thermal  and  chemical  causes. 

(2)  Ulceraiion  of  the  Gastric  Wdll. — In  this  category  belong  cancer,  the 
peptic,  tubercular  and  typhoid  ulcers,  hirmorrhagic  erosions,  phlegmonous  gas- 
tritis and  the  penetration  of  an  abscess  from  without  through  the  wall  of  the 
stomach.  By  far  the  commonest  causes  among  these  are  ulcer  and  cancer,  the 
former  tending  to  produce  profuse  luemorrhage,  and  the  latter  repeated  smaller 
ones.  Ulcer  may  also  in  rare  cases  cause  liEemorrhage  by  eating  into  the  heart 
or  the  large  vessels. 

(3)  Diseases  of  the  Vessels  of  the  Wall  of  the  Stomach. — Fatty,  amyloid,  and 
atheromatous  changes  of  the  gastric  vessels  and  also  a  varicose  condition  of  the 
veins  are  to  be  mentioned  here.  Miliary  aneurisms  have  been  the  cause  of  fatal 
haemorrhage  in  some  instances. 

(4)  Active  Congestion. — Haemorrhage  is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  seen 
in  severe,  simple  acute  gastritis.  Vicarious  menstruation  by  the  way  of  the 
stomach  is  to  be  included  here,  as  are  also  the  reported  cases  of  hsemateraesis 
substituting  a  hsemorrhoidal  flux.     Both  of  these  are  certainly  very  unusual, 

(5)  Passive  Congestion. — A  very  frequent  cause  of  this  venous  stasis  and 
of  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  is  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Next  to  ulcer  and 
cancer,  it  ranks  as  the  most  frequent  causal  condition.  In  a  similar  manner 
venous  obstruction  may  follow  pylephlebitis,  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon  the 
portal  vein  or  upon  its  branches  within  the  liver,  pressure  of  distended  bile- 
capillaries  upon  the  smaller  blood-vessels  within  the  liver,  and  pigment-emboli 
resulting  from  melanaemia.  Chronic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  produce 
passive  congestion  of  the  stomach  secondarily.  Violent  attempts  at  vomiting 
and  the  expulsive  efforts  of  parturition  may  produce  gastric  haemorrhage  in  the 
same  Avay.  Passive  congestion  is  the  cause  in  many  instances  of  the  varicose 
condition  of  the  gastric  veins  already  referred  to. 

(6)  Acute  Infectious  Diseases. — The  manner  in  wdiich  these  produce  haemor- 
rhage is  not  understood.  Among  those  in  which  it  occurs  with  more  or  less 
frequency  may  be  mentioned  yellow  fever,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina, 
relapsing  fever,  malaria,  typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  diphtheria,  and 
erysipelas.  Haemorrhage  in  most  of  these  diseases  is  not  common,  and  only 
occurs  when  there  is  evidence  of  the  dissolution  of  blood  in  the  system.  The 
haematemesis  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  may  be  included  here,  as  perhaps  also  can 
that  of  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  newly-born,  described  by  Buhl. 

(7)  Other  Constitutional  Diseases  and  Diseases  of  the  Blood. — Here  are  to  be 
included  haemophilia,  purpura,  scurvy,  chlorosis,  pernicious  anaemia,  leukaemia, 
splenic  anaemia,  lymphatic  anaemia,  cholaemia. 

(8)  Nervous  Affectioiis. — Hysteria,  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane,  epi- 
lepsy, and  tubercular  meningitis  may  be  attended  by  haemorrhage  in  some  cases. 

(9)  Idiopathic  Hcemorrhages. — Here  may  be  included  the  cases  described 
by  Flint  in  which  haemorrhage  of  the  stomach  occurs  just  as  it  does  from  the 
nose,  without  any  discoverable  cause  and  neither  followed  nor  preceded  by  any 
morbid  condition. 
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(10)  Blood  from  Without  the  Stomach. — Sometimes  the  blood  does  not  come 
originally  from  the  stomach,  (gastrorrhagia),  but  enters  it  from  without,  and  is 
then  vomited.  Thus  it  may  come  from  the  nose,  lungs  or  pharynx  and  have 
been  swallowed,  or  may  have  entered  the  stomach  from  a  duodenal  ulcer,  a 
typhoid  ulcer  high  in  the  small  intestine  or  from  the  oesophagus,  as  in  the  case 
of  rupture  of  varicose  veins  in  the  latter.  The  frequency  with  which,  partic- 
ularly in  children,  the  blood,  in  cases  of  post-nasal  haemorrhage,  flows  down 
the  oesophagus  and  is  subsequently  vomited  renders  this  source  of  hsematemesis 
especially  worthy  of  note.  In  the  case  of  children  it  may  have  come  originally 
from  the  mother's  breast  in  the  process  of  nursing.  The  entrance  of  blood 
from  the  heart  through  a  perforating  gastric  ulcer,  already  alluded  to,  and  the 
bursting  of  an  aneurism  into  the  stomach  are  properly  included  here. 

(11)  Meloena  Neonatorum. — In  this  disease  blood  may  be  vomited  as  well  as 
passed  from  the  bowel.  It  occupies  an  uncertain  position  among  the  forms  of 
hsemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  Some  of  the  cases  dejiend  upon  ulcer  and  others 
on  haemophilia,  but  the  nature  of  still  others  is  uncertain. 

Pathology. — This  is  most  varied,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause. 
The  search  for  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage  is  often  difficult.  In  ulcer  and 
cancer  the  lesion  is  easily  found,  but  in  haemorrhage  from  miliary  aneurism  it 
readily  escapes  notice.  In  the  case  of  haemorrhage  due  to  portal  obstruction 
the  source  of  the  bleeding  cannot  usually  be  discovered. 

Symptomatology. — Cases  of  slight  haemorrhage  may  readily  present  no 
symptoms,  since  the  blood  is  entirely  digested,  and  is  therefore  neither  vomited 
nor  passed  in  the  stools.  In  instances  of  more  abundant  bleeding  there  are 
black  passages,  either  hard  or  soft,  and  often  of  a  very  offensive  odor.  This 
has  been  sufficiently  described  in  considering  Ulcer  and  Cancer.  Sometimes 
the  stomach  is  so  full  of  blood  that  a  veritable  cast  of  the  organ  is  produced 
which  may  weigh  several  pounds. 

With  profuse  gastric  haemorrhage  there  are,  of  course,  the  symptoms  of 
sudden  profound  anaemia,  and  the  patient  may  even  die  before  any  blood 
appears  either  in  the  vomit  or  in  the  stool. 

Diagnosis. — Not  only  is  the  source  of  the  blood  to  be  determined,  but  also 
the  cause  of  the  haemorrhage  whenever  possible.  In  cases  of  haematemesis  it 
is,  as  a  rule,  easy  to  determine  by  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  that 
the  colored  material  is  really  blood.  That  the  blood  is  actually  vomited  is  also 
generally  clearly  apparent  if  the  patient  has  been  seen  in  an  attack  or  soon 
afterward.  In  doubtful  cases  haemoptysis  and  haematemesis  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  follows  : 

In  haematemesis  there  are  usually  symptoms  of  gastric  or  hepatic  disorder 
or  of  some  of  the  other  causes  already  mentioned ;  whereas  in  haemoptysis  there 
are  generally  evidences  of  actual  pulmonary  disease  or  of  severe  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  lung  from  heart  disease. 

In  haematemesis  the  blood  is  evidently  vomited  and  there  is  no  cough,  ex- 
cept as  a  secondary  symptom.  The  blood  is  bright  red  if  vomited  immediately 
after  entering  the  stomach  ;  otherwise  it  is  clotted  and  mixed  with  portions  of 
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food,  and  is  often  of  acid  reaction.  In  liajmoptysis,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hlood  is  coughed  up.  It  is  bright  red,  alkaline,  frothy,  little  if  at  all  clotted, 
and  often  mixed  with  mucus  or  pus.  There  is  no  vomiting,  or  it  immediately 
follows  the  coughing. 

In  haMuatemesis  the  attack  may  be  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  fulness  in 
the  stomach,  nausea,  and  perhaps  faintness  and  dizziness;  whereas  in  htemopty- 
sis  there  generally  occurs  a  sensation  of  tickling  in  the  throat  before  the  blood 
starts. 

After  an  attack  of  haemateniesis  there  will  probably  be  evidences  of  blood 
in  the  passages  from  the  bowels ;  whereas  in  hsemoptysis  cough  and  slightly 
blood-streaked  expectoration  persist  after  the  attack  is  over. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  exact  cause  of  a  gastric  haemorrhage  is  more  difficult. 
Whether  blood  in  the  stools  has  its  origin  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  intestine 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  attendant  symptoms,  and  not  always  then. 
The  respective  characters  of  blood  vomited  in  ulcer  and  in  cancer  have  already 
been  described.  Inspection  of  the  nose  and  throat  and,  in  the  case  of  infants, 
of  the  mother's  breast  will  often  determine  whether  the  blood  has  been  swal- 
lowed and  then  vomited.  Sometimes  hysterical  subjects  or  malingerers  swal- 
low the  blood  of  an  animal  and  then  vomit  it  under  the  influence  of  emetics. 
Careful  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  case  generally  reveals  the  deception. 

Profuse  haemorrhage  may  occin-  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  pernicious  ansemia,  splenic  anremia,  leukaemia,  and  aneurism.  In  these 
conditions,  as  in  haemorrhage  from  any  other  of  the  causes  mentioned,  only  the 
general  clinical  history  and  concomitant  symptoms  can  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — Haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  is  rarely  immediately  fatal, 
except  in  cases  of  aneurism.  Ulcer,  as  already  stated,  may  occasionally  prove 
fatal  by  haemorrhage,  and  hepatic  cirrhosis  does  so  with  relative  frequency. 
The  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer  and  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  sometimes  tem- 
porarily relieved  by  a  haemorrhage,  yet  the  state  of  the  patient  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  improved. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Stomach. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  stomach  (Hypertrophy  of  the  gastric  walls ;  Chronic 
interstitial  gastritis ;  Fibroid  induration  of  the  stomach)  has  already  been 
described  as  one  of  the  later  stages  of  chronic  gastritis.  It  would  seem  occa- 
sionally to  arise  independently  of  this.  It  is  characterized  by  very  great 
increase  in  thickness  of  all  or  part  of  the  gastric  wall.  It  is  a  rare  disease, 
commoner  in  women  than  in  men,  and  occurring  usually  in  middle  age. 

The  causes  are  not  clearly  understood.  Excessive  use  of  alcohol  is  fre- 
quently assigned  as  one  of  them,  but  it  is  not  certain  with  how  great  reason  ; 
since  in  some  instances  reported  there  had  been  no  use  of  alcohf>l  whatever. 
The  cicatrization  of  a  gastric  ulcer  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  starting-point 
of  the  disease  in  some  instances.  Trauma  received  in  the  region  of  the  epi- 
gastrium has  also  been  assigned  as  a  cause. 

The  stomach  is  sometimes  very  greatly  contracted,  and  holds  but  a  few 
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ounces  of  liquid.  Such  excessive  contraction,  however,  is  not  usual,  and  the 
organ  may  be  normal  in  size  or  even  dilated.  In  the  latter  case  the  cirrhosis 
has  been  only  partial.  The  walls  of  the  stomach  are  greatly  thickened  and 
are  rigid  when  incised.  The  thickness  may  measure  even  an  inch  or  more. 
Microscopically,  there  is  found  a  very  great  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue 
in  the  submucous  layer,  great  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  hyper- 
trophy also  of  the  nuiscularis  mucosae.  The  mucous  membrane  may  be  normal, 
but  is  oftener  more  or  less  atrophied.  In  the  case  reported  by  Marcy  and  Grif- 
fith there  was  a  new  formation  of  smooth  muscular  fibre  not  only  in  the  mus- 
cular layer,  but  in  the  submucous  layer  as  well. 

The  symptoms  are  not  at  all  characteristic,  and  sometimes  there  are  none. 
In  general  there  are  the  evidences  of  chronic  indigestion,  such  as  vomiting, 
oppression,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  like.  Gastralgia  is  sometimes  marked.  In 
other  instances  the  symptoms  of  pernicious  anremia  have  been  reported,  and 
quite  frequently  the  disease  has  simulated  cancer  of  the  stomach.  A  tumor  may 
occasionally  be  detected  in  the  epigastrium.  The  introduction  of  the  stomach- 
tube  and  the  observation  of  the  short  distance  to  which  it  enters,  and  the  results 
of  an  eflFort  to  fill  the  stomach  with  water,  may  sometimes  aid  in  the  diagnosis 
where  the  organ  is  nmch  contracted.  It  is,  however,  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  disease  from  cancer  in  many  cases. 

The  prognosis  is  entirely  unfavorable,  and  the  treatment  is  symptomatic. 

Hypertrophic  Stenosis  of  the  Pylorus. 

Hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  has  been  referred  to  among  the  causes 
of  dilatation.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  cancer,  but  cases  have  been  described 
(notably  by  Lebert)  in  which  it  seems  to  arise  as  an  independent  affection. 
In  such  instances  either  one  or  all  of  the  layers  of  the  gastric  wall  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  pylorus  are  hypertrophied.  Where  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  wall  is  involved  the  case  is  practically  one  of  localized  cirrhosis  of  the 
stomach. 

The  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment  have  already  been  discussed  in 
considering;  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach. 

Atrophy  of  the  Gastric  Mucous  Membrane. 

Atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  the 
final  stage  of  chronic  gastritis.  It  may  also  be  secondary  to  cancer  and 
cirrhosis  of  the  stomach.  A  number  of  writers,  however,  consider  that  it  may 
arise  entirely  independently  of  these,  and  that  it  then  constitutes  a  distinct 
affection.  The  macroscopic  and  microscopic  appearances  have  been  already 
sufficiently  described  under  Chronic  Gastritis. 

A  close  relation  sometimes  exists  between  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  and  pernicious  anaemia,  and  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  this 
organic  change  was  attended  by  all  the  symptoms  of  pernicious  anaemia,  with 
the  addition  of  the  evidences  of  entire  inability  of  the  stomach  to  digest  the 
food  which  entered  it.    Upon  this  combination  of  profound  anaemia  and  diges- 
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tive  disturbance  the  diagnosis  of  such  cases  may  be  made.  Often,  however, 
the  digestive  disturbances  are  not  so  well  marked  and  a  diagnosis  is  impos- 
sible. 

The  prognosis  is  absolutely  unfavorable,  and  the  treatment  should  be  that 
which  is  recommended  for  the  later  stages  of  chronic  gastritis. 

Gastromalacia. 

This  is  a  subject  which  formerly  received  much  greater  attention  than  it 
deserved  and  than  is  now  allotted  to  it.  It  is  at  present  generally  admitted 
that  nearly  every,  if  not  every,  case  of  gastromalacia  consists  simply  of  post- 
mortem digestion  of  portions  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  or  at  least  of 
digestion  of  portions  which  before  death  had  sustained  some  severe  anatomical 
lesion,  such,  for  example,  as  extensive  hsemorrhagic  infiltration. 

Rupture  op  the  Stomach. 

Rupture  of  a  previously  healthy  stomach  may  occur  as  the  result  of  a 
severe  injury  to  the  abdomen.  It  has  also  been  claimed,  but  not  proved,  that 
a  healthy  stomach  may  rupture  from  over-distention  with  food  or  gas,  but 
most  of  such  cases  reported  are  probably  instances  of  perforation  of  an  ulcer. 
Rupture  secondary  to  other  lesions  has  already  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in 
various  preceding  sections. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

By  WILLIAM  PEPPER. 


Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  affections  of  various  parts  of  the  intestine  are 
much  alike  in  their  causes  and  symptoms  and  since,  as  a  rule,  it  is  but  seldom 
that  only  one  section  of  the  enteric  tract  is  involved  at  a  time,  bnt  rather  that 
more  or  less  of  the  whole  tube  is  aifected,  it  seems  better  to  avoid  a  too  narrow 
subdivision  into  diseases  of  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  ileum,  and  so-forth,  and  to 
consider,  as  far  as  possible,  the  disoixlers  of  the  tube  as  a  wliole. 

Acute  Catarrhal  Enteritis. 

Definition. — An  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  more  or  less  of  the  large 
and  small  intestine. 

Synonyms. — Acute  diarrhoea  ;  Acute  intestinal  catarrh  ;  Acute  ileo-colitis. 

Etiology. — The  affection  is  an  exceedingly  frequent  one,  and  varies 
greatly  both  in  its  cause  and  in  its  intensity.  It  may  arise  either  primarily  or 
secondarily  in  the  course  of  other  affections.  Among  predisposing  causes  of 
the  primary  form,  the  period  of  the  year  occupies  a  prominent  place,  the 
affection  being  far  more  frecpient  in  the  hot  season.  Tiie  disease  is  fur  njore 
common  in  children,  and  especially  in  those  two  years  old  and  younger.  Pre- 
vious attacks  render  the  subject  liable  to  succeeding  ones.  There  is  also  often 
shown  a  peculiar  and  very  marked  individual  susceptibility  to  diarrhoea  in 
persons  otherwise  entirely  well.  Insufficient  clothing,  sedentary  or  confining 
occupation,  and  debility  of  constitution  likewise  act  as  predisposing  causes. 

Among  the  exciting  causes,  by  far  the  most  frequent  are  atmospheric  influ- 
ences and  the  ingestion  of  food  which  is  improper  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
A  sudden  fall  in  temperature,  if  the  body  be  not  properly  protected  ;  exposure 
to  drafts;  chilling  of  the  surface  after  profuse  perspiration,  often  induce  diar- 
rhoea. In  regard  to  food,  the  amount  may  be  too  great  and  may  act  as  an 
offending  body  and  excite  the  inflammation.  In  other  oases  certain  articles  of 
diet  produce  the  affection,  although  these  vary  with  different  individuals.  Often 
poisonous  decomposition-changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  food  before  in- 
gestion act  as  the  exciting  cause,  producing  in  this  way  a  toxic  enteritis. 

Impurities  in  drinking-water  may  give  rise  to  epidemics  of  enteritis.  Very 
often  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  drinking-water,  as  experienced  by  trav- 
ellers, induces  a  diarrhoea,  although  the  water,  as  a  rule,  may  be  harmless  to  those 
accustomed  to  it.    Unripe  fruit  is  another  cause  of  epidemics  of  diarrhoea. 
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Organic  toxic  substances  other  than  those  of  decomposed  food,  and  such 
inorganic  poisons  as  arsenic,  acids  and  alkalies,  mercury,  antimony  and  drastic 
drugs,  may  produce  diarrluea.  The  inhalation  of  air  rendered  impure  by  em- 
anations from  sewers  or  from  dissecting-rooms  ap})ears  often  to  induce  it. 

Trauma  may  rarely  occasion  enteritis,  as,  for  example,  by  blows  on  the 
abdomen,  foreign  bodies,  intestinal  concretions,  intestinal  worms,  and  the  irri- 
tation of  hardened  faecal  masses  in  prolonged  constipation. 

Intestinal  catarrh  sometimes  occurs  epidemically,  preceding  outbreaks  of 
cholera  or  dysentery.  Alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  intestinal  secre- 
tions may  produce  enteritis.  Thus,  the  absence  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  often 
attended  by  a  fatty  diarrhoea,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  amount  of 
bile  may  be  followed  by  a  similar  result. 

Nervous  influences  may  produce  diarrhoea,  but  this  will  be  referred  to  sepa- 
rately, as  it  is  hardly  a  catarrhal  process. 

Secondary  catarrhal  enteritis  may  develop  as  the  result  of  the  extension  of 
inflammation  from  the  stomach,  from  a  cancerous  or  tubercular  ulceration  of 
the  intestine,  from  an  invagination,  hernia,  or  peritonitis,  or  in  the  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  lower  bowel  as  an  extension  from  gonorrhoeal  vaginitis 
or  eczema  of  the  anus.  It  may  also  occur  in  the  course  of  infectious  diseases, 
as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  tuberculosis,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  dysen- 
tery, pneumonia,  pyaemia,  and  malaria.  It  may  attend  also  chronic  cachectic 
diseases  in  general,  as  cancer,  phthisis,  nephritis,  anaemia,  and  Addison's  disease. 
Circulatory  disturbances,  especially  those  involving  the  portal  circulation,  are 
active  causes  of  secondary  enteritis.  Such  may  arise  as  the  result  of  disease  of 
the  heart  or  lungs,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  disease  of  the  portal  vein,  or  pressure 
on  this  or  the  mesenteric  veins  by  tumors. 

Extensive  burns  of  the  skin  may  produce  a  secondary  catarrhal  enteritis  in 
a  manner  not  understood. 

Pathology. — In  many  instances  in  which  there  have  been  very  marked 
symptoms  during  life  post-mortem  examination  shows  none  of  the  appearances 
which  are  generally  assumed  as  characteristic  of  catarrhal  inflammation — viz. 
swelling,  redness,  and  increased  secretion.  In  such  cases  the  characteristic 
pathological  appearances  were  probably  present  during  life,  but  disappeared 
when  death  occurred. 

If  the  anatomical  changes  are  well  marked,  there  is  found  decided  redness 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  most  profuse  at  the  tips  of  the  villi  and  on 
the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  sometimes  diffusely  and  uniformly 
spread,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  patches  or  streaks  or  is  arborescent.  Haemor- 
rhagic  spots  are  visible  ;  oftener,  however,  the  mucous  membrane  is  rather  pale 
than  injected  and  is  covered  with  mucus.  There  are  also  present  decided 
swelling  and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  usually,  to  some  degree, 
of  the  submucosa  as  well.  This  swelling  is  the  result  of  an  inflammatory 
oedema  rather  than  of  a  cellular  infiltration,  although  there  is  some  increase  of 
connective-tissue  cells.  The  solitarv  and  ascminated  g-lands  are  enlaro;ed  and 
more  prominent  than  normal,  appearing  often  as  gray  translucent  granulations 
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surrounded  by  an  areola  of  congested  blood-vessels.  Sometimes  small  erosions 
are  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  follicles,  and  rarely  more  extensive  uk^eration  in 
the  surrounding  mucous  membrane  may  accompany  the  catarrhal  process. 

The  muscular  and  serous  layers  of  the  intestinal  wall  are  generally  unin- 
volved,  although  sometimes  here  and  there  hypersemic.  The  mesenteric  glands 
are  nearly  always  enlarged  and  hypersemic. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  not  only  vary  greatly  in  intensity,  but 
necessarily  differ  according  to  the  portion  of  the  enteric  tract  chiefly  involved. 
For  example,  the  evidences  of  duodenitis  and  of  typhlitis  are  widely  different. 
The  symptoms  here  described  apply  particularly  to  the  commonest  form  of 
enteritis — viz.  ileo-colitis. 

Diarrhoea  is  nearly  always  the  most  characteristic  symptom.  The  stools 
are  watery,  or  sometimes  like  thin  mush,  and  vary  in  number  from  tw^o  or  three 
up  to  twenty  or  many  more  in  twenty-four  houi-s.  The  amount  of  material 
passed  often  appears  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  food  ingested.  This  is 
a  proof  that  there  is  not  only  a  hurrying  along  of  the  intestinal  contents  by 
increased  peristalsis,  but  that  a  large  amount  of  fluid  is  actually  added  to  them 
by  transudation  from  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane.  The  appearance  of  the 
passages  varies  greatly.  The  color  ranges  from  brown  to  yellow,  green,  black, 
gray,  and  nearly  white,  its  depth  depending  upon  the  amount  of  bile  present. 
Considerable  mucus,  often  tinged  with  bile,  may  be  visible,  or  small  quajitities 
of  blood  may  be  present.  Portions  of  undigested  food  may  be  passed.  Some- 
times the  stools  are  foamy  and  very  ill-smelling,  and  in  other  cases  nearly 
destitute  of  fsecal  odor.  In  very  severe  cases  they  may  much  resemble  the 
serous,  rice-water  discharges  of  cholera. 

The  reaction  of  the  passages  is  generally  alkaline.  Microscopically,  there 
are  found  epithelial  cells,  round  cells,  occasional  red  blood-corpuscles,  innum- 
erable bacteria,  Charcot's  crystals,  and  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  neutral 
phosphate  of  lime,  ammouio-magnesium  phosphate,  cholesterin  and  the  fatty 
acids. 

Sometimes  diarrhoea  is  the  only  symptom  of  enteritis.  As  a  rule,  however, 
other  evidences  of  the  disease  appear.  Abdominal  pain  of  a  colicky  nature  is 
generally  present.  It  is  often  worse  just  before  an  evacuation  and  is  frequently 
relieved  by  firm  pressure  upon  the  abdomen.  A  tendency  to  straining  indi- 
cates decided  involvement  of  the  colon.  The  abdomen  is  often  tympanitic,  and 
sometimes  greatly  so,  and  there  may  arise  therefrom  decided  interference  with 
respiration.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  may  be  produced  in  the  same  way.  Bor- 
borygmi  are  frequent  as  the  result  of  the  rapid  motion  of  the  mingled  liquid 
and  gas,  and  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine  may  be  visible  or  can 
be  palpated  through  the  abdominal  walls.  Appetite  is  impaired  or  lost,  but 
sometimes  entirely  preserved,  the  tongue  is  coated  and  somewhat  dry  and 
thirst  is  nearly  always  increased.  The  temperature  may  be  elevated  somewhat 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  intestinal  lesions,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  incon- 
siderably so.  High  continued  fever  or  sudden  elevations  of  temperature  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  indicate  the  presence  of  some  complication.    The  urine  is 
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much  (liinini.>^ho(l  in  (luantity  and  is  high-colored  and  full  of  urates,  and  tube- 
casts  are  occasionally  seen  in  it.     Delirium  may  occur,  especially  in  chiklivu. 

Symptoms  of  collapse  may  develop  \vhen  the  attack  has  been  very  severe. 
This  is  especially  true  of  children  and  of  aged  persons  or  when  the  abdominal 
pain  is  very  intense. 

As  already  stated,  the  symptoms  described  are  those  most  commonly 
observed,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  majority  ol'  attacks  of  enteritis.  In 
case  of  the  localization  of  the  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  tlic  intestine 
other  symptoms  may  appear.  Duodenitis  is  usually  associated  with  gastritis. 
The  occurrence  of  jaundice  combined  with  gastric  symptoms  points  toward  its 
existence,  as  do  dull  ])ain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  A 
positive  diagnosis,  however,  can  hardly  be  made. 

Jejuuitis  and  ileitis  almost  always  exist  together.  They  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  during  life.  Although  they  are  nearly  always 
combined  with  iuHammation  of  the  colon,  yet  they  may  occasionally  exist 
alone.  In  such  cases  diarrhoea  is  usually  less,  and  may  not  occur  at  all,  since, 
in  the  absetice  of  increased  peristalsis  of  the  colon,  there  will  probably  be  time 
enough  for  resorption  of  the  excess  of  fluid  to  take  place.  There  will,  however, 
be  colicky  pain  in  the  abdomen,  while  the  presence  of  undigested  food  and  of 
unaltered  bile  in  the  stools  is  a  further  indication  of  involvement  of  the  small 
intestine. 

Acute  catarrhal  colitis,  occurring  alone,  is  unusual,  since  the  ileum  is  nearly 
always  likewise  involved.  It  cannot  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from  ileo- 
colitis. Pain  is  often  entirely  absent,  or,  if  present,  may  be  very  intense,  but 
it  is  not  so  colicky.  Mucus  is  more  abundant,  and  the  stools  are  uniform  in 
consistence  and  without  undigested  food. 

Inflammation  limited  to  the  ctecum  or  appendix  is  not  uncommon.  The 
symptoms  differ  from  those  described,  and  will  be  detailed  in  a  separate 
section. 

Catarrhal  proctitis  exhibits  very  frequent  stools  with  a  constant  desire  to 
evacuate  the  bowels,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  straining,  and  preceded  or 
attended  by  pain  in  the  left  iliac  region.  There  is  tenderness  on  pressure  in 
this  locality,  and  a  sensation  of  burning  in  the  rectum.  There  is  also  a  large 
amount  of  mucus  in  the  stools,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  blood.  Direct  ex- 
amination commonly  shows  spasmodic  twitching  and  contraction  of  the  anus, 
and  pain  on  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  rectum.  After  the  disease 
has  existed  for  a  short  time,  a  degree  of  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  develops, 
and  fluid  is  constantly  discharged  in  small  amount.  Prolapse  of  the  rectum 
is  liable  to  occur. 

Complications. — The  symptoms  of  acute  gastritis  are  very  frequently  com- 
bined with  those  of  acute  enteritis.  The  various  diseases  to  which  enteritis  is 
often  secondary  may  be  considered  as  complications  as  well. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  usual  form  of  enteritis — viz.  ileo-colitis — 
is  generally  easy.  If  fever  persists  for  several  days,  the  suspicion  of  the  pres- 
ence of  typhoid  fever  arises;  and  the  discovery  of  rose-colored  spots,  with  the 
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presence  of  other  characteristic  symptoms,  renders  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter 
aflPection  certain. 

In  times  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  milder  cases  of  this  disease  and  those  of  severe  catarrhal  enteritis. 
In  such  instances  there  should  be  made  a  bacteriological  study  of  the  stools  in 
the  search  for  the  comma  bacillus. 

Catarrhal  ileo-colitis  is  distinguished  from  dysentery  by  the  presence  of 
large  watery  stools  and  the  absence  of  any  considerable  degree  of  tenesmus. 
Peritonitis  has  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness,  but  these  are  much  greater  than 
in  intestinal  catarrh,  and  the  disease  is  attended  by  constipation.  Enteralgia 
exhibits  constipation  and  no  evidence  of  disturbance  of  digestion,  while  there 
are  other  nervous  symptoms  present.  In  rheumatism  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  the  pain  is  superficial  and  made  worse  by  pressure  and  movements  of 
the  body. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  almost  always  good,  except  in  the  most 
severe  cases  and  in  the  very  young  or  very  old  or  in  those  already  much  debil- 
itated by  other  diseases.  There  is  also  the  danger  of  the  disease  becoming 
chronic. 

The  attack  lasts  one  or  two  days,  or  may  occasionally  persist  for  a  week 
with  varying  intensity  and  with  intermissions. 

Treatment. — This  must  depend  largely  upon  the  individual  case.  The 
patient  should  be  confined  to  bed  in  the  horizontal  position  and  be  fed  only  with 
nourishment  of  the  blandest  sort,  such  as  boiled  milk,  milk  and  rice,  or  pep- 
tonized preparations ;  or,  better  still,  all  food  should  be  entirely  withheld  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Only  moderate  amounts  of  water  should  be  taken,  and  ice 
is,  in  fact,  preferable  for  the  quenching  of  thirst. 

If  the  patient  is  seen  early  in  the  attack  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
irritating  food  is  still  present  in  the  intestine,  it  is  well  to  begin  treatment  with 
a  purgative  consisting  either  of  castor  oil,  Rochelle  salts,  divided  doses  of 
calomel  and  soda  or  a  dose  of  the  following : 

I^.  Chlorodyni,  gtt.  ex  ; 

Syr.  rhei  aromatici,  fsij. — M. 

Sig.  A  teaspoonful  in  water,  repeated  as  required. 

If,  however,  purging  has  been  profuse  or  the  disease  has  already  lasted  a 
couple  of  days,  this  treatment  is  not  advisable.  This  does  not  always  mean 
that  the  diarrhoea  is  to  be  quickly  checked,  since  it  will  generally  cease  of  itself. 

If  pain  be  severe,  mustard  plasters  or  turpentine  stupes  may  be  employed, 
or  spirits  of  chloroform  or  some  such  aromatic  as  ginger  be  given  internally. 
Often  opium  is  required,  and  sometimes  even  morphine  hypodermically. 

If  the  diarrhoea  be  profuse  or  tend  to  persist,  astringents  must  be  employed. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  is  bismuth,  in  doses  of  6  to  10  grains  every  two  or 
three  hours.  Each  dose  may  be  well  combined  with  2  grains  of  Dover's 
powder.    Dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  doses  of  10  drops  may  be  administered  with 
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morphine,  ^  to  |-  of  a  grain,  every  two  or  tliree  hours.  With  each  dose  of 
this  combination  5  grains  of  gallic  acid  may  be  adv^antageously  given.  Chalk 
mixture  is  a  very  useful  niiUl  astringent,  especially  in  young  subjects.  Among 
other  remedies  may  be  mentioned  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  various 
drugs  containing  tannic  acid. 

Enemata  or  suppositories  are  often  of  benefit,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
disease  appears  to  be  situated  chiefly  in  the  large  intestine.  Simple  flushing 
of  tiie  bowel  with  warm-water  in  quantities  of  several  pints,  with  or  without 
small  amounts  of  a  simple  disinfectant  or  sedative,  is  often  of  the  greatest 
service.  Small  soothing  or  slightly  astringent  enemata  or  suppositories  can  be 
used  where  the  lower  bowel  is  the  part  chiefly  or  solely  involved.  For  this 
purpose,  a  couple  of  ounces  of  starch  water  with  a  few  drops  of  deodorized 
laudanum  may  be  introduced  and  retained  ;  or  one  ounce  of  cold  water  contain- 
ing one  grain  of  zinc  sulphate  or  silver  nitrate  and  5  to  8  drops  of  deodorized 
laudanum  may  be  used  as  an  enema  from  one  to  three  times  daily. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  described  it  is  of  course  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  to  prevent  a  return  of  its  action 
after  the  attack  is  over,  as  also  to  treat  any  other  disorder  to  which  the  enter- 
itis may  be  secondary.  As  the  patient  recovers  the  greatest  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  choice  of  the  food. 

The  treatment  of  duodenitis  consists  principally  in  the  regulation  of  the 
diet.  Thus  starch  and  fats  should  be  withheld,  inasmuch  as  the  entrance  of 
bile  and  pancreatic  juice  into  the  duodenum  is  interfered  with.  Counter-irri- 
tation over  the  right  hypochondrium  is  useful. 

The  treatment  of  proctitis  should  be  chiefly  local,  and  consist  of  soothing 
injections  or  suppositories  or  the  insertion  of  small  pieces  of  ice. 

Cholera  Nostras. 

Definition. — An  acute  and  excessively  severe  gastro- intestinal  catarrh,  pre- 
senting symptoms  very  similar  to  those  of  cholera. 

Synonyms. — Cholera  morbus  ;  Sporadic  cholera. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  in  reality  the  most  intense  form  of  acute  catar- 
rhal enteritis  combined  with  severe  acute  gastritis.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  it  is  only  this,  for  in  many  respects  the  affection  is  peculiar. 

It  is  most  common  in  late  summer  under  the  influence  of  intensely  hot 
days  combined  with  decidedly  cooler  nights.  The  disease  is  most  frequent  in 
youth,  and  nervous  exhaustion  of  any  kind  is  also  a  predisposing  factor. 

Among  directly  exciting  causes  are  to  be  mentioned  taking  cold,  errors  in 
diet,  and  the  ingestion  of  impure  drinking-water,  decomposed  flesh,  or  unripe 
fruit.  It  is  very  probable  that  chemical  products  from  decomposition  of  food 
in  the  intestine  are  the  cause  of  most  attacks. 

Pathology. — The  pathological  lesions  are  those  of  acute  gastro-enteritis, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  description  of  tiiese  is  unnecessary.  Often  the  lesions 
do  not  seem  severe  enough  to  account  for  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms. 

Symptomatology. — The  attack  is  usually  very  sudden,  though  sometimes 
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preceded  by  malaise,  nausea,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  first  marked  symptoms 
are  very  liable  to  come  on  during  the  night.  The  patient  is  awakened  from 
sleep  suffering  from  a  sense  of  pressure  in  the  abdomen,  nausea,  and  repeated 
vomiting.  At  first  it  is  the  ordinary  gastric  contents  which  are  expelled,- 
colored  variously  and  often  mixed  with  bile,  but  later  the  ejecta  are  almost 
entirely  watery.  Vomiting  may  be  easily  accomplished  or  may  be  very 
violent.  It  may  be  almost  incessant.  Purging  develops  simultaneously  or 
very  shortly.  The  stools  are  at  first  thin,  but  fsecal  and  of  varying  color. 
Later  they  may  become  almost  odorless,  arid  sometimes  entirely  colorless,  and 
possess  the  character  of  the  rice-water  discharges  of  cholera.  Diarrhoea  may 
be  very  copious,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  become  almost  incessant. 

Pain  in  the  abdomen  is  present,  and  is  usually  intense.  It  is  paroxysmal, 
and  comes  on  after  each  attack  of  vomiting  or  purging.  Cramp-like  pains 
with  involuntary  twitching  develop  in  the  muscles,  and  particularly  in  those 
of  the  calves. 

Thirst  is  intense,  and  there  is  much  restlessness.  The  urine  is  greatly 
diminished  in  amount,  and  albumin  and  casts  frequently  appear  in  it,  and 
indican  is  in  great  excess.  Sometimes  there  is  entire  anuria.  Collapse  is 
very  liable  to  develop.  It  is  marked  by  cold,  clammy,  cyanosed  skin;  sinking 
in  of  the  eyes;  sharpness  of  the  features  and  particularly  of  the  nose;  weaken- 
ing and  alteration  of  the  voice,  which  sometimes  becomes  peculiarly  high- 
pitched;  small,  rapid  pulse;  cold  breath;  sighing  respiration,  and  low  tem- 
perature of  the  skin,  although  perhaps  with  elevation  of  the  rectal  temper- 
ature. Fever  is,  however,  generally  absent.  The  mind  is  frequently  clear 
throughout,  but  lethargy  and,  later,  stupor  may  arise. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  generally  easy  except  in  seasons  when  Asiatic  cholera 
is  prevailing.  The  fact  that  the  stools  generally  still  retain  some  color  is  a 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  diseases.  Nevertheless,  in  very  many  cases 
the  stools  of  cholera  nostras  are  identical  in  appearance  with  those  of  the 
Asiatic  disease.  In  such  cases  a  bacteriological  study  of  the  passages  may  aid 
the  diagnosis,  although  the  bacilli  of  the  two  diseases  are  very  similar  in 
appearance. 

It  must  likewise  be  borne  in  mind  that  poisoning  by  antimony,  arsenic,  or 
some  fungi  may  produce  symptoms  identical  with  those  of  cholera  nostras. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  disease  does  not  often  last  longer  than  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  in  favorable  cases  the  symptoms  of  col- 
lapse then  disappear  and  vomiting  and  purging  cease,  perhaps  leaving  the 
patient  weak  for  some  days  or  even  weeks.  This  is  the  event  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  and  nearly  always  so  in  previously  healthy  individuals.  In  the  very 
old  or  very  young  or  in  those  already  debilitated  death  may  take  place.  In 
fatal  cases  the  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  may  cease  entirely,  and  incessant  hic- 
coughing often  develops;  or  in  the  other  instances  the  alvine  discharges  become 
almost  continuous  and  involuntary  and  the  cramps  are  nearly  constant.  Col- 
lapse increases,  and  coma  may  precede  death. 

Treatment. — The  principal   treatment   consists  in  the  prompt   and  free 
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exhibition  of  opium,  either  by  the  mouth  or,  still  better,  hy])0(lermical]y. 
Chhirodyne  often  aets  admirably.  ]SIeasures  must  also  be  taken  to  avert  or 
remove  symptoms  of  collapse.  For  this  purpose  the  application  of  large  hot 
poultices  to  the  abdomen  is  of  value,  since  these  also  tend  to  relieve  the  pain. 
Hot  bottles  applied  to  the  surface  are  also  useful.  Stimulants  must  often  be 
administered  freely  and  frequently  if  the  stomach  is  retentive.  Ether  may 
be  injected  hypodermically  if  necessary.  The  swallowing  of  pieces  of  ice 
helps  to  allay  thirst  and  stop  ^■omiting.  The  loss  of  water  from  the  system 
mav  be  supplied  by  large  injections  of  water  into  the  bowel,  or,  if  necessary, 
under  the  skin,  as  is  recommended  for  Asiatic  cholera.  Food  is  not  needed  for 
a  couple  of  days,  and,  if  given  at  all,  should  be  of  the  most  unirritating  kind. 

Chronic  Enteritis. 

Definition. — A  chronic  inflammation,  either  catarrhal  or  ulcerative,  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  more  or  less  of  the  small  or  large  intestine. 

Synonyms. — Chronic  intestinal  catarrh  ;  Chronic  diarrhoea. 

Etiology. — The  disease  may  be  either  chronic  in  nature  from  the  out- 
set or  a  sequel  of  the  acute  form,  especially  when  there  have  been  repeated 
attacks  of  this.  The  causes  of  chronic  enteritis  arising  in  this  latter  manner 
are,  of  course,  those  of  acute  enteritis,  and  need  not  be  enumerated  again  ;  and 
indeed  in  the  enteritis  which  runs  a  chronic  course  from  the  outset  the  initial 
causes  are  likewise  much  the  same  as  in  the  acute  form.  There  are  also,  how- 
ever, causative  factors  to  which  the  chronicity  is  due.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  such  debilitating  diseases  as  phthisis  and  malaria,  cachectic  states 
in  general,  and  passive  congestion  of  the  portal  system  the  result  of  chronic 
cardiac,  pulmonary  and  hepatic  diseases.  It  sometimes  develops  in  the  course 
of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  The  presence  of  any  other  chronic  lesion  of 
the  intestine,  such  as  tubercular  ulcers  or  cancer,  is  attended  by  a  chronic  catar- 
rhal process. 

The  continuance  of  improper  hygiene  is  a  powerful  cause.  Consequently 
chronic  diarrhoea  is  common  in  prisons  and  among  soldiers  in  camps.  It  is 
frequent  also  in  children  under  two  years  of  age  and  in  the  old. 

Patholog-y. — The  early  pathological  alterations  are  similar  to  those  seen  in 
acute  enteritis.  Later  more  characteristic  changes  take  place.  The  intestine 
is  uniformly  or  irregularly  dilated  or  contracted.  Sometimes  the  lumen  of 
the  tube  is  greatly  narrowed  by  hypertrophy  of  the  walls.  Stenosis  is  even 
occasionally  brought  about  by  the  hypertrophy.  The  hypersecretion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  frequently  extensive  ulceration  produces  a  serous, 
mucous,  or  purulent  secretion  which  covers  the  lining  of  the  intestine  in  larger 
or  smaller  amounts. 

The  lower  ileum  and  the  colon  are  the  portions  usually  most  aifected.  The 
raucous  membrane  is  generally  reddish-brown  or  livid,  or  finally  grayisii,  as  a 
result  of  deposition  of  altered  blood-coloring  matter.  The  larger  veins  are 
injected.  The  coloration  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  very  irregularly  distrib- 
uted in  patches  and  streaks,  some  of  these  being  dark  red,  some  gray,  some 
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almost  black,  and  some  pale  and  nearly  white.  The  pigment  is  often  de230sited 
most  abundantly  in  the  tips  of  the  villi  and  in  rings  around  the  solitary  glands 
or  in  the  centres  of  these  glands.  In  this  way,  by  the  close  apposition  of  very 
numerous  minute  black  points,  the  well-known  "shaven-beard  "  appearance 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  produced. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thickened  and  the  lymphatic  follicles  very  much 
enlarged,  even  moi-e  than  in  acute  enteritis.  This  change  is  especially  well 
marked  in  the  colon.  The  thickening  is  due  to  abundant  small-celled  infiltra- 
tion. There  is  a  hyperplasia  of  the  cellular  element  of  the  lymphatic  follicles 
in  addition  to  the  serous  infiltration  which  first  caused  the  follicles  to  enlarare. 

Sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  hypertrophies  so  rapidly  that  polypi  are 
produced.  Cysts  also  form  by  the  blocking  up  of  the  intestinal  glands.  The 
submucous  and  muscular  layers  are  also  often  much  thickened  by  overgrowth 
of  the  connective  tissue,  and  the  latter  by  increase  of  muscular  fibre  as  well; 
and  even  the  serous  coat  may  exhibit  patches  of  thickening. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  thickening,  great  thinning  of  the  wall  takes  place,  and 
the  mucous  membranes  and  glands  are  found  to  be  atrophied. 

As  the  case  advances  countless  ulcers  begin  to  form  in  the  lymphatic  folli- 
cles, especially  in  those  of  the  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure,  and  even 
of  the  rectum.  The  ulceration  is  the  result  of  the  death  and  consequent  sepa- 
ration of  portions  of  the  glands,  leaving  sharply-defined  conical  ulcers.  These 
spread  in  depth  and  in  diameter  until  the  tissue  surrounding  the  solitary  glands 
is  also  involved.  The  close>  approximation  of  the  ulcers  gives  a  sieve-like  or 
honeycombed  appearance  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  individual  primary  ulcers  are  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  but  by  the  confluence  of  several  of  them  much  larger,  irregularly 
shaped  ulcers  are  produced,  which  may  penetrate  in  depth  to  the  muscular 
layer  of  the  intestine.  Indeed,  in  rare  instances  perforation  of  the  intestine 
may  take  place.  This  is  sometimes  prevented  by  the  formation  of  adhesions. 
Healing  of  the  ulceration  leaves  pigmented  areas.  Sometimes  cicatrization  is 
so  extensive  that  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  is  seriously  encroached  upon. 

Beside  these  ulcers  arising  in  the  follicles,  others  may  develop  independently 
by  loss  of  substance  in  the  epithelial  portion  of  the  mucous  layer. 

Sometimes  polypoid  growths  composed  of  mucous  membrane  project  from 
the  midst  of  ulcers.  Lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane may  develop. 

Chronic  duodenitis  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the 
duodenum  and  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  bile  and  of  the  secretion  of  the 
pancreas.  Chronic  proctitis  may  be  present,  with  or  without  involvement  of 
other  portions  of  the  bowel.  There  is  found  in  it  great  hypersemia,  discolor- 
ation and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  entire  wall  of  the  intes- 
tine may  be  so  thickened  that  the  lumen  is  much  lessened.  Ulcers  are  present, 
as  already  described.  Periproctitis  may  attend,  even  when  no  perforation  has 
taken  place. 

Symptomatolog-y. — In  the  typical  form  of  the  disease  diarrhoea  is  the  most 
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characteristic  symptom.  The  number  of  passages  varies  from  one  to  about  eight 
in  twentv-four  hours.  The  diarrhcea  is  seldom  present  every  day,  but  is  liable 
to  alternate  with  constipation.  Sometimes  the  evacuations  occur  only  in  the 
morning,  while  in  other  cases  ingestions  of  food  at  any  time  may  cause  a  pass- 
age. The  amount  passed  is  variable.  It  is  usually  about  two  to  four  ounces, 
but  will  exceed  this  in  severe  cases.  The  consistence  of  the  stools  ranges  from 
waterv  to  semi-solid,  and  the  color  may  be  brown,  black,  yellow,  slate-color, 
green,  or  white.  The  substance  passed  is  fsecal,  but  often  contains  portions  of 
undigested  food.  Very  commonly  there  is  present  a  large  amount  of  mucus, 
and  pus  also  may  be  seen  ;  and  sometimes  one  of  these  constitutes  the  entire 
stool.  Blood  is  occasionally  visible  in  the  form  of  bright  red  streaks,  or  may 
produce  a  black  color  of  the  passages  when  its  origin  is  not  in  the  rectum. 
The  odor  of  the  passages  is  at  times  most  offensive.  Fatty  stools  sometimes 
appear,  especially  in  children. 

Pain  in  the  abdomen  and  borborygmi  are  frequent  symptoms.  These 
develop  at  a  variable  time  after  eating  or  perhaps  only  just  before  a  passage. 
In  other  cases  there  is  merely  a  sensation  of  abdominal  soreness.  Flatulence, 
with  its  various  forms  of  secondary  distress,  is  often  present.  If  the  stomach 
be  also  involved,  there  are  seen  such  symptoms  as  loss  of  appetite,  pyrosis,  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  coated  tongue.  Sometimes  the  tongue  is'dry,  red,  and 
glazed. 

There  are  malaise,  apathy,  and  frequently  hypochondriasis  or  melancholia. 
In  rare  cases  pronounced  insanity  may  develop,  though  this  may  be  only  the 
result  of  a  latent  tendency  called  into  activity  by  the  lowered  vitality  and  the 
prolonged  reflex  irritations.  The  skin  grows  pale  and  emaciation  is  sometimes 
extreme.  Decided  fever  is  usually  absent,  except  in  the  later  stages,  but  careful 
observation  will  often  disclose  an  abnormally  great  diurnal  variation  in  tem- 
perature. The  pulse  is  rapid,  or  occasionally  slow,  and  palpitation  and 
dyspnoea  often  develop  on  slight  exertion.  The  urine  exhibits  no  characteristic 
changes,  although  albumin  and  casts  may  be  found  in  bad  cases. 

In  the  mild  form  of  chronic  enteritis  there  may  be  perhaps  no  diarrhoea 
whatever,  or  it  may  occur  but  rarely.  The  combination  of  constipation  with 
abdominal  distention  and  pain  is  then  the  most  prominent  appearance.  The 
lining  of  the  intestine  is  coated  with  mucus,  which  interferes  with  digestion 
and  absorption,  and  which  renders  the  propulsion  of  the  mucus-covered  faeces 
particularly  difficult  to  the  atonic  bowel.  This  form  is  not  unusual  in  children 
after  the  period  of  the  first  dentition. 

The  description  of  the  typical  form  applies  to  cases  in  which  the  entire  intes- 
tine, or  the  large  bowel  with  a  portion  of  the  ileum,  is  involved ;  but,  as  in  acute 
enteritis,  sometimes  only  certain  sections  are  inflamed.  Chronic  duodenitis  is 
generally  associated  with  chronic  gastritis.  It  is  indicated  bv  the  union  of 
icterus,  clay-colored  passages,  and  biliary  urine  Avith  gastric  symptoms.  The 
presence  of  fatty  diarrhoea  is  an  additional  evidence  of  duodenitis. 

The  existence  of  chronic  jejunitis  or  ileitis  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fre- 
quent development  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus,  with  flatulent  disten- 
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tion,  difficulty  in  digesting  starch  and  sugar,  and  loss  of  flesh.  Diarrhoea  may 
be  absent.  If  present,  the  discovery  of  bile-stained  mncus  and  of  undigested 
food  is  an  indication  that  the  small  intestine  is  involved.  There  is  no  way, 
however,  to  determine  positively  the  existence  of  an  isolated  jejnnitis  or  ileitis. 
Without  doubt,  many  of  the  cases  generally  viewed  as  "  intestinal  indigestion," 
due  to  functional  disturbances  and  the  like,  are  in  reality  cases  depending  on 
mild  chronic  inflammation  of  the  small  intestine. 

Chronic  colitis  is  the  form  to  which  the  description  of  symptoms  as  given 
especially  applies.  That  the  colon  is  involved  is  indicated  by  the  large  size  of 
the  passages,  and  the  greater  severity  of  the  pain,  which  is  most  apt  to  develop 
just  before  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

Chronic  proctitis  is  characterized  by  the  frequent  desire  to  evacuate  the 
bowels,  accompanied  by  tenesmus.  The  stools  are  often  composed  largely  of 
mucus  or  pus. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  enteritis  vary  somewhat  with  the  stage  of  the 
malady.  When  there  is  no  fever  or  decided  impairment  of  nutrition,  and  no 
blood  or  pus  in  the  stools,  it  is  probable  that  ulceration  has  not  yet  commenced. 
If,  however,  pus  in  the  smallest  amount  or  portions  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  can  be  discovered,  the  diagnosis  of  ulceration  is  assured.  Never- 
theless ulceration  may  exist  and  give  no  positive  evidence  at  any  time. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Pneumonia,  developing  in  advanced  cases, 
has  repeatedly  been  observed  as  a  complication  of  chronic  enteritis.  Bronchitis 
and  pleurisy  may  also  occur.  Peritonitis  may  result  from  perforation  or  may 
develop  without  this,  and  periproctitis  may  be  produced  in  the  same  way. 
General  marantic  cedema  may  complicate  advanced  cases.  The  various  dis- 
eased conditions  enumerated  as  causes  of  chronic  enteritis  could  also  be  viewed 
as  complications.  Ulceration  of  the  cornea  has  been  observed  a  number  of 
times  in  cases  of  camp  diarrhoea.  Prolapse  of  the  rectum,  eczema  of  the  anus, 
and  haemorrhoids  are  frequent  complications  of  chronic  proctitis. 

Among  the  most  important  sequels  are  stricture  of  some  portion  of  the 
bowel  from  cicatricial  contraction,  although  this  is  rare,  chronic  constipation 
from  atony  of  the  muscular  wall,  and  persistent  intestinal  indigestion  and  con- 
sequent malnutrition. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  disease  is  generally  easy,  except  in  the 
milder  cases  where  no  diarrhoea  occurs.  The  determination  of  the  portion  of 
the  enteric  tract  affected  has  already  been  discussed. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  disease  is  always  very  resistant  to  treatment, 
of  very  prolonged  course,  and  especially  fatal  in  children  and  old  persons  and 
those  already  debilitated  by  other  diseases.  The  longer  it  has  lasted  before 
treatment  is  commenced,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  eradicate  it.  The  disease 
may  persist  for  months  or  years.  It  is  always  intermittent  in  cases  which 
have  lasted  a  long  time,  and  there  are  periods  during  which  the  patient 
appears  to  be  recovering. 

In  cases  which  terminate  fatally  emaciation  grows  extreme,  fever  is  apt  to 
develop,  the  stools  become  very  frequent  and  copious,  and  general  cachectic 
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oedema  appears.  Local  oedema  may  occur,  as  the  result  of  marantic  thrombi. 
Death  results  from  exhaustion  or  sometimes  from  intercurrent  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  peritonitis,  or  some  other  com- 
plication. 

In  cases  which  recover  there  is  apt  to  remain  a  great  tendency  to  attacks 
of  diarrhoea  after  slight  indiscretions  in  diet  or  on  taking  cold. 

Treatment. — It  is  of  course  necessary  to  treat  any  one  of  the  numer- 
ous diseased  states  to  which  chronic  enteritis  may  Owe  its  origin  and  per- 
sistence. Further,  it  is  important  to  try  to  prevent,  as  far  as  jwssible,  the 
development  of  enteritis  in  those  predisposed  to  it,  by  regulating  the  diet 
and  hygiene. 

In  the  mild  cases,  in  which  constipation  with  evidences  of  intestinal  catarrh 
prevail,  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  diet  carefully,  directing  explicitly  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  food  to  be  taken  in  each  individual  case,  and  insist- 
ing that  the  food  be  eaten  slowly  and  chewed  thoroughly.  As  a  rule,  an 
excess  of  starch  should  be  avoided.  Sometimes  aii  absolute  milk  diet  fol- 
lowed for  a  time  is  an  excellent  remedy.  With  this  should  be  combined 
systematic  exercise  and  massage,  bathing,  change  of  air  and  scene,  the  fre- 
quenting of  mineral  springs  and  the  drinking  of  their  waters,  and  other 
hygienic  measures. 

Intestinal  digestion  may  be  aided  by  such  remedies  as  pancreatic  extract 
and  bicarbonate  of  sodium.  For  the  relief  of  the  constipation  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  give  such  mild  laxatives  as  cascara  sagrada  or  small  doses  of 
senna,  aloin,  or  podophyllin.  Ipecacuanha  is  often  a  valuable  adjuvant. 
Small  enemata  of  cold  water  or  the  use  of  small  doses  of  Hunvadi,  Fried- 
richshall,  Rubinat,  Bedford  Springs,  or  other  laxative  waters  may  answer 
the  same  purpose.  Free  purgation  is,  however,  to  be  avoided.  Massage 
or  faradization  of  the  abdomen  mav  be  of  service  for  the  relief  of  consti- 
pation. 

In  the  severer  forms  of  chronic  enteritis,  in  which  diarrhoea  is  present, 
dietetic  and  hygienic  regimen,  persistently  observed,  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
important  than  in  the  milder  cases.  Rest  in  bed  is  often  essential.  An  exclu- 
sive milk  diet  should  certainly  be  tried,  and  scraped  raw  beef  is  of  value  in 
some  cases.  Starch,  fat,  and  sugar  should  be  avoided.  Among  the  drugs  wliicii 
may  be  employed,  bismuth  in  large  doses  holds  a  prominent  place  ;  chloride  of 
iron,  tannic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  lead,  and  other  astringents,  as 
recommended  for  acute  enteritis,  are  often  useful.  These  remedies  act  slowly 
at  best,  and  should  not  be  too  hastily  abandoned. 

Inasmuch  as  the  colon  is  so  especially  involved  in  the  disease,  local  treat- 
ment with  large  enemata  is  generally  advisable.  Simple  water  may  be 
employed,  but  oftener  the  addition  of  some  astringent  is  necessary.  Sulphate 
of  zinc  (1  to  3  grains  to  6  ounces),  nitrate  of  silver  (1  to  3  grains  to  6  ounces), 
and  acetate  of  lead  (1  to  3  grains  to  6  ounces)  are  among  the  best.  This  local 
treatment  is  particularly  desirable — and,  indeed,  almost  indispensable — wlien 
ulceration  has  clearly  commenced.     The  larger  enemata  will  rarely  he  retained ; 
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and  it  is  at  times  better  to  use  small  ones,  f  sss  or  f  5J,  containing  a  small  amount 
of  an  astringent,  which  are  to  be  retained. 

The  employment  of  alteratives  is  sometimes  demanded,  and  good  results 
may  be  hoped  for  frorn  cod-liver  oil  and  arsenic.  Opium  should  not  be  given 
as  a  routine  treatment.  It  is  called  for  at  times  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
tendency  to  frequent  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  but  it  finds  little  place  in  the  therapy 
of  the  severer  cases. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  proctitis  is  the  local  therapy  already  recommend- 
ed for  colitis ;  that  for  chronic  inflammation  of  the  duodenum  is  the  same 
as  for  acute  cases. 

Enteritis  in  Children. 

The  proneness  of  young  children  to  diarrhoeal  diseases,  and  the  variations 
exhibited  in  the  symptoms  and  causes  as  seen  in  them,  render  a  brief  separate 
account  of  them  advisable. 

The  diarrhoeal  diseases  of  childhood  may  be  divided  into — 1,  Acute  dys- 
peptic diarrhoea ;  2,  Cholera  infantum  ;  3,  Acute  entero-colitis  ;  4,  Chronic 
diarrhoea. 

Acute  Dyspeptic  Diarrhcea. 

Etiology. — This  disease  is  wonderfully  frequent  in  nursing  children,  in 
whom  there  exists  a  special  predisposition  to  it,  depending*  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  digestive  tract.  The  work  of  the  intestine  in  children  is  rendered 
especially  heavy  by  the  small  amount  of  the  salivary  secretion,  the  weakness 
of  the  digestive  ])ower  of  the  stomach,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  strength  of  the 
pancreatic  juice.  Various  events  in  the  child's  life  are  liable  to  be  accom- 
panied by  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  Prominent  among  these  is  dentition, 
which,  although  theoretically  normal,  is  very  frequently  not  so,  at  least  in  its 
effects.  Intelligent  mothers  frequently  observe  that  with  the  eruption  of  each 
tooth  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  takes  place,  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  are  general  feebleness  of  the  constitution,  rick- 
ets, and  the  existence  of  hot  weather.  The  latter  is  a  very  powerful  factor ;  so 
much  so  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  are  seen  in  the  summer  season. 
Exposure  to  cold  and  wet  also  aids  in  producing  it,  as  does  improper  hygiene 
of  any  sort.  Particularly  to  be  noticed  is  the  overcrowding,  filth,  and  lack 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  so  common  among  the  poorer  classes! 

By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  dietetic  one.  The  child 
is  nursed  too  much  ;  the  breast-milk  is  altered  by  anger  or  fright  or  other 
emotions  experienced  by  the  mother  ;  or  the  child  is  given  a  "  taste  "  of  table 
food  or  is  fed  on  starchy  substances  before  it  has  acquired  the  ability  to  digest 
them.  Artificially-fed  children  suffer  most,  since  the  diet  is  more  liable  to  be 
improper  in  their  case. 

The  great  cause  of  diarrhoea  in  bottle-fed  children  is  the  abnormal  and 
excessive  development  of  bacteria  in  the  food  before  or  after  it  is  ingested. 
Normally,  there  are  but  few  species  of  bacteria  in  the  stools  of  an  infant,  but 
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studies  by  Booker  and  others  show  that  in  diarrhoea  the  number  of  species  is 
srreatlv  increased.  It  is  to  the  cliemical  ])roducts  of  some  of  tliem  and  to  the 
aheration  of  the  food  that  the  irritation  of  the  bowel  is  probably  due. 

Heat,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  predisposing  cause,  acts  in 
most  cases  by  especially  favoring  the  growth  of  bacteria.  In  other  instances, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  the  heat  itself  produces  a  diarrhoea  of  relax- 
ation, apart  from  any  action  of  bacteria. 

Patholog-y. — The  lesions  of  this  form  of  diarrhoea  do  not  pass  beyond 
the  stage  of  catarrh.  There  is  redness,  swelling,  and  increased  secretion,  but 
destructive  lesions  of  the  intestine  do  not  take  place. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  are  perhaps  ushered  in  by  restlessness 
at  night  and  a  little  colicky  pain,  and  then  diarrhoea  begins.  This  may  be 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  vomiting  or  may  be  entirely  without  it.  The  pas- 
sages are  increased  at  first  to  four,  eight,  or  sixteen  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  are  especially  likely  to  occur  after  taking  food.  They  are  more  liquid 
and  more  copious  than  normal,  and  may  be  very  offensive.  Frequently  there 
are  few  or  no  passages  during  the  night.  In  infants  the  loose  stools  always 
contain  curdled  milk,  and  often  are  "  yeasty  "  and  of  a  sour  odor.  Later  the 
stools  become  more  numerous  and  greenish,  and  often  of  a  deep-green  color. 
Mucus  is  frequently  seen,  and  sometimes  a  little  blood  also.  Colicky  pain 
with  crying  often  precedes  the  movements  in  young  children.  The  urine  is 
scanty,  appetite  is  lost,  the  tongue  is  coated,  and  thirst  is  increased.  There 
is  no  fever  or  but  little.  Decided  wasting  may  take  place  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

Sometimes  the  attack  begins  much  more  abruptly  and  is  more  severe. 
Fever  increases  rapidly  to  104°  or  105°  F.,  and  nervous  symptoms,  and  even 
convulsions,  are  present.  These  symptoms  soon  disappear,  the  temperature 
falls,  and  vomiting  and  purging  begin.  The  passages  may  become  very 
numerous  and  watery,  but  do  not  assume  the  characteristics  of  those  of  chol- 
era infantum. 

All  grades  of  severity  of  the  disease  exist  between  the  mildest  and  the 
severest  cases. 

In  older  children  dyspeptic  diarrhoea  may  be  brought  on  by  eating  green 
fruit  or  other  injurious  substances. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy.  The  disease  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  tubercular  diarrhoea,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  abrupt  com- 
mencement and  in  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere  in  the 
body.  From  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  ushering  in  acute  febrile  disease  it  can 
be  distinguished  only  by  watching  the  course  of  the  case.  The  difference 
between  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea  and  entero-colitis  and  cholera  infantum  can 
better  be  referred  to  later. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — Attacks  of  dyspeptic  diarrhoea  in  children  last 
from  four  to  seven  days  if  well  managed.  Relapses,  however,  are  very  prone 
to  occur,  especially  in  hot  weather,  or  a  series  of  attacks  may  take  place  at 
intervals  of  a  week  or  more,  the  bowels  never   becoming  perfectly  natural 
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between  them.  Most  cases  get  well,  yet  enough  die  in  summer  to  make  the 
disease  a  serious  one.  It  is  especially  dangerous  in  weakly  babies,  but  even 
in  others  there  is  a  danger  of  the  disease  running  into  entero-colitis  or  cholera 
infantum. 

Treatment. — Little  more  needs  to  be  said  of  the  treatment  than  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  the  disease  in  adults.  Most  important  of 
all  is  the  attention  to  the  hygiene  and  the  food.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
many  cases  to  remove  the  child  from  the  influence  of  continued  hot  weather. 
Children  should  be  taken  to  the  seashore  or  mountains  when  this  is  possible. 
When  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poor  in  cities,  they  should,  at  least,  be  taken 
during  the  day  into  the  open  squares  or  parks  or  on  the  water.  Fresh  air  is 
essential,  and  the  patient  should  be  out  of  doors  nearly  all  day,  merely  avoid- 
ing exposure  to  the  hot  sun's  rays. 

The  child  should  be  bathed  daily,  and  in  very  hot  weather  several  times  a 
day.  The  clothing  should  be  light  and  cool.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cloth- 
ing in  winter  should  be  sufficiently  warm,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
arms  and  legs  are  always  well  (hovered.  Rest  is  important  in  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases. A  sick  child  should  not,  however,  be  kept  in  the  lap  in  summer,  as 
this  but  increases  the  heat. 

Diet  is  of  great  importance.  Both  the  use  of  improper  food  and  the  intro- 
duction of  germs  are  to  be  avoided.  Where  it  is  possible  to  procure  a  wet-nurse 
for  an  artificially-fed  child  it  is  most  desirable  to  do  so.  In  other  cases  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  food  is  sterilized.  Great  caution  must  be  observed 
that  the  child's  stomach  be  not  overloaded.  It  is  indeed  better  in  acute  cases 
to  stop  all  nourishment  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  to  give  bar- 
ley-water or  some  similar  unirritating  substance.  In  many  instances  it  is  well 
for  a  time  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  casein  and  to  feed  the  child  on  cream 
and  water,  veal  broth,  albumen-water,  or,  in  the  case  of  older  children,  on 
scraped  meat  or  the  like. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea  does  not  differ  from 
that  recommended  for  acute  catarrhal  enteritis  in  adults,  although  especial 
stress  must  here  be  laid  on  the  value  of  irrigation  of  the  intestine.  Intestinal 
antisepis  holds,  too,  a  particularly  prominent  place  in  the  treatment  of  diar- 
rhoea in  children,  since  in  them  especially  is  the  disease  apt  to  be  of  bacterial 
origin.     Benefit  is  often  derived  from  such  a  combination  as  the  following : 

I^.  Salol,  gr.  XV ; 

Pulv.  cretse.  praep.,  gr.  xl ; 

Bismuth  subnitratis,  3i  vel  3iss  ; 

Pulv.  acacise,  q-  s  ; 

Syr.  zingiberis,  f  ^ss  ; 

Aquse  purae,  q.  s.  ad  f  ^iv  ; 
Ft.  mist. 
Sig.  Dose  (for  a  child  of  one  year),  a  teaspoonful  every  three, hours. 
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Rcsorcin,   naplithalin,    lmlroiia])litliol,  and  benzoate  of  sodium   are  also 

wortliy  of   consideration.      Lactic    acid    lias    been    hi,i:;hly   recommended   by 

Havem.     The  advisability  of  the  employment  of  opium  must  be  determined 

in  each  individual  case.     While  its  use  is  not  to  be  recommended   as  routine 

practice,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  indispensable,  and  it  may  then 

be  usal  in  the  form    of  deodorized  laudanum  in  connection  with  the  above 

remedies. 

Cholera  Infantum. 

Etiology. — This  disease  is  an  intensely  severe  form  of  acute  zymotic 
gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  It  is  analogous  to  cholera  nostras  of  adults  in  its 
symptoms  and  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  The  term  should  be  accurately 
a})plied,  for  large  numbers  of  deaths  are  attributed  to  the  disease  which  were 
really  not  at  all  due  to  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  rare  affection  as  compared  either 
with  entero-colitis  or  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea. 

The  great  predisposing  causes  are  continued  hot  weather,  life  in  cities,  im- 
perfect hygiene,  the  age  of  the  first  dentition,  particularly  that  of  from  six  to 
twelve  months  and  the  existence  of  dyspeptic  diarrhoea.  The  exciting  cause  is 
nearly  always  some  trouble  with  the  food. 

Pathology. — From  a  pathological  standpoint  the  disease  is  really  an  intense 
form  of  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea ;  for  few  or  no  lesions  of  the  intestine  are 
found  post-mortem,  and  never  any  of  an  ulcerative  nature.  The  gravity  of 
the  affection  seems  to  be  due  rather  to  the  associated  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  the  intestine,  with  a  resulting  profuse  discharge  of  serum, 
than  to  any  violent  enteritis  even  of  a  catarrhal  form. 

Syraptomatology. — The  symptoms  may  come  on  suddenly,  but  oftener 
are  preceded  by  diarrhoea.  The  child  begins  to  have  copious,  acid  and  often 
verv  offensive  stools,  and  these  soon  become  entirelv  serous  and  alkaline  and 
leave  no  stain  upon  the  diaper.  The  passages  may  occur  every  few  minutes, 
and  be  expelled  with  force.  They  contain  immense  numbers  of  bacteria  with 
epithelial  and  round  cells.  About  the  same  time  there  develops  incessant 
violent  vomiting,  which  is  made  worse  by  any  attempt  to  take  nourishment. 
The  vomited  matter  is  at  first  of  food,  but  later  is  mucous  and  bilious.  There 
is  often,  at  the  outset,  evidence  of  great  nervous  excitement,  the  child  moaning 
and  tossing,  but  soon  this  gives  place  to  apathy  and  listlessness.  Prostration 
is  extreme  from  the  first ;  the  tongue  is  dry  and  pasty,  thirst  intense,  appetite 
lost.  In  a  few  hours  the  fontanelles  become  depressed,  the  eye  sunken,  the 
face  pale,  and  the  features  pinched.  The  loss  of  weight  may  be  very  rapid. 
The  temperature  is  generally  105°  F.  or  more,  and  may  continue  so  until 
improvement  occurs  or  until  death.  The  pulse  grows  small,  frequent,  and 
finally  thready  and  irregular.  The  respiration  is  also  irregular  and  the  urine 
scanty  and  suppressed. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  any  other.  The 
diagnosis  rests  upon  the  uncontrollable  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  the  serous,  col- 
orless stools,  the  extreme  prostration  and  collapse,  the  high  temperature,  and 
the  rapid  course.     These  are  quite  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  acute  dys- 
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peptic  diarrhoea  or  from  entero-colitis,  in  neither  of  which  are  the  stools 
ever  serous. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  symptoms  described  may  persist  for  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days  and  the  child  recover,  or  it  may  die  in  collapse  with  coma, 
convulsions,  or  high  internal  temperature.  Sometimes  the  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea cease  a  few  hours  before  death. 

Other  cases  pass  into  the  algid  .state  of  cholera,  with  subnormal  temperature, 
cold  breath,  and  dyspnoea.  In  still  other  cases  the  passages  may  diminish  and 
the  vomiting  cease,  but  the  nervous  state  denominated  "  hydrencephaloid  "  or 
"  pseudo-hydrocephalus  "  develops.  This  is  characterized  by  apathy,  Cheyne- 
Stokes  or  irregular  respiration,  irregular  pulse,  pupils  contracted  or  later  dilated, 
retraction  of  the  head,  retraction  of  the  abdomen,  clutching  of  the  fingers,  sunken 
fontanelles,  and  a  normal  or  subnormal  temperature. 

The  prognosis  of  cholera  infantum  is  always  grave.  It  varies  directly  with 
the  youth  of  the  child,  the  presence  of  hot  weather,  the  i)revious  existence  of 
diarrhoea  or  of  other  impairment  of  the  health,  the  use  of  artificial  food,  and 
the  severity  of  the  attack.  The  gravest  features  are  hyperpyrexia,  uncon- 
trollable vomiting,  intense  prostration,  and  severe  nervous  symptoms. 

In  cases  which  recover  the  severe  symptoms  generally  begin  to  ameliorate 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  diarrhoea  alone  remains.  This  lasts  for  some 
time,  for  recovery  is  always  tedious.  Sometimes  choleraic  symptoms  disappear 
for  a  few  days  and  then  return  in  full  force,  and.  the  child  dies.  In  other  cases 
the  child  may  recover  from  cholera  infantum  only  to  pass  into  entero-colitis 
and  die.  Other  fatal  cases  die  with  the  features  of  the  disease  in  a  few  hours 
or  a  few  days. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  cholera  infimtum  must  be  most  prompt  and 
energetic.  The  most  important  indication  is  the  relief  of  hyperpyrexia,  if  this 
exist.  The  temperature  must  be  taken  in  the  rectum,  since  the  axillary  tempe- 
rature even  when  determined  with  care  is  misleading.  A  tepid  bath  should  be 
administered  at  once,  and,  beginning  with  the  water  at  80°  F.,  it  may  be  cau- 
tiously reduced  by  the  addition  of  cooler  water  if  it  seems  necessary.  It  is 
important  to  supply  the  system  with  fluid  to  replace  that  which  has  been  lost. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  administration  of  ice  or  water.  Irrigation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine  is  very  valuable,  both  to  accomplish  this  end  and  for 
cleansing  purposes.  Stimulants  must  be  used  freely,  and  opium  is  indispens- 
able. The  latter  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  morphine,  and  hypodermically, 
Y^Q-  of  a  grain  with  -^  of  a  grain  of  atropine  being  a  sufficient  amount  for 
a  child  of  one  year.  The  dose  may  be  repeated  in  an  hour  if  needed,  and 
after  this  as  necessity  demands.  Enemata  of  from  2  to  4  drops  of  laudanum 
in  2  drachms  of  starch-water  are  sometimes  useful.  Bismuth  or  small  doses 
of  silver  nitrate  in  solution  are  useful  internally.  If  collapse  threatens,  hot 
applications  or  a  hot  bath  may  be  used  ;  and  hypodermic  injections  of  ether  or 
2"^  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  should  be  administered.  The  same  dietetic  and 
hygienic  care  is  required  as  has  been  described  as  requisite  in  acute  dys- 
peptic diarrhoea. 
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Acute  Entero-colitis. 

Etiolog-y. — This  form  of  the  diarrhoeal  diseases  of  childhood  is  a  very 
common  and  fatal  one.  It  is  the  scourge  of  the  "  second  summer,"  It  is 
commonest  in  those  six  to  eighteen  months  of  age,  and  rare  after  three  years. 
It  occurs  usually  in  hot  weather  and  in  cities  and  among  the  poor,  but  is  not 
confined  to  these  conditions.  The  causes  are  those  already  mentioned  as  pro- 
ducing acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea.  It  is  also  very  liable  to  follow  this  affection 
or  cholera  infantum,  and  too  often  is  a  sequel  to  the  specific  diseases  of  child- 
hood, especially  di})htheria,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever. 

Pathology. — Tiio  j)athological  lesions  are  situated  principally  in  the  colon 
and  ileum,  although  there  may  be  hypersemia  of  the  rest  of  the  intestinal 
tra(;t.  The  disease  might  with  good  reason  be  called  "  ileo-colitis."  It  has 
sometimes  been  termerl  "  follicular  enteritis,"  since  ulceration  of  the  follicles 
is  present  in  most  cases. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  disease  the  lesions  are  those  of  acute  enteritis 
of  moderate  severitv  in  adults.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  affected  region 
is  swollen  and  softened,  and  the  epithelium  appears  to  have  been  shed  in  some 
places.  The  solitary  and  agminated  glands  are  enlarged  and  prominent.  After 
a  week  the  solitary  glands,  particularly  in  the  colon,  exhibit  ulceration,  as  do 
Peyer's  patches  to  some  extent.  These  ulcers  rapidly  enlarge  and  deepen, 
forming  a  central  slough,  and  penetrate  to  the  muscular  layer  of  the  bowel. 

In  some  cases,  instead  of  this  change,  there  is  a  diphtheritic  or  pseudo- 
membranous inflammation.  This  renders  the  intestinal  wall  firm,  stiff",  desti- 
tute of  folds,  and  of  three  or  four  times  its  normal  thickness.  The  glandular 
structure  is  indistinct  and  there  is  no  deep  sloughing.  The  wall  of  the  intes- 
tine has  been  rapidly  infiltrated  with  small  cells  and  fibrin  in  this  variety 
of  the  disease. 

Symptomatology. — As  a  rule,  the  disease  begins  as  a  dyspeptic  diar- 
rhoea, the  symptoms  of  which  merge  imperceptibly  or  suddenly  into  those  of 
entero-colitis.  The  general  condition  of  a  child  suffering  from  moderate  diarrhoea 
appears  to  become  worse.  The  temperature  rises  and  is  continuously  elevated, 
although  not  often  exhibiting  the  hyperpyrexia  of  cholera  infantum.  The 
stools,  too,  alter  in  character.  They  are  small  in  size,  number  fifteen  to  thirty 
in  twenty-four  hours,  contain  considerable  mucus,  and  are  streaked  with  blood. 
They  are  usually  passed  without  much  pain.  Sometimes  they  are  larger  in  size, 
and  are  then  less  frequent.  The  bowels  are  generally  moved  oftenest  in  the 
daytime.  The  passages  are  acid,  often  offensive,  and  vary  in  color  very  greatly. 
The  very  small  stools  are  sometimes  nearly  entirely  mucous,  and  are  usually 
without  odor.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  stools  of  entero-colitis  is  the 
relatively  large  amount  of  mucus  in  them. 

Vomiting  is  not  a  marked  symptom  of  entero-colitis.  The  abdomen 
is  distended  and  hard,  and  is  tender  along  the  line  of  the  colon.  Sometimes  it 
is  soft  and  not  distended.  Appetite  is  impaired  or  lost.  The  urine  is  dimin- 
ished in  amount  and  is  loaded  with  urates.     Nutrition  is  impaired  and  M'eight 
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very  rapidly  lost,  and,  although  this  does  not  occur  so  speedily  as  in  cholera 
infantum,  in  cases  at  all  prolonged  emaciation  it  may  grow  extreme. 

The  skin  becomes  loose,  dry,  and  scaly,  the  features  sunken,  and  the  child 
presents  a  pitiable  appearance. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  acute  dyspeptic  diar- 
rhoea by  the  febrile  course  and  the  large  amount  of  mucus  in  the  stools,  and 
from  cholera  infantum  by  the  absence  of  serous  passages,  hyperpyrexia  and 
incessant  vomiting.  ;  . 

Prog-nosis  and  Course. — In  one  form  of  the  affection  the  attack  lasts 
from  two  to  four  weeks,  and  then  gradually  ceases  or  the  child  dies.  In  a 
second  variety  the  disease  passes  into  a  subacute  stage.  In  this  form  the 
fever  nearly  disappears  and  appetite  returns,  but  diarrhcea  persists  and  nutri- 
tion does  not  improve.  The  passages  number  only  four  or  five  a  day  and  are 
large  in  amount,  often  offensive,  and  contain  mucus  and  undigested  food.  This 
condition  lasts  five  or  six  weeks,  often  with  intermissions,  and  the  patient  then 
begins  to  convalesce  slowly.  If  recovery  does  not  ensue,  the  disease  passes  into 
the  chronic  form. 

In  a  third — the  dysenteric — variety  of  entero-colitis,  which  is  rather  a  rare 
form,  the  attack  is  very  severe  from  the  beginning.  The  onset  is  sometimes 
sudden,  with  high  fever,  frequent  passages  from  the  bowels,  prostration, 
delirium,  and  sometimes  convulsions.  In  other  cases  of  this  form  the  onset  is 
more  gradual  and  the  temperature  is  not  nuich  elevated.  In  both  of  these 
forms  the  passages  become  very  frequent,  small,  almost  entirely  composed  of 
mucus,  and  are  passed  with  severe  straining  efforts.  There  is,  indeed,  nearly 
persistent  tenesmus  and  colicky  abdominal  pain.  Prostration  increases,  and 
death  may  occur  in  four  or  five  days  or  a  week  ;  or  the  child  may  improve 
and  the  case  assume  the  ordinary  type  of  entero-colitis. 

The  prognosis  of  entero-colitis  is  always  serious.  Its  gravity  depends  upon 
the  youth  of  the  child,  the  previous  health,  the  method  of  feeding  employed 
(whether  breast  or  bottle),  and  the  ability  to  remove  the  child  from  such 
unfavorable  conditions  as  hot  weather,  city  life,  and  the  like.  There  is  always 
very  great  danger  of  relapse. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  acute  entero-colitis  antiseptic  drugs  hold 
an  inferior  place,  while  local  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Enemata 
must  be  used  both  for  flushing  the  colon  and  for  their  medicinal  action.  The 
colon  may  first  be  washed  out  with  plain  water,  and  then  medicated  with  from 
2  to  6  ounces  of  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  (5  grains  to  1  ounce),  nitrate  of  silver 
(^—1  grain  to  1  ounce)  followed  by  a  large  enema  of  salt  solution  or  by  a 
mixture  of  bismuth  in  mucilage  (J  drachm  to  1  ounce).  Opium  may  be  added 
to  any  of  these. 

The  diet  must  be  most  carefully  regulated,  since  there  is  a  special  tendency 
in  this  form  of  diarrhoea  to  the  passage  of  undigested  food  through  the  intes- 
tine. Veal  broth,  albumen-water,  and  cream  and  water  are  often  preferable  to 
milk  foods  containing  casein. 
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Chronic  Diarrhcba. 

Etiology. — Chronic  diarrhooa  in  children  (not  inchiding  that  due  to  tuber- 
culosis of  the  intestines)  does  not  ditler  luaterially  from  the  chronic  enteritis  of 
adult.s.  It  is  a  common  and  very  fatal  form  in  infants,  and  dangerous,  though 
less  so,  in  older  children.  There  are  two  classes  of  cases,  the  first  consisting 
of  those  in  which  the  intestinal  condition  is  one  of  catarrh,  and  the  second  of 
those  in  which  it  is  secondary  to  acute  entero-colitis,  and  exhibits  the  severer 
anatomical  lesions  which  are  consecutive  to  those  of  the  acute  disease.  We 
may  call  all  cases  of  diarrhoea  chronic  which  have  lasted  over  six  weeks. 

The  initial  causes  of  the  disease  are  the  same  as  those  of  acute  diarrhoea. 
The  important  factors,  however,  are  those  which  make  an  acute  diarrhoea  }>er- 
sist  or  bring  on  an  attack  which  is  chronic  from  the  onset.  Among  these  is 
to  be  included  any  defect  of  constitution,  such  as  syphilis,  tuberculosis  (not 
intestinal),  rickets,  or  debilitating  influences  of  any  sort.  The  persistence  in 
imperfect  hygiene,  hot  weather,  the  use  of  bad  food,  and  other  primary  causes 
tends  to  make  the  diarrhoea  chronic. 

Age  is  an  important  factor,  inasmuch  as  children  up  to  the  age  of  two 
years  are  much  more  disposed  to  it  than  are  those  who  are  older,  although 
sometimes  the  latter  have  it  and  die.  The  diarrhoea  is  unhappily  often  kept 
up  by  constantly  giving  the  child  to  eat  whatever  indigestible  article  he  chooses 
to  ask  for.  The  persistent  irritation  thus  produced  ends  in  chronic  diarrhoea. 
So  also  the  irritation  from  the  presence  of  worms  may  produce  the  disease. 

A  series  jof  attacks  of  acute  intestinal  catarrh  render  the  patient  liable  to 
acquire  chronic  diarrhoea,  and,  as  already  stated,  acute  entero-colitis  may  be 
followed  by  a  severe  form  of  it  with  grave  pathological  lesions. 

Pathology. — Even  in  the  cases  which  presented  sym})toms  of  only  moderate 
severity  during  life,  and  which  had  been  chronic  from  the  outset,  there  is  found, 
post-mortem,  distinct  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  follicles,  especially  the  soli- 
tary glands  of  the  colon.  These  are  swollen  and  projecting,  reach  or  exceed 
the  size  of  a  mustard-seed,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  small  red  zone.  In  more 
severe  cases,  especially  where  acute  diarrhoea  has  preceded  the  chronic  form, 
there  is  noticed  under  the  microscope  some  loss  of  villi  and  a  decided  disap- 
pearance of  many  of  the  tubular  glands.  There  is  a  great  proliferation  of 
lymph-cells  in  the  mucous  layer,  with  some  new-formation  of  connective  tissue 
in  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  persisted  a  sufficiently  long  time. 

In  the  worst  cases,  those  following  acute  entero-colitis,  ulcers  are  foinid 
scattered  over  the  mucous  membi'ane,  as  in  the  acute  disease.  Some  are  seen 
in  all  stages  of  repair. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  chronic  diarrhoea  vary  considerably. 
In  some  cases  the  disease  seems  to  be  chronic  from  the  outset.  There  may  have 
been  dyspeptic  disturbances  for  a  long  time  before  diarrhoea  commenced,  and 
the  passages  may  have  persistently  shown  undigested  food,  but  may  have  been 
not  at  all  softer  than  normal.  Sometimes  the  stools  have  been  semi-solid,  pale, 
and  very  offensive.    There  has  been  also  some  colicky  pain  and  abdominal  dis- 
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tention,  aud  often  tenesmus.  Then  mucns  begins  to  appear  very  constantly  in 
the  passages,  which  still,  however,  may  not  be  more  numerous  than  three  or 
four  in  twenty-four  hours  in  infants,  and  may  have  given  no  alarm  to  those  in 
charge.  The  color  of  the  passages  varies,  being  brown,  gray,  yellow,  or  green, 
and  the  consistence  may  be  thin  or  mush-like. 

This  condition  persists  for  several  weeks,  while  the  health  of  the  child  has 
meantime  suffered.  The  stools  now  gradually  become  more  frequent,  equalling 
ten  or  twelve  a  day,  and  are  quite  watery,  and  the  general  health  suifers  still 
more.     Sometimes  the  passages  are  remarl^ably  fatty. 

When  the  disease  follows  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea  there  are  no  symptoms 
which  certainly  indicate  that  it  has  become  chronic.  It  is  merely  designated 
as  such  if  it  has  lasted  six  weeks  from  the  onset. 

When  acute  entero-colitis  has  passed  into  the  chronic  form,  the  symptoms 
of  acute  inflammation  disappear,  and  there  is  no  longer  fever,  appetite  may 
return,  and  pain  is  liable  to  cease.  The  diarrhoea,  however,  persists  aud  the 
general  condition  does  not  improve. 

In  all  cases,  if  the  attack  be  severe,  emaciation  and  debility  finally  become 
great,  and  a  baby  a  year  old  may  weigh  no  more  than  when  born.  There  is 
much  listlessness  and  pallor;  the  eyes  are  sunken;  the  nasal  line  of  the  face 
well  marked  ;  the  skin  is  loose,  wrinkled,  liarsh,  and  dry;  the  child  is  restless, 
moans  a  great  deal,  or  whines  all  the  time.  The  tongue  is  often  red  and 
glazed  ;  the  appetite  is  frequently  well  preserved  ;  vomiting  is  uncommon  ; 
the  fontanelles  are  depressed ;  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  distended  with 
flatus,  sometimes  flaccid  and  retracted.  There  is  seldom  fever,  and  some- 
times the  temperature  is  subnormal.  The  pulse  is  weak  and  rapid  and  the 
urine  diminished  in  amount. 

In  children  over  two  years  of  age  with  chronic  diarrhoea  there  are  irrita- 
bility,  restlessness,  night-terrors,  perverted  appetite,  wasting,  anaemia,  and  some 
degree  of  prostration.  The  emaciation  is  usually  not  so  marked  nor  so  rapid  as 
in  infants.  There  is  generally  pain  with  straining  at  stool,  and  the  passages 
are  thin,  oifensive,  of  a  brown,  clay,  or  green  color,  and  always  contain  mucus 
and  undigested  food.  They  are  not  numerous,  seldom  exceeding  three  to  twelve 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Ingestion  of  food  nearly  always  excites  intestinal  peri- 
stalsis and  produces  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  easy  in  so  far  as  determining  that  diarrhoea 
is  present.  The  chief  question  to  be  settled  is  as  regards  the  causes  of  the 
diarrhoea,  and  whether  the  condition  of  the  bowels  accounts  for  the  failure  of 
health.  It  is  also  important  to  determine  whether  or  not  ulcerative  lesions  of 
the  intestine  are  present.  This  can  be  done  by  considering  the  nature  of  the 
disease  which  preceded  the  chronic  diarrhoea  and  by  the  study  of  the  stools. 
If  prolonged  high  temperature  preceded  the  development  of  the  chronic  affec- 
tion of  the  bowels,  it  is  probable  that  ulceration  is  present. 

It  is  especially  important  to  separate  chronic  diarrhoea  of  the  class  under 
consideration  from  tubercular  diarrhoea.  In  the  former  the  wasting  and 
anaemia  follow  the  intestinal  trouble,  and  are  usually  in  proportion  to  it;  the 
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abdomen  is  oftener  natural  or  retracted,  rather  than  distended  ;  the  spleen  is 
rarely  enlarged  ;  and  there  is  no  constant  elevation  of  temperature. 

In  tubercular  diarrluTca,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  decrease  in  the 
number  of  passages  without  gain  in  other  particulars;  the  disease  occurs,  as  a 
rule,  after  the  third  year  of  age;  the  abdomen  is  often  distended ;  the  spleen  is 
frequently  enlarged ;  there  is  liable  to  be  enlargement  of  external  lymphatic 
glands  ;  and  fever,  although  irregular,  is  probably  nearly  always  present. 

Prognosis  and  Course, — The  disease  is  subject  to  periods  of  exacerbation 
and  of  temporary  improvement.  It  lasts  in  children  under  two  years  of  age 
from  two  months  to  a  year.  As  a  rule,  severe  cases  terminate  fatally  in  four 
months  unless  convalescence  has  commenced.  Death  occurs  from  exhaustion 
or  from  some  complication,  such  as  broncho-pneumonia  or  an  acute  attack  of 
diarrhoea. 

In  children  over  two  years  of  age  the  disease  may  last  almost  indefinitely, 
sometimes  for  years,  with  frequent  periods  of  temporary  improvement  and  of 
relapse. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  for  the  disease  is  a  serious  one,  and  espe- 
cially so  when  occurring  in  those  under  two  years  of  age.  It  is  most  serious 
in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  decided  constitutional  debility  or  if  there  is 
in  action  some  definite  cause  which  cannot  be  removed. 

The  gravity  of  the  prognosis  is  increased  by  hot  weather,  imperfect  hygiene, 
and  the  like,  as  in  the  case  of  acute  diarrhoeal  disorders.  The  longer  the  disease 
has  lasted,  the  worse,  too,  do  the  chances  for  recovery  become. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhoea  hygiene  and  diet  are 
far  more  important  than  anything  else.  Drugs,  in  fact,  hold  a  minor  place. 
Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  every  detail  of  hygiene.  The  disorder  may 
be  kept  up  by  improper  exposure  or  inadequate  clothing,  or  unsuitable  resi- 
dence, as  well  as  by  indiscretion  in  diet. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  uniform  rules  regarding  diet.  Tlie  quan- 
tity of  food  must  not  be  too  great.  The  meals  must  be  regular  aiid  eaten 
slowly.  In  children  who  have  been  weaned  all  fruit,  acids,  or  indigestible 
articles  must  be  avoided.  Liquid  peptonoids  often  constitute  a  good  addition 
to  the  dietary ;  and  pepsin,  pancreatin,  and  pancrobilin  are  each  of  value, 
the  last  mentioned  especially  if  the  stools  contain  fat.  It  is  not  rare  that  on 
account  of  the  debility  and  lowered  tone  small  doses  of  stimulant,  especially 
of  brandy  or  of  sound  port  wine,  are  useful. 

The  condition  of  the  skin  requires  care.  Tepid  sponge-baths  followed  by 
brisk  friction,  or,  when  the  systemic  tone  is  greatly  reduced,  daily  inunctions 
with  olive  or  cod-liver  oil,  will    be  found  valuable. 

Antiseptics  are  of  little  use  unless  there  be  considerable  flatulence  or  acid 
gastric  fermentation,  in  which  case  naphthalin  or  a  powder  of  bismuth,  sodium 
bicarbonate,  and  a  minute  amount  of  creosote  may  be  used. 

Opium  and  astringents  are  only  indicated  during  exacerbations  or  if  the 
passages  are  large  and  watery.  Under  these  conditions  the  combination  of 
salol,  bismuth,  and  chalk  (recommended  on  page  758)  may  be  given  with  or 
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without  opium  ;  or  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used  in  solution  with  opium.  As 
a  tonic  and  astringent  the  following  is  at  times  effective  when  the  above  has 
failed  : 

I^.  Acid,  sulphuric,  aromatic,  gtt.  xl ; 

Morphinse  sulph.,  gr.  J  ;    ^ 

Elix.  simplicis,  f^ss  ; 

Aquse  purse,  q.  s.  ad  f^iv  ; 

Sig.  Dose  for  a  child  of  two  years,  a  teaspoonful  three  times  daily  in  a 
little  water. 

Astringent  enemata  are  often  of  service,  especially  in  the  cases  consecutive 
to  acute  entero-colitis. 

It  is  always  important  to  remember  the  tendency  to  lowered  vitality.  Cod- 
liver  oil  will  not  infrequently  exert  the  happiest  influence.  Tincture  of  chlo- 
ride of  iron  may  be  of  service  both  for  its  tonic  and  its  astringent  action. 
Finally,  arsenic  in  very  minute  doses  is  occasionally  serviceable  througli  its 
alterative  tonic  action  or  when  a  malarial  taiut  exists. 

Phlegmonous  Enteritis. 

This  is  a  very  rare  affection  which  cannot  be  differentiated  during  life.  It 
is  a  secondary  process,  associated  sometimes  with  strangulated  hernia  or  intus- 
susception. It  is  also  seen  at  times  as  a  change  secondary  to  typhoid,  tuber- 
cular, dysenteric,  or  carcinomatous  ulceration.  I^ike  phlegmonous  gastritis,  of 
which  it  is  an  analogue,  it  consists  in  a  diffuse  purulent  infiltration  or  the  for- 
mation of  an  abscess  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  intestinal  wall.  The  pus 
may  penetrate  the  remaining  coats  of  the  bowel.  If  this  occurs  through  the 
serous  coat,  peritonitis  follows,  or  in  case  the  lesion  is  in  the  rectum  a  peri- 
proctitis is  the  result. 

Pseudo-membranous  Enteritis. 

Pseudo-membranous  enteritis,  also  sometimes  called  diphtheritic  enteritis  or 
membranous  enteritis,  is  entirely  different  from  mucous  colitis,  next  to  be 
described,  which  is  likewise  often,  though  wrongly,  called  membranous  enteritis. 
In  the  disease  under  consideration  a  fibrinous  pseudo-membrane  is  produced 
in  or  on  the  raucous  membrane  of  portions  of  the  small  or  large  intestine. 

It  may  attend  some  infectious  disease,  as  pneumonia,  cholera,  scarlatina, 
pyaemia,  tuberculosis,  or  typhoid  fever.  It  may  also  be  the  result  of  some  toxic 
agency  as  lead,  mercury,  or  arsenic.  It  is  seen,  too,  in  some  cases  of  entero- 
colitis in  children.  Finally,  it  may  occur  in  the  later  stages  of  such  diseases  as 
nephritis,  cancer,  hepatic  cirrhosis,  or  in  any  cachectic  condition. 

The  pathological  lesions  found  vary  in  different  cases.  In  some  instances 
there  is  seen  a  grayish  pseudo-membrane,  forming  small  patches  in  various 
parts  of  the  colon  and  in  the  caecum.  In  other  cases  a  thin  yellowish  exudation 
occupies  chiefly  the  tops  of  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  colon  and 
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ileum,  the  tissue  beneath  being  mudi  congested.  If  more  extensive,  it  may 
penetrate  nearly  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucous  hiyer.  The  widespread 
iibrinous  infiltration  sometimes  seen  in  entoro-colitis  in  children,  has  already 
been  described.  A  similar  extensive  infiltration  of  nearly  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  intestinal  wall  occurs  in  many  cases  of  diphtheritic  dysentery. 

In  some^nstances  the  solitary  glands  are  the  portion  chiefly  involved  and 
their  summits  exhibit  a  diphtheritic  necrosis,  and  follicular  ulcers  are  also 
common. 

The  symptoms  of  pseudo-membranous  enteritis  likewise  vary.  None  are  at 
all  characteristic,  and  often  there  are  no  evidences  whatever  of  intestinal  dis- 
ease. In  other  cases  there  are  pain  and  diarrhoea,  but  straining  at  stool  and 
the  passage  of  bloody  mucus  are  unusual.  Treatment  can  only  be  symptomatic, 
except  that  directed  against  the  primary  disease. 

Mucous  Colitis. 

Definition. — A  chronic  non-febrile  disease  of  the  large  intestine,  character- 
ised by  the  production  periodically  of  very  tenacious  mucus,  which  is  passed 
in  peculiar  tubular  or  membranous  forms. 

Synonyms. — Of  the  numerous  synonyms  may  be  mentioned — Tubular 
diarrhoea;  Membranous  enteritis;  Mucous  disease  of  the  colon;  Intestinal 
casts ;  Mucous  diarrhoea.  The  term  membranous  enteritis  or  pseudo-mem- 
branous enteritis  is  much  better  applied  to  the  fibrinous  condition,  often 
called  diphtheritic  or  croupous,  which  has  just  been  described. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  not  very  frequent,  and  the  exciting  actual  cause 
is  unknown.  The  aflPection  occurs  oftenest  in  young  adult  women  of  a  nerv- 
ous or  hysterical  disposition.  It  is  liable  to  attend  or  follow  some  other  affec- 
tion of  the  enteric  tract  or  some  disease  of  the  genital  organs  or  nervous 
system.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  I  have  found  associated  with  the 
disease  the  existence  of  small  mural  fibroids. 

Pathology. — It  is  probable  that  the  only  lesion  is  a  low  grade  of  follicular 
catarrh  of  localized  areas  of  the  colon.  No  distinct  evidences  of  inflammation 
can  indeed  be  discovered  in  some  cases.  It  is  clear  that  the  nervous  system  is 
implicated  in  the  disease  in  an  important  degree.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  the  disorder  is  primarily  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  with  a  sec- 
ondary involvement  of  the  colon. 

The  mucus  passed  may  be  of  all  grades  of  tenacity,  from  a  slimy  semi- 
liquid  to  firm,  opaque,  white  membranes.  These  latter  may  form  a  compli- 
cated network  of  cords,  or  may  present  a  tubular  cast  of  the  bowel  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  or  may  be  only  in  small  shreds.  Both  chemically  and  micro- 
scopically these  casts  are  found  to  consist  of  mucin  and  not  of  fibrin. 

Symptomatology. — The  disease  is  a  very  chronic  one.  It  usually  occurs 
in  independent  attacks  separated  by  intervals,  the  duration  of  which  varies 
much  in  different  cases.  During  the  intervals  the  })atient  usually  presents 
evidences  of  neurasthenia,  with  more  or  less  pronounced  digestive  disturbance. 
Occasionally  the  course  of  the  disease  is  continuous,  without  definite  intervals, 
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the  membranous  discharges  being  liable  to  occur  at  any  time.     Nerv^ous  excite- 
ment, anxiety,  and  fatigue  may  bring  on  an  attack. 

The  attack  is  generally  marked  by  pain  in  the  abdomen,  tenesmus,  abdomi- 
nal tenderness,  hysterical  or  other  nervous  disturbances,  and  digestive  affections. 
In  some  cases  the  nervous  phenomena  are  intense  :  I  have  seen  hystero-epi- 
lepsy  and  hysterical  stigmata  precede  or  accompany  every  attack  in  certain 
cases.  Not  every  evacuation  from  the  bowels  during  this  time  will  contain  the 
intestinal  casts,  but  some  of  them  do.  The  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  inten- 
sity, and  in  some  instances  are  inconsiderable,  while  in  others  the  pain  is 
intense.  Pain  is  usually  relieved  by  the  passage  of  the  mucus.  Blood  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  stools. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  usually  made  without  much  difficulty.  The  mem- 
branes are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  substances,  especially  intestinal 
parasites  and  tendinous  parts  of  the  food  ingested.  Necrotic  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  may  somewhat  resemble  the  casts.  The 
history  of  the  case  will  aid  in  distinguishing  between  the  two,  in  addition  to 
the  differences  which  close  examination  will  show. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  period  of  aggravation  may  last  but  twenty- 
four  hours  or  even  as  long  as  two  weeks.  The  prognosis  is  entirely  favorable 
as  regards  life,  but  unfavorable  as  regards  recovery,  the  disease  being  very' 
chronic  and  not  very  amenable  to  treatment. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  restoration  of  the 
general  health,  to  the  avoidance  of  attacks,  and  to  the  cure  of  the  chronic 
affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon.  Regulation  of  the  habits  of 
life ;  cori-ection  of  menstrual  disorders  and  relief  of  uterine  or  ovarian  irrita- 
tation  ;  improvement  of  nutrition  by  rest,  travel,  or  change  of  residence,  tonics 
and  nutrients,  especially  cod-liver  oil — are  to  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the 
treatment.  The  avoidance  of  the  attacks  demands  assiduous  care  to  all 
hygienic  details.  The  diet  should  be  regulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  constipation  should  be  prevented. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  often  found  best  not  to  secure  a  mov^ement  oftener  than 
alternate  days  or  even  twice  a  week.  Large  enemata  of  water,  about  one  quart, 
containing  nitric  acid,  gradually  increased  from  15  di"ops  to  25  or  even  to  50 
drops,  have  seemed  peculiarly  useful.  Counter-irritation  over  the  colon  by 
repeated  light  applications  of  the  thermo-cautery  is  to  be  advised. 

Internally,  hydronaphthol  in  the  form  of  keratin-coated  pills;  naphthalin  ; 
oil  of  turpentine  in  emulsion;  unirritating  preparations  of  iron — full  doses — 
have  proved  valuable  in  various  cases. 

During  the  attack  the  treatment  must  be  symptomatic.  Asafoetida,  mono- 
bromide  of  camphor,  cannabis  indica,  phenacetin,  may  be  found  useful.  Opium 
often  seems  indicated,  but  the  danger  of  establishing  the  opium  habit  makes 

strongly  against  its  use.  • 

Appendicitis. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  vermiform  appendix. 

Btiolog-y. — This  affection  is  a  comparatively  common  one.     It  is  certainly 
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*  far  more  frequent  than  stercoral  typhlitis,  presently  to  be  described,  as  it  is  also 
far  more  serions. 

It  is  a  disease  most  liable  to  occur  in  young  persons,  Fitz's  statistics  show- 
ing that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  in  those  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
It  is  also  much  more  common  in  males  than  in  females. 

Injury  resulting  from  overstraining  or  from  a  blow  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced the  disease  in  many  cases.  C\)nstipatiou  is  an  important  cause,  and 
indiscretions  in  diet  occasion  it  in  other  instances.  Sometimes  typhoid  or 
tubercular  ulceration,  or  rarely  catarrhal  ul(;eratiou,   may  produce  it. 

The  most  frequent  cause,  however,  is  the  entrance  into  the  appendix  and 
retention  there  of  irritating  ftecal  matter.  Normally  the  appendix  is  closed 
by  a  valve,  but  in  cases  in  which  the  valve  is  imperfect  or  the  appendix  unu- 
sually broad  or  abnormally  situated  faecal  matter  or  foreign  bodies  may  enter  it. 

Although  a  large  variety  of  foreign  bodies  have  been  found  in  the  appen- 
dix, yet  it  is  rare  that  these  are  the  cause  of  inflammation  as  compared  with 
fiecal  concretions.  Tliese  concretions  consist  of  inspissated  fseces  and  mucus 
Avith  lime  salts,  and  are  often  of  almost  stony  hardness.  They  are  oval  in 
shape,  and  often  have  much  the  form  of  a  date-stone.  Sometimes  a  small 
foreign  body  occupies  the  centre  of  one  of  these  secretions. 

Pathology. — The  lesions  diifer  according  as  the  process  is  or  is  not  an 
ulcerative  one.  In  simple  catarrhal  appendicitis  the  process  does  not  go 
beyond  the  catarrhal  stage.  The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  covered 
with  mucus,  the  submucous  and  muscular  layers  are  also  thickened  and  rigid, 
and  the  serous  layer  is  inflamed,  so  that  adhesions  form  with  surrounding  parts. 
The  appendix  may  attain  the  size  of  an  adult  finger.  In  its  cavity  there  are 
usually  one  or  more  concretions.  This  form  of  appendicitis  may  terminate  in 
resolution,  but  is  more  liable  to  go  on  to  the  ulcerative  form. 

In  ulcerative  appendicitis  an  ulcer  forms  and  may  go  on  to  perforation,  but 
this  rarely  happens  except  when  the  process  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  concre- 
tion or  a  foreign  body.  If  the  ulcer  cicatrizes  without  perforation,  the  shape 
and  structure  of  the  appendix  may  be  eventually  greatly  changed,  and  the 
organ  may,  indeed,  be  nearly  entirely  obliterated. 

The  perforation  of  an  ulcer  may  be  followed  by  various  results,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  appendix.  If  it  has  not  become  attached  by  adhesions 
to  surrounding  parts,  but  is  freely  movable  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  perfora- 
tion will  be  followed  at  once  by  an  intense  purulent  peritonitis.  This  is  not 
the  usual  rule,  for  an  adhesive  peritonitis  has  generally  preceded  the  rupture 
of  the  ulcer.  In  such  cases  a  circumscribed  perityjjhlitic  abscess  is  produced. 
The  quantity  of  pus  may  be  very  small  and  may  be  surrounded  by  a  large 
amount  of  inflammatory  tissue.  Such  a  condition  may  end  in  the  absorption 
of  the  pus  and  in  resolution.  In  other  cases  a  large  abscess  forms  and  rup- 
tures in  some  direction.  If  rupture  takes  place  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  as 
is  often  the  case,  diffuse  violent  peritonitis  results.  Generally  such  an  abscess 
opens  into  the  intestine,  but  it  may  rupture  through  the  abdominal  wall,  or  into 
the  bladder,  pleura,  portal  vein,  iliac  artery,  or  elsewhere. 
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If  the  appendix  be  situated  posteriorly,  the  suppurative  inflammation  fol- 
lowing ulceration  will  soon  extend  into  the  retroperitoneal  tissues  and  form  a 
paratyphlitic — /.  e.  a  retroperitoneal — abscess.  As  in  perityphlitis,  this  may 
extend  in  various  directions,  but  especially  downward  toward  Poupart's  liga- 
ment or  upward  toward  the  kidney. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  appendicitis  are  not  always  alike. 
The  simple  catarrhal  cases  may  produce  very  dangerous  symptoms,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  abscess  may  result  and  yet  symptoms  be  sometimes  largely  latent. 
So,  too,  cases  which  begin  with  mild  symptoms  may  suddenly  end  fatally,  and 
in  others  which  commenced  with  great  severity  the  inflammation  may  stop  at 
almost  any  period  of  its  course. 

In  typical  cases — so  far  as  any  case  can  be  called  typical — there  may  be 
prodromal  symptoms,  consisting  of  localized  colicky  pain  and  tenderness,  alter- 
nating constipation  and  diarrhoea,  and  possibly  nausea  and  vomiting;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  onset  is  raj)id.  There  suddenly  develops  intense  abdominal  pain, 
which  may  be  at  first  diffuse,  but  is  often  from  the  beginning  localized  in  the 
right  iliac  region,  which  is  made  worse  by  every  movement  of  the  body  or  by 
the  slightest  pressure,  and  which  compels  the  patient  to  walk  bent  forward  and 
leaning  to  the  right,  or,  if  still  more  severe,  to  lie  in  bed  on  the  right  side  with 
the  right  leg  drawn  up.  The  pain  in  the  iliac  fossa  is  constant,  although 
attended  by  exacerbations  in  its  intensity. 

Fever  of  irregular  type  commonly  soon  develops,  and  the  pulse  is  acceler- 
ated and  hard.  The  respiration  may  be  embarrassed  or  superficial  as  a  result 
of  the  pain.  There  may  be  an  initial  chill.  The  features  express  pain  and 
anxiety.  Hiccough  is  sometimes  annoying;  vomiting  is  common;  thirst  inces- 
sant ;  appetite  lost ;  and  obstinate  constipation  the  rule.  The  urine  is  dimin- 
ished in  quantity  and  highly  concentrated. 

Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  shows  it  to  be  distended  or  hard  and 
flat.  There  is  generally  great  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  In  some  cases 
this  is  particularly  marked  at  what  is  called  McBurney's  point — viz.  one  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ileum  in  a  line  drawn 
from  it  to  the  umbilicus.  In  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  or  longer  a  swell- 
ing often  appears  in  the  region  of  the  caecum.  Sometimes  it  is  sharply  defined, 
in  other  cases  diffuse,  and  in  a  large  number  the  tension  and  tenderness  of  the 
abdominal  walls,  or,  if  the  tumor  be  small,  the  intervention  of  distended  coils 
of  intestine,  prevents  its  being  detected.  In  such  cases  etherization  may  be  of 
advantage,  or  the  mass  may  be  within  reach  of  the  finger  in  the  rectum.  The 
tumor  as  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls  may  be  nodular  or  smooth,  elastic  or 
hard.  Percussion  is  unaltered  if  the  mass  be  small,  but  dull-tympanitic  if  it 
be  large  or  near  the  surface. 

Course. — In  the  mild  cases  in  which  resolution  takes  place  or  the  pus  is 
small  in  amount  and  may  be  absorbed,  the  pain  ameliorates,  the  fever  ceases, 
and  constipation  yields  after  a  few  days,  and  the  induration  and  tension  dis- 
appear entirely  in  about  two  or  three  weeks. 

In  more  severe  cases,  where  such  a  termination  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  a 
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sudden  evacnatiou  of  pus  through  the  bowel  may  be  attended  by  rapid  disap- 
pearanee  of  tlie  threatening  symptoms,  or  the  abscess  may  at  lengtli  find  a  vent 
tlirough  the  abdominal  walls.  In  other  cases  it  is  not  discharged  in  this  way, 
and  various  septiciiemic  symptoms  develop. 

The  greatest  danger  is  that  of  perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  with 
the  development  of  a  diffuse  j>nrulent  peritonitis.  This  may  occur  at  any  time 
after  pus  has  formed,  but  does  so  ofteuest  during  a  period  extending  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  days  of  the  disease,  inclusive.  Such  an  accident  is  indi- 
cated bv  the  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms  with  the  development  of  diffuse 
abilomiual  pain,  tenderness,  tympanites,  and  other  evidences  of  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum.     Such  cases  very  rarely  recover. 

Diagnosis. — An  affection  presenting  the  symptoms  of  severe  pain  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa  coming  on  suddenly  in  persons  previously  well,  with  tender- 
ness on  pressure  in  this  region,  induration,  vomiting,  and  constipation  or 
diarrhoea,  is  probably  appendicitis  in  nearly  every  instance. 

Stercoral  typhlitis  has  a  less  abrupt  onset,  slight  pain,  less  severe  general 
symptoms,  and  the  presence  of  a  doughy  mass  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  which 
region  is  less  tender  to  pressure.  The  symptoms  are  promptly  relieved  if  the 
bowels  can  be  well  opened  by  a  laxative.  Nevertheless,  the  diagnosis  is  often 
impossible,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  cases  called  typhlitis  are  in  reality 
instances  of  mild  appendicitis. 

Perinephritic  abscess  cannot  be  definitely  distinguished  from  paratyphlitic 
abscess  resulting  from  appendicitis,  unless  it  be  by  the  history  of  the  case  and 
by  the  discovery  of  some  abnormality  in  the  urine. 

Invagination  and  strangulation  may  simulate  appendicitis  closely  unless  the 
whole  course  of  the  case  be  known.  In  intestinal  obstruction  there  are  likely 
to  be  faecal  vomiting,  pain,  tenderness,  and  sometimes  a  tumor,  all  situated  in 
some  other  region  than  in  that  of  the  csecum  ;  and  in  intussusception  bloody 
stools  with  tenesmus  occur. 

To  distinguish  the  varieties  and  the  stages  of  appendicitis  is  often  not 
possible.  The  catarrhal  exhibits  in  general  a  milder  course  than  the  ulcera- 
tive form,  but  to  this  statement  the  exceptions  are  too  numerous  to  allow  to  it 
much  value.  As  a  rule,  the  onset  of  the  sudden  pains  marks  the  occurrence 
of  ulceration  through  the  appendix,  and  the  symptoms  which  follow  are  those 
of  the  localized  peritonitis  produced.  The  improbable  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  in  certain  cases  this  sudden  pain  marks  the  time  when  some  foreign 
body  or  intestinal  concretion  is  forced  from  the  csecum  into  the  appendix,  and 
that  the  pain  •  is  analogous  to  that  experienced  during  the  passage  of  a  gall- 
stone. 

Prognosis. — It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  the  prognosis  of  the 
disease  in  general,  and  equally  so  to  estimate  the  chance  of  recovery  in  any 
individual  case.  The  affection  is  certainly  a  very  grave  one,  although  prob- 
ably the  majority  of  cases  will  recover,  even  without  surgical  treatment.  The 
disease  is  dangerous  in  every  case,  since  there  are  no  sure  criteria  by  which 
one  can  predict  whether  the  inflammation  will  be  severe  or  slight,  and  whether 
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or  not  surgical  interference  will  be  required.  Cases  which  do  not  pass  beyond 
the  stage  o£  catarrhal  appendicitis  with  adhesive  peritonitis  always  get  well. 
If  the  process  is  and  remains  one  of  localized  peritonitis  with  slight  suppura- 
tion, but  with  no  evidence  of  general  septic  poisoning,  the  prognosis  is  good. 
Cases  in  which  an  abscess  perforates  into  the  bowel  offer  a  fairly  good  prog- 
nosis, while  those  in  which  the  opening  is  through  the  abdominal  walls  are 
still   more  favorable. 

The  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable  where  the  pus  enters  the  general  peri- 
toneal cavity  or  where  an  acute  septic  inflammation  spreads  rapidly  in  any 
direction.  It  is  favorable  where  acute  symptoms  subside  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  and  the  tumor  begins  to  disappear.  There  is  risk,  however,  as  long 
as  any  induration  remains. 

In  about  one-half  the  number  of  fatal  cases  death  occurs  within  a  week 
after  severe  symptoms  develop.  Prompt  surgical  interference  in  suitable  cases 
renders  the  prognosis  much  more  favorable. 

Appendicitis  shows  a  great  tendency  to  recur  in  those  who  have  once  had 
an  attack ;  and  this,  too,  adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  affection,  since  some  one 
of  the  attacks  may  be  fatal. 

Treatment. — Probably  no  disease  requires  more  judgment  for  its  proper 
treatment,  and  few  subjects  have  been  more  combatively  discussed  than  the  ques- 
tion in  what  this  treatment  should  consist.  So  far  as  medical  treatment  goes,  the 
great  standby  is  opium  in  full  doses,  combined  with  absolute  rest  and  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  or  of  leeches  to  the  caecal  region.  The  much-talked-of  danger 
of  ''  masking  the  symptoms "  by  the  use  of  opium  undoubtedly  exists,  yet 
statistics  as  certainly  show  that  the  mortality  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  this 
method  of  treatment. 

Enemata  of  warm  water  may  be  used  to  relieve  constipation,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  rectum  and  colon  should  not  share  in  the  rest  desired  in 
well-developed  cases  of  appendicitis. 

For  the  same  reason  that  oj)iimi  is  to  be  recommended  purgatives  are  to  be 
condemned.  The  disease,  when  at  all  in  a  condition  for  medicinal  treatment, 
is  a  localized  peritonitis,  perhaps  with  an  abscess  already  forming.  The  admin- 
istration of  purgatives  disturbs  just  that  rest  of  the  bowel  which  is  so  earnestly 
to  be  desired,  and  greatly  increases  the  danger  of  rupture  of  the  abscess  and 
the  production  of  a  general  peritonitis.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  neither 
stercoral  typhlitis  nor  general  peritonitis  is  now  under  consideration,  in  each 
of  which  conditions  saline  purges  are  of  value. 

Yet,  although  the  pus  produced  by  perforating  appendicitis  may  be  absorbed 
in  a  great  number  of  cases,  the  uncertainty  about  the  chance  of  this  in  any  given 
instance  or  about  the  outcome  of  any  grave  case  makes  the  disease  really  a  surgi- 
cal affection  in  the  majority  of  instances.  The  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  deter- 
mine in  what  cases  and  at  what  time  operative  interference  shoidd  be  made. 
Although  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  determining  this,  yet,  in 
general,  operative  measures  should  be  promptly  taken  whenever  acute  and 
increasingly    severe    symptoms,    such    as    abdominal    distention,    rapid    high 
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pulse,  and  fever,  with  loealized  tenderness  and  pain,  indicate  the  presence  of 
pus  about  the  appendix,  even  akhouo;li  no  tumor  or  induration  can.be  detected. 
The  matter  of  the  oroatest  importance  in  this  connection  is  that  the  operation 
be  perlbrnied  early,  before  })us  has  had  a  chance  to  perforate  the  j)eritoneum  or 
to  burrow  in  various  directions. 

In  cases  where  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  severe  attacks, 
the  o[)eration  should  be  performed,  since  not  only  do  these  attacks  seriously 
interfere  with  the  patient's  comfort  and  occujiation,  but  there  is  always  danger 
that  some  of  them  may  prove  fatal.  The  operation  may  be  done  either  during 
one  of  the  outbreaks  of  the  disease  or  in  the  interval  between  them.  On  many 
accounts  it  is  best  to  wait  until  one  of  the  attacks  has  come  on. 

Typhlitis. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  csecum. 

Synonyms. — Csecitis  ;  Typhlo-enteritis  ;  Typhlitis  stercoralis. 

Etiolog-y. — This  affection,  formerly  considered  very  common,  is  now  deemed 
much  less  so,  since  the  view  has  become  so  generally  accepted  that  the  majority 
of  cases  of  acute  disease  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  are  in  reality  appendicitis.  The 
tei'ins  perityphlitis  and  paratyphlitis  should  not  be  used  as  designating  distinct 
diseases,  since  each  condition  is  but  the  result  of  perforating  appendicitis  in 
almost  every  instance. 

Little  positive  is  known  of  typhlitis,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  cases 
recover.  Many  of  the  cases  called  typhlitis  may  have  been,  and  probably  often 
were,  instances  of  appendicitis. 

The  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  young  persons,  and  oftener  in  males  than  in 
females.  Those  who  eat  much  or  improperly  and  exercise  little,  and  who 
have  a  tendency  to  constipation,  are  rather  more  disposed  to  it.  Over-exer- 
cise and  exposure  to  cold  may  likewise  aid  in  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  active  cause,  however,  is  the  arrest  of  fsecal  matter  in  the  cae- 
cum, since  this,  like  every  foreign  body,  acts  as  an  irritant  and  sets  up 
inflammation. 

Although  typhlitis  may  occasionally  result  from  the  presence  of  tubercular, 
dysenteric,  typhoid,  or  cancerous  ulcers  or  from  the  action  of  some  sharp  foreign 
body,  yet  so  usually  is  fsecal  accumulation  the  cause  that  the  common  term 
"  typhlitis  stercoralis "  may  practically  be  considered  as  synonymous  with 
typhlitis. 

Pathology. — As  the  disease  ends  in  recovery  in  nearly  every  instance,  the 
pathological  lesions  are  not  well  known.  As  described,  they  are  similar  to 
those  of  catarrhal  inflammation  in  other  portions  of  the  intestinal  tract,  with 
thickening  of  the  intestinal  walls,  but  usually  without  ulceration.  If  the 
inflammation  be  very  severe,  the  serous  layer  may  be  involved  and  a  local- 
ized adhesive  peritonitis  form.  It  is  possible  for  a  faecal  abscess  to  develop 
and  for  perforation  of  the  caecum  to  occur,  with  escape  of  pus  and  faeces;  but 
such  a  termination  is  unusual. 

The  lesions  of  typhoid,  tubercular,  dysenteric,  and  cancerous  forms  of  typhlitis 
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are  practically  the  same  as  those  produced  by  these  diseases  in  other  parts  of 
the  intestine. 

Symptomatolog-y. — The  symptoms  are  much  as  in  appendicitis,  but  less 
severe.  Thougli  they  s(jmctimes  come  on  suddenly,  tiiere  are  liable  to  have 
been  digestive  disturbances  for  several  days.  There  develop  pain  and  tender- 
ness ill  the  right  iliac  fossa;  a  tendency  to  flex  the  right  thigh,  which  is  worse 
if  the  inflammation  spread  to  the  peritoneal  coat ;  constipation,  slight  fever, 
and  sometimes  vomiting.  Palpation  generally  reveals  a  tumor  in  the  position 
of  the  csecum,  which  is  sausage-shaped  and  can  be  indented  by  the  finger  if 
tenderness  be  not  too  great  to  permit  of  this.  The  abdomen  is  commonly 
much  distended  by  the  accumulation  of  gas  and  of  fasces.  Sometimes  there 
is  complete  intestinal  obstruction  with  fsecal  vomiting,  but  this  occurs  only  in 
bad  eases. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  appendicitis,  and  the 
points  of  difference  have  already  been  given  in  the  discussion  of  that  affection. 
In  many  cases  no  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  is  good,  inasmuch  as  nearly  every 
case  recovers.  Flint  states  that  he  never  saw  an  acute  ease  end  otherwise  than 
in  recovery.  In  some  instances,  however,  death  may  result  with  symptoms  of 
intestinal  obstruction  or  from  perforation  of  the  csecum. 

Ordinarily  the  fsecal  mass  is  expelled  from  the  csecum  after  a  few da\s  or  a 
week,  and  the  symptoms  very  rapidly  disappear.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  the  affection. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  at  complete  rest  in  bed,  with  ice  or 
poultices  applied  to  the  iliac  region.  Enough  opium  should  be  given  to  relieve 
pain.  So  soon  as  the  signs  of  acute  localized  peritonitis,  if  such  be  present, 
have  been  subdued,  the  effort  should  be  made  to  start  again  the  passage  of  the 
intestinal  contents  through  the  csecum.  For  this  purpose  large  enemata  may 
be  administered  three  or  four  times  a  day  through  a  long  flexible  tube.  In 
many  cases  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  administration  of  mild  laxa- 
tives, especially  castor  oil,  Rochelle  salts,  or  divided  doses  of  calomel.  If 
irritability  of  stomach  exists,  food  must  be  withheld  and  all  laxatives  avoided 
save  minute  doses  of  calomel.  In  the  most  serious  cases,  where  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  perforation  has  occurred,  operative  interference  should 
at  once  be  adopted. 

Dysentery. 

Definition. — An  inflammatory  disease  of  the  large  intestine,  often,  and 
perhaps  always,  of  an  infectious  nature,  characterized  by  catarrhal,  ulcerative, 
and  pseudo-membranous  lesions,  and  by  the  discharge  from  the  intestine 
of  mucus,  blood,  and  pus,  with  much  straining  and  severe  colicky  pain. 

General  Remarks. — Dysentery  may,  with  good  reason,  be  considered  a 
group  of  symptoms  rather  than  a  distinct  disease,  since  not  only  do  the  patho- 
logical lesions  vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  but  the  symptoms,  and  even  the 
causes,  seem  to  an  extent  diverse. 
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Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  tlie  disease  is  in  every  case  an  infectious  one, 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  any  one  germ  which  always  produces  it.  On  the 
other  hantl,  it  seems  likely  that  the  amveba  colt — the  probable  cause  of  many 
cases  of  epidemic  tropical  dysentery — is  not  the  invariable  producer  of  the 
disease  in  all  the  sporadic  or  other  epidemic  cases,  and  that  many  of  the  former, 
as  well  as  the  instances  of  secondary  diphtheritic  dysentery,  are  not  of  an  infec- 
tious nature  at  all. 

As  regards  the  question  of  classification,  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  any  which  is 
at  all  satisfactory,  although  various  ones  have  been  proposed  by  different  writers. 
The  difficulty  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  patiiological  and  clinical  classifications 
do  not  correspond.  We  may  most  conveniently  divide  the  disease  from  a 
clinical  standpoint  into  sporaxlic,  epidemic,  and  chronic  dysentery,  while  from 
the  standpoint  of  pathological  anatomy  we  can  divide  it  into  catarrhal,  amm- 
bic,  pseudo-membranous  or  diphtheritic,  and  chronic  forms.  But  sporadic  cases, 
although  usually  catarrhal,  may  sometimes  exhibit  the  gravest  anatomical 
lesions,  while  many  epidemic  cases  are  mild  both  in  symptoms  and  patho- 
logical changes. 

Many  other  varieties  of  dysentery  have  formerly  been  described,  but  as 
these  indicated  only  special  features  in  certain  cases  or  the  existence  of  com- 
plications, they  do  not  require  a  separate  consideration.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  bilious,  typhoid,  intermittent,  rheumatic,  hsemorrhagic,  algid, 
and  gangrenous  forms. 

Etiolog-y. — A  number  of  factors  may  be  considered  as  predisposing  causes. 
The  subjects  of  the  disease  may  be  of  any  age,  but  adults  are  most  frequently 
attacked.  More  males  than  females  suffer,  since  the  former  are  more  exposed 
to  the  influences  which  produce  the  epidemic  form. 

Climate  has  a  powerful  action  in  producing  it.  The  affection  is  essentially 
one  of  hot  climates,  for,  although  it  may  occur  sporadically,  and  sometimes 
even  epidemically,  in  northern  countries,  it  is  in  the  tropics  that  its  greatest 
ravages  have  been  made.  The  season  of  the  year,  too,  is  of  importance,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  much  the  greater  number  of  cases  occur  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  Sudden  changes  in  temperature  also  appear  to  possess  etiolo- 
gical power,  as  does  the  presence  of  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Im- 
perfect hygiene  of  any  kind  is  commonly  claimed  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  dysentery.  Thus,  filth,  exposure  to  cold,  overcrowding  in  camps  or  prisons, 
excessive  fatigue,  and  the  like  are  all  of  decided  influence. 

The  use  of  poor  or  insufficient  food  and  the  ingestion  of  unripe  fruit  and 
other  articles  which  disturb  the  digestion  seem  sometimes  to  predispose  to  the 
disease.  So,  too,  the  drinking  of  stagnant  or  impure  water  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  important  cause. 

It  often  seems  that  the  nervous  system  plays  a  distinct  part,  and  that  mental 
depression  may  predispose  to  the  development  of  dysentery.  For  this  reason, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  filth  and  starvation,  the  occupants  of  war-prisons  have 
been  particularly  liable  to  the  disease. 

Besides  being  the  result  of  the  causes  mentioned,  dysentery  may  occur  as  a 
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secondary  affection, — a  sequel  to,  and  often  a  fatal  termination  of,  typhoid  fever, 
typhus  fever,  chronic  nephritis,  pysemia,  pneumonia,  scarlatina,  variola,  tuber- 
culosis, cancer,  chronic  heart  disease,  scurvy,  and  cachectic  states  in  general. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  any  of  the  agencies  mentioned  as  causes  of  acute 
primary  dysentery  have  more  than  a  predisposing  power  and  can  themselves 
act  as  exciting  causes,  or  whether  they  simply  favor  the  development  of  the 
specific  germ.  It  is  certainly  probable  that  sporadic  cases  may  be  produced 
directly  by  some  of  them,  and  that  there  is  no  specific  germ  for  this  class  of 
cases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remarkable  disposition  of  the  disease  to  occur 
in  epidemics  is  exceedingly  suggestive  evidence  of  the  infectious  nature  of  this 
form  of  the  disorder.  Armies  especially  have  repeatedly  been  the  victims  of 
widespread  epidemics.  Epidemic  dysentery  has  probably  killed  more  soldiers 
than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  in  the  civil  war  of  the  United  States 
was  the  cause  of  death  of  probably  over  three  hundred  thousand  men.  This 
simultaneous  development  of  a  large  number  of  cases  in  one  locality  is  almost 
convincing  proof  that  there  must  be,  at  least  in  certain  forms  of  the  disease, 
some  specific  germ,  which  is  most  naturally  to  be  sought  for  in  the  fsecal 
evacuations. 

Although  other  micro-organisms  have  been  described  by  some  writers,  that 
which  is  now  generally  considered  as  the  cause  of  epidemic  tropical  dysentery 
is  the  amoeba  coli.  Lambl  described  it  in  1859,  and  Loesch  in  1875.  The 
latter  considered  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  was  able  to  produce 
symptoms  of  the  affection  in  a  dog  by  injecting  the  dysenteric  stools  into  the 
intestines  of  the  animal.  Since  that  time  the  organism  has  been  repeatedly 
found  by  Koch,  Kartulis,  Osier,  Councilman  and  Lafleur,  Dock,  and  others. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  amoeba  coli  is  constantly  present  in  the 
stools  in  many  cases  of  epidemic  tropical  dysentery,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  specific  cause  of  these  cases,  although  the 
claim  has  been  made  by  Massiutin  that  it  may  be  found  in  other  intestinal 
diseases  as  well. 

The  organism  is  an  unicellular,  motile  body,  measuring  20  to  50  micro- 
millimetres  in  diameter,  and  consisting  of  granular  protoplasm  which  contains 
a  nucleus  and  several  vacuoles.  Not  only  is  it  present  in  the  evacuations,  but 
it  has  been  found  as  well  in  the  pus  from  hepatic  abscesses  secondary  to 
dysentery. 

The  manner  in  which  infectious  dysentery  is  propagated  is  a  question  of 
interest.  It  seems  probable  that  the  germs  have  a  decided  tenacity  of  life.  It 
is  also  probable  that  they  are  disseminated  by  means  of  drinking-water. 

Whether  the  disease  is  contagious  is  an  unsettled  question.  Although  there 
are  cases  on  record  which  point  strongly  to  its  communicability,  the  mass  of 
evidence  shows  that  it  is  certainly  not  often  contagious. 

Patholog-y. — The  lesions  found  in  the  intestine  after  death  from  dysentery 
are  very  unlike  in  different  cases.  Although  they  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  already  described  under  some  of  the  forms  of  diarrhoea,  it  is  well  to  review 
them  here  for  the  sake  of  completeness  of  discussion. 
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The  milder  cases,  from  a  })atlu)lo2:ioal  standpoint,  exhibit  the  lesions  which 
go  to  make  up  catarrhal  dysenterv,  while  the  cases  with  severer  lesions  consti- 
tute ulcerative  and  diphtheritic  dysentery.  Most  of  the  epidemic  cases  exhibit 
the  severer  lesions,  while  the  sporadic  cases  are  generally  of  the  catarrhal 
form. 

In  catarrhal  dysenterv  the  large  intestine  is  the  portion  almost  solely  in- 
volved, and  particularly  the  caecum,  the  hej)atic,  splenic,  and  sigmoid  flexures, 
and  the  rectum.  Sometimes  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  is  also  attacked. 
Areas  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  hyperajmic,  swollen  and  covered  with  tena- 
cious, yellowish  or  brownish-red  nuicus,  with  which  some  pus  is  at  times 
mixed.  Punctate  or  diffused  extravasations  of  blood  are  usually  visible.  The 
solitary  glands  arc  nuich  enlarged,  and  project  as  grayish-white  elevations, 
from  the  size  of  a  pinhead  to  that  of  a  pea.  The  submucous  tissue  is  swollen, 
and  sometimes  more  so  than  the  mucous  membrane.  This  swelling  is  due  to 
congestion  and  serous  infiltration. 

Sometimes  the  force  of  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  expended  principally 
upon  the  follicles,  producing  follicular  dysentery. 

If  the  process  be  a  severe  one  or  the  disease  prolonged,  small  ulcers  form 
about  the  apices  of  the  follicles  (follicular  ulceration).  The  process  does  not 
often  go  beyond  this  in  the  sporadic  cases,  but  in  the  graver  forms,  especially 
in  epidemics,  the  follicular  ulcers  may  rapidly  deepen  and  spread,  and  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  also  ulcerates  (catarrhal  ulceration).  This  widespread  ulceration 
is  found  in  the  cases  dying  from  amoebic  dysentery.  The  ulcers  are  irregular 
in  shape  with  undermined  walls,  and  often  with  a  small  opening  as  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  cavity  beneath.  They  may  penetrate  in  depth  even  to  the 
serous  coat  of  the  bowel,  and  may  be  so  numerous  that  but  little  unaffected 
mucous  membrane  remains.  An  inflammatory  cellular  infiltration  occupies  the 
tissue  immediately  around  the  ulcers,  and  in  this  region  the  destructive  process 
spreads.  The  walls  and  floor  of  the  ulcers  contain  few  or  many  amoebae.  There 
is  a  notably  small  amount  of  pus  present. 

In  very  many  cases,  particularly  of  the  epidemic  variety,  pseudo-membra- 
nous changes  are  to  be  found  post-mortem,  whence  the  title  ''diphtheritic 
dysentery."  When  this  process  is  not  very  severe,  patches  of  thin  yellowish 
or  grayish  membrane  here  and  there  coat  the  surface  of  the  folds  in  the  colon. 
In  graver  cases  the  whole  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  colon  may  be  involved, 
and  the  diphtheritic  infiltrate  may  penetrate  the  entire  thickness  of  the  intes- 
tinal wall.  The  bowel  is  then  enlai'ged  and  its  walls  stiff  and  thick,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  is  transformed  into  a  tough,  yellowish  substance  which  con- 
sists of  an  exudation  of  fibrin,  pus,  and  blood,  in  which  the  glandular  cells  are 
not  visible.  The  mucous  membrane,  thus  in  a  state  of  necrosis,  sloughs,  and 
even  the  submucous  tissue  and  the  muscular  wall  may  share  in  the  process. 
The  sloughs,  which  are  sometimes  of  great  size,  come  away  after  some  time, 
leaving  irregular  ulcers  of  the  aj^pearance  already  described.  These  ulcers  may 
occasionally  perforate. 

As  previously  stated,  diphtheritic  dysentery  may  develop  as  a  terminal  com- 
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plication  of  several  other  diseases.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  primary  form,  there 
may  be  simply  a  thin  coating  of  pseudo-membrane  deposited  on  the  mucosa,  or 
the  entire  mucous  membrane  may  be  necrotic  throughout. 

If  the  ulcerative  process  has  been  very  extensive,  death  is  almost  certain  to 
occur.  In  the  event  of  recovery  the  ulceration  cicatrizes  and  stricture  of  the 
intestine  may  be  produced,  but  this  is  very  unusual.  The  healing  of  the 
ulcers  is  very  slow,  the  case  meanwhile  exhibiting  the  symptoms  of  chronic 
dysentery. 

In  any  case  which  has  lasted  long  enough  to  constitute  chronic  dysentery 
the  mucous  membrane  becomes  more  or  less  pigmented.  This  pigmentation 
may  be  dotted  in  the  centre  of  the  lymphatic  follicles  and  produce  the  "shaven- 
beard  "  appearance.  There  are  also  visible  scattered  patches  of  steel-gray  or 
blackish  color.  The  mucous  membrane  is  rough  and  irregular,  and  may  pre- 
sent numerous  puckered  cicatrices.  Every  stage  of  the  process  of  ulceration  is 
also  generally  present,  and  the  ulcers  are  much  pigmented.  Cystic  degenera- 
tion of  the  glandular  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  visible.  The  sub- 
mucous and  the  muscular  tissues  become  greatly  hypertrophied. 

Of  other  parts  of  the  body  affected,  the  liver  is  the  most  important.  Single 
or  multiple  abscesses  frequently  occur,  especially  in  cases  of  tropical  dysentery. 
The  contents  of  such  an  abscess  consist  of  necrotic  tissue  with  but  a  small 
amount  of  pus.  The  abscess-walls  may  be  soft  and  necrotic  or,  in  the  older 
cases,  hard  and  fibrous.  Perforation  of  an  abscess  into  the  lung  not  infre- 
quently occurs. 

Besides  the  abscesses  there  are  scattered  foci  of  necrotic  tissue  throug-hout 
the  liver.     The  mesenteric  glands  are  usually  swollen. 

Symptomatology. — Although  the  disease  sometimes  begins  with  great 
suddenness,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  preceded  by  an  ordinary  diarrhoea, 
perhaps  with  some  malaise,  abdominal  paiu,  and  evidences  of  indigestion. 
There  is  seldom  a  pronounced  chill.  This  condition  may  last  twenty-four 
hours  or  even  several  days,  and  then  the  characteristic  sym{)toms  of  dysentery 
develop.  These  consist  of  an  altered  character  of  the  stools,  '^  tormina  "  or 
griping  abdominal  pain,  and  "tenesmus,"  or  the  constant  disposition  to  strain 
in  the  ineffectual  effort  to  empty  the  bowels. 

The  dysenteric  stools  are  at  first  partly  fsecal  and  partly  mucous,  but  very 
soon  consist  almost  entirely  of  mucus  in  the  form  of  jelly-like  masses,  alone 
or  mingled  with  blood  or  pus.  Feculent  matter  is  now  not  passed  at  all  or 
only  occasionally  in  the  form  of  small  scybahe.  Blood,  which,  like  mucus,  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  dysenteric  stool,  is  sometimes  evacuated  in  large 
quantities,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  large  erosion  of  a  blood-vessel.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  the  blood  is  moderate  in  amount  and  is  mixed  with  mucus. 

In  cases  of  diphtheritic  dysentery  shreds  and  larger  portions  of  pseudo-mem- 
brane or  of  sloughing  tissue  are  present  in  the  stools.  In  rare  instances  even 
a  fibrinous  cast  of  a  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  may  be  evacuated.  When 
large  sloughs  are  passed  the  stools  have  a  dark  color  and  a  gangrenous  odor. 

In  severe  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  the  passages,  instead  of  being  chiefly 
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Tuuciis,  very  often  consist  of  a  sero-sangninolcnt,  hi<::lily  albuminous  discharge, 
which  is  composed  of  blood  mingled  with  exuded  blood-scrum,  and  in  which 
float  minute  pieces  of  membranes  or  of  sloughs,  so  that  it  resembles  the  scrapings 
from  raw  meat.     These  passages  have  a  very  i)ifensive  odor. 

The  dvsenteric  stools  are  usuallv  alkaline  in  reaction.     Thev  are  of  small 

•  •  • 

size,  but  very  frequently  number  thirty  or  forty,  and  even  up  to  two  hundred, 
in  twenty-four  hours.  As  the  patient  improves  the  number  of  passages  grows 
less,  the  amount  of  blood  is  diminished,  some  of  the  stools  are  greenish  and 
of  a  mush-like  consistency,  faecal  matter  begins  to  appear,  and  finally  the 
passages  are  again  purely  faecal. 

The  tormina  of  dysentery  constitute  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  symptoms. 
They  consist  of  peculiar,  severe,  twisting  or  griping  pains  located  in  the  colon. 
They  are  paroxysmal  in  their  occurrence,  usually  worse  before  an  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  and  worse  also  toward  evening.  Pressure  on  the  abdominal 
walls  gives  some  relief.  There  is  some  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  course 
of  the  colon,  but  this  is  usually  slight. 

Tenesmus  is  a  very  characteristic  symptom  and  a  cause  of  great  distress. 
It  is  due  to  the  inflammation  in  the  rectum,  which  produces  a  sensation  as 
though  this  part  of  the  bowel  were  constantly  full.  Frequently  the  patient 
feels  as  though  there  were  a  red-hot  iron  in  the  rectum.  There  is  a  constant, 
irresistible  desire  to  empty  the  bowels,  and  the  eifort  is  accompanied  by  very 
sev' ere  straining,  yet  the  passage  of  mucus  present  in  the  rectum  gives  no  relief, 
and  the  patient  continues  to  strain  ineifectually  until  exhausted. 

The  intensity  of  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  is  not  always  in  proportion  to 
the  ffravitv  of  the  case,  since  even  in  fatal  cases  thev  mav  sometimes  be  absent 
throughout. 

In  addition  to  these  characteristic  symptoms  others  attend  the  course  of  the 
affection.  The  tenq)erature  is  somewhat  elevated,  but  is  only  exceptionally 
high.  The  pulse  is  not  much  accelerated  except  in  the  gravest  cases,  where  it 
may  be  rapid  and  weak,  although  it  still  may  sometimes  be  without  increase  in 
velocity.  The  tongue  is  coated  and  moist,  or  is  natural  in  appearance,  or  later 
in  the  disease  mav  be  drv,  red  and  glazed.  The  abdomen  is  not  usuallv  dis- 
tended,  and  may  be  flat  and  hard.  Nausea  and  vomiting  do  not  often  occur  in 
sporadic  cases.  In  some  of  the  epidemic  cases,  however,  they  are  most  fre- 
quent. Appetite  is  impaired  and  thirst  is  very  often  great.  The  intellect  is 
usually  unaffected  or  only  clouded  near  the  end  of  life.  In  some  instances, 
however,  delirium  is  a  marked  symptom.  Strangury  sometimes  attends  the 
rectal  tenesmus,  and  but  a  few  drops  of  urine  are  passed  from  the  bladder, 
perhaps  with  the  admixture  of  blood.  In  severe  c^ses,  especially  in  epidemics, 
the  urine  may  contain  albumin  and  casts. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  extreme  emaciation  may  occur  as  the  result  of  the  great  loss  of  albumin  in 
the  stools.  The  typhoid  state  may  sometimes  develop.  In  fatal  cases  an 
algid  stage,  much  like  that  of  cholera,  often  appears,  and  this  condition  of  col- 
lapse may  last  for  several  days  before  death  occurs. 
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The  symptoms  as  detailed  are  not  all  found  with  equal  severity  in  every 
case.  There  are,  besides,  clinical  differences  between  the  various  forms  of  the 
disease  mentioned,  although  these  are  far  from  absolute.  In  most  of  the 
cases  of  sporadic  dysentery — /.  e.  in  those  corresponding  to  a  catarrhal  state 
of  the  intestine — the  symptoms  come  on  rather  suddenly  after  a  premoni- 
tory diarrhoea,  and  are  milder  than  in  the  epidemic  cases.  The  stools 
usually  continue  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  mucus  mingled  with  some  blood, 
the  tenesmus  and  tormina  are  marked,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  are  unusual. 

In  the  epidemic  form  and  in  some  of  the  graver  sporadic  cases  the  onset 
may  be  very  gradual,  or  there  may  be,  from  the  beginning,  very  characteristic 
symptoms  of  dysentery.  Sometimes  the  attack  commences  so  suddenly  that  it 
seems  like  a  case  of  poisoning. 

In  the  numerous  epidemic  cases  in  which  there  is  an  extensive  primary 
pseudo-membranous  inflammation  in  the  bowel  the  patient  seems  very  ill 
from  the  onset.  The  temperature  is  high,  the  pain  severe,  the  stools  very  numer- 
ous, prostration  great,  and  delirium  and  the  typhoid  state  are  liable  to  develop. 
Sometimes  the  passages  remain  diarrhoeal  in  character,  and  tenesmus  may  not 
be  marked.  In  such  cases  the  disease  resembles  typhoid  fever  very  closely. 
Many  severe  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  are  characterized  by  the  sero-san- 
guinolent  discharges  described,  in  which  shreds  of  diphtheretic  membrane 
float.     Such  passages  always  indicate  that  the  disease  is  severe. 

Tormina  and  tenesmus  are  more  liable  to  be  wanting  in  epidemic  dysentery 
than  in  the  sporadic  form,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  often  less  suffering  in  the 
former  variety  of  the  disease.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are,  however,  more  apt 
to  occur. 

In  the  dysentery  due  to  infection  by  the  amoeba  coli  the  onset  may  be 
gradual  or,  in  severe  cases,  sudden.  The  temperature  is  not  much  elevated, 
and  sometimes  not  at  all  so.  Tormina  and  tenesmus  may  be  entirely  absent, 
although  usually  present  at  the  outset.  The  stools  are  irregular  in  frequency 
and  character.  They  may  be  bloody  and  mucoid  as  described,  but  -are  more 
likely  to  be  fluid,  from  six  to  twelve  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  of  a  yellowish- 
gray  color,  although  containing  some  mucus  and  frequently  blood.  These 
cases  run  an  irregular  and  prolonged  course  with  periods  of  temporary 
recovery. 

In  the  diphtheritic  dysentery  secondary  to  other  diseases  there  are  seldom 
symptoms  characteristic  of  the  pathological  change  present.  There  is  usually 
some  diarrhoea,  with  perhaps  a  small  amount  of  mucus  and  blood  at  times. 

Chronic  dysentery  may  be  chronic  from  the  beginning,  but,  as  a  rule,  fol- 
lows an  acute  attack.  Tormina  and  tenesmus  are  often  absent  altogether.  The 
passages  vary  in  number  from  three  or  four  to  twenty  or  more  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  are  thin  and  frothy,  partly  fsecal  and  partly  mucous,  and  contain 
undigested  food.  Blood  and  shreds  of  tissue  are  not  often  present.  Some- 
times constipation  alternates  with  diarrhoea.  Flatulence  is  common,  digestion 
disordered,  the  appetite  variable,  and  the  tongue  usually  like  raw  beef.  There 
are  liable  to  be  exacerbations,  during  which  the  character  of  the  stools  becomes 
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more  dysenteric  and  blood  appears  in  them.  Emaciation  and  loss  of  strength 
are  ironerally  very  great. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Dysentery  is  subject  to  various  complica- 
tions and  sequels,  alliiough  tiie  nuijority  of  the  cases  escape  them.  Many  of 
the  varieties  of  dysentery  which  have  formerly  been  described  are  simply 
instances  of  the  presence  of  complicating  diseases.  Intermittent  dysentery,  for 
example,  is  an  instance  of  this,  the  disease  being  complicated  by  malaria.  The 
association  of  these  two  disorders  has  been  often  seen  during  widespread  epi- 
demics. Neither  malady  appears  to  exert  any  influence  upon  the  course  of  the 
otiier. 

Tvi)hoid  fever  mav  exist  in  combination  with  dvsentery,  and  manv  of  the 
cases  supposed  to  be  instances  of  the  typhoid  state  in  dysentery  are  in  reality 
examples  of  the  coincident  occurrence  of  the  two  diseases.  This  combi- 
nation is  especially  frequent  in  certain  epidemics ;  it  is  rare  in  sporadic  dys- 
entery. 

Typhus  fever  also  has  been  associated  Avith  dysentery. 

A  rheumatic  dysentery  has  been  described,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  arthritis  is  of  rheumatic  natiu'e  or  whether  it  is  allied  to  gonorrhceal 
arthritis.  In  any  case,  arthritis,  especially  of  the  knee,  but  occurring  usually 
in  several  joints  at  the  same  time,  is  a  very  common  complication.  It  appears, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  second  week  of  the  disease  or  during  convalescence,  and  has 
been  seen  with  frequency  in  some  epidemics.  Its  occurrence  and  its  severity 
do  not  seem  to  bear  any  relation  to  the  gravity  of  the  attack  of  dysentery.  It 
lasts  four  or  six  weeks. 

Dysentery  and  scorbutus  are  sometimes  associated  in  those  exposed  to  the 
causes  of  each. 

Pleurisy,  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  manifestations  of  pysemia  are  occa- 
sional complications.  Parotitis  and  venous  thrombosis  sometimes  occur. 
Anaemic  dropsy  may  develop  in  cases  which  have  been  prolonged. 

Peritonitis  is  a  complication  which  may  result  from  perforation  of  the  intes- 
tine, or  more  rarely  develop  from  simple  extension  of  inflammation,  without 
the  occurrence  of  perforation.  Perforation  in  the  region  of  the  csecum  some- 
times takes  place,  and  produces  perityphlitis,  while  that  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum  is  followed  by  periproctitis.  Intussusception  or  prolapse  of  the  rec- 
tum may  develop  in  children  as  a  result  of  the  straining  efforts. 

Abscess  of  the  liver  is  a  serious  complication  wliich  is  very  common  in 
tropical  countries,  but  much  rarer  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  estimated  that 
it  occurs  once  in  every  four  or  five  cases  of  dysentery  in  India. 

Paralysis  due  to  neuritis,  and  usually  represented  by  paraplegia,  is  an  occa- 
sional sequel.  Stricture  of  the  colon  is  a  very  rare  sequel.  Persistent  irrita- 
bility of  the  intestine  is  a  very  common  sequel  of  a  prolonged  attack  of  dysen- 
tery ;  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  or  nephritis  sometimes  complicates  or  follows 
the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — In  well-developed  cases  the  tenesmus,  tormina,  characteristic 
stools,  and  other  symptoms  render  the  diagnosis  easy.     Even  cases  which  would 
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otherwise  be  doubtful  can  be  diagnosed  if  they  occur  during  an  epidemic,  but 
isolated  and  atypical  cases  are  often  very  difficult  of  recognition. 

Syphilis  and  cancer  of  the  rectum  may  produce  bloody  and  mucoid  stools 
with  straining,  but  the  course  of  the  case,  the  absence  of  other  dysenteric 
symptoms,  and,  frequently,  rectal  examination  remove  any  difficulty  in  diag- 
nosis. 

Diarrhoea  may  simidate  mild  cases  of  dysentery,  but  differs  in  the  absence 
of  tenesmus  and  of  mucous  and  bloody  passages. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  acute  diphtheritic  dysentery,  coming  on  with  symp- 
toms of  great  intensity,  may  strongly  resemble  typhoid  fever.  They  are  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  enlarged  spleen,  rose-spots,  bronchitis,  and 
epistaxis,  and  by  the  presence  of  higher  fever,  severer  intestinal  symptoms, 
and  the  appearance  at  times  of  mucus  and  blood  in  the  passages.  , 

Cholera  nostras  and  Asiatic  cholera  can  be  like  dysentery  only  in  the  termi- 
nal algid  state  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  latter  affection. 

Intussusception  in  children  may  resemble  dysentery  in  the  presence  of 
mucous  and  bloody  stools,  vomiting,  colicky  pain,  tenesmus,  and  exhaustion, 
and  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them.  Intussusception,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  exhibit  a  sausage-shaped  tumor  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  fever 
is  more  obstinate. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  of  dysentery  varies  greatly  at 
different  times  and  in  different  circumstances.  Sporadic  cases  in  temperate 
climates  usually  recover.  On  the  other  hand,  some  epidemics  have  been 
attended  by  a  dreadful  mortality,  which  may  reach  as  high  as  60  or  80  per 
cent.  A  more  usual  mortality,  under  favorable  circumstances,  is  from  5  to  10 
per  cent. 

The  age  of  the  patient  influences  the  prognosis,  old  persons  and  infants 
suffering  more  than  any  other  class.  This  is,  however,  not  an  invariable  rule, 
since  infants  sometimes  bear  the  disease  very  well.  Epidemics  developing  in 
war  prisons  or  among  soldiers  exhausted  by  long  marches  or  insufficient  food 
are  prone  to  be  exceedingly  fatal.  The  occurrence  of  severe  complications 
also  increases  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  milder  cases  is  eight  or  ten  days  from 
the  onset  of  the  distinctly  dysenteric  symptoms,  but  it  may  equal  as  much  as 
three  weeks.  In  the  epidemic  cases  the  duration  is  very  variable.  In  the 
most  malignant  forms  death  may  ensue  in  a  few  hours.  In  other  instances 
the  disease  may  last  three  or  four  weeks  before  a  fatal  issue  takes  place  or  con- 
valescence begins. 

Dysentery  due  to  infection  by  the  amoeba  coli  runs  an  irregular  course,  with 
frequent  periods  of  temporary  improvement,  during  which  the  patient  is  about 
and  fairly  well.  Its  duration  is  from  six  to  twelve  weeks.  The  mortality  is 
greater  than  in  the  sporadic  catarrhal  cases,  and  involvement  of  the  liver  is 
very  likely  to  occur. 

The  course  of  chronic  dysentery  is  very  much  prolonged,  the  disease  last- 
ing several  months  or  possibly  even  years.  The  prognosis  of  this  variety  is 
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most  unfavorable,  the  patient  often  becoming  extremely  emaciated  and  dying 
of  asthenia. 

Asthenia  is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  death  in  most  fatal  cases  of  dysentery, 
except  in  those  in  which  this  results  from  some  complications. 

Relapse  is  uncommon  in  dysentery,  and  recurrence  of  the  disease  very 
unusual.  The  fact  that  the  patient  has  once  suffered  from  dysentery  seems  to 
oft'cr  n  very  great  degr€>e  of  immunity  against  subsequent  attacks. 

Treatment. — Treatment  should  be  in  the  first  place  prophylactic.  Over- 
crowding in  cities,  filth  in  dwellings,  impurities  in  the  water-supply,  and 
improper  quality  of  the  food  taken  must  all  be  guarded  against.  Every  care 
must  be  observed  to  make  the  hygiene  of  army  life  and  of  prisons  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

If  the  affection  has  broken  out,  either  epidemically  or  sporadically,  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  against  its  dissemination.  With  the  possibility  in  view 
of  the  disease  being  contagious,  it  should  be  treated  largely  as  though  it 
certainly  were  so.  Cleanliness  of  everything  about  the  patient  is  to  be  enforced. 
Water  drunk  by  others  should  be  previously  boiled,  and  the  dejecta  of  the 
patient  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  Those  still  in  health  should  care- 
fully avoid  exposing  themselves  too  much  to  the  sun  and  to  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and  should  eschew  unripe  fruit  and  other  indigestible  food. 

Various  methods  have  been  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  tlie  attack 
of  dysentery.  Perfect  rest  in  bed  is  very  important,  and  the  use  of  the  bed- 
pan should  be  insisted  upon.  The  diet  should  preferably  be  of  boiled  milk 
only,  or  of  whey,  broths,  egg-albumen,  beef-juice,  and  the  like.  During  con- 
valescence great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  food  is  of  the  most  digestible 
kind. 

If  the  case  be  seen  early,  it  is  well  to  aid  in  the  evacuation  of  feculent 
matter  by  the  administration  of  a  saline  purgative.  Suflficient  of  it  should  be 
given  to  produce  free  passages,  and  it  should  then  be  discontinued.  If  scy- 
bala  continue  to  be  passed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  administration 
of  the  saline.  In  mild  cases  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  dysenteric  passages 
do  not  return  and  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  cease  after  this  treatment  has  been 
used.  If  the  stomach  be  irritable  and  the  tongue  heavily  coated,  fractional 
doses  of  calomel,  gr.  ^,  with  bismuth,  gr.  iij,  may  be  given  every  hour  for 
ten  or  twelve  doses. 

In  epidemic  cases,  or  in  any  case  where  there  is  much  prostration  or  where 
there  are  sero-sanguinolent  stools,  purgatives  should  be  given  cautiously  if  at 
all. 

In  these — and,  in  fact,  in  all  cases — irrigation  of  the  intestine  by  enemata 
may  fittingly  take  the  place  of  purgatives.  The  bowel  may  be  thoroughly 
washed  out  with  tepid  water  introduced  through  a  long  tube.  The  irritability 
of  the  bowel  is  so  great  that  this  procedure  is  often  much  interfered  with.  In 
such  cases  a  cocaine  suppository  or  a  small  injection  of  a  solution  of  cocaine 
may  be  used  as  a  preliminary  step.  The  absorptive  power  of  the  rectum  as 
regards  cocaine  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  lest  poisoning  result. 
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Whether  irrigation  be  used  or  not,  the  bowel  should  be  treated  locally  by 
medicated  enemata.  Care  is  needed  to  adjust  the  size,  strength,  and  frequency 
of  these  to  the  tolerance  of  the  bowel,  but  the  greatest  good  is  to  be  hoped  for 
from  their  judicious  use.  I  advise  beginning  with  small  injections,  foj  or  fsij, 
of  a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  gr.  ^  or  gr.  j  to  f§j,  or  of  acetate  of  lead, 
gr.  j  to  gr.  ij  to  f  ,5j,  guarded  witJi  from  5  to  10  drops  of  deodorized  laudanum. 
If  even  these  cannot  be  borne,  small  injections  of  ice-water  or  of  starch-water 
may  do  better ;  or  a  small  oblong  piece  of  ice  may  be  inserted  into  the  rectum. 
If  enemata  are  tolerated,  but  the  small  and  weak  ones  fail  to  control  the  symp- 
toms, larger  and  stronger  ones  should  be  used.  Large  enemata  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (1  drachm  to  1  pint)  have  been  remarkably  successful  in 
some  instances.  Alum  (1  drachm  to  a  pint),  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, and  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  employed  in  a  similar  way.  They  are  partic- 
ularly useful  in  chronic  dysentery.  Enemata  of  salicylic  acid  have  also  been 
used  with  good  results. 

In  amoebic  dysentery  injections  of  quinine  (1  to  1000  and  weaker)  may  be 
used  with  success. 

Ipecacuanha  has  long  been  used  as  a  specific  against  dysentery,  and  has 
without  doubt  been  of  very  great  service.  It  appears  to  be  of  more  value  in 
cases  in  the  tropics  than  in  those  in  temperate  climates.  It  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  large  doses.  It  is  best  to  give  first  a  fnll  dose  of  opium  or  morphine 
in  order  to  aid  the  retention  of  the  ipecacuanha,  and  then,  after  half  an  hour, 
to  administer  20  to  40  grains  of  the  remedv.  No  food  should  be  taken  for 
several  hours  after  this.  If  the  drug  be  vomited,  the  dose  should  be  repeated 
within  a  few  hours,  and  then  should  be  given  in  diminished  quantities  at 
intervals  during  several  days. 

The  severe  tormina  and  tenesmus  and  profuse  sero-sanguinolent  discharges 
demand  the  use  of  opium,  which  may  sometimes  be  given  in  enormous  doses 
in  this  disease.  The  remedy  may  be  administered  by  the  mouth  or,  more 
advantageously  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  by  the  rectum  or  hypodermically, 
in  sufficient  amount  to  produce  the  effect  desired,  stopping  short  of  narcotism. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  of  decided  value,  though  theoretically  it  might  seem 
improbable  that  it  would  affect  lesions  so  distant.  It  is  best  given  in  pill  form 
in  combination  with  opium,  and  has  the  added  advantage  that  it  is  usually  well 
received  by  the  stomach.  Among  other  remedies  which  have  been  advised  are 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  doses  of  yro  ^^  ^  grain  every  two  hours,  bismuth  in 
large  and  repeated  doses,  especially  in  chronic  dysentery,  ergotin,  and  various 
astringents  given  by  the  mouth.  In  cases  which  have  passed  into  a  fully- 
developed  typhoid  stage,  a  delicately  prepared  emulsion  of  oil  of  turpentine 
may  be  found  beneficial.  Turpentine  stupes  and  hot  fomentations  to  the  abdo- 
men often  give  relief,  and  the  a[)plication  of  ice  to  the  anus  aids  the  patient  in 
restraining  the  frequent  efforts  at  defecation.  Stimulants  given  freely  are  indi- 
cated in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  asthenia.  The  complications  of  dysentery 
require  treatment  appropriate  for  them. 
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Cancer  of  the  Intestine. 

Definition. — A  morbid  growth  of  tlie  intestine,  composed  of  cells  of  the 
opitlu'lioid  type,  occupying  alveoli  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma. 

Synonyms. — Similar  names  are  applied  to  the  diiferent  varieties  of  intes- 
tinal carcinoma  as  are  used  for  the  forms  of  gastric  cancer. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  much  less  frequent  than  is  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
I'rimarv  cancer  of  the  intestine  has  been  estimated  to  constitute  from  4  to  8 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  the  disease. 

Cancer  of  the  intestine  occurs  usually  in  the  middle  period  of  life  and 
attacks  either  sex.  It  is  questionable  whetiier  heredity  exerts  any  influence. 
Constant  irritation  may  act  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Apart  from  these  factors 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  etiology  of  the  affection. 

Pathology. — The  varieties  of  cancer  found  as  primary  growths  of  the  intes- 
tine are  the  same  as  those  occurring  in  the  stomach — viz.  scirrhous,  encephaloid, 
colloid,  and  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma.  Their  appearance,  structure,  and 
method  of  growth  are  likewise  the  same  as  are  presented  in  the  gastric  cancers. 
The  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  is  probably  the  most  common,  although  the 
colloid  is  also  a  frequent  variety,  and  the  scirrhous  is  often  present  in  the  rectum. 
The  large  intestine  is  affected  by  the  growth  about  nine  or  ten  times  as  often  as 
is  the  small  intestine,  and  the  rectum  about  four  times  as  often  as  all  other  parts 
of  the  bowel  combined.  Next  to  the  rectum  the  favorite  seat  of  cancer  is  the 
sigmoid  flexure.  The  caecum  is  also  a  point  of  predilection.  In  the  case  of 
the  small  intestine  cancer  of  the  duodenum  is  relativelv  common,  and  that  of 
the  jejunum  rare. 

Cancers  begin  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  soon  spread  in  depth  and  in 
area.  There  is  a  disposition  shown  by  all  the  varieties  to  involve  the  whole 
of  the  intestinal  wall,  producing  an  annular  growth,  and  in  this  way  causing 
intestinal  obstruction.  Sometimes  they  are  soft  and  fungoid,  grow  rapidly, 
crumble  easily,  soon  ulcerate,  and  exhibit  masses  which  project  far  into  the 
lumen  of  the  bowel.  This  is  the  case  with  encephaloid  and  cylindrical-celled 
epithelioma.  In  other  instances,  as  in  scirrhus,  growth  is  slow  and  produces 
a  very  hard,  cancerous  infiltration.  This  form,  too,  nlcerates.  Colloid  cancer 
produces  an  alveolar  structure  of  connective  tissue,  with  the  alveoli  filled  with 
a  peculiar  jelly-like  yellowish  substance.  This  variety  of  cancer  is  not  so  prone 
to  ulceration. 

The  secondary  lesions  of  the  intestine  produced  by  an  obstructing  cancer  are 
best  considered  while  discussing  Intestinal  Obstruction. 

The  cancerous  growth  often  spreads  to  contiguous  parts.  Perforation  into 
surrounding  viscera  or  into  the  pelvic  or  peritoneal  cavity  may  occur.  Ffecal 
abscesses  raav  form  in  this  wav.  Sometimes  a  fsecal  fistula  throuo-h  the  abdom- 
inal  walls  is  produced.  Ulceration  may  be  the  cause  of  severe  or  fatal  intes- 
tinal hsemorrhage  or  portions  of  the  sloughing  cancer  may  be  passed  in  the 
stools. 

All  that  has  been  said  refers  to  primary  cancer  of  the  intestine.     Secondary 
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growths  are  more  rare,  yet  the  intestine  may  occasionally  be  invaded  by  cancer 
of  other  parts,  particularly  of  the  peritoneum,  stomach,  and  lymphatic  glands, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  rectum,  of  the  uterus,  bladder,  prostate  gland,  and 
ovaries.     ^Melanotic  cancer  may  occur  by  metastasis  from  the  skin  or  eye. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  intestine  are  entirely 
uncharacteristic.  In  the  early  stages  there  will  be  none  at  all.  Later  there  is 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  usually  localized  in  some  special  part.  Emaciation 
and  cachexia  develop,  and  the  bowels  are  irregular  and  often  constipated, 
although  sometimes  there  is  diarrhoea.  In  other  cases  intestinal  obstruction 
may  be  the  first  symptom  noted. 

When  the  growth  is  in  the  duodenum,  evidences  of  obstruction  of  the  pan- 
creatic and  bile-ducts  may  be  present,  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  also 
result.  Constipation  and  fsecal  accumulation  are  more  marked  when  the  cancer 
is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel.  Intense  pain  in  the  sacral  region,  radiating 
toward  the  genital  organs  and  following  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  may  be 
present  if  the  growth  be  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  large  intestine.  Cancer  in 
the  region  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  accompanied  at  times  by  frequent  small 
fluid  passages,  which  are  sometimes  very  offensive,  and  which  may  contain 
blood,  pus,  and  putrid  masses. 

Sometimes  the  stools  in  cancer  are  in  the  form  of  ribbon-shaped  bands  or 
in  small  round  balls  resembling  the  fseces  of  sheep.  This  is  especially  likely 
to  occur  in  cancer  of  the  rectum,  but  is  not  a  positive  indication  of  this  lesion. 

Rectal  cancer  usually  produces  intense  pain  in  defecation.  The  bowels  may 
be  obstinately  constipated,  or  there  may  be  an  almost  continuous" and  uncon- 
trollable evacuation  of  a  thin,  very  oifensive  fluid. 

Sometimes  persistent  constipation  yields  suddenly.  This  is  an  indication  of 
the  ulcerating  away  of  the  obstructing  portion  of  the  growth. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  a  tumor  can  be  detected  by  palpation  of  the  abdom- 
inal walls.  This  may  be  movable  or  may  be  fixed  by  adhesions  or  by  the 
nature  of  its  location.  If  the  growth  be  in  the  small  intestine  or  colon,  it  may 
be  remarkably  movable.  A  tumor  of  the  duodenum  may  not  be  distinguish- 
able by  palpation  from  cancer  of  the  pylorus. 

The  cancer  is  usually  tender  on  pressure,  cannot  be  indented  by  the  finger, 
may  attain  the  size  of  the  fist  or  more,  and  is  irregularly  round  and  uneven. 
It  often  seems  to  vary  in  size  from  day  to  day.  So,  too,  it  may  be  easily  de- 
tected upon  one  occasion  and  on  another  be  not  perceptible  at  all.  Percussion 
over  the  tumor  produces  a  dull,  tympanitic  sound.  The  finger  in  the  rectum 
can  often  perceive  a  growth  situated  in  this  region.  A  smooth  annular  con- 
striction can  be  felt,  or  an  irregular  ulcerated  surface  which  coats  the  exam-  , 
ining  finger  with  an  ill-smelling,  bloody  fluid.  Examination  may  also  be 
made  per  raginam. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  intestinal  cancer  is  often  difficult  and  some- 
times impossible.  When  the  tumor  can  be  felt  in  the  rectum  the  nature  of  the 
disease  is  evident.  In  place  of  being  a  growth  of  the  intestine,  a  tumor  felt 
through  the  abdominal  walls  may  be  a  collection  of  faeces,  a  localized  peritoneal 
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exiulation,  an  intussusception,  or  a  growth  of  the  peritoneum,  liver,  stomach, 
pancreas,  omentum,  kidney,  or  lymphatic  glands.  An  accumulation  of"  fajces 
can  often  be  indented  hv  the  fiuirer  throuo-h  the  abdominal  walls. 

The  diaonosis  of  the  location  of  the  affection  is  also  difficult,  since  the  w'eisrht 
of  the  tumor  or  adhesions  formed  juay  cause  great  deviations  from  the  normal 
position  of  the  intestine.  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  diagnosis  should 
lead  to  great  caution  in  expressing  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  cancerous 
character  of  a  lump  detected  through  the  abdominal  walls.  Great  suffering 
may  be  needlessly  inflicted  by  the  abrupt  announcement  of  an  unfavoi-able 
diagnosis  which  the  subsequent  course  of  the  case  proves  erroneous. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  of  intestinal  cancer  is  absolutely 
unfavorable.  The  disease  lasts  at  the  most  four  or  five  years,  and  is  usually 
of  very  much  shorter  duration.  As  the  case  nears  the  fatal  issue  marantic 
oedema  is  liable  to  develop,  exhaustion  grow's  extreme,  and  the  patient  dies 
from  this. 

Sometimes  marantic  thrombi  form,  and  pulmonary  emboli,  resulting  from 
these,  are  causes  of  death.  In  other  cases  a  metastasis  in  other  organs  is  the 
cause,  and  in  still  others  intestinal  obstruction,  perforation,  or  fsecal  abscesses 
with   pyemia  kill  the  patient. 

Treatment. — In  some  cases  resection  of  the  intestine  has  been  of  at  least 
temporary  benefit,  and  in  others  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  has  pro- 
longed life.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  treatment  is  purely  medicinal 
and  only  palliative.  A  nourishing  diet  should  be  ordered,  consisting  of  articles 
which  form  very  little  waste  in  the  intestine,  and  nutrient  enemata  may  be 
demanded  in  some  instances.  Mild  laxatives  are  required  from  time  to  time. 
Morphine  will  usually  be  needed  to  relieve  pain.  Antiseptic  and  disinfectant 
enemata  should  be  given  several  times  a  day  if  there  be  an  offensive  rectal 
discharge. 

Non-cancerous  Growths  of  the  Intestine. 

Most  of  these  are  so  unusual  that  they  possess  only  pathological  interest. 

Polypi  may  occur,  especially  in  the  rectum.  They  may  be  either  pedicu- 
lated  fibromata  or  mucous  polypi.  They  are  commonest  in  children,  and  are 
liable  to  cause  diarrhoea  with  loss  of  sufficient  blood  to  j)roduce  marked  anaemia. 
They  sometimes  project  from  the  anus  during  defecation. 

Lipomata  are  rare.  Myomata,  sarcomata,  cystomata,  and  angiomata  have 
been  described.     Lymphomata  are  not  unusual. 

Ulceration  of  the  Intestine. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  of  study  a  synopsis  of  the  subject  of  intestinal 
ulceration  may  be  of  advantage  : 

1.  Round  ulce)^  of  the  duodenum  is  entirely  similar  to  the  round  gastric 
ulcer,  both  in  cause,  pathology,  and  pathological  anatomy,  but  is  a  much  rarer 
affection.  The  situation  of  the  ulcer  is  nearly  always  in  the  part  of  the  duo- 
denum above  the  entrance  of  the  bile-duct.     Below  this  the  acid  reaction  of 
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tlie  gastric  secretion  becomes  neutralized,  and  one  of  the  most  important  causes 
of  ulcer  is  thus  removed. 

Duodenal  ulcer  is  usually  single,  but  is  occasionally  multiple.  In  some 
cases  it  occupies  partly  the  duodenum  and  partly  the  pylorus.  In  otlier 
instances  distinct  ulcers  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  The 
disease  may  attend  septicemia,  probably  as  the  result  of  embolism.  Severe 
burns  are  also  at  times  productive  of  it,  and  freezing  is  said  to  act  in  the  same 
way,  while  erysipelas,  pemphigus,  and  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  intestine  have  also  been  claimed  to  be  associated  with  it.  It  is  more 
common  in  males  than  in  females. 

The  symptoms  are  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  identical  with  those  of  gas- 
tric ulcer,  and  it  is  then  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  lesions. 
An  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  is  probably  present  if  the  pain  does  not  develop 
until  some  hours  after  eating  food,  if  the  position  of  this  pain,  together  with 
sensitiveness  on  pressure,  is  situated  decidedly  to  the  right  of  the  jiarasternal 
line,  and  if  there  arc  profuse  bloody  stools  without  hpematemesis  or  vomiting 
of  any  kind.  In  other  cases  blood  may  both  be  vomited  and  passed  by  stool. 
In  still  others  the  course  of  the  disease  is  entirely  latent. 

Ulcers  of  the  duodenum  show  a  particular  tendency  to  fatal  haemorrhage 
and  to  perforation.  The  prognosis  and  therapy  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
gastric  ulcer. 

2.  Follicular  ulcers  have  already  been  described  as  lesions  developing  fre- 
quently in  the  diarrhoeal  diseases  of  children,  in  chronic  enteritis  in  the  adult, 
and  in  dysentery. 

3.  Catarrhal  ulcers  have  likewise  already  been  mentioned  as  occurring 
under  the  same  conditions  as  follicular  ulceration.  In  the  catarrhal  form 
the  ulcers  are  not  situated  in  the  lymphatic  follicles,  but  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane proper. 

4.  Stercoral  ulcers  may  result  from  the  irritation  accompanying  prolonged 
retention  of  hardened  fseces.  This  ma}^  be  the  result  of  active  intestinal 
obstruction,  may  occur  in  the  paralytic  condition  often  present  in  old  age,  or 
may  follow  prolonged  pressure  of  hardened  masses  which  have  lodged  in  the 
sacculi  of  the  colon.  Analogous  to  these  latter  is  the  ulcer  occurring  in  the 
vermiform  appendix.  Stercoral  ulcers  are  most  frequent  here  and  in  the 
caecum  and  sigmoid  flexure. 

5.  Lesions  starting  from  without  the  intestine  may  give  rise  to  ulcers.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  cases  of  perforation  of  the  intestine  due  to  localized  peritonitis 
dependent  upon  diseases  of  the  adjacent  organs  or  upon  tuberculosis.  An  ulcer 
of  this  kind  may  also  be  produced  by  the  erosion  by  morbid  growths  external 
to  the  bowel. 

6.  Dysentery  produces  more  or  less  severe  ulceration  of  both  the  follicular 
and  catarrhal  form.     The  disease  is  described  elsewhere. 

7.  The  ulcers  of  typhoid  fever  have  already  been  described. 

8.  Tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  intestine  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
advanced   cases   of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.      It   perhaps   results   from   the 
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swallowing  of  tubercular  .sputum,  The  ulcers  are  seated  chiefly  in  the  soli- 
tary glands  and  Peyer's  patches  in  the  lower  part  of  ileum,  but  may  develop 
independently  of  these  structures  and  in  other  parts  of  both  the  small  and 
large  bowel.     The  v.ermiform  appendix   is  frequently  attacked. 

The  ulcer  is  ii-regnlar  in  shape,  with  its  greatest  breadth  usually  horizontal 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  intestine,  and  with  a  tendency  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  blood-vessels  which  girdle  the  bowel.  Sometimes  it  nearly  encircles  the 
gut.  It  penetrates  into  the  submucous  tissue  and  often  into  the  muscular 
layer. 

'J'he  edges  and  base  of  the  ulcer  are  thickened  and  contain  fresh  and 
caseous  tubercles,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lesion  fresh  tubercles  can  be 
found,  which  freipiently  form  patches  in  the  serous  layer  plainly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye. 

9.  Sifplnlifie  ulceratiou  is  not  common.  It  occurs  in  both  the  large  and 
small  intestine,  and  is  generally  the  result  of  the  breaking  down  of  gummata. 
The  ulcers  are  transverse  or  annular,  and  possess  thickened,  hard,  grayish- 
white  edges  and  an  indurated,  fibrous  base,  both  of  them  densely  infiltrated 
with  round  cells  and  often  exhibiting  cheesy  nodules.  Sometimes  the  pri- 
mary syphilitic  ulcer  is  produced  in  the  rectum  by  pederastic  practices. 

10.  Cancerous  ulceration,  or  that  from  other  morbid  growths,'  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  l)reaking  down  of  neoplasms  of  the  bowel,  as  already  stated. 

11.  Toxic  ulceration  of  the  intestine  may  occur.  This  is  sometimes  seen  in 
poisoning  by  mercury  or  in  any  corrosive  poisoning. 

12.  Trauma  may  produce  ulceration,  as  in  the  case  of  that  resulting  from 
foreign  bodies. 

13.  Mycotic  ulceration  is  illustrated  by  the  occurrence  of  ulcers  in  variola, 
anthrax,  and  actinomycosis. 

The  symptoms  of  intestinal  ulceration  naturally  vary,  and  are  to  a  large 
extent  masked  by  those  of  the  primary  disease.  If  the  ulceration  be  exten- 
sive, and  especially  if  it  be  situated  in  the  large  intestine,  there  may  be  abdomi- 
nal tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  ulcer.  Appetite  is  often  lost,  though  some- 
times increased  in  cases  of  tubercular  ulceration  in  children.  Pain  is  liable 
to  be  produced,  nutrition  is  impaired,  and  various  evidences  of  indigestion 
may  develop. 

The  character  of  the  stools  is  important.  Diarrhoea  is  likely  to  occur  in 
the  case  of  lesions  of  the  large  intestine  even  if  there  are  but  few  ulcers  here. 
On  the  other  hand,  extensive  ulceration  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  unat- 
tended by  diarrhoea,  and  constipation  may  be  present.  Blood  in  the  stools  is 
an  important  symptom,  although  it  may  occur  without  ulceration,  as  when  due 
to  haemorrhoids.  It  is  particularly  liable  to  be  present  in  the  case  of  duodenal 
ulcer.  Pus  in  the  stools  is  a  strong  indication  of  ulceration,  although  it  may 
come  from  an  abscess  which  has  perforated  into  the  bowel.  Portions  of  tissue 
are  found  in  the  evacuations  in  the  case  of  severe  ulceration,  and  tubercle 
bacilli  may  be  discovered  when  the  lesions  are  of  a  tubercular  nature. 

Perforation  with  general  or  localized  peritonitis  or  with  fistulous  openings 
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may  result  from  intestinal  ulceration.  Cicatrization  may  occur  with  con- 
striction of  the  lumen  of  the  bowel,  this  being  a  change  particularly  liable  to 
follow  syjjhilitic  ulceration.  Cicatricial  stenosis  follows  tuberculous  ulceration 
but  rarely. 

In  many  cases  ulcers  are  found  post-mortem  which  produced  no  symptoms 
during  life. 

Intestinal  Obstruction. 

Definition. — Mechanical  interference  with  the  passage  of  fseces  through  the 
bowel. 

Synonyms. — Obstipation  ;  Ileus  ;  Entero-stenosis. 

Etiolog-y  and  Pathology. — Intestinal  obstruction  is  a  condition  rather 
than  itself  a  disease,  since  it  is  a  result  of  several  very  distinct  independent 
disorders.  It  may  be  due  to  structural  disease  of  the  intestine  or  to  causes 
other  than  this. 

The  condition  may  also  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  may  further  be  classified 
as  partial  or  complete.  Still,  again,  may  be  distinguished  the  cases  in  which 
stoppage  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  bowel  occurs,  and  those  in 
which  there  is  simply  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents, 
without  any  cutting  oif  of  the  blood-supply. 

Among  the  structural  changes  are  to  be  included  intussusception,  internal 
strangulation  or  constriction,  volvulus,  stricture  or  compression,  congenital 
malformations,  and  external  hernia.  The  latter,  although  a  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion, cannot  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

Among  causes  other  than  structural  are  functional  obstruction  and  impac- 
tion of  fseces  or  of  foreign  bodies. 

Intussusception. — This  disease,  also  called  invagination,  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  intestinal  obstruction.  It  is  variously  estimated  to  form  25  to  45 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  obstruction.  The  greatest  fi'equency  is,  however,  in 
children,  in  whom  fully  one-half  of  the  cases  occur.  In  adults  the  disease  is 
not  as  common  as  the  other  forms  of  obstruction. 

The  condition  is  not  infrequently  found  after  death,  especially  in  infants, 
without  there  having  been  any  symptoms  during  life.  Such  invaginations  can 
be  very  easily  reduced,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  inflammation  about  them. 
They  have  probably  arisen  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  are  entirely  different 
from  the  invagination  occurring  during  life,  which  is  attended  by  evidences 
of  inflammation  with  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction.  It  is  with  this 
latter  condition  alone  that  we  have  to  do. 

The  active  cause  of  invagination  is  irregular  peristalsis — probably  a  paralysis 
of  a  portion  of  the  intestine  with  increased  peristalsis  of  an  adjacent  portion. 
Colic,  diarrhoea,  and  constipation  seem  to  favor  the  development  of  the  lesion, 
but  in  fully  one-half  of  the  cases  the  accident  occurs  without  the  slightest 
warning. 

The  invagination  forms  a  cylindrical  tumor  which  varies  greatly  in  length 
and  may  include  from  a  few  inches  up  to  several  feet  of  intestine.     One  por- 
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tion  of  the  intestine  slips  into  an  adjoining  part.  In  this  way  three  layers 
of  bowel  are  brought  into  apposition — the  external  layer,  calkjcl  the  intussusci- 
piem'  or  rcceiiuiig  layer,  and  the  middle  or  returning  layer,  in  contaet  by  their 
mneous  snrfaees;  the  middle  and  inner  or  cnteriny  layer,  together  ealled  the 
intnssusccptum,  in  contact  by  their  serous  surfaces. 

The  invagination  is  almost  invariably  downward,  the  portion  above  entering 
that  which  is  below. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  intussusception,  according  to  the  portion  of 
the  bowel  aifeeted.  Much  the  most  frequent  of  these  is  the  ileo-caecal 
variety,  in  which  the  ileo-crecal  valve  slips  into  the  large  intestine,  gradually 
inverts  this,  and  descends  even  into  the  rectum,  dragging  the  small  intestine 
after  it.  The  valve  can  sometimes  be  felt  at  the  anus.  In  another  form  the 
ileum  slips  through  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  and  in  still  others  the  small  intestine 
or  the  colon  alone  is  involved. 

Inflammation  of  the  iuvaginated  portion  of  the  bowel  produces  adhesion 
of  the  apposed  serous  surfaces  with  consequent  incarceration.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  interfered  with  bvthe  tension  and  constriction  of  the  mesenterv, 
and  congestion  and  swelling  follow  and  produce  obstruction  of  the  lumen  of 
the  intestine.  The  affected  part  of  the  bowel  becomes  livid  and  ecchymotic. 
If  the  disease  lasts  two  or  three  days,  more  or  less  extensive  peritonitis  is 
likely  to  develop  around  the  incarcerated  bowel,  and  so  much  lymph  is  thrown 
out  that  a  reduction  of  the  invagination  is  impossible  without  tearing  the  bowel. 
If  the  constriction  of  the  vessels  has  been  very  great  or  prolonged,  gangrene  of 
the  bowel  develops,  and  the  invaginated  portion  may  slough  away  if  the  patient 
live  long  enough. 

If  death  occur  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  very  little  abnormal  can 
be  seen  on  post-mortem  examination,  except  some  congestion  of  the  invaginated 
bowel  with  delicate  adhesions  between  the  serous  surfaces. 

Sometimes  the  extreme  engorgement  of  blood  in  the  bowel  does  not  occur, 
and  the  intussusception  becomes  chronic,  and  may  last  for  months  or  even, 
very  rarely,  for  one  or  two  years.  In  these  cases  the  lesion  is  generally  ileo- 
caecal  or  colic.  Pain  is  paroxysmal,  with  periods  in  which  it  is  entirely  absent. 
Constipation  is  not  complete,  and  vomiting  is  not  constant.  After  a  time 
mucoid  and  bloody  evacuations  from  the  bowel  develop,  pain  and  vomiting 
grow  more  troublesome,  and  the  patient  finally  dies  from  exhaustion. 

Internal  Strangulation. — This  disease,  also  called  Constriction  of 
the  bowel  or  Hernia  within  the  abdomen,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
intestinal  obstruction,  equalling  about  35  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  In  adults  it 
is  probably  the  most  frequent  cause.  It  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  occur  between  fifteen  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  70  per  cent,  in  males. 
The  small  intestine  is  the  portion  by  far  most  frequently  involved. 

The  strangulation  may  be  produced  in  various  ways.  Fibrous  bands  and 
adhesions  resulting  from  peritonitis  are  very  common  causes.  Strangulation 
may  be  produced  by  a  loop  being  held  down  by  such  a  band  or  by  being 
twisted  around  it. 
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A  not  infrequent  cause  of  constriction  is  an  abnormal  attachment  of  the  free 
end  of  Meckel's  diverticulum  to  the  mesentery  or  to  the  abdominal  wall,  thus 
forming  a  band  which  may  strangulate  some"  portion  of  the  bowel.  The  ad- 
herence of  the  tip  of  the  vermiform  appendix  to  some  adjacent  part  may  act  in 
a  similar  manner,  but  is  a  much  rarer  occurrence. 

Also  only  rarely  seen  are  strangulations  due  to  constriction  of  the  bowels  in 
holes  in  the  omentum  or  mesentery  or  in  the  normal  peritoneal  openings  or 
pouches — such,  for  instance,  as  the  foramen  of  Winslow  and  the  duodeno- 
jejunal fossa — and  hernia  through  the  diaphragm  is  not  an  infrequent  cause 
of  internal  strangulation. 

The  ileum  is  the  portion  of  intestine  involved  in  nearly  all  cases  of 
strangulation.  The  accident  produces  intestinal  obstruction,  with  ulceration 
and  sometimes  even  sloughing  of  the  strangulated  portion,  and  consequent  per- 
foration. 

YoLVULTTS. — Volvulus,  or  a  twist  or  knot  of  the  bowel,  is  an  occasional 
cause  of  intestinal  obstruction.  It  forms  from  about  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  all 
fatal  cases.     It  is  rare  in  children. 

The  lesion  nearly  always  consists  in  a  twist  in  the  long  axis  of  the  intestine. 
In  other  cases  one  loop  of  bowel  is  twisted  around  another  or  the  gut  is  bent 
sharply  upon  itself. 

The  commonest  situation  is  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  caecum  is  also  a  fre- 
quent seat  of  the  accident.  The  twisting  of  the  intestine  produces  inter- 
ference with  the  circulation  of  blood  and  its  natural  results,  together  with 
complete  faecal  obstruction. 

Stricture  and  Compression. — Narrowing  of  the  intestine  may  be  pro- 
duced either  by  a  stricture  situated  in  the  intestinal  wall  or  by  compression 
from  without.  Acute  obstruction  rarely  follows  from  such  a  cause,  but  chronic 
obstruction  is  fre(juently  produced  in  this  way.  Interference  with  the  blood- 
supply  does  not  develop  in  this  form  of  intestinal  obstruction,  as  it  does  in  the 
conditions  previously  described.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  diminution 
of  calibre  is  situated  in  the  rectum  or  the  sigmoid  flexure.  It  is  generally  not 
a  complete  occlusion,  but  some  faecal  matter  still  })asses. 

Of  the  various  causes  of  narrowing,  congenital  stricture  is  a  rare  one.  Its 
situation  is  nearly  always  in  the  rectum.  When  elsewhere,  it  is  usually  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure  or  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  and  at  theileo-csecal  open- 
ing.    The  condition  is  the  result  of  foetal  peritonitis. 

More  common  is  some  congenital  malformation,  such  as  imperforate  anus  or 
imperforate  rectum,  with  complete  occlusion  of  the  bowel. 

Cicatricial  contraction  following  ulceration  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  stricture.  This  may  be  the  result  of  dysenteric,  syphilitic,  stercoral,  tuber- 
cular, or  other  idceration.  Sometimes  cicatricial  constriction  may  follow 
sloughing  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  the  intestine,  or  the  ulceration  pro- 
duced by  an  irritant  poison  or  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies. 

Tumors  in  the  intestinal  wall,  whether  malignant  or  benign,  are  very  fre- 
quent causes  of  stricture.     Cancer  is  the  most  common  of  these.     It  is  much 
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most  frequently  seated  in  the  rectum,  where  it  forms  an  annular  growth  around 
the  bowel'  encroaching  upon  the  calibre  of  the  tube  and  often  narrowing  it  to 
an  extreme  degree.  Sometimes  masses  of  the  growth  ulcerate  away,  and  im- 
provement in  the  symj)toms  of  obstruction  follows. 

Narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  may  also  be  produced  by  com- 
pression from  without.  Thus  tumors  or  cysts  of  noighijoring  organs  may 
exert  pressure  or  traction  U])on  the  bowel  and  produce  intestinal  obstruction. 
This  is  especially  true  of  growths  of  the  pelvic  organs.  Sometimes,  though 
less  often,  a  loop  of  intestine  distended  with  fsecal  matter  compresses  some 
adjacent  loop,  or  a  contracting  inflammatory  exudate,  resulting  especially  from 
tubercular  peritonitis,  produces  partial  or,  more  seldom,  complete  occlusion  of 
intestine.  The  mutual  adhesion  of  coils  of  intestine  and  their  compression  in 
this  way  by  the  peritoneal  inflammatory  tissue  is  a  common  cause  of  intestinal 
obstruction. 

Functional  Obstruction. — This  disease,  also  called  idiopathic  ileus,  is 
one  of  the  more  unusual  causes  of  non-structural  obstruction  of  the  bowel.  It 
is  an  instance  of  acute  obstruction  without  interference  with  the  circulation.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  hysterical  or  nervous  individuals,  particularly  women,  but 
may  also  result  from  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  from  peritonitis,  or 
from  blows  upon  the  abdomen.  It  may  also  follow  the  reduction  of  a  hernia. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  paralysis  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine,  in  consequence  of 
which  peristaltic  movements  in  this  region  cease  and  the  faeces  no  longer 
advance. 

Impaction  of  F.eces  and  of  Foreign  Bodies. — This  is  not  an  infre- 
quent cause  of  an  obstruction  which  is  usually  of  a  subacute  or  chronic  nature. 
Impacted  faeces  are,  as  a  rule,  situated  in  the  colon  or  rectum.  The  contents 
of  the  bowel  may  become  very  hard,  and  may  form  a  tumor  which  is  easily 
appreciable  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and  which  may  even  be  of  great 
size.  The  mass  is  often  channelled  in  such  a  way  that  small  amounts  of  faeces 
can  pass,  thus  rendering  the  obstruction  only  partial.  Finally  the  channel 
becomes  blocked  and  the  occlusion  is  complete.  Impaction  of  faeces  may  occur 
at  any  age,  but  is  oftenest  seen  in  those  past  middle  life. 

Gall-stones  not  uncommonly  become  impacted  and  produce  obstruction. 
They  are  found  almost  invariably  in  the  small  intestine,  and  oftenest  in  the 
ileum  very  shortly  above  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  The  impaction  of  gall-stones 
has  usually  occurred  in  advanced  middle  life,  and  most  frequently  in  women. 
One  large  stone  or  a  cohesive  mass  of  smaller  ones  usually  enters  the  intestine 
by  ulceration  through  the  gall-bladder  and  intestinal  wall. 

Enteroliths,  although  frequent  in  herbivorous  animals,  are  a  rare  cause  of 
obstruction  in  man.  They  are  generally  composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  magnesia  deposited  around  a  central  nucleus,  which  consists  of  a  gall-stone, 
a  mass  of  hardened  faeces,  or  some  foreign  body.  Enteroliths  sometimes  occur 
in  persons  who  subsist  largely  upon  oatmeal.  The  nucleus  then  consists  of 
portions  of  oats.  The  bodies  have  then  been  called  "  avenoliths."  Starch  or 
other  vegetable  substances  may  produce  similar  concretions.     Enteroliths  are 
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generally  found  in  the  cseciim  or  the  sacculi  of  the  colon,  and  rarely  in  man 
exceed  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut. 

Foreign  bodies — i.  e.  substances  not  a  portion  of  the  food  or  arising  from 
the  human  body  itself — are  sometimes  the  cause  of  intestinal  obstruction. 
Masses  of  intestinal  worms  have  rarely  caused  acute  obstruction.  Foreign 
bodies  which  have  been  swallowed  by  accident  or  design,  especially  by 
children  or  lunatics,  may  produce  obstruction,  particularly  if  they  are  sharp- 
pointed  or  of  irregular  shape.  The  great  majority  of  all  these  bodies,  how- 
ever, are  passed  per  anum  without  any  symptoms  developing. 

Allied  to  enteroliths  are  the  dense  masses  which  may  come  from  accumula- 
tion in  the  bowel  of  magnesia,  bismuth,  iron,  or  other  insoluble  substances 
taken  for  a  long  period  as  medicine. 

Of  the  causes  of  obstruction  mentioned,  intussusception,  internal  strangula- 
tion, volvulus,  impaction  of  foreign  bodies,  gall-stones  or  enteroliths,  congeni- 
tal malformations,  and  functional  obstruction  usually  produce  symptoms  of 
acute  intestinal  obstruction,  while  impaction  of  ffeces,  stricture  and  compres- 
sion generally  produce  chronic  obstruction.  Impaction  of  faeces  especially  is 
liable  to  develop  chronically,  but  suddenly  at  last  to  produce  the  symptoms  of 
acute  obstruction. 

Intussusception,  internal  strangulation,  and  volvulus  not  only  cause  obstruc- 
tion, but  are  attended  by  interference  with  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  bowel 
and  the  consequent  danger  of  rapid  death  of  the  part. 

In  addition  to  the  pathological  changes  described  as  occurring  at  the  seat  of 
obstruction,  certain  secondary  lesions  are  to  be  noted.  The  portion  of  the 
intestine  above  it  is  necessarily  dilated,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  feeces  and 
of  gas.  Especially  in  the  chronic  cases  is  the  amount  of  faeces  present  very 
great.  In  the  acute  cases  the  distended  intestinal  wall  is  thin  and  transparent, 
while  in  the  chronic  ones,  it  is  thickened  and  the  muscular  layers  are  hyper- 
trophied.  In  any  case  the  distention  may  at  last  become  so  great  that  rupture 
ensues.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  above  the  obstruction  may 
ulcerate  or  become  necrotic  in  patches  as  the  result  of  mechanical  irritation  by 
scybalae. 

Changes  may  be  produced  in  other  organs,  especially  the  lungs,  in  which 
inspiration-pneumonia  is  liable  to  develop,  as  the  result  of  the  passing  of 
vomited  matter  into  the  larynx  and  deeper.  The  tissues  in  general  often 
appear  exceedingly  dry  at  the  autopsy,  this  being  the  result  of  the  abstraction 
of  water  by  the  excessive  vomiting. 

Symptoraatolog-y. — The  symptoms  of  occlusion  of  the  intestine  must  be 
divided  into  those  of  the  acute  and  those  of  the  chronic  form. 

1.  Acute  Obstruction. — The  first  symptoms  often  develop  in  the  midst 
of  apparently  perfect  health.  In  a  smaller  number  of  cases,  however,  there 
are  various  premonitory  digestive  disturbances,  such  as  moderate  diarrhoea, 
constipation,  or  slight  abdominal  pain.  The  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
disease  are  pain,  vomiting,  and  constipation. 

Extreme  pain  in  the  abdomen  sets  in  suddenly,  even  while  the  patient  is 
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walking  about.  It  is  at  first  localized  at  sorao  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  is 
colicky  and  intermittent,  but  later  it  becomes  continuous,  altliough  usually 
with  exacerbations,  and  is  often  agonizing.  Although  it  may  finally  spread 
all  over  the  abdomen,  it  still,  as  a  rule,  continues  most  intense  at  the  point  at 
which  it  was  at  first  experienced. 

Vomiting  very  soon  develops,  at  first  of  food,  then  bilious  in  character,  and 
then,  after  two  or  three  days,  stercoraceous  if  the  obstruction  be  complete.  The 
vomiting  is  incessant  and  most  distressing.  Stercoraceous  vomiting  may  occur 
whether  the  obstruction  is  in  the  large  or  small  intestine.  If  the  occlusion  be 
prolonged,  fsecal  vomiting  may  cease  and  the  ejected  matter  may  consist  of  a 
rice-water-like  fluid.  Sometimes  toward  the  close  of  life  vomiting  may  be 
entirely  replaced  by  most  distressing  hiccough. 

Constipation  soon  becomes  absolute  in  case  of  acute  complete  obstruction, 
although  at  first  there  may  be  the  passage  of  faecal  matter,  which  was  still  pres- 
ent in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine  when  the  obstruction  occurred.  There 
is  also  an  entire  absence  of  the  passage  of  flatus.  In  intussusception  there 
are  bloody  mucous  discharges  in  addition  to  entire  retention  of  faeces. 

Unless  the  obstruction  is  high  up  in  the  small  intestine  the  abdomen  soon 
becomes  tympanitic,  and  when  the  occlusion  is  in  the  large  intestine  the  dis- 
tention may  be  extreme.  Very  active  peristaltic  movements  can  often  be  per- 
ceived in  the  intestine  above  the  seat  of  obstruction,  and  these  are  accompanied 
by  borborygmi  so  loud  at  times  that  they  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance. 

The  abdomen  is  at  first  not  tender,  but  may  later  become  very  sensitive  to 
touch.  Palpation  detects  a  tumor  in  some  cases.  Examination,  per  rectum 
and  per  vaginam,  frequently  reveals  much  regarding  the  position  of  the 
obstruction  or  the  possible  influence  of  disease  of  the  pelvic  organs  in  pro- 
ducing it. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  severe  from  the  beginning,  and  the  patient 
may  rapidly  reach  a  very  alarming  condition.  There  is  great  restlessness,  the 
face  is  pale  and  cold,  the  eyes  sunken,  the  nose  sharp  and  the  features  pinched, 
the  voice  whispering,  and  the  skin  cold  and  clammy.  The  pulse  is  small 
and  either  rapid  or  slow,  and  the  temperature  may  be  slightly  elevated,  but  is 
often  normal  or  subnormal.  The  tongue  is  dry,  thirst  greatly  increased,  the 
mind  generally  clear,  and  cramps  may  develop,  as  in  cholera.  The  urine  is 
very  scanty,  or  even  suppressed,  as  the  result  of  the  excessive  vomiting  and 
the  large  amount  of  fluid  lost  in  this  way. 

2.  Chronic  Obstruction. — The  symptoms  in  this  condition  develop  only 
gradually.  The  patient  has  shown  evidences  of  abnormal  disorder  perhaps 
for  weeks  or  months  ;  sometimes  with  a  history  of  long-standing  constipa- 
tion which  has  not  yielded  satisfactorily  to  purgatives.  Not  infrequently  the 
faeces  assume  a  peculiarity,  being  ribbon-shaped  or  in  the  form  of  small  round 
masses  like  the  faeces  of  sheep.  Sometimes  they  exhibit  a  furrow  on  one  side. 
This  alteration  of  the  shape  of  the  faeces  is,  however,  not  decisive,  as  it  may 
occasionally  appear  in  other  conditions. 
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In  many  cases  abdomiDal  pain  is  present  at  times,  although  not  so  exces- 
sive as  in  acute  obstruction.  Vomiting  is  not  a  common  symptom.  The 
abdomen  is  often  greatly  distended,  and  the  increased  peristaltic  movements  of 
the  intestine  may  be  distinctly  visible  and  be  attended  by  very  loud  bor- 
borygmi,  as  in  acute  obstruction.  Very  often  the  masses  of  faeces  which  have 
accumulated  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall.  Rectal  and  vaginal 
examinations  are  even  more  important  than  in  the  acute  disease. 

The  health  of  the  patient  gradually  fails,  and  finally,  when  the  occlusion 
becomes  complete,  the  symptoms  of  acute  obstruction  may  develop  or  the  case 
may  still  run  a  more  protracted  course. 

Diagnosis, — In  the  study  of  intestinal  obstruction  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  This  is  often  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est difficulty.  Rectal  and  vaginal  examinations  should  always  be  practised. 
The  former  may  reveal  obstructions  situated  in  the  rectum  or  sometimes  a 
descending  invaginated  bowel.  Vaginal  examinations  show  the  condition  of 
the  pelvic  organs,  and  their  possible  influence  in  producing  obstruction  of  the 
intestine.  In  cases  in  which  the  obstruction  is  high  in  the  small  intestine  the 
collapsed  coils  of  bowel  below  the  lesion  sometimes  sink  into  the  pelvis  and  can 
be  discovered  there.  Pain  is  often  confined  to  the  seat  of  obstruction,  and  pal- 
pation through  the  abdominal  walls  may  reveal  a  tumor  in  this  position. 
The  situation  of  the  tumor  is  not  always,  however,  an  indication  of  the  portion 
of  the  bowel  obstructed,  since  by  its  weight  it  may  drag  the  affected  intestine 
out  of  its  normal  place. 

If  the  obstruction  be  in  the  duodenum  or  jejunum,  vomiting  occurs  early, 
the  abdomen  is  not  distended,  the  urine  is  probably  entirely  suppressed,  and 
collapse  is  rapid. 

If  the  ileum  orceecum  be  the  portion  obstructed,  the  umbilical  region  of  the 
abdomen  is  especially  distended,  and  the  belly  globular  in  shape,  with  the 
flanks  flattened.  The  course  of  the  case  is  very  rapid,  and  vomiting  is  early 
and  often  fsecal. 

If  the  obstruction  be  low  in  the  colon  or  in  the  rectum,  the  abdomen  is  dis- 
tended all  over,  including  the  flanks.  There  may  or  may  not  be  tenesmus. 
The  symptoms  are  not  so  intense,  and  the  amount  of  urine  is  not  so  much 
reduced,  as  when  the  small  intestine  is  affected.  The  recognition  of  the  seat 
of  an  obstruction  in  the  large  intestine  is  sometimes  aided  by  the  quantity  of 
fluid  which  can  be  injected  into  the  bowel.  Normally,  the  adult  large  intes- 
tine should  hold  about  six  quarts,  but  no  obstruction  can  be  asserted  if  four 
quarts  can  be  introduced.  The  injection  must  be  made  carefully  with  a 
fountain  syringe,  the  elevation  of  which  above  the  patient  should  not  be 
more  than  a  few  feet.  If  the  endeavor  thus  to  fill  the  colon  and  csecum  is 
successful,  the  obstruction  must  be  in  the  small  intestine.  The  method  is, 
however,  uncertain  in  its  results.  So  also  is  that  of  the  introduction  of  a 
rectal  sound,  since  the  instrument  cannot  be  safely  passed  farther  than  the 
sigmoid  flexure. 

The  symptoms  as  described  are  those  which  apply  in  general  to  cases  of 
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acute  and  chronic  obstruction  respectiv^ely.  It  is  still  necessary  to  consider 
briefly  the  distinguishing  symptoms  of  some  of  the  diifcrent  causative  con- 
ditions which  produce  the  obstruction,  aUhough  it  is  often  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  determine  what  the  nature  of  the  occlusion  is. 

Intussusception  is  usually  tiie  easiest  of  recognition.  It  is  essentially  a 
disease  of  childhood,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  of  most  cases  in 
children.  A  tumor,  which  is  oftenest  situated  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  can  be 
detected  by  palpation  in  most  of  the  cases  as  early  as  from  the  first  to  the  third 
day.  The  presence  of  tenesmus  with  the  passage  of  blood-stained  mucus  is  a 
very  important  symptom  which  is  present  in  a  great  many  instances.  Disten- 
tion and  tenderness  of  the  abdomem  is  not  an  important  symptom,  and  some- 
times the  abdomen  is  retracted.  Vomiting  occurs  very  early,  but  fsecal  vomiting 
is  not  common.  Prostration  is  early  and  profound.  The  finger  in  the  rectum 
can  sometimes  reach  the  invaginated  bowel. 

In  internal  strangulation  there  is  often  a  history  of  preceding  peritonitis  or 
abdominal  injury,  or  at  least  of  pelvic  pain.  The  attack  itself  is  sudden  and 
liable  to  come  on  after  exertion  or  indigestion.  Pain  is  excessive,  vomiting  is 
early  and  copious  and  soon  becomes  fsecal,  and  the  very  extreme  prostration  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features.  As  a  rule,  no  tumor  can  be  felt.  Con- 
stipation is  absolute,  and  there  is  no  tenesmus  or  passage  of  mucus  or  blood. 
Abdominal  distention  and  tenderness  do  not  occur  until  late  in  the  disease. 
Rectal  examination  reveals  nothing. 

Volvulus  cannot  be  recognized  with  certainty  during  life.  The  fact  that  it 
is  nearly  always  situated  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  important.  There  are  gen- 
erally premonitory  constipation  and  digestive  disturbances,  the  twist  being  at 
last  produced  by  the  weight  and  tension  of  the  accumulated  faeces.  The  actual 
onset  is  very  sudden  and  severe,  constipation  and  retention  of  gas  are  abso- 
lute, and  there  is  no  tenesmus  or  passage  of  mucus  or  blood  by  the  rectum. 
Vomiting  comes  on  rather  late,  and  only  occasionally  becomes  fsecal.  No 
tumor  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls  or  by  rectal  examination. 
Distention  of  the  abdomen  with  gas  and  abdominal  tenderness  are  early  and 
prominent  symptoms.  Prostration  and  collapse  are  not  so  great  as  in  intus- 
susception and  strangulation. 

Obstruction  by  a  foreign  body  gives  varying  symptoms.  There  may  be 
the  history  of  the  swallowing  of  some  such  body,  and  sometimes  it  can  be  felt 
through  the  abdominal  wall.  There  may  be  for  days  abdominal  pain  and 
discomfort.  If,  finally,  the  body  becomes  firmly  lodged,  the  intestine  begins 
to  swell  and  obstruction  is  rendered  complete.  Pain  now  increases  gradually, 
and  tenderness  and  distention  of  the  abdomen  rapidly  develop,  but  vomiting  is 
late  in  appearing,  and  is  not  constant. 

In  obstruction  due  to  gall-stones  the  patient  has  in  some  cases  recently 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  hepatic  colic  or  has  on  previous  occasions  done  so. 
In  one  case,  the  interval  between  the  close  of  a  series  of  attacks  of  hepatic 
colic  and  the  sudden  occurrence  of  complete  obstruction  was  two  years,  during 
which  time  a  very  large  round  gall-stone,  which  had  ulcerated  its  way  from 
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the  gall-bladder  into  the  duodenum,  had  lain  quiescent  and  attached  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall  of  the  dilated  duodenum.  Pain  usually  is  an  early  and  severe 
symptom.  Vomiting  likewise  is  early,  and  is  very  frequently  faecal.  A  tumor 
is  not  often  to  be  detected.  If  the  impaction  be  situated  in  the  duodenum  there 
is  persistent  bilious  vomiting,  with  rapid  collapse  and  retraction  of  the  abdo- 
men and  great  diminution  or  suppression  of  the  urine. 

In  fsecal  obstruction  the  onset  is  usually  gradual,  and  the  disease  runs  a 
chronic  course,  with  habitual  constipation  and  finally,  perhaps  complete,  obstruc- 
tion. Abdominal  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  not  constant  and  are  late  in 
developing.  In  some  cases  fsecal  retention  lasts  weeks  without  any  threatening 
symptoms  being  produced,  and  the  masses  may  be  finally  discharged.  In  other 
cases  there  develop  abdominal  pain,  gradually  increasing  distention,  and  vom- 
iting, which  is  finally  stercoraceous.  A  fsecal  mass  can  often  be  felt  by  rectal 
examination  or  by  abdominal  palpation  over  the  course  of  the  colon.  This 
mass  occasionally  reaches  great  size.  Diarrhoea  sometimes  replaces  constipa- 
tion, this  being  the  result  of  a  chronic  catarrhal  process  set  up  by  the  hard 
fsecal  masses.  In  such  cases  there  exists  a  channel  in  the  impacted  mass 
through  which  the  softer  faeces  pass. 

Narrowing  of  the  intestine  by  stricture  or  compression  exhibits  much  the 
same  mode  of  onset  as  does  fsecal  impaction.  The  symptoms  of  the  condition 
vary.  There  is  persistent  chronic  constipation,  perhaps  with  attacks  at  times 
of  temporary  complete  obstruction  attended  by  vomiting,  which  is  sometimes 
stercoraceous,  and  by  abdominal  distention  and  violent  peristaltic  movements. 
The  passages  are  apt  to  be  ribboned  or  grooved,  defecation  may  be  painful,  and 
blood  and  pus  may  coat  the  stools  if  the  stricture  be  in  the  rectum  and  of  a 
cancerous  nature.  When  the  narrowing  is  due  to  compression  from  without, 
as  by  a  tumor,  blood  and  pus  do  not  appear  in  the  fseces.  Even  when  the 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  fseces  becomes  absolute  the  case  may  still  run 
a  comparatively  slow  course. 

In  congenital  stricture  and  malformations  the  history  of  the  case  is  sufficient 
to  establish  the  diagnosis. 

Functional  obstruction  cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  acute  structural 
affections.  The  absence  of  localized  pain  and  tenderness  and  of  tumor,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  evidence  of  hysteria  or  nervous  symptoms,  indicate  the  func- 
tional nature  of  the  disturbance.  So  also  in  these  latter  cases  does  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  threatening  symptoms  without  the  development  of  extreme  pros- 
tration, feeble  pulse,  collapse,  and  other  evidences  of  the  destructive  lesions  of 
the  bowel. 

Not  only  are  the  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other,  but  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  between  intestinal  obstruction  in 
general  and  other  diseases.  Acute  obstruction  is  particularly  liable  to  resemble 
hernia,  and  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  two  has  been  repeatedly  made.  A 
careful  search  for  an  undiscovered  strangulated  external  hernia  should  be  made 
in  every  case,  such  small  hernias  being  very  easily  overlooked.  The  diagnosis, 
too,  is  particularly  difficult  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  complicated  by 
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chronic  irreducible  hernia,  since,  if  the  obstruction  is  in  the  bowel  below  the 
position  of  the  rupture,  the  portion  of  the  intestine  in  the  sac  will  become 
swollen  and  hard  from  the  accunnilation  of  faeces,  and  will  appear  to  be 
strangulated. 

Functional  obstruction,  due  to  functional  or  organic  nervous  diseases,  has 
already  been  spoken  of,  and  the  fact  mentioned  that  this  condition  may  also  be 
a  complication  of  peritonitis  or  may  follow  the  reduction  of  a  hernia.  In  tlie 
latter  event  the  history  of  the  case,  and  in  the  former  the  existence  of  such 
symptoms  as  fever  and  the  more  rapid  development  of  widespread  abdom- 
inal tenderness,  distention,  and  pain,  aid  in  distinguishing  the  primary  dis- 
eases. 

Appendicitis  with  secondary  peritonitis  may  produce  symptoms  resembling 
mechanical  obstruction.  Vomiting  is,  however,  rarely  fsecal,  the  temperature  is 
more  often  elevated,  and  there  is  frequently  a  history  of  previous  trouble  in  the 
caecal  region. 

Acute  hjemorrhagic  pancreatitis  may  be  attended  by  symptoms  so  resembling 
those  of  intestinal  obstruction  that  a  diagnosis  is  scarcely  possible. 

Poisoning  by  irritant  poisons,  as  by  arsenic,  may  resemble  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion in  some  particulars.  The  history  of  the  case  and  the  character  of  the 
vomited  matter  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  prognosis  of  every  case  of  acute  intestinal 
obstruction,  with  stoppage  of  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  intestine,  is  most 
grav^e.  The  duration  of  life  varies  inversely  with  the  height  of  the  obstruction 
in  the  intestine  and  the  amount  of  injury  which  the  bowel  has  received.  It 
ranges  from  a  few  hours  to  ten  or  twelve  days,  with  an  average  of  three  to  six 
days.  The  great  proportion  of  cases  of  this  nature  die,  death  resulting  from 
exhaustion  if  the  patient  live  long  enough.  Sometimes  death  occurs  v^ery  early 
from  shock,  while  in  other  instances  a  vast  accumulation  of  gas  produces  death 
by  interference  with  respiration  or  circulation.  Rupture  of  the  intestine  and 
perforative  peritonitis  may  also  occur,  or  peritonitis  may  develop  without  per- 
foration. 

The  prognosis  of  volvulus  and  of  internal  strangulation  is  totally  unfavor- 
able, with  the  rarest  exceptions,  unless  relieved  by  surgical  measures.  That 
of  intussusception  is  perhaps  a  little  better,  since  the  development  of  gangrene 
may  occasionally  produce  a  favorable  termination,  the  invaginated  portion  of 
the  bowel  sloughing  oif  and  being  discharged  per  anum.  This  occurs  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  twenty-first  day,  but,  unfortunately,  few  children  live  long 
enough  for  it  to  take  place.  Even  where  it  does  occur  stricture  of  the  gut  is 
liable  to  develop)  later. 

In  exceptional  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  recovery  may  occur  by  the 
formation  of  a  fistula  either  between  two  coils  of  the  intestine  or  through  the 
abdominal  walls.  Often  perforation  of  the  bowel,  which  does  not  produce 
general  peritonitis,  causes  death  from  pyremia. 

The  prognosis  of  functional  obstruction  due  to  hysteria  or  neurasthenia  is 
much  more  favorable,  the  obstruction  usually  yielding  at  last.     In  that  due  to 
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peritonitis  or  reduced  hernia  it  is  dubious,  but  favorable  as  compared  with  that 
of  intussusception,  volvulus,  and  internal  strangulation. 

Acute  obstruction  from  impaction  of  foreign  bodies,  gall-stones,  or  entero- 
liths may  recover  through  the  passage  or  removal  of  the  obstructing  bodies. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  obstruction,  as  in  fsecal  impaction,  stricture  or 
compression,  is  much  less  grave  than  in  the  acute  form.  Cases  of  fsecal 
impaction  usually  recover,  while  those  of  stricture  or  compression  may  last 
a  long  time,  although  they  usually  become  worse  gradually  unless  the  cause 
be  removed.  Death  from  chronic  obstruction  may  result  from  perforation, 
pysemia,  or  the  like,  and  it  is  still  more  liable  to  follow  from  asthenia  or  from 
the  development  of  acute  obstruction.  The  duration  of  chronic  obstruction  is 
exceedingly  variable,  the  disease  lasting  months  or  even  years. 

Treatment. — Treatment,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  energetic  and 
promptly  carried  out.  If  the  obstruction  be  due  to  impaction  of  faeces,  as 
large  injections  of  warm  water  as  can  be  administered  should  be  given  every 
two  hours.  Drastics  are  to  be  avoided,  but  mild  purgatives  may  be  given  in 
small  and  repeated  doses.  This  plan  of  treatment  should  not  be  followed  if 
there  are  evidences  of  inflammation  until  these  have  been  allayed.  A  deli- 
cately made  emulsion  of  castor  oil  containing  a  little  oil  of  turpentine  given 
in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses  has  proved  very  useful.  Abdominal 
massage  may  be  of  service.  If  the  obstruction  becomes  complete  and  these 
remedies  fail,  surgical  interference  must  be  adopted. 

In  many  cases  of  faecal  impaction  treatment  by  opium  is  more  successful 
than  that  by  enemata  or  purgatives.  After  the  relief  by  it  of  pain  and 
vomiting,  any  element  of  spasm  present  is  relaxed  and  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  may  follow  of  itself.  This  plan  of  treatment  may  well  precede  the  use 
of  enemata  or  purgatives.  After  the  impaction  has  been  relieved,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  a  recurrence  by  care  in  diet,  proper  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  the  internal  use  of  tonics  and  especially  of  strychnine  to  improve  the  tone 
of  the  bowel. 

Cases  of  obstruction  from  stricture  or  compression  require  much  the  same 
treatment  as  do  those  due  to  faecal  impaction  if  the  obstruction  is  not  complete 
and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  faeces  above  the  stricture.  Surgical  interference 
is  the  only  measure  capable  of  giving  permanent  relief.  Tumors  pressing 
upon  the  bowel  should  be  removed,  and  cancerous  or  other  strictures  operated 
upon  if  possible. 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  intestinal  obstruction  it  is  important  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  acute  attacks.  For  this  purpose  the  chief  care  must  be  for 
the  diet.  The  food  should  consist  of  articles  which  make  but  little  waste,  and 
these  should  be  carefully  masticated,  so  that  no  large,  firm  masses  shall  reach 
the  narrowed  portion  of  the  intestine.  If  necessary,  the  faeces  should  be  kept 
moderately  soft  by  the  use  of  a  laxative  mineral  water  or  some  mild  vegetable 
cathartic. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  remember  that  purgatives  should  be 
given  in  no  case  of  intestinal  obstruction,  except  in  those  due  to  impacted 
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faeces  and  in  those  the  result  of  stricture  or  compression,  and  that  they  are  not 
always  advisable  eveu  in  these. 

In  cases  of  firmly-impacted  foreign  bodies,  enteroliths,  or  gall-stones,  in 
which  the  impaction  does  not  promptly  give  way  of  itself,  laparotomy  offers 
the  only  hope  of  cure. 

In  cases  of  occlusion  from  internal  strangulation,  volvulus  or  intussus- 
ception the  first  step  should  consist  in  the  administration  of  opium.  Opium 
is,  in  fact,  invaluable  in  nearly  all  cases  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction.  Not 
only  does  it  relieve  excessive  pain  and  vomiting,  but  it  greatly  lessens  the 
danger  of  death  from  collapse.  Then,  too,  by  reducing  the  peristaltic  move- 
ment it  diminishes  the  danger  of  serious  injury  to  the  intestine,  moderates 
inflammatory  action,  and  gives  the  affected  bowel  a  chance  to  untwist  or  to 
escape  from  compressing  bands  or  from  an  invagination. 

The  next  procedure  which  should  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  of  complete 
obstruction  before  surgical  interference  is  at  all  thought  of  is  the  repeated  slow 
injection  of  large  quantities  of  warm  water  or  of  air.  This  may  best  be  done 
with  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  an  ansesthetic,  and  in  the  knee-elbow 
position  if  water  be  used.  In  intussusception  this  method  is  often  successful. 
It  should  not  be  attempted,  however,  if  the  invagination  is  believed  to  have 
become  firmly  fixed, — i.  e.  after  the  case  has  lasted  forty-eight  to  seventy-two 
hours  or  if  gangrene  has  commenced.  It  is  also  a  procedure  by  no  means 
without  danger,  as  rupture  of  the  bowel  may  result  if  an  undue  amount  of 
force  is  used. 

It  has  also  been  recommended  to  treat  these  gravest  forms  of  abdominal 
obstruction  by  abdominal  massage  while  the  patient  is  anaesthetized,  by  abdomi- 
nal traction  with  large  cups,  or  by  shaking  the  patient  thoroughly  under 
anaesthesia  and  while  held  in  the  inverted  position.  Nothing  is  to  be  expected 
from  any  of  these  plans  if  inflammatory  fixation  has  occurred. 

Tapping  the  bowel  with  a  hollow  needle  to  permit  the  escape  of  gas  and 
to  give  temporary  relief  has  been  advised.  Sometimes  relieving  the  distention 
in  this  way  has  permitted  spontaneous  reduction  of  an  internal  strangulation 
or  invagination  or  the  untwisting  of  a  volvulus.  The  procedure  has  a  large 
element  of  danger  of  peritonitis  from  escape  of  faeces.  It  is,  however,  of 
value  in  some  cases.  Turpentine  stupes  and  hot  applications  are  of  service  in 
milder  cases  of  tympanites. 

If  none  of  these  measures  succeed  within  forty-eight  hours,  operative  inter- 
ference must  be  resorted  to  promptly  if  at  all,  for  later  than  this  the  condition 
of  the  intestine  is  such  that  the  chances  of  recovery  are  very  greatly  lessened. 
Various  operations  may  be  performed,  such  as  the  untwisting  of  a  volvulus, 
the  freeing  of  a  strangulated  bowel,  or  the  reduction  of  an  intussusception ;  or, 
in  cases  too  advanced  for  these  procednres,  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus, 
resection  of  the  bowel  or  lateral  anastomosis.  The  consideration  of  these 
operations  belongs  to  works  on  surgery. 

Although  statistics  show  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  after  operation  for 
intestinal  obstruction,  yet  there  would  be  without  surgical  interference  a  still 
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larger  number  of  fatal  cases.  There  should  be  no  question  about  operating  in 
such  conditions  as  internal  strangulation,  volvulus,  and  impacted  foreign 
bodies  and  gall-stones,  in  which  death  is  otherwise  inevitable.  In  cases  of 
intussusception  there  is  more  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  interference,  because 
in  this  condition  there  is  a  somewhat  greater  chance  for  recovery  without  it, 
and  the  statistics  of  operation  are  very  unfavorable.  At  the  same  time,  there 
appears  to  be  a  much  greater  chance  for  life  with  operation  than  without  it  in 
cases  which  have  resisted  mechanical  treatment  and  in  which  the  operation  is 
not  deferred  beyond  the  third  day  at  the  latest. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  case  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  stimulants  and 
by  concentrated,  easily-assimilable  food.  If,  as  often  happens,  vomiting  is 
easily  excited,  it  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  entirely  the  administration  of  food, 
to  allow  only  small  sips  of  water,  of  carbonated  water,  of  champagne  or 
brandy  and  water,  and  to  resort  to  nutritious  enemata,  to  inunction,  and  to 
hypodermic  injections  of  whisky  or  ether.  It  may  be  possible  to  sustain  the 
strength  of  the  patient  until  the  obstruction  is  relieved. 

HEMORRHAGE   FROM  THE   INTESTINE. 

Etiology. — Haemorrhage  from  the  intestine  (Enterorrhagia ;  Entero- 
hffimorrhagia)  is  a  symptom  which  can  be  produced  in  various  ways.  When 
it  proceeds  from  the  intestine  itself,  it  is  enterorrhagia  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  Melcena  is  a  term  very  loosely  applied.  It  oftenest  indicates  dark- 
colored  or  black  passages  from  the  bowel,  consisting  of  blood  which  has 
remained  long  enough  in  the  stomach  or  intestine  to  have  become  thus  altered 
in  appearance.  Intestinal  haemorrhage  occurs  most  frequently  in  middle  life, 
and  oftener  in  males  than  in  females.     It  is  rare  in  infants. 

Obstinate  constipation  may  produce  haemorrhage  by  direct  injury  of  the 
intestinal  wall.  The  bleeding  in  this  case  nearly  always  comes  from  the 
rectum  and  is  slight.  Often  it  coats  or  streaks  hard  faecal  masses  evac- 
uated. 

Local  diseases  of  the  intestinal  wall  are  also  a  source  of  haemorrhage. 
Intense  hypercemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  cause  which  may  be  included 
here.  Such  a  haemorrhage  may  occur  in  dysentery,  even  when  no  ulceration 
can  be  discovered.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein 
or  by  disease  of  the  lungs,  liver,  or  heart.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  blood 
does  not  come  directly  from  the  mucous  membrane,  but  from  dilated  haemor- 
rhoidal  veins.  Embolism  of  the  mesenteric  artery  may  produce  hasmorrhage 
by  causing  congestion  and  partial  infarction  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Intus- 
susception likewise  produces  it  through  the  intense  obstructive  hyperaemia 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Traumatism  of  the  intestine  by  a  foreign  body  of  any  sort  may  be  a  cause 
of  haemorrhage.  Such  trauma  may  follow  the  swallowing  of  some  irregularly- 
shaped  or  sharply-pointed  object.  In  the  same  category,  though  this  cause  is 
operative  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  may  be  included  haemorrhage 
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following  a  lesion  produced  by  intestinal  parasites — viz.  the  anchylostomum 
dnodenale  and  the  distomiim  haematobium.  Poisonous  drugs,  including  pow- 
erful drat^tic  purgatives,  occasionally  produce  haemorrhage  by  their  violent 
action  upon  the  intestine. 

Amyloid  degencndion  of  the  intestinal  vessels  has  been  found  to  be  a  frequent 
cause  of  bleeding  from  the  bowel. 

Ulceration  is  a  very  common  cause  of  haemorrhage.  Bleeding  may  occur 
from  any  variety  of  ulcer,  but  typhoid  ulceration  is  one  of  the  forms  which 
most  frequently  gives  rise  to  it.  The  bleeding  may  be  slight,  or  very  often 
profuse  and  perhaps  fatal.  Dysenteric  ulceration  is  very  prone  to  attest  its 
presence  by  blood  in  the  stools,  and  the  haemorrhage  may  be  fatal.  Tubercular 
and  syphilitic  ulceration  are  less  frequent  causes  of  haemorrhage.  Ulcer  of 
the  duodenum  very  commonly  is  the  cause  of  great  loss  of  blood. 

Morbid  groicths  of  the  intestine  may  be  attended  by  haemorrhage.  Here  are 
to  be  included  cancer  and  polypi.  In  the  former  blood  is  frequently  lost, 
although  usually  in  small  amount.  The  latter  form  of  growth  is  generally 
situated  in  the  rectum,  and  is  characterized  by  frequent  and  sometimes  profuse 
loss  of  blood.  Under  the  heading  of  new  growths  may  be  included  internal 
haemorrhoids,  which  are  a  very  fruitful  source  of  bleeding,  sometimes  slight, 
sometimes  very  profuse. 

General  diseases  may  occasion  enterorrhagia  without  this  proceeding  from 
any  ulceration.  Haemorrhage  of  this  kind  is  seen  occasionally  in  malaria, 
typhoid  fever,  and  cholera.  In  yellow  fever  it  is  quite  common.  It  also 
may  occur  in  variola,  uraemia,  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  haemophilia,  pernicious 
anaemia,  purpura  haemorrhagica,  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  newly- 
born,  scurvy,  and  leukaemia.  Vicarious  menstruation  may  show  itself  by 
enterorrhagia. 

Causes  outside  of  the  intestine  itself  may  produce  haemorrhage,  as  when  blood 
from  the  stomach  enters  the  bowel,  or  when  an  aneurism  ruptures  into  the  intes- 
tine from  without. 

Melcena  neonatorum  is  a  term  applied  to  vomiting  and  the  passage  from  the 
bowel  of  discolored  blood  occurring  a  few  hours  after  birth.  Sometimes  the 
loss  of  blood  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  produce  death.  The  causes  of  this  condi- 
tion are  not  well  understood.  In  some  instances  no  anatomical  lesion  or  other 
source  of  haemorrhage  can  be  found  except  intense  hyperaemia  of  the  raucous 
membrane,  while  in  others  the  cause  appears  to  be  ulceration  of  the  stomach  or 
duodenum,  general  dissolution  of  the  blood  within  the  vessels,  haemophilia,  or 
puerperal  infection. 

Pathology. — The  lesions  found  correspond  to  the  causes  mentioned,  and  are 
best  described  in  connection  with  the  various  diseases  to  which  the  haemorrhage 
is  due. 

Symptomatology. — Sometimes  the  haemorrhage  is  entirely  internal,  no 
blood  being  voided.  The  patient  then  becomes  very  pale,  and  exhibits  all 
the  usual  symptoms  characteristic  of  sudden  and  great  loss  of  blood.  Death 
may  occur  without  any  blood  appearing.     In  some  of  these  cases  a  great 
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increase  of  dulness  over  the  abdomen  is  perceptible.     The  examination,  how- 
ever, must  be  cautiously  made. 

The  usual  chief  symptom  of  intestinal  haemorrhage  is  the  appearance  of 
bloody  stools.  The  blood  may  be  pure  or  mixed  with  faeces  or  mucus,  or 
may  be  altered  in  character.  Often  the  passages  are  tarry  in  appearance 
and  very  offensive.  In  other  cases  they  form  hard,  black  masses.  At 
times  tenesmus  accompanies  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  colicky  pain 
may  occur. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  that  it  is  blood 
which  is  being  passed.  There  is  generally  no  difficulty  about  this,  except  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  blood  has  been  much  altered.  Here  the  microscopic, 
chemical,  or  spectroscopic  tests  for  blood  will  settle  the  matter.  Sometimes 
the  ingestion  of  certain  raw  red  fruits  or  of  preparations  of  hsematoxylon 
produces  a  red  coloration  of  the  stools. 

That  the  blood  actually  is  effused  in  the  intestine  and  does  not  enter  it 
from  elsewhere  can  only  be  determined  by  carefully  excluding  all  such  con- 
ditions as  gastric  nicer,  swallowing  of  blood  after  epistaxis  or  operations  on 
the  mouth,  or,  in  the  case  of  infants,  the  drawing  of  blood  from  a  sore  nipple. 

The  diagnosis  between  bleeding  from  a  gastric  ulcer  and  that  from  duodenal 
ulcer  is  often  impossible.  The  points  of  distinction  have  already  been  referred 
to  elsewhere. 

Effort  must  be  made  to  determine  the  situation  whence  the  blood  comes. 
Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  and,  especially,  of  the  rectum,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  probable  cause  of  the  hsemorrhage,  will  also  aid  in 
settling  this  point.  The  color  of  the  blood  is  often  important.  If  it  be 
bright  red  and  small  in  amount,  it  comes  almost  certainly  from  the  large 
intestine.  This  is  also  the  situation  if  the  blood  is  smeared  over  formed  faecal 
masses.  If  the  blood  is  in  large  quantity,  yet  much  altered  in  character,  it 
has  probably  come  from  the  small  intestine  or  the  stomach. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  the  bleeding  has  already  been  considered. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  entirely  upon  the  cause  of  the  haemor- 
rhage. Great  loss  of  blood  may  prove  immediately  fatal  or  may  produce  an 
extreme  and  very  persistent  anaemia.  Sometimes  in  typhoid  fever  an  intesti- 
nal haemorrhage,  if  not  too  large,  exerts  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  other 
symptoms. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest  in  bed  is  imperative  in  cases  of  haemorrhage 
of  any  considerable  size.  The  diet  should  consist  of  cooled  liquids.  An  ice- 
bladder  should  be  placed  upon  the  abdomen  near  the  situation  from  which 
the  blood  is  thought  to  have  come.  Injections  of  ice-water  or  of  astringent 
solutions  may  be  given  when  the  blood  comes  from  the  large  intestine. 
Ergot  should  be  administered  hypodermically  if  the  symptoms  are  threat- 
ening. Opium  is  indicated  to  quiet  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine, 
and  turpentine  or  erigeron  internally  in  large  doses  is  sometimes  useful  to 
check  haemorrhage.  In  other  cases,  acetate  of  lead  or  gallic  acid  may  do 
better.      Stimulants  and  external  heat,  and    hypodermic  injections  of  ether 
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and  strvchnine  are  indicated  in  collapse,  and  sometimes  transfnsion  of  blood 
or  an  intravenons  injection  of  salt  solution  may  be  advisable. 

Amyloid  Degeneration  of  the  Intestine. 

This  alteration  of  the  structure  of  the  intestine  is  frequent  in  those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  widespread  waxy  degeneration.  It  is  common  in  phthisis  and 
after  anv  prolonged  suppuration,  particularly  of  the  bones.  It  is  also  a  very 
common  development  in  syphilis,  even  without  bone  lesions. 

It  involves  usually  both  the  large  and  small  intestine,  but  is  especially  well 
developed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  colon. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  the  coat  princi])ally  affected,  although,  as  a  rule,  the 
solitary  glands  and  Peyer's  patches  are  little,  if  at  all,  involved.  The  f)rocess 
begins  in  the  smaller  blood-vessels.  In  well-developed  cases  the  raucous  mem- 
brane is  pale  and  thickened,  and  its  appearance  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
wet  wash-leather.  The  change,  however,  cannot  be  positively  recognized 
macroscopically  without  the  use  of  chemical  tests.  The  application  of  iodine 
will  give  the  characteristic  mahogany-red  reaction,  and  that  of  methyl-violet 
will  produce  a  red-violet  color  in  the  amyloid  material  and  a  blue-violet  tinge 
in  the  healthy  tissue. 

In  very  advanced  stages  the  amyloid  change  may  involve  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  intestinal  wall,  and  the  mucous  membrane  mav  ulcerate. 

The  principal  symptom  of  waxy  disease  of  the  intestine  is  chronic  diarrhoea 
of  moderate  severity,  generally  unattended  by  pain.  In  the  late  stages  of  the 
disease  haemorrhage  from  the  intestine  may  occur,  and,  though  usually  slight, 
may  be  very  severe. 

The  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  observing  that  the  causes  of  the  disease 
are  present  or  that  amyloid  changes  are  discoverable  in  other  organs. 

The  fact  that  the  intestine  is  evidently  involved  is  a  sign  that  the  implica- 
tion of  the  organs  of  the  body  is  extensive,  and  that  the  disease  is  approach- 
ing a  fatal  issue.  Treatment  can  only  be  palliative.  The  strength  must  be 
supported,  the  nourishment  be  concentrated  and  unirritating,  and  the  diarrhoea 
or  haemorrhage  controlled,  if  possible,  by  appropriate  measures. 

HEMORRHAGIC   INFARCTION   OP   THE   INTESTINE. 

This  rather  rare  condition  is  due  to  emholisiin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 
Blocking  of  the  smaller  branches  probably  has  no  serious  result,  since  there  is 
abundant  collateral  circulation.  If,  however,  the  main  trunk  or  several  neigh- 
boring branches  of  the  artery  are  blocked,  infarction  follows  before  collateral 
circulation  can  be  established  through  the  inferior  mesenteric  and  pancreatico- 
duodenal arteries. 

The  extent  of  intestine  affected  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  obstructed 
artery.  If  the  embolus  is  in  the  main  trunk,  the  greater  part  of  the  small 
intestine  and  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine  are  involved.  The  wall  of 
the  diseased  portion,  especially  the  mucous  membrane,  is  swollen,  oedematous, 
and  infiltrated  with  blood.    The  mucous  surface  is  covered  with  blood  or  bloody 
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mucus.  Necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  occur  in  places.  Hsemorrhage 
may  take  place  in  the  mesentery  also.  Circumscribed  or  general  peritonitis  is 
liable  to  develop. 

The  symptoms  of  infarction  consist  of  severe  colicky  abdominal  pain,  free 
intestinal  haemorrhage  for  which  no  other  cause  can  be  found,  and  fall  of  tem- 
perature with  other  symptoms  of  collapse.  Soon  there  develop  tympanites 
and  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  and  exceptionally  the  infarcted  mesentery  can  be 
palpated  through  the  abdominal  walls.  The  blood  from  the  bowel  may  be 
either  bright-red,  clotted,  or  tarry,  and  sometimes  is  not  discharged  at  all. 
Besides  these  symptoms,  there  is  liable  to  be  present  disease  of  the  heart, 
which  suggests  an  embolus  and  its  origin,  and  emboli  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  are  frequently  found.  The  symptoms  of  acute  hsemorrhagic  pancreatitis 
are,  however,  so  similar  to  those  of  infarction  of  the  intestine  that  the  diag- 
nosis between  the  two  affections  is  hardly  possible. 

The  disease  is  a  serious  one,  and  almost  always  fatal.  Death  in  collapse 
usually  follows  in  a  few  days  or  a  week.  Instances  of  recovery  have  been 
reported,  but  there  cannot  but  be  some  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis  in  these  cases. 

The  treatment  is  purely  symptomatic.  The  effort  must  be  made  to  sustain 
the  strength  by  stimulants,  to  relieve  pain  with  opium,  and  to  check  haemor- 
rhage with  ergot  and  by  enforcing  absolute  rest. 

Intestinal  Indigestion. 

Just  as  there  is  a  functional  gastric  dyspepsia,  it  seems  probable  that  there 
may  be  an  intestinal  indigestion  entirely  independent  of  any  structural  lesion 
of  the  bowel  itself.  Such  a  condition  might  result  from  (a)  the  entrance  into 
the  bowel  of  chyme  which  has  been  imperfectly  prepared  by  the  stomach ; 
(6)  deficiency  in  the  secretory  or  motor  power  of  the  intestine;  (c)  alteration 
in  the  biliary  secretion  ;  (d)  deficiency  in  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice. 
The  last  two  conditions  are  best  described  under  the  topics  of  Diseases  of  the 
Liver  and  of  the  Pancreas  respectively. 

As  regards  the  first  two  causative  conditions  mentioned,  there  are  no  means 
of  distinguishing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  pro- 
duced by  them  alone  without  changes  in  the  intestinal  walls,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a  mild  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  small 
intestine  to  which  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  secondary.  It  seems,  in 
fact,  probable  that  nearly  all  cases  of  indigestion  are  attended  by  more  or  less 
inflammatory  catarrhal  change. 

Enteralgia. 

Definition. — Intestinal  pain  of  a  neuralgic  nature  located  in  the  intes- 
tine and  dependent  upon  irritation  of  the  sensory  filaments  of  the  intestinal 
nerves. 

Distinctions  between  colic  and  enteralgia  are  often  made  which  vary  with 
the  different  writers.     It  is  better  to  use  them  as  synonymous  terms  until 
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some  definite  points  of  difference  can  be  determined  upon,  should  such  ever 
apjiear  necessary. 

Synonyms. — Enterodynia  ;  Intestinal  colic. 

Etiolog-y  and  Pathology. — As  in  gastralgia,  to  which  the  intestinal  aifec- 
tion  eoiTosponds,  the  causes  of  the  disease  are  dissimilar,  and  maybe  classified 
in  different  groups.  There  are  certain  predisposing  causes,  such  as  a  neurotic 
temperament,  hereditary  tendencies,  excessive  mental  work,  business  cares,  im- 
])ropor  hygiene  of  any  kind,  impairment  of  the  general  health,  the  existence 
of  chronic  debilitating  diseases,  and  enfeeblement  of  digestion  from  any  cause. 
Females  are  more  predisposed  to  the  affection  than  are  males.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent in  children. 

The  active  causes  may  be — 1,  local ;  2,  reflex  ;  3,  dependent  upon  some  dis- 
ease of  the  central  or  peripheral  nervous  system. 

1.  The  intestinal  contents  may  abnormally  irritate  the  terminal  filaments 
of  the  intestinal  nerves  and  produce  pain.  A  large  accumulation  of  hardened 
fseees  acts  mechanically  in  this  way,  for  the  intestinal  wall  with  its  nerves  is 
greatly  stretched  and  the  terminal  nerve-filaments  are  pressed  upon  and  irri- 
tated. Meconium  retained  too  long  after  birth  produces  what  has  been 
described  as  colica  meconialis,  and  which  is  but  enteralgia  induced  by  a  local 
cause. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  intestine,  either  those  which  have  been  swallowed  or 
such  as  gall-stones,  enteroliths,  or  masses  of  ascarides  or  tsenise,  produce  enter- 
algia in  a  similar  manner.  Very  often  abnormal  decomposition  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  food  which  was  unfit  to  eat, 
such  as  unripe  fruit  or  sour  milk,  causes  colic ;  sometimes  by  a  chemical  irri- 
tation of  the  nerve-endings,  and  sometimes  by  a  mechanical  irritation  through 
pressure  of  the  gas  produced.  This  form  of  "  wind  colic  "  is  an  especially  fre- 
quent one. 

Sometimes  individuals  exhibit  idiosyncrasies  toward  certain  articles  of 
diet,  and  suffer  from  pain  whenever  these  are  eaten.  Nearly  any  article  of 
food,  though  ordinarily  healthful,  may  act  in  this  manner  in  some  cases,  the 
kind  of  food  which  is  harmful  varying  with  the  case.  The  colic  is  produced, 
however,  with  especial  frequency  by  shellfish,  fish,  veal,  acid  drinks,  ice- 
water,  cold  foods,  and  some  fruits.  Cathartics  and  various  poisonous  drugs 
may  produce  enteralgia  by  the  direct  local  irritation  of  the  nerves  which 
they  cause. 

The  various  structural  lesions  of  the  intestine  which  have  b(ien  described 
may  produce  enteralgia  by  the  local  irritation  of  the  nerve-filaments.  Many 
of  the  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  exhibit  severe  enteralgia,  the  result  of 
compression  of  the  nerve-endings ;  and  much  of  the  pain  of  ulcers  of  any 
kind,  of  morbid  growths,  and  of  intestinal  catarrhs  is  also  of  the  nature  of 
colic  from  local  nerve  irritation. 

2.  Enteralgia  not  infrequently  arises  reflexly  from  such  causes  as  disease 
of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  pancreas.  It  is  also  often 
seen  in  arthritis.     For  instance,  the  development  of  gout  of  the  intestine 
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immediately  after  an  attack  of  gouty  arthritis  is  possibly  produced  in  a  reflex 
manner.  Exposure  to  cold  may  be  followed  by  intestinal  pain  arising  reflexly 
from  the  chilling  of  the  skin. 

3.  Enteralgia  may  result  from  such  affections  as  organic  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  Thus  the  crises  of  locomotor  ataxia  may  involve  the 
nervous  system  of  the  intestine.  Hypochondriasis  and  hysteria  are  also 
central  causes  of  enteralgia,  and  emotion  may  act  in  the  same  manner. 
Anaemia,  malaria,  lead,  copper,  and  arsenic  are  also  productive  of  enteralgia 
through  their  general  systemic  nervous  action. 

Symptomatolog-y. — Pain  in  the  intestine  is  the  principal  symptom  of 
intestinal  colic.  It  is  usually  seated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus, 
and  may  radiate  thence  over  the  whole  abdomen  or  may  shift  from  place 
to  place.  It  is  often  associated  with  rumbling  noises.  The  abdomen  is 
sometimes  retracted  and  hard,  sometimes  tympanitic.  Occasionally  coils  of 
intestine  are  plainly  visible  in  outline  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and 
may  be  seen  in  active  peristaltic  movement.  Often  firm  pressure  diminishes 
the  pain,  and  the  patient  frequently  obtains  relief  by  pressing  the  abdomen 
against  the  back  of  a  chair  or  some  other  hard  body  or  by  lying  upon  the 
stomach.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  abdomen  is  excessively  tender  to 
pressure. 

The  attack  comes  on,  as  a  rule,  slowly,  but  may  exhibit  a  very  sudden 
onset.  The  severity  of  the  pain  varies  from  a  dull  ache  to  a  sharp,  most 
severe,  cutting  pain.  It  usually  grows  more  and  more  intense,  and  may  be  so 
great  that  the  face  becomes  pale  and  cold  perspiration  breaks  out  over  the 
body.     The  pulse  is  usually  hard  and  slow. 

Various  reflex  symptoms  often  develop.  Among  them  are  hiccough,  dys- 
pnoea, palpitation,  vomiting,  tenesmus,  strangury,  retraction  of  the  testicle  or 
of  the  anus,  priapism,  seminal  emission,  cramps  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
dizziness,  syncope,  and  even  general  convulsions. 

Diagnosis. — Although  the  diagnosis  is  often  easy,  it  is  often,  too,  attended 
by  difficulties.  There  are  some  conditions  which  may  very  closely  resemble 
enteralgia.  Chief  among  these  is  rheumatism  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  In 
this  affection,  however,  the  pain  seems  superficial,  and  even  slight,  and  pres- 
sure and  movement  of  the  body  increase  it.  It  is  more  persistent,  and  does 
not  exhibit  exacerbations  and  remissions.  There  are  usually,  too,  rheumatic 
manifestations  elsewhere.  Lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia  also  resembles  enter- 
algia, but  the  pain  is  unilateral  and  extends  to  the  back,  and  the  characteristic 
tender  points  can  usually  be  detected.  Nervous  dermalgia  occurs  in  hysterical 
subjects.  It  exhibits  tenderness  of  the  skin  and  evidences  of  hysteria.  In 
localized  peritonitis  there  is  fever,  and  perhaps  dulness  on  percussion  and 
tenderness  on  pressure.  In  intestinal  obstruction  there  is  localized  tenderness, 
the  pain  is  more  continuous,  and  there  is  obstinate  constipation,  while  vomiting, 
often  stercoraceous,  is  a  prominent  symptom.  In  uterine  colic  the  pain  is 
localized  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  and  generally  occurs  at  the  time  when  the 
menses  are  expected.     Hepatic  colic  exhibits  pain  chiefly  in  the  right  hypo- 
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chondrium,  and  renal  colic  in  the  course  of  the  nreter  extending  down  to  the 
l)ubes  and  thigh. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  attack  lasts  a  variable  time,  sometimes  only 
a  few  seconds,  sometimes  for  hours  or  days.  The  prolonged  cases  usually 
exhibit  less  intense  pain.  Most  frequently  the  attack  consists  of  a  scries  of 
exacerbations  of  acute  pain,  which  follow  each  other  more  or  less  closely,  and 
j)erhaps  with  continuous  dull  pain  in  the  intervals.  The  disease  may  end 
gradually  or  rapidly. 

The  prognosis  is  almost  always  good,  so  far  as  temporary  recovery  is  con- 
cerned. In  very  rare  cases  death  has  occurred.  As  regards  the  permanent 
cure  and  the  avoidance  of  the  relapses,  which  are  so  liable  to  occur,  the  prog- 
nosis depends  entirely  upon  the  ability  to  remove  the  cause. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  treatment  are, — first,  to  relieve  the  pain  ; 
and,  second,  to  remove  the  cause.  If  the  pain  be  very  severe,  its  relief  should 
be  the  first  duty  of  the  physician.  Turpentine  stupes  or  hot  poultices  to  the 
abdomen  are  useful.  Morphine  by  the  mouth  or  hypodermically  is  indicated 
in  the  severe  cases.  Opium  preparations  may  be  used,  even  when  constipation 
is  present,  since  they  relieve  the  spasm  which  is  often  the  cause  of  the  pain, 
and  thus  also  allow  the  faeces  to  move  onward.  Carminatives  find  a  useful 
place  in  the  treatment  of  intestinal  colic.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
ginger,  peppermint,  capsicum,  and  oil  of  cloves.  This  class  of  remedies  is 
especially  indicated  when  the  enteralgia  depends  upon  the  presence  of  gas. 
For  the  same  reason  chloroform,  Hoifman's  anodyne,  and  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  are  of  service. 

The  removal  of  the  cause,  when  this  is  possible,  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
appropriate  treatment.  For  instance,  a  large  accumulation  of  faeces  must  be 
treated  by  laxatives,  and  irritating  food  in  the  intestine  is  to  be  removed  in  the 
same  way.  Accumulations  of  gas  in  the  bowel  must  be  avoided  by  a  suitable 
diet  and  the  administration  of  remedies  which  Avill  prevent  fermentation.  In 
cases  exhibiting  a  persistent  neuralgic  tendency,  the  use  of  arsenic,  of  bismuth 
and  pepsin,  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  with  valerian,  or  of  silver  nitrate  with 
small  doses  of  opium  and  belladonna  is  to  be  advised. 

Dilatation  of  the  Intestine. 

Dilatation  of  the  intestine  may  occur  as  a  symptom  of  any  form  of 
obstruction,  as  has  already  been  stated,  and  intestinal  indigestion,  with  the  for- 
mation of  large  quantities  of  gas,  is  followed  by  the  same  result,  although  to 
a  less  degree.  Chronic  constipation  may  also  be  the  cause  of  great  dilatation, 
without  any  actual  impaction  of  faeces  developing.  In  some  cases  a  condition 
of  passive  dilatation  is  itself  the  cause  of  the  constipation. 

The  condition  maybe  transient  or  chronic.  The  seat  of  the  dilatation  is 
usually  the  colon,  although  in  rare  instances  the  small  intestine  is  the  part 
affected.  The  whole  of  the  colon  may  be  distended,  or,  oftener,  only  the  sig- 
moid flexure.  Dilatation  of  this  latter  occurs  especially  when  this  part  of  the 
intestine  is  congenitally  abnormally  long. 
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Sometimes  the  distended  bowel  is  so  enormous  that  it  fills  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  abdominal  cavity,  displacing  the  other  viscera.  Although  the  bowel 
in  such  cases  is  very  commonly  filled  with  faeces,  yet  this  is  not  always  the  fact. 
In  a  case  reported  by  Formad  the  man  had  an  abdomen  so  huge  and  tympan- 
itic, as  a  result  of  the  enormous  dilatation  of  the  colon,  that,  profiting  by  his 
condition,  he  exhibited  himself  during  life  as  a  museum  freak. 

There  is  a  rare  affection,  usually  occurring  in  advanced  life,  in  which  dila- 
tation of  the  rectal  pouches  takes  place.  These  become  permanently  distended 
by  hardened  fseces  and  produce  the  symptoms  of  weight  and  uneasiness  about 
the  anus,  with  itching  and  pain  after  defecation. 

The  sacculi  of  the  colon  may  also  become  distended  by  fseces  in  old  persons, 
and  enteroliths  be  formed  in  them. 

Constipation. 

Definition. — Prolonged  retention  of  fteces,  or  expulsion  of  them  which  is 
habitually  difficult  or  insufficient. 

Synonyms. — Costiveness ;  Obstipation. 

Etiology. — What  constitutes  a  regular  movement  of  the  bowels  cannot  be 
absolutely  stated.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  bowels  should  be  opened 
once  a  day  and  the  stool  be  formed.  In  some  persons,  however,  twice  a  day 
is  the  regular  rule,  and  in  others  every  other  day  or  even  less  often  is  the  nor- 
mal habit,  and  cannot  for  them  be  called  constipation. 

There  are  a  variety  of  causes  of  the  affection.  The  condition  may  be  a  con- 
stitutional one — i.  e.  the  patient  may  have  been  born  with  it.  It  is  frequently 
hereditary.  Women  are  more  disposed  to  it  than  are  men  ;  this  fact  depend- 
ing chiefly  upon  the  constant  neglect  of  a  habit  of  regularity  and  upon  the  less 
active  life  led  by  them.  Beside  these  causes,  recurring  pregnancies,  the  com- 
pression of  the  rectum  by  a  turgid  womb,  the  prolapse  of  a  tender  ovary,  or 
the  occurrence  of  the  menopause  tend  to  make  women  more  the  subjects  of 
constipation  than  are  men. 

A  sedentary  life  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  affection.  All  unfavorable  hy- 
gienic influences  of  any  kind  which  affect  the  general  health  favor  its  develop- 
ment. One  very  pronounced  cause,  as  already  stated,  is  the  neglect  of  habits 
of  regularity  in  defecation,  as  a  result  of  which  the  susceptibility  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine  is  finally  lost.  The  custom  of  taking  purgative 
drugs  in  like  manner  gradually  wears  out  the  intestinal  power.  Certain  dis- 
eases, as  anaemia,  chronic  affections  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  stomach,  wast- 
ing diseases,  acute  fevers,  and  weakness  of  the  abdominal  muscles  from  obesity 
or  over-distention  from  pregnancy,  are  causes  of  constipation,  most  of  them 
acting  by  enfeebling  the  muscular  power  of  the  intestine. 

Many  diseases  of  the  intestine  produce  constipation,  and  in  various  ways. 
Painful  affections  of  the  rectum  and  anus  render  the  patient  unwilling  to  use 
the  necessary  effort  to  obtain  a  movement.  Constipation  may  also  be  a  result 
of  the  obstruction  of  the  movement  of  the  fseces  in  the  intestine  by  tumors, 
stricture,  impacted    foreign   bodies,    and   other   obstructive   diseases    already 
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described.  Catarrhal  conditions  wliicli  might  sccni  likely  to  be  always 
attended  with  relaxation  of  the  bowels  may,  on  the  other  hand,  favor  consti- 
pation, probably  owing  to  the  excessive  secretion  of  thick,  sticky  mncus 
which  occurs  in  some  cases.  Atony  of  the  bowel  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent sources  of  constipation. 

Gastric  disorders  frequently  cause  constiiiation  by  a  reflex  action.  Loss  of 
fluid  from  the  body  in  any  way  is  a  not  infrequent  cause.  Thus  excessive 
perspiration  in  hot  weather  may  produce  constipation  in  those  who  at  other 
seasons  are  of  regular  habit. 

The  nature  of  the  diet  used  is  a  very  prominent  cause  of  the  disease. 
Food  that  contains  but  little  waste,  or  is  insufficient  in  quantity,  or  which  is 
coarse  and  has  too  much  waste  material,  may  be  productive  of  constipation. 

Pathology. — No  lesions  whatever  may  be  found  which  are  the  result  of 
constipation.  In  other  cases,  when  the  affection  has  been  very  persistent  and 
extreme,  there  follow  great  dilatation  of  the  colon,  especially  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  and  dilatation  of  the  sacculi.  This,  as  well  as  the  production  of 
stercoral  ulcers  and  the  lesions  of  impacted  faeces,  has  already  been  treated 
of  elsewhere. 

Symptomatology. — The  chief  symptom  is  of  course  the  undue  retention 
of  the  fjeces.  Various  secondary  symptoms  exist  depending  upon  the  con- 
stipation. The  liability  to  these  differs  greatly  with  the  individual.  Many 
persons  feel  very  wretched  if  a  single  day  goes  by  without  a  passage  from 
the  bowels.  Others,  again,  will  go  for  a  week  or  more  without  an  evacua- 
tion and  be  in  perfect  comfort.  In  the  average  case  debility,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, headache,  coated  tongue,  mental  depression,  insomnia,  and  a  sense  of 
fulness  and  discomfort  in  the  rectum  are  frequent  symptoms  of  constipation 
which  has  lasted  from  two  to  four  days.  The  pressure  of  the  hardened 
faeces  in  the  rectum  upon  the  uterus  may  produce  uterine  symptoms.  Neu- 
ralgia of  the  sacral  nerves  may  develop.  The  occurrence  of  nocturnal  semi- 
nal emissions  is  a  common  result,  and  in  children  nocturnal  enuresis  may  be 
produced  in  the  same  manner. 

When  a  passage  does  occur,  the  large,  hard  masses  of  faeces  distend  the  anus 
and  leave  it  sore  and  irritated.  Haemorrhoids  are  a  very  common  result  of  the 
necessary  straining  at  stool. 

If  the  retention  of  faeces  be  prolonged,  the  colon  becomes  full  of  masses 
which  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  The  symptoms  of  intestinal 
obstruction  may  appear,  while  in  other  cases  stercoral  typhlitis  develops, 
or,  in  still  others,  the  hardened  masses  become  channelled  and  a  diarrhoea 
may  be  present,  the  results  of  the  catarrhal  condition  set  up  by  the  constant 
pressure. 

Prognosis  and  Course. — The  chances  for  recovery  from  chronic  constijia- 
tion  depend  upon  many  circumstances — as,  for  example,  the  duration  of  tlie 
disease,  the  nature  of  its  cause,  and  the  state  of  the  general  health.  There  is 
little  danger  of  any  serious  results  developing,  if  proper  care  be  taken  ;  but 
many  persons  well  advanced  in  life  will  always  be  of  a  constipated  habit  and 
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will  never  be  able  to  do  without  treatment.  The  prognosis  of  chronic  con- 
stipation in  infants  is  favorable.  When  a  mixed  diet  is  commenced,  the  con- 
stipation will  very  probably  disappear. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  chronic  constipation  hygiene  and  diet  should 
be  the  first  consideration,  rather  than  drugs.  It  is  particularly  important  to 
cultivate  a  regular  habit  of  evacuating  the  bowels.  The  patient  should  choose 
some  hour  of  the  day  when  there  is  plenty  of  time  at  his  disposal,  and  retire 
and  wait.  No  efforts  at  straining  should  be  made.  Very  frequently  after  he 
has  been  sitting  five  or  ten  minutes  at  stool  an  evacuation  will  spontaneously 
take  place. 

Persons  whose  lives  are  sedentary  must,  in  some  manner,  take  a  moderate 
amount  of  exercise.  It  is  never  difficult  to  secure  this.  Apparatus  is'  not 
essential.  Systematic,  frequently  repeated,  deep  diaphragmatic  respirations, 
with  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  back,  and  abdominal  walls, 
are  valuable.  Cold  bathing  and  frictions  act  as  a  general  tonic  measure,  and 
are  often  of  benefit,  as  is  the  application  of  the  faradic  current  to  the  abdo- 
men. It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  introduce  one  electrode  into  the  rectum 
and  apply  the  other  to  the  abdominal  walls.  Massage  of  the  abdomen  is  of 
the  greatest  benefit,  the  kneading  being  in  the  direction  of  the  colon.  A  sub- 
stitute for  this  is  the  rolling  of  a  heavy  metallic  ball  over  the  abdomen.  The 
wearing  of  an  abdominal  bandage  is  of  value  in  stout  persons  or  in  women 
whose  abdomens  are  relaxed  from  childbearing.  Diet  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Food  must  be  chosen  which  makes  sufficient  waste,  without  producing 
too  much  of  it.  Such  vegetables  as  spinnaeh,  lettuce,  asparagus,  tomatoes, 
salsify,  celery,  and  the  like  are  of  value,  and  are  frequently  quite  sufficient  to 
ensure  entire  regularity  of  the  bowels.  Fruit,  especially  stewed,  is  of  service. 
Stewed  prunes  are  a  very  popular  and  effective  dietetic  remedy.  Figs,  stewed 
apples,  raisins,  and  the  like  may  be  taken  with  advantage.  There  is  a  popu- 
lar belief  in  the  value  of  fresh  fruit  as  a  remedy  for  constipation,  which  often 
leads  to  increased  digestive  trouble  from  the  excessive  amount  taken.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  in  some  cases,  even  a  single  raw  apple  or  some  other 
form  of  fresh  fruit  will  obviate  an  otherwise  troublesome  diarrhoea.  Oat- 
meal is  an  excellent  food  for  the  purpose  in  many  cases.  A  glass  of  cold 
water,  taken  soon  after  rising,  or  on  retiring,  is  sometimes  quite  effectual. 
In  other  instances  a  cigar  smoked  before  breakfast  attains  the  desired  end. 

Where  drugs  are  required,  strong  purgatives  are  to  be  absolutely  prohibited. 
Strychnine  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies,  since  it  gives  tone  to  the 
enfeebled  muscle  of  the  colon.  Belladonna  may  be  combined  with  it,  as  may 
be  ipecacuanha.  Cascara  sagrada  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  laxatives,  as  it 
does  not  seem  to  lose  its  power  or  to  take  away  the  force  of  the  intestinal 
muscle ;  consequently  some  sufferers  with  constipation  depend  for  years  upon 
small  dailv  doses  of  elixir  or  fluid  extract  of  cascara.  Small  doses  of  aloin 
or  of  podophyllin  are  also  of  value.  An  efficient  preparation  is  a  pill  con- 
sisting of  Ext.  cascarse  sagrad.,  gr.  1  ;  Aloin,  gr.  | ;  Ext,  nucis  vomicae,  gr.  ^ ; 
Ext.  belladonnse,  gr.  \,  to  be  taken  at  night.     Sometimes  a  pill  of  only  one- 
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half  this  strength  is  quite  sufficient ;  and  it  is  highly  important  to  take  only 
tiie  smallest  and  mildest  dose  that  Avill  be  effective. 

In  many  eases  the  saline  mineral  waters  taken  in  small  dose  before  break- 
fast are  of  great  value.  Among  the  most  useful  and  safe  of  these  is  Carlsbad 
sprudel  salts,  a  teaspoouful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a  half-])int  of  hot  water 
before  breakfast. 

Many  cases  of  constipation  ai-e  associated  with  a  lowered  tone  of  system 
as  well  as  with  defective  digestive  secretions.  A  tonic  regimen  and  tonic 
remedies  which  favor  this  are  often  useful.  Olive  oil  or  cod-liver  oil  may 
prove  valuable.     Pancro-bilin  is  at  times  useful. 

In  many  cases,  in  addition  to  diet  regimen,  and  the  occasional  use  of 
a  mild  laxative,  it  proves  necessary  to  resort  to  enemata  to  secure  satisfactory 
results.  A  simple  enema  of  cool  or  tepid  water  may  suffice ;  or  it  may  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  soap,  salt,  molasses,  or  vinegar.  The  cau- 
tious addition  of  nitric  acid,  from  10  to  20  drops  in  a  pint,  is  very  useful, 
especially  in  cases  where  there  is  mucous  colitis,  or  where  decided  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  lower  bowel  exists.  It  is  important  not  to  form  the  injection 
habit.  The  rectum  readily  falls  into  the  way  of  not  responding  to  the  pres- 
ence of  an  ordinary  amount  of  faeces,  but  of  requiring  the  stimulus  of  an  ene- 
ma. I  have  had  patients  who  took  one  or  more  enemata  daily  for  sixty 
years.  Obviously  they  should  be  taken  no  more  frequently  than  necessary, 
and  the  condition  may  begin  to  improve  only  when  the  effort  to  force  a  daily 
stool  is  abandoned.  The  character  of  the  enemata  may  be  changed.  A  small 
amount  of  glycerin  in  the  form  of  a  suppository,  or  of  an  injection  (2  or  3 
drachms  M'ith  1  or  2  ounces  of  water)  may  be  efficacious.  Where  the  rectum 
is  very  irritable  and  sensitive,  and  yet  constipation  is  marked,  I  have  known 
a  half-pint  of  strong  black  coffee  to  be  the  most  soothing  and  efficient  injec- 
tion. In  cases  Avhere  there  is  dilatation  of  the  colon,  with  the  tendency  to 
form  scybala,  admirable  results  may  be  obtained  from  flushing  the  lower 
bowel  two  or  three  times  a  week  with  from  4  to  8  pints  of  warm  water, 
which  may  contain  a  teaspoouful  of  salt  or  of  borax  to  the  pint. 

Nervous  Diarrhcea. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  of  diarrhoea  already  described  as  the  result  of  va- 
rious structural  lesions  of  the  intestine,  the  condition  is  not  infrequently  pro- 
duced by  purely  nervous  influences.  Thus  many  persons  have  an  attack  of 
diarrhoea  following  anxiety,  embarrassment,  or  emotion  of  any  kind.  In 
children  it  is  not  infrequently  produced  by  fright.  In  a  case  on  record,  a 
surgeon  suffered  from  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  before  nearly  every  surgical 
operation  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform.  It  is  seen  not  infrequently 
in   hysterical,  neurasthenic,  and  hypochondriacal  cases. 

Diarrhoea  of  nervous  orisrin  mav  also  be  seen  in  the  course  of  certain  nerv- 
ous  diseases.  Thus,  cases  of  Graves'  disease  often  have  attacks  of  it,  and  tabes 
may  show  itself  in  crises  of  this  kind.  Sometimes  a  very  chronic  form  occurs 
in  the  latter  disease.     The  menopause  is  not  infrequently  attended  by  diarrhoea 
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of  a  nervous  nature,  as  are  diseases  of  the  female  genital  apparatus.  The  pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasy  shown  by  some  persons  in  that  certain  articles  of  diet  produce 
diarrhoea  almost  immediately  after  they  are  eaten  is  best  explained  on  a  nervous 
basis.  All  these  cases  are  due  to  increased  peristalsis  or  increased  secretion, 
both  of  which  are  of  nervous  origin,  and  not  at  all  dependent  upon  any 
catarrhal  inflammatory  process. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  entirely  to  the  nervous  system. 


INTESTINAL  PARASITES. 

Protozoa. 

A  NUMBER  of  protozoan  organisms  have  been  found  in  the  intestinal  con- 
tents and  intestines  of  man,  the  nature  of  some  of  which  remains  undeter- 
mined. There  is  doubt  also  as  to  the  part  which  these  organisms  play  in  dis- 
ease— whether  they  are  in  reality  causes  of  disease,  or  whether  the  conditions 
favorable  to  their  growth  and  reproduction  are  furnished  by  the  intestinal  affec- 
tions with  which  they  are  associated. 

Amceba  COLI. — Lambl  in  1859  described  certain  amcebiform  organisms 
which  he  observed  in  the  intestinal  discharges  of  a  child,  but  the  amoeba  coli 
was  first  accurately  described  by  Losch  in  1873.  It  is  a  round  or  irregular- 
shaped  cell  about  .020  to  .035   mm.  in  diameter  (Fig.  QQ),  consisting  of  a 

Fig.  66. 
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Amoeba  Coli  in  Intestinal  Mucus  (after  Losch) 


clear  outer  zone  of  protoplasm  and  granular  substance  within.  Clear  vacuo- 
les are  frequently  observed,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  or  eight,  and  a 
nucleus  and  nucleolus  may  be  visible.  In  the  quiescent  state  the  amoeba  is 
round,  but  ordinarily  it  is  in  active  movement,  projecting  pseudopods  on  every 
side,  often  several  at  a  time,  but  usually  only  one  or  two.  When  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  are  unfavorable  to  its  life,  the  organism  becomes  "  encyst- 
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ed."  In  this  condition  it  is  ronnd  or  oval  and  qniescent,  and  is  surronnded 
by  a  resistant  outer  covering.  Cunninoluun,  Grassi,  and  otlicrs  have  found 
amoebiT)  in  the  stools  of  healthy  persons,  but  the  amoeba  coli  lias  been  found 
most  abundantly  in  dysentery,  and  is  regarded  by  some  writers  as  the  cause 
of  certain  forms  of  this  disease.  For  the  destruction  of  these  organisms 
Tiosch  used  rectal  injections  of  solutions  of  sulj)hate  of  quinine  (1  :  5000). 
Other  antiseptic  remedies  have  also  been  employed, 

Cercomoxas  intestinai.is. — This  is  a  pear-shaped  organism,  having  at 
the  narrow  extremity  a  filament  of  about  the  length  of  the  body,  and  a  long 
flagellum,  three  times  its  length,  at  tiie  broad  end.  A  large  and  a  smaller  vari- 
ety were  described  by  Davaine,  but  those  usually  observed  vary  from  .008  to 
.012  mm.  in  length.  (See  Fig.  67).  They  are  actively  motile,  but  maybe  held 
fast  to  epithelial  cells  or  granular  matter  by  the  flagellum.  The  cercomonas  is 
foimd  in  the  glairy  mucous  stools  of  children,  in  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and 
various  forms  of  diarrhoea.  Losch  found  it  quite  frequently  in  dysentery, 
and  Cunnino-ham  in  tiie  excrement  of  animals  or  man  when  the  reaction  was 
alkaline.  A  similar,  if  not  the  same,  organism  was  found  in  the  collections 
about  the  teeth  by  Zunker.  Injections  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  :  30,000) 
have  been  used  with  good  effect  to  destroy  them. 

Fig.  67. 
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Cercomonas  Intestinalis.    A,  larger ;  B,  smaller  variety  Trichomonas  Intestinalis 

(after  Davaine).  (after  Zunker). 

Trichomonas  intestinalis. — This  organism  was  discovered  in  the  intes- 
tinal discharges  of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  by  Marchand.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  cercomonas,  being  from  .010  to  .015  ram.  in  length  and  about 
.007  mm.  in  breadth.  In  repose  it  is  almond-shaped,  and  is  seen  to  have  along 
one  side  of  the  body,  more  anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  a  membrane  bearing 
vibratile  cilia,  like  a  comb.  (See  Fig.  67).  The  membrane  and  cilia  are  in 
constant  motion.  The  posterior  end  of  the  organism  is  attenuated,  but  there  is 
no  flagellum.  It  contains  irregular  granules,  and  one  or  two  vacuoles  are 
present  near  the  posterior  end. 

The  trichomonas  has  been  found  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  ordinary  diar- 
rhoea, and  peritonitis.  It  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  acute  cases  than  is 
cercomonas.     Steinberg  found  a  trichomonas  in  the  month. 

Balantidium  coli  or  Paeamcecium  coli. — This  organism  (Fig.  68)  has 
been  found  only  in  northern  countries,  especially  at  St.  Petersburg,  Dorpat,  and 
Upsala.  It  is  pear-shaped,  from  .07  to  .10  mm.  in  length,  and  is  surrounded 
by  short  cilia.  The  outer  covering  is  clear,  but  the  substance  within  is  granu- 
lar, and  often  encloses  remnants  of  vegetable  matter  or  blood-corpuscles  which 
have  been  ingested.  Two  contractile  vacuoles  are  frequently  observed,  and  some 
observers  have  described  a  nucleus.     At  the  anterior  portion  is  a  mouth  or 
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peristome;  the  anal  aperture  is  scarcely  percejitible.  The  natural  host  of 
the  balantidiura  is  the  hog,  and  man  is  infected  by  drinking  water  contami- 
nated by  the  encysted  form  of  the  organism.  This  is  able  to  pass  through 
the  stomach  without  being  destroyed.  Balantidium  is  found  only  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea.     Injections  of  tannic  acid  or  vinegar  are  useful. 


Fig.  69. 


Fig.  68. 


Paramoecium    Coli 
(after  Malmsten). 


Megastoma  Entericum  from  the  Intestines 
of  a  Mouse  (after  Grassi  and  Schewiakoft). 


Megastoma,  Eiitericum. — This  organism  was  discovered  by  Lambl  in  1859, 
but  more  thoroughly  described  by  Gassi  in  1879.  It  is  irregularly  pear-shaped, 
having  at  the  broad  anterior  end  a  cup-like  excavation  situated  obliquely.  On 
the  anterior  lip  of  the  excavation  is  found  a  pair  of  flagella,  and  on  the  pos- 
terior lip  two  pairs.  The  posterior  end  of  the  organism  is  somewhat  drawn 
out  or  attenuated.  (See  Fig.  68).  The  size  varies  from  .008  to  .016  mm. 
The  organism  is  found  in  the  jejunum  and  duodenum,  and  in  these  positions  is 
closely  applied  to  the  epithelial  cells  by  its  cup  or  excavation,  like  a  cap.  In 
the  large  intestine  and  in  the  stools  smaller,  oval,  encysted  forms  are  observed. 
Sometimes,  when  peristalsis  is  active,  the  ordinai'v  active  form  may  be  rapidly 
carried  downward,  and  may  be  foimd  in  the  fseces.  Lambl  found  the  megas- 
toma in  enormous  numbers  in  the  mucus  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  and  it  has  been 
noted  by  other  observers  in  various  conditions.  Moritz  found  it  in  the  stools 
of  a  perfectly  healthy  child. 

PsoROSPERMiA. — Psorospemiiae  are  said  to  have  been  observed  in  one  case 
bv  Slydlowski  in  the  intestinal  contents.  Virchow,  Eimer,  and  Klebs  had 
previously  described  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  psorospermiasis  in  the 
human  intestines.  Psorosperms  are  recognized  by  their  oval  shape  and  the 
double  contour  of  the  outer  coat.  The  protoplasm  within  may  be  uniformly 
filled  with  coarse  granules,  or  it  may  be  clear  and  contain  a  ball  of  fine  gran- 
ules in  the  centre. 
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Cestodes. 

Cestodes,  or  tape-worms,  have  been  recognized  since  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, but  their  complete  cycle  of  development  remained  obscure  until  recently. 
In  their  mature  state,  in  which  they  constitute  the  familiar  tape-worm,  they 
oecupv  the  intestinal  canal  of  man  or  other  vertebrates,  while  in  the  larval 
state  they  are  found  in  the  muscles,  the  liver,  and  other  organs,  but  not  in  the 
intestines.  For  the  full  development  it  is  necessary  that  the  larval  condition 
shall  have  been  passed  in  an  intermediate  host. 

As  ordinarily  observed  the  tape-worm  is  a  long,  flat,  soft,  tape-like  body, 
composed  of  numerous  segments,  the  links  or  proglottides.  At  the  anterior  end 
there  is  a  small  head,  provided  with  suckers  or  booklets,  by  which  it  attaches 
itself  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  following  this  a  slender 
neck,  which  gradually  increases  in  breadth  posteriorly,  and  ends  in  the  fully- 
developed  body.  In  reality,  the  tape-worm  is  not  a  single  animal,  but  a 
colonv  of  separate  organisms,  the  segments  each  sexually  complete  or  herma-. 
phroditic.  There  is  neither  mouth  nor  anal  orifice,  but  the  animal  is  nourished 
by  imbibition  of  nutritive  fluid.  The  association  of  the  separate  segments  is 
made  somewhat  more  intimate  by  a  pair  of  longitudinal  vessels  which  commence 
at  the  head  and  extend  through  the  body,  one  on  each  side.  The  segments 
near  the  neck  are  immature  ;  those  farther  down  are  matured  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  branched  uterus  and  a  complicated  sexual  apparatus  which  is  self- 
impregnating  and  leads  to  distention  of  the  uterus  with  eggs.  The  ultimate 
segments  contain  merely  the  uterus  overfilled  with  eggs,  the  other  sexual 
organs  having  undergone  more  or  less  complete  atrophy.  The  segments  are 
produced  by  constant  growth  and  segmentation  of  the  neck,  and  as  they 
increase  in  size  become  sexually  mature,  and  afterward  completely  ripe  and 
distended  with  eggs.  From  time  to  time  these  ripe  or  mature  segments  are 
discharged,  singly  or  several  linked  together,  either  before  or  after  they  have 
discharged  the  eggs,  with  the  intestinal  contents. 

The  eggs  or  the  segments  after  discharge  may  remain  alive  for  several  days 
in  the  excrement  or  in  water  into  which  it  has  been  de])Osited,  but  they  finally 
find  their  way  into  the  intestines  of  some  animal,  the  intermediate  host,  feeding 
where  the  infected  material  has  been  deposited.  In  the  stomach  of  the  animal 
in  question  the  outer  covering  of  the  egg  is  digested,  and  the  embryo  or  pro- 
scolex  is  set  free.  By  means  of  six  chitinous  spicules  with  which  it  is  armed 
the  embryo  is  enabled  to  perforate  the  intestinal  walls,  and  by  direct  migration 
or  through  the  blood  it  makes  its  way  to  the  muscles,  to  the  lungs,  liver,  or 
other  organs.  At  the  final  destination  the  booklets  ai'e  lost,  and  the  larval  form 
or  scolex  is  developed.  This  consists  of  a  head  like  that  of  the  adult  tape- 
worm, with  a  short  neck,  inverted  into  a  cyst-like  sac,  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  connective-tissue  capsule  resulting  from  reactive  inflammation 
in  the  surrounding  tissues.  Flesh  containing  the  scolices  of  tape-worm  is  said 
to  be  measled,  and  the  sacs  themselves  are  known  as  measles.  These  are 
small  oval  or  elliptical  cyst-like  bodies  (Fig.  69),  which  not  rarely  present  a 
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small  depression  at  the  poiut  at  which  the  head  or  scolix  is  situated.  The 
embryonal  animal  in  the  measles  undergoes  no  further  development,  but  after  a 
period  of  months  or  years  may  degenerate,  becoming  atrophic  or  calcified.  If 
the  measled  flesh  of  animals  is  eaten  in  an  uncooked  or  insufficiently  cooked 
condition,  the  scolex  becomes  liberated,  attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  mem- 
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Cysticercus  Cellulosce,  natural   size  (after 

Steiuj. 


Cystioercux  Ta'nitU  Saj^inatse, 
magnitied  two  diameters 
(after  Stein). 


brane  of  the  intestine,  and  becomes  developed  into  the  mature  tape-worm. 
As  a  rule,  but  one  tape-worm  is  developed,  but  exceptionally  several  are 
found,  and  in  one  case  Kleefeld  found  forty-one.  Laker  described  a  case  in 
which  fifty-nine  heads  w^ere  found  in  a  mass  enclosed  in  the  coils  of  a  fully- 
developed  worm  ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  partial  development  of 
this  nature  may  occur  more  frequently  than  is  at  present  believed  to  be  the 
case.  Two  species  may  occasionally  be  observed  at  the  same  time,  and  tape- 
worms are  often  associated  with  other  forms  of  intestinal  parasites,  such  as 
ascaris,  oxyuris,  trichoceplialus,  and  anchylostomum. 

Though,  as  a  rule,  man  is  the  host  of  the  tape-worm  in  its  adult  or  mature 
form,  the  larval  condition  is  also  at  times  observed.  In  the  case  of  the  Taenia 
echinococcus  man  is  aifected  only  in  this  way,  the  mature  worm  occurring  in 
the  dog.  Occasionally,  however,  cysticerci  of  the  Taenia  solium  are  found  in 
man  himself,  and  sometimes  give  rise  to  serious  conditions. 

There  are  three  important  varieties  of  tape-worms — the  Taenia  saginata,  the 
Taenia  solium  and  the  Bothriocephalus  latus,  which  will  require  full  descrip- 
tion, and  a  number  of  others  which  have  been  met  with  occasionally  and  which 
therefore  require  only  brief  notice. 

T^NIA  SAGINATA. — Synonyms. — Taenia  mediocanellata  ;  Unarmed  tape- 
worm ;  Beef  tape-w^orm. 

This  is  by  far  the  commonest  form  of  tape-worm,  and  is  derived  b^  man 
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from  the  ox,  in  wliioh  the  larval  condition,  cysticercus  Tsenise  saginatre,  is 
generally  found.  It  varies  in  length  from  six  to  twenty- four  feet,  and  as 
many  as  twelve  hundred  segments  have  been  counted  in  a  single  worm.  The 
head  is  of  about  the  size  of  a  yellow  mustard -seed,  and  is  somewhat  quadrate 
and  flattened  on  the  top.  It  is  provided  with  four  suckers,  by  which  the 
animal  retains  its  position  in  the  intestine.  (Plate  V,  Fig.  1).  Following 
tiie  head  is  the  slender,  often  somewhat  flattened,  neck,  which  merges  into  tiia 
body.  The  segments  anteriorly  are  broader  than  long,  but  the  fully  mature 
are  often  twice  as  long  as  broad.  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  1).  At  one  margin  of 
each  segment  and  irregularly  alternating  may  be  seen  a  slight  prominence  or 
papilla,  in  which  is  the  external  genital  aperture.  The  uterus  consists  of  a 
median  tube  giving  off  fifteen  or  twenty  short,  transverse,  and  branching  tubes. 
(Plate  VI,  Fig.  1).  The  eggs  may  be  extruded  from  the  uterus  in  the  intes- 
tine, or  after  the  segment  has  been  discharged,  or  by  its  own  motile  power  has 
escaped  from  the  bowel.  The  eggs  are  exceedingly  numerous,  are  of  a  brown 
color,  of  oval  shape  (Plate  V,  Fig.  1),  and  vary  in  length  from  .035  to 
.039  mm.  In  the  ox  the  embryos  contained  within  the  egg  are  developed  into 
cysticerci,  which  may  be  found  in  the  muscles  and  in  the  liver  or  lungs.  The 
relation  of  the  beef-measles  to  taenia  saginata  was  demonstrated  by  Perroncito, 
under  whose  direction  students  ate  of  the  uncooked  meat.  Cysticercus  Taeniae 
saginatae  has  also  been  found  in  the  giraife. 

TAENIA  SOLIUM. — Synonyms. — Armed  tape-worm  ;  Pork  tape- worm. 

This  form  was  formerly  regarded  as  much  more  frequent  than  is  really  the 
case,  from  the  fact  that  Taenia  saginata  was  confounded  with  it.  It  varies  in 
length  from  five  to  ten  feet,  and  is  composed  of  about  eight  hundred  segments. 
The  head  is  spheroidal,  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead,  and  usually  darkly  pig- 
mented. Anteriorly  it  bears  a  papilla  or  rostellum  which  is  armed  by  a 
double  row  of  booklets,  each  row  containing  fifteen  or  sixteen.  (Plate  V, 
Fig.  2).  At  the  sides  of  the  head  are  four  suckers,  as  in  the  beef  tape-worm. 
The  neck  is  short  and  thread-like,  ending  in  the  immature  segment  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body.  The  proglottides  themselves  are  broader  than  long 
anteriorly,  but  posteriorly  are  quadrate,  or  even  a  little  longer  than  broad. 
(Plate  IV,  Fig.  3).  The  uterus  consists  of  a  median  tube  with  six  to 
twelve  lateral  branches,  which  are  not  so  minutely  subdivided  as  in  the  case 
of  the  beef  tape-worm.  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  2).  The  segments  are  not  so 
frequently  discharged  as  are  those  of  Taenia  saginata,  and  generally  there  are 
several  together.  Sometimes,  however,  solitary  segments  are  expelled  with 
the  faeces  or  escape  from  the  anus  by  their  own  motile  power.  The  eggs  of 
Taenia  solium  resemble  those  of  the  beef  tape-worm,  but  are  more  spherical 
and  somewhat  smaller,  being  from  .030  to  .035  mm.  in  lenojth.  (Plate  V, 
Fig.  2). 

The  pork  tape-worm,  as  its  name  implies,  is  derived  from  the  hog,  and  the 
larval  condition  is  known  as  the  Cysticercus  cellulosae.  Measled  pork  is  more 
common  than  measled  beef,  but  as  the  latter  is  more  frequently  eaten  raw  or 
only  partially  cooked,  the  beef-worm  is  the  common  species  in  man. 
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Fig.  1.— Segments  of  TiEnia  Saginata. 
Fig.  2.— Head  and  Segments  of  Bothriocephalus  Latus. 
Fig.  3.— Head,  Neck,  and  Segments  of  Taenia  Solium. 
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Fig.  1— Head  and  Mature  Eggs  of  the  Tania  Saginata.    Eggs  magnified  300  diameters. 
Fig.  2— Head  and  Mature  Eggs  of  the  Taenia  Solium.    Eggs  magnified  300  diameters. 
Fig.  3.— Head  and  Mature  Eggs  of  the  Bothriocephalus  Latus.    Eggs  magnified  150  diameters. 

(After  Stein.) 
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Sometimes  the  larval  condition  is  found  in  man,  resulting  from  the  inges- 
tion of  eggs  or  segments,  or  possibly  from  introduction  of  segments  into  the 
stomach  from  the  intestines  through  vomiting.  The  cysticerci  are  generally 
found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  or  in  the  muscles,  but  may  be  in  the  brain 
or  cord  or  in  the  eye,  in  which  case  serious  symptoms  are  produced.  Though 
the  hog  is  the  intermediate  host  from  which  man,  as  a  rule,  derives  the  armed 
tape-worm,  the  measles  of  this  species  have  also  been  found  in  the  dog,  deer, 
bear,  monkey,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  in  the  sheep.  ■ 

Certain  other  species  of  Taenia  occasionally  infest  the  intestines  of  man, 
though  of  rare  occurrence.  Some  of  them  are  armed  with  booklets  like  the 
pork-worm,  others  unarmed  like  the  beef-worm. 

Those  resembling  the  Taenia  solium  are  the  following : 

TiENiA  NANA,  the  dwarf  tape-worm,  was  discovered  by  Bilharz  in  1851, 
but  has  recently  been  observed  a  number  of  times  in  Europe.  It  is  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  composed  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy  segments,  and  is  armed  with  twenty-two  or  twenty-four 
booklets  in  a  single  row  upon  the  rostellum.  It  is  usually  present  in  consid- 
erable numbers. 

T^NiA  ELLiPTiCA. — This  form  and  Taenia  cucumerina  are  probably  iden- 
tical. It  is  a  frequent  parasite  of  the  cat  and  dog,  but  is  very  rare  in  man.  It 
is  about  four  inches  or  a  foot  in  length,  composed  of  elliptical  segments,  and 
has  a  prominent  rostellum  armed  with  sixty  booklets. 

T^NiA  FLAVO-PUNCTATA  is  a  small  species,  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  and 
distinguished  by  a  yellow  spot  upon  the  sides  of  the  proglottides.  The  head 
has  never  been  observed.  It  was  described  by  Weinland  in  1858,  and  in  1884 
Leidy  made  the  second  observation, 

T.ENiA  Madagascariensis. — This  species  is  imperfectly  known.  But  a 
few  fragments  have  been  found  and  described. 

Forms  resembling  Taenia  saginata  : 

T^NiA  TENELAL  is  a  tapc-womi  about  three  feet  in  length.  It  is  probably 
derived  from  the  sheep. 

T^NiA  Algeriana  was  found  by  Redon  in  Algiers.  It  is  derived  from 
the  sheep. 

T^nia  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — This  form  is  imperfectly  known, 
and  was  thought  by  Davaine  to  be  an  anomalous  Taenia  saginata. 

T^nia  negre. — Davaine  described  under  this  name  a  tape-worm  of  dark 
brownish  color.     No  other  observation  has  been  made. 

The  next  genus  of  tape-worms,  Bothriocephalus,  was  formerly  confounded 
with  Taenia,  though  the  distinctions  are  now  well  recognized  and  clearly  drawn. 

Bothriocephalus  latus.  —  Synonyms.  —  Dibothrium  latum;  Broad 
tape-worm. 

This  is  the  largest  species  of  tape-worms  observed  in  man.  The  length 
varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-seven  feet,  and  as  many  as  4133  segments  have 
been  counted  in  one  worm.  The  breadth  is  frequently  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 
The  head  is  almond-shaped,  and  is  provided  with  two  elongated,  elliptical 
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grooves  or  suckers  {bothridies).  (Plate  V,  Fig.  3).  There  are  no  hook- 
lets.  The  neck  is  short,  and  merges  into  the  segments  of  the  body.  The 
width  of  the  proglottides  is  two  to  four  times  their  length.  (Plate  IV, 
Fig.  2).  The  uterus  consists  of  a  group  of  radiating  pouches  or  tubes  pre- 
senting a  rosette-shape,  and  the  genital  pore,  unlike  that  of  the  Tsenise,  ojiens 
at  the  centre  of  the  flat  surface  of  the  segment.  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  3).  The 
segments  are  not  discharged  separately,  but  together  in  portions  containing  a 
number  of  links. 

The  eggs  are  of  oval  shape  and  brownish  color,  and  are  from  .06  to  .07  mm. 
in  length.  The  shell  at  one  pole  contains  a  lid  by  wiiich  the  embryo  is  enabled 
to  escape.  (Plate  V,  Fig.  3).  Like  the  ttenia  the  embryo  is  armed  with 
six  chitinous  spicules,  but  these  are  subsequently  lost.  The  intermediate  host 
of  Bothriocephalus  is  not  so  certainly  known  as  those  of  the  beef  and  pork 
ta])e-worm,  but  the  measles  are  probably  those  which  have  been  found  in  the 
pike,  trout,  and  eel-pout,  and  by  feeding  which  Braun  produced  tape-worms 
in  dogs  and  cats  scarcely  distinguishable  from  tlie  Bothriocephalus  of  man. 
Bothriocephalus  is  common  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  especially 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  where  these  fish  are  consumed.  I  have  seen  but  one  or 
two  instances  in  Philadelphia,  and  these  in  the  persons  of  immigrants. 

Bothriocephalus  cordatus  is  a  rare  form  of  tape-worm,  attaining  a 
maximum  length  of  three  or  four  feet.  It  was  described  by  Leuckart  as  a 
common  form  infesting  the  dog  in  Greenland,  and  has  been  observed  in  man. 
The  head  is  short  and  large,  flattened  laterally,  and  bears  on  each  side  a  deep 
longitudinal  groove  or  sucker. 

Bothriocephalus  cristatus  was  twice  observed  by  Davaine.  It  is  from 
six  to  nine  feet  in  length.  The  head  is  pointed  anteriorly,  and  presents  two 
elevated,  longitudinal  crests  situated  laterally. 

Etiolog-y. — Man  becomes  the  host  of  the  mature  tape-worm  in  all  cases  by 
eating  the  uncooked  or  insufficiently  cooked  flesh  of  animals  containing  the 
proscolices.  Habits  of  eating,  therefore,  play  an  important  part  in  the  etiology. 
The  fact  that  uncooked  beef  is  more  frequently  eaten  than  raw  pork  has  already 
been  cited  as  the  explanation  of  the  prevalence  of  Taenia  saginata. 

Children  and  women  are  more  frequently  aifected  than  male  adults.  Cer- 
tain occupations  likewise  increase  the  liability  from  the  habit  of  eating  raw 
meat.  This  is  seen  in  the  frequency  of  tape-worm  among  butchers  and  cooks. 
In  St.  Petersburg  the  use  of  fresh  meat  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  diarrhoea 
is  said  to  have  increased  the  frequency  of  tape-worm ;  and,  according  to  Ber- 
enger-Feraud,  it  has  increased  in  Western  Europe,  owing  to  the  importation  of 
beef  and  cattle  from  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

No  part  of  the  world  is  exempt,  but  in  certain  countries,  as  in  Abyssinia, 
where  raw  meat  is  extensively  used,  tape-worms  are  extremely  common.  The 
Bothriocephalus  is  found  only  in  certain  restricted  localities  near  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  in  other  portions  of  Europe. 

Seat  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  head  of  the  tape-worm  is  situated  at 
or  near  the  duodenum,  and  the  body  lies  in  loose  coils  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
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Figs.  1  and  2.— Segments  showing  Uterus  of  Taenia  Saginata  and  Tfenia  Solium  respectively.    Magnified 
8  diameters. 

Fig.  3.— Segment  showing  Uterine  Rosette  of  Bothriocepbalus  Liitus.    Magnified  Id  diameters. 

(After  Stein.) 
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intestines.  Sometimes  the  posterior  part  of  the  worm  is  stretched  out  at 
length  in  the  intestines ;  at  other  times  the  whole  animal  is  closely  coiled  up, 
and  may  give  rise  to  serious  obstruction  of  the  intestines.  Loose  portions  of 
worm  or  separate  segments  are  frequently  found  in  the  intestinal  canal  down 
to  the  rectum.  Occasionally  portions  of  the  worm  are  found  in  the  stomach, 
but  this  is  never  the  normal  situation,  and  presages  its  early  destruction.  In 
this  way,  however,  man  may  become  infected  with  the  larval  form  from  an 
adult  worm  within  his  own  intestines.  The  mature  tape-worm  sometimes 
remains  alive  for  years,  and  in  one  instance  was  known  to  have  existed  for 
thirty-five  years. 

Sometimes  destructive  lesions  are  found  in  the  intestinal  walls,  such  as  ulcer- 
ation, or  even  perforation,  and  these  have  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the 
parasites.  Other  authors,  however,  regard  them  as  accidental  and  in  no  wise 
due  to  the  tape-worm.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  abscesses  or  fistu- 
lous communications  have  furnished  a  point  of  egress  for  the  worm  by  way  of 
the  bladder  and  urethra,  or  even  through  the  abdominal  walls.  In  a  number 
of  instances  portions  of  the  worm  have  been  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
More  frequently  parts  have  been  discharged  from  the  mouth  in  vomiting. 
Spontaneous  discharge  by  the  rectum  may  occur  during  febrile  diseases  like 
typhoid  fever  or  phthisis,  in  dysentery,  or  after  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol. 
Perhaps  in  some  cases  disease  of  the  worm  itself  occasions  its  extrusion.  A 
common  abnormality  or  disease  is  that  known  as  fenestration,  in  which  each 
segment  presents  a  perforation  at  the  centre  of  the  broad  surface. 

Symptomatolog-y. — In  many  cases  individuals  infested  Avith  a  tape-worm 
present  no  symptoms  at  all  until  the  segments  are  discovered  and  attention  is 
called  to  the  existence  of  the  condition.  The  links  may  be  discharged  with 
the  stools,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  beef- worm,  not  infrequently  escape  from  the 
anus  spontaneously.  In  the  case  of  Bothriocephalus  separate  links  are  rarely 
found,  but  from  time  to  time  a  chain  of  several  segments  is  discharged.  The 
links  are  sometimes  expelled  through  the  stomach  and  mouth  in  severe  parox- 
ysms of  vomiting,  and  in  case  of  the  pork-worm  this  carries  with  it  the 
danger  of  infection  with  cysticercus. 

Local  abdominal  symptoms  are,  however,  frequently  present,  and  may  be 
prominent.  There  may  be  merely  an  uneasy  sensation  about  the  umbilicus, 
or  in  other  cases  severe  attacks  of  colic.  The  pain  in  the  latter  may  be  high 
up  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  or  low  down  in  the  pelvis ;  as  a  rule,  how- 
ever, it  is  situated  about  the  navel.  Pain  is,  as  a  rule,  more  urgent  before 
meals,  and  may  disappear  after  eating. 

The  appetite  is  sometimes  inordinate,  and  it  is  striking  that  the  patient 
grows  progressively  more  anaemic  and  emaciated  though  the  appetite  remains 
good.  I  have  observed  extreme  bulimia  in  several  instances.  In  other 
cases  there  is  complete  anorexia.  Nausea  and  vomiting  may  still  further  inter- 
fere with  proper  nutrition,  and  salivation  of  a  distressing  nature  is  occasion- 
ally observed.  The  bowels  may  be  constipated  or  relaxed,  and  sometimes 
these  conditions  alternate.      Some  patients  present  the  symptoms  of  gastro- 
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intestinal  catarrli,  and  tliese  may  continue  for  years,  the  real  cause  remain- 
ing undiscovered.  If  the  head  of  the  tape-worm  be  attached  in  the  fossa  of 
Yater,  it  may,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Moreau,  cause  jaundice  and  painful 
enlargement  of  the  liver.  In  a  case  recorded  by  I^etulle  there  was  ascites 
and  an  icteroid  hue  of  the  skin. 

Besides  these  local  symptoms  there  are  numerous  manifestations  regarded 
as  of  reflex  origin,  but  doubtless  in  some  cases  these  are  due  to  the  psychic 
effect  resulting  from  tlie  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  tape-worm. 

Vertigo,  spasms,  and  pruritus,  especially  constant  itching  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  are  frequent  symptoms.  Headaches,  hiccough,  syncopal 
attacks,  and  inequality  of  the  })upils  have  also  been  observed.  Not  uncom- 
monly more  serious  nervous  symptoms  are  observed,  such  as  delirium,  transient 
palsies,  chorea,  and  convulsions.  The  latter  are  especially  common  in  young 
children,  and  may  be  distinguishable  only  with  much  care  from  idiopathic 
epilepsy.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  onset  of  the  fit  is  less  sudden,  severe  falls 
and  injury  less  common,  and  the  duration  is  longer.  Complete  recovery  may 
follow  discharge  of  the  worm.  Hypochondriasis,  and  even  verminous  mania, 
have  been  described.  Reflex  disturbances  of  the  respiratory  organs  may  be 
manifested  by  cough,  dyspnoea,  or  asthmatic  attacks.  Temporary  aphonia  is  a 
rare  symptom. 

In  cases  of  Bothriocephalus  latus  the  symptoms  above  described  may  be 
present,  and  may  continue  until  the  worm  is  discharged.  In  some,  however, 
after  a  variable  length  of  time  the  patient  suffers  with  diarrhoea,  nausea, 
vertigo,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  becomes  progressively  more  and  more 
anjemic.  The  palpitations  increase,  oedema  of  the  feet  or  of  the  whole  body 
may  supervene,  and  there  may  be  fever,  increasing  diarrhoea,  syncopal  attacks, 
and  profound  prostration.  The  picture  presented  in  these  cases  is  indistin- 
guishable from  that  which  is  seen  in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia.  A  few 
cases  of  this  nature  have  resulted  from  the  presence  of  the  Taenia  saginata. 

Symptoms  due  to  cysticerci  of  Taenia  solium  are  sometimes  most  urgent, 
depending  upon  the  part  of  the  body  invaded.  Frequently  they  are  found  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  and  muscles,  and  cause  great  muscular  stiffness  and 
general  pain,  with  painful  subcutaneous  nodules.  Sometimes  the  measles 
invade  the  eye,  and  may  occasion  opacity  of  the  transparent  media  or  lens, 
detachment  of  the  retina,  and  irido-choroiditis,  and  generally  more  or  less 
complete  loss  of  vision.  Cysticerci  in  the  brain  or  cord  may  occasion  epilep- 
tiform convulsions,  spasms  of  various  muscles,  palsies,  mental  troubles,  and 
various  other  symptoms  depending  upon  the  locality  of  the  growth. 

Diagnosis. — As  a  rule,  the  diagnosis  of  tape- worm  is  not  possible  until 
the  ripe  segments  are  discharged  or  escape  from  the  anus  spontaneously.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  by  the  physician  that  he  himself  inspect  the  suspected 
links,  for  vegetable  tissues  and  shreds  of  membrane  in  cases  of  mucous 
colitis  are  frequently  mistaken  for  tape-worm.  If  portions  of  the  worm  have 
ceased  to  be  discharged,  mild  purges  will  sometimes  cause  a  reappearance  and 
aid  the  diagnosis. 
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If  segments  are  obtained,  the  diagnosis  of  tape-worm  is  certain,  and  in 
addition  the  particular  variety  may  be  determined.  Bothriocephalus  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  links  are  usually  discharged  together, 
and  that  the  genital  pore  is  found  on  the  broad  surface  and  not  at  the  edge  of 
the  link.  If  the  segment  be  partly  dried  and  pressed  between  two  plates  of 
glass,  the  rosette-like  arrangement  of  the  uterus  is  detected.  Tfenia  sagi- 
nata  is  distinguished  from  Trenia  solium  by  the  greater  length  of  the  links 
compared  with  the  width,  and  by  the  greater  numbei-  of  branches  of  the  uterus 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 


Fig.  71. 


(1)  Segments  of  Taenia  Sagi- 
nata  (after  Stein). 


(2)  Segments  of  Bothriocepha- 
lus Latus  (after  Stein). 


(3)  Segments  of  Tsnia 
Solium  (after  Stein). 


In  some  cases  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  by  finding  the  eggs  on  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  stools.  This  method  is  especially  valuable  in  cases 
of  Bothriocephalus,  in  which  the  links  are  discharged  at  somewhat  longer 
intervals  than  in  cases  of  tsenise.  The  egg  of  the  former  species  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  greater  size  and  by  the  lid  or  operculum.  Those  of  Taenia 
solium  are  smaller  than  those  of  Taenia  saginata  and  more  spherical,  but  the 
diagnosis  in  this  case  is  extremely  difficult. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  cases  of  tape- worm  is  always  good,  though 
the  worm  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  remove.  In  those  instances  of  Both- 
riocephalus in  which  advancing  anseraia  and  exhaustion  mark  the  case,  the  out- 
look is  bad  unless  the  parasite  is  promptly  removed.  Cysticerci  of  Taenia 
solium  may  be  wholly  latent  and  harmless  Avhen  few  in  number  and  situated 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  or  muscles,  but  become  dangerous  parasites  in  the 
eye  or  nervous  structures. 

Treatment. — The  prophylaxis  of  tape-worm  requires  both  individual  eiforts 
and  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  State,  Only  food  which  has  been  properly 
cooked  should  be  used,  and  habits  of  cleanliness  of  all  kinds  on  the  part  of  those 
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whose  occupation  requires  the  liaudling  of  raw  meat  must  be  promoted.  The 
official  inspection  of  all  animals,  and  of  the  meat  after  it  has  been  prepared 
for  sale,  has  in  some  countries  produced  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease. 

Remedies  which  are  used  for  the  exj)nlsion  of  taj^c-worm  are  administered 
without  regard  to  the  ])arti(!ular  species.  The  tjenifuges  for  the  most  part 
bemnnb  the  parasite  temporarily,  and  must  therefore  be  followed  by  a  purge 
to  expel  it  from  the  bowel. 

Preparatory  regulation  of  the  diet  is  necessary,  so  that  the  intestines  maybe 
as  empty  of  food  as  possible.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  will  have 
weiirht  in  determining  how  rigid  the  restriction  of  diet  mav  be.  In  cases  of 
weak  persons,  such  as  those  having  ])hthisis,  the  treatment,  if  admissible  at 
all,  must  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  care,  lest  the  patient's  strength  be 
exhausted.  In  vigorous  subjects  two  or  three  days'  restriction  of  the  diet  to 
milk  or  gruels,  with  mild  purgation,  is  advisable. 

The  most  generally  useful  remedy  is  the  oleo-resin  of  male  fern,  which  is 
in  reality  an  ethereal  extract  of  the  drug,  A  half  drachm  or  drachm  oi'  the 
remedy  is  given  in  the  morning  after  two  days'  restriction  of  diet,  and  in  the 
evening  a  brisk  cathartic,  such  as  castor  oil,  should  be  administered.  Some- 
times calomel  is  given  in  combination  with  the  oleo-resin.  The  patient  should 
remain  abed  after  the  administration  of  the  remedy,  to  avoid  syncope  and  other 
unpleasant  effects  of  large  doses  of  the  drug.  If  the  worm  is  partially  expelled, 
no  traction  should  be  made  upon  the  external  portion,  lest  the  body  be  torn  oif 
and  the  head  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  treatment  may  be  considered  successful 
if  the  whole  worm  is  obtained,  but  if  the  head  be  retained  in  the  intestines,  it 
will  rapidly  grow  again  to  its  full  size. 

The  decoction  of  pomegranate-rind  has  been  used,  and  is  an  efficient  though 
unpalatable  remedy.  Tanret,  however,  has  obtained  two  alkaloids,  pelletierine 
and  isopelletierine,  which  appear  to  be  the  active  principles  of  the  drug.  The 
method  of  using  these  drugs,  as  employed  by  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  is  as  follows: 
In  the  evening  a  mild  purge  is  administered,  and  at  supper  only  a  cup  of  milk 
is  permitted.  The  next  morning  30  centigrammes  of  snljihate  of  pelletierine 
or  isopelletierine  are  administered  in  a  solution  containing  50  centigrammes  of 
tannic  acid,  and  followed  by  a  glass  of  water  in  ten  minutes  and  a  brisk  purga- 
tive in  half  an  hour.  This  remedy  is  sometimes  found  efficient  when  all  others 
have  failed,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  sometimes  causing  toxic  symptoms — 
pallor,  vertigo,  disturbances  of  vision,  cramps,  vomiting,  and  great  prostration. 
The  cost  of  the  remedy  is  also  a  disadvantage. 

Pumpkin-seeds  are  valuable,  especially  in  children,  and  are  perfectly  harm- 
less. An  ounce  or  two  beaten  up  with  sugar  and  water  form  a  not  unpleasant 
electuary,  which  is  given  in  the  morning  and  followed  after  a  few  hours  by  a 
purgative. 

The  infusion  of  koosso  is  a  powerful  remedy,  but  is  apt  to  provoke  nausea 
and  vomiting.  Koossin,  in  doses  of  twenty  or  forty  grains,  may  be  admin- 
istered in  a  wafer  instead  of  the  infusion,  and  is  more  readily  taken. 
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Fig.  72. 


Other  remedies  have  been  used,  but  are  less  certain  and  more  unpleasant 
than  those  named. 

Nematodes. 

Synonyms. — Thread-worms ;  Round-worms. 

Among  the  nematodes  are  included  some  of  the  most  important  and  wide- 
spread of  all  the  intestinal  parasites  of  man.  The  forms  which  are  most  com- 
monly met  with  are  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  the  common  round-worm  ;  Oxyuris 
vermicularis,  the  seat-worm ;  Anchylostomum  duodenale;  and  Trichina  spiralis. 
The  last  named  gives  rise  to  a  group  of  general  symptoms  which  has  been 
designated  as  trichinosis,  and  which  has  been  considered  among  the  general 
diseases  in  Vol.  I.  Besides  these  forms  there  are  rarer  and  less  important 
round-worms,  which  require  only  brief  description.  A  few  species  of  trema- 
todes,  or  fluke-worms,  are  also  met  with  in  the  intestinal  canal,  but  are  infre- 
quent parasites  of  man,  and  are  therefore  considered  with  the  rarer  forms  of 
round-worms. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides. — The  common  round- worm,  Ascaris  lumbricoides, 
is  a  frequent  intestinal  parasite  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  excepting  some  of  the 
colder  countries  of  the  extreme  north,  where  it  is  rarely 
seen. 

It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  cylindrical  shape,  which 
gives  it  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  common  earth- 
worms. The  body  is  rounded,  but  marked  by  four  longi- 
tudinal striae  and  by  innumerable  parallel  transverse  stria- 
tions.  Both  ends,  but  especially  the  anterior,  are  attenu- 
ated and  more  or  less  pointed.  The  female  is  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  male  about  eight 
inches.  The  body  is  of  a  grayish  or  pinkish  color.  The 
head  is  somewhat  spherical,  and  is  provided  with  three 
papillae  or  elevations  surrounding  the  mouth.  The  caudal 
end  of  the  male  is  sharply  curved  toward  the  ventral  sui-- 
face,  forming  a  hook-like  extremity,  in  which  is  situated  the 
cloaca,  guarded  by  two  chitinous  hooks,  the  organs  of  fix- 
ation. In  the  female  the  caudal  end  is  straight,  and  pre- 
sents on  the  ventral  surface  the  anal  orifice.  The  genital 
opening  is  on  the  ventral  aspect  at  the  juncti(jn  of  the 
anterior  and  middle  third. 

The  eggs,  which  are  produced  in  innnense  numbers,  are 
easily  recognized.  They  are  from  .05  to  .06  mm.  in  diam- 
eter, and  are  filled  with  granular  contents.  The  shell  of 
the  egg  is  dark-colored  and  resistant,  and  is  envelojied  in 
an  outer  covering  of  albuminous  material,  which  presents 
numerous  prominences,  giving  rise  to  a  moruliform  appear-     ^^^^^.^    Lumbricoides 

„,,„„  (after   Perls).      A,   fe- 

'**'"•  *^-  male;  B,  male;  b,  head 

The  cycle  of  development  of  the  round-worm  is  still       Sd soomamfje"".^' 
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imperfectly  known.  Attempts  to  develop  it  by  feeding  the  eggs  have  always 
failed,  so  that  it  was  held  that  an  intermediate  host  is  necessary,  or  that  the 
embryo  must  be  first  developed  outside  the  digestive  canal  of  man.  Linstow 
believed  the  intermediate  host  to  be  the  common  myriopod  of  gardens,  lulus 
guttulatus,  but  his  view  is  probably  incorrect.  The  ojiinion  of  most  authori- 
ties at  present  is  that  the  worm  is  deveU>pcd  directly  from  the  embryo,  whi(;h 
has  been  taken  into  the  stomach  in  impure  water  or  otherwise. 

Etiolog-y. — Ascaris  lumbricoides  is  exceedingly  common  in  warm  climates, 
especially  in  the  East,  where  habits  of  cleanliness  are  less  rigidly  observed  than 
in  other  countries.  In  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa  almost  every  person  is 
infested  at  one  time  or  another.  Sometimes  it  prevails  in  almost  epidemic 
fashion,  as  was  the  case  at  Gottingen  in  1760. 

AVomen  and  children  are  more  frequently  affected  than  men.  The  frequency 
amono;  the  insane  in  asvlums  is  often  noted. 

Cleanliness  and  the  avoidance  of  impure  water  or  food  are  the  manifest  pro- 
phylactic measures  which  limit  diifusion  of  the  parasite. 

Seat  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  natural  seat  of  the  round-worm  is  in 
the  small  intestines.  There  may  be  but  one  or  a  few,  and  in  these  cases  no 
pathological  changes  may  be  present.  In  some  cases,  however,  immense  num- 
bers of  worms  are  found,  even  as  many  as  five  thousand,  and  in  these  more  or 
less  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  are  apt  to 
be  induced.  Occasionally  cases  are  observed  in  which  great  numbers  are  massed 
together  and  give  rise  to  intestinal  obstruction. 

From  time  to  time  one  or  more  are  passed  with  the  stools,  or  they  may 
migrate  from  the  intestines  and  make  their  appearance  through  other  channels. 
Not  infrequently  they  are  discharged  from  the  mouth  in  the  act  of  vomiting. 
Le&s  frequently  they  may  creep  through  the  oesophagus  to  the  pharynx  and 
nasal  cavities,  and  escape  through  the  anterior  nares.  In  rare  cases  they  have 
been  known  to  enter  the  larynx  or  bronchi,  and  to  lead  to  suffocation  or  to 
pneumonia  and  gangrene  of  the  lungs ;  or  they  may  penetrate  the  Eustachian 
tube  or  the  lachrymal  duct. 

Serious  disturbances  sometimes  result  from  mio-ration  of  the  lumbricoids 
into  the  bile-ducts.  In  these  cases  more  or  less  complete  obstruction  mav 
occur,  and  cholangitis,  or  even  abscess  of  the  liver,  may  result.  The  intestines 
may  be  perforated,  and  the  worms  may  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or 
externally  through  the  urinary  and  genital  passages,  or  by  a  fistulous  opening 
through  the  abdominal  walls.  Sometimes  round-worms  are  found  in  the  pleural 
sacs,  and  even  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium. 

Lumbricoids  may  occur  alone,  but  are  often  associated  with  seat-worms, 
with  w^iip-worms,  or  with  tape-worms. 

Symptomatolog-y. — As  in  the  case  of  tape-worms,  there  maybe  no  symp- 
toms at  all,  and  the  existence  of  worms  is  unsuspected  until  one  is  accidentally 
discovered  in  the  stools  or  more  rai'cly  in  matters  vomited. 

Gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  usually  prominent.  Abdominal  pains  of 
colic-like  nature  or  other  abnormal  sensations  are  common.     The  bowels  are 
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irregular,  sometimes  constipated,  at  other  times  relaxed,  and  there  may  be 
attacks  of  violent  diarrhoea.  Mucous  colitis,  intestinal  ulceration,  and  even 
perforation,  are  met  with  occasionally,  and  give  rise  to  urgent  symptoms. 

The  patient's  breath  is  fetid ;  the  appetite  is  frequently  ravenous,  and  there 
may  be  a  desire  for  unwholesome  foods  or  various  unpleasant  substances,  such 
as  clay  or  chalk.  In  other  cases  the  appetite  is  entirely  lost.  The  patient 
grows  anaemic  and  thin,  and  dark  rings  are  frequently  seen  around  the  eyes. 

Reflex  disturbances,  like  those  which  occur  in  case  of  tape-worms,  are  often 
noted.  Itching  about  the  nares  leads  to  picking  of  the  nose,  and  there  may  be 
general  pruritus.  The  sleep  is  frequently  broken,  and  the  child  tosses  restlessly 
or  grinds  the  teeth.  Severe  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  vertiginous  attacks, 
epileptiform  convulsions,  and  chorea,  sometimes  occur,  but  are  less  frequent 
than  has  been  supposed.  The  general  symptoms  are  believed  by  Huber  to  be 
due  to  a  poisonous  substance  elaborated  by  the  lumbricoid. 

Severe  disturbance  of  the  stomach  may  occur  when  the  parasites  migrate 
from  the  intestines  through  the  pylorus.  In  this  case  vomiting  and  dis- 
charge of  lumbricoids  from  the  mouth  is  not  uncommon  ;  but  vomiting  maybe 
induced  in  a  reflex  manner  and  the  worms  mav  be  forced  into  the  stomach  bv 
the  violent  contractions.  In  a  case  reported  by  Fauconneau-Dufresne  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  round-worms  were  vomited  by  a  boy  in  a  single  day. 
Intestinal  obstruction  due  to  round-worms  sometimes  occurs,  but  is  extremely 

« 

rare. 

Jaundice,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  fever  may  result  from  obstruction 
of  the  biliary  duct  and  cholangitis.  If  the  lumbricoid  enters  the  larynx 
through  the  pharynx,  violent  spasm  and  suffocation  may  result,  or  the  worm 
may  migrate  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  occasion  pneumonia  or  gangrene  of 
the  lungs. 

Diagnosis. — Some  cases  are  entirely  latent  and  could  only  be  discovered 
by  microscopic  examination  of  the  stools.  The  eggs  are  so  numerous  and  so 
easily  recognized  that  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  in  this  manner,  even  though 
the  parasites  themselves  have  never  been  discharged.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
diagnosis  is  not  made  until  a  worm  is  passed  in  the  stools  or  is  vomited.  In 
children  restlessness,  picking  at  the  nose,  and  indefinite  disturbances  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  should  always  lead  to  careful  examination  of  the  stools. 
A  mild  purgative  may  be  given  to  favor  discharge. 

Prognosis  is  generally  wholly  favorable.  Large  numbers  of  round-worms 
may,  however,  prove  serious,  and  migration  to  the  biliary  ducts,  larynx,  or 
nasal  chambers  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Treatment. — The  most  certain  remedy  in  case  of  round-worm  is  santonin, 
which  may  he  given  to  a  child  of  five  years  in  doses  of  a  half  to  one  grain,  and 
to  older  persons  in  proportionately  larger  quantities.  Several  doses  may  be 
given  during  the  day,  and  should  be  followed  by  a  purgative  after  an  interval 
of  several  hours.  Very  frequently  calomel  is  given  in  combination  with  san- 
tonin in  powders  or  in  capsules,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  plan  of 
treatment.     Calomel  alone  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  eff^ect  the  expulsion  of  the 
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Fig.  73. 


worms,  but  as  a  rule  santoniu  is  necessary  to  cause  tliem  to  migrate  to  tlie 
large  intestine,  when  the  purgative  completes  their  expulsion. 

The  compound  infusion  of  spigelia  and  senna  is  a  useful  remedy,  and  is 
given  in  doses  of  a  half  drachm  to  a  drachm  until  active  j)urgation  is  induced. 
Oil  of  peppermint,  oil  of  tansy,  and  other  remedies  have  been  employed,  but 
are  less  elhcicnt  than  santonin  or  spigelia,  and  some  of  them  are  not  without 
danger  of  toxic  action.  Santonin,  however,  is  also  apt  to  occasion  unpleas- 
ant symptoms  in  certain  persons.  The  conmion  manifestations  are  yellow 
vision,  discoloration  of  the  urine  and  the  skin,  delirium,  and  even  convul- 
sions. 

AscARis  MYSTAX,  the  round-worm  of  the  cat  and  dog,  has,  according  to 
Kelly,  been  observed  in  nine  instances  in  man.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  two  wing-like  crests  on  either  side.  The 
female  is  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length ;  the  male, 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches. 

AscARis  MARiTiMA  has  been  observed  but  once,  and 
the  female  alone  has  been  found.  In  this  instance  the 
worm  was  vomited  by  a  young  child  in  Greenland, 

O  X  Y  u  R I  s  YERMicuLARis.  —  Syxonyms. — Seat- 
worm ;    Pin-worm  ;  Mawworm  ;  Thread-worm. 

The  seat-worm  is  the  commonest  form  of  intestinal 
parasite  of  man,  and  is  peculiar  to  him.  It  occurs  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  rapidly-moving,  wriggling  organism.  The 
female  is  about  a  half  inch  in  length,  the  male  about  a 
fourth  or  third  of  an  inch  long.  The  posterior  end  of 
both  tapers  to  a  point.  In  the  female  the  tail  is  elonga- 
ted, while  in  the  male  it  is  short  and  curved  ventrally, 
so  as  to  form  a  somewhat  hooked  extremity.  (See  Fig. 
73).  The  male  is  further  provided  with  a  chitinous 
spicule  or  penis.  The  anterior  end  of  both  is  more 
blunt,  and  terminates  in  a  head  which  has  three  papillae 
surrounding  the  mouth.  The  eggs  of  Oxyuris  are  ellip- 
tical, about  .05  mm.  in  length,  and  surrounded  by  a 
clear  albuminous  covering.  The  interior  is  of  a  granular 
nature. 

The  eggs  are  taken  into  the  mouth  by  the  host,  and 
in  the  stomach  lose  their  outer  covering,  so  that  the 
embryos  are  permitted  to  escape.  These  develop  further  in  the  small  intes- 
tines, and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  the  female  becomes  impregnated, 
when  it  passes  into  the  caecum.  The  males  and  young  embryo  are  therefore 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  while  the  impregnated  females 
occupy  the  csecum,  from  which  they  pass  downward  when  the  eggs  are  ripe,  and 
deposit  the  latter  in  the  rectum,  and  are  themselves  discharged  with  the  fjcces. 
The  life  of  the  individual  worm  is  of  limited  duration,  but  the  host  is  con- 
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stantly  reinfected  by  scratching  at  the  anns  and  afterward  carrying  the  eggs  to 
the  mouth  with  his  uncleanly  hands.  Infants  may  be  infected  in  a  similar 
manner  by  their  nurses.  Children  and  women  are  more  commonly  affected 
than  men.  The  disease  is  in  general  more  common  among  those  who  are  of 
unclean  habits. 

Symptomatolog-y. — In  some  cases  the  presence  of  seat-worms  is  unsuspec- 
ted, and  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  for  years,  or  indefinite  symptoms  niay  be 
present  without  the  cause  being  discovered. 

Itching  at  the  anus  is  the  most  frequent  symptom,  and  may  give  rise  to 
great  discomfort,  especially  at  night,  when  the  worms  descend  into  the  rectum. 
The  child's  sleep  may  be  broken  ;  grinding  of  the  teeth,  startings,  and  the  like 
are  common.  The  constant  irritation  of  the  worms  may  in  a  child  of  nervous 
temperament  give  rise  to  the  same  general  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system 
as  do  lumbricoids. 

Seat-worms  are  readily  detected  in  the  evacuations  of  infested  children,  but 
may  also  escape  from  the  anus  spontaneously,  and  are  often  found  in  the  bed. 
In  girls  they  may  enter  the  vagina  and  induce  vaginitis,  and  more  rarely  in 
boys  gain  access  to  the  preputial  folds,  inducing  balanitis.  The  irritation  of 
the  genitalia  sometimes  leads  to  onanism  and  general  sexual  excitability. 

Itching  about  the  nose  and  mouth  is  common,  and  leads  to  scratching  and 
picking,  with  the  attendant  danger  of  reinfection  by  unclean  fingers. 

Large  masses  of  seat-worms  are  sometimes  discharged,  and  there  may  be  a 
veritable  verminous  diarrhoea. 

Diagnosis. — The  detection  of  the  worms  is  easy  if  the  evacuations  be 
examined. 

Prognosis. — Oxyuris  is  easily  expelled,  but  it  is  so  prolific  and  the  danger 
of  reinfection  is  so  great  that  persons  are  sometimes  infested  for  years. 

Treatment. — Cleanliness  on  the  part  of  nurses  will  often  prevent  the 
disease  in  children  under  their  care.  Remedies  administered  by  the  mouth  are 
necessary  to  expel  the  worms  from  the  small  intestine.  Magnesium  sulphate, 
castor  oil,  or  calomel  may  be  used,  and  may  alone  suffice  to  remove  the  para- 
sites. As  a  rule,  however,  rectal  injections  are  also  required.  Immediately 
after  a  stool  a  large  injection  of  warm  water  may  be  given  to  wash  out  the 
large  intestine,  and  after  this  an  enema  containing  a  little  vinegar  or  castile 
soap.  Decoction  of  quassia,  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  chips  in  a  pint 
of  water,  is  a  valuable  remedy  used  as  an  enema.  Oliv^e  oil  containing  a  little 
oil  of  turpentine  or  carbolic  acid  is  also  useful  in  certain  cases.  The  complete 
removal  of  oxyuris  is  difficult  because  they  are  apt  to  become  lodged  in  the 
folds  of  the  large  intestine  and  in  the  caecum  and  rapidly  multiply.  Repeated 
efforts  must  therefore  be  made,  and  the  stools  carefully  examined  for  worms  or 
eggs  before  the  case  is  supposed  to  be  cured. 

Anchylostomum  duodenale.  —  Synonyms.  —  Dochimus  duodenalis ; 
Strongylus  duodenalis. 

The  anchylostomum  is  a  cylindrical  worm,  the  female  having  a  length  of 
six  to  nine  lines,  and  the  male  about  half  or  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
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female.     The  male  is  grayish  or  pinkish  in  color,  and  the  female,  owing  to  the 

blooil  which  it  has  absorbed,  is  of  a  brownish  or  reddish  line.     Tlie  anterior 

end  in  both  sexes  is  tapering  and  somewhat  rccnrved.     The  posterior  end  of 

the  male  is  dilated  into  a  sort  of  ponch,  and  its  body  is  somewhat  irregnlarly 

nndnlated.     In  the  female  the  body  is  straight  and  the  posterior  extremity  not 

enlarged.      The  head  presents  a  capacions  mouth  armed  with  six  hook-like 

teeth.     The  genital  orifice  of  the  female  is  situated  behind  the  middle  third  of 

the  ventral  surface. 

Fig.  74. 


Anchylostomum  Duodenale  (after  Jaksch).  a,  male  (natural  size) ;  b,  female  (natural  size) ;  c,  male 
(magnified);  d,  female  (magnified);  e,  head  (greatly  magnified);  /,  eggs  showing  segmented  con- 
dition of  contents. 

The  number  of  anchylostoma  found  in  the  intestines  may  be  inconsiderable, 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  very  numerous,  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  to  three 
thousand  having  been  counted  in  a  single  case.  The  females  are  more  abun- 
dant than  the  male,  the  proportion,  according  to  Leichtenstern,  being  22  or  24 
to  10. 

The  eggs  of  anchylostomum  are  easily  distinguished.  They  are  elliptical 
in  shape,  from  ,044  to  .063  mm.  in  length  and  from  .023  to  .040  mm.  in 
width.  The  shell  is  transparent,  the  contents  brownish  and  constantly  in  the 
state  of  segmentation,  by  which  feature  alone  the  eggs  are  easily  recognized. 
The  further  development  of  the  egg  and  embryo  takes  place  outside  the  body 
in  water,  where  the  embryo  leads  an  independent  existence  for  some  time,  after 
which  it  gains  entrance  to  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  man  and  undergoes 
complete  development. 

Etiology. — The  anchylostomum  does  not  pass  one  stage  of  its  life  in  an 
intermediate  host,  but  is  developed  directly,  as  was  stated  above,  in  the  intes- 
tines of  man.  Anchylostomiasis  is  therefore  observed  in  persons  who  are 
liable  to  drink  of  infected  water  or  whose  occupation  requires  the  use  of  the 
hands  in  clay  or  earth  containing  the  eggs  or  embryo. 

The  worm  was  first  discovered  and  described  in  Italy  by  Dubini,  and  later 
Griesinger  discovered  that  it  is  the  cause  of  "  Egyptian  chlorosis."  Perron- 
cito  found  that  the  anaemia  of  the  laborers  at  St.  Gotthard's  tunnel  was  also 
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due  to  the  same  parasite,  and  during  recent  years  anchylostomiasis  has  been 
seen  among  miners  in  various  places  in  Europe.  So  far,  no  observations  have 
been  made  in  this  country,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  disease  exists  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States. 

Seat  and.  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  natural  seat  of  the  anchylostoraum 
is  the  jejunum  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum,  but  it  is  also  found  in  the 
duodenum.  By  means  of  the  sharp  teeth  arming  the  mouth  it  clings  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  head  may  penetrate  this  to  the  submucous  coat, 
from  which  it  sucks  blood.  The  male,  as  a  rule,  abstracts  much  less  than  the 
female,  and  the  latter  generally  presents  a  brownish  color,  which  is  imparted 
by  the  blood  within.  Ecchymotic  spots  are  found  upon  the  mucous  surface 
w'here  the  parasites  have  fastened  themselves,  and  there  may  be  erosions  or 
"even  small  ulcerations.  If  the  autopsy  be  made  soon  after  death,  the  worms 
may  be  seen  clinging  to  the  surface  of  the  gut  and  still  in  active  motion. 
Anaemic  degenerations  of  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  of  the  glands 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  observed  in  cases  in  which  the  patient  has 
died  of  advancing  anaemia. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptomatology  of  anchylostomiasis  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  progressive  pernicious  antemia.  The  severity  of  the  symj)- 
toras  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  number  of  parasites  present,  since  the 
general  manifestations  result  from  the  abstraction  of  blood  and  from  disturb- 
ances of  the  gastro-intestinal  functions.  Sometimes,  however,  severe  cases  are 
observed  in  which  only  a  few  wortns  are  present  in  the  intestines.  For  a 
variable  time  after  infection  the  symptoms  are  indefinite  and  partake  of  the 
nature  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbances.  Heaviness  or  pain  in  the  epigastric 
or  umbilical  regions,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  alternating  con- 
stipation and  diarrhoea  are  first  observed.  Later  the  evidences  of  anseraia 
begin  to  declare  themselves.  The  patient  grows  more  and  more  pallid,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  and  dyspnoea  are  frequent,  and  tinnitus  aurium,  vertigo,  or 
syncopal  attacks  are  usually  experienced.  The  patient's  strength  deteriorates, 
copious  sweating  adds  to  his  weakness,  and  there  may  be  slight  elevation  of 
the  evening  temperature.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  often  irregular,  and  anaemic 
murmurs  are  heard  over  the  heart  and  vessels.  The  blood  is  pale  and  watery, 
deficient  in  haemoglobin,  and  the  red  corpuscles  are  greatly  reduced  in  number. 
The  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  frequently  below  2,000,000,  and  the  haemo- 
globin often  under  40  per  cent ;  but,  as  in  pernicious  anaemia,  the  percentage 
of  haemoglobin  is  usually  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

The  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  but  there  is  sometimes  obstinate  diar- 
rhoea, the  stools  being  brownish  or  blackish  in  color,  and  sometimes  distinctly 
haemorrhagic.  Microscopically,  blood-corpuscles  and  Charcot-Leyden  crystals 
are  present  in  considerable  number,  and  the  eggs  of  the  parasites  are  found  in 
immense  quantities.  The  worms  themselves  are  rarely  found  unless  anthel- 
mintics have  been  administered. 

In  the  final  stages  of  the  disease  the  patient  becomes  apathetic,  emaciated, 
and  finally  dropsical.     The  serous  cavities  fill  with  fluid,  urgent  dyspnoea  may 
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be  observed ;  there  may  be  haemoptysis,  albuminuria,  and  severe  nervous  dis- 
turbances. 

The  disease  may  be  acute,  and  lead  to  a  fatal  termination  in  a  few  weeks ; 
as  a  rule,  however,  the  duration  is  months,  and  with  good  food  the  patient 
may  live  for  several  years.  Spontaneous  discharge  of  the  parasites  with  per- 
fect recovery  has  never  been  observed. 

Diagnosis. — Anoliylostomiasis  must  be  distinguished  from  idiopathic  per- 
nicious antemia.  In  the  latter  retinal  haemorrhages  are  much  more  frequent, 
and  the  red  corpuscles  are  more  irregular  in  outline,  than  in  anchylostomiasis. 
Nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  also  more  frequent  in  idiopathic  pernicious 
ana?mia.  These  points,  however,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant  a  distinction 
between  the  two  conditions,  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  stools  should 
therefore  be  made  in  every  doubtful  case.  The  eggs  are  so  easily  recognized 
by  the  segmented  state  of  the  contents,  and  are  so  numerous,  that  the  diagnosis 
can  always  be  made  by  examination  of  the  stools. 

Prognosis. — The  termination  is  always  fatal  unless  the  condition  is  recog- 
nized and  suitable  treatment  is  instituted. 

Treatment. — The  prophylaxis  is  important  in  places  where  the  disease  is 
common  and  among  laborers  exposed  to  infection.  The  water  used  for  drinking 
should,  if  possible,  be  clear  running  water,  and  should  be  carefully  filtered  and 
boiled.  The  workmen  sliould  be  warned  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  before 
eating,  and  in  general  habits  of  cleanliness  should  be  encouraged. 

The  most  trustworthy  remedy  against  anchylostomum  is  the  oleo-resin  of 
male  fern.  It  should  be  given  in  large  doses  (one  or  two  fluidrachms)  in  the 
morning,  and  after  the  same  preparatory  treatment  as  in  the  case  of  tape-worm. 
The  patient  must  remain  in  bed  during  the  day,  and  a  purgative  is  given  some 
hours  after  the  oleo-resin.  The  treatment  may  require  repetition  when  the 
presence  of  eggs  in  the  stools  indicates  the  failure  of  complete  expulsion. 

Thymol  has  been  recommended  in  ascending  doses,  as  much  as  a  half 
drachm  to  two  drachms  being  given  in  the  day.  Doliarine,  the  dried  excre- 
tion of  the  Ficus  doliaria,  has  been  used  in  Brazil. 

Rare  Forms  of  Round-worms  and  Fluke-worms. 

Tricocephalus  dispar. — Synonyms. — Tricocephalus  homiuis ;  Wliip- 
worm. 

The  whip-worm  is  a  not  infrequent  parasite  of  the  ileum  and  caecum  of 
man,  but  is  usually  present  in  small  numbers,  so  that  it  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms 
and  is  unsuspected.  The  worms  themselves  are  rarely  discharged  with  the 
evacuations.  It  is  an  elongated  thread-like  creature,  the  female  being  about  two 
inches  in  length  and  the  male  a  third  less.  (Fig.  75).  The  posterior  end  is 
blunt  and  thick,  and  in  the  male  is  enrolled,  while  the  anterior  is  attenuated 
in  both  sexes. 

The  eggs  are  of  elliptical  shape,  about  .050  to  .055  mm.  long,  and  have  at 
each  pole  a  knob-like  prominence  of  clear,  transparent  structure.  (Fig.  76). 
Infection  by  tricocephalus  probably  is  direct,  without  any  intermediate  host. 
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Ordinarily,  no  symptoms  are  observed,  but  if  the  worms  are  in  large  num- 
bers pain  in  the  abdomen,  headache,  and  various  reflex  symptoms  are  said  to 
occur. 

Fig.  75.  Fig.  76. 


Trichocephalus  Dispar,  natural  size  Eggs  of  Tricocephalus 

(after  Heller).  Dispar,  magnified. 

Purgatives  and  the  remedies  employed  for  round-worm  would  probably 
suffice  to  remove  this  parasite. 

Rhabdonema  intestinale. — Synonyms. — Rhal)ditis  intestinalis ;  Lep- 
todera  stercoralis  vel  intestinalis ;  Angulilula  stercoralis. 

This  rare  form  of  round-worm  is  found  in  Cochin-China,  and  has  been  seen 
occasionally  in  Europe  and  Brazil.  It  is  about  a  half-line  in  length  and  atten- 
uated anteriorly.  It  occurs  in  immen.se  numbers  in  the  jejunum,  or  more  rarely 
in  the  ileum,  and  occasions  violent  diarrhrea  or  dysentery.  Sometimes  the 
worms  enter  the  pancreatic  or  biliary  duets,  and  may  lead  to  obstruction  of 
these.  Infection  occurs  by  drinking  stagnant  water.  The  remedies  used  for 
other  forms  of  round-worm  may  be  employed,  and  the  oleo-resin  of  male  fern 
has  seemed  especially  useful.  Seifert  has  recently  recommended  thymol  in 
doses  of  fifteen  grains  hourly,  giving  as  much  as  three  drachms  in  the  day. 

Amphistoma  hominis. — But  few  observations  have  been  made  of  this 
worm.  It  is  a  round-worm,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  and  inhabits 
the  caecum  and  ascending  colon.  It  was  found  by  Lewis  and  others  in  India, 
and  described  by  Cobbold. 

DiSTOMUM  HETEROPHYES,  a  minute  fluke-worm,  about  half  a  line  in 
length,  has  been  found  but  once.     It  occurred  in  the  small  intestine. 

DiSTOMUM  CRASSUM  is  the  largest  of  the  fluke-worms  infesting  man.  It 
is  elliptical  in  outline,  thick  and  smooth,  and  varies  in  length  from  one  to  three 
inches.  It  is  found  in  the  duodenum,  and  has  been  observed  a  number  of 
times  in  China  and  India. 

DiSTOMUM  H^MATOBiUM  has  bccu  fouud  occasionally  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  where  it  may  occasion  destructive  ulceration. 

Pseudo-parasites. 

Various  materials  passed  with  the  stools  may  be  mistaken  for  parasites, 
and  occasionally  larval  forms  of  insects  are  found,  whose  presence  of  course 
depends  upon  accidental  circumstances.  Very  frequently  in  cases  of  mucous 
colitis  the  casts  or  tubes  discharged  are  regarded  as  portions  of  tape-M^orm. 
Similarly,  undigested  vegetable  tissues,  such  as  portions  of  onions,  are  thought 
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by  ])ationts  to  bo  parasites.     Recently  1  have  seen  two  cases  of  diarrhoea  in 
wliich  the  juice-colls  of  oranges  were  passed  in  considerable  numbers. 

LarvjB  of  various  flies  may  be  passed  in  largo  numbers.  In  a  case  recorded 
by  Waekcr  two  litres  of  larvse  of  the  fly,  Anthomya  cuniculina,  were  dis- 
charged from  the  bowel  of  a  young  man.  In  a  case  of  my  own  the  patient 
reported  that  there  were  great  masses  of  the  larvae.  Pain  in  the  abdomen, 
diarrhfoa,  and  emaciation  are  sometimes  noted  in  these  cases. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

By  REGINALD  H.  FITZ. 


Intraperitoneal   Hemorrhage  ;    Hematocele  ;    Hemo- 

peritoneum. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  either  circumscribed  (hfemato- 
cele)  or  diffuse  (hsemoperitoneuni). 

In  hteraatocele  the  bleeding  takes  place  from  ruptured  blood-vessels  in 
the  ovaries,  uterus,  tubes,  broad  ligaments,  and  pelvic  peritoneum,  and  its 
extent  is  limited  by  pre-existing  adhesions.  In  hajmoperitoneum  the  bleeding 
may  proceed  from  vessels  in  any  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  or  its  contents, 
and  its  progress  is  unobstructed,  owing  to  the  absence  of  limiting  adhe- 
sions. The  hfemoperitoneum  may  result  from  a  hjematocele,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  hnematocele  may  result  from  a  haemorrhage  into  the  normal 
peritoneal  cavity  (Veit). 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  heematocele  are  local  and  exciting.  The  former 
are  to  be  found  in  varicose  vessels  near  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  especially  in 
the  walls  of  dilated  Graafian  follicles.  Such  vessels  may  first  break  into  the 
follicles  or  ovarian  stroma,  producing  a  hsematoma  of  the  ovary  which  may 
later  open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  rupture  of  vessels  within  the  ute- 
rine wall  is  unlikely  to  produce  a  haematocele  except  in  the  case  of  early  preg- 
nancy within  a  rudimentary  horn,  the  pathological  significance  of  which  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  tubal  pregnancy.  Rupture  of  a  dilated  Fallo- 
pian tube  is  the  chief  local  cause  of  haematocele,  the  dilatation  being  due  to 
ectopic  gestation.  Dilatation  of  the  tubes  from  the  obstructed  outflow  of  blood, 
as  in  haemosalpinx,  is  rarely  followed  by  hematocele,  since  the  wall  of  the  tube 
is  symmetrically  dilated  and  thickened,  and  the  fimbriated  end  is  tightly  closed 
by  fibrous  adhesions. 

The  possibility  is  rare,  but  may  be  admitted,  of  the  occurrence  of  a  haema- 
tocele from  the  escape  of  menstrual  blood  through  the  fimbriated  end  of  a 
normal  tube  or  from  the  open  mouth  of  one  cut  across  in  the  removal  of  a 
pelvic  tumor. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  varicose  veins  in  the  broad  ligament  suggests 
that  their  rupture  may  result  in  a  haematocele.  The  rupture  may  also  take 
place  between  the  peritoneal  folds  which  form  this  ligament,  producing  a 
haematoma  of  the  broad  ligament,  which  may  subsequently  break  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  like  the  ovarian  haematoma. 

Finally,  especial  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  a  haemorrhagic  pelvic  peri- 
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tonitis  as  a  cause  of  lireinatocolc.  This  condition  is  analogous  to  the  hsemor- 
rhagic  inflammation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  (hna  mater,  and,  like  it,  may 
result  in  a  serous  aecunuilation  of  fluid  beneath  the  new-formed  membrane 
jiroduced  by  the  inflannnation.  The  blood-vessels  in  this  membrane  are  thin- 
walled,  sometimes  large,  and  their  rupture  may  result  in  extensive  haemor- 
rhage. 

The  two,  chief,  local  causes  of  hsematocele  are  almost  universally  admitted 
to  be  a  ruptured  tubal  pregnancy  and  a  hsemorrhagic  peritonitis.  The  former 
was  first  advocated  as  the  chief  cause  by  Gallard  in  1855. 

The  exciting  causes  may  be  found  in  blows,  falls,  or  strains,  or  in  conges- 
tions from  exposure  to  cold.  They  are  more  likely  to  arise  from  physiological 
conditions,  as  the  growth  of  the  foetus  and  its  villi,  with  a  progressive  thin- 
ning of  the  wall  of  the  tube.  Physiological  exciting  causes  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  congestion  of  the  pelvic  blood-vessels  at  the  menstrual  period 
and  during  sexual  excitement,  which  may,  at  times,  be  combined. 

A  certain  importance  in  etiology  may  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  scurvy, 
purpura,  and  haemophilia,  the  infectious  diseases,  and  phosphorus-poisoning. 

The  causes  of  haemoperitoneum  are  traumatic,  as  stabs  and  bullet-wounds, 
which  cut  or  tear  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdominal  wall  or  viscera.  In  this 
connection  allusion  may  be  made  to  fatal  haemoperitoneum  following  the  ope- 
ration of  tapping  for  ascites.  Also  traumatic  are  the  lacerations  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys  and  the  lacerations  and  perforations  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Rupture  of  the  pregnant  uterus  or  Fallopian 
tube  is  a  partly  physiological,  partly  pathological,  cause,  while  ruptured 
aneurisms  of  the  aorta  and  its  larger  abdominal  branches  or  of  the  omental 
and  mesenteric  arteries  are  wholly  pathological.  Under  the  latter  head  are  to 
be  included  the  intraperitoneal  haemorrhages  from  the  rupture  of  vessels  in 
malignant  tumors  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  ovary. 

The  most  important  of  all  causes  of  haemoperitoneum  are  the  remedial 
causes — viz.  a  ruptured  tubal  or  uterine  pregnancy  and  an  aneurism,  especi- 
ally of  the  omental  or  mesenteric  artery. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  haematocele  shows  itself  as  a  rounded  tumor, 
which  may  be  larger  than  a  child's  head,  though  usually  nearer  the  size  of  an 
orange,  and  may  extend  from  the  pelvis  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  At  the  out- 
set it  is  usually  retro-uterine,  but  with  its  increase  in  size,  or  even  at  the  outset, 
it  may  occupy  the  vesico-uterine  space.  Hence  the  uterus  lies  near  the  pubes 
unless  the  haematocele  be  antero-uterine.  It  may  become  so  large  from  pro- 
gressive bleeding  as  to  be  walled  in  by  adhesions  between  the  intestines  and  the 
peritoneum  of  the  abdominal  walls. 

The  periphery  of  the  tumor  is  composed  of  clotted  blood,  old  or  fresh,  ad- 
herent to  the  thickened  peritoneum  and  entangled  between  fibrous  adhesions. 
The  centre  contains  darker,  softer,  even  liquid  blood,  that  last  extravasated, 
which  may  be  crossed  by  fibrous  adhesions.  In  rare  instances  the  haema- 
tocele may  project  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  as  a  rounded  mass  of  clotted 
blood  not  walled  in  by  adhesions. 
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In  hiemoperitoneum,  where  there  is  extensive  haemorrhage,  the  pelvis  and 
dependent  portions  of  the  abdominal  cavity  contain  soft,  dark  clots  lying  upon 
and  between  the  intestinal  coils,  and  forming  a  thin  layer  between  them  and 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  usually  extending  from  below  upward. 

Symptoms. — Intraperitoneal  haemorrhage  produces  a  sudden  oligsemia. 
According  to  its  degree,  there  is  unexpected  exhaustion  and  debility,  progres- 
sive pallor  of  the  face,  increasing  rapidity  and  diminishing  strength  of  the 
pulse ;  or  the  patient  becomes  rapidly  collapsed,  the  face  is  pinched  and 
sunken,  the  expression  anxious  and  fearful,  the  extremities  cold,  the  skin 
clammy,  the  respiration  deep  and  sighing,  the  voice  hollow  and  husky,  the 
pulse  almost  imperceptible. 

Pain  is  an  incipient  symptom  of  no  extreme  severity,  and  soon  yields  to 
the  graver  signs.  It  is  chiefly  important  as  directing  attention  to  the  probable 
source  and  seat  of  the  hsemorrhage.  In  tubal  pregnancy  occasional  twinges 
of  sharp  pain  may  for  days  precede  the  actual  rupture  of  the  tube.  In  such 
cases  a  delicate  fibrinous  membrane  indicates  the  peritonitic  origin  of  the  pain, 
while  the  discharge  of  uterine  decidua  calls  attention  to  the  existence  of 
ectopic  gestation. 

The  physical  examination  will  give  but  little  aid  in  determining  the  seat  or 
extent  of  the  hsemorrhage  unless  the  latter  be  limited  bv  adhesions.  The 
thickness  of  the  clot  is  usually  insufficient  to  produce  any  marked  dulness  on 
percussion,  and  dulness  from  intestinal  contents  may  be  present  with  little  or 
no  haemorrhage.  The  resistance  of  the  free  blood  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
the  intestinal  coils  with  their  liquid  contents. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  hsemorrhage  be  limited  by  adhesions,  a  tumor,  the 
hsematocele,  is  formed,  and  is  usually  to  bo  recognized  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  onset  of  the  hsemorrhage.  The  symptoms  are  essentially  those 
of  pressure  upon  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  pelvic  plexus  of  nerves,  and  are  fre- 
quent micturition,  painful  dejections,  pain  or  abnormal  nervous  sensations  in 
the  legs. 

Vaginal  examination  shows  that  the  wall  of  the  vagina  is  depressed  from 
behind  or  in  front  by  an  elastic  tumor ;  the  uterus  is  high  in  the  pelvis  and 
lies  close  behind  the  symphysis,  or  its  fundus  is  near  the  sacral  promontory, 
according  to  the  retro-  or  antero-uterine  seat  of  the  tumor.  Bimanual  exam- 
ination, unless  in  ansesthesia,  gives  but  little  additional  information  at  this 
early  stage,  owing  to  the  sensitiveness  and   tension  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

If  the  patient  survive,  the  symptoms  of  a  mild,  localized  peritonitis  now 
become  apparent.  Slight  fever  preceded  by  chilliness,  hypogastric  and  vaginal 
tenderness,  and  moderate  tympany  are  present.  The  fever  usually  lasts  but  a 
few  days  ;  the  tenderness  may  remain  for  weeks.  The  tumor  tends  to  become 
firmer,  smaller,  and  in  the  course  of  months  is  eventually  represented  merely 
by  a  diffuse  induration.  In  other  instances  it  becomes  increased  in  size,  with 
a  recurrence  of  all  the  symptoms  of  the  original  acute  attack.  The  more  fre- 
quent these  attacks,  the  graver  becomes  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the 
more  likely  the  occurrence  of  perforation.     This  event  may  also  take  place  in 
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the  case  of  the  hirgor  lia?niatoeoles,  without  any  necessary  recurrence  of  the 
hienunrhage. 

TIk'  perforation  most  often  takes  phice  into  the  rectum,  and  may  he  fore- 
warnal  by  a  preceding  irritability  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine,  shown  by 
frequent  mucous  disoharj^es  and  tenesmus.  A  rectal  examination  may  reveal 
a  soft  spot  in  the,  elsewhere,  hard  wall  of  the  tumor — an  indication  of  the  part 
at  which  the  discharge  is  to  take  place.  The  temporary  relief  following  the 
evacuation  of  the  haematocele  into  the  rectum  may  become  permanent,  with  the 
eventual  disappearance  of  the  luematocele.  On  the  other  hand,  the  admission 
of  the  rectal  contents  may  result  in  a  })utrefaction  of  the  contents  of  the 
luematocele  and  a  gangrene  of  its  wall,  ending  in  a  peritonitis  which  may 
prove  fotal. 

Perforation  may  also  take  place  into  some  other  part  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  permanent  fistulse  may  be  established,  through  the  hsematocele,  between 
the  ileum  or  cpecum  and  the  rectum.  Perforation  into  the  vagina  may  occur, 
though  less  frequently  than  into  the  rectum,  and  perforation  into  the  bladder 
is  extremely  rare.  Perforation  into  the  vagina  may  be  followed  by  relief, 
although  the  same  unfortunate  results  may  arise  as  in  the  case  of  rectal  per- 
foration. Perforation  into  the  bladder  leads  to  a  new  source  of  danger — viz. 
pyelo-nephritis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  intraperitoneal  haemorrhage  is  either  clear, 
as  in  the  traumatic  varieties,  or  is  based  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  sudden, 
unexpected  collapse  in  an  apparently  healthy  person,  accompanied  with  pelvic 
or  abdominal  pain,  and  progressing  rather  with  symptoms  of  anaemia  than 
with  those  of  peritonitis. 

A  gastric,  intestinal,  uterine,  or  urinary  origin  of  the  haemorrhage  may  be 
eliminated  by  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  previous  disease  of  the  organs  con- 
cerned and  of  pregnancy,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  blood  in  the  vomit, 
stools,  urine,  or  in  the  vagina. 

An  intestinal  source  of  so  considerable  a  haemorrhage  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  pain  in  the  region  of  the  duodenum,  or  by  symptoms  of  typhoid 
fever,  or  by  evidence  of  a  chronic  fibrous  hepatitis.  Such  extreme  haemor- 
rhage from  tumors  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  or  ovaries  occurs  only  in  the  later 
stages  of  these  affections,  which  have  already  been  manifested  by  characteristic 
symptoms. 

A  similar  collapse  may  follow  the  rupture  of  an  ovarian  cyst ;  hence  the 
importance  of  seeking  for  a  tumor  in  addition  to  recognizing  the  symptoms  of 
collapse  and  anaemia.  The  search  for  a  tumor  is  further  important,  since 
haemorrhage  may  take  place  into  an  ovarian  cyst  Avith  a  twisted  pedicle,  the 
symptoms  being  the  same  as  those  resulting  from  haemorrhage  into  the  abdom- 
inal cavity.  An  ovarian  cystoma  large  enough  to  produce  such  grave  symp- 
toms by  the  rupture  of  a  cyst  is  likely  to  have  been  discovered  before  the 
rupture.  One  with  a  twisted  pedicle  may  only  be  appreciated  after  the  symp- 
toms of  haemorrhage  have  taken  place.  It  is  then  readily  recognized,  as  a 
sudden,  rapid  enlargement  is  likely  to  follow  the  twisting  of  the  pedicle. 
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If  a  haematocele  results  from  the  liseraorrhage,  the  tumor  may  be  con- 
founded with  a  circumscribed  perimetritis,  which  it  may  closely  resemble  in 
symptoms,  seat,  and  physical  characteristics,  often  requiring  the  use  of  an  aspi- 
rator for  the  differential  diagnosis.  In  less  extreme  cases  the  symptoms  of  a 
perimetritis  are  not  so  violent  and  rapid  ;  the  ansemia  is  lacking  and  the  tumor 
is  less  tense. 

Retroflexion  of  a  pregnant  uterus  may  closely  resemble  a  hematocele.  It 
is  to  be  eliminated  by  the  history  of  pregnancy,  probable  urinary  retention, 
and  a  dilated  bladder,  to  be  shown  by  the  passage  of  a  catheter  or  sound. 

Hsematocele  may  be  simulated  by  pregnancy  or  retained  menses  in  a  rudi- 
mentary horn.  The  history,  again,  becomes  important,  as  suggesting  preg- 
nancy with  periodical  uterine  pains  and  absent  flow  at  the  menstrual  period. 
The  tumor  is  rather  lateral,  and  the  os  becomes  dilated,  crescentic,  and  is  a 
part  of  the  tumor. 

Uterine  fibromyomata  or  small  ov^arian  tumors  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
hsematocele,  but  lack  the  history. 

A  hsematoma  of  the  broad  ligament  also  lacks  the  history  of  shock  and 
peritonitis,  and  the  tumor  is  lateral,  pushing  the  uterus  sideways. 

Prognosis. — Small  intraperitoneal  haemorrhages  are  rarely  absorbed.  Large 
haemorrhages  into  the  normal  peritoneal  cavity  prove  fatal  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  or  in  a  day  or  two.  The  haematocele,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
is  gradually  absorbed,  although  more  or  less  prolonged  discomfort  may  result 
from  the  associated  chronic  pelvic  adhesions,  obliterated  tubes,  and  dislocated 
organs.  Dysmenorrhoea,  sterility,  and  chronic  invalidism  are  not  unlikely 
results. 

With  perforation  come  the  dangers  of  gangrene  and  septicaemia,  with  or 
without  general  peritonitis  or  pyelo-nephritis. 

Treatment. — Cases  of  intraperitoneal  haemorrhage  are  to  be  treated  either 
surgically  or  expectantly.  Immediate  laparotomy  is  demanded  when  the 
anaemic  symptoms  persist,  especially  if  no  tumor  be  found  or  a  tumor  be 
present  with  a  history  of  ectopic  gestation. 

If  a  tumor  be  present  and  the  patient's  condition  warrant  it,  the  laparotomy 
may  be  postponed  for  a  few  days  in  the  case  of  an  ovarian  tumor,  that  the 
patient  may  rally  from  the  shock  of  the  ruptured  cyst  or  twisted  pedicle.  If 
a  tumor  follow  the  symptoms  of  haemorrhage,  it  is  either  a  haematocele  or  a 
haematoma,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  blood  becomes  absorbed  without  serious  disturb- 
ance. In  this  event  the  patient  should  be  treated  by  applications  of  ice  to  the 
abdomen,  rectal  or  vaginal  enemata  of  cold  water,  and  opiates  sufiicierit  to 
relieve  pain. 

The  strictest  rest  should  be  enforced.  The  bladder  should  be  catheterized 
if  micturition  be  painful  or  difficult,  and  saline  drinks  should  be  ordered  in 
sufficient  quantity  or  strength  to  produce  soft  or  fluid  stools. 

If,  as  stated  by  Gusserow,  the  haematocele  be  so  large  as  to  be  mechanically 
disturbing,  or  if  absorption  of  the  extravasaled  blood  be  at  a  standstill,  or  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  patient  do  not  permit  slow  absorption  or  prolonged 
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rest  after  absorption,  or  if  the  contents  of  the  liieniatocele  become  putrid,  as 
indicated  bv  symptoms  of  septieajmia — it  should  be  opened,  emptied,  and 
drained  without  dehiy. 

Zweifel  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  results  of  treatment:  Of  144 
cases  treated  expectantly,  there  was  a  mortality  of  16.6  per  cent. ;  of  Q^  cases 
treated  by  puncture,  15.1  per  cent,  ended  fatally;  and  of  30  cases  treated  by 
incision,  there  was  a  mortality  of  10  per  cent.  Future  experience  is  likely  to 
show  a  smaller  mortality  from  the  last  method. 

Hydroperitoneum  ;  Ascites  ;  Abdominal  Dropsy. 

Ascites,  the  term  in  ordinary  use,  is  applied  to  the  accumulation  of  trans- 
uded serous  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  It  is  a  symptom  occurring  in  a 
variety  of  diseases. 

Etiology. — Scrum  readily  transudes  through  the  normal  peritoneum,'passing 
into  the  cavity  through  the  walls  of  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein,  and  being 
absorbed  from  it  largely  through  the  lymphatics.  Hence  obstructions  to  the 
flow  through  either  of  these  channels  will  promote  transudation  from  the 
former,  and  will  check  absorption  through  the  latter.  The  mechanical  varie- 
ties of  ascites  thus  arise.  If  the  endothelial  covering  of  the  peritoneum  be 
abnormal,  transudation  is  checked,  especially  absorption  by  the  lymphatics ; 
ascites  thus  produced  is  called   hydrsemic  or  cachectic. 

The  mechanical  causes  of  abdominal  dropsy  are  general  or  local.  General 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  heart, 
especially  from  uncompensated  valvular  disease,  cardiac  weakness,  emphysema 
of  the  lungs,  and  fibrous  pneumonia.  Local  causes  are  to  be  found  in  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  liver,  as  in  fibrous  hepatitis,  malig- 
nant tumor  of  the  liver,  obstruction  of  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  by  throm- 
bosis, or  pressure  upon  it  by  tumors  of  the  pancreas  or  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands,  and  constriction  of  it  by  peritonitic  indurations  and  adhesions.  The 
local  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  blood  and  lymph  may  result  from  the  pres- 
sure of  tumoi's  upon  the  lymph- vessels  and  hepatic  vein  or  from  the  pressure 
of  a  tumor  upon  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Hydrsemic  or  cachectic  ascites  is  considered  to  be  the  result  of  the  disturbed 
nutrition  of  the  peritoneum  in  wasting  diseases,  amyloid  degeneration,  nephri- 
tis, and  in  chronic  malarial  poisoning.  The  accumulated  transudation  so  often 
associated  with  tuberculosis  and  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  is  more  allied  to 
peritonitic  exudation  than  to  dropsical  effusion. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  the  graver  varieties  of  ascites  is  chronic  fibrous 
hepatitis. 

Although  ascites  is  usually  acquired  and  an  affection  of  adult  life,  it  maybe 
found  in  children,  and  may  exist  at  birth,  interfering  with  the  delivery  of  the 
infant  and  requiring  removal  of  the  fluid  that  this  may  take  place. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  peritoneum  may  show  little  or  no  alteration,  or 
it  may  be  slightly  thinned  and  opaque,  especially  in  patches,  which  are  usually 
superficial.     The   subperitoneal   fibrous   tissue   may   also   be   thickened   and 
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indented.  Such  changes  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  cases  where  abdomi- 
nal puncture  (tapping)  has  been  necessary,  and  are  rather  complications  than 
essentials  of  the  ascites. 

The  accumulated  transuded  fluid,  the  dropsical  effusion,  is  pale  yellow,  witli 
a  greenish  tint,  usually  clear,  though  sometimes  opalescent  from  some  unusual, 
probably  albuminoid,  constituent.  The  color  may  be  darker  green  from  the 
presence  of  biliary  coloring  matter,  or  may  have  a  reddish  or  brownish  tint  from 
the  presence  of  blood-pigment.  It  is  of  watery  consistency,  though  some- 
times viscid,  alkaline,  or  neutral,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1010-1015. 
When  cancer  of  the  liver  is  the  cause  of  the  ascites,  the  specific  gravity  may 
be  1023,  and  the  color  is  usually  dark  from  the  presence  of  bile-  or  blood-pig- 
ment. Its  chemical  characteristics  are  essentially  those  of  blood-serum.  In 
uraemia  it  may  contain  large  quantities  of  urea.  The  percentage  of  albumin 
present  varies  between  .3  per  cent.,  or  less,  in  hydrsemic  ascites,  and  6  per  cent. 
in  old  transudation  with  marked  abdominal  distension.  Reuss  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  determining  the  percentage  of  albumin,  based  upon  the 
determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid,  which  is  readily  obtained 
by  meaiis  of  the  urinometer.  The  fluid  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve 
hours  before  determining  its  specific  gi'avity,  that  its  temperature  may  be  that 
of  the  room  and  that  its  gases  may  disappear.     The  formula  is  as  follows : 

^-^l  (5'-1000)— 28. 

E  is  the  desired  percentage  of  albumin,  and  S  represents  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  fluid.     Errors  are  in  the  vicinity  of  .25  per  cent. 

It  may  prove  of  diagnostic  importance  to  determine  the  percentage  of  albu- 
min in  the  peritoneal  fluid,  since  less  than  1.5  per  cent,  of  albumin  is  indica- 
tive of  ascites,  while  more  than  2.5  per  cent,  is  suggestive  of  peritonitis.  The 
following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  determination  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  by  means  of  the  urinometer,  and  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  prepared  by  Runeberg : 


Sp.  gr. 

1008 
1009 
1010 
1011 
1012 
1013 
1014 
1015 
1016 


Percentage  of 
Albumin. 


^■^  I  Hydriiemic  ascites. 
>  Portal  obstruction. 
General  venous  obstruction. 


0.6 

1.0 

1.3 

1.7  \ 

2.1  I 

2.5) 

2.S  \  Peritonitis- 

3.2] 


Sp.  gr. 
1017 

1018 
1019 
1020 
1021 
1022 
1023 
1024 


Percentage  of 
Albumin. 
3.6 
4.0 
4.3 
4.7 
5.1 
5.5 
5.8 
6.2 


Cancerous  peritonitis. 


When  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand,  a  delicate  fibrinous  clot  forms.  There 
is  but  little  sediment.  This  is  composed  of  leucocytes,  granular  or  fatty  corpus- 
cles, endothelium,  vacuolated  or  granular  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  cholester- 
in.  In  the  sediment  of  the  fluid  from  general  venous  obstruction  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  are  numerous. 

Ascitic  fluid  sometimes  presents  an  opaque  white  color,  resembling  that  of 
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milU.  This  is  duo  to  tho  admixture  of  chyle,  chyhius  ascites;  or  of  fat, 
adipose  ascites.  In  the  former  tiie  fat  is  molecular;  iu  the  latter,  it  is  in  large 
and  small  drops. 

Chylous  ascites  is  caused  hy  injury  to  the  lacteals  from  wounds,  ulcers,  or 
I'upture  and  from  the  presence  in  them  of  filarise.  It  may  be  caused  by 
thrombosis  of  the  thoracic  duct,  or  by  obliteration  of  the  duct  by  scars,  or  by 
mesenteric  induration  along  the  attached  border.  Thrombosis  of  the  subclav- 
ian vein  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  proven  a  cause. 
^Vhen  the  obstruction  is  near  the  subclavian  vein  a  milky  fluid  may  also  be 
found  in  the  left  pleural  cavity. 

If  the  fluid  be  allowed  to  stand,  a  creamy  layer  rises  to  the  top  and  a  gelat- 
inous clot  forms  at  the  bottom.  The  specific  gravity  is  high,  1023,  and  the 
percentage  of  albumin  large,  from  3  to  5.5  per  cent.  The  sediment  contains  red 
blood-corpuscles,  endothelium,  and  molecules,  which  fuse  into  fat-drops  when 
warmed. 

In  adipose  ascites  the  fluid  owes  its  milky  appearance  to  the  presence  of  fat. 
The  fat  is  the  result  of  the  fatty  degeneration  of  cells  which  are  present  in  the 
fluid.  These  cells  are  usually  the  product  of  a  cancer  or  tuberculosis  of  the 
peritoneum  or  of  a  chronic  peritonitis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  ascites  are  attributable  to  the  exudation 
which  presses  upon  the  abdominal  walls  and  contents  and  produces  a  mechani- 
cal disturbance,  the  degree  of  the  latter  of  which  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  quantity  of  fluid  present.  Such  disturbance  is  usually  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive, although  F.  C.  Shattuck  reports  a  case  where  the  fluid  accumulated 
to  such  an  extent  in  five  days  that  tapping  became  necessary  for  the  relief  of 
the  patient. 

The  symptoms  resulting  from  the  distension  are  a  sense  of  fulness  or 
weight,  which  eventually  becomes  one  of  pressure.  The  resulting  discomfort 
is  rather  distress  than  pain.  This  pressure  causes  the  abdominal  walls  to  become 
distended,  the  liver  is  forced  into  the  thorax,  and  the  heart  and  lungs  are 
pushed  upward  and  backward.  The  apex  of  the  former  may  be  found  in  the 
third  intercostal  space,  and  the  upper  border  of  hepatic  dulness  may  lie  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  third  rib.  The  patient  may  be  unable  to  lie  down,  and  the 
legs  become  oedematous.  Breathing  becomes  rapid  and  labored  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm,  lungs,  and  heart.  Vomiting  takes  place 
easily,  and  the  bowels  are  apt  to  be  constipated.  Micturition  is  frequent,  but 
the  urine  passed  is  small  in  quantity,  high-colored,  with  high  specific  gravity  , 
and  a  brick-dust  sediment.  It  contains  a  trace  of  albumin,  and  presents  the 
characteristics  of  a  chronic  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys, 

Tiie  distended  abdomen  frequently  contrasts  markedly  with  the  emaciation 
elsewhere.  When  the  patient  lies  on  his  back  the  abdomen  is  flattened  in  the 
epigastric  region  and  bulges  in  the  flanks.  In  the  upright  position  the  bulg- 
ing is  toward  the  front.  In  extreme  distension  the  belly  is  rounded.  The 
surface  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  smooth  and  shining,  and  the  skin  is  dry, 
seamed  with  pink  or  red  streaks  as  in  pregnancy.     Its  veins  are  enlarged  and 
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distended,  and  there  may  be  a  reversal  of  the  current,  and  in  extreme  hepatic 
ascites  they  may  radiate  outward  from  the  navel.  Blood  from  the  portal 
radicles  may  thus  pass  through  dilated  veins  in  the  round  ligament  into  those 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  then  enter  the  heart  without  passing  through  the 
liver.  Another  outlet  for  the  intestinal  blood  is  to  be  found  in  the  dilated 
oesophageal  veins  lying  between  the  branches  of  the  azygos  and  portal  veins. 
The  navel  may  be  obliterated  or  it  may  protrude  as  a  soft,  rounded,  and  trans- 
lucent tumor. 

Percussion  of  the  distended  abdomen  gives  resonance  over  the  floating 
stomach  and  intestines.  In  the  dorsal  position  these  usually  lie  toward  the 
epigastrium.  The  line  of  dulness  is  generally  curved,  owing  to  the  higher 
position  of  the  fluid  at  tiie  sides  than  at  the  median  line.  With  a  change  to 
the  lateral  position  the  line  of  dulness  shifts  to  the  dependent  part  of  the 
abdomen,  as  the  intestines  float  on  the  shifting  surface  of  the  fluid. 

This  characteristic  area  of  dulness  may  be  modified  when  the  intestines 
contain  fluid  instead  of  gas  or  are  prevented  from  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  fluid,  either  because  the  quantity  is  enormous  or  because  the  mesentery  is 
shortened  or  adhesions  are  present.  If  intestinal  resonance  is  then  to  be 
recognized,  it  may  be  found  at  the  sides  instead  of  in  front,  and  may  not 
change  with  a  change  of  position. 

Fluctuation  of  the  abdominal  fluid  is  ascertained  by  the  transmission  of  a 
wave  from  one  part  of  the  abdomen  to  another  by  tapping  with  the  finger  of 
one  hand  and  receiving  the  impression  with  that  of  the  other.  The  wave  is 
most  readily  perceived  near  the  top  of  the  dull  area,  and  may  be  seen  if  tlie 
abdomen  be  but  moderately  tense.  If  the  abdominal  walls  are  excessively  fat 
or  cedematous,  they  may  transmit  a  wave  whose  progress  is  to  be  checked  by 
the  intervening  pressure  of  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  hand  or  the  edge  of  a  book. 
If  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  wall  be  very  great  or  very  slight,  there  may  be 
no  perceptible  w^ave. 

The  course  and  duration  of  ascites  depend  largely  upon  the  cause. 
In  general,  the  condition  is  chronic,  and,  if  there  be  a  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  the  relief  is  but  temporary  and  recurrence  takes  place.  A  dis- 
charge of  the  fluid  may  take  place  through  the  navel  or  into  the  rectum,  and 
the  fluid  may  disappear  spontaneously  in  hepatic  ascites  as  the  abdominal 
veins  dilate. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  ascites  depends  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
presence  of  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  an  appreciation  of  its  cause. 
The  presence  of  fluid  is  indicated  by  the  shape  of  the  distended  abdomen,  the 
limitation  of  dulness  to  the  dependent  parts,  and  the  recognition  of  fluctuation. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  that  the  fluid  is  free,  especially  in  the  female. 
A  large  unilocular  ovarian  cystoma  or  a  parovarian  cyst  may  simulate  ascites. 
The  former  may  permit  a  displacement  of  the  intestines  on  change  of  posi- 
tion, thus  causing;  an  alteration  in  the  level  of  dulness.  This  variation  is  less 
likely  in  the  case  of  the  cyst  than  in  the  case  of  ascites.  The  upper  border  of 
this  line  is  likely  to  be  convex  upward  in  the  case  of  the  cyst,  concave  in  case 
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of  the  tree  tluid.  In  ascites  the  wave  is  more  likely  to  be  transmitted  into 
Douglass's  fossa,  and  the  vault  of  the  vagina  is  often  obliterated.  The  uterus 
is  more  lively  movable  in  the  case  of  ascites  than  when  a  pelvic  tumor  is 
present.  The  possible  coexistence  of  a  cyst  and  ascites  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Although  a  pregnant  uterus  or  a  uterine  iibro-cyst  or  dropsy  of  the  amnion 
may  be  confounded  with  ascites,  auscultation  may  eliminate  the  first,  the  pas- 
sage of  a  sound  the  second,  and  the  recurring  watery  or  bloody  vaginal  dis- 
charge with  an  elongated   uterine  cavity  the  last. 

In  both  sexes  ascites  may  be  simulated  by  a  distended  bladder,  a  dilated 
stomach  or  intestine.  The  passage  of  a  catheter  will  empty  the  distended 
bladder.  The  dilated  stomach  may  be  so  distended  with  liquid  contents  as  to 
extend  to  the  pelvis  and  to  transmit  a  visible  wave  across  the  abdomen.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  tumor  is  distinctly  from  above  downward,  and  the  history  of  the  case 
points  to  early  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  Litten,  who  calls 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  dilated  stomach  for  ascites,  also 
mentions  an  enormous  dilatation  of  the  ileum  from  tuberculous  strictures 
which  closely  simulated  ascites  from  the  existence  of  an  extreme  distension 
of  the  abdomen,  dulness  on  percussion,  a  change  in  the  area  of  resonance,  and 
fluctuation. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the  distended  abdomen  from 
chronic  or  tuberculous  peritonitis  and  that  from  ascites,  especially  when  there 
are  no  adhesions.  In  snch  cases  the  history  of  the  case  is  important.  In  the 
peritonitic  cases  pain  and  an  elevated  temperature  are  more  likely  to  be  pres- 
ent. Evidences  of  tuberculosis  may  be  found  elsewhere,  or  the  thickened 
peritoneum,  omentum,  or  mesentery  may  be  felt.  The  absence  of  evidence  of 
disease  of  the  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys  is  also  of  importance  in  the  exclusion 
of  ascites. 

The  examination  of  the  fluid  secured  by  puncture  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  diagnosis  in  cases  of  doubt. 

Typical  ovarian  fluid  is  viscid,  semi-opaque,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1018- 
1055,  and  contains  much  albumin.  It  does  not  clot,  and  contains  cylindrical 
or  globular  epithelium,  often  in  a  condition  of  hyaline  or  fatty  degeneration. 
The  fluid  from  peritonitis  is  likely  to  have  a  specific  gravity  above  1014,  and 
a  percentage  of  albumin  above  2.5  per  cent. 

The  pale  watery  fluid  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1005  and  a  trace  of  albu- 
min is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  parovarian  cyst,  w4iile  the  fluid  from  a 
fibro-cyst  of  the  uterus  contains  a  more  abundant  fibrinous  clot. 

The  examination  of  the  abdomen  after  removal  of  the  fluid  may  clear 
np  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  by  disclosing  an  atrophied  liver,  an  enlarged 
spleen,  or  an  abdominal  tumor. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  ascites  is  always  grave  in  consequence  of  the 
usual  progressive  nature  of  the  disease  which  causes  it,  and  the  occurrence  of 
this  symptom  often  represents  the  approach  of  a  fatal  termination.  It  is  the 
more  serious  the  greater  the  quantity  of  fluid,  the  longer  it  persists,  and  the 
more  rapidly  it  returns  after  removal. 
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The  less  the  evidence  of  disease  of  the  organs  in  which  ascites  is  a  symp- 
tom, the  more  favorable  is  the  prognosis.  Cases  occur  when,  after  removal  of 
the  fluid,  there  has  been  no  return.  Laparotomies  have  revealed  a  benignant 
tumor,  the  removal  of  which  has  cured  the  ascites,  and  life  has  persisted  for 
fifteen  years,  during  which  time  the  abdominal  fluid  has  been  withdrawn  more 
than  eight  hundred  times  (Lecanu).  The  possibility  of  error  in  diagnosis  in 
such  cases  is  exhibited  by  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation  where  the 
abdomen  was  tapped  seventy  times  in  twenty  years,  two  pailfuls  at  a  time, 
and  a  large  monocyst  arising  from  the  pelvis  proved  to  be  the  source  of 
the  fluid,   the  peritoneum  presenting  a  normal  appearance. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ascites  consists  in  attempts  to  remove  the 
fluid  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  the  intestines,  kidneys,  skin,  or 
abdominal  wall.  For  this  purpose  cathartics,  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  elec- 
tricity, and  puncture  may  be  employed.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
medicinal  treatment  are,  as  a  rule,  but  slight  and  temporary,  since  the  causes 
of  ascites  are  usually  persistent  and  progressive.  An  objection  to  the  prolonged 
or  continuous  use  of  eliminative  drugs  comes  from  the  digestive  disturbances 
they  produce. 

Among  the  cathartics,  the  stronger  mineral  waters  may  be  daily  used,  as 
Hunyadi  or  Frietlrichshall  water.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  has  long  been  a 
favorite  remedy  in  daily  doses  of  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  in  the  morning  in  a 
tumbler  of  water,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  combination  with  calomel  and  jahip, 
a  half  ounce  of  the  first-mentioned  salt  with  10  grains  of  each  of  the  latter 
drugs.  This  powder  should  be  taken  before  breakfast  in  a  half-tumblerful 
of  water,  and  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two  as  the  efi'ect  is 
beneficial  or  weakening. 

If  the  patient  be  of  fairly  good  strength,  more  active  purgation  results 
from  diminishing  the  quantity  of  water  to  a  little  more  than  sufficient  to 
dissolve  the  magnesium  sulphate.  A  combination  of  jalap  and  bitartrate 
of  potash,  as  in  the  compound  jalap  powder,  in  teaspoonful  doses,  is  often 
useful  and  less  disagreeable  than  the  combination  of  jalap  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  All  saline  hydragogue  cathartics  are  better  given  in  concentrated 
solutions  before  breakfast,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  that  their  action  may  be 
more  irritating,  and  purgation  take  place  at  a  convenient  hour.  -    , 

Bitartrate  of  potash  is  a  convenient  diuretic,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  form 
of  a  drink,  a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint  of  sweetened  water,  at  pleasure,  through 
the  day.  Of  late  years  the  use  of  calomel  and  digitalis  has  been  resumed, 
the  diuretic  action  of  the  digitalis  being  intensified  by  the  combination  with  cal- 
omel, while  frequently-repeated  small  doses  of  calomel  are  recognized  to  have 
diuretic  properties.  Although  the  beneficial  effects  of  calomel  and  of  calomel 
and  digitalis  in  ascites  are  not  as  striking  as  in  the  general  dropsy  of  cardiac 
disease,  there  are  conspicuous  instances  of  marked  relief  from  their  use.  The 
quantity  of  urine  has  been  increased  from  one  pint  to  five  pints  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours.  A  powder  of  3  grains  of  calomel  and  1  or  2  grains  of 
powdered  digitalis-leaves  may  be  given  three  times  daily  until  the  mouth 
Vol.  II.— .57 
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iK^gins  to  feel  sore  or  diarrliani  supervenes.  The  addition  of  one-third  of  a 
iTain  of  jKtwdered  opium  may  be  «>f  benefit  in  dehiyini;  the  onset  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  c-ilomel.  If  they  ut-eur,  the  medicine  should  be  dis- 
continued, to  be  resumed,  if  desired,  after  an  interval  of  several  days.  The 
diuretic  action  usually  begins  within  two  or  three  days,  and  may  continue  fur 
a  few  davs  after  the  calomel  and  digitalis  are  stf»pped. 

Faradization  of  the  abdominal  muscles  has  been  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  ascites.  The  success  is  determined  by  an  increased  flow  of  urine  and  a 
diminution  of  the  abdominal  enlargement.  A  strong  current  should  be  used 
for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  daily. 

The  onlv  diaphoretics  worth  mentioning  are  pilocarpine  subcutaneously 
and  heat.  The  former  is  capable  of  producing  harm  Ijy  weakening  the  action 
of  the  heart,  thus  favoring  the  occurrence  of  oedema  of  the  lungs.  The 
advantages  are  so  slight  compared  with  the  possible  risk  as  to  make  its  use 
undesirable.  Heat  is  one  of  the  most  useful  diaphoretics,  and  may  be  used  in 
moist  or  dry  form.  In  case  the  patient  is  able  to  sit  up,  he  may  be  placed  in 
an  onlinarv  cane-seated  or  wooden  chair,  and  a  blanket  so  fastened  about  the 
neck  as  to  cover  the  patient  and  the  chair,  a  small  space  being  left  below  for 
the  admission  of  air.  A  lighted  lamp,  with  a  small  flame,  may  be  placed 
beneath  the  chair.  The  patient  may  remain  in  this  hot-air  bath  for  some 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  unless  he  feels  faint  or  complains  of  headache.  The 
vapor-bath  mav  be  provided  for  in  the  same  way,  a  nursery  lamp  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  illuminating  lamp,  that  damp  hot  air  may  be  produced  by  the 
steam  from  the  boiling  water.  Steam  may  be  introducetl  directly  beneath 
the  chair  or  bed-clothes  through  a  tin  tube  of  desirable  length  soldered  to 
the  cover  of  any  metallic  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  two  quarts  or  more,  the 
water  in  wliich  may  be  heated  to  boiling  by  means  of  an  alcohol  or  gas  flame. 
Lesser  degrees  of  sweating  may  be  readily  induced  ])y  placing  beneath  the 
blankets  covering  the  patient  bottles  or  rubber  bags  containing  hot  water  and 
covered  with  damp  cloths.  Heated  bricks  and  plates  are  familiar  means  of 
producing  a  sweat. 

Eventuallv,  as  a  rule,  tapping  becomes  necessary  to  relieve  the  distress  from 
the  abdominal  distention.  The  necessity  for  its  use  often  means  a  late  stage 
in  the  disease  which  has  produced  the  ascites,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  to  be 
regarded  merelv  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  immediate  comfort  of  the  patient, 
as  the  fluid  quickly  returns. 

In  cases  of  curable  ascites  the  fluid  may  not  return  after  a  few  tappings,  and  life 
may  be  prolonged  for  years.  Removal  of  the  fluid  often  produces  a  sensation 
of  faintness,  which  the  sooner  occurs  the  more  rapid  the  removal  of  the  fluid. 
Fatal  peritonitis  has  followed  the  use  of  unclean  trocars,  and  fatal  haemorrhage 
has  resulted  from  the  puncture  of  arteries  in  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  patient  may  sit  up,  if  able,  resting  his  hand  and  head  upon  a  chair  in 
front.  If  unable  to  leave  the  bed,  he  may  be  placed  in  a  semi-prone  position 
on  his  back,  near  the  edge  of  the  bed.  The  puncture  should  be  made  in  the 
median  line  midway  between  the  symphysis  and  navel,  or  on  either  side  mid- 
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wav  between  the  syiupliy.sis  aixl  the  aiitero-i^iiperior  spine.  The  .skin  slioiild 
first  be  cleansed  by  scru})bing  witli  soa])  ;ui<l  water,  then  with  a  o  per  cent,  car- 
bolic solution  or  one  of  corrosive  sublimate  1  :  3000.  Tlie  puncture  shoiiM  be 
made  with  a  straiglit  trocar,  one-eighth  <»f"  an  iix-h  or  less  in  diameter,  pre- 
viously cleaned  b\-  heat,  and  it  shoiihl  be  made  evident  by  previous  percussir)n 
that  an  intestinal  coil  does  not  !!'■  directly  benpath  the  place  where  the  patient 
is  to  be  tapjied.  Pressure  should  be  ap[)lierl  by  a  swathe  to  the  abdominal 
walls  as  the  fluid  escapes.  If"  the  mouth  of  the  trocar  becomes  obstructed  by 
floating  intestine,  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  former  or  the  insertion  of 
an  ase])tic  probe  will  remove  the  obstruction.  Fluid  may  be  allowed  to  escape 
until  the  flow  ceases,  in  wliii  li  case  tlie  trocar  is  to  be  removed.  A  strip  of 
adhesive  plaster  max-  be  plitccd  over  the  opening,  some  oozing  fr<;m  which  is 
frequent  and  beneficial  :  when  necessary  the  opening  may  be  closed  by  a  suture. 
Antiseptic  gauze  and  absorbent  cotton  may  Ik-  |)laced  on  the  j)laster,  and  the 
abdomen  tightly  swathed.  The  patient  -liouM  flidi  iT-inain  in  Ijcd  f)r  a  few 
days,  after  which  time  he  may  be  allowed  to  sit  u]). 

The  quantity  of  fluid  removed  at  one  puncture  may  be  as  high  as  ten 
quarts,  and  the  fluid  may  be  expected  to  so  reaccumulate  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks  that  a  further  tapjjing  becomes  necessary.  After  the  removal  of  the  fluid 
it  may  appear,  especially  in  women,  that  an  abdominal  tumor  is  present.  Such 
tumors  may  be  the  cause  of  the  ascites,  and  their  removal  by  laparotomy  may 
effect  a  cure. 

Inflammation  of  the  Peritoneum;  Peritonitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  acute  or  chronic,  cir'uniscribed  or  dif- 
fuse, primary  or  secondary,  and  may  be  considered  under  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  headings.  Of  chiefest  clinical  importance  are  the  acute  and  chronic 
varieties,  which  are  often  not  to  be  sliarply  differentiated. 

Etiology. — It  has  been  found  convenient  in  the  consideration  of  the  causes 
of  peritonitis  to  discriminate  between  the  priniary  and  secondary  varieties  of 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneimi.  In  the  former  the  cause  is  obscure,  hence  it  is 
called  spontaneous  or  idiopathic;  while  the  secondary  variety  is  the  result  of 
obvious  causes  to  be  found  in  parts  covered  by  peritoneum.  The  value  of 
such  a  distinction  is  remote,  since  most  cases  of  peritonitis  belong  to  the  sec- 
ondary variety.  In  rare  instances,  however,  a  peritonitis  develops  suddenly, 
rapidly,  with  severe  symjitoras  and  important  lesions,  after  exposure  to  cold  ; 
the  patient  dies,  and  no  other  lesions  than  those  of  the  peritoneum  are  found. 
Such  cases  are  somotimes  called  rheumatic,  and  the  occasional  development  of 
a  peritonitis  during  the  course  of  an  acute  articidar  rheumatism  is  to  be  met 
with. 

Although  cases  sometimes  occur  where  a  primary  source  of  the  peritonitis 
is  undiscoverable,  the  tendency  of  pathological  researches  is  to  offer  a  reason- 
able explanation  of  the  secondary  nature  of  these  instances. 

The  importance  of  bacteria  in  the  etiology  of  ])eritonitis  is  well  recognized, 
and  the  search  for  bacteria  in  the  products  of  peritoneal   inflammation  shows 
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that  no  single  variety  is  alone  concerned  in  the  iiiflanunatory  process.  Not 
only  are  pyogenic  bacteria  fonnd  in  the  exudation,  but  the  presence  of  other 
varieties  also  has  repeatedly  been  shown.  The  colon  bacillus  has  been  found 
with  such  frequency,  especially  in  cases  of  intestinal  origin,  that  its  presence  in 
the  exudation  has  even  been  regarded  as  of  diagnostic  importance  in  determin- 
ing the  place  of  origin  of  the  j)eritonitis.  Plxperiments  on  animals,  especially 
those  of  Grawitz,  Orth,  and  Reichel,  suggest  that  the  presence  of  bacteria 
alone  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  peritonitis,  but  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  other  factors  is  necessary,  as  traumatism,  chemical  and  mechanical 
irritants,  pre-existing  disease  (ascites,  heart  disease,  fibrous  hepatitis),  which 
interfere  with  the  absorbiug  j)owers  of  the  peritoneum. 

A  distinction  may  thus  be  drawn  between  a  simple,  bland  peritonitis  and 
an  infectious,  bacterial,  septic  peritonitis.  The  former  may  be  caused  by 
trauma  alone,  the  outpoured  contents  of  a  ruptured  ovarian  cyst,  or  by  the 
twisting  of  the  pedicle  of  a  pedunculate  tumor,  as  a  cystoma  or  a  fibro-myoma. 

The  septic  variety,  on  the  contrary^  is  that  caused  by  the  association  of  bac- 
terial infection,  traumatic  or  chemical  irritation,  and  a  peritoneal  lesion.  The 
presence  of  solid  material  absorbed  with  difficulty,  as  faeces  and  blood-clots, 
favors  the  bacterial  influence.  Such  bacteria  may  be  admitted  directly  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  from  parts  covered  by  peritoneum  and  communicating 
Avith  the  surfaces  of  the  body,  as  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  and  the  digestive 
glands,  the  gen ito-uri nary  apparatus,  and  subcutaneous  abdominal  wall.  They 
may  enter  through  open-mouthed  Fallopian  tubes  or  obtain  passage  through  an 
adherent  diaphragm  from  the  pulmonary  surface.  It  is  probable  that  the  infect- 
ious bacteria  may  reach  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  more  or  less  remote  points 
through  the  circulating  blood  or  lymph.  The  occurrence  of  peritonitis  in 
diphtheria,  erysipelas,  acute  articular  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  may  be  thus  explained  in  the  absence  of  obvious,  immediate, 
exciting  causes. 

Since  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  usually  starts  from  a  pathological 
process  in  some  organ  of  the  abdomen,  and  becomes  extended  to  the  adjacent 
peritoneum,  and  thence  to  remote  parts  of  the  peritoneum,  it  is  important  to 
appreciate  the  local  causes  of  peritonitis.  Tiiese  are  found  oftenest  in  the 
alimentary  and  genital  tracts.  Wounds  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  from 
without  and  from  within,  perforating  ulcers  and  cancer,  typhoid  and 
dysenteric  ulcers,  perforating  appendicitis,  strangulated  and  invaginated 
intestine,  are  causes  to  be  fouud  in  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.  Puerperal, 
gonorrhoeal,  and  menstrual  infection  may  be  extended  to  the  peritoneum 
through  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  through  the  lymph-vessels.  The  gonor- 
rhoeal lymphadenitis  of  an  inguinal  lymph-gland  may  serve  as  the  starting 
point  of  a  general  peritonitis,  as  may  the  typhoid  necrosis  of  an  ileo-caecal 
lymph-gland.  Uterine  and  ovarian  tumors  are  a  frequent  cause  of  a  circum- 
scribed peritonitis,  and  the  latter  especially,  in  consequence  of  a  rupture  or 
twist,  may  cause  a  general  peritonitis.  Inflammation,  perforation,  and  rup- 
ture of  the  bladder  and  abscess  of  the  kidney  are  causes  proceeding  from  the 
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urinary  tract.  Injuries,  abscess,  and  echinococci  of  the  liver,  inflammation  of 
the  gall-bladder,  with  or  without  calculi,  and  inflammation  of  the  pancreas 
are  occasional  causes  of  peritonitis.  Infective  necrosis,  abscesses,  and  tumors 
of  the  spleen  are  also  to  be  included  among  the  local  causes.  A  suppurative 
pleurisy  or  pericarditis  may  become  extended  to  the  peritoneum  through  con- 
tinuous tissues,  as  may  an  erysipelas  of  the  abdominal  wall  or  an  infective  inflam- 
mation of  the  navel  in  the  new-born  child.  A  foetal  peritonitis  sometimes 
occurs,  attributed  to  syphilis,  and  Tolmatschew  reports  a  case  of  peritonitis  in 
a  child  three  days  old  from  a  softened  gumma  of  the  bowel. 

The  local  cause  of  a  peritonitis  in  measles,  small-pox,  and  intermittent 
fever  may  escape  recognition,  while  an  infectious  necrosis  of  the  spleen  in 
typhoid  or  relapsing  fever  and  a  slough  of  the  intestine  in  purpura  may 
account  for  the  peritonitis  which  sometimes  occurs  in  these  diseases. 

A  peritonitis  may  arise  as  a  complication  of  nephritis,  and  its  occurrence  in 
scarlet  fever  is  sometimes  attributed  to  a  concurrent  nephritis,  although  it  is 
becoming  more  probable  that  a  concurrent  acute  nephritis  and  peritonitis  may 
result  from  the  same  infectious  cause. 

Peritonitis  in  acute  articular  rheumatism  may  be  the  result  of  an  infectious 
embolic  necrosis  in  some  structure  covered  with  peritoneum,  the  latter  being 
involved,  or  the  peritonitis  may  be  regarded  as  metastatic  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  arthritis  or  pericariditis  is  to  be  regarded  as  metastatic. 

Apart  from  injuries  and  operations,  the  most  frequent  local  causes  of  peri- 
tonitis are  to  be  found  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  the  female  genitals,  and 
the  gall-bladder. 

The  following  table  is  prepared  to  show  in  brief  the  conspicuous  causes  of 
peritonitis  : 

Traumatism. 

Falls,  blows,  wounds,  or  operations,  especially  tapping,  laparotomy,  lithot- 
rity,  and  litholapaxy,  gynaecological  and  obstetrical  explorations  and  operations. 

Pathological  Processes  in  the 

Gastritis,  corrosive  and  phlegmonous. 

Corrosive  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum. 

Typhoid,  tubercular,  and  dysenteric  ulcers. 

Appendicitis. 

Acute     intestinal     obstruction    (strangulation, 

invagination). 
Cancer  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
^  Perforation  from  foreign  bodies. 

'"  Abscess 

Fibrous  hepatitis  ^  ,,     ,. 

^  ^  >  of  the  liver. 

Cancer 

Echinococcus  I 

Inflammation,  (  calculous  and  \  of    the    gall- 

^  Perforation,     \      cancerous,     j      bladder. 


Gastro-intestinal  canal 


Biliary  tract 
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Pancreas 


Spleen 


Genito-urinary  apparatus 


Vascular  apparatus 


Contiguous  parts 


Tnflaniniation. 
Abscess. 
Cyst. 
Cancer. 

Abscess. 

Necrosis  (typhoid,  relapsing  fever,  and  pygemia). 

Cancer. 

Inflammation  of  uterus,  tubes,  and 

ovaries  (puerperal,  gonorrhceal). 
Infectious  menstrual  fluid   from  the 

tubes, 
Tumors  of  uterus  and  ovaries  (twisted  )■  genital. 

pedicle  and  ruptured  cysts), 
Gonorrhoeal  lymphadenitis. 
Ectopic  gestation, 
Hsematomata  and  hsematosalpinx. 
Cysts,  ^ 

Cancer  of  bladder,      V  urinary. 
Cancer  of  kidney,      J 

Aneurism  of  aorta. 

Dilated  and  ruptured  lymphatics  and  lacteals. 

Extension  of  suppurative  pleurisy  and   peri- 
carditis. 
Tuberculosis  of  spine  and  pelvic  bones. 
Erysipelas  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 
Gangrene  of  the  navel. 


Infectious  Diseases. 

Measles,  scarlatina,  variola,  intermittent  fever,  acute  rheumatism,  tubercu- 
losis, hfemorrhagic  purpura,  scurvy,  nephritis,  congenital  syphilis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  early  stages  of  acute  peritonitis  the  subperito- 
neal blood-vessels  are  injected  and  minute  haemorrhages  are  seen.  The  peri- 
toneum becomes  opaque,  its  surface  velvety  and  lustreless.  Soft,  yellow, 
fibrinous  membranes  adhere  to  the  surface  or  unite  opposed  surfaces.  These 
adhesions  may  resemble  the  threads  of  a  spider's  web  or  may  form  thick, 
curdy  masses.  A  liquid  exudation  soon  makes  its  appearance  in  the  dependent 
portions  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  may  vary  in  quantity  from  a  few  ounces 
to  several  quarts.  It  is  more  thin,  yellow,  and  transparent  (serous),  or  thicker 
and  more  o])aque  (purulent),  or  red  from  the  presence  of  red  blood-corpuscles 
.(hsemorrhagic). 
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The  hsemorrhagic  exudation  occurs  rather  in  tubercular  or  cancerous  peri- 
tonitis or  in  cases  of  scurvy. 

When  the  peritonitis  is  the  result  of  the  perforation  of  the  digestive  canal, 
the  exudation  is  thin,  opaque,  greenish-gray,  of  an  extremely  offensive  odor. 
A  faecal  odor  may  also  be  present  in  the  purulent  exudation  which  has  remained 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  large  intestine,  although  there  be  no  perfora- 
tion of  the  bowel.  Gas  also  is  present  in  the  superjacent  parts  when  the  peri- 
tonitis is  the  result  of  a  perforation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal. 

At  the  outset  of  most  cases  of  peritonitis  the  alterations  are  circumscribed 
in  accordance  with  the  local  origin,  and  may  remain  so  throughout.  As  the 
inflammation  extends  the  peritonitis  tends  to  become  general.  Even  in  gen- 
eral peritonitis  the  exudation  gravitates  toward  the  dependent  parts,  as  the  pel- 
vis and  loins,  or  lies  between  intestinal  coils  and  remains  fixed  by  the  adhesions. 
In  either  general  or  circumscribed  peritonitis  the  stomach  and  intestines  become 
distended,  sometimes  enormously,  with  gas;  their  walls  become  cedematous  and 
friable ;  the  peritoneum  is  readily  torn  and  is  easily  stripped  from  the  muscular 
coat. 

Symptomatolog-y. — The  symptom  usually  announcing  the  onset  of  an 
acute  peritonitis  is  pain.  This  may  be  preceded  by  a  chill,  but  is  generally 
sudden  and  unexpected,  especially  in  peritonitis  from  perforation,  when  it  may 
be  associated  with  a  tearing  sensation.  It  is  apt  to  be  intense,  and  is  piercing, 
cutting,  or  griping,  and  becomes  aggravated  on  motion  of  the  patient,  even 
from  breathing,  coughing,  or  vomiting.  It  is  excited  by  peristalsis  of  the 
bowels,  and  is  then  often  associated  with  the  sound  of  moving  air  or  liquid.- 
The  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  often  with  the  knees  elevated,  and  dreads  any 
physical  examination  through  fear  of  an  exacerbation  of  the  pain,  which  may 
temporarily  diminish.  In  rare  cases  the  pain  maybe  slight  and  cause  no  com- 
plaint. It  is  most  severe  in  cases  of  peritonitis  from  perforation,  and  least 
intense  in  puerperal  cases.  It  diminishes  with  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
especially  with  the  appearance  of  the  exudation. 

It  is  frequently  localized  at  the  outset,  and  such  localization  is  important 
in  the  usual  secondary  peritonitis,  as  directing  attention  to  the  seat  and  nature 
of  the  disease  to  which  the  peritonitis  owes  its  origin.  It  is  often  referred  to 
a  point  remote  from  its  place  of  origin,  usually  to  the  vicinity  of  the  navel, 
but  its  actual  place  of  origin  is  often  determined  by  the  complaint  of  tender- 
ness, often  extreme,  on  palpation  and  on  vaginal  or  rectal  examination.  Both 
pain  and  tenderness  tend  to  spread  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  as  the  origin- 
ally local  peritonitis  tends  to  become  general,  being  most  severe  along  the  line 
of  advance. 

Vomiting  usually  takes  place  soon  after  the  pain  is  felt,  although  it  may  be 
the  first  symptom.  It  is  apt  to  persist  throughout  the  disease.  At  first  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  expelled ;  then  a  bile-stained  fluid  is  ejected  ;  and 
finally  the  so-called  fsecal  vomit  is  likely  to  appear.  The  last  is  the  homog- 
eneous yellow,  offensive  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  which  enter  the  stomach 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  through  an  incompetent  pylorus.     The  vomit- 
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\\m  is  readily  excited  by  the  entrance  into  the  stomach  of  food  or  drink,  even 
in  small  qnantity,  or  by  enemata.  A  sensation  of  nansea  is  likely  to  be  con- 
stant, and  is  associated  with    more  or  less  belching. 

When  the  peritonitis  affects  the  npper  jiart  of  the  abdomen,  especially  the 
snrface  of  the  diaphragm,  hiccongh  may  be  obstinate,  and,  if  it  occur  early, 
may  prove  most  distressing  as  an   aggravating  cause  of  pain. 

Abdominal  distension  is  the  next  important  early  symptom  of  acute  perito- 
nitis, and  may  be  present  within  a  few  hours  after  the  inci})icnt  })ain,  imme- 
diately following  which  the  abdominal  muscles  near  the  seat  of  the  pain  are 
firmly  contracted,  and  the  abdominal  wall  even  retracted.  The  distension 
results  from  the  gaseous  formation  and  accumulation  within  the  bowels,  the 
result  of  a  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  It 
increases  with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  is  the  more  extreme  the  thinner, 
weaker,  and  more  Haccid  the  abdominal  muscles.  It  is  consequently  likely  to 
be  greatest  in  puerperal  peritonitis.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  less  well  marked  in 
men  witli  powerful  muscles.  The  distension  may  become  so  great  that  the 
abdomen  becomes  dome-shaped,  projecting  above  the  thorax.  The  overlying 
skin  is  then  smooth  and  shining,  and  the  outlines  of  the  distended  coils  may  be 
seen.  The  diaphragm  is  forced  upward,  perhaps  as  high  as  the  third  rib.  The 
apex  of  the  heart  is  displaced  upward  and  outward,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
fourth  intercostal  space,  while  the  upper  border  of  cardiac  dulness  may  be 
found  at  the  third  rib.  The  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs  also  are  pushed  upward 
and  backward,  and  maybe  prevented  from  expanding.  The  liver  too  is  forced 
upward,  and  so  rotated  on  its  transverse  axis  that  the  npper  border  of  hepatic 
dulness  is  not  only  as  high  as  the  third  rib,  but  its  area  is  considerably  dimin- 
ished, and  may  even  be  wholly  lost.  As  the  peritonitis  progresses  the  gaseous 
distension  may  diminish,  and  be  replaced  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  fluid  exu- 
dation, which  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  pelvis  and  flanks. 

The  mental  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  outset  is  one  of  suffering  and 
anxietv.  The  intelligence  often  remains  unaffected  till  death,  which  often  takes 
place  without  warning  or  may  be  preceded  by  mild  delirium  or  by  stupor. 

In  peritonitis  from  perforation  into  the  normal  peritoneal  cavity  symp- 
toms of  collapse  quickly  follow  the  initial  pain.  The  eyes  become  sunken, 
the  nose  pinched,  tlie  face  and  extremities  cold,  the  voice  husky,  and  the  pulse 
rapid  and  feeble,  perhaps  not  to  be  counted.  These  symptoms  may  also  occur, 
although  later  and  more  gradually,  in  peritonitis  without  perforation  or  when, 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  peritonitis  is  limited  by  adhesions. 

The  pulse  early  becomes  rapid,  small,  and  weak.  While  the  peritonitis  is 
circumscribed  it  may  remain  near  100  beats  in  the  minute,  but  as  the  perito- 
nitis becomes  general  it  rises  to  130  or  140,  and   may  become  imperceptible. 

The  respiration  is  rapid  and  superficial,  30  to  40  a  minute.  It  is  made 
difficult  by  the  ascent  of  the  diaphragm,  the  compression  of  the  lower  lobes 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  soon  painful  from 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  of  the  inflamed  peritoneum  covering  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 
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The  temperature  has  no  constant  range.  It  is  usually  to  be  found  between 
100°  and  103°  F.,  but  may  be  lower  in  serious  eases,  even  subnormal  in  col- 
lapse, and  in  rare  instances  shortly  before  death  a  temperature  of  110°  F.  or 
more  may  occur.  There  may  be  slight  daily  variations,  or  the  evening  tem- 
perature may  be  two  or  three  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  morning. 

The  touffue  at  the  outset  is  moist  and  covered  with  a  thin  white  coat. 
Later  it  becomes  dry  and  the  surface  brown  and  cracked. 

There  is  no  appetite,  and  food  is  often  quickly  regurgitated,  either  in  small 
quantity  or  after  a  lapse  of  hours  in  large  amounts  and  apparently  undigested. 

The  bowels  are  usually  constipated  from  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat, 
although  the  paralysis,  as  suggested  by  Bauer,  is  not  universal,  since  the  pres- 
ence of  fecaloid  vomiting  indicates  the  existence  of  peristalsis  in  the  small 
intestine.  Loose  dejections  may  be  present  in  the  early  stages  of  peritonitis 
from  peritoneal  irritation,  and  diarrhcea  may  occur  in  the  later  stages  from 
associated  enteritis.     In  puerperal  cases  frequent  loose  dejections  are  the  rule. 

Micturition  is  likely  to  be  frequent  and  painful,  with  a  scanty  flow  of  urine 
when  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bladder  is  involved  in  the  inflammation.  Later, 
retention,  requiring  the  use  of  a  catheter,  may  occur  from  paresis  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  bladder  and  from  the  use  of  opium.  The  quantity  of  urine 
is  diminished.  This  secretion  is  dark-colored,  strongly  acid,  and  of  high  specific 
gravity.  A  trace  of  albumin  is  frequent.  Indican  is  present  in  large  quan- 
tity, and  may  be  shown  by  Jaife's  method  :  Equal  parts  of  urine  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  to  be  shaken  with  two  or  three  drops  of  fresh  concentrated 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  The  mixture  becomes  of  a  dark-blue,  even 
bluish-black,  color. 

On  palpation  of  the  abdomen  at  the  beginning  of  peritonitis  the  walls  are 
tense  and  resistant ;  as  the  abdomen  becomes  distended  the  tension  persists,  but 
the  resistance  diminishes.  With  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  a 
friction  is  sometimes  to  be  felt. .  More  frequently  a  fluid  exudation  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  transmission  of  a  wave  of  fluctuation,  especially  at  the 
dependent  portions  of  the  abdomen.  That  fluctuation  may  exist,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  present  and  the  abdominal 
tension  slight.  Fluctuation  may  be  simulated  in  the  absence  of  any  consid- 
erable quantity  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  if  the  intestines  are  distended 
with  liquid  or  if  there  be  abundant  fat-tissue  or  fluid  in  the  abdominal  wall. 

Percussion  of  the  distended  abdomen  gives  a  clear  tympanitic  sound  in 
those  parts  where  the  distension  is  due  to  gas  in  the  intestines.  Considerable 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  replacing  of  the  area  of  hepatic  dulness 
by  a  tympanitic  sound  as  evidence  of  a  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine. This  sign  is  of  but  little  weight,  since  it  may  be  produced  by  the  inter- 
position of  intestine  between  the  liver  and  the  abdominal  wall,  and  by  the 
displacement  and  rotation  upward  and  backward  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
liver  in  extreme  gaseous  distension.  If  the  liver  be  attached  to  the  abdominal 
wall  by  old  adhesions,  gas  cannot  enter  between  the  diaphragm  and  liver.  It 
is  also  important  in  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  disappearance  of  liver 
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duincss  to  know  the  position  of  the  intestines  in  the  patient  dnring  health.  As 
the  peritoneal  exudation  becomes  fluid  or  the  intestines  become  distended  with 
liquid  contents,  the  percussion-note  becomes  dull  or  flat,  usually  in  the  depend- 
ent portions  of  the  abdomen.  If  the  dull  or  flat  sound  be  due  to  free  fluid, 
the  line  of  duluess  changes  with  the  position  of  the  body.  If  tlie  fluid  be 
encapsulated  by  adhesions,  the  dull  region  remains  fixed.  Absent  dulncss  does 
not  indicate  failing  exudation,  since  the  latter  may  be  separated  from  the 
abdominal  wall  by  overlying  intestine  with  gaseous  contents. 

On  auscultation  of  the  abdomen  a  loud  gurgling  is  to  be  heard  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestines  are  moved.  A  friction  sound  may  also  be  heard  at 
times,  from  the  rubbing  against  each  other  of  the  inflamed  peritoneal  surfaces. 
This  rubbing  may  be  synchronous  with  the  respiratory  movements  or  may 
result  from  intestinal  peristalsis. 

The  course  of  acute  general  peritonitis  is  usually  rapid  and  unfavorable. 
Death  generally  takes  place  during  the  first  week  or  in  the  early  half  of  the 
second  week.  If  the  patient  survive  to  the  end  of  this  time,  the  disease 
tends  to  become  chronic.  Chronic  peritonitis  may  result  fatally  in  the  course 
of  weeks  or  months  by  a  progressing  wasting  and  exhaustion.  The  results 
of  chronic  peritonitis  may  remain  indefinitely  as  thickened  fibrous  patches 
and  plates,  with  associated  atrophy  of  the  spleen  or  liver.  Stricture  of  the 
intestine  with  symptoms  of  chronic  obstruction  may  result  from  the  thickened 
peritoneum.  Bands  and  cords  may  remain  as  permanent  fibrous  adhesions, 
which  may  impair  the  movement  of  the  intestines  or  produce  acute  strangula- 
tion. Such  adhesions  between  the  uterus,  tubes,  and  ovaries  may  cause  sterility 
or  ectopic  gestation,  and  interfere  with  intra-uterine  gestation  and  childbirth. 
These  adhesions,  and  especially  those  around  the  appendix  and  gall-bladder, 
may  favor  recurrent  attacks  of  localized  peritonitis. 

Diagnosis. — As  a  rule,  the  diagnosis  of  peritonitis  is  easily  made.  The 
presence  of  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  tympany,  and  fever  gives  a  grouping 
of  symptoms  which  need  merely  the  evidence  of  the  exudation  to  be  regarded 
as  characteristic.  Difficulties  are  likely  to  arise  only  in  the  earliest  stage, 
when  sudden  and  nnexpected  pain  and  vomiting  are  the  only  striking  symp- 
toms. These  may  be  due  to  the  various  forms  of  colic,  gastric,  intestinal, 
renal,  biliary,  and  uterine.  Gastro-intestinal  colic  frequently  has  a  well- 
defined  cause,  and  is  often  relieved  by  pressure.  Renal  colic  is  limited  to 
the  urinary  tract,  and  is  likely  to  be  associated  with  gravel,  calculi,  or  blood 
in  the  urine.  Biliary  colic  is  seated  near  the  gall-bladder,  which  is  often  to 
be  felt.  Jaundice  may  accompany  the  pain  or  gall-stones  may  be  found  in 
the  faeces.  Uterine  colic  is  associated  with  menstruation,  pregnancy,  or  a 
tumor,  and  the  pain  is  more  intermittent  than  in  peritonitis.  The  pain  of 
acute  intestinal  obstruction  may  closely  simulate  that  of  acute  peritonitis. 
The  former  is  to  be  excluded  rather  by  the  presence  of  a  probable  cause  of 
peritonitis.  In  obstruction  of  the  large  intestine  there  is  no  excess  of  indican 
in  the  urine,  as  occurs  in  acute  diffuse  peritonitis. 

In  rare  cases  pain  may  be  absent,  and  the  diagnosis  will  then  more  especially 
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depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  exudation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
pregnant  uterus,  an  ovarian  tumor,  an  eehinococcus  cyst,  and  a  full  bladder 
have  each   been  mistaken  for  a  peritonitic  exudation. 

For  therapeutic  purposes  it  is  most  important  to  diagnosticate  the  cause  of 
the  peritonitis,  and  to  decide  whether  the  inflammation  be  circumscribed  or 
spreading.  The  cause  of  a  peritonitis  is  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  individual  case,  a  determination  of  the  seat  of  original 
tenderness,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  peritonitis. 

The  spreading  of  the  peritonitis  is  indicated  by  the  extension  of  the  pain 
and  tenderness,  the  advance  of  the  exudation,  and  is  often  to  be  determined 
only  by  vaginal  or  rectal  examination.  Additional  evidence  is  furnished  by 
the  persistence  or  increase  of  the  vomiting,  tympany,  and  symptoms  of 
collapse. 

Prognosis. — Acute  general  peritonitis  is  always  extremely  grave,  and  its 
result  depends  essentially  upon  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  the  quality  of 
the  exudation,  and  the  associated  disease. 

Peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  stomach  and  free  portion  of  the  intestine 
into  the  normal  peritoneal  cavity  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  Puerperal  peri- 
tonitis and  that  following  instrumental  abortion  are  not  infrequently  fatal, 
especially  when  the  exudation  is  abundant  and  rather  purulent  than  serous  or 
fibrinous.  Circumscribed  varieties  of  peritonitis  always  offer  a  more  favorable 
prognosis  than  the  diff'use  forms,  and  may  recover  under  medical  treatment, 
while  a  spreading  peritonitis  may  demand  the  most  radical  surgical  measures. 
The  cessation  of  vomiting  and  the  return  of  defecation  are  favorable  signs  in 
the  prognosis  of  the  individual  case. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of  peritonitis  is  to 
relieve  pain.  The  measures  employed  for  this  purpose  are  often  of  service  in 
circumscribing  the  inflammation,  thus  rendering  the  prognosis  more  favor- 
able. These  measures  consist  in  opium  internally  and  heat  or  cold  externally. 
The  dose  of  opium  taken  into  the  mouth  of  an  adult  should  be  1  grain  in  pill 
or  15  drops  of  laudanum,  or  the  same  quantity  of  the  deodorized  tincture  of 
opium.  It  should  be  repeated  every  hour  until  the  pain  is  relieved  or  toxic 
symptoms  are  manifested.  These  symptoms  are  contracted  pupils,  slow  respir- 
ation, and  stupor.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  opium  is  not  given 
to  cure  the  peritonitis,  but  to  relieve  the  pain  ;  that  the  pain  usually  becomes 
lessened  without  drugs  as  the  exudation  becomes  more  abundant  ;  and  that  the 
opium  is  absorbed  but  slowly  in  peritonitis.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  a 
patient  with  peritonitis  tolerates  more  opium  than  one  not  suffering  from  this 
disease.  This  tolerance,  however,  only  applies  to  opium  or  its  preparations 
taken  by  the  mouth.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine  act  with  great 
rapidity,  and  their  eff'ect  prevails  for  several  hours  after  their  administration. 
It  is  therefore  unwise  to  continue  the  frequent  use  of  opium  by  the  stomach 
in  increasing  doses  until  stupor  ajipears,  as  a  large  (piantity  of  unabsorbed 
opium  may  then  be  present  in  the  stomach  or  intestine.  When  the  pain  is 
relieved   the  dose  of  opium   should  be  continued  only  at  such  intervals  as 
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will  ensure  freedom  from  ])ain.  Tf  in  consequence  of  persistent  vomiting  the 
opiate  be  not  retained  in  the  stomach,  subcutaneous  injection  of  one-fourth- 
grain  doses  of  mor|)hine,  or  opiated  or  morphinatcd  rectal  suppositories, 
should  be  used. 

Heat  is  usually  preferred  to  cold  as  a  local  application  by  the  patient.  It 
may  be  applied  as  flaxseed  poultices,  not  too  large  and  not  so  thick  as  to  be 
burdensome.  In  case  of  associated  meteorism  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  equal 
parts  of  sweet  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  smeared  over  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  poultice  before  it  is  placed  on  the  abdomen.  If  the  poultice  be 
uncomfortable  on  account  of  its  weight,  tur})entine  stupes  may  be  used  in  its 
place.  Both  poultices  and  stupes  are  to  be  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  some 
other  non-conductor  of  heat  and  moisture  :  a  folded  newspaper  even  may  thus 
serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Heat  may  also  be  apj)lied  in  a  rubber  bag  filled  with  hot  water.  The 
latter  method  is  useful  chiefly  in  cases  of  circumscribed  peritonitis  in  the 
flanks  or  subthoracic  regions,  where  the  weight  of  the  bag  and  its  contents  are 
not  inconvenient.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  heat,  however  applied,  should 
not  be  so  extreme  as  to  burn  the  skin. 

Cold  will  sometimes  prove  more  agreeable  than  heat.  It  is  most  conve- 
niently applied  to  the  abdomen  as  ice  broken  into  small  bits  and  placed  in  a 
rubber  bag,  or  mixed  with  linseed  meal,  forming  an  ice-poultice.  In  the  latter 
case,  or  where  cracked  ice  is  wrapped  in  a  folded  cloth,  care  should  be  taken  to 
collect  the  water  resulting  from  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  some  suitable  absorb- 
ent, as  a  woollen  or  cotton  cloth. 

Vomiting  may  be  relieved  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine,  aided 
by  pellets  of  ice  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  by  teaspoonful  doses  of  hot  water 
or  coffee,  or  by  denying  all  food  anddrinks.  Even  if  no  considerable  quantity 
of  liquid  be  swallowed,  vomiting  may  persist,  the  intestinal  contents  being 
forced  into  the  stomach  through  an  insufficient  pylorus  by  the  pressure  of  the 
tympanitic  intestines  or  by  a  reversed  current  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
the  wall  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowel,  forcing  the  intestinal  contents 
against  a  lower  segment  obstructed  by  paralysis  or  compression.  Kussmaul 
claims  great  relief  in  such  cases  by  siphonage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
through  an  elastic  tube. 

Hiccough  may  also  be  relieved  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine  and 
by  the  internal  administration  of  ice.  If  it  prove  unusually  distressing  and 
enfeebling,  occasional  whiffs  of  ether  or  chloroform  may  diminish  its  intensity. 
Five  to  ten  grains  of  phenacetin  or  of  antifebrin  have  proved  efficient  in  con- 
trolling this  symptom. 

Meteorism  may  prove  one  of  the  most  obstinate  symptoms,  especially  when 
unrelieved  by  external  applications  of  turpentine.  Lavage  of  the  stomach 
may  relieve  the  distension  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and  rectal 
injections  of  tepid  or  cold  water  may  empty  a  distended  colon.  The  interme- 
diate portion  of  the  bowel  will  be  relieved  but  little  by  either  of  these  methods. 
The  passage  of  a  soft  catheter  or  tube  into  the  rectum  will  frequently  favor  the 
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expulsion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  gas.  In  extreme  cases,  however,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  frequent  punctures  of  the  distended  bowel  with  a  small  holh^w 
needle.  The  danger  of  extravasation  or  the  escape  of  gas  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  when  this  measure  is  employed  is  comparatively  slight. 

Constipation  which  is  unrelieved  by  rectal  enemata  should  be  left  untreated, 
except  early  in  those  cases  of  peritonitis  of  puerperal  or  operative  origin  where 
intestinal  causes  may  be  excluded.  The  use  of  laxatives  or  cathartics  in  peri- 
tonitis of  intestinal  origin  where  perforation  or  mechanical  obstruction  exists 
has  frequently  been  immediately  followed  by  a  rapidly  fatal  result. 

The  diet  in  peritonitis  should  be  of  the  blandest  sort.  The  patient  often 
rebels  at  the  thought  of  food,  since  his  experience  soon  teaches  him  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  retained.  It  should  consist  mainly  of  milk,  either  hot  or 
cold,  peptonized  or  diluted  with  lime-water.  Aerated  saline  waters,  as  Seltzer, 
Apollinaris,  Vichy,  or  carbonic-acid  water,  may  be  used  instead  of  lime-water, 
although  they  are  often  objected  to  from  the  presence  of  the  gas.  Some  patients 
prefer  them  as  fresh  as  possible,  while  others  object  to  swallowing  them  unless 
the  gas  has  first  been  allowed  to  escape. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  are  demanded  in  the  later  stages  of  peritonitis,  and 
may  be  given  as  spirit,  dry  champagne,  or  sherry,  diluted  with  water  or  milk 
as  the  patient  may  prefer. 

Of  late  years  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  use  of  saline  laxatives  in 
acute  peritonitis,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  experience  of  Tait  in  the 
treatment  of  peritonitis  following  surgical  operations.  This  surgeon  thinks 
opium  harmful  in  such  cases,  and  advocates  the  early  use  of  saline  cathartics 
in  hot  water,  rather  to  avert  than  to  cure  peritonitis.  Seltzer  (Phila.  Med. 
News,  1891,  Iviii.  26)  states  that  this  treatment  was  recommended  by  Aber- 
nethy  in  1830  when  threatening  peritonitic  symptoms  followed  the  operation 
for  adherent  omental  hernia. 

The  use  of  salines  has  also  been  advocated  for  many  years  in  the  treatment 
of  puerperal  peritonitis,  having  been  introduced  by  Seyfurt.  It  was  based 
upon  the  observation  that  in  these  cases  the  onset  of  a  profuse  diarrhoea  was 
followed  by  a  diminution  of  pain,  tympany,  and  fever.  Even  in  the  operative 
cases,  however,  it  is  recognized  that  the  saline  treatment,  to  be  of  value,  must 
be  employed  early,  before  there  is  much  abdominal  distension  or  excessive 
vomiting,  while  in  severe  cases  of  acute  puerperal  septicasmia  diarrhoea  is  caused 
with  difficulty,  and,  if  produced,  is  of  but  little  benefit.  In  suitable  cases  of 
beginning  peritonitis  of  non-intestinal  origin  the  published  evidence  warrants 
a  trial  of  the  saline  treatment.  The  administration  of  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom 
salts  or  a  Seidlitz  powder  every  two  hours  until  the  bowels  are  moved  may  be 
tried.     If  no  relief  follow,  the  treatment  witli  opium  should  be  resorted  to. 

The  measures  above  recommended  relate  simply  to  the  medical  treatment 
of  acute  peritonitis,  and  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  when  there  is  hope  that  the  peritonitis  may  become  circumscribed. 

In  all  cases  of  spreading  peritonitis  with  urgent  symptoms,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause — which  is  often  not  to  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty — 
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snrijical  treatment  is  that  which  offers  the  most  hope  The  efforts  at  circura- 
seribing  the  peritonitis  are  frequently  to  be  regarded  as  leading  to  an  eventual 
suro-ieal  operation,  which  oHcrs  a  more  favorable  outlook  the  more  the  inflam- 
mation is  limited  to  the  part  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  exposed  by  the  surgeon's 

knife. 

Chronic  Peritonitis. 

Like  acute  iuflaniination  of  the  peritoneum,  the  chronic  variety  may  be 
both  circumscribed  and  diffuse.  Either  of  the  latter  varieties  may  be  the  result 
of  the  acute  form  or  they  may  be  latent  from  the  outset.  In  the  former 
instance  it  is  manifested  rather  by  a  ])rotracted  convalescence  from  acute  peri- 
tonitis than  by  any  marked  characteristic  signs.  The  symptoms  of  the  acute 
stage  gradually  diminish  in  severity  nntil  more  or  less  complete  recovery  takes 
place.  This  recovery  is  more  complete  in  the  case  of  the  circumscribed  than 
in  that  of  the  diffuse  variety.  Even  in  the  former  instance  the  absence  of 
complete  recovery  may  be  indicated  by  localized  pain  associated  with  disturbance 
of  function  of  the  organ  whose  peritoneal  covering  is  conspicuously  affected. 
Chronic  constipation,  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  disturbances  of  menstru- 
ation, malpositions  of  the  uterus,  distention  of  the  gall-bladder,  with  occasional 
attacks  of  jaundice,  may  all  give  evidence  of  the  results  of  a  previous  attack 
of  acute  peritonitis. 

A  latent  attack  of  chronic  circumscribed  peritonitis  is  rather  discovered 
after  the  death  of  the  individual,  when  fibrous  adhesions,  patches,  and  plates 
may  be  found  between  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  abdominal  viscera  and  the 
neighboring  peritoneum.  Thus  the  liver  may  be  united  to  the  diaphragm, 
the  gall-bladder  to  the  omentum,  the  spleen  to  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
wall.  The  omentum  may  be  found  attached  to  the  pelvic  viscera  or  to  the 
peritoneum  of  the  pelvic  Avail.  The  uterus,  ovaries,  and  tubes  may  be  united 
together  and  to  the  broad  ligament.  Loops  of  intestine  may  be  adherent  to 
each  other  or  to  the  peritoneum  covering  the  pelvic  organs  and  abdominal  wall. 
The  vermiform  appendix  may  be  buried  in  fibrous  tissue  or  be  displaced  above, 
below,  to  one  side,  and  be  firmly  attached  to  the  adjacent  peritoneum. 

In  chronic  diffuse  peritonitis  directly  continued  from  the  acute  attack  the 
absorption  of  the  exudation  is  protracted  :  not  only  are  fibrous  adhesions, 
often  of  extreme  density,  present  in  various  parts  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
but  semi-fluid  or  partly  inspissated,  even  calcified,  exudations  may  also  be 
found  encapsulated  between  opposed  peritoneal  surfaces.  Such  exudations  may 
escape  through  perforations  into  the  intestine,  bladder,  or  abdominal  wall,  or 
mav  serve  as  a  centre  from  which  a  recurrent  attack  of  acute  peritonitis 
proceeds. 

Of  late  vears  especial  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  recognition  of  cases 
of  chronic  diffuse  peritonitis  with  profuse  liquid  exudation  which  have  hitherto 
been  confounded  with  ascites  or  with  tuberculous,  cancerous,  or  sarcomatous 
peritonitis.  Galvagni,  Rehn,  Bauer,  Henoch,  Vierordt,  and  Leyden  have 
published  more  or  less  extensive  communications  on  the  subject,  and  substanti- 
ally agree  in  their  observations. 
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Etiology. — The  causation  of  this  affection  is  exceedingly  obscure.  Tran*- 
ma,  exposure  to  cold,  profuse  and  protracted  diarrhoea,  measles,  typhoid  fever, 
syphilis,  infection  from  a  vnlvo-vagiual  catarrh,  have  been  mentioned  as  excit- 
ing or  predisposing  causes,  but  a  more  intimate  relation  than  that  of  sequence 
has  hardly  been   established. 

This  variety  of  chronic,  idiopathic,  or  essential  peritonitis  usually  attacks 
girls  after  the  age  of  three  years,  and  has  been  frequently  noticed  to  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  puberty.  It  is  not  unlikely,  as  suggested  by  Henoch,  that 
many  of  the  cases  of  supposed  peritoneal  tuberculosis  in  the  adult,  especially  those 
with  abundant  liquid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  may  belong  in  this  category. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  may  appear  in  excellent  health,  showing  no  loss 
of  flesh,  strength,  or  color  even  in  the  presence  of  extreme  abdominal  enlarge- 
ment, which  is  the  first  constant,  characteristic  symptom.  In  other  instances 
there  may  be  loss  of  appetite,  pallor,  and  progressive  emaciation.  There  is 
little  or  no  fever,  pain,  or  tenderness. 

The  abdominal  enlargement  increases  often  to  an  extreme  degree,  usually 
slowly,  in  the  course  of  mouths,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
There  may  be^^occasional  variations  in  the  degree  of  enlargement  in  the  same 
case,  the  abdomen  being  now  smaller  and  again  larger,  without  any  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  indicates  the  presence  of  free 
fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Such  fluid  is  either  serous,  sero-fibrinous, 
or  sero-purulent.  It  is  richly  albuminous,  thus  resembling  rather  an  exuda- 
tion than  an  eff'usion.  In  the  course  of  months  the  fluid  may  become  absorbed 
in  connection  with  continued  diarrhoea  or  marked  diuresis.  Palpation  of  the 
abdomen  may  then  reveal  dense,  rounded  masses  in  the  abdomen,  callous 
thickenings  of  the  peritoneum  covering  the  intestines,  omentum,  or  mesentery. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  a  case  reported  by  Hirschberg,  which  proved  fatal 
from  intercurrent  disease,  the  peritoneum  was  found  to  be  unaltered  except  over 
a  portion  of  the  colon,  where  it  formed  an  irregular  thickening  without  asso- 
ciated constriction  of  the  bowels.  In  another  lately  reported  by  Henoch 
laparotomy  was  performed,  and  the  peritoneum  was  found  studded  with  small 
nodules  presenting  the  gross  characteristics  of  tubercle.  The  microscopic 
examination  showed  neither  giant-cells  nor  tubercle-bacilli,  merely  fibrous 
and  granulation  tissue. 

Diagnosis. — Since  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  affection  is  disten- 
tion of  the  abdominal  cavity  with  fluid,  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
ascites  and  peritoneal  tuberculosis.  The  former  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of 
jaundice,  clay-colored  stools,  continued  gastro-enteric  disturbances,  itching 
skin,  and  hfemorrhages. 

Peritoneal  tuberculosis  may  be  more  closely  simulated,  and  at  times  to  be 
ruled  out  with  difficulty.  There  is  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere  in 
the  patient  or  the  family.  The  emaciation  is  less  constant,  fever,  tenderness, 
and  pain  are  often  absent,  and  the  progress  of  the  abdominal  swelling  is  unat- 
tended with  the  frequent  signs  of  progressing  weakness.     The  advance  of 
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peritoneal  tuberculosis  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  this  variety  of  chronic 
peritonitis. 

Prog-nosis. — The  prognosis  is  favorable,  though  months  may  elapse  before 
the  abdominal  swelling  disappears. 

Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  consists  essentially  in  nourishing, 
easily  digested  food  ;  tonics,  as  iron,  quinine,  arsenic,  saline  laxatives  in  case 
of  consti})ation,  and  diuretics.  But  little  relief  is  likely  to  result  from  local 
measures  designed  to  remove  the  fluid,  as  blisters  or  iodine.  Vierordt  claims 
that  benefit  was  derived  from  frictions  of  the  abdomen  with  gray  ointment, 
which  prtxluced  a  marked  diuretic  action. 

Puncture  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  the  most  rational  form  of  local  treat- 
ment, and  has  proven  successful  in  certain  instances.  The  fluid  may  reaccum- 
ulate  and  repeated  })unctures  become  necessary.  In  a  case  reported  by  Henoch 
more  than  double  the  quantity  was  drawn  at  the  third  puncture  than  at  the 
first.  The  abdomen  rapidly  refilled,  laparotomy  was  performed,  and  recovery 
soon  followed. 

Brief  allusion  may  be  made  to  two  rare  varieties  of  chronic  peritonitis  of 
more  anatomical  than  clinical  interest.  The  first  is  that  descnbed  by  Fried- 
reich as  chronic  hsemorrhagic  peritonitis.  It  followed  repeated  punctures  for 
ascites.  The  visceral  and  parietal  peritoneum  was  covered  with  a  thick, 
granulated,  adherent  membrane;  numerous  nodules  of  extravasated  blood 
were  found  between  the  layers  of  false  membrane. 

Werth  applies  the  term  pseudo-myxoma  peritonei  to  the  presence  of  the 
gelatinous  contents  of  a  ru})tured  ovarian  cystoma  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
In  consequence  of  the  irritation  excited  by  this  material,  fibrous  adhesions 
are  formed  between  the  peritoneal  surfaces.  These  adhesions,  fibrous  and 
vascular,  traverse  the  gelatinous  substance,  holding  it  enmeshed.  Delicate 
fibrous  membranes  may  also  surround  bits  of  gelatinous  material,  which  thus 
become  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  intestine  as  polypoid  appendages. 

Tubercular   Peritonitis. 

A  distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum 
and  tubercular  peritonitis.  The  former  term  was  applied  to  the  presence  of 
miliary  tubercles  in  the  peritoneum,  the  latter  to  the  coexistence  of  tubercles 
and  such  inflammatory  products  as  serum,  fibrin,  or  fibrous  tissue.  The  dis- 
tinction is  arbitrary  and  unnecessary.  Miliary  tubercles  are  now  regarded  as 
inflammatory  products  due  to  Koch's  bacilli  within  tissues,  and  there  is  no 
definite  dividing-line  between  tubercles  with  no  exudation  and  tubercles  with 
abundant  exudation. 

Etiology. — Tubercular  peritonitis  is  to  be  regarded  as  almost  invariably 
secondary  to  tuberculosis  elsewhere  in  the  body.  It  may  occur  as  a  part  of  a 
genital  tuberculosis,  especially  in  the  female,  but  it  is  of  chiefest  importance 
when  its  symptoms  and  lesions  predominate  over  those  of  tuberculosis  else- 
where in  the  body.  It  is  then  to  be  practically  regarded  as  local,  although 
usually  extended  from  elsewhere. 
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Pribram  states  that  of  165  cases  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  examined  after 
death,  87  were  attributed  to  intestinal  tuberculosis,  8  to  tubal  and  uterine 
tuberculosis,  5  to  old  and  recent  bone-tuberculosis,  and  the  rest  to  pulmonary 
and  glandular  tuberculosis,  Konig  states  that  in  107  autopsies  of  tubercular 
cases  the  lungs  were  simultaneously  diseased  in  99  cases,  the  pleura  in  60,  the 
intestines  in  80,  the  ileo-peritoneal  glands  in  44,  the  spleen  in  40,  the  kidneys 
in  38,  the  liver  and  suprarenal  capsules,  each,  in  6  cases.  The  extension  of 
the  disease  to  the  peritoneal  cavity  thus  usually  takes  place  from  the  intestines, 
lungs  (through  mediation  of  the  pleura),  retro-peritoneal  lymph-glands,  and 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  Although  in  the  107  cases  7  per  cent,  were  females,  in 
131  cases  of  laparotomies  in  tubercular  peritonitis  92  per  cent,  were  females. 
According  to  Osier,  this  affection  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty,  and  it  is  rare  in  old  age.  Many  writers  refer  to  the  frequent  con- 
currence of  chronic  fibrous  hepatitis  and  tubercular  peritonitis,  the  former 
thus  being  regarded  as  a  predisposing  cause. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  tubercles  are  the  characteristic  feature  of  tuber- 
cular peritonitis.  The  associated  changes  vary  largely  in  accordance  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  exudation  and  with  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
process. 

When  tubercular  peritonitis  is  part  of  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  the 
peritoneum  in  general  will  be  studded  with  gray,  glistening,  translucent  gran- 
ules, smaller  than  a  pin-head  and  projecting  slightly  above  the  surface.  Tlie 
peritoneum  otherwise  may  be  comparatively  unaltered — at  the  most,  perhaps, 
injected.  There  may  be  a  few  ounces  of  clear  yellow  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Similar  appearances  may  be  the  result  of  other  miliary  granules  than 
tubercles,  especially  small  fibromata.  In  all  doubtful  cases  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  the  granules  should  be  examined  histologically.  Bacilli  should 
also  be  sought  for,  and  in  important  cases  the  negative  result  of  such  a  search 
should  be  supplemented  by  inoculation-experiments.  This  is  all  the  more 
necessary  since  there  are  fibrous  tubercles  not  to  be  distinguished  by  gross 
appearances,  and  even  by  microscopical  examination,  from  the  fibrous  nodules 
occurring  in  chronic  peritonitis.  The  more  the  tubercular  peritonitis  tends  to 
be  independent  of  a  general  tuberculosis,  and  the  more  it  represents  the  chief 
tubercular  changes  in  the  body,  the  more  conspicuous  are  the  alterations  of 
the  peritoneum  and  the  more  abundant  and  varied  is  the  character  of  the 
exudaticm. 

The  peritoneum  is  not  only  studded  with  tubercles  which  tend  to  become 
clustered  into  patches  and  nodules,  but  it  also  becomes  thickened,  injected, 
ecchymosed,  and  often  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrin.  The  agglomerated 
tubercles  are  opaque,  either  grayish-white  or  yellow,  cheesy.  The  omentum 
may  be  shrivelled  into  a  dense  sausage-shaped  tumor  crossing  the  abdomen 
above  the  navel.  The  mesentery,  in  like  manner,  may  be  thickened  and  con- 
tracted, and  the  attached  small  intestine,  especially  when  united  by  adhesions, 
may  form  a  globular  mass  attached  to  the  spine. 

The  exudation  is  either  serous  or  fibrinous,  rarely  purulent,  though   not 
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infrequently  h.nemorrhagic.  Its  quantity  is  greatest  in  the  absence  of  adhesions, 
Nvhieh,  however,  are  constantly  present  in  the  more  protracted  cases.  Fibrinous 
adhesions  are  a  part  of  the  sero-hbrin(jus  exudation,  and  not  infrequently  con- 
ceal the  underlying  tubercles.  They  may  even  enca})sidate  the  liquid  exuda- 
tion, several  collections  of  which  may  thus  be  separated  from  each  other.  The 
fibrous  adhesions  serve  to  unite  tirmly  the  peritoneal  surfaces  to  each  other,  and 
tubercles  may  be  found  within  them.  They  may  be  so  voluminous  and  dense 
as  to  be  mistaken  for  cancerous  or  sarcomatous  growths  when  the  abdomen  is 
palpated.  They  may  be  felt  as  indurated  masses  or  as  bands  and  cords.  In 
their  presence,  and  with  little  or  no  liquid  exudation,  the  abdominal  wall  may 
be  retracted  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  more  or  less  extensively  obliterated. 
"With  the  circumscribing  of  the  liquid  exudation  the  outer  surface  of  the  intes- 
tine may  become  perforated,  and  an  interchange  of  contents  take  place  between 
the  sac  and  the  intestine.  Intestinal  fistulfie  thus  arising  may  be  continued 
through  the  abdominal  Avail,  and  the  vermiform  appendix  may  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  such  an  opening,  its  tip  being  free  and  movable. 

Circumscribed  tubercular  peritonitis  not  infrequently  exists,  limited  to  the 
peritoneal  surface  of  tubercular  ulcers  of  the  intestine,  or  to  the  pelvic  peri- 
toneum in  the  vicinity  of  tubercular  Fallopian  tubes,  or  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  diaphragm  in  connection  with  tubercular  pleurisy  or  pericarditis. 
Localized  tumors  may  thus  be  formed,  especially  in  the  pelvis  and  right 
iliac  fossa. 

Symptomatolog-y. — The  chief  symptoms  of  tubercular  peritonitis  are 
abdominal  pain  and  tenderness,  general  abdominal  enlargement,  or  a  circum- 
scribed tumor,  and  fever.  The  onset  of  these  symptoms  may  be  sudden  and 
somewhat  violent,  or  so  gradual  that  the  enlarged  abdomen  first  attracts  atten- 
tion, and  the  tubercular  nature  of  the  process  may  first  be  discovered  when  the 
abdomen  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  supposed  ovarian  tumor. 
Periods  of  intermission,  with  recurrence  of  the  symptoms,  are  noticeable  in 
certain  cases. 

The  abdominal  pain  is  usually  slight,  and  is  then  associated  with  little  or 
no  tenderness.  It  may  be  wholly  absent,  or,  again,  may  be  severe  at  the  out- 
set and  accompanied  by  marked  tenderness.  When  present  it  may  be  circum- 
scribed or  diffuse. 

The  fever,  as  a  rule,  is  slight.  The  temperature  may  be  normal,  even  sub- 
normal for  a  long  time.  When  exacerbations  and  remissions  of  pain  and 
swelling  occur,  the  temperature  will  show  corresponding  variations. 

The  abdominal  enlargement,  wdien  present,  is  due  to  the  liquid  exudation 
or  to  meteorism,  or,  more  frequently,  to  both.  Its  degree  may  therefore  vary 
considerably  in  individual  cases,  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  case.  The 
quantity  of  liquid  may  be  very  large,  the  intestines  floating  in  it,  and  it  may 
remain  free,  w'ith  distinct  fluctuation,  throughout  the  disease.  The  liquid  exu- 
dation tends  to  become  eventually  encapsulated  by  adhesions,  even  if  such  are 
lacking  at  the  outset.  Large  or  small  collections  of  fluid,  few  or  many,  may 
thus  be  circumscribed,  suggesting  single  or  multiple  cystic  tumors.     In  con- 
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iiection  with  gaseous  distension  of  the  bowels  projecting  tumors  may  result, 
which  may  lie  above  or  below,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  and  which  remain 
fixed  when  the  position  of  the  patient  is  changed.  Such  tumors  are  rounded 
and  elastic,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  resistant  thickenings  of  tlie 
abdominal  wall  or  the  sausage-shaped  contractions  of  the  omentum.  Rectal 
or  vaginal  examination  will  not  infrequently  reveal  an  indurated  condition  of 
the  pelvic  peritoneum  corresponding  to  that  to  be  felt  on  abdominal  palpation. 

The  more  abundant  and  dense  the  adhesions,  the  greater  the  probability  of 
digestive  disturbances,  manifested  by  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  diarrhoea,  or 
constipation.  Symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  may  occur,  and  have  led  to 
a  laparotomy  for  their  relief. 

The  more  latent  and  gradual  the  onset  of  tubercular  peritonitis,  the  more 
prolonged  the  course,  which  may  extend  over  a  long  period  of  months.  There 
may  be  progressive  wasting  and  debility,  markedly  increased  in  those  cases 
where  intestinal  fistulse  are  established.  Death  may  result  from  the  presence 
of  tubercle  in  other  organs  or  from  the  accession  of  a  perforating  peritonitis  to 
the  tubercular  peritonitis. 

Diagnosis. — The  difficulty  of  diagnosticating  tubercular  peritonitis  is  ap- 
parent when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  where  this 
affection  has  been  found  at  a  laparotomy  the  diagnosis  of  some  other  affec- 
tion had  been  made.  Especially  has  it  been  mistaken  for  an  ovarian  cystoma 
or  for  some  abdominal  tumor  with  liquid  contents.  All  the  symptoms  may 
occur  in  chronic  peritonitis  of  non-tubercular  origin,  and  the  latent  course 
and  abundant  liquid  exudation  have  frequently  suggested  the  presence  of 
ascites. 

Most  important  points  in  making  a  diagnosis  are  a  consideration  of  the 
etiology,  and  the  exclusion  of  causes  of  ascites  and  abdominal  tumors.  Eti- 
ology is  more  important  than  exclusion.  Most  cases  of  subacute  and  chronic 
general  peritonitis  of  non-traumatic  origin  not  dependent  upon  antecedent 
acute  peritonitis,  and  not  attributable  to  cancer  or  sarcoma,  may  be  tubercular. 
They  probably  are  tubercular  if  there  be  antecedent  or  concurrent  pulmonary, 
intestinal,  genital  or  genito-urinary,  glandular,  or  osseous  tuberculosis.  The 
associated  presence  of  pleuritic  effusion  favors  the  view  of  the  tubercular 
nature  of  the  abdominal  process.  Most  important  in  the  diagnosis  is  the 
exclusion  of  the  causes  of  ascites  and  of  ovarian  cystoma,  abdominal  can- 


cer, or  sarcoma. 


Ascites  is  excluded  by  the  frequent  presence  of  a  certain  degree  of  abdom- 
inal pain  and  tenderness,  more  or  less  protracted  fever,  more  emaciation,  fre- 
quent indurations,  and  by  the  absence  of  jaundice,  gastro-intestinal  hjBmor- 
rhages,  and  splenic  enlargement.  Ovarian  cystomata  are  to  be  eliminated  by 
the  rapidity  of  enlargement  and  by  the  more  rapid  and  more  profound  digestive 
disturbances  and  loss  of  flesh  and  streno-th.  Malio-nant  disease  of  the  abdo- 
men  progresses  even  more  rapidly  than  tubercular  peritonitis,  and  is  likely  to 
be  secondary  to  malignant  disease  of  some  one  of  the  abdominal  organs,  whose 
functions  may  be  conspicuously  impaired. 
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Prognosis. — Althoiii>h  a  fatal  ro,><ult  is  to  be  anticipated  as  the  usual  out- 
come of  this  disease,  the  occasional  temporary  improvement  under  treatment, 
and  at  times  the  probability  of  a  spontaneous  improvement,  make  the  progno- 
sis less  definitely  grave.  Cases  are  recorded  where  the  exudation  in  su])posed 
tubercular  peritonitis  has  disappeared,  in  one  instance  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  In  anotJier  case  two  years  after  such  disapjH'arance  the  }>atient  died  of 
general  tuberculosis,  while  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Pribram  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  exudation  laparotomy  was  performed  for  the 
removal  of  a  parovarian  cyst,  and  the  remains  of  the  tubercular  process  were 
found.  The  latter  proved  to  be  tubercular  by  microscopic  examination  and  by 
the  discovery  of  the  bacilli.  • 

The  results  of  laparotomy  of  late  years  have  apparently  made  a  favorable 
prognosis  the  rule.  Cures  have  been  claimed  in  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
operated  u})on.  Within  the  past  three  years,  however,  doubt  has  again  become 
necessary  with  reference  to  the  curability  of  tubercular  ])eritonitis.  Spaeth, 
Lohlein,  Henoch,  and  Vierordt  have  called  attention  to  the  faulty  nature  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  reported  cures  were  based.  That  such  a  claim  should 
be  definitely  established  it  is  necessary  that  the  granules  present  should  con- 
tain the  structure  of  tubercle  and  Koch's  bacilli,  or  produce  tubercle  when 
inoculated.  Such  absolute  evidence  has  only  been  rendered  possible  since 
Koch's  discovery  concerning  the  causation  of  tuberculosis.  Of  the  numerous 
cases  published  since  1882,  but  few  have  shown  the  evidence  necessary  to  per- 
mit them  to  be  accepted  as  cases  of  unquestionable  tubercular  peritonitis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  essentially  constitutional  and  symptomatic. 
Rest,  nourishing  and  easily  digested  food  are  essential. 

Pain  is  relieved  by  opiates  and  fomentations,  constipation  by  laxatives, 
diarrhoea  by  opiates.  The  last  symptom  may  prove  of  benefit  in  diminishing 
the  abdominal  swelling  by  the  absorption  of  fluid  and  the  expulsion  of  gas. 

Clark  recommends  the  application  of  iodine  and  olive  oil,  7  to  30  grains 
of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  to  be  applied  three  times  daily.  Vie- 
rordt favors  inunction  with  mercurial  ointment.  Pribram  prefers  gentle  fric- 
tion, once  daily,  with  green  soap  and  a  little  water :  the  navel  and  hairy 
parts  of  the  abdomen  are  to  be  avoided  :  the  skin  is  to  be  covered  with  oiled 
silk  or  thin  rubber  cloth  after  the  applications,  which  are  to  be  continued  until 
the  skin  becomes  hard  and  scaly.  Both  he  and  Vierordt  claim  that  under  such 
local  treatment  the  liquid  exudation  may  be  absorbed,  the  solid  masses  disap- 
pear, the  fever  subside,  and  the  appetite  improve.  Such  improvement  is 
likely  to  be  but  temporary. 

Puncture  of  the  abdomen  has  proved  efficient  when  there  was  abundant 
liquid  exudation,  and  may  need  to  be  repeated  several  times  in  consequence 
of  the  return  of  the  fluid. 

Laparotomy  is  the  most  favored  method  of  attempts  at  radical  treatment, 
and,  even  if  it  accomplishes  no  cure,  may  produce  rapid  relief,  extending  over 
a  period  of  years.  It  permits  the  more  complete  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  and 
may  lead  to  the  removal  of  a  local  tubercular  process — e.  g.  the  tubercular 
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tubes.  If  the  chronic  peritonitis  be  simple  and  not  tubercular,  the  prospects 
of  speedy  relief  and  ultimate  cure  from  laparotomy  are  so  great  as  to  demand 
the  operation.  It  is  exploratory  in  the  first  instance,  and  may  prove  a  cure  of 
simple  peritonitis,  and  a  palliative,  to  say  the  least,  in  tubercular  peritonitis. 

Tumors  of  the  Peritoneum. 

Tumors  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  divided  into  those  which  proceed  from 
the  free  surface  and  those  which  grow  from  between  the  folds  of  the  omentum 
and  mesentery.  The  former  include  those  which  are  malignant,  producing  a 
cachexia — cancer,  endothelioma,  sarcoma,  malignant  adenoma  (papillary  cys- 
toma)— as  well  as  those  which  are  benignant,  producing  merely  mechanical  dis- 
turbances— cystic,  dermoid,  and  teratoid  tumors.  The  omental  and  mesenteric 
tumors  are  the  myxoma,  lipoma,  fibroma,  sarcoma,  hsemangioma,  chylangioma, 
and  cysts,  entero  cysts  and  serous-cysts. 

Those  tumors  which  are  deserving  of  especial  consideration  in  a  work  on  the 
practice  of  medicine  are  the  malignant  peritoneal  growths,  which,  for  clinical 
convenience,  may  be  described  under  the  term  of  peritoneal  cancer. 

Cancer  of  the  Peritoneum. 

Cancer  of  the  peritoneum  is  usually  a  disease  occurring  after  middle  life, 
and  is  sometimes  a  primary  growth,  though  usually  secondary  to  cancer  in 
organs  covered  by  peritoneum.  The  primary  tumor  is  usually  in  the  stomach 
or  intestine,  especially  in  the  caecum  and  large  intestine.  It  may  proceed  from 
the  ovaries  or  uterus,  from  the  kidney,  pancreas  or  gall-bladder,  or  suprarenal 
capsule.  It  may  also  originate  in  the  oesophagus  or  be  continued  from  the 
retroperitoneal  glands.  The  cancerous  growth  is  usually  continued  directly 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  metastatic 
nodules. 

The  varieties  to  be  found  are  the  hard,  fibrous  ;  the  soft,  medullary ;  the 
pigmented,  melanotic;  and  the  colloid,  hyaline.  The  last  mentioned  is  the 
most  often  found.  The  growth  is  rapidly  extended  from  the  starting-point  by 
continuous  and  discontinuous  growth  until  numbers  of  patches,  nodules,  and 
shapeless  masses  are  to  be  found.  Numerous  minute  granules  of  miliary  can- 
cer are  sometimes  to  be  seen,  closely  resembling  miliary  tubercles.  The  omen- 
tum and  mesenterv  are  favorite  seats  of  the  cancerous  o-rowth,  the  former 
sometimes  being  transformed  into  a  bulky  mass  of  tissue  weighing  many 
pounds.  The  peritoneum  near  the  navel  and  in  Douglas's  fossa  is  likely  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  growth,  the  latter  region  being  aifected  even  before  exten- 
sive disease  has  made  its  appearance  elsewhere  in  the  peritoneum. 

Peritoneal  cancer  is  usually  associated  with  evidences  of  an  inflammatory 
exudation  or  with  a  dropsical  effusion.  In  cancerous  peritonitis  the  liquid 
exudation  is  frequently  hsemorrhagic,  while  in  cancerous  ascites  a  milky  fluid 
may  be  present  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  cancer.  Fibrous 
bands  and  threads  and  peritoneal  thickening  are  frequently  associated  with 
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tlie  cancerous  growth,  ami  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  become  almost  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  numerous  adhesions. 

Symptoms. — Cancer  of  the  peritoneum  produces  no  characteristic  symp- 
toms. It  may  pursue  its  course  painlessly,  without  the  fornuition  of  tumors, 
and  first  be  recognized  after  death.  The  symptoms  connected  with  it  are 
rather  those  of  the  associated  peritonitis  and  ascites,  and  are  chiefly  of  a  me- 
chanical sort,  the  peritoneal  thickening  and  adhesions  producing  constipation 
and  colic.  The  obstructed  movement  of  the  bowels  may  result  in  metcorism. 
An  abundant  liquid  exudation,  whether  ascitic  or  pcritonitic,  causes  the  dis- 
turbance of  respiration  and  circulation  mentioned  in  the  consideration  of  these 
subjects.  Fever  is  present  in  cancerous  peritonitis,  but  its  course  and  range 
are  so  similar  to  that  of  tubercular  peritonitis  as  not  to  be  discriminated.  The 
longer  the  disease  continues  the  more  likely  to  arise  are  the  symptoms  of  ca- 
chexia, the  wasting,  pallor,  and  weakness. 

Symptoms  of  severe  hsemorrhage  may  result  from  the  rupture  of  the  ves- 
sels in  the  cancerous  masses,  or  symptoms  of  a  rapidly  progressing  peritonitis 
may  result  from  perforation  of  the  bowel  underlying  the  tumor. 

Palpation  often  makes  apparent  induration  or  tumors  in  various  parts  of 
the  abdomen,  either  resistant  or  floating  in  fluid.  The  quantity  of  fluid  may 
be  so  great  that  the  tumors  are  first  recognized  after  its  withdrawal.  In  this 
fluid  large  and  irregularly  shaped  cells,  usually  with  fatty  or  hyaline  contents, 
may  be  found.  Gelatinous  material  may  sometimes  be  aspirated,  in  which  a 
cancerous  or  sarcomatous  tissue  is  to  be  recognized.  A  rectal  or  vaginal  exam- 
ination is  especially  important  in  the  early  stage  of  peritoneal  cancer,  from  the 
frequency  with  which  the  pelvic  peritoneum  is  then  diseased. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  recognition  of  tumors,  usually  movable 
and  associated  with  symptoms  of  preceding  disturbance  of  function  in  some 
one  of  the  organs  from  which  the  disease  has  proceeded.  It  is  confirmed  by 
the  recognition  of  cancerous  tissue  in  fragments,  which  may  be  removed  through 
a  trocar.  When  associated  with  ascites  the  tumors  may  be  first  recognized 
after  removal  of  the  fluid.  If  there  be  an  abundant  fluid  exudation  without 
tumor,  a  differential  diagnosis  between  peritoneal  cancer  and  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis may  be  impossible.  In  favor  of  cancer  would  be  a  more  rapid  progress 
with  a  greater  degree  of  cachexia,  while  in  favor  of  tubercular  peritonitis  would 
be  a  family  and  personal  history  of  tuberculosis,  with  evidence  of  this  disease 
in  the  favored  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  lymph-glands,  the  lungs,  intestines, 
genitals,  and  bones. 

Prognosis. — The  outcome  is  fatal,  usually  in  the  course  of  weeks  or 
months,  since  it  commonly  represents  the  terminal  stage  of  visceral  cancer. 
The  progress  is  much  slower,  though  equally  fatal,  when  it  occurs  as  a  prim- 
ary affection.  A  rapidly  fatal  result  is  to  be  expected  when  perforation  or 
intraperitoneal  haemorrhages  occur  as  complications. 

Treatment. — There  is  but  one  consideration  in  treatment — viz.  the  patient's 
comfort.  This  is  to  be  obtained  by  opium  for  the  relief  of  pain,  mild  laxa- 
tives to  control  constipation,  and  a  non-irritating  diet.     The  more  closely  the 
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symptoms  simulate  those  of  peritonitis,  acute  or  chronic,  the  more  nearly 
should  the  treatment  prescribed  for  these  affections  be  followed.  If  the  peri- 
toneal fluid  be  sufficiently  abundant  to  produce  discomfort,  it  may  be  removed 
by  tapping,  especial  care  being  taken  to  avoid  puncturing  an  adherent  coil  of 
intestine.  The  fluid  will  soon  return,  and  the  more  frequent  the  tappings  the 
more  rapid  the  patient's  exhaustion.  Not  infrequently  the  cancerous  growth 
will  extend  into  the  abdominal  wall  along  the  track  of  the  trocar. 

Verminous  Parasites. 

Of  the  verminous  parasites  which  may  be  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the 
echiuococcus  alone  is  of  practical  importance.  The  cysticercus  cellulosse  and 
pentastomum  denticulatum  have  been  found  in  rare  instances.  The  ascaris 
lumbricoides  is  sometimes  found,  usually  after  death,  in  cases  of  peritonitis 
from  perforation.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  can  perforate  the 
intestinal  wall,  but  it  easily  makes  its  way  through  an  existing  hole.  A  cer- 
tain interest  is  to  be  attached  to  the  discovery  by  Wiuckel  of  the  filaria  san- 
guinis hominis  in  the  milky  fluid  withdrawn  from  the  abdomen  of  a  patient 
who  had  lived  in  Surinam. 

The  echiuococcus  when  present  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  usually  also  found 
elsewhere,  especially  in  the  liver.  Hundreds  of  cysts  may  be  present  in  the 
omentum  and  mesentery,  forming  tumors  of  large  size.  Numerous  cases  of 
echinococci  in  the  pelvis  have  been  reported.  In  one  instance  two  hundred 
cysts  are  reported  to  have  been  spontaneously  discharged  through  the  perito- 
neum. The  disturbances  resulting  from  their  presence  are  due  chiefly  to  the 
size  of  the  tumor.  This  may  be  large  enough  to  interfere  with  respiration  or 
to  disturb  digestion.  In  the  pelvis  they  have  been  known  to  interfere  with 
childbirth  and  to  cause  retention  of  urine  and  constipation.  As  a  rule,  the 
resulting  tumor  increases  slowly,  without  pain  or  fever  and  with  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  health.  Rupture  of  the  cysts  and  discharge  of  the 
fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  have  been  followed  in  a  number  of  instances  by 
peritonitis,  and  in  still  other  instances  by  urticaria.  Perforation  into  the  intes- 
tine or  vagina  may  be  followed  by  extensive  suppuration,  and  death  from  sep- 
ticaemia. 

The  tumor  is  rounded,  elastic,  fluctuating,  and  at  times  gives  rise  to  a  thrill 
on  percussion,  suggesting  the  quivering  of  jelly.  The  aspirated  fluid  is  pale, 
transparent,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1006  to  1010.  It  contains  a  fliint  trace 
of  albumin,  grape-sugar  in  minute  quantity,  and  abundant  chloride  of  sodium. 
Hooklets,  scolices,  or  portion  of  the  cyst- wall  may  be  found  in  the  sediment. 

Diagnosis. — The  tumor  may  be  mistaken  for  other  abdominal  tumors  and 
for  ascites.  It  resembles  ovarian  and  parovarian  cysts  in  its  slowness  of  growth 
and  absence  of  characteristic  symptoms.  As  a  pelvic  tumor  it  rarely  attains 
the  size  which  may  be  reached  by  these,  and  if  omental  or  mesenteric  it  occu- 
pies the  upper  abdomen  at  the  onset.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  i)ancre- 
atic  cysts,  which  usually  have  a  more  distinctive  method  of  origin,  and  are 
associated  with  greater  digestive  disturbance  and  discomfort.     The  aspirated 
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rtiiid   may  be  absolutely  characteristic ;  the  thrill    is  less  significant,  is  often 
lackinji',  and   may  be  present  in  ascites  and  in  ovarian  tumors. 

Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  of  intraperitoneal  echinococcus  ceases 
with  the  establishment  of  the  diagnosis.  Until  that  time  it  consists  merely  in 
the  attempt  to  relieve  symptoms. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

By  REGINALD  H.  FITZ. 


Malformation. 


Deformities  of  the  liv^er  are  either  congenital  or  acquired.  The  former  is 
usually  seen  as  the  lobulated  liver,  which  in  most  instances  is  to  be  attributed 
to  hereditary  syphilis.  Whatever  symptoms  it  may  give  rise  to  are  those 
resulting  from  a  chronic  fibrous  hepatitis,  under  which  head  they  will  be 
mentioned. 

Corset-liver  is  the  term  applied  to  the  acquired  malformation  of  the  liver 
most  often  found.  It  is  the  result  of  prolonged  pressure  from  some  sort  of  a 
waist-band.  It  is  usually  found  in  women,  though  sometimes  in  men  accus- 
tomed to  wear  tight  belts,  as  sailors. 

A  transverse  furrow  crosses  the  rigiit  lobe,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal 
portions.  In  extreme  cases  the  furrow  is  deep,  and  the  compressed  portion  of 
liver  is  transformed  into  a  fibrous  band  in  which  the  liver  cells  have  largely 
disappeared  and  the  peritoneal  surface  is  thickened.  The  smaller  blood-ves- 
sels in  this  band  are  obliterated.  The  larger  vessels  are  prominent,  partly 
from  the  atrophy  of  the  intervening  parenchyma,  partly  from  the  dilatation 
of  veins,  lymphatics,  and  bile-ducts.  The  lower  peripheral  portion  of  the 
right  lobe  is  likely  to  be  rounded,  and  may  be  freely  movable  as  if  hinged. 
A  coil  of  intestine  may  lie  in  the  furrow  between  the  liver  and  the  abdominal 
M'all. 

There  are  no  symptoms  residting  from  this  deformity,  unless  it  may  some- 
what obstruct  the  flow  of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  thus  favor  the  form- 
ation of  gall-stone.  Jaundice  is  rare  in  consequence  of  the  deformity.  Striim- 
pell  asserts  that  in  extreme  cases  there  may  be  a  persistent  sense  of  pressure 
and  dragging  in  the  hepatic  region,  and  that  severe  pain,  vomiting,  and  symp- 
toms of  collapse  may  follow  recurring  attacks  of  passive  congestion  of  the 
separated  portion  of  liver.  This  deformity  is  of  chief  importance  in  the 
suggestion  it  gives  of  an  abdominal  tumor,  especially  when  its  flatness  is 
separated  from   that  of  the  hepatic  region  by  a  tympanitic  intestine. 

The  obvious  treatment,  if  any  be  required,  is  the  removal  of  pressure  and 
the  relief  of  congestive  disturbances  by  rest  on  the  back  or  side,  and  the 
application  of  heat. 

.  Other  acquired  deformities  of  the  liver  may  result  from  the  pressure  of 
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tumors  or  of  the   ribs   in   spinal  curvature  :  no  characteristic  symptoms  are 
likely  to  result  from  such  pressure. 

Malposition. 

Displacements  of  the  liver  are  either  congenital  or  acquired.  The  former 
inchule  the  instances  of  transposed  organs  and  oi'  hernia  of  the  liver  through 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall  or  tiirough  the  diaphragm.  In  these  cases  there  is 
no  necessary  disturbance  of  function. 

Acquired  displacements  of  the  liver  are  those  where  the  organ  lies  higher 
or  lower  than  normal.  The  former  results  from  the  pressure  of  an  abdom- 
inal lesion,  ascitic  fluid,  or  distended  intestine ;  the  latter  is  due  to  a  pleuritic 
effusion,  an  emphysematous  lung,  an  intrathoracic  tumor,  or  a  deformed  thorax. 
The  displacement  which  is  most  likely  to  be  associated  with  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbance is  the  wandering  or  movable  liver.  This  has  been  found  chiefly  among 
women,  and  especially  among  those  in  middle  life  who  have  borne  children. 
Its  occurrence  is  favored  by  a  lax  abdominal  wall,  muscular  strain,  and  tight 
lacing.  That  the  liver  may  become  displaced  it  seems  demanded  that  an 
abnormally  large  suspensory  ligament,  perhaps  of  congenital  origin,  should 
exist.  Since  the  wandering  liver  has  been  recognized  only  during  life,  there 
is  no  evidence  to  indicate  any  other  anatomical  change  than  the  elongated 
ligament. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  tension  and  dragging,  both  increased  on  exer- 
tion ;  also  of  pain,  sometimes  severe,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  right 
shoulder.     The  patient  is  apt  to  become  nervous  and  hysterical. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  the  recognition  in  the  right  half  of  the 
abdomen  of  a  solid,  unyielding,  movable  tumor,  Avith  its  outlines  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  liver.  Paljmtion  may  indicate  the  fissure  between  the  right 
and  left  lobes,  and  has  suggested  the  furrows  existing  on  the  under  surface. 

The  lower  l)order  of  the  tumor  may  be  found  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and 
the  upper  border  may  be  separated  from  the  costal  cartilages  by  a  distinct 
interval  in  which  the  tense  suspensory  ligament  has  been  felt.  The  region 
of  normal  hepatic  dulness  is  occupied  by  a  tympanitic  area,  and  the  abdominal 
tumor  may  be  returned  to  the  region  normally  occupied  by  the  liver,  with  the 
return  of  the  physical  signs  indicative  of  the  presence  of  that  organ. 

The  wandering  liver  may  be  mistaken  for  a  cancerous  omentum  or  for  a 
tumor  of  the  right  kidney,  ovary,  or  uterus,  although  the  diagnosis  has  usually 
been  easily  made  by  detecting  the  characteristics  above  mentioned. 

The  treatment  consists  in  a  suitable  bandage  for  preventing  the  displace- 
ment downward. 

Congestion  of  the  Liver. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  as  a  distinct  disease  scarcely  deserves  a  place  in 
modern  works  on  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  symptoms  attributable  to 
an  active  congestion  of  the  liver  are  generallv  conceded  to  be  the  result  of  a 
gastro-duodenal  catarrh  or  to  a  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  the  anatomist 
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finds  no  other  evidence  of  an  active  congestion  than  that  which  might  be  the 
result  of  an  obstructed  outflow  of  blood. 

The  distinction  is  often  drawn  between  the  active  congestion  from  increased 
portal  inflow  and  a  passive  congestion  from  hindered  venous  outflow.  This 
distinction  is  more  theoretical  than  real,  since  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
latter  should  occur  without  the  former.  If  the  former  exists,  its  first  effect 
should  be  to  cause  a  distension  of  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein,  the  symp- 
toms of  which,  as  shown  by  the  Goltz  experiment,  are  wholly  different  from 
those  attributed  to  active  congestion  of  the  liver. 

Etiology. — It  is  customary,  however,  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  occur- 
rence of  an  active  congestion  of  the  liver  from  an  increased  influx  of  portal 
blood.  This  is  recognized  as  a  physiological  process  after  meals,  and  may 
become  pathological  if  the  food  be  excessive  in  quantity  or  of  an  iriitating 
quality  (containing  an  excess  of  spice  or  alcohol),  especially  if  the  abundant 
eater  be  a  person  of  sedentary  habits.  Other  pathological  causes  of  an  active 
congestion  of  the  liver  are  found  in  infectious  diseases,  especially  in  malaria, 
erysipelas,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  in  dysentery.  Injury  of  the  liver 
is  regarded  as  a  cause  by  many  writers,  and  a  vaso-motor  disturbance  is  pre- 
sented as  an  explanation  of  the  symptoms  attributed  to  congestion  of  the  liver 
associated  with  suppression  of  the  menstrual  flow,  either  at  a  catamenial  period 
or  at  the  api)roach  of  the  climacteric.  If  such  symptoms  are  connected  with 
uterine  or  ovarian  irritation  or  with  a  suppressed  hemorrhoidal  flow,  they  are 
also  included  under  the  vaso-motor  congestion  of  the  liver. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — An  actively  congested  liver  is  one  which  should  pre- 
sent the  general  characteristics  of  acute  congestion — viz.  increase  in  size,  dimi- 
nution of  consistency,  a  dark  reddish-blue  color,  and  the  escape  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  on  section,  especially  on  pressure. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  symptoms  absolutely  characteristic  of  an  active 
congestion  of  the  liver.  Those  which  occur  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  pas- 
sive congestion,  and  are  not  materially  different  from  those  occurring  in  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  recognition  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  weight  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  in  connection  with  the  conditions  mentioned  under  Etiology. 

Treatment. — A  rational  treatment  for  the  immediate  attack  would  consist 
in  applying  heat  or  cold  to  the  region  of  the  liver,  perhaps  leeches,  and  in 
giving  a  saline  laxative.  The  diet  should  be  liquid  and  farinaceous.  To  pre- 
vent further  attacks,  alcohol  and  spices  should  be  avoided,  food  taken  in  mode- 
ration, but  exercise  freely.  Malarial  influences  should  be  counteracted  by  qui- 
nine or  removal  to  a  non-malarial  i-egion.  Hot  vaginal  douches  and  foot-baths 
should  be  employed  to  promote  a  catamenial  flow. 

Passive  Congestion  of  the  Liver. 

Definition. — The  result  of  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  blood 
from  the  liver. 
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Etiolog-y. — Its  i-auses  are  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
heart  in  consequence  of  uncompensated  valvular  disease,  or  from  a  weakening 
of  the  myocardium  by  disease  or  degeneration  of  the  nuiscle.  Obstructed  flow 
of  blood  through  the  lungs  proves  a  cause  in  asthma,  bi-ouchitis,  emj)hyscraa, 
fibrous  pneumonia,  atelectasis,  and  chronic  j)leui-isy.  The  flow  of  blood  may 
become  obstructed  through  both  heart  and  lungs  by  a  deformed  spine  and  by 
a  considerable  left-sided  pleuritic  cflusion,  thoracic  aneurism,  and  mediastinal 
tumors.  Aneurisms  and  glandular  tumors  may  compress  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  and  thus  prevent  the  outflow  of  hepatic  blood.  Rarely  the  obstruction 
to  the  outflow  may  be  the  result  of  valves  or  projections  from  the  wall  of  the 
hepatic  vein  or  of  constriction  from  surrounding  inflammation. 

Local  causes  of  passive  congestion  may  result  from  the  pressure  of  tumors 
within  the  liver  upon  neighboring  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein,  or  the  latter 
may  be  obliterated  by  thrombi,  or  a  passive  congestion  in  part  of  the  liver 
may  take  place  below  a  constricted  part,  as  in  the  corset  liver. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  in  a  liver  from  passive  con- 
gestion become  more  conspicuous  and  serious  the  longer  the  mechanical 
obstruction  has  existed.  At  first  the  liver  is  enlarged  symmetrically,  the 
edges  rounded,  color  purple,  and  consistency  diminished.  The  capsule  is 
smooth  and  shining,  tense.  Abundant  blood  flows  from  the  cut  surface,  and 
the  lobular  regions  are  chiefly  defined  from  the  contrast  between  the  dark 
purple  of  the  central  zones  and  the  paler  gray  or  yellow  peripheral  portion 
of  the  lobules. 

The  longer  the  congestion  has  existed,  the  smaller  and  denser  the  liver.  The 
surface  is  then  slightly  roughened,  the  capsule  opaque  and  wrinkled.  The 
central  zones  are  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color,  thin  and  unduly  increased, 
while  the  portal  region  of  the  lobules  is  correspondingly  diminished  and  is 
represented  by  highly  elevated  gray  or  yellow  lines  and  spots — the  atrophic 
nutmeg  liver.  The  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane  are  dilated ;  the  spleen  is  somewhat  enlarged,  dense,  and  of  a  dark- 
purple  color.  The  pancreas  is  denser  and  darker  than  normal,  and  the  kid- 
neys are  usually  dense  and  purple,  since  the  causes  preventing  the  outflow  of 
blood  from  the  liver  are  likely  to  produce  the  same  result  in  the  kidney. 

Symptomatology. — Symptoms  directly  referred  to  the  liver  only  become 
apparent  when  the  congestion  has  existed  for  some  time.  There  is  then  a  sense 
of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  right  hypochondrium  on  sitting  up  or  lying  on  the 
left  side.  The  liver,  if  enlarged,  may  be  tender  on  palj)ation.  The  breath 
may  be  short  from  obstruction  to  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  pain  may 
extend  from  the  liver  to  the  right  shoulder.  The  short  breath  and  pain  are 
likely  to  occur  at  intervals  in  consequence  of  temporary  excessive  use  of  the 
heart  and  lungs. 

Jaundice  is  usually  slight,  often  noticeable  only  in  the  conjunctivae  and 
face.  The  urine  may  be  free  from  bile-pigment,  and  the  stools  of  normal 
color.  When  cardiac  obstruction  is  the  cause  of  the  hepatic  congestion,  the 
jaundice  is  more  conspicuous,  and  the  face  may  present  a  greenish  tint  from 
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the  combination  of  jaundice  and  cyanosis.  In  the  cardiac  cases  the  frequently 
associated  gastro-duodemal  catarrh  may  cause  a  marked  jaundice,  and  this 
catarrh  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  cause  of  the.  frequent  loss  of  appe- 
tite, nausea,  vomiting,  belching,  and  epigastric  pain   which  may   be  present. 

Ascites  becomes  a  symptom  of  the  later  stages  of  the  atrophic  congested 
liver.     Its  degree  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  general   cedema. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  liver  in  the  earlier  stages  of  chronic  pas- 
sive congestion  gives  evidence  of  enlargement  of  the  organ,  the  lower  edge  of 
which  may  be  found  below  the  navel.  The  degree  of  enlargement  may  vary 
materially  within  a  short  time,  excessive  exertion  being  a  cause  for  a  rapid 
increase  in  size,  which  quickly  subsides  after  rest.  On  insjjectiou  there  some- 
times may  be  seen  a  greater  fulness  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  epigas- 
tric pulsation  becomes  conspicuous  when  the  tricuspid  valve  is  incompetent. 

Verstraeten  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  auscultation  in  determining 
the  site  of  the  lower  border  of  the  liver.  If  the  patient  lies  on  the  back, 
with  enlarged  abdominal  muscles,  the  heart-sounds  may  be  readily  heard  with 
the  stethoscope  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  becoming  suddenly  feeble  at  the 
lower  border.  They  are  easily  transmitted,  rendered  feeble  or  interfered  with 
by  a  layer  of  lung  between  the  heart  and  liver.  A  tense  abdominal  wall  con- 
ducts the  sounds  beyound  the  hepatic  area.  Percussion  will  usually  give  an 
increased  area  of  liver  dulness  below  the  right  costal  cartilage  and  in  the 
epigastrium. 

The  degree  of  enlargement  is  less  readily  determined  by  percussion  than  by 
palpation,  since  the  intestinal  i-esonance  frequently  obscures  the  hepatic  dul- 
ness. The  lower  edge  of  the  liver  is  usually  to  be  distinctly  felt  by  the 
finger-tips  of  the  right  hand,  especially  if  strong  pressure  upward  in  the  right 
lumbar  region  be  made  by  the  left  hand.  The  lower  edge  of  the  liver  is  then 
to  be  felt  as  a  dense,  smooth,  sharply-defined  mass,  changing  its  position  slightly 
on  respiration.  The  notch  between  the  right  and  left  lobes  is  sometimes  to  be 
felt,  especially  where  deepened. 

The  atrophied  congested  liver,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  so  much  dimin- 
ished  in  size  as   to  escape  the  physical  meth(xls  of  determination. 

Diagnosis. — Passive  congestion  of  the  liver  is  to  be  suspected  with  the 
recognition  of  the  causes  which  mavgive  rise  to  it.  If  the  liver  is  then  found 
to  be  enlarged,  and  especially  if  subject  to  rapid  variations  in  size,  the  diagno- 
sis is  plain.  If  the  causes  are  recognized  and  the  liver  be  not  enlarged,  an 
atrophic  congested  liver  may  be  diagnosticated  in  the  presence  of  the  symp- 
toms mentioned,  especially  if  anasarca  have  preceded  the  ascites  and  the  latter 
be  not  extreme. 

Prognosis. — The  existence  of  passive  congestion  of  the  liver  is  evidence 
of  persistent,  progressive,  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  the 
effects  of  which  may  be  palliated,  but  the  causes  of  which  are  generally 
irremediable. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  treatment  are  to  preserve  the  strength  of 
the  patient  by  easily-digested  nutritious  diet  (fresh  meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  fruit, 
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vegetables,  and  farinaceous  food).  The  force  of  the  heart  is  to  be  strength- 
ened by  digitalis,  strophanthus,  and  strychnine,  while  the  poi'tal  vessels  are  to 
be  depleted  bv  means  of  vegetable  laxatives,  as  rhubarb,  senna,  aloes,  podo- 
phyllin,  colocynth,  and  jalap,  or  by  the  salines,  as  Epsom  salts.  Crab  Orchard 
salts.  Hawthorn,  Geyser,  Friedrichshall,  or  Hunyadi  waters.  Occasional 
doses  of  calomel  or  blue  pill  are  preferred  by  some  ])atients.  If  ascites  be 
present,  it  may  be  treated  as  mentioned  in  the  consideration  of  that  subject. 


Perihepatitis  ;  Subphrenic  Abscess  ;  Subphrenic  Pyopneumo- 
thorax. 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver  is  either 
part  of  a  general  peritonitis  or  it  is  a  peritonitis  circumscribed  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  liver.  The  latter  is  usually  secondary  to  a  pathological 
process  elsewhere. 

The  acute,  suppurative  variety  may  be  caused  by  direct  violence,  as  from 
a  blow,  but  it  is  much  more  often  the  result  of  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  or  duodenum,  abscess,  or  echinococcus  of  the  liver,  suppurating  bile- 
ducts,  perforation  of  the  gall-bladder,  abscess  of  the  right  kidney,  and  suppur- 
ative paranephritis  or  paracolitis  in  the  course  of  an  appendicitis. 

The  chronic  fibrous  variety  represents  the  termination  of  the  acute  form, 
or  it  is  the  result  of  a  chronic  irritant,  as  tight  corsets  or  straps,  prolonged 
pressure,  as  in  certain  trades,  subjacent  cancerous  or  gumraous  nodules,  an 
obstructed  gall-bladder,  or  a  continued  pleurisy.  Although  usually  seated 
over  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  it  may  be  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  the  left 
lobe,  in  which  case  embolic  or  traumatic  abscess  of  the  spleen  or  rupture  of 
that  organ  is  usually  found  to  be  the  cause. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  acute  perihepatitis  the  peritoneum  of  the  liver  and 
of  the  corresponding  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  injected,  dull,  opaque, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrin.  The  opposed  peritoneal  surfaces  are  adherent 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  or  the  adhesions  wall  oif  from  the  general  perito- 
neal cavity  the  space  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  liver,  which  may  contain 
a  quart  or  more  of  pus  (subphrenic  abscess),  or  the  pus  may  be  mixed  with 
air  or  gas  (subphrenic  pyopneumothorax).  The  pus  may  be  of  a  yellow-ochre 
color,  and  contain  bilirubin  crystals  (Leyden),  due  to  the  admixture  of  pus  and 
bile,  or  it  may  be  fatty  degenerated  and  contain  crystalline  fatty  acids.  These 
changes  are  usually  found  between  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  dia- 
phragm, but  they  may  be  present  over  the  left  lobe  Mdien  the  cause  of  the 
perihepatitis  lies  to  the  left  of  the  suspensory  ligament. 

In  chronic  fibrinous  perihepatitis  the  peritoneum  covering  the  liver  is  thick- 
ened, dense,  and  opaque  over  large  and  small  areas.  Fibrous  adhesions  unite 
the  opposed  surfaces  as  bands  between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm,  stomach, 
colon,  or  anterior  Avail  of  the  abdomen.  The  fibrous  thickening  of  the  capsule 
may  be  ])resent  near  the  portal  fissure.  The  shrinkage  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
may  produce  a  globular  or  lobulated  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  may  give  rise 
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to  Darrowing  or  obliteration  of  the  portal  or  hepatic  veins,  or  of  the  cystic 
or  common  bile-ducts. 

Symptoms. — At  the  outset  of  an  acute  perihepatitis  the  symptoms  are 
usually  violent,  and  are  suggestive  of  a  perforating  peritonitis  circumscribed  to 
the  region  of  the  liver.  Severe  pain  and  tenderness  are  ex])erienced  in  the 
epigastrium  or  right  hypochondrium,  increased  both  on  prolonged  inspiration 
and  on  pressure;  a  continued  fever,  sometimes  preceded  by  a  chill,  follows. 
The  breathing  becomes  increased  in  rapidity,  and  there  may  be  slight  jaun- 
dice.    Loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting,  are  likely  to  occur. 

On  physical  examination  the  signs  closely  simulate  those  due  to  a  pleuritic 
eifusiou.  The  right  hypochondrium  is  usually  distended,  the  intercostal  spaces 
are  motionless.  There  is  dulness  on  percussion,  perhaps  as  high  as  the  infer- 
ior angle  of  the  scapula,  and  in  the  dull  area  there  is  an  absence  of  voice  and 
of  respiratory  sounds.  At  the  outset  a  friction  sound  may  be  felt  or  heard 
over  the  liver,  but  this  usually  quickly  disappears. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  liver  may  lie  on  a  level  with  the  navel.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  lower  border  of  hepatic  dulness  was  replaced  by  a 
tympanitic  area  when  the  patient  lay  on  the  left  side,  suggesting  rather  a  mov- 
able than  an  enlarged  liver. 

The  course  of  an  acute  perihepatitis  may  be  rapid,  terminating  in  recovery 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or,  in  case  of  suppuration,  may  be  prolonged 
throughout  weeks  or  months.  In  the  latter  case  prolonged  and  irregular  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  suggest  deep-seated 
suppuration.  The  abscess  may  perforate  the  diaphragm  and  the  pus  be  evac- 
uated into  the  lung,  or  the  abscess  may  break  into  the  stomach  or  intestine  or 
through  the  abdominal  wall.  In  the  course  of  this  affection  thrombosis  of  the 
hepatic  vein  or  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  may  take  place,  in  the  latter  instance 
with  resulting  oedema  of  the  legs.  In  general  the  course  of  subphrenic  abscess 
simulates  that  of  an  empyema  or  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  the  prognosis  is 
always  doubtful  unless  efficient  drainage  of  the  abscess  be  established.  In 
those  instances  where  the  pus  is  absorbed  or  evacuated  through  the  lungs  or 
gastro-intestinal  tract  dense  cicatricial  tissue  may  form  in  the  wall  of  the 
abscess.  By  its  contraction  pressure  may  be  produced  upon  the  common  and 
cystic  ducts  or  upon  the  hepatic  or  portal  veins,  resulting  in  persistent  jaun- 
dice or  in  passive  congestion  of  the  liver  and  ascites.  The  compression  of  the 
liver  may  be  such  that  extreme  degrees  of  atrophy  may  follow. 

Diagnosis. — The  rational  and  physical  signs  are  suggestive  of  a  pleuritic 
exudation,  but  the  antecedents  are  indicative  of  a  perforation  of  the  stomach 
or  duodenum  or  gall-bladder.  The  diff'erential  diagnosis  lies  between  an  em- 
pyema or  pneumothorax  above  or  below  the  diaphragm.  The  absence  of 
cough,  expectoration,  and  displacement  of  the  heart  negatives  a  pleuritic  pro- 
cess. The  depression  of  the  lower  border  of  the  liver  and  the  bulging  of  the 
right  hypochondrium  are  usually  greater  than  in  pleuritic  exudation.  Especial 
value  in  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  attached  to  the  results  of  an  exploratory 
puncture.  This  should  be  made  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  interspace  in  the  axillary 
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liue.  Pfiilil  has  called  attcution  to  the  spurting  of  the  fluid  through  the  trocar 
on  inspiration,  owing  to  the  descent  of  the  diapiiragm,  while  in  pleurisy  the 
fluid  spurts  on  expiration.  The  presence  of  bile-pigment  in  the  pus  would 
give  furtlier  evidence  of  the  seat  of  the  abscess  below  the  diaphragm. 

Treatment. — In  the  earlier  stages  of  acute  perihepatitis  the  treatment  should 
be  directed  to  the  relief  of  pain  by  the  apjdicatiou  of  sinapisms,  stupes,  poultices, 
and  leeches,  and  by  the  internal  administration  of  sufficient  doses  of  morj)hine. 
With  the  eventual  recognition  of  pus  the  treatment  becomes  surgical,  and 
demands  an  opening  of  a  size  sufficient  to  ensure  drainage,  perhaps  necessitat- 
ing the  resection  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  lower  ribs.  As  much  as  a  quart 
of  pus  has  escaped  immediately  after  an  o})ening  has  been  made. 

Chronic  fibrous  perihepatitis  is  usually  recognized  after  death,  there  being 
no  characteristic  symptoms.  Except  when  it  is  the  terminal  condition  of 
a  subphrenic  abscess,  its  importance  is  slight,  and  it  represents  a  trivial  com- 
plication of  the  pathological  process  to  which  it  owes  its  origin. 

Acute   Parenchymatous    Hepatitis  ;  Acute  Yellow  Atrophy  op 

THE  Liver. 

Idiopathic  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  a  disease  to  be  distinctly 
separated  from  the  secondary  acute  atrophy  that  may  serve  to  close  the  course 
of  an  obstructive  jaundice  or  of  a  fibrous  hepatitis. 

Etiology. — It  is  one  of  the  rarest  affection  of  the  liver.  Thierfelder  in 
1878  estimated  that  about  200  cases  of  this  disease  were  referred  to  at  greater 
or  less  length  in  medical  literature.  Riess,  however,  saw  5  cases  in  three 
months,  and  Arnold  saw  4  fatal  cases  among  ten  diseased  soldiers  during  the 
course  of  three  months — facts  which  have  suggested  possible  epidemic  influ- 
ence. It  occurs  in  women  rather  more  frequently  than  in  men,  and  its  pres- 
ence in  pregnancy,  usually  in  the  latter  half,  is  noteworthy.  Although  more 
frequently  found  in  the  prime  of  life,  cases  have  been  reported  in  infancy, 
childhood,  and  old  age.  Intense  mental  excitement  and  alcoholic  excess  have 
been  deemed  exciting  causes,  and  its  occasional  occurrence  in  the  course  of 
typhoid  and  relapsing  fevers,  diphtheria,  pysemia,  and  septicaemia  has  been 
considered  significant.  The  similarity  of  the  symptoms  has  suggested  phos- 
phorus-poisoning as  a  cause,  and  the  course  and  lesions  have  led  to  the  theory 
of  an  infectious  origin,  which  has  derived  a  certain  support  from  the  repeated 
discovery  of  bacteria  in  the  diseased  liver. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  liver  is  almost  invariably  diminished  in  size, 
perhaps  two-thirds  or  three- fourths,  though  claimed  to  be  slightly  enlarged  at 
the  outset,  and  becomes  flattened,  cake-like,  from  a  predominant  shortening  of 
its  vertical  diameter.  The  color  is  of  a  dirty  yellow,  and  the  consistency  firm. 
The  capsule  is  wrinkled,  and  the  liver  is  flabby  when  handled. 

On  section  the  color  may  be  uniformly  yellow  and  opaque,  the  lobules 
indistinct,  or  there  may  be  alternations  of  irregular  patches  of  red  and  yellow. 
The  red  patches  represent  those  portions  of  the  liver  from  which  the  fat  has 
been  absorbed.     After  the  liver  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  the 
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cut  surface  will  often  show  small  white  specks,  crystals  of  leucin  and  tyrosin. 
The  microscopic  examination  of  the  liver  shows  an  extensive  and  extreme  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver-cells,  a  slight  degree  of  cell-infiltration  of  the  inter- 
stitial tissue,  and  scattered  crystals  of  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  bilrubin.  Clumps 
of  cells  indicative  of  new-formed  bile-ducts  or  bands  of  liver-cells  are  also  to 
be  seen. 

In  addition  to  the  general  yellow  discoloration  of  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
there  is  found  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  renal  epithelium,  of  the  heart,  and 
of  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  spleen  is  hyperplastic ;  numerous  small  lisem- 
orrhages  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body  and  evidences  of  catarrh  are 
present  in  the  mouth  and  intestine.  An  excess  of  fluid  is  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  pleural  and  pericardial  cavities. 

Symptoms. — The  characteristic  symptoms  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver  arc  present,  as  a  rule,  only  two  or  three  days  before  death.  For  a  week 
or  two  previous  to  their  onset,  however,  the  patient  suffers  from  the  group  of 
symptoms  usually  attributed  to  a  gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  These  are  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  belching,  irregular  stools,  tender  epigastrium,  head- 
ache, and  prostration,  as  a  rule.  Eventually,  a  slight  degree  of  jaundice 
appears. 

With  a  rapid  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  jaundice  the  symptoms  sud- 
denly become  more  severe.  The  vomiting  becomes  constant — at  first  of  the 
bile-stained  contents  of  the  stomach,  then  of  a  bloody  fluid.  The  patient 
becomes  nervous  and  restless.  His  headache  becomes  intense,  until  a  delirium, 
almost  maniacal,  sets  in.  This  is  associated  with  general  or  localized  convul- 
sions.    The  patient  becomes  stupid,  and  eventually  comatose. 

During  this  period  haemorrhages,  nasal,  gastro-intestinal,  urinary,  or 
cutaneous,  may  occur.  The  pregnant  woman  is  likely  to  abort,  and  the 
flowing  may  become  excessive.  There  is  an  absence  of  fever  until  just  before 
death,  when  the  temperature  may  rise  to  upwards  of  104°  F.  :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  may  become  subnormal  at  that  time.  The  pulse,  which  is  rather 
slower  at  the  outset,  becomes  variable,  and  is  eventually  rapid  and  feeble. 

With  the  onset  of  the  severe  symptoms  the  area  of  hepatic  dulness  dimin- 
ishes, and  may  soon  wholly  disappear.  The  region  of  the  liver  becomes  mor- 
bidly tender,  apparent  (according  to  Riess)  even  in  profound  coma.  An  en- 
largement of  the  spleen  is  usually  perceptible. 

The  urine  is  bile-stained,  and  its  quantity  becomes  markedly  diminished, 
complete  suppression  sometimes  taking  place.  It  is  acid,  its  specific  gravity 
varies  between  1012  and  1030,  and  it  contains  a  moderate  quantity  of  albu- 
min, in  addition  to  bile-pigment  and  bile-acids.  Hyaline  and  fatty  (epithelial) 
casts  are  found.  The  great  diminution,  or  even  total  absence,  of  urea  is  an 
especial  characteristic.  In  its  place  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  other  products  of 
retrograde  metamorphosis  are  found.  The  presence  of  the  former,  determined 
by  the  evaporation  of  a  small  quantity  of  urine  to  which  acetic  acid  has  been 
added,  is  of  especial  value  in  diagnosis.  Leucin  and  tyrosin,  however,  although 
usually,  are  not  invariably,  present. 
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Diag-nosis. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  yellow  atroj)hy  becomes  possible  only 
with  the  ajipcarance  of  the  grave  symptoms.  The  snddon  onset  of  restless- 
ness, delirium,  and  convulsions,  fever  being  absent,  in  a  case  of  jaundice,  should 
at  once  ai'ouse  suspicion.  The  presence  of  Icucin  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine,  and 
the  progressive  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  liver,  confirm  the  diagnosis. 
Similar  symptoms  may  occur  at  the  end  of  a  case  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis, 
but  the  long  duration  of  this  affection  and  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  are 
sufficient  to  exclude  this  affection. 

Greater  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  the  differentiation  of  phosphorus- 
poisoning.  In  this  affection  the  gastro-cnteric  symptoms  are  more  severe,  the 
jaundice  and  profound  nervous  symptoms  are  of  earlier  occurrence,  and  leucin 
and  tyrosin  are  usually  absent  from  the  urine.  The  liver  is  enlarged  for  some 
time ;  despite  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  it  is  exceptional  for  it  to  be  found 
atrophied,  and  the  diminution  in  size  does  not  take  place  so  rapidly  as  in  acute 
yellow  atrophy. 

Prog-nosis. — The  disease  is  fatal,  death  usually  occurring  in  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  from  the  onset  of  the  symptoms,  although  more  chronic  cases  are 
recorded  where  death  did  not  occur  for  a  couple  of  months.  Instances  of 
recovery  have  been  reported,  but  the  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  always  to  be 
doubted. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  other  indication  for  treatment  than  the  relief  of 
symptoms.  Ice  by  the  mouth  and  morphine  subcutaneously  should  be  used 
to  check  vomiting.  Cold  applications  may  be  made  to  the  head,  and  opium 
and  chloral  may  be  given  to  relieve  the  nervous  symptoms.  Stimulants  are 
to  be  employed  in  the  stage  of  collapse. 

Suppurative  Hepatitis  ;  Abscess  of  the  Liver. 

Etiology. — Abscesses  are  formed  in  the  liver  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction into  its  substance  of  a  pyogenic,  usually  infectious,  irritant.  Such 
an  irritant  may  enter  the  liver  directly,  as  in  wounds  of  this  organ,  or  it 
may  be  admitted  through  the  blood-vessels  or  by  means  of  the  bile-ducts. 
This  irritant  is  usually  bacterial  or  amoebic,  although  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
a  chemical  irritant  as  a  cause  for  certain  hepatic  abscesses  is  not  to  be  overcome. 
Traumatism  produces  an  abscess  when  its  action  is  combined  with  that  of  an 
infective  agent,  and  the  occurrence  of  abscess  of  the  liver  after  injury  to  the  head 
or  extremities,  especially  in  the  presence  of  open  wounds  or  osteo-myelitis  is 
thus  explained.  The  injured  liver  suppurates  because  it  becomes  invaded  by 
the  pyogenic  irritant.  Dabney's  study  gives  evidence  of  the  rarity  of  the 
origin  of  abscess  of  the  liver  from  disease  of  the  bones  or  parts  of  the  body 
other  than  those  intimately  connected  with  the  liver. 

The  physician  is  chiefly  concerned  with  those  cases  of  hepatic  abscess 
M'hich  proceed  from  the  blood-vessels  or  the  bile-ducts.  The  former  include 
the  embolic  abscesses  of  the  liver,  especially  those  resulting  from  embolism 
of  the  portal  vein  ;  also  those  due  to  the  extension  of  a  pylephlebitis  into 
the    liver.       The  source  of  these    is  to    be  sought    for    in    an    inflammation 
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affecting  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein,  especially  the  inflammatory  and  ulcer- 
ative processes  of  the  large  bowel  found  in  dysentery,  appendicitis,  and  piles. 
Despite  the  frequency  of  ulcers  of  the  intestine  in  typhoid  fever,  abscess  of  the 
liver  is  an  unimportant  complication  of  this  disease.  An  umbilical  phlebitis 
may  form  the  source  of  abscess  of  the  liver  in  the  new-born,  and  primary 
abscess  of  the  spleen  may  serve  as  a  source  of  hepatic  abscess  by  the  transfer 
of  emboli  through  the  splenic  branch  of  the  portal  vein,  or  by  the  continuance 
of  a  phlebitis  along  its  course  from  the  spleen  to  the  portal  vein,  and  thence 
into  the  liver.  - 

Embolism  of  the  hepatic  artery  is  an  infrequent  cause  of  hepatic  abscess, 
but  will  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  in  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  in 
gangrene  of  the  lung.  A  bland  embolus  carried  through  the  hepatic  artery 
may  serve  as  the  exciting  cause  of  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  as  suggested  by 
Osier  and  Ross,  the  embolus  being  carried  from  an  aneurism  of  the  hepatic 
artery  to  parts  of  the  liver  where  the  influence  of  pyogenic  agents  becomes 
superadded.  Regurgitant  embolism  of  the  hepatic  vein  is  a  possible  cause  of 
hepatic  abscess  when  a  septic  thrombosis  is  present  in  the  peripheral  venous 
system. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  bile-ducts  (cholangitis)  is  a  not  infrequent 
cause  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  in  many  instances  represents  the  extension 
of  a  gastro-duodenal  catarrh  along  the  common  bile-duct  into  the  hepatic  ducts. 
An  abscess  of  the  liver  is  the  more  likely  to  result  if  gall-stones,  parasites 
(echinococci,  lumbrici,  distoma),  or  foreign  bodies  (needles,  pins,  nails)  are  pres- 
ent in  the  bile-ducts. 

Although  hepatic  abscesses  occur  with  greater  frequency  in  the  tropics  than 
in  the  temperate  zones,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  fact  indicates  any  ditference  in  the 
etiology.  The  high  liver  is  usually  the  male  white,  although  Moore  says  that 
natives  are  as  liable  to  hepatic  abscess  as  Europeans  ;  and  his  frequent  bilious 
attacks  present  the  characteristics  of  a  gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  whose  tendency 
to  produce  a  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  has  already  been  suggested.  This  and 
the  frequency  of  dysentery  in  the  tropics — for  Kiener  and  Kelsch  found  that 
dysentery  and  hepatic  abscess  concurred  in  85.35  per  cent,  of  314  cases — off'er 
the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  tropical  abscess,  especi- 
ally since  the  relation  of  the  amoeba  coli  to  dysentery  and  abscess  of  the  liver 
has  been  made  so  clear  through  the  researches  of  Kartulis,  Councilman  and 
others. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  liver  of  suppurative  hepatitis  is  usually  symmet- 
rically enlarged,  and  may  on  inspection  present  no  abnormal  appearances  sug- 
gesting the  presence  of  pus.  One  or  more  circumscribed,  yielding,  opaque, 
yellowish-white,  circular  patches,  coated  with  a  fibrous  layer,  often  give  super- 
ficial evidence  of  the  abscess  to  be  found  on  section  of  the  organ. 

The  abscesses  vary  somewhat  in  ajjpearance,  as  they  are  single  or  multiple, 
although  the  single  abscesses,  often,  if  not  usually,  result  from  the  confluence 
of  many.  The  single  abscess  is  limited  to  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  according 
to  Waring's  figures,  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  is  usually  near  the  convexity, 
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aiul  may  be  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  containing  several  (jnarts  of  pus.  The 
wall  is  usually  shreddy,  not  sharply  defined  from  the  surrounding  injected 
liver-tissue  except  in  the  more  chronic  cases,  when  it  may  be  circumscribed, 
thick,  dense,  grayish-white,  suggestive  of  cartilage.  The  contents  arc  rather 
puriform  than  purulent ;  an  opa([ue  fluid  of  viscid  or  creamy  consistency,  yel- 
low or  red,  forming  an  emulsion  of  miiuite  granules,  and  containing  fat-drops 
(free  and  in  large  cells),  also  leucocytes  and  innumerable  mimite  rhombic  or 
clustered  acicular  crystals  of  bilirubin  (hjcmatoidin).  The  presence  of  amoebte 
or  booklets  in  the  contents  of  these  abscesses  gives  evidence  of  their  parasitic 
origin. 

The  multi})le  abscesses  may  be  fifty  or  more,  scattered  throughout  the  liver, 
though  often  grouped  in  clusters.  They  vary  in  size,  usually  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  plum,  the  larger  being  irregularly  rounded  and  trabeculated  as 
if  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  smaller.  The  walls  are  usually  shreddy, 
the  contents  viscid,  odorless  or  fetid,  yellow  or  bile-stained.  The  presence  of 
puriform  thrombi  in  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  or  of  arborescent  patches 
of  necrosis  indicates  the  vascular  origin  of  the  abscess,  while  abundant  stain- 
ing with  bile,  and  especially  the  presence  of  dilated  bile-ducts  with  purulent 
contents,  gives  evidence  of  the  relation  of  the  abscess  to  a  cholangitis. 

When  the  single  or  multiple  abscess  reaches  the  surface  of  the  liver,  the 
pus  may  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or,  an  adhesive  peritonitis  having 
previously  taken  place,  may  pass  into  a  neighboring  hollow  organ,  as  the 
stomach,  colon,  duodenum  or  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney.  Perforation  of  the 
diaphragm  is  not  infrequent,  with  the  passage  of  the  pus  into  the  lungs  and 
bronchi.  The  pus  may,  however,  enter  directly  the  pleural  or  pericardial  cav- 
ities or  pass  through  the  abdominal  wall,  escaping  near  the  liver,  or,  turning 
upward,  downward,  or  backward,  make  its  appearance  at  some  distant  point. 

In  rare  instances  the  pus  may  become  inspissated,  caseous  in  appearance, 
perhaps  calcified  and  encapsuled  in  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  abscess  may  also 
become  transformed  into  a  cyst-like  cavity,  with  more  or  less  viscid  colorless 
contents,  in  which  plates  of  cholesterin  may  be  found. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  suppurative  hepatitis  may  be  so 
little  characteristic  that  the  abscesses  are  unexpectedly  found  after  death,  or 
are  first  suspected  after  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  through  the  bowels  or  bron- 
chi. Sniall  abscesses  may  produce  no  symptoms ;  the  course  of  large  abscesses 
may  be  latent,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  suppurative  hepatitis  may  be  wholly 
obscured  by  those  of  the  disease  giving  rise  to  the  hepatic  abscess. 

The  general  symptoms  are  the  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  asso- 
ciated with  failing  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and  fid- 
ness  in  the  epigastrium.  The  association  of  these  symptoms  with  a  dry 
cough  and  hectic  have  not  infrequently  led  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  pul- 
monary phthisis. 

The  stools  are  irregular ;  either  diarrhoea  or  constipation  may  be  present. 
The  movements  become  suddenly  liquid  when  the  abscess  empties  into  the 
bowel,  and  the  evacuated  pus  may  be  found  to  contain  large  quantities  of 
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amcebse.     Toward  the  end  of  tlie  disease,  in  fatal  cases,  nervous  symptoms 
become  conspicuous,  as  wakefulness  and  delirium,  or  stupor  ending  in  coma. 

Most  important  as  suggesting  the  presence  of  suppuration  is  the  range  of 
temperature.  In  the  chronic  abscess  of  the  liver  pursuing  a  latent  course  the 
elevation  of  temperature  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  in  no  way  characteristic. 
As  a  rule,  however,  considerable  degrees  of  elevation  are  to  be  found,  as  high 
even  as  104°  or  105°  F.  These  elevations  may  follow  chills  of  greater  or  less 
severity,  and  be  followed  by  defervescence  with  sweatings,  the  latter  some- 
times very  profuse,  with  such  regularity  as  to  suggest  the  progress  of  a  mala- 
rial fever,  but  the  intervals  between  the  chills  become  very  irregular  in  the 
course  of  time.  In  other  cases  a  continued  elevation  of  temperature,  with 
greater  evening  rise,  may  be  present,  suggesting  rather  the  course  of  a  typhoid 
fever.  The  temperature  may  fall  to  the  normal  with  the  evacuation  of  the 
pus,  or  become  permanently  lowered  toward  the  end  of  life.  The  rate  of 
pulse  corresponds  in  general  to  the  temperature,  rising  and  falling  with  it,  but 
becomes  markedly  frequent,  high,  and  feeble  as  death  is  neared. 

The  frequency  of  the  respiration  follows  the  course  of  the  temperature  and 
pulse  in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  considerable  enlargement  of  the  liver. 
In  the  latter  event  it  becomes  increased  from  the  elevation  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  painful  when  the  serous  covering  of  the  diaphragm  becomes  inflamed.  A 
spasmodic  dry  cough  is  then  likely  to  be  present.  A  certain  degree  of  dys- 
pnoea is  frequent  from  the  collapsed  condition  of  the  right  lung  and  the  bron- 
chial catarrh  which  result  from  the  diminished  air-space. 

The  local  symptoms  which  suggest  the  liver  as  the  seat  of  the  suppuration 
are  the  enlargement  of  this  organ  and  the  pain  which  may  proceed  from  it. 
Of  these  the  enlargement  is  the  more  constant,  and  may  be  more  apparent 
when  the  patient  is  upright  then  when  he  is  lying  down.  It  is  due,  in  part, 
to  the  quantity  of  pus  formed  in  the  abscess,  in  part  to  the  parenchymatous 
changes  in  the  liver-cells,  and  in  part  to  the  congested  state  of  the  organ. 
The  liver  is  symmetrically  enlarged  until  the  abscess  projects  above  the  sur- 
face, and  its  size  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  contained 
abscess  or  abscesses.  Parts  of  the  liver  may  be  honeycombed  with  pus-cavities, 
and  the  enlargement  be  slight ;  on  the  contrary,  the  upper  border  of  hepatic 
dulness  may  extend  to  the  second  rib  in  front  and  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
behind,  while  the  anterior  edge  of  the  right  lobe  may  be  on  a  level  with  the 
crest  of  the  ilium.  Since  the  larger  abscesses  usually  project  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  right  lobe,  the  area  of  thoracic  dulness  is  frequently  sharply 
convex  upward. 

The  collapsed  lung  is  made  evident  by  the  dulness  on  percussion,  the  bron- 
chial breathing,  and  the  increased  vocal  resonance  in  the  affected  region. 

The  liver  is  readily  palpated  when  it  projects  below  the  costal  edge,  and  a 
palpable  or  audible  peritoneal  friction  may  be  recognized  in  case  the  peri- 
toneum over  the  abscess  becomes  inflamed.  In  rare  instances  palpation  may 
reveal  increased  elasticity  or  a  sense  of  fluctuation  at  the  seat  of  the  abscess. 

Localized  pain  is  a  most  important  symptom,  as  suggesting  the  liver  as  the 
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seat  of  the  pus.  It  Joes  not  occur  unless  the  suppiu-atiou  nears  the  surface, 
which  may  take  place  either  early  or  late  in  its  history.  The  pain  may  be 
deep-seated  and  extend  to  tiie  right  shoulder  when  the  branches  of  the  phrenic 
nerve  situated  in  the  capsule  of  the  liver  and  in  the  susjKMisory  ligament  are 
irritated,  since  they  arise  from  the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  which  also  su{)plies 
the  shoulder  to  which  the  pain  becomes  referred  through  the  central  nervous 
system  (Luschka).  The  ])ain  may  be  more  superiicial,  and  associated  with 
tenderness  and  a  tense  rectus,  when  the  anterior  surface  of  the  liver  is  the  seat 
of  a  localized  peritonitis.  Because  of.  local  pain  the  patient  usually  finds  his 
most  comfortable  position  on  the  back  or  on  the  right  side. 

Slight  degrees  of  jaundice  are  not  infrecjuent,  and  may  come  and  go  with 
the  exacerbation  and  remission  of  the  febrile  temperature.  More  considerable 
and  more  prolonged  jaundice  may  result  from  the  pressure  of  the  abscess  on 
the  bile-ducts.  Ascites  from  pressure  of  the  abscess  upon  the  branches  of  the 
portal  vein,  or  anasarca  from  pressure  of  the  enlarged  liver  upon  the  inferior 
cava,  are  rarelv  noticed. 

Moderate  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  not  infrequent  in  the  acuter  varieties 
of  suppurative  hepatitis,  but  is  the  result  rather  of  hyperplasia  than  of 
obstructed  venous  outflow. 

Suppurative  hepatitis  is  usually  a  chronic  affection,  lasting  months  or  years. 
It  may  terminate  fatally  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  the  patient  may  live 
for  five  years  (Ewald). 

Since  the  abscess  formation  is  often  multiple  at  the  outset,  with  a  tendency 
to  coalescence,  the  longer  the  suppurative  hepatitis  exists  the  more  likely  is  the 
single  abscess  to  form.  As  this  becomes  larger  it  tends  to  break  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  producing  a  fatal  peritonitis,  or  into  the  stomach  or  intestine, 
lungs  and  bronchi,  into  the  right  renal  pelvis,  or  through  the  exterual  ab- 
dominal wall,  with  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  and  an  alleviation  of  the 
symptoms.  The  discharge  into  the  respiratory  tract  is  usually  of  a  reddish 
color,  siiggestiug  anchovy  sauce  (Osier),  and  may  be  found  to  contain  amoebae. 
The  fistulfe  thus  established  may  close  and  recovery  occur,  or  they  may  remain 
open,  death  resulting  from  exhaustion.  As  a  rare  complication  are  associated 
abscesses  in  the  brain. 

Prognosis. — Suppurative  hepatitis  is  a  grave  malady.  Single  small 
abscesses  may  perhaps  be  recovered  from  by  the  inspissation  and  calcification, 
or  by  the  softening  and  absorption,  of  the  pus.  Multiple  small  abscesses  are 
usually  fatal,  since  they  are  inaccessible  to  surgical  treatment  unless  the 
patient's  strength  endures  until  they  coalesce.  As  a  rule,  unless  the  pus  be 
evacuated  spontaneously  or  by  the  surgeon,  death  occurs.  Even  when  the  pus 
is  evacuated  and  the  patient  apparently  improves,  a  fatal  result  may  occur  from 
haemorrhage,  embolism,  peritonitis,  or  septicaemia,  and,  although  with  the  evac- 
uation of  the  pus  the  prognosis  becomes  more  favorable,  a  permanent  fistula 
may  arise,  and  death  eventually  takes  place  from  amyloid  disease.  The  usual 
duration  of  the  disease  in  fatal  cases  is  from  six  weeks  to  three  months.  In 
cases  not  treated  surgically  the  mortality  may  be  as  high  as  80  per  cent.,  while 
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in  cases  operated  upon  there  may  be  only  30  per  cent,  of  deaths.  Perforation 
of  the  abscess  into  the  knig  or  into  tlie  gastro-intestinal  tract  resulted  favor- 
ably in  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated  by  Ronis. 

Diagnosis. — A  diagnosis  of  suppurative  hepatitis  is  always  doubtful  unless 
an  abscess  of  considerable  size  has  formed  or  the  aspirator  shows  the  presence 
of  pus.  It  depends  upon  an  appreciation  of  the  existence  of  the  causes  of 
suppurative  hepatitis,  especially  residence  in  the  tropics,  dysentery,  idcerative 
processes  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  upon  the  presence  of  a  continued  or 
intermittent  fever  with  or  without  chills,  and  a  painful  and  tender  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  a  part  of  which  may  show  an  extreme  degree  of  elasticity, 
perhaps  actual  fluctuation. 

Suppurative  hepatitis  is  often  confounded  with  malarial  fever.  In  the 
former  quinine  gives  no  relief,  the  splenic  enlargement  is  not  so  extreme,  and 
there  are  no  malarial  organisms  in  the  blood. 

Recurring  attacks  of  hepatic  colic  from  gall-stones  in  the  common  or  hepat- 
ic ducts  also  closely  simulate  suppurative  hepatitis.  Tlie  pain  is  usually  more 
intense,  the  jaundice  greater  and  more  constant,  and  the  febrile  attack  brief. 
As  the  abscess  attains  a  large  size,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  an  echinococcus 
cyst,  which  develops  more  slowly  and  without  fever.  It  may  also  resemble 
an  empyema  from  the  long  duration  of  the  fever  and  the  physical  signs. 
Usually  in  abscess  of  the  liver  the  dulness  is  higher  in  front  than  behind, 
although  the  level  may  be  the  same.  In  empyema  the  retracted  lung  lies 
along  the  spine  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  while  the  lung 
is  everywhere  in  intimate  relation  with  the  subphrenic  abscess  of  the  liver. 

The  use  of  the  aspirator  eventually  becomes  necessary  to  establish  the  diag- 
nosis, and  a  negative  result  does  not  exclude  suppurative  hepatitis,  since  the 
pus  may  so  lie  as  not  to  be  reached  by  the  point  of  the  needle,  or  be  so  thick 
as  not  to  flow  through  its  canal.  The  patient  should  be  anaesthetized,  since 
several  punctures  may  be  necessary,  and  the  needle  should  be  used  only  to 
make  clear  the  need  of  the  knife.  Puncture  should  be  made  into  tender  or 
yielding  spots  in  the  enlarged  liver  below  the  costal  cartilages,  and  into  the 
seventh  right  intercostal  space  in  the  axillary  line,  or  at  this  level  in  front  or 
behind  in  case  the  region  of  dulness  extends  above  this  point.  Puncture  is 
not  absolutely  harmless,  and  resulting  haemorrhages  may  be  profuse  while  the 
needle  remains  in  the  liver. 

If  a  spontaneous  discharge  of  pus  has  taken  jilace  through  the  lungs  or 
bowels,  the  presence  of  amoebse,  liver-cells,  or  bile-pigment  may  indicate  its 
source,  and  the  presence  of  booklets  give  evidence  of  its  relation  to  echi- 
nococci. 

Treatment. — The  only  medicinal  treatment  of  suppurative  hepatitis  is  to 
relieve  symptoms  and  sustain  strength  until  the  abscess  has  reached  such  a  size 
as  to  be  accessible  to  the  surgeon  or  finds  an  outlet  through  the  lungs,  stomach, 
or  intestine.  The  pain  may  be  relieved  by  the  appli(3ation  of  heat,  cold,  sin- 
apisms, or  dry  cups  over  the  sensitive  liver.  The  conjoined  use  of  morphine 
may  be  necessary.     Mild  salines,  as  Carlsbad  and  Rochelle  salts,  or  citrate  of 
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inaoncsiuin,  phosphate  of  sodiiuii,  or  chloride  of  ammonium,  may  be  used  to 
promote  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  Rhubarb,  euonymin,  or  iridin  may  be 
ffiven  at  bed-time. 

The  diet  should  be  largely  liquid  and  unirritating — whey,  milk  (with  lime- 
water  or  soda-water  if  desirable),  beef-juice  and  milk,  gruels,  and  toasted  bread. 

Tije  use  of  leeches,  blisters,  mercurials,  cholagogues  nitro-muriatic  acid,  so 
often  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  formation  of  pus  in  acute 
hepatitis,  was  based  essentially  upon  erroneous  theories  of  inflannuation  and  the 
origin  of  pus.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  of  the  slightest  use 
in  preventing  its  formation. 

Fibrous  Hepatitis  ;  Chronic  Interstitial  Hepatitis  ;  Cirrhosis. 

Etiology. — Fibrous  hepatitis  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  irritants 
brought  to  the  liver  by  means  of  the  blood-vessels,  especially  the  portal  vein, 
or  through  the  bile-ducts,  or  by  an  invasion  of  the  peritoneal  capsule. 
The  immediate  cause,  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  cases,  is  alcohol,  especially 
that  variety  containing  fusel  oil,  obtained  from  the  fermentation  of  grains  and 
potatoes.  The  influence  of  excessive  drinking  of  strong  liquors  lias  led  to  the 
use  of  the  term  "drunkard's  liver  "  or  "  gin-drinker's  liver"  as  synonymous 
with  fibrous  hepatitis.  All  drunkards  are  not  sufferers  from  this  affection, 
gin  is  not  the  liquor  principally  concerned,  and  fibrous  hepatitis  is  often  found 
in  alcoholic  patients  Avho  would  not  come  under  the  class  of  drunkards.  Rarely 
the  excessive  use  of  stronger  wines  and  beer  may  produce  fibrous  hepatitis. 

It  has  been  claimed,  partly  as  the  result  of  experiments  on  animals,  that 
spices,  coffee,  alkaloids  (ptomaines),  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  may 
be  brought  to  the  liver  from  the  intestines  through  the  portal  vein,  and  pro- 
duce fibrous  hepatitis.  Satisfactory  clinical  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
view  is  lacking. 

Certain  acute  infectious  diseases — in  partictdar  intermittent,  typhoid,  and 
scarlet  fevers,  cholera,  and  dvsenterv — are  claimed  as  occasional  causes  of 
fibrous  hepatitis  by  contaminating   the  blood. 

Among  chronic  infectious  diseases  syphilis  holds  high  rank  as  a  cause  of 
fibrous  hepatitis.  An  increase  of  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  liver  is  to  be 
recognized  as  an  accompaniment  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  but  produces  no 
symptoms  by  which  its  presence  can  be  recognized  during  life.  Fibrous 
hepatitis  has  been  found  as  an  accompaniment  of  rickets,  and  Murchison 
considers  that  it  may  result  from  gout.  Eichhorst  is  inclined  to  recognize  a 
senile  variety,  analogous  to  the  arterio- sclerotic  nephritis  resulting  from  senile 
changes  in  the  blood-vessels. 

Evidence  of  the  origin  of  a  fibrous  hepatitis  from  the  transfer  of  a  visible 
mechanical  irritant  to  the  liver  is  given  by  Welch  in  his  description  of  the 
pigmented  liver  of  coal-miners. 

When  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  is  associated  with  fibrous  hepatitis,  it 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  latter,  although  Botkin  claims  that  it 
may  be  a  cause,  basing  his  claim  on  Solovieff's  experiments. 
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The  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  venous  blood  from  the  liver,  often 
included  among  the  vascular  causes  of  fibrous  hepatitis,  has  already  received 
sufficient  consideration  in  the  section  upon  Congestion  of  the  I^iver. 

The  biliary  causes  of  fibrous  hepatitis  are  those  producing  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bile-ducts.  These  are  gall-stones,  tuberculosis,  or  congeni- 
tal disturbances  producing  obstruction,  closure,  or  obliteration  of  the  bile- 
ducts. 

Fibrous  hepatitis  sometimes  results  from  the  extension  of  a  chronic  peri- 
hepatitis into  the  substance  of  the  liver.  This  perihepatitis  is  usually  part  of 
a  chronic  peritonitis. 

Fibrous  hepatitis  occurs  oftener  in  men  than  in  women,  and  usually  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  sixty  years.  Howard  has  collected  63  cases  among 
children  before  puberty,  and  Hatfield  adds  93  to  this  list.  It  has  been  found 
in  the  new-born  and  in  the  foetus. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  essential  feature  of  fibrous  hepatitis  is  the  exces- 
sive increase  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  liver.  This  fibrous  tissue  usually  tends 
to  shrink.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  new-formation  of  fibrous  tissue 
proceeds  from  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  liver,  and  that  the  liver-cells  become 
secondarily  affected,  while  others  maintain  that  the  changes  begin  as  a  degene- 
ration and  destruction  of  the  liver-cells,  and  are  followed  by  the  interstitial 
changes. 

Of  greater  importance  perhaps  is  the  question  which  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  orio;in  of  the  increase  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blood-vessels  or 
of  the  bile-ducts.  Charcot  and  Gombault,  in  particular,  discriminate  between 
an  insular  cirrhosis  the  result  of  an  irritation  proceeding  from  the  bile-ducts, 
an  annular  cirrhosis  representing  an  outgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  around  the 
veins,  and  a  monocellular  cirrhosis  in  which  the  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  sur- 
rounds the  separate  liver-cells. 

With  this  anatomical  distinction  was  associated  a  difference  in  etiology,  it 
being  claimed  that  annular  cirrhosis  was  the  result  of  alcohol,  insular  cirrho- 
sis of  the  inflamed  bile-ducts,  and  monocellular  cirrhosis  of  syphilis.  These 
distinctions  are  not  generally  accepted. 

Still  more  important,  clinically  at  least,  is  the  distinction  which  must  be 
drawn  between  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  and  atrophic  cirrhosis.  The  former  is 
represented  by  a  liver  which  is  symmetrically  enlarged,  perhaps  doubled  in 
size,  weighing  as  much  as  eight  pounds,  while  the  latter  term  is  applied  to 
a  liver  which  may  be  reduced  in  size  at  least  two-thirds,  weighing  only  a 
pound.  In  both  there  is  an  increased  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue.  In  hyper- 
trophic fibrous  hepatitis  there  is  often,  not  invariably,  an  abundant  fatty  infil- 
tration of  the  liver-cells,  and  the  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  may  then  represent 
this  combination.  In  the  absence  of  such  fat-infiltration  the  hypertrophied 
fibrous  liver  has  been  regarded  by  Ackerman  as  analogous  to  the  condition  of 
the  mammary  gland  in  diffiise  fibroma,  the  so-called  chronic  mammary  hyper- 
trophy. 

The  anatomical  changes  usually  presented  in  chronic  fibrous  hepatitis  are 
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generall}'  spoken  of  as  representing  two  stages — the  one  of"  enlargement,  the 
other  of  atro})hy.  This  clistinetion  is  of  no  especial  value,  as  the  enlarged 
liver  is  usually  not  particularly  enlarged,  and  the  functional  disturbances  are 
not  apparent  until  atrophy  takes  place. 

The  longer  the  process  continues  the  smaller  is  the  liver,  until  it  may  be 
reduced  to  one-third  of  the  normal  size.  Its  shape  is  the  more  deformed  the 
greater  the  atrophy.  The  surface  is  covered  with  granules  and  nodules,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  pin-head  tt)  that  of  a  walnut  and  u])ward  ;  hence 
the  terms  "granular  liver,"  "hob-nailed  liver,"  and  "  lobulated  liver."  The 
left  lobe  may  be  so  shrunken  as  to  form  a  mere  band  or  annular  appendage. 
The  density  of  the  liver  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  atrophy, 
and  becomes  tough  and  leathery.  The  cut  surface  is  of  a  reddish-gray  or 
grayish-yellow  color,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  surface,  and  is  studded  with 
the  sections  of  granules,  of  various  sizes,  corresponding  to  those  seen  upon  the 
surface.  The  granules  representing  the  liver-parenchyma  are  usually  opaque, 
and  are  separated  by  the  translucent  mass  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  color  of  the 
diseased  liver  is  especially  modified  by  the  presence  of  bile-pigment  and  fat, 
and  then  becomes  of  a  tawny-yellow  {xippor)  color,  whence  the  much-abused 
and  confusing  term  "  cirrhotic." 

The  capsule  of  the  liver  is  thickened  and  opaque,  especially  between  the 
projecting  nodules,  and  may  be  united  more  or  less  intimately  by  fibrous  adhe- 
sions to  the  adjoining  peritoneum,  especially  to  that  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  peritoneum  in  general  is  apt  to  be  thickened  and  opaque,  at  times  infil- 
trated with  blood-pigment,  and  fluid  is  found  in  the  cavity.  The  surface  is 
occasionally  studded  with  minute  fibrous  granules,  pseudo-tubercles — a  com- 
plication which  has  not  infrequently  suggested  that  a  tubercular  peritonitis  is 
a  not  infrequent  complication  of  fibrous  hepatitis. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  dense,  and  the  stomach  and  intestines  show 
appearances  characteristic  of  a  chronic  catarrh. 

The  contraction  of  the  new-formed  fibrous  tissue  in  the  liver  leads  to  the 
obstruction  and  obliteration  of  many  of  the  intrahepatic  branches  of  the  portal 
vein  and  of  certain  of  the  bile-ducts.  Appearances  suggesting  a  new  forma- 
tion of  the  latter  are  very  frequently  found.  The  disturbing  effects  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  portal  blood  through  the  liver  are  partly  compensated  for 
by  a  dilatation  of  the  anastomoses  between  the  branches  of  the  portal  system 
of  veins  and  those  of  the  vena  cava.  This  takes  place  at  the  junction  of  the 
oesophagus  and  the  stomach,  along  the  course  of  the  large  intestine  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum,  and  in  the  retroperitoneal  plexus  of  veins  in  front  of  the 
spine.  Communicating  veins  in  the  suspensory  and  round  ligament  become 
dilated  and  perhaps  reopened  (the  umbilical  vein),  and  give  rise  to  the  rarely 
seen  circle  of  veins  in  the  abdominal  wall  radiating  from  the  navel  and  called  the 
cajmt  MedusGB. 

The  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  and  epigastric  veins  also  become 
dilated  and  tortuous,  and  carry  to  the  heart  much  of  the  portal  blood  which  is 
unable  to  pass  through  the  liver. 
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Symptomatolog-y. — There  are  no  characteristic  symptoms  which  announce 
the  early  stages  of  fibrous  hepatitis.  Those  which  are  present,  as  epigastric 
weight  and  tension,  sensitiveness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  temporary  and 
slight  elevations  of  temperature,  are  likely  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  on 
the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  hepatitis — viz. 
alcohol. 

In  general  the  symptoms  are  those  due  to  the  obstructed  portal  circulation, 
and  eventually  to  the  destruction  of  the  liver-cells.  Among  the  former  are  to 
be  included  the  loss  of  appetite,  belching,  nausea,  vomiting,  flatulence,  irregu- 
lar action  of  the  bowels,  which  are  indications  of  the  chronic  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal catarrh.  Jaundice  is  usually  an  infrequent  symptom  in  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  fibrous  hepatitis,  and,  if  present,  is  but  slight.  When  found  it 
rarely  persists  for  any  length  of  time,  but  may  recur,  perhaps,  with  slight  feb- 
rile disturbance.  Sooner  or  later  hsemorrhages  from  the  digestive  canal  are  likely 
to  occur.  The  blood  is  vomited  when  the  bleeding  takes  place  from  the  dis- 
tended veins  in  the  stomach  or  oesophagus,  or  escapes  from  the  rectum  when 
the  bleeding  occurs  in  the  intestine.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  usually  in  the 
small  intestine.  Large  quantities  of  blood  may  thus  escape,  and  the  haemor- 
rhages may  occur  at  intervals  of  weeks  or  months,  extending  over  a  period  of 
a  year  or  more. 

Epistaxis  and  bleeding  from  piles  may  take  place,  although  haemorrhoids, 
whether  blind  or  bleeding,  are  less  often  present  than  is  popularly  thought 
to  be  the  case.  Cutaneous  haemorrhages  may  also  occur,  although  they  are  apt 
to  take  place  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  gastro-intestinal  ha?morrhages  are,  at  times,  the  first  symptoms  sugges- 
tive of  the  existence  of  fibrous  hepatitis,  and  may  give  temporary  relief  to  the 
digestive  disturbances.  In  other  cases  they  do  not  appear  until  the  abdomen 
becomes  distended  with  serous  fluid. 

Ascites  is  eventually  the  most  conspicuous  symptom  of  fibrous  hepatitis, 
and  may  be  the  first  to  urge  the  patient  to  seek  medical  advice.  It  is  usually 
slow  in  development,  and  is  due  chiefly  to  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  portal  blood  through  the  liver,  and  in  part  to  the  general  disturbance 
of  nutrition  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  hepatitis.  It  may  rapidly  de- 
velop in  the  case  of  a  complicating  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  which  may  accumulate  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  is 
sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  quarts,  and  the  abdominal  distention  arising 
from  its  presence,  and  the  frequent  excessive  meteorism,  may  be  enormous. 
The  intra-abdominal  pressure  may  vary  considerably,  even  on  the  same  day, 
and  it  is  evident  that  temporary  variations  may  take  place  in  the  quantity  of 
ascitic  fluid,  and  are  especially  seen  to  follow  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhages 
and  the  action  of  salines.  Eventually,  the  accumulation  becomes  so  large  that 
tapping  becomes  necessary.  The  fluid  reaccumulates  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  ascites  thus  usually  represents  a  persistent  symptom  after  its 
first  appearance. 

OEdema  of  the  legs  and  feet,  of  the  external  genitals,  and  of  dependent 
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portions  of  the  abdominal  walls  is  frequent  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  depends  in  part  upon  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  contents  upon  the  in- 
ferior cava  and  iliac  veins,  and  in  part  upon  the  enfeeblement  of  the  general  cir- 
culation. To  the  latter  cause  may  be  attributed  the  hydrothorax  and  oedema 
of  the  lungs  which  are  often  present  toward  the  close  of  life. 

The  heart's  action  becomes  enfeebled,  the  I'espi ration  labored  and  accele- 
rated, in  part  from  the  elevation  of  the  diaphragm  in  consequence  of  the 
abdominal  distension. 

Fever  is  not  a  symptom  of  fibrous  hepatitis.  If  it  be  present,  it  is  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  some  inflammatory  complication  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  or 
peritoneum. 

^^'ith  the  progressive  destruction  of  liver-cells  and  the  resulting  disturbance 
in  the  functions  of  the  liver  in  secretion  and  in  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue, 
the  digestive  disturbances  become  more  extreme.  The  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength  becomes  increased  and  progressive,  the  patient  becomes  nervous 
and  irritable,  and  at  the  end  of  life  stupor  or  delirium,  coma  or  convul- 
sions, may  be  present. 

On  physical  examination  there  may  be  a  faint,  and  perhaps  recurrent,  yel- 
lowish tint  of  the  skin,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  Later, 
the  skin  has  rather  an  ashen  or  earthy  look,  and  becomes  dry  and  scaly.  The 
loss  of  fat-tissue  is  conspicuous ;  the  eyes  are  sunken  and  the  cheek-bones 
prominent.     The  tongue  is  coated,  rather  dry  than  moist. 

The  distended  abdomen  contrasts  sharply  with  the  emaciated  chest.  The 
navel  protrudes,  and  the  superficial  veins  are  prominent.  The  more  consider- 
able the  distention,  the  less  possible  the  satisfactory  exploration  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  until  after  the  removal  of  the  fluid  :  the  liver  then  may  be  found  mode- 
rately enlarged  (in  the  early  stages  or  when  combined  w'ith  fatty  infiltration). 
More  characteristic  of  the  ascitic  stage  of  fibrous  hepatitis  is  the  small,  con- 
tracted liver,  the  dense  edge  of  which  may  be  felt  in  the  epigastrium  and  just 
behind  the  costal  cartilage.  The  granules  and  lobules  of  the  anterior  surface, 
when  present,  are  also  frequently  to  be  recognized.  Percussion  is  of  less  value 
than  palpation  in  determining  the  condition  of  the  liver,  owing  to  the  descent 
of  the  lungs  and  the  interposition  of  the  distended  intestine. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  fibrous  hepatitis, 
and  is  the  more  extreme  the  more  severe  and  prolonged  the  chief  cause,  the 
obstructed  portal  circulation.  It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  cause  of  the  hepati- 
tis, as  in  infective  cases,  especially  in  malaria,  in  which  case  it  is  of  early  occur- 
rence. Usually  it  is  one  of  the  later  phenomena,  and  is  the  smaller  the  more 
efficient  the  collateral  circulation  or  the  more  profuse  the  gastro-intestinal 
haemorrhages.  A  thickened  capsule  or  senile  atrophy  may  prevent  any  con- 
siderable enlargement :  usually  it  is  doubled  or  tripled  in  size,  increased  in 
density,  and  its  edge  is  readily  felt,  even  without  prolonged  inspiration,  below 
the  left  costal  cartilages.  An  enlarged  area  of  dulness  may  be  found  on  per- 
cussion, although  the  same  difficulty  may  be  experienced  from  this  method  of 
exploration,  as  in  the  attempts  to  define  the  outlines  of  the  liver  by  percussion. 
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Course  and  Duration. — Not  only  are  there  no  characteristic  symptoms 
to  announce  the  onset  of  a  fibrous  hepatitis,  but  the  beginnings  of  the  disease 
are  as  obscure  as  the  course  is  latent  until  the  gastro-intestinal  haemorrhages 
'or  the  ascites  suggest  its  nature.  After  the  diagnosis  is  made  clear  the  course 
is  usually  rapid,  and  the  end  reached  within  a  ^ew  months  or  a  year.  It  is 
possible  that  the  course  may  be  protracted  over  a  longer  period  if  the  diagnosis 
be  made  early,  the  causes  avoided,  and  the  treatment  initiated  before  the  altera- 
tions have  become  considerable.  Death  usually  results  from  exhaiLstion  or  from 
some  acute  complication,  as  a  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  or  peritonitis 
(perhaps  following  abdominal  puncture),  or  from  a  degeneration  of  the  heart 
or  kidnevs. 

Diagnosis. — A  drunkard  or  free  liver,  who  has  long  suffered  from  the 
symptoms  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  and  who  has  had  attacks  of  haemorrhage 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  who  becomes  gradually  ascitic,  may  well  be 
suspected  of  having  a  fibrous  liver.  This  diagnosis  receives  confirmation 
from  the  recognition  of  an  indurated,  perhaps  granular,  liver  and  a  consid- 
erably enlarged  spleen,  especially  after  the  abdominal  fluid  has  been  removed 
by  tapping. 

In  the  earlier  stages  the  diagnosis  is  not  to  be  made,  but  the  habits  of  the 
dyspeptic  patient  serve  as  a  warning.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the 
differential  diagnosis  between  a  chronic,  a  tubercular,  or  a  cancerous  peritonitis 
may  be  made  with  difficulty,  and  indeed  may  be  impossible  except  by  an 
exploratory  laparotomy. 

In  chronic  and  in  tubercular  peritonitis  there  is  more  likely  to  be  a  febrile 
elevation  of  temperature  ;  there  is  no  especial  enlargement  of  the  spleen  ;  there 
may  be  evidence  of  a  tuberculosis  elsewhere.  Jaundice  is  absent,  and  the  skin 
is  less  earthy  in  color.  Cancerous  peritonitis  may  also  be  differentiated  with 
difficulty  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  cancer  elsewhere.  As  a  rule,  such  evi- 
dence is  present  after  tapping  if  not  before  this  operation. 

Prognosis. — Fibrous  hepatitis,  when  sufficiently  far  advanced  for  the 
diagnosis  to  be  satisfactorily  made,  is  a  progressive  and  incurable  disease.  In 
the  early  stages,  when  the  diagnosis  is  in  doubt,  the  possibility  of  an  arrest'of 
the  process  by  the  removal  of  the  cause  is  possible.  Even  when  hiiemorrhages 
and  ascites  have  occurred  and  patients  have  been  tapped,  these  symptoms  have 
ceased  and  patients  have  lived  for  years.  It  is  no  exceptional  experience  for 
considerable  degrees  of  fibrous  atrophy  of  the  liver  to  be  found  unexpectedly 
at  post-mortem  examinations.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  qualified 
prognosis  in  the  individual  case  only  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  degree 
of  exposure  to  the  cause,  the  duration  and  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  appar- 
ent size  of  the  liver,  and  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  remain  well-nourished. 
As  a  rule,  a  fatal  termination  may  be  expected  within  a  year  after  the  occur- 
rence of  gastro-intestinal  haemorrhages  and  dropsy,  the  signs  of  an  obstructed 
portal  circulation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists,  first,  in  the  removal  of  all  irritating 
articles  of  food,  especially  the  avoidance  of  alcohol,  spices,  and  coffee  and  in 
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tlu'  removal  of  a  malarial  j)ationt  to  a  non-malarial  climate.  The  syphilitic 
patient  may  be  treated  with  iodide  of  pt)tash  and  with  mercury,  with  a  doubt 
as  to  the  success  of  these  remedies  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  hepatitis. 

The  diet  should  be  largely  of  milk,  (jrcen  vegetables  and  fruit  (avoiding 
potatoes),  beans,  peas,  eggs,  boiled  fish,  and  fresh  lean  meat  may  be  eaten  if 
well  borne.  Stale  bread,  especially  Graham  bread,  may  be  taken.  The 
patient  should  avoid  fatigue  and  be  carefully  protected  from  cold  and  wet. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  ]>articularly  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh,  luemorrhages,  ascites,  and  progressive  weakness,  and  will 
be  most  efficient  in  case  of  the  ascites. 

Gentian  and  quassia  before  meals,  hydrochloric  acid  afterward,  chloroform- 
water  for  nausea,  ])eppcrmint- water  or  ginger  tea  to  relieve  flatulence,  are  all 
to  be  recommended. 

The  action  of  the  bowels  is  to  be  regulated  by  mild  doses  of  salines  or  by 
rhubarb,  aloes,  or  calomel.  Except  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  or  when 
haemorrhage  is  taking  place,  diarrhoea,  if  not  too  profuse,  need  not  be  checked 
by  medicine. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  is  most  efficiently  relieved  by  ice 
and  morphine.  It  rarely  proves  immediately  fatal,  and  there  are  no  lesions 
of  surface  to  be  affi^cted  by  medicine.  Ergot  may  be  given,  though  it  is  of 
doubtful  value. 

iVscites  is  the  condition  for  which  effective  treatment  is  eventually 
demanded,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  for  its  relief  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  article  on  Ascites. 

Toward  the  end  of  life  alcohol  may  be  necessary  as  a  stimulant,  and  its  use 
should  be  advised  without  question. 

Hypertrophic  Cirrhosis. 

An  exceptional  variety  of  fibrous  hepatitis  is  that  to  which  the  term 
"hypertrophic  cirrhosis"  is  applied.  The  condition  is  so  well  marked  clin- 
ically that  it  deserves  an  independent  position  in  a  work  on  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

Persistent  enlargement  of  the  liver  for  years — seven  in  one  instance — is  the 
anatomical  condition.  There  are  no  histological  characteristics  by  means  of 
which  this  variety  is  to  be  differentiated  from  the  atro])hic  form. 

The  most  important  symptom  is  jaundice,  which  is  permanent.  It  may  be 
extreme,  yet  the  faeces  be  stained  with  bile.  It  is  this  persistent  jaundice  in 
hepatitis,  with  open  bile-ducts,  which  has  suggested  that  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bile-ducts  may  be  the  cause  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis. 

The  digestion  is  somewhat  disturbed,  but  for  a  long  time  the  nutrition  of 
the  body  is  unaffected.  Eventually,  emaciation  and  debility  occur,  or  the 
jaundice  may  rapidly  become  more  extreme,  the  temperature  rise,  perhaps  to 
108°  F.,  delirium  and  convulsions  take  place  and  death  sjieedily  ensue. 

The  absence  of  ascites  and  the  infrequency  of  haemorrhages  are  conspicu- 
ous in  this  variety  of  fibrous  hepatitis. 
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The  lower  edge  of  the  liver  may  reach  to  and  below  the  navel.  The  liver 
is  not  tender  to  the  touch,  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  the  density  increased. 
The  spleen  is  enlarged. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  presence  of  persistent  jaundice  and  the 
evidence  of  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  and  the  absence  of  ascites 
and  gastro-intestinal  haemorrhages. 

An  amyloid  liver  is  differentiated  by  the  presence  of  jaundice,  the  absence 
of  etiological  factors,  diarrhoea,  albuminuria,  and  dropsy.  The  progress  of 
cancer  of  the  liver  is  more  rapid,  and  this  affection  is  not  associated  with  an 
enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  progress  is  slow,  the  condition  incurable, 
and  the  treatment  the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  the  atrophic  variety  of 
fibrous  hepatitis. 


Patty  Liveb  ;  Fatty  Infiltration  of  the  Liver. 

The  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver  is  called  fatty  infiltration  or  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  according  as  the  fat-drops  are  considered  to  lie  in  an 
otherwise  normal  cell  or  in  one  which  has  lost  a  certain  amount  of  its  albu- 
minoid constituents.  In  the  former  instance  the  fat  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  some  constituent  of  the  food,  notably  from  fat  or  from  carbohydrates  ;  in 
the  latter  from  metamorphosis  of  protoplasm.  This  distinction  is  rather  con- 
ventional than  actual,  since  the  emaciating  individual  may  have  an  accumula- 
tion of  fat  in  the  liver  derived  from  the  metamorphosis  of  cell-protoplasm  in 
some  other  part  of  the  body  than  in  the  liver. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  fatty  liver  is  to  be  regarded  as  altered  in  virtue 
of  accumulated  fat,  in  contradistinction  to  one  in  which  fat  is  accumulated  as 
the  result  of  a  degeneration  of  cell-protoplasm.  The  latter  further  represents 
a  condition  analogous  to  the  alteration  to  be  found  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of 
this  organ,  acute  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  and  is  found  in  phosphorus-poison- 
ing, the  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  new-born,  and  of  pregnancy. 

Etiology. — The  liver  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  organs  in  which 
fat  derived  from  the  fat  and  carbohydrates  of  the  food  is  normally  accumu- 
lated. Hence  a  certain  degree  of  fatty  infiltration  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
normal  condition  of  this  organ.  The  fat  may  remain  accumulated  for  a 
considerable  time,  as  in  the  fatty  infiltrated  livers  of  infants,  or  it  may  be  of 
brief  and  periodical  occurrence,  as  takes  place  after  meals  in  which  a  fatty  or 
fat-forming  diet  forms  an  important  part. 

Since  fat  is  considered  to  be  removed  from  the  liver  by  its  oxidation  in  the 
blood  and  by  its  elimination  through  the  bile,  processes  which  check  oxida- 
tion and  increase  the  secretion  of  bile  favor  the  retention  of  fat  in  the  liver, 
and  active  oxidation  represents  a  mt)st  efficient  cause  of  the  increased  removal 
of  fat  from  the  biliary  lobules. 

The  immediate  causes  of  a  fiitty  liver  are  thus  to  be  found  in  large  eaters, 
especially  those  partaking  freely  of  abundant  fatty,  saccharine,  and  starchy 
food.       Since   such    individuals    usually    take    insufficient    exercise,    the    fat 
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absorbed  from  the  food  is  likely  to  be  incompletely  oxidi/ed ;  thus  an  addi- 
tional element  in  its  retention  is  present. 

Chronic  alcoholism  is  another  importtint  lactoi"  in  the  etiology  of  fatty  liver. 
Deficient  oxidation  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  sucli  cases. 

Extreme  antemia,  whether  from  repeated  luemorrhages  or  from  unknown 
causes,  as  in  progressive  pernicious  antemia,  is  accompanied  by  a  fotty  liver, 
laroeh"  in  virtue  of  defective  oxidation  from  scanty  red  blood-corpuscles. 

AVasting  diseases,  especially  pulmonary  consumption,  produce  a  fatty  liver, 
partly  from  the  destruction  of  lung-tissue  and  the  associated  anaemia  pro- 
ducing deficient  oxidation,  partly  in  virtue  of  the  emaciation,  representing  an 
excessive  albuminoid  metamorphosis  at  remote  parts  of  the  body,  and  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  abundant  fatty  diet  (cod-liver  oil,  milk,  and  cream) 
usually  employed  as  a  therapeutic  measure  in  such  diseases. 

Chronic  diarrhoea  is  also  an  emaciating  disease,  in  which  a  fatty  liver  owes 
its  origin  to  some  of  the  causes  concerned  in  producing  the  fatty  liver  of  pul- 
monary phthisis. 

Rickets  and  malaria  are  affections  in  which  a  fatty  liver  is  more  rarely  met 
with,  and  then,  probably,  in  virtue  of  the  same  disturbances  of  nutrition  and 
oxidation  as  those  already  considered. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  more  extreme  degrees  of  fatty  liver  are  charac- 
terized by  an  increase  in  size  and  weight,  the  liver  often  being  doubled  in  size. 
The  enlargement  is  symmetrical,  the  edges  are  rounded,  and  the  consistency  is 
notably  diminished,  the  surface  pitting  on  pressure.  The  color  is  pale  yellow, 
and  clusters  of  injected  veins  are  frequently  seen  beneath  the  smooth  and  shin- 
ing capsule. 

On  section  the  lobules  are  large,  often  indistinctly  defined,  and  there 
is  a  conspicuous  ischsemia  of  the  organ.  The  knife  used  in  cutting  is  be- 
smeared with  fat.  The  gall-blader  often  contains  a  thin,  pale-yellow,  watery 
bile. 

Symptomatology. — In  the  multitude  of  symptoms  which  are  present  in  the 
conditions  with  which  a  fatty  liver  is  associated  there  are  none  which  are  abso- 
lutely characteristic  of  this  condition.  It  is  only  the  more  extreme  degrees  of 
fatty  liver  which  may  be  considered  to  produce  a  direct  disturbance,  especially  in 
virtue  of  the  large  size  attained  by  this  gland.  A  sense  of  fulness  and  ten- 
sion, with  perhaps  a  slight  degree  of  pain  in  the  hepatic  region,  may  be  com- 
plained of.  Digestive  disturbances  are  also  frequent,  usually  attributed  to 
obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation,  resulting  from  the  compression  of  the 
portal  capillaries  in  the  liver  by  surrounding  fat.  These  are  loss  of  appetite, 
retching,  nausea,  vomiting,  constipation  or  diarrhoea.  The  stools  may  be  pale 
and  offensive,  conditions  attributed  to  a  lack  of  bile  in  the  intestines.  The 
portal  obstruction  is  never  sufficient  to  produce  enlargement  of  the  spleen  or 
ascites,  and  the  deficiency  of  secretion  or  its  obstructed  outflow  is  insufficient 
to  produce  jaundice.  There  is  no  febrile  disturbance,  and  the  urine  in  few 
cases  of  fatty  infiltration  is  altered  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  enlarged  liver  may  reach  to  the  navel,  although  its  outlines  in  a  fat 
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person  are  determined  with  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  subcuta- 
neous and  omental  fat.  There  is  but  little  resistance  to  the  palpating  finger 
for  the  same  reason,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  during  life  the  resistance  of 
the  fatty  liver  is  markedly  diminished. 

Course  and  Duration. — The  fatty  liver  is  a  chronic  affection,  and  pro- 
gresses but  slowly.  If  the  cause  be  remedied,  a  return  to  the  normal  is 
possible ;  if  a  fatal  disease  be  the  cause,  the  fatty  liver  persists  to  the  end 
of  life. 

Diagnosis. — A  fatty  liver  is  to  be  recognized  only  when  it  has  attained  a 
considerable  size.  An  enlarged  liver  being  determined  by  physical  examina- 
tion, its  fatty  nature  may  be  inferred  from  the  presence  of  one  of  the  exciting 
causes.  It  is  to  be  differentiated  from  the  large  fibrous  and  amyloid  liver  in 
virtue  of  a  lesser  density  and  definition  and  by  the  lack  of  the  persistent  jaun- 
dice, enlarged  spleen  or  ascites  to  be  found  in  fibrous  hepatitis,  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  caciiexia,  oedema,  and  albuminuria  connected  with  the  amyloid 
liver.  The  hyperplastic  liver  of  leuktemia  is  to  be  differentiated  by  the 
abscence  of  increase  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood. 

In  pulmonary  phthisis  an  enlarged  liver  may  be  either  fatty  or  amyloid, 
but  the  indications  above  mentioned  will  usually  suffice  for  the  differential 
diagnosis,  although  the  case  may  arise  where  this  becomes  impossible. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  from  a  fatty  liver  is  possible  when  the  causes  are 
transitory,  and  the  affection  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  death  or  as  a 
serious  complication  of  the  disease  in  which  it  may  occur. 

Treatment. — Since  an  excessive  fat-forming  diet  and  deficient  oxidation 
favor  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver,  the  treatment  consists,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  the  careful,  not  too  extreme  and  sudden,  regulation  of  the  diet  and  exer- 
cise. The  use  of  fat,  sugar,  and  starch  is  to  be  restricted,  and  the  patient  is 
to  be  advised  to  live  largely  on  lean  meat,  fish,  green  vegetables,  and  fruit. 
The  phthisical  patient  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  cod-liver  oil,  milk,  but- 
ter, and  cream,  since  experience  shows  that  the  general  condition  improves 
under  the  abundant  use  of  these  articles  of  food. 

Exercise  should  be  freely  taken  up  to  the  point  of  fatigue. 

The  digestive  disturbances  are  to  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  bitters,  such 
as  teaspoonful  doses  of  the  compound  tincture  of  gentian,  of  the  tincture  or 
elixir  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine,  or  of  the  compound  tincture  of 
cinchona. 

Constipation  is  to  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  colocynth, 
and  diarrhoea  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  administration  of  opium. 

Intestinal  fermentation  may  be  checked  by  pills  of  ox-gall  or  by  the  use 
of  equal  parts  of  resorcin,  bismuth,  benzo-naphthol,  and  aromatic  powder, 
a  teaspoonful  every  two  hours,  as  recommended  by  Ewald. 

In  the  ansemic  form  of  fatty  liver  a  preparation  of  iron  is  to  be  advised. 

Amyloid  Liver. 

Amyloid  degeneration,  or  infiltration  of  the  liver,  is  the  term  applied  to 
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the  presence  of  amyloid  material  in  the  blood-vessels  and  interstitial  tissue 
of  the  liver. 

Etiology. — The  method  of  origin  of  amyloid  material  is  unknown.  Its 
presence  in  the  liver  occurs  in  the  course  of  certain  alfcctions,  the  only  known 
factors  in  etiology.  The  most  important  of  these  affections  are  chronic  sup- 
purative processes,  esj)ecially  those  of  a  tuberculous  nature,  in  the  bones  and 
joints.  Chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  especially  when  con- 
nected with  extensive  ulceration,  is  of  like  significance.  Extensive  chronic 
ulcers  of  the  skin  and  intestines  are  an  occasional  antecedent.  More  import- 
ant is  syphilis,  especially  in  the  later  stages.  Amyloid  livers  are  sometimes 
found  in  cancerous  affections,  in  rickets,  malaria,  gout,  leukgemia,  and  pseudo- 
leukfemia,  and  in  chronic  nephritis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Since  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  a  progres- 
sive affection,  various  degrees  of  alteration   may  be  found.     In  the  extreme 
cases  the  liver  is  greatly  and  symmetrically  enlarged,  more  than  doubled  in  size, 
and  increased  more  than  threefold  in  weight.     The  color  is  of  a  pale  reddish- 
gray,  and  the  consistency  greatly  increased.     The  capsule  is  tense,  smooth,  and 
shining,  and  the  section  shows  a  pale-gray,  homogeneous,  translucent  surface  in 
wliich  streaks  and  spots,  often  of  an  opaque  yellow  color,  are  indicative  of  those 
portions  of  the  liver  less  infiltrated  with  the  amyloid  substance.     The  translu- 
cencv  of  the  degenerated  liver  is  conspicuous  when  the  light  is  transmitted 
through  thin  slices ;  the  translucent  amyloid  portions  are  stained  of  a  mahog- 
any-brown color  when  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  compound  solution  of  iodine. 
The  gall-bladder  is  apt  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  pale,  watery  bile. 
Symptomatology. — There   are  no    characteristic  symptoms   of   amyloid 
degeneration  of  the  liver.     The  patient  is  pale,  cachectic,  and,  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease,   cedematous  and  dropsical.     These  conditions    are   not 
directlv   attributable  to  the  amyloid  affection  of  the  liver,  since  when  this 
oro-an  is  degenerated  the  same  condition  is  likelv  to  be  found  in  the  spleen 
kidneys,  or  intestines.     A   considerable  enlargement  of  the  liver   may  give 
rise  to  a  sense  of  fulness  and  weight  in  the  right  hypochondriuni. 

Although  there  is  an  extensive  destruction  of  liver-cells  and  a  marked 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  portal  blood  through  the  liver,  it  is  doubtful  to  what 
extent  the  disturbances  of  digestion,  if  present,  are  due  to  a  deficiency  of  bile, 
as  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  ascitic  fluid  present  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  a  mechanical  dropsy.  The  digestive  disturbances  are  loss  of  appe- 
tite, gaseous  eructations,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  The  stools  may  be  pale, 
but  there  is  no  jaundice.  The  diarrhoea  is  often  attributable  to  the  associated 
amvloid  defeneration  of  the  intestines.  There  is  no  fever.  The  urine  is 
usually  of  low  specific  gravity,  pale,  highly  albuminous  in  virtue  of  the  asso- 
ciated amyloid  affection  of  the  kidneys. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  liver  indicates  the  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment. The  dulness  may  extend  from  the  third  rib  to  the  level  of  the  crest  of 
the  ilium.  On  palpation  the  enlarged  liver  is  smooth  and  tense,  its  edge 
sharply  defined.     It  is  neither  painful  nor  tender. 
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The  spleen  may  or  may  not  be  enlarged.  In  the  latter  case  the  increase  in 
size  is  rather  dne  to  an  amyloid  infiltration  of  the  organ  than  to  its  passive 
congestion. 

Course  and  Duration. — Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  usually  a 
chronic  affection,  progressing  gradiially,  increasing  in  extent  during  a  period 
of  months  or  years,  although  the  diagnosis  is  usually  made  within  a  few 
months  of  death.  Its  progress  is  sometimes  very  rapid.  Cohnheim  has 
reported  a  case  of  extreme  amyloid  disease  ^vllich  liad  developed  in  the  course 
of  tliree  months. 

Diag-nosis. — The  diagnosis  of  an  am\loid  liver  is  hased  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  enlargement  of  this  organ  in  a  patient  with  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned antecedents,  who  is  ansemic,  cachectic,  and  di'opsical.  The  diagnosis  is 
supported  by  evident  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  by  tlie  presence  of  diar- 
rhcea  and  albuminuria. 

Prognosis. — It  is  doubtful  whether  a  patient  with  amyloid  liver  ever 
recovers  from  the  disease  in  whic;h  it  occurs.  Although  it  is  possible  that 
slight  degrees  of  amyloid  degeneration  may  remain  stationary,  and  perhaps  be 
recovered  from  after  removal  of  the  cause,  the  patient  usually  becomes  paler, 
more  emaciated,  and  eventually  dies  dropsical  and  exhausted. 

Treatment. — Since  the  recognition  of  an  amyloid  liver  usually  precedes 
death  by  a  few  months  only,  there  is  no  treatment  for  this  affection.  Its 
occurrence  is  only  to  be  prevented  by  a  removal  of  the  cause. 

The  efficient  early  surgical  treatment  of  the  diseased  bones  and  joints,  and 
the  effective  medical  treatment  of  the  various  lesions  of  syphilis,  and  the  arrest 
of  the  progress  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  intestines,  raav  prevent  the 
spread  of  amyloid  disease.  In  general  both  in  the  liver  and  elsewhere,  it 
represents  a  terminal  stage  of  the  fatal  disease  in  which  it  occurs.  The  symp- 
toms connected  with  its  presence  are  to  be  treated  as  they  arise,  and  demand 
nourishing  diet,  tonics,  laxatives,  and  astringents. 

Cancer  of  the  Liver, 

Tumors  of  the  liver  are  to  be  distinguished  for  clinical  purposes  into  those 
which  are  benign  and  those  which  are  maUgnant.  The  former  group  includes 
myxoma,  fibroma,  lipoma,  glioma,  angioma,  retention-cysts,  and  a  part  of  the 
adenomata,  while  the  malignant  tumors  are  represented  by  certain  adenomata, 
sarcoma,  and  cancer.  For  convenience  the  term  "  cancer  "  will  be  applied  to 
the  latter  series,  the  different  members  of  which,  under  circumstances,  usually 
require  a  microscopical  examination  for  their  exact  differentiation.  The  malig- 
nant tumor  of  the  liver  is  usually  a  cancer  or  a  sarcoma,  and  has  been  found 
in  about  3  per  cent,  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  death  from  various  causes. 

Etiolog-y. — Cancer  of  the  liver  is  usually  secondary  to  cancerous  disease  else- 
where, more  commonly  in  those  organs  containing  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein. 
Hence  it  is  likely  to  follow  cancer  of  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  of  the 
stomach,  rectum,  colon,  and  oesophagus  ;  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  or  common 
duct  or  of  the  pancreas,  may  be  the  primary  affection.     It  may  follow  cancer 
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of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  or  maininary  gland.  Sarcoma  of  the  liver  is  usually 
secondary  to  sarcoma  of  the  skin,  eye,  brain,  and  membranes  or  bones. 
Both  cancer  and  sarcoma  may  arise  ]>rimarily  in  the  liver,  but  they  are  usu- 
ally secondary  to  growths  in  other  parts. 

Cancer  of  the  liver  occurs,  as  a  rule,  after  middle  life,  though  it  has  been 
found  in  infants  and  young  children.  It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men,  presumably  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  primary  occurrence  of  can- 
cer in  the  sexual  organs  of  the  female.  Heretlity,  injury,  and  gall-stones  are 
assigned  a  certain  degree  of  importance  in  etiology.  Although  gall-stones  are 
not  infrequently  found  in  cancer  of  the  liver,  they  may  be  a  result,  as  well  as 
a  cause,  of  this  affection. 

Moi'bid  Anatomy. — ^lalignant  disease  of  the  liver  occurs  in  the  form  of 
nodules  or  as  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  organ.  Either  variety  may  be  primary 
or  secondary,  and  its  growth  is  associated  with  absorption  of  the  liver-cells.  The 
nodules  may  be  single  or  multiple,  the  latter  being  the  usual  characteristic  of 
secondary  growths.  The  right  lobe  is  apt  to  be  more  especially  diseased, 
although,  exceptionally,  the  left  lobe  may  be  predominantly  affected. 

As  a  rule,  the  liver  is  increased  in  size,  sometimes  enormously,  then  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  twenty-five  pounds.  The  increase  in  size  is  symmetrical  when 
the  organ  is  infiltrated ;  when  nodules  are  present  the  enlargement  may  be 
extremely  irregular.  The  nodules  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pinhead  or  less 
to  that  of  the  fist  or  upward.  They  may  occur  in  great  numbers,  more  than 
a  hundred.  Some  of  the  nodules  project  from  the  surface  of  the  liver,  either 
rounded  or  flattened,  the  latter  often  pi'esenting  a  central  depression,  the  um- 
bilicated  appearance.  Smaller  nodules  are  often  to  be  found  at  the  perijjhery 
of  the  larger  nodules,  the  latter  appearing  in  considerable  part  to  arise  from 
the  confluence  of  the  smaller  nodules.  The  peritoneum  is  often  thickened  and 
opaque,  and  may  contain  dilated  and  tortuous  blood-vessels. 

On  section  of  the  liver  the  nodules  present  a  globular  shape,  and  when  small 
are  of  a  gray,  reddish-gray,  or  white  color,  though  some  are  dirty  gray  or  black 
(melanotic  sarcoma  or  cancer).  As  the  nodules  become  larger  they  assume  a 
variegated  appearance  in  consequence  of  secondary  changes.  Fatty  degenera- 
tion and  necrosis  of  the  cells  give  a  yellow  color  or  a  caseous  look.  Haemor- 
rhages produce  shades  of  red  and  brown  corresponding  to  the  extent  and  age 
of  the  bleeding.  The  centre  of  the  nodule  may  be  transformed  into  a  cyst- 
like cavity  containing  a  thin,  opaque,  yellow  fluid. 

The  consistencv  of  the  nodules  varies  extremelv,  and  the  medullary  or 
encephaloid,  the  fibrous  or  scirrhous,  the  hyaline  or  gelatinous  appearances  are 
to  be  observed. 

The  infiltrating  cancer  of  the  liver  produces  a  more  symmetrical  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  which  thus  attains  its  greatest  size.  The  enlargement  is 
more  or  less,  not  absolutely,  symmetrical,  and  in  extreme  instances  the  verti- 
cal diameter  shows  the  greatest  increase.  The  color  is  apt  to  be  paler  than 
normal  unless  the  growth  be  melanotic,  in  which  case  the  appearance  of  the 
section  of  the  liver  has  been  compared  to  that  of  granite.     The  infiltration 
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may  be  so  symmetrical  that  the  structural  details  of  the  normal  liver  are 
closely  followed,  or  interlacing  bands  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  may  be  formed 
enclosing  islets  of  cancer,  presenting  an  appearance  simulating  that  of  fibrous 
hepatitis. 

Both  in  the  nodular  and  infiltrating  varieties  the  cancer  may  compress  and 
penetrate  branches  of  the  hepatic  and  portal  veins,  narrowing  and  obliterating 
their  canals,  with  or  without  the  formation  of  thrombi.  Corresponding  dis- 
turbances in  the  circulation  of  the  affected  parts  of  the  liver  result,  and  are 
manifested  by  injection,  infarction,  and  necrosis.  Compression  of  the  trunk 
of  the  portal  vein  may  occur  from  the  extension  of  the  cancer  to  the  lymph- 
glands  in  the  portal  fissure,  and  perforation  of  its  walls  or  that  of  the  gall- 
bladder may  result  from  extension  of  the  disease  in  the  liver.  In  like  man- 
ner,  pressure  upon  the  bile-ducts  gives  rise  to  dilatation  and  jaundice. 

Cancer  of  the  liver  is  often  associated  with  peritoneal  cancer,  and  the  lungs, 
spleen,  or  kidneys  may  be  similarly  aflected. 

Symptomatology. — The  disease  in  the  liver  may  be  so  little  advanced  as 
to  give  rise  to  few  or  no  symptoms.  The  more  extensive  the  cancer  of  the 
liver,  the  greater  the  resulting  disturbances,  although  for  a  time  they  may 
yield  in  importance  to  the  symptoms  due  to  the  primary  cancer.  Digestive 
disturbances  are  usually  present.  Loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
constipation  become  associated  with  emaciation  and  debility. 

Pain  in  the  hepatic  region  is  almost  constant,  and  radiates  outward  in  vari- 
ous directions.  In  at  least  half  of  the  cases  jaundice  is  present,  with  or  with- 
out colored  stools.  It  becomes  persistent,  and  sometimes  extreme.  In  a  like 
number  of  cases  the  abdomen  becomes  distended  with  fluid,  either  ascitic  from 
pressure  upon  or  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein,  or  peritonitic  from  simple  or 
cancerous  peritonitis. 

Cutaneous  haemorrhages  or  bleeding  from  the  nose,  stomach,  and  bowels  may 
occur  late  in  the  disease,  and  itching  of  the  skin  and  hiccough  are  sometimes 
troublesome.  The  patient  becomes  cachectic,  and  the  skin  may  show  a  certain 
degree  of  oedema.  The  pulse  is  slow  when  jaundice  is  present,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  often  normal,  perhaps  subnormal  toward  the  end  of  life.  On  the 
contrary,  a  febrile  temperature  is  sometimes  present,  especially  when  the  dis- 
ease runs  a  rapid  course  or  is  accompanied  with  suppuration.  The  fever  may 
be  continuous  or  intermittent. 

The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity,  high-colored,  even  in  the  absence  of 
jaundice,  and  may  contain  a  trace  of  albumin.  The  indican  is  increased,  and 
in  melanotic  cancer  or  sarcoma  melanin  or  melanogen  may  be  present.  The 
urine  then  may  be  dark,  almost  black,  when  passed,  from  the  presence  of  me- 
lanin, or  it  may  become  black  after  standing  or  when  heated  with  nitric  acid, 
from  the  presence  of  melanogen. 

The  liver  is  usually  tender,  and  may  be  so  enlarged  that  the  area  of  hepatic 
dulness  extends  from  the  third  right  rib  to  below  the  iliac  crest.  In  nodular 
cancer  the  nodules  are  to  be  felt,  and  sometimes  seen,  through  the  thin  abdom- 
inal wall,  and,  if  the  liver  be  not  too  large,  move  with  the  diaphragm.     They 
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varv  in  consistency,  and  large  nodules  may  soniotiines  be  so  soft  as  to  suggest 
the  presence  of  fluid.  In  sucii  cases  an  exploratory  puncture  is  likely  to 
remove  a  quantitv  of  blood  wliicli  offers  little  or  no  evidence  as  to  its  source. 
If  the  left  lobe  be  especialiy  enlarged,  it  may  transnnt  the  aortic  impulse 
so  strongly  as  to  suggest  an  aneurism  of  this  vessel.  The  pulsation,  how- 
ever, is  not  expansile.  As  in  case  of  the  aneurism,  the  spleen  is  usually  not 
enlarged. 

Course  and  Duration. — The  progress  of  tlu*  disease  is  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  may  be  so  rapitl  that  death  occurs 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  after  its 
recognition  is  some  four  or  five  months,  although  it  may  extend  over  a  period 
of  more  than  a  year.  Death  Jiiay  result  from  the  progressive  debility  with 
eventual  pulmonary  oedema,  or  it  may  be  due  to  cancerous  peritonitis  or  to 
intraperitoneal  luemorrhage  from  rupture  of  a  nodule. 

Diag-nosis. — The  concurrence  of  a  progressive  loss  (jf  flesh  and  strength 
with  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  an  enlarged  nodular 
liver,  would  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  liver.  This  diagnosis  would 
be  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  jaundice  and  ascites  and  nodules  connected 
with  the  peritoneinii.  An  enlarged  nodular  liver  might  be  produced  by  an 
echinococcus  cyst,  but  the  latter  increases  in  size  without  much  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  an  exploration  would  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  Nodular 
deformity  of  the  liver  from  fibrous  hepatitis  would  lack  the  cachexia  of 
cancer. 

With  the  above  symptoms  and  a  symmetrically  enlarged  liver  the  question 
of  a  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  might  be  raised.  In  the  latter  affection  the  cachexia 
is  of  late  occurrence  and  the  spleen  is  enlarged.  In  ainyloid  liver,  the  anteced- 
ents are  pronounced,  the  disease  is  of  slower  progress,  jaundice  is  infrequent, 
albuminuria  and  dropsy  are  greater. 

Greater  difficultv  in  diagnosis  is  likelv  to  arise  in  discriminating  between 
cancer  of  neighboring,  perhaps  adherent,  organs  and  cancer  of  the  liver,  or 
in  recognizi^ig  cancer  of  the  liver  without  any  notable  enlargement  of  this 
organ.  Under  such  circumstances  the  differential  diagnosis  might  become 
impossible. 

Treatment. — Malignant  disease  of  the  liver  is  inevitably  fatal,  and  its 
treatment  consists  merely  in  the  relief  of  symptoms,  especially  in  the  use  of 
laxatives  and  opiates. 

Parasites  op  the  Liver. 

Of  the  parasites  which  may  be  found  in  the  liver,  there  are  three  which 
have  little  or  no  clinical  importance.  These  are  the  pentastomum  denticula- 
tum,  the  cysticercus  cellulosae,  and  the  psorosperms.  They  are  extremely  rare, 
and  produce  little  or  no  disturbance.  The  echinococcus,  on  the  contrary,  is 
often  met  with  in  some  countries,  is  productive  of  serious  if  not  fatal  results, 
and  its  recognition  is  of  increasing  importance  from  the  success  which  has 
attended  efforts  at  its  removal. 
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EcHiNOCOccus ;   Hydatid  of  the  Liver. 

Etiology. — The  echinococcus  is  the  cestode  or  larval  stage  of  a  tape-worm, 
the  Tcenia  echinococcus.  The  latter  is  found  in  the  small  intestine  of  the  dog 
or  of  allied  animals,  the  wolf  and  jackal.  It  is  exceedingly  minute,  4-5  milli- 
metres long,  and  easily  escapes  recognition.  It  is  composed  of  a  head  sur- 
mounted by  a  rostellum  with  a  double  row  of  booklets,  twenty  or  thirty, 
and  four  suckers.  To  the  head  are  attached  four  joints,  only  the  last  being 
mature  and  bearing  eggs  capable  of  producing  its  like.  The  eggs,  when 
swallowed  by  man,  are  believed  to  perforate  the  intestinal  wall  and  enter 
the  liver  by  means  of  the  portal  vessels.  Within  the  liver  they  are  trans- 
formed into  the  echinococcus  or  hydatid  cyst. 

Since  man  is  usually  infected  by  swallowing  the  ova  from  the  taenia  of  the 
dog,  it  follows  that  this  event  is  more  likely  to  occur  the  more  intimate 
the  relation  between  man  and  dog.  It  is,  consequently,  in  such  countries  as 
Iceland  and  Australia  that  this  hydatid  disease  is  most  often  fomid,  although 
it  is  not  unusual  in  other  civilized  countries.  In  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada it  is  comparatively  rare,  according  to  Osier,  who  has  been  enabled  to  col- 
lect only  85  cases.  It  is  more  often  found  among  the  poor  and  among  those 
whose  occupation — as  shepherds,  for  instance — renders  them  especially  liable 
from  their  uncleanly  habits  and  intimate  relation  to  the  dog. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — After  the  embryo  has  reached  the  liver  it  continues 
to  increase  in  size  and  becomes  transformed  into  a  cvst.  Either  a  siiiiJ-le 
cyst  is  found,  the  unilocular  echinococcus,  or  innumerable  cysts  are  present, 
the  multilocular  echinococcus. 

The  unilocular  echinococcus  is  the  variety  most  often  found.  It  may  be 
present  in  either  lobe  of  the  liver,  usually  the  right,  and  may  be  seated  near 
the  surface  or  deep  in  the  organ.  It  may  increase  in  size  until  it  produces  an 
enormous  enlargement  of  the  liver,  extending  from  the  second  rib  to  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  or  it  may  project  above  the  surface  as  a  circumscribed 
tumor,  sometimes  pedunculated.  When  the  echinococcus  is  superficial,  the 
fibrous  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver  is  likely  to  become  thickened  and 
opaque,  and  adhesions  may  form  between  it  and  neighboring  parts,  whether 
visceral  or  parietal.  The  parasites  enlarge  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid  within 
the  parent  cyst  or  by  the  formation  of  daughter  and  granddaughter  cysts,  until 
thousands  may  be  present.  Tlic  jiarent  cyst  has  a  suiooth,  homogeneous,  opaque, 
lamellated  wall,  readily  becoming  convoluted  after  removal  of  its  contents. 
The  inner  surface  of  this  wall  may  be  studded  with  brood-capsules  and  sco- 
lices.  The  latter  are  the  immature  ta})eworms,  and  project  from  or  are  in- 
verted into  the  capsules.  They  have  a  head,  rostellum,  suckers,  and  booklets, 
like  the  ancestor.  Some  of  these  cvsts  mav  be  sterile,  havins;  no  scolices.  The 
parent  cyst  and  its  offspring  may  contain  a  large  or  small  quantity  of  clear, 
pale-yellow  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  varies  between  1005  and  1015. 
It  is  free  from  albumin,  contains  abundant  chlorides,  a  trace  of  sugar,  and  suc- 
cinic acid.     The  presence  of  the  latter  is  determined  by  its  changing  to  a  brown 
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color  on  the  addition  of  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The  parent  cyst 
lies  in  a  fibrous  capsule  developed  from  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  liver,  and  its 
inner  surface  may  be  stained  of  an  iron-rust  color  from  the  presence  of  cystal- 
line  iicTmatoidin  or  bilirubin. 

The  liver-tissue  becomes  atrophied  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of 
the  cvsts,  but  a  regeneration  of  liver-tissue  has  sometimes  been  observed. 

The  echinocoocus  may  die,  as  from  injury  or  the  action  of  bile,  in  Avhich 
case  a  part  of  its  fluid  bet^omes  absorbed,  the  cyst-wall  becomes  convoluted  and 
contains  a  vellow  greasy  material  in  which  fat-drops,  crystals  of  cholesterin 
and  booklets  may  be  found.  The  fibrous  capsule  may  become  inflamed,  and 
an  abscess  arise,  perhaps  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  echinococcus.  Lime 
salts  mav  become  deposited  in  the  remains  of  the  dead  echinococcus,  from 
which  the  booklets  may  be  removed  after  solution  of  the  salts. 

The  mnltilocular  echinococcus  forms  a  relatively  solid  and  somewhat  irreg- 
ular tumor  intimately  connected  with  the  liver,  and  may  attain  a  great  size. 
It  has  a  honeycombed  structure,  being  traversed  by  fibrous  septa  enclosing- 
more  or  less  rounded  spaces  in  which  is  a  liquid  or  gelatinous  material,  the 
daughter  cyst.  These  are  usually  sterile,  but  may  contain  scolices  and 
booklets. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  mnltilocular  echinococcus  are  attributed 
to  a  growth  of  the  brood-capsules  into  pre-existing  spaces,  lymphatics,  blood- 
vessels, or  bile-ducts,  from  the  outside  wall  of  the  parent  echinococcus. 

If  echinococci  are  found  in  the  liver,  they  are  not  infrequently  found  else- 
where, as  in  the  peritoneum  and  spleen,  in  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain. 

Symptomatolog-y. — Small  echinococci  produce  no  symptoms  ;  large  cysts 
or  those  favorably  situated  may  give  rise  to  serious,  even  fatal,  results  by  pres- 
sure, rupture,  or  suppuration.  Usually  there  is  but  little  disturbance  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient. 

In  case  of  extreme  enlargement  of  the  liver  the  diaphragm  may  be  pressed 
upward,  the  heart  and  lungs  displaced,  and  sev^ere  dyspncea  result.  The  portal 
vein  mav  become  compressed  and  ascites  follow,  or  the  hepatic  vein  or  vena 
cava  mav  become  obstructed  and  oedema  of  the  legs  take  place.  If  the  main 
bile-ducts  are  obstructed,  jaundice  will  follow.  The  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
liver  in  the  right  hypochondriura  may  give  rise  to  a  sense  of  weight  and  dis- 
tention, and  may  produce  a  bulging  of  that  region.  Pressure  upon  the  sensory 
nerves  supplying  the  legs  may  result  in  pain,  numbness,  or  prickling. 

Rupture  of  the  cyst  may  take  place  into  the  peritoneum,  pericardium,  or 
pleura,  with  a  resulting  acute,  perhaps  fatal,  inflammation  of  these  mem- 
branes. Urticaria  has  repeatedly  been  observed  to  follow  rupture  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  rupture  may  take  place  into  the  lung,  and  pneumonia 
follow,  or  cysts,  scolices,  or  booklets  may  be  coughed  out  of  the  lung  for  a 
period  of  months.  More  frequently  pus,  blood,  bile-  or  blood-pigment  may 
be  raised,  and  the  patient  ap[)ear  to  be  suffering  from  an  abscess  or  gangrene 
of  the  lung.  The  perforation  may  take  place  into  the  gall-bladder,  with 
symptoms  of   gall-stone.     If   into    the  stomach   or  intestine,  cysts   may   be 
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vomited  or  escape  through,  the  bowels.  Rupture  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney has  been  observed  also  through  the  abdominal  wall,  with  the  discharge 
of  the  hydatids.  Fatal  embolism  has  resulted  from  rupture  into  the  hepatic 
vein  and  the  passage  of  hydatids  into  the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery. 

Suppuration  of  ihe  fibrous  capsule  of  the  cysts  results  in  the  formation  of 
an  abscess,  which  may  lie  within  the  liver  or  assume  the  characteristics  of  a 
subphrenic  abscess.  Chills,  fever,  jaundice,  and  progressive  emaciation  may 
result  from  the  complication.  The  abscess  may  break,  as  may  the  cyst  itself, 
into  neighboring  parts. 

The  nature  of  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  to  be  determined,  in  the 
main,  by  the  results  of  the  physical  examination.  Inspection  may  reveal  a 
deformity  of  the  epigastrium  or  right  hypochondrium.  Percussion  will  show 
an  increased  area  of  dulness  in  the  region  of  the  liver  conforming;  to  the  size 
of  the  cyst.  If  this  project  into  the  thorax  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver, 
it  is  important  to  determine  its  outlines,  which  are  likely  to  be  curved  upward, 
the  uppermost  point  being  in  the  axillary  region,  whereas  in  pleuritic  exuda- 
tion the  highest  point  is  in  the  dorsal  region.  By  i)alpation  nodules  may  be 
felt  moving  with  the  diaphragm  when  motion  is  possible.  The  nodules  are 
elastic,  perhaps  fluctuating,  and  may  present  the  hydatid  thrill,  compared  to 
the  quivering  of  jelly,  although  this  sign  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  pathognomo- 
nic of  this  disease. 

The  multilocular  echinococcus  ap})ears  rather  as  an  irregular,  dense  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver.  It  is  likely  to  be  associated  with  an  enlarged  spleen,  gas- 
tro-intestinal  haemorrhages,  ascites,  and  jaundice. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  echinococcus  of  the  liver  rests  essentially 
upon  the  recognition  of  an  enlargement  or  tumor  of  the  liver  and  the  deter- 
mination of  its  contents,  especially  in  the  discovery  of  booklets,  by  means  of 
the  aspirator.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  from  fibrous  hepatitis  is  eliminated 
by  the  absence  of  the  usual  antecedents,  ascites  and  enlarged  spleen.  Amyloid 
liver  is  also  to  be  excluded  bv  the  lack  of  the  usual  forerunners,  bv  the  densitv  of 
the  symmetrically  enlarged  organ,  and  by  the  evidence  of  like  disease  elsewhere, 
especially  in  the  kidneys.  Abscess  of  the  liver  is  to  be  discriminated  from 
simple  hydatids  by  the  chills,  fever,  and  rapid  emaciation.  It  may  be  impos- 
sible to  differentiate  the  abscess  from  the  suppurating  hydatid.  The  enlarged 
liver  from  cancer  is  likely  to  be  present  in  elderly  people,  in  whom  there  is 
pronounced  cachexia,  frequently  with  jaundice. 

Circumscribed  hydatids  might  be  mistaken  for  pleuritic  effusion,  in  which 
the  line  of  dulness  will  differ  as  above  stated,  and  the  heart  will  be  pushed 
outward,  not  upward.  The  subphrenic  abscess  will  be  characterized  by  pain 
and  fever,  and,  in  the  end,  by  the  results  of  aspiration.  In  like  manner,  the 
aspirator  will  serve  to  eliminate  a  dilated  gall-bladder  or  a  hydronephrosis. 
A  cystic  kidney  is  likely  to  be  manifested  by  urine  presenting  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  fibrous  atrophy  of  this  organ. 

Prognosis. — Echinococcus  of  the  liver  is  a  chronic  affection,  of  slow  prog- 
ress, and  may  exist  for  thirty  years.     A  spontaneous  cure  by  death  of  the 
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parasite  is  not  infrequent,  and  the  more  serious  (•oin})lication  of  rupture  and 
discharge  of  the  ovsts  through  a  hollow  organ  or  through  the  abdominal  wall 
mav  result  in  recovery.  If  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  recognition,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  atl'ection  in  virtue  of  the  complications  which 
may  arise. 

Treatment. — The  treatuicut  begins  only  with  the  recognition  of  the  disease, 
and  its  aim  is  to  destroy  or  remove  the  parasite.  Various  measures  have  been 
adoj^ted  for  this  purpose,  of  which  puncture  has  been  most  generally  employed. 
Death  of  the  eehinococeus  has  resulted  from  puncture  and  aspiration,  puncture 
and  drainage,  puncture  and  injection — c.  <j.  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Of  these 
methods,  the  first  is  uncertain  ;  the  others  are  dangerous  as  favoring  sepsis.  At 
present  the  treatment  is  chiefly  surgical,  consisting  in  incision  of  the  sac  and 
evacuation  of  its  contents,  either  directly  after  suturing  the  surface  to  the  lips 
of  the  wound,  or  after  obtaining  adhesions  between  the  opposed  peritoneal  sur- 
faces by  preliminary  operation. 

Electrolysis  has  been  used  successfully  in  a  number  of  instances,  but  the 
surgical  treatment  is  that  to  be  especially  commended  as  radical  and  not 
untlulv  dano-erous. 


Inflammation  of  the  Gall-ducts  and  Gall-bladder  (Cholangitis 

AND  Cholecystitis). 

Inflammation  of  the  biliary  tract  may  be  confined  to  the  common  or 
hepatic  duct,  to  the  cystic  duct  or  to  the  gall-bladder,  or  to  a  limited  part 
of  the  ducts. 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  biliary  tract  usually  results  from  the  ex- 
tension of  an  inflammatory  process  into  the  common  ducts  from  the  duodenum. 
The  persistence  and  severity  of  the  inflammation  largely  depend  upon  the 
associated  presence  of  some  mechanical  irritant,  especially  gall-stones.  The 
duodenal  inflammation  is  usually  part  of  an  acute  gastro-duodenitis,  excited  by 
irritants  taken  into  the  stomach  as  food  and  drink,  medicines  and  poisons. 
Inflammation  of  the  biliary  tract  also  occurs  in  the  course  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, as  pneumonia,  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers,  erysipelas,  or  as  an  epidemic 
from  more  or  less  unknown  influences.  It  may  occur  in  the  course  of  acute 
and  chronic  inflammation  or  cancer  of  the  liver,  and  be  caused  by  parasites  of 
this  orffan  or  of  the  ducts.  Obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  liver 
in  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  and  in  emphysema  of  the  lungs  also 
acts  as  a  cause. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  inflammation  may  be  limited  to  the  common 
duct,  especially  to  its  duodenal  end,  or  be  extended  along  the  common  and 
hepatic  ducts  to  the  liver.  The  cystic  duct  or  gall-bladder  may  alone  be 
affected,  or  both  may  be  simultaneously  inflamed. 

The  appearances  vary  according  to  whether  the  inflammation  is  catarrhal  or 
suppurative.  In  the  mildest  form  of  catarrhal  inflammation  there  may  l)e  little 
found  to  indicate  its  presence.  Both  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane are  likely  to  subside  after  death,  and  the  mucous  and  cellular  exudation 
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may  be  slight.  A  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  duodenal  end  of  the  common 
duct  is  suggested  in  a  case  of  jaundice  by  the  presence  of  a  mucous  plug,  or 
by  the  absence  of  a  bile-stained  mucous  membrane  at  this  part,  while  toward 
the  liver  the  stain  is  apparent.  When  catarrhal  inflammation  afi'ects  the  gall- 
bladder or  the  ducts  beyond  the  duodenal  end,  the  appearances  may  be  nega- 
tive or  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  found  and  a 
more  or  less  viscid,  opaque-gray  cellular  exudation  be  seen  on  its  surface. 

If  the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  be  associated  with  obstruc- 
tion of  the  cystic  duct  from  whatever  cause,  the  bladder  becomes  dilated  into 
a  pear-shaped  cyst,  which  may  hold  a  quart  or  more  of  fluid  (dropsy  of  the 
gall-bladder).  Its  mucous  membrane  then  becomes  thin,  smooth,  and  shin- 
ing, and  the  -fluid  present  is  thin,  pale,  watery,  or  slimy,  containing  no  bile. 
The  walls  of  the  dilated  gall-bladder  may  eventually  become  thickened  and 
infiltrated  with  lime  salts. 

In  suppurative  inflammation  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ducts  and  of  the 
gall-bladder  is  thickened,  injected,  ecchymosed.  The  ducts  are  dilated,  and 
their  cavity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  gall-bladder,  contains  a  purulent  or  muco- 
purulent fluid,  unstained  by  bile.  The  intrahepatic  branches  of  the  hepatic 
duct  may  be  filled  with  pus.  The  wall  of  the  inflamed  duct  or  gall-bladder 
may  be  extensively  ulcerated  or  covered  with  patches  of  necrotic  tissue  or  with 
fibrinous  false  membrane. 

With  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  to  the  surrounding  liver- 
substance  multiple  small  abscesses  are  formed.  The  inflammation  may  extend 
from  the  gall-bladder  and  extrahepatic  ducts  to  the  surrounding  parts,  with 
or  without  perforation,  and  lead  to  the  establishment  of  fistulae  between  the 
biliary  and  intestinal,  urinary  or  respiratory  tracts,  or  between  the  gall-blad- 
der and  skin.  Fatal  peritonitis  follows  the  discharge  of  the  abscess  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

When  the  cystic  duct  is  obliterated  and  a  suppurative  cholecystitis  is  present, 
the  gall-bladder  is  dilated  and  filled  with  pus — empyema  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Although  the  tendency  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  biliary  tract  is 
toward  necrosis  and  perforation,  the  ulcerated  surfaces  may  become  united, 
causing  obliteration  and  dilatation,  or  form  scars,  producing  various  degrees 
of  deformity. 

Symptomatology. — Inflammation  of  the  gall-ducts  and  gf^l-bladder  is 
first  announced  by  jaundice,  which  increases  in  intensity  within  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  Since  the  inflammation  is  usually  due  to  an  antecedent  gastro- 
duodenal  catarrh,  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  affection — viz.  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea,  vomiting,  belching,  epigastric  tenderness,  with  more  or  less  irregular 
stools — are  likely  to  have  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  jaundice  by  a  few 
days  or  bv  a  week  or  two. 

The  temperature  is  likely  to  be  slightly  elevated,  and  the  area  of  hepatic 
dulness  is  somewhat  increased,  the  edge  of  the  liver  being  tender. 

In  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  with  obstructed  outlet  jaun- 
dice is  unlikely  to  occur,  and  there  are  no  symptoms  except  a  sense  of  pressure 
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or  sensitiveness  in  the  region  of  the  distended  gall-bladder.  The  latter  is 
determined  by  the  cirenniscribed  resistance,  more  or  less  pear-shaped,  dull  on 
percussion,  apj)arcntly  intinuitely  connected  with  the  liver,  with  which  it  rises 
and  tails  in  resj)ii-ation.  Eiehhorst  refers  to  a  case  where  the  pcar-sha])ed 
tumor  was  separated  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  liver  by  the  overlying 
intestine. 

If  the  catarrhal  inflammation  extend  into  the  smallest  gall-ducts,  it  tends 
to  become  persistent  and  to  give  rise  to  that  variety  of  librons  hepatitis  known 
as  hypertrophic  cirrhosis. 

If  the  inflammation  become  suppurative,  the  j)atient  will  suffer  from  chills, 
recurring  at  irregular  intervals  and  followed  by  fever  and  sweating,  the  tem- 
perature being  elevated  to  103°  F.  and  upward.  The  he])atic  tenderness 
becomes  marked.  These  symptoms  may  persist  for  months,  the  ])atient 
becoming  progressively  emaciated  and  debilitated,  with  symptoms  of  sep- 
ticaemia. Osier  refers  to  a  case  of  cholano-itis  with  o-all-stones  in  which 
these  symptoms  extended  over  three  years,  with  eventual  recovery.  Usu- 
ally the  suppurative  cholangitis  or  cholecystitis  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  or  months  results  in  perforation  with  its  sequelae,  in  abscess  of  the 
liver,  ]\vlephlebitis,  or  acute  endocarditis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  catarrhal  cholangitis  is  usually  readily 
made  after  the  jaundice  is  present  in  virtue  of  the  history  of  the  patient  and 
the  digestive  symptoms.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  effects  of  gall-stones  by 
the  absent  biliary  colic  and  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  jaundice.  The  dilated 
gall-bladder  is  to  be  recognized  as  an  abdominal  tumor,  and  may  attain  such  a 
size  as  to  be  confounded  with  a  cystic  tumor  arising  in  the  pelvis.  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  movable  kidney,  which  has  a  different  shape,  is 
more  readily  displaced,  and  does  not  move  so  distinctly  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  diaphragm.  Although  the  distended  gall-bladder  is  elastic  and  perhaps 
fluctuant,  the  pressure  of  the  contents  may  be  so  great  as  to  suggest  a  solid 
tumor.  It  mav  then  be  confounded  with  a  cancer  of  the  liver  or  o-all-bladder, 
which  is  likely  to  be  harder  and  more  nodular  and  associated  with  jaundice 
and  cachexia.  It  may  also  be  mistaken  for  an  echinococcus  cyst,  which  is 
likely  to  have  a  more  globular  shape  and  a  broader  base.  The  use  of  the 
aspirator  may  be  necessary  to  establish  the  differential  diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  suppurative  cholangitis  is  only  to  be  suspected  in  the 
course  of  time,  when  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  or  pylephlebitis  or  of 
abscess  become  evident. 

Prognosis. — Simple  catarrhal  cholangitis  is  usually  a  mild  disease,  ter- 
minating favorably  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  jaundice  eventually  dis- 
appearing in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks.  If  it  remain  slight  but 
persistent  for  months  and  years,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  part  of  the  hypertrophic 
cirrhosis  already  mentioned. 

A  dropsical  gall-bladder  from  catarrhal  cholecystitis  rarely  ruptures,  and 
produces  little  or  no  disturbance. 

The  prognosis  of  suppurative  cholangitis  and  cholecystitis  is  always  grave. 
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in  virtue  of  the  liability  of  abscess-formation,  thrombo-phlebitis,  peritonitis, 
and  septicaemia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  catarrh  of  the  bile-dncts  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  acute  gastric  catarrh.  The  diet  should  be  largely  liquid — 
milk,  broth,  and  soups — followed  by  diluted  muriatic,  phosphoric,  or  nitro- 
muriatic  acid.  Carlsbad  salts,  Vichy  water,  or  phosphate  of  sodium  are  to  be 
taken  freely  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  evacuation  from  the  bowels. 

Mechanical  attempts  at  emptying  the  gall-bladder  by  compression  and  elec- 
tricity are  not  to  be  employed. 

Daily  rectal  enemata  of  one  to  two  c^uarts  of  cold  water  are  claimed  by  Krull 
to  produce  improvement  within  a  few  days.  The  treatment  in  general  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  for  Acute  Jaundice,  under  which  head  it  is  more  fully 
described. 

The  dilated  gall-bladder  may  be  treated,  if  necessary,  by  puncture  or  by 
incision. 

Suppurative  cholangitis  is  to  be  treated  like  the  catarrhal  variety.  Stimu- 
lants may  become  necessary,  and  surgical  treatment  be  demanded  for  an  actual 
or  threatening  peritonitis.  Empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  when  recognized,  is 
to  be  treated  surgically. 

Cholelithiasis. 

The  term  cholelithiasis  includes  the  method  of  origin,  lesions,  symj^toms, 
and  the  results  due  to  the  presence  of  gall-stones. 

Etiology. — Gall-stones  are  formed  within  the  hepatic  ducts  and  in  the 
gall-bladder.  Their  formation  in  the  cystic  duct  and  in  tlie  common  duct  is 
possible,  but  when  found  in  these  portions  of  the  biliary  tract  they  have  prob- 
ably come  from  the  gall-bladder  or  hepatic  duct.  Their  method  of  origin  is 
uncertain.  According  to  the  chemical  theory,  their  chief  constituents,  choles- 
terin  and  pigment-lime,  are  precipitated  from  the  bile  in  virtue  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  cholate  salts,  which  are  capable  of  dissolving  them.  Naunyn, 
however,  claims  the  cholesterin  is  formed  from  the  degenerated  epithelial  cells 
of  the  biliary  tract,  and  that  the  stagnation  of  the  bile  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  stones.  It  is  also  probable  that  a 
catarrhal  condition  of  the  biliary  tract  favors  the  formation  of  calculi  in  its 
course. 

Gall-stones  are  found  much  more  often  in  women  than  in  men — four  times 
as  often,  according  to  Naunyn — and  especially  in  women  who  have  borne  chil- 
dren or  from  whom  abdominal  tumors  have  been  removed.  They  are  found  in 
the  highest  proportion  in  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age,  but  may  be  met  in 
infancy  and  childhood.  They  usually  produce  disturbances  in  people  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age.  Sedentary  habits  and  tight  lacing  are  considered 
as  favoring  the  formation  of  the  calculi  by  interfering  with  the  flow  of  bile. 
A  similar  result  is  attributed  to  a  movable  liver  or  right  kidney.  Fat  people 
are  observed  to  be  rather  more  frequently  affected  than  the  lean.     In  rare 
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instances  foreign  bodies,   us  seeds,  parasites,   mercury,  a  needle,  and   clotted 
blood,  have  been   found   in  the  centre  of  a  gall-stone. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^^(inli-stones  are  either  homogeneous  or  nucleated,  and 
are  composed  of  cholesterin  alone  or  of  bile-pigment  and  lime,  usually  bili- 
rubin-lime  either  alone  or  coud)ined  with  cholesterin;  calcic  carbonate 
may  be  present  to  a  certain  extent,  and  rarely  traces  of  iron  or  copper. 
Bv  treating  portions  of  a  dried  calculus  with  alcoholized  ether  the  choles- 
terin is  dissolved.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated  on  a  watch-glass,  crystals 
of  cholesterin  will  be  found.  The  ]>resence  of  bile-pigment  is  to  be  detected 
bv  washing  portions  of  the  calculus  and  treating  them  with  a  diluted  solu- 
tion of  potash,  A  deep-yellow  color  indicates  the  presence  of  bile-pigment, 
which  may  be  determined  by  Gmelin's  test,  the  addition  of  impure  nitric 
acid. 

The  cholesterin  calculi  have  a  white  color  and  crystalline  structure,  while 
the  pigment-lime  calculi  are  homogeneous.  The  largest  calculi  are  found  m  the 
gall-bladder,  and  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  cholesterin, 

Biliarv  calculi  may  be  found  iu  the  gall-bladder  by  the  thousand  (Otto). 
They  varv  iu  size  from  that  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  more 
numerous  they  are,  the  smaller  are  they.  Their  shape  is  round,  oval,  or 
oblong,  and  they  are  often  facetted  as  a  consequence  of  pressure.  They  are 
sometimes  found  elongated,  their  opposed  surfaces  so  rounded  and  hollowed 
as  to  form  jointed  surfaces.  Iu  color  they  vary  from  the  white  of  cholesterin 
to  the  brown  and  almost  black  of  pigment-lime.  Cholesterin  calculi  have 
a  firm  consistency,  but  are  readily  cut  like  wax,  while  pigment-lime  calculi 
are  brittle  and  are  easily  crumbled   when  dry. 

They  may  be  found  anywhere  in  the  biliary  tract  from  the  duodenal  papil- 
la to  the  minutest  bile-ducts.  The  canal  in  which  they  lie  may  be  dilated, 
perhaps  sacculated.  The  mucous  membrane  may  be  smooth  and  shining,  or, 
in  case  of  inflammation,  thickened,  ulcerated,  or  ])erforated.  In  the  latter  case 
a  suppurative  inflammation  around  the  gall-bladder  or  common  or  cystic  duct 
may  be  present,  with  adhesions  to  neighboring  organs  or  parts.  Perforation 
may  take  place  either  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  into  the  orgatis  or  parts  ad- 
jacent. In  the  former  case  death  is  likely  to  rapidly  follow,  while  in  the  latter 
fistulous  communications  are  established  with  the  duodenum,  stomach,  trans- 
verse colon,  right  renal  pelvis,  ureter,  abdominal  wall,  or  through  the  dia- 
phragm with  the  bronchi,  and  the  calculi  may  be  discharged  through  the 
channels  thus  established. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  biliary  tract  may  be  connected  with  the 
gall-stones  and  extend  into  the  gall-bladder,  producing  an  empyema,  or  into 
the  hepatic  ducts,  producing  a  cholangitis.  The  cholangitis  when  acute  may 
result  in  abscesses  of  the  liver  by  direct  extension  or  by  the  production  of  a 
pylephlebitis,  Avhich  may  directly.result  in  abscesses,  or  indirectly  by  embolism. 
If  the  cholangitis  be  chronic,  it  may  produce  a  local  cicatrix,  or  may,  when  dif- 
fuse, result  iu  a  fibrous  hepatitis.  The  possibility  of  biliary  calculi  serving  as 
a  local  cause  for  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  or  common  duct  has  been  frequently 
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urged  from  their  not  uncommon  association — according  to  Musser  in  69  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  primary  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Symptomatolog-y. — Gall-stones  may  be  present  and  produce  no  symp- 
toms ;  they  may  also,  when  sufficiently  small,  pass  through  the  common  bile- 
duct  without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms.  When  the  latter  are  present, 
they  are  due  to  expulsion,  impaction,  or  incarceration,  and  the  presence  of  the 
calculus  is  first  suggested  by  an  attack  of  l)iliary  colic  or  by  the  occurrence 
of  symptoms  indicative  of  an  inflammatory  process  in  the  region  of  the  gall- 
bladder. It  is  claimed  that  lesser  degrees  of  disturbance — discomfort  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  slight  enlargement,  and  slight  jaundice — may  be  due  to 
gall-stones,  but  such  symptoms  are  no  necessary  evidence  of  their  presence. 

The  ffall-stone  usuallv  announces  its  existence  when  it  beo-ins  to  move  from 
the  gall-bladder  into  the  cystic  duct,  or  through  the  common  duct  into  the 
duodenum.  Kraus  states  that  this  usually  takes  place  two  or  three  hours  after 
eating,  especially  at  night,  perhaps  from  improper  food  and  drink  or  insuf- 
ficient exercise.  The  symptoms  which  characterize  this  journey  are  pain, 
vomiting,  fever,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  jaundice.  The  pain  is  usually 
sudden,  severe,  rapidly  increasing  in  intensity.  It  is  referred  to  the  epigas- 
trium, from  which  it  radiates  in  all  directions,  frequently  into  the  right  shoulder 
and  arm.  , 

The  pain  is  cutting  or  stabbing,  tearing  or  grinding,  and  often  causes  the 
patient  to  writhe  in  his  agony.  Pressure  gives  no  relief,  and  is  often  resisted 
by  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  rectus.  It  may  last  for  hours,  days,  or  weeks, 
with  occasional  remission  and  intermission,  or  it  may  suddenly  cease.  The 
pain  may  be  simulated  by  that  of  hepatic  neuralgia.  The  latter  is  less  exactly 
localized  to  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder,  occurs  in  nervous  persons,  and  is 
without  fever  and  usually  without  jaundice.  It  frequently  alternates  with 
other  forms  of  neuralgia.  Soon  after  the  onset  of  the  pain  retching  and  vom- 
iting begin,  and  are  persistent  despite  the  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  The  vomitus  contains  bile  in  case  the  common  bile-duct  be  not 
obstructed  bv  the  calculus,  and  mav  sometimes  contain  gall-stones. 

Chills  or  rigors,  followed  by  elevated  temperature  in  the  course  of  a  few 
liours,  soon  follow  the  attack  of  pain.  The  temperature  may  be  as  high  as 
104°  or  105°  F.,  and  may  rapidly  fall  if  the  colic  be  of  short  duration,  or  may 
last  for  several  weeks  in  case  inflammation  of  the  biliary  tract  follow  the 
attempt  at  expelling  the  calculus.  If  the  fever  be  prolonged,  it  is  likely  to 
assume  a  remittent  or  intermittent  type,  resembling  that  of  malaria.  Tlie 
pulse  is  often  slow,  from  40  to  50,  but  may  be  feeble,  frequent,  and  ir- 
regular. 

The  abdomen  may  be  somewhat  retracted  from  contraction  of  the  rectus. 
It  is  sensitive  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  the  lower  border  of  which  may 
extend  to  the  level  of  the  navel.  The  enlargement  of  the  liver  may  subside 
in  a  few  days.  If  it  persist  for  a  longer  time,  it  is  suggestive  of  an  acute 
cholangitis. 

The  gall-bladder  may  be  sensitive  and  tender,  or  it  may  be  contracted  and 
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liiJden  below  the  !-iirf{ice  of  the  liver.  If  it  remain  ])ersisteutly  sensitive  and 
tender  after  the  subsidence  of  the  colic,  it  is  probably  inflamed. 

The  spleen  may  be  enlarged,  though  it  is  not  fret[uently  so. 

Jaundice  is  present  in  about  one-half  the  cases,  and  begins  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  onset  of  the  pain.  It  usually  disappears  from  the  skin  within 
a  week  after  the  disappearance  of  the  pain,  unless  the  stone  becomes  impacted 
or  incarcerated  in  the  common  duct,  when  it  luay  persist  for  months.  The 
stools  are  constipated,  and  may  be  colored  or  colorless,  or  may  be  colored  and 
colorless  alternately.  They  may  be  colored  in  the  presence  of  jaundice.  These 
variations  in  the  color  of  the  stools  depend  upon  the  varying  degrees  of 
obstruction  of  the  common  duct  by  the  calculus  from  time  to  time. 

During  the  attack  of  pain  the  patient's  expression  is  anxious,  his  move- 
ments are  restless,  hiccough  is  not  infrequent.  The  skin  becomes  cold  and 
clammy,  perhaps  cyanotic. 

Course. — The  length  of  the  attack  is  always  uncertain,  and  may  last  for  hours 
or  days.  Its  termination  is  represented  by  the  cessation  of  pain  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  fever.  Swelling  of  the  liver  and  jaundice  may  last  a  few  days 
longer. 

From  the  frequency  with  which  many  gall-stones  are  present  it  is  not 
unusual  for  several  short  attacks  of  biliary  colic  to  take  place  within  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  many  months  then  elapsing  before  another  parox- 
ysm occurs.  Several  attacks  may  again  take  place,  to  be  followed  by  another 
intermission.  The  immediate  attack  may  be  the  last,  or  it  may  be  followed  by 
others  of  like  nature,  or  it  may  result  in  impaction  with  chronic  jaundice,  di- 
latation of  the  bile-ducts  or  gall-bladder,  or  inflammation  of  the  biliary  tract 
with  its  results. 

If  the  gall-stone  does  not  escape  through  the  common  duct,  it  may  become 
impacted  either  in  this  duct  or  in  the  cystic  duct.  If  impacted  in  the  common 
duct,  it  gives  rise  to  persistent  and  progressive  jaundice.  In  time  the  ducts 
behind  the  calculus  may  become  dilated,  or  a  diverticulum  containing  the  cal- 
culus may  be  formed.  It  is  then  possible  for  the  flow  of  bile  to  be  resumed 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  the  stools  to  be  colored.  The  jaundice  may 
persist  for  months,  and  the  stones  eventually  escape  or  become  encapsulated 
within  a  diverticulum  from  the  duct.  More  often  in  the  course  of  a  year  the 
symptoms  of  cholsemia  set  in,  with  marked  delirium,  convulsions,  coma,  and 
death. 

If  the  impaction  be  in  the  cystic  duct,  the  gall-bladder  becomes  distended, 
and  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  palpable  tumor  which  may  extend  below  the  navel. 
The  gall-bladder  may  become  inflamed,  and  a  painful  distention  with  febrile 
and  digestive  disturbances,  follow. 

If  the  gall-stone  be  impacted  in  the  cystic  duct,  this  tube  may  become  oblit- 
erated in  front  and  behind  the  stone ;  if  incarcerated  in  the  gall-bladder,  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  this  organ  may  take  place,  resulting  in  its  transforma- 
tion into  a  fibrous  capsule  enveloping  the  calculus.  This  capsule  may  eventu- 
allv  be  infiltrated  with  lime  salts  and  form  a  bone-like  shell. 
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The  gall-stone  which  be  incarcerated  in  the  biliary  tract  may  serve  as  a 
cause  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  bile-ducts.  Frequent  chills,  followed  by 
febrile  paroxysms,  attacks  of  mild  jaundice,  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  consti- 
pation, emaciation,  are  evidences  of  this  condition  which  may  result  in  mul- 
tiple abscesses  of  the  liver  and  is  likely  to  end  fatally.  Similar  symptoms 
of  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  are  evidences  of  an 
inflammation  of  this  organ,  which  may  result  in  perforation  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  rapidly  fatal,  or  in  circumscribed  adhesive  peritonitis,  with  the 
formation  of  biliary  fistulse,  usually  associated  with  prolonged  invalidism  and 
symptoms  of  septicaemia. 

Diagnosis. — The  sudden,  severe,  radiating  epigastric  pain,  (piickly  followed 
by  retching  and  vomiting,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  perhaps  by  jaundice, 
are  sufficiently  suggestive  of  the  attempt  of  the  gall-stone  to  pass  through  the 
cystic  or  common  ducts.  The  pain  and  vomiting  are  independent  of  indiges- 
tible food,  as  in  case  of  acute  gastritis,  nor  do  they  immediately  follow  the  in- 
gestion of  food,  as  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  After  the  passage  of  the  gall- 
stone the  pain  is  immediately  relieved,  and  there  is  no  prolonged  convalescence 
with  the  necessity  of  a  carefully  arranged  diet. 

The  probable  diagnosis  is  made  absolute  by  the  discovery  of  the  gall-stone 
in  the  diluted  faeces  strained  through  a  fine  sieve.  This  search  if  negative  in 
its  results  should  be  continued  for  a  number  of  days  after'the  colic  has  ceased. 

The  pain  and  vomiting  niay  resemble  those  occurring  in  the  gastric  crises 
of  tabes,  but  they  are  not  preceded  by  the  lightning  pains,  and  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  failing  knee-jerk  of  that  disease.  Neither  in  this  affection  nor 
in  lead-colic  is  there  any  enlargement  of  the  liver,  while  in  the  latter  aifection 
the  occupation  of  the  individual  and  the  blue  alveolar  line  are  suggestive  of 
the  nature  of  the  ailment.  Renal  colic  may  be  equally  sudden  and  severe,  but 
the  pain  is  seated  in  the  lumbar  region  and  extends  along  the  course  of  the 
ureter  toward  the  bladder  or  into  the  penis  or  testicle.  The  presence  in  the 
urine  of  blood,  albumin,  and  gravel  explains  the  nature  of  the  attack. 

In  pancreatic  haemorrhage  or  in  acute  pancreatitis  the  patient  is  usually  fat, 
the  collapse  is  greater,  and  the  epigastric  tenderness  is  more  marked  and  extends 
into  the  splenic  region.  The  pain  and  vomiting  are  less  persistent,  and  sen- 
sitive points  (from  fat-necrosis)  are  likely  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
abdomen.  The  fever  persists  and  the  stomach  remains  irritable.  In  perito- 
nitis from  perforation  the  abdomen  rapidly  becomes  tense  and  tympanitic,  the 
vomiting  is  less  uncontrollable,  and  the  fever  is  continuous.  In  appendicitis 
the  pain  is  easier  checked,  and  the  tenderness  is  found  in  the  region  of  the 
appendix.  In  catarrhal  jaundice  the  initial  symptoms  are  less  severe,  and  the 
jaundice  and  digestive  disturbances  persist  for  a  longer  period. 

In  rare  instances  the  symptoms  of  repeated  biliary  colic  may  be  present 
without  the  discovery  of  a  gall-stone  and  without  palpable  evidence  after 
laparotomy  of  the  presence  of  gall-stones.  Such  attacks  are  usually  desig- 
nated as  hepatic  neuralgia — a  term  which,  though  questionable,  may  be  con- 
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voiiiently  employed  for  this  class  of  cases  for  want  of  a  more  exact  know- 
Icdgo  of  the  coiulitions  present. 

If  the  gall-stones  fail  to  j)ass,  and  obstruct  the  common  duct,  persistent 
jaundice  becomes  the  proniinent  symptom.  The  sudden  onset  of  the  jaun- 
dice opposes  the  existence  of  a  tumor  or  ruj)ture  of  the  duct,  while  the  absence 
of  cachexia  and  enlaroement  of  the  liver  negative  the  theory  of  a  cancer.  If 
the  gall-stone  obstruct  the  cystic  duct,  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the 
absence  of  jaundice  are  the  important  symptoms. 

The  inflammatory  disturbances  connected  with  the  presence  of  gall-stone 
in  the  liver  pursue  the  course  of  a  suppurative  hepatitis,  the  cause  of  which 
is  made  known  by  the  antecedent  history  of  biliary  colic.  In  the  early 
stages  of  this  process  the  suggestion  of  intermittent  fever  is  often  presented. 
Antiperiodic  doses  of  quinine,  however,  are  not  effectual  in  preventing  the 
repetition  of  the  chills.  If  the  inflammatory  disturbances  are  in  the  gall- 
bladder, as  an  empyema  or  as  a  circumscribed  peritonitis,  the  history  of  biliary 
colic  again  becomes  important  in  the  differential  diagnosis. 

The  source  of  biliary  fistulse  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  appearance  of  the 
i>;all-stone ;  and  intestinal  obstruction  bv  a  gall-stone  follows  the  course  of  an 
intestinal  colic,  with  a  previous  history  of  an  inflammatory  process  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Prognosis. — An'  individual  may  have  many  annual  attacks  of  biliary  colic 
or  he  mav  die  in  his  first  attack.  Death  din-inp-  the  attack  is  more  likelv  to 
take  place  from  collapse  in  an  enfeebled  patient — for  instance,  one  with  a  fatty 
heart.  Death  from  cerebral  haemorrhage  has  occurred  during  the  attack. 
Rarely  a  fatal  peritonitis  may  follow  rupture  or  perforation  of  the  biliary 
tract.  The  discovery  of  the  gall-stone  in  the  intestinal  contents  has  a  cer- 
tain value  in  prognosis,  as  a  facetted  calculus  is  one  of  many.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  have  been  found  in  the  fseces  in  less  than  a  week. 
Every  fsecal  evacuation  for  at  least  a  week  should  be  diluted  with  water, 
stirred,  decanted  or  poured  through  a  fine  sieve,  that  no  concretion  of  the  size 
of  a  pin-head  may  escape  recognition.  Those  which  pass  through  the  com- 
mon duct  are  usually  not  larger  than  a  pea.  Failure  to  find  a  concretion  is 
important,  as  suggesting  that  the  calculus  is  too  large  to  pass,  and  may  prove 
a  cause  of  future  disturbance.  Failure  to  find  the  calculus  is  no  necessary 
evidence  of  its  retention,  since,  as  Naunyn's  experiments  show,  the  calculus 
may  be  decomposed  in  the  intestine.  Frerichs  reports  a  case  where  the  patient 
recovered  after  seven  months  of  persistent  jaundice. 

Treatment. — The  rational  treatment  of  gall-stones  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  they  are  caused  by  an  inflammatory  process  in  the  biliary  tract  and  by  ob- 
struction to  the  flow  of  bile.  The  former  is  to  be  guarded  a^Jiinst  bv  the 
avoidance  of  highly  seasoned  or  indigestible  food  and  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
excess.  Especially  is  such  care  to  be  exercised  by  the  individual  who  has 
already  experienced  an  attack  of  biliary  colic.  Measures  which  promote  the 
flow  of  bile  are  care  in  partaking  of  only  easily-digested  food,  abundant  exercise, 
regular  dejections.     If  the  person  has  ah'eady  suffered  from  biliary  colic,  the 
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exercise  should  be  such  as  increases  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdomi- 
nal muscles — e.  g.  climbing  mountains  and  riding  horseback. 

Morning  draughts  of  hot  water,  Vichy  or  Carlsbad,  are  to  be  recommended. 
The  salicylate  of  sodium  promotes  the  discharge  of  a  thin,  watery  bile,  and  may 
be  used  freely  diluted  with  water  to  the  extent  of  15  grains  daily  in  case  of 
suspected  gall-stone.  Tablespoonful  doses  of  olive  oil,  twice  daily,  have  been 
extensively  used  within  the  past  few  years  with  possible  benefit.  Continental 
authorities  favor  Durande's  remedy  : 

!^.  Olei  terebinthinse,  9iv. 

Ether,  ov. 

M.     Sig. — Fifteen  to  thirty  drops  three  times  daily, 

the  action  of  which  apparently  promotes  peristalsis,  and  thus  favors  the  flow 
of  bile. 

There  is  but  one  indication  when  the  attack  of  biliarv  colic  has  beg-un — to 
relieve  pain.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  mor- 
phine, or  morphine  and  atropine,  and  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform. 
The  injections  are  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  until  the  sever- 
ity of  the  pain  is  controlled.  Hot  poultices  and  fomentations  are  also  advis- 
able, and  frequent  drinks  of  hot  water  may  be  used.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  pain  may  cease  suddenly  with  the  escape  of  the  stone,  and 
after  the  intensity  of  the  pain  is  relieved  the  morphine  should  be  given  at 
longer  intervals,  to  avoid  its  poisonous  action. 

If  the  attacks  of  biliary  colic  are  becoming  frequent,  or  the  gall-stone  has 
become  impacted  or  is  producing  severe  inflammatory  disturbances,  surgical 
relief  should  be  advised  as  the  means  of  securing  exemption  from  sufl'ering 
by  the  removal  of  the  gall-stones,  and  of  saving  life  by  preventing  possible 
abscess  of  the  liver,  general  peritonitis,  or  progressive  cholaemia. 

Tumors  of  the  Biliary  Tract. 

The  benign  tumors  of  the  biliary  tract,  the  fibroma  and  myxoma  of  the 
gall-bladder,  are  so  rare  as  to  demand  no  especial  consideration.  Cancer  may 
be  present  both  in  the  gall-ducts  and  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  is  probably  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  generally  recognized. 

Etiolog-y. — Cancer  may  be  present  as  a  primary  or  secondary  growth,  in 
the  latter  instance  being  extended  from  cancer  of  the  liver,  stomach,  pancreas, 
or  peritoneum. 

Primary  cancer  is  usually  found  in  persons  beyond  middle  life,  in  both 
sexes — in  men  less  often  than  in  women  (Musser) — and  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  gall-stones.  It  may  be  found  in  the  bile-ducts,  usually  at  the 
duodenal  end  of  the  common  duct,  less  often  near  the  junction  of  the  cystic 
and  iiepatic  ducts.  It  is  much  more  often  found  in  the  gall-bladder  than  in 
the  gall-chicts,  Musser  having  recently  collected  100  cases  of  the  former  and 
but  18  of  the  latter. 
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Cancer  of  thp:  CtAt.t.-ducts. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Cancer  of  the  gall-ducts  usually  appears  as  a  circum- 
scribed elongated  intiltration  of  the  subnuicous  tissue  and  of  the  deeper  layer 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  near  the  duodenal  papilla.  It  apparently  arises 
■within  the  nniC(Mis  membrane,  since  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  often  intact. 

Symptoiiiatolog-y. — It  produces  stenosis  and  dilatation  of  the  common 
duct,  a  chronic  jaundice  of  extreme  intensity,  associated  with  complete  absence 
of  bile  from  the  intestines.  Nanny n  states  that  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases 
of  chronic  jaundice  cancer  of  the  biliary  tract  is  present,  It  is  likely  to  prove 
fatal  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months  from  cholaemia  before  ulceration  or 
extension  to  other  parts  occurs.  An  associated  cholangitis  may  produce  the 
irregular  fever  with  jaundice  mentioned  in  the  consideration  of  the  latter 
affection. 

Diagnosis. — An  absolute  diagnosis  is  practically  impossible.  Its  presence 
may  be  inferred  from  a  rapidly  progressive  and  persistent,  intense  jaundice, 
without  repeated  attacks  of  biliary  colic. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  symptomatic,  and  is  to  be  directed  more 
particularly  to  the  relief  of  the  jaundice. 


Cancer  of  the  Gall-bladder. 

Cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  starts  as  a  circumscribed  elevated  thickening  of 
the  wall  near  the  fundus  or  near  the  cystic  duct.  As  it  progresses  the  entire 
wall  of  the  gall-bladder  or  a  large  portion  of  it  may  become  thickened  from 
the  cancerous  infiltration.  The  new  formation  may  be  medullary  or  fibrous, 
its  surface  nodular  or  papillary.  The  gall-bladder  may  be  increased  in  size  to 
that  of  a  child's  head,  partly  from  the  growth  of  the  cancer,  partly  from  asso- 
ciated fluid.  It  is  more  commonly  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  with  an  irregular 
surface ;  it  may  be  shrivelled  or  contracted.  The  inner  surface  is  often  friable 
and  shreddy  from  degeneration  and  necrosis  of  the  growth,  and  the  cavity 
of  the  gall-bladder  contains  an  opaque  gray  or  yellow,  often  bile-stained,  fluid, 
in  which  bits  of  the  growth  may  be  found,  and  in  which  gall-stones  are  likely 
to  be  present.  The  cancer  may  be  continued  directly  into  the  liver,  or  may 
extend  to  the  portal  fissure  and  invade  Glisson's  capsule.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  portal  lymph-glands,  and  may  penetrate  the  portal  vein  and  give  rise 
to  multiple  nodules  in  the  liver.  The  secondary  nodules  in  the  liver  may  be 
numerous  and  much  more  voluminous  than  the  original  disease.  Adhesions 
may  be  found  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  colon  or  duodenum,  and  fistu- 
lous communications  be  established. 

Symptomatology. — Cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  may  be  wholly  unsuspected 
until  a  laparotomy  or  post-mortem  examination  has  revealed  the  lesion.  The 
early  symptoms  are  essentially  those  of  a  cholelithiasis.  There  may  be  no 
jaundice  until  late  in  the  disease,  when  it  is  usually  present.  A  rapidly  pro- 
gressive cachexia,  associated  with  symptoms  of  gall-stones,  should  suggest  the 
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diagnosis.  The  enlarged  gall-bladder  may  compress  the  duodenum,  producing 
vomiting,  perhaps  haemorrhage,  thus  suggesting  a  tumor  of  the  pylorus. 

The  physical  examination  may  reveal  a  distended  and  sensitive  gall-bladder, 
which  may  be  resistant  and  nodulated  or  smooth  and  fluctuant,  with  rapid 
increase  in  size.  Secondary  nodules  may  project  from  the  surface  of  the  liver. 
Aspiration  of  the  enlarged  gall-bladder  is  likely  to  procure  a  bloody  fluid,  an 
abundantly  albuminous  bile,  or  an  opaque  yellow  fluid  containing  a  granular 
detritus. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  diflicult  in  those  instances  where  a  palpable 
tumor  does  not  exist,  and  is  based  upon  a  rapidly  progressing  cachexia,  asso- 
ciated with  symptoms  of  biliary  colic  and  a  slight  or  absent  jaundice.  When 
complicated  with  ascites,  the  absence  of  an  enlarged    spleen  is  conspicuous. 

The  course  is  usually  rapid,  and  the  prognosis  eventually  fatal,  death 
occurring  within  a  few  months  after  the  disease  is  recognized. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  symptomatic.  The  surgical  treatment  of 
this  aifection  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  hold  out  much  hope  of  cure,  although 
from  the  early  limitation  of  the  disease  to  the  gall-bladder  extirpation  of  the 
organ  at  this  period  might  prolong  life  and  add  to  its  comfort,  even  if  it  pro- 
duced no  more  permanent  benefit. 

Jaundice  (Icterus). 

Jaundice,  or  icterus,  is  the  term  applied  to  a  yellow  discoloration  of  the 
skin  and  many  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  It  is  a  symptom  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  many  diseases  and  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  a  group  of  symptoms  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
acids  of  the  bile. 

Etiology. — Two  varieties  of  jaundice  are  usually  recognized.  The  one, 
hepatogenous,  with  obstructed  bile-ducts  and  abundant  bile-acids  in  the  urine, 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  bile-pigment,  and  results  from  the  absorption  of  bile 
through  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver  in  consequence  of  the  obstructed  outflow 
of  the  secretion. 

The  other,  hematogenous,  with  open  bile-ducts  and  absence  of  bile-acids  in 
the  lu'ine,  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  blood-pigment,  which  is  set  free  by 
the  blood  without  the  mediation  of  the  liver.  The  theory  of  a  jaundice  from 
suppression  of  secretion  has  been  effectually  disposed  of  by  Stein,  who  found 
that  jaundice  failed  to  occur  when  the  entire  blood-supply  of  the  liver  (of 
pigeons)  r.ad  been  completely  cut  off. 

The  agencies  productive  of  hsematogenous  jaundice  are  found  in  certain 
diseases,  as  typhoid  and  yellow  fevers,  scarlatina,  malaria,  septicaemia,  anae- 
mia, and  icterus  neonatorum.  Certain  poisons,  as  ether,  chloroform,  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  chloral,  chlorate  of  potash,  that  of  mushrooms,  decayed  fish, 
and  snake-venom  are  also  capable  of  producing  it. 

Especial  support  has  been  given  to  the  view  of  the  occurrence  of  a  hsema- 
togenous  jaundice  by  the  experiments  of  Ponfick  and  others,  who  found  that 
jaundice  occurred  when  a  certain  proportion  of  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood 
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was  set  free,  either  by  its  solution  or  by  the  disintegration  of  red  blood-cor- 
puseles. 

Stadohnann,  on  tlie  contrary,  claims  that  there  is  but  one  variety  of  jaun- 
dice, the  hepatogenous.  His  experiments  explain  the  occurrence  of  jaundice 
under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  on  the  ground  that  the  agents  used 
by  him  in  freeing  luemoglobin  iu  the  blood  ])roduced  a  plugging  of  the  small 
bile-ducts  by  a  viscid  bile  or  a  catarrhal  secretion,  or  caused  their  compression 
by  jiroducing  a  swelling  of  the  liver-cells  or  Icucocytic  infiltraticm  of  the  inter- 
stitial tissue.  He  further  found  that  bile-acids  w^ere  present  in  the  urine,  thus 
giving  evidence  that  bile  was  absorbed. 

According  to  this  view,  which  may  be  considered  to  prevail  at  present,  all 
jaundice  is  obstructive,  and  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  bile  from  the  bile- 
ducts.  The  obstruction  may  affect  the  ducts  within  or  without  the  liver.  The 
causes  of  obstruction  are  as  follows : 


Of  the  ex- 
tra-hepatic 
ducts  (the 
common  ■{ 
and  hepat- 
ic ducts). 


Internal 
causes. 


Inflammation. 


Stenosis. 


Tumors. 


Foreign  bodies. 


External 
causes. 


Cicatricial  tissue. 
Fsecal  retention. 
Aneurism. 


Tumors. 


Catarrhal. 

Suppurative. 

Congenital. 

Acquired. 
r  Fibroma. 
I  Lipoma. 
L  Cancer. 

Gall-stones. 

Fruit-seeds. 

Parasites. 


Distomum. 

Lumbricus. 

Echinococcus. 


Duodenal  ulcer. 
Peripylephlebitis. 

{Aorta. 
Hepatic  artery. 
Mesenteric  artery. 

Gall-bladder. 
Duodenum. 
Colon. 
Pancreas, 
<    Portal  lymph-glands. 
Omentum,  mesentery. 
Kidney. 


Uterus  (including  pregnancy). 
Ovary. 

Parasite. — Echinococcus. 
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Of  the  in- 
tra-hepatic 
ducts. 


Inflammation. 


f  Catarrhal. 
I  Suppurative. 


causes. 


\ 


External 


causes. 


Inflammation. 


Tumors. 


{ 


Calculus. 
Concretion. 
L  Impacted  bile. 
Fatty  infiltration. 
Passive  congestion. 

Parenchy  m  atou  s . 
Interstitial. 
Suppurative. 
Tubercular. 

C-ancer. 
Sarcoma. 
Parasite. — Echinococcus. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  color  of  the  skin  varies  between  a  pale  lemon- 
yellow  and  a  deep  yellowish  brown.  Shades  of  green  and  blue  may  be  recog- 
nized, and  a  bronzed  appearance  may  suggest  the  existence  of  Addison's  dis- 
ease. These  differences  in  color  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  pigment  in  the 
tissues,  the  thickness  of  the  superjacent  epithelium,  and  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  blood  in  the  superficial  vessels.  The  skin  is  the  darker  in  color  the 
more  complete  the  obstruction  and  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  jaundice. 
The  pigment  lies  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis. 
All  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  more  or  less  deeply  stained,  with  the  exception 
of  the  teeth,  cartilage,  and  nerve-tissue.  Sweat  and  milk  become  bile-stained, 
while  tears,  saliva,  and  mucus  are  unstained.  The  fibrinous  sputa  of  acute 
pneumonia,  on  the  contrary,  are  pigmented.  Of  the  internal  organs,  the  liver 
and  kidneys  are  most  deeply  stained,  becoming  of  a  dark  olive-green  color. 
The  liver-cells  are  diffusely  stained  or  contain  granules  or  flakes  of  pigment. 
The  capillary  bile-ducts  are  frequently  filled  with  elongated  and  branched 
plugs  of  inspissated  bile.  The  larger  bile-ducts  may  be  dilated  and  filled 
with  dark  viscid  bile,  or  their  walls  may  be  thickened  and  ulcerated  and 
their  contents  be  a  thin,  gruel-like  fluid. 

The  search  for  the  cause  of  obstruction  should  begin  at  the  duodenal  end 
of  the  common  duct,  where  it  may  be  found  as  a  thickened  mucous  membrane 
or  a  mucous  plug.  If  the  large  bile-ducts  are  free  from  obstruction,  a  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  smallest  bile-ducts  becomes  necessary. 

In  the  kidneys  the  pigment  is  found  as  a  diftuse  stain  and  in  flakes :  the 
latter  may  be  present  in  the  epithelial  lining  or  in  the  canal  of  the  tubules. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  due  to  an  obstructed  outflow  of  bile 
depend  entirely  upon  the  abnormal  distribution  of  the  pigment  and  of  the 
acids  of  the  bile.  Within  three  or  four  days  after  the  obstruction  has  taken 
place  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  conjunctivae  is  evident.  It  is  usually 
earliest  recognized  in  the  latter,  where  it  is  made  more  conspicuous  by  contrast 
with  the  still  unstained  portions  of  white  sclerotic. 
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The  urine  may  be  i»l"  a  ilark-brown  color,  resembling  porter.  It  foams 
reatlily,  aiul  the  i'roth  is  of  a  yellow  color.  A  similar  color  may  result  from 
the  use  of  rhubarb  and  santonin,  but  there  is  then  no  yellow  foam  and  the 
color  becomes  red  on  the  addition  of  caustic  potash.  The  urine  is  of  normal 
(piantity,  acid,  clear,  without  albumin,  and  with  but  little  sediment.  In  the 
latter  are  urates,  bile-stained  renal  epithelium,  and  hyaline  casts. 

Gmelin's  test  is  the  one  usually  employed  for  the  detection  of  the  bilirubin. 
It  consists  in  the  production  of  a  i>lay  of  colors,  in  which  green  is  characteristic, 
by  the  oxidation  of  bilirubin  with  impure  nitric  acid.  The  acid  may  be 
allowed  to  flow  down  the  side  of  a  wineglass  containing  an  equal  quantity 
of  urine,  or  a  few  drops  of  acid  and  urine  may  be  allowed  to  unite  in  thin 
layers  in  a  white  flat  dish.  The  play  of  colors  is  to  be  seen  at  the  line  of  con- 
fluence of  the  acid  and  urine.  Rosenbach  suggests  that  the  urine  be  filtered 
and  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  be  spread  on  the  filter-paper.  Briicke  adds  a  few- 
drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  urine  until  it  becomes  green,  and  allows  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  to  flow  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  The  play  of  colors 
then  takes  place  at  the  border  between  the  acid  and  the  urine. 

The  reaction  may  be  ill-defined  or  may  take  place  but  slowly,  especially 
in  the  urine  of  fever  and  in  stale  urine. 

Rosin  has  lately  advocated  the  use  of  a  modification  of  Marechal's  test  with 
iodine.  One  part  of  tincture  of  iodine  is  added  to  ten  parts  of  alcohol.  A 
moderately  thick  layer  of  this  mixture  is  allowed  to  flow  gently  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  suspected  urine  in  a  test-tube  or  wineglass.  If  bile  be  present  in 
the  urine,  a  ring  of  a  grass-green  color  is  formed  at  the  line  of  apposition. 

The  search  for  bile-acids  usually  involves  too  much  detail  to  be  of  y-eneral 
clinical  value.  They  may  be  rapidly  decomposed  in  the  blood,  and  be  found 
only  in  traces  in  the  urine,  and  the  urine  in  health  has  been  found  to  contain 
them.  Strassburger's  modification  of  Pettenkoifer's  test  is  usually  employed 
for  their  recognition.  After  isolation,  cane-sugar  is  added  to  the  extract, 
which  is  then  filtered.  A  drop  or  two  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  spread  on 
the  dried  filter ;  a  violet  or  purple  color  appears. 

Normally  the  bilirubin  is  rapidly  transformed  in  the  bowels  into  urobilin, 
and  the  fseces,  when  deprived  of  bile-pigment,  are  pale,  clay-colored,  dense, 
and  offensive.  They  frequently  contain,  especially  when  the  diet  is  fatty, 
clusters  of  acicular  crystals,  regarded  by  CEsterlen  as  a  magnesia-soap. 
They  may  be  pale  from  a  milk  diet,  and  yet  contain  bile,  and  may  be  dark- 
colored  and  free  from  bile  when  iron  or  bismuth  are  present  or  when  there 
has  been  intestinal  haemorrhage. 

The  absence  of  bile  from  the  intestines  interferes  with  the  absorj>tion  of 
fat  and  favors  putrefaction.  Flatulence  and  constipation  are  present,  and 
tympany  and  colic  may  occur.  There  may  be  no  disturbance  of  gastric 
digestion,  or  the  tongue  may  be  coated,  the  breath  fetid,  and  the  taste  bitter. 
The  disturbances  of  gastric  digestion  are  more  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the 
causes  of  the  jaundice  than  attributable  to  the  latter  itself.  In  such  cases 
there  are  loss  of  appetite  and   nausea.     The   patient  complains  of  epigastric 
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fulness  after  eating  and  of  emptiness  before  meals.  The  area  of  hepatic 
dulness  may  be  increased  at  first,  and  the  region  of  the  liver  may  be  tender 
and  painful,  and  the  gall-bladder  may  be  distended. 

The  pulse  is  usually  lowered,  varying  from  40  to  60  per  minute,  although 
it  may  be  found  as  low  as  20  per  minute.  According  to  Legg,  the  slowing 
of  the  pulse  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  bile-acids  on  the  cardiac  ganglia. 

The  respiration  is  usually  unaffected.  The  temperature  is  normal,  except 
in  the  presence  of  inflammatory  complications.  Both  temperature  and  pulse 
are  then  elevated,  but  range  lower  than  from  the  same  causes  in  the  absence 
of  jaundice. 

There  may  be  headache  and  vertigo.  The  patient  is  likely  to  be  irritable 
or  despondent,  his  mind  may  be  dull  or  stupid,  or  he  may  be  wide  awake, 
even  to  sleeplessness. 

The  vision  may  be  curiously  disturbed,  some  patients  seeing  better  by 
obscured  light — nyctalopia ;  others  suffering  from  unusually  obscured  vision 
as  darkness  approaches — hemeralopia.  To  some,  objects  appear  yellow — 
xanthopsia,  a  symptom  so  rare  as  not  to  be  attributable  to  the  presence  of 
bilirubin  in  the  eyes. 

Itching  of  the  skin  is  frequent,  and  may  form  a  most  distressing  symp- 
tom. It  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  presence  of  bile-pigment  in  the  skin, 
by  others  to  the  irritating  effect  of  bile-acids.  The  itching  usually  is  not 
apparent  until  the  skin  has  become  discolored.  It  is  worse  at  night  and  in 
bed,  and  may  be  universal  or  be  most  intense  in  the  palms  and  soles,  between 
the  fingers  and  toes.  Scratching  results  in  papules,  pustules,  ulcers,  and  crusts. 
Urticaria,  herpes,  boils,  and  carbuncles  may  be  present,  and  haemorrhages  may 
take  place  in  the  skin  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Xanthelasma  has  been  observed 
in  the  more  chronic  forms  of  jaundice. 

Course  and  Duration. — Acute  and  chronic  varieties  of  jaundice  are 
recognized,  the  former  lasting  for  a  few  weeks,  the  latter  perhaps  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  years,  Fagge  reporting  a  case  lasting  seven  years.  In 
the  chronic  cases  there  may  be  periods  of  exacerbation  and  remission,  but 
the  longer  the  duration  the  more  likely  are  permanent  and  serious  organic 
changes  to  be  present — e.  g.  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  and  atrophied  liver.  Death 
may  result  with  profound  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system,  as  restlessness, 
delirium,  and  coma.  The  symptoms  of  grave  import  are  gastro-intestinal 
haemorrhages,  elevated  temperature,  and  disturbance  of  vision.  An  appar- 
ently mild  case  may  suddenly  develop  the  gravest  symptoms  of  acute  yellow 
atrophy. 

Diagnosis. — In  recognizing  the  presence  of  jaundice  it  is  important  to 
appreciate  the  influence  of  race  in  the  coloration  of  the  skin.  In  Addison's 
disease  the  sclerotic  is  not  pigmented,  and  the  discoloration  extends  over 
a  long  period :  the  head,  hands,  and  flexures  of  the  body  are  more  deeply 
stained  than  other  portions.  In  jaundice  both  skin  and  urine  are  discolored, 
and  the  urine  contains  bile-pigment.  In  determining  the  cause  of  jaundice 
the  seat  of  the  obstruction  should  be  considered.     If  at  the  duodenal  end  of 
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the  common  duct,  the  fieces  arc  colorless  aiul  the  gall-bladder  may  be  dis- 
tended. If  in  the  hepatic  dnct,  the  gall-bladder  is  not  distended  and  the 
feces  are  colorless.  The  paler  the  fieces  and  the  more  acute  and  intense  the 
Jaundice,  the  more  likely  is  the  obstruction  to  be  outside  of  the  liver.  If  the 
lioces  are  bile-stained  and  the  skin  jaundiced,  the  obstruction  is  more  likely  to 
affect  certain  of  the  bile-ducts  within  the  liver. 

Most  acute,  uncomplicated  cases  of  jaundice  are  probably  catarrhal.  Vi 
associated  with  fever,  the  catarrh  has  probably  extended  into  the  smaller  ducts. 
If  associated  with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  or  with  attacks  of 
biliary  colic,  gall-stones  are  the  probable  cause,  especially  if  the  attacks  are 
recurrent. 

Chronic  jaundice,  if  mild,  is  most  likely  to  result  from  fibrous  hepatitis, 
malignant  disease  of  the  liver,  or  chronic  passive  congestion  of  this  organ. 
The  coexistence  of  ascites  points  to  the  first  of  these  causes  ;  of  hepatic  enlarge- 
ment and  deformity,  the  second ;  and  of  chronic  mitral  disease,  the  third. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  cause.  If  readily  removed, 
the  stools  become  colored,  the  pigment  leaves  the  skin,  and  finally  disappears 
from  the  urine.  Catarrhal  jaundice  usually  lasts  from  two  to  six  weeks,  yet 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  begins  as  a  catarrhal  jaundice.  Chronic 
jaundice,  especially  if  increasing  in  severity,  should  always  excite  suspicion 
of  a  more  serious  disease  than  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  or  gall-stones. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  jaundice  relates  to  the  removal  of  the 
ciiuse  and  to  the  relief  of  the  symptoms.  The  usual  cause  is  a  swollen 
mucous  membrane  or  a  viscid  secretion  at  the  duodenal  end  of  the  common 
duct.  Its  removal  takes  place  spontaneously  with  the  subsidence  of  the 
inflammation,  and  demands  only  a  suitable  diet  and  regulation  of  the  bowels. 
If  the  cause  be  an  impacted  or  incarcerated  gall-stone,  its  removal  can  only  be 
effected  by  surgical  measures  or  by  the  establishment  of  a  fistula. 

The  diet  should  be  free  from  fat  and  not  readily  putrescible.  Skimmed 
milk,  strained  broths,  egg,  with  but  little  farinaceous  food,  may  be  given  at  first. 
As  improvement  takes  place,  lean  meat,  (thicken,  fish  and  vegetables  may  be 
used,  and  cooked  acid  fruits  may  be  eaten.  Water,  lemonade.  Seltzer,  Apolli- 
naris,  or  soda-water  may  be  used  as  a  drink.  The  tendency  to  constipation  is 
best  relieved  by  small  daily  doses  of  a  saline  laxative,  as  Epsom  and  Carlsbad 
salts.  Krull  has  recommended  the  rectal  injection  of  one  to  two  quarts  of 
cold  water. 

Itching  should  be  treated  with  calomel  ointment,  lotions  of  carbolic  acid, 
lead-water,  and  glycerin  or  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid.  Internal  remedies  may 
also  be  necessary,  as  bromide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  or  mor})hine. 

Sleeplessness  not  due  to  itching  may  be  relieved  by  sulphonal  or  chloral. 

When  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestines  is  resumed,  remedies  may  be 
employed  to  increase  its  secretion  and  promote  its  flow.  Such  are  aloes, 
colocynth,  rhubarb,  or  podophyllin,  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  or 
salicylate  of  sodium.  The  last  drug  is  especially  indicated  when  the  obstruc- 
tion is  seated  in  the  small  bile-ducts,  as  it  favors  the  discharge  of  a  liquid  bile. 
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Warm  baths  promote  the  desquamation  of  the  skin  and  the  removal  of 
pigment  from  the  surface.  The  removal  of  bilirubin  through  the  kidneys 
is  promoted  by  the  use  of  saline  drinks,  especially  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  and 
Lithia  water.  Tlie  daily  use  of  the  bitartrate  or  acetate  of  potasli  will  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose. 

Acute  Infectious  Jaundice   (Weil's  Disease;  Bilious  Typhoid). 

In  1886,  Weil  reported  a  series  of  cases  in  which  jaundice  was  associated 
with  a  splenic  tumor  and  symptoms  of  nephritis  as  a  peculiar  infectious  dis- 
ease. Since  then  numerous  publications  on  the  same  subject  have  appeared, 
especially  in  Germany  and  France,  and  a  general  agreement  has  been  reached 
as  to  the  grouping  of  the  symptoms  under  this  head,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  apparent  that  these  symptoms  have  the  same  etiology ;  and,  until  the 
latter  is  more  clearly  established,  clinical  convenience  is  served  by  the  use  of 
the  term  Weil's  disease  or  of  acute  infectious  jaundice. 

Etiology. — The  disease  aifects  males  almost  entirely,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  betweeu  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years,  and  may  occur  in  isolated 
instances  or  as  small  epidemics.  It  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  summer, 
and  is  usually  encountered  in  regions  or  localities  where  there  is  faulty  drain- 
age or  where  persons  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  putrescent  material.  These 
factors  have  been  so  constantly  present  as  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
•symptoms,  but  it  is  likely  that  there  may  be  several  causes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  few  post-mortem  examinations  that  have  been 
made  nothing  characteristic  has  been  discovered.  A  granular,  in  part  fatty, 
degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  has  been  found,  also  foci  of 
leucocytic  infiltration,  in  these  organs. 

Symptomatology. — The  disease  usually  begins  unexpectedly  with  a  chill, 
followed  by  fever.  The  temperature  rapidly  rises  to  104°  or  105°  F.,  and 
remains  elevated  until  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  days,  when  it  falls  by 
steps,  becoming  normal  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  days.  The  pulse 
ranges  between  100  and  110,  but  falls  with  the  onset  of  jaundice.  Head- 
ache and  vertigo  are  early  symptoms,  and  are  followed  by  restlessness,  de- 
lirium, stupor,  and  prostration,  the  latter  being  sometimes  extreme.  There 
are  severe  pains  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  back,  and  especially  in  the  calves. 
The  tongue  is  coated ;  there  are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting. 
Jaundice  makes  its  appearance  early,  is  mild,  and  lasts  perhaps  a  fortnight. 
About  the  seventh  day  cutaneous  eruptions  are  frequent — roseola,  erythema, 
perhaps  itching  and  herpes.  Epistaxis,  sore  throat,  or  bronchitis  may  be 
present. 

With  the  onset  of  the  jaundice  the  liver  is  likely  to  be  enlarged  and  tender 
and  the  spleen  is  enlarged.  The  urine  contains  albumin,  hyaline  and  epithelial 
casts,  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles.  There  may  be  diarrhoea  or  constipation, 
and  the  stools  are  pale,  sometimes  colorless,  during  the  jaundiced  period. 

In  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  a  recurrence  of  the  fever  takes  place 
within  a  week  following  the  return  to  the  normal  temperature  and  the  allevia- 
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tiou  of  the  symptoms.  The  recurrent  fever  is  milder  than  the  original  attack, 
and  may  last  five  or  six  days. 

Tlie  convalescence  is  slow,  extending  over  a  periqd  of  two  to  three  months 
before  the  strength  is  fully  restored.  There  are  but  few  complications,  among 
which  parotitis  and  peripheral  neuritis  may  be  mentioned. 

Diagnosis. — The  nature  of  the  symptoms  is  indicative  of  an  infectious 
process,  and  the  alimentary  tract  is  thought  to  be  the  usual  chaimcl  of  admis- 
sion.    Tiie  diagnosis  only  becomes  clear  with  the  advance  of  the  disease. 

It  has  been  regarded  as  an  abortive  typhoid  fever,  a  bilious  form  of  relap- 
sing fever,  and  the  anatomical  changes  have  been  claimed  to  be  identical  with 
the  typhus  icterodes  of  Egypt.  Weiss,  one  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  the 
subject,  considers  that  the  symptoms  and  lesions  thus  grouped  together  resem- 
ble closest  the  bilious  typhoid  fever  described  by  Griesinger. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  usually  favorable.  The  rare  fatal  cases  may 
occur  early  or  late  in  the  disease. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  symptomatic,  following  the  lines  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever.  The  cerebral  excitement  and  muscular 
pains  are  likely  to  demand  the  use  of  soporifics  and  anodynes. 
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General  Symptomatolog-y. — The  especial  syin}3tonis  which  are  usually 
considered  as  suggestive  of  disease  of  the  pancreas,  are  fatty  stools,  lipuria, 
and  glycosuria.  These  are  all  symptoms  which  have  been  found  in  connection 
with  disease  of  the  pancreas,  as  well  as  in  other  affections.  The  first  attracted 
more  attention  in  a  previous  generation  than  at  present,  and  the  last  has  be- 
come of  renewed  and  extreme  importance  since  the  experiments  of  Mering 
and  Minkowski. 

The  pancreatic  juice  is  known  to  possess  four  distinct  digestive  properties : 
1,  the  emulsifying  of  fat;  2,  the  saponification  of  fat  (Miiller) ;  3,  the  sac- 
charifying of  starches ;  4,  the  peptonizing  of  albuminoids.  All  of  these 
properties  have  been  carefully  studied  with  reference  to  their  value  in  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  The  first  two  are  conspicuously  related  to  the  phenome- 
non o^  fatty  stools. 

The  early  medical  writings  contain  occasional  references  to  the  presence  of 
fat  in  the  stools,  and  Elliotson  in  1833  refers  to  them  in  his  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  fat  may  be  present  in  solid  masses,  compared  in  size  with  walnuts, 
grapes,  beans,  and  peas,  opaque  white  or  translucent  yellow,  resembling  tal- 
low or  butter,  firm  or  soft,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  melting  by  heat  or  burning 
like  tallow.  Liquid  fat  may  appear  in  the  stools,  lying  upon  the  faeces  like 
melted  butter,  burning  with  a  bright  flame,  and  becoming  solid  when  cool,  or 
the  alvine  discharges  may  be  at  times  wholly  composed  of  oil. 

On  microscopical  examination  the  fat  is  found  (Miiller)  as  acicular  crystals 
(fat  acids  or  combined  with  lime  or  magnesia  as  soap),  or  it  is  present  as  fat^- 
drops  or  as  irregular  flakes.  The  fat  acids  form  drops  when  heated,  and  are 
dissolved  in  ether,  while  the  soap-crystals  must  first  be  treated  with  acid  before 
heat  will  dissolve  them. 

It  was  early  recognized  that  fat  might  be  present  in  the  stools  if  the  diet 
were  excessively  fatty  or  if  a  large  quantity  of  oil  were  swallowed.  Olive  oil  in 
particular  was  claimed  "to  concrete  into  mucus  when  taken  into  the  alimentary 
canal ;"  cod-liver  oil  and  castor  oil  are  known  to  behave  in  a  like  manner ;  and 
olive  oil  produces  the  pseudo-gall-stones  which  have  been  regarded  as  evidence 
of  the  benefits  of  sweet  oil  in  promoting  the  escape  of  gall-stones.  The  asso- 
ciation of  the  fatty  stools  with  jaundice,  and  with  the  evidence  of  disease  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  liver,  and  pancreas,  was  also  observed. 

In  the  past  sixty  years,  chiefly  owing  to  the  communication  of  Richard 
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Bn'olit,  it  has  boiMi  the  prevailing  idea  that  fiitty  stools  are  a  ciiaraoteristic 
syiuptom  of  disease  of  the  panereas.  He  rei)orte(l  three  cases  of  fatty  stools ; 
in  each  of  the  patients  there  was  ''disease,  probably  malignant,  of  that  part  of 
the  panereas  which  is  near  to  tiie  dnodenuni,  and  nlccration  of  the  duodennm 
itself."  He  admitted  that  his  reasoning  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the 
fatty  stools  to  the  diseased  condition  found  afforded  "but  slender  connection 
even  to  my  [his]  own  mind."  The  communication  was  made  as  a  hint  to  be 
improved  by  future  observers.  "  Should  future  exi)erience  and  observation 
serve  in  any  way  to  connect  the  peculiar  evacuation  which  is  at  present  under 
consideration  more  decidedly  with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  pancreas  or  an 
imperfect  action  of  the  duodenum,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  be  asso- 
ciated with  pancreatic  derangement,  it  will  possess  much  interest,"  etc.,  etc. 

From  this  time  on  numerous  illustrations  of  the  association  of  fatty  stools 
and  pancreatic  disease  were  published,  and  the  suggestions  from  the  clinical 
observations  seemed  to  be  supported  by  the  statements  of  Claude  Bernard, 
that  the  pancreatic  secretion  was  the  most  important  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  absorption  of  fat. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  association  of  clinical  and  experimental  evi- 
dence that  Frie(U'eich  (1875)  admitted  that  the  presence  of  fatty  stools  might 
be  utilized  \\'\i\\  caution  in  the  recognition  of  an  affection  of  the  pancreas, 
especially  when  there  were  other  reasons  in  favor  of  such  a  disease,  and  when 
there  was  sufficient  certainty  that  a  simultaneous  disease  of  the  liver  might  be 
excluded.  Friedreich  admitted  that  they  may  occur'in  health  from  an  exces- 
sive introduction  of  fat  into  the  stomach,  and  that  they  may  be  present  when 
there  is  no  disease  of  the  pancreas ;  furthermore,  that  they  are  often  absent 
when  there  is  disease  of  the  pancreas. 

The  early  evidence  of  their  diagnostic  value  thus  depended  upon  their 
presence  in  assumed  uncomplicated  pancreatic  disease  with  suppression,  obstruc- 
tion, or  qualitative  alterations  of  the  secretion,  and  upon  the  claim  that  the 
pancreatic  secretion  is  essential  to  the  absorption  of  fat. 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  first  of  these  propositions  is  lacking,  and  the 

experimental  evidence  of  the  relation  of  the  pancreas  to  the  absorption  of  fat 

is  contradictory.     On  the  one  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  essential  to  the 

■  absorption  of  fat ;  on  the  other,  that  fat  may  be  absorbed  despite  the  absence 

of  pancreatic  juice. 

The  former  view  is  based  upon  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  and  more 
recently  upon  those  of  Mering  and  Minkowski,  who  found  that  when  the 
pancreas  was  extirpated  free  fat  appeared  in  abundance  in  the  stools.  Abel- 
mann  also  found  that  after  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  all  fat  given  appeared 
in  the  fseces.  If  only  a  portion  of  the  pancreas  was  removed,  less  than  60 
per  cent,  of  the  fat  taken  was  absorbed. 

The  latter  view  is  advocated  more  particularly  by  Miiller.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  bile  and  duodenal  secretion  may  enuilsify  fat.  He  found  that  when 
the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine  was  completely  cut  off,  the  faeces  contained 
from   one-half  to  three-fourths   the  amount  of  fat  taken   into  the  stomach. 
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This  result  occurred  whether  the  obstructive  jaundice  was  due  to  gall-stones, 
cancer,  or  catarrh  of  the  common  duct.  Friedreich  had  also  recognized  that 
fatty  stools  were  especially  frequent  and  copious  where  there  was  conjoint  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  and  of  the  pancreas. 

Midler  also  claimed  that  the  saponifying  of  fat  was  a  peculiar  property 
of  the  pancreas,  was  shared  in  only  by  the  intestinal  bacteria,  especially 
by  the  colon-bacillus,  and  that  the  pancreatic  juice  possessed  this  quality 
in  much  greater  degree  than  did  the  bacteria.  The  presence  of  saponified 
fat  in  the  faeces  would  therefore  be  suggestive  of  absent  pancreatic  disease. 
This  view,  however,  is  contradicted  by  Abelmann's  later  oliservation,  that 
where  the  pancreas  was  extirpated  saponified  fat  and  free  fat-acids  appeared  in 
tlie  faeces,  and  represented  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  taken  into  the  stomach 
of  the  animal. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  free  or  saponified  fat  in  the  faeces  is  no  neces- 
sary evidence  of  deficient  pancreatic  secretion,  since  they  may  be  absent  where 
there  is  obstruction  to  or  failure  of  pancreatic  secretion,  and  may  be  present 
where  there  is  no  pancreatic  disease — not  only  when  there  is  an  excess  of  fat  iu 
the  food,  but  also  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  bile,  even  in  the  absence  of 
jaundice,  as  shown  by  Berggriin  and  Zuntz  in  the  chronic  peritonitis  of 
children.  Furthermore,  the  stools  may  be  fatty  when  the  absorbing  appara- 
tus is  diseased,  as  in  amyloid  or  tubercular  disease  of  the  intestine,  chronic 
enteritis,  and  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Although  Mering  and  Minkowski  found  that  starch  was  for  the  most  part 
discharged  undigested  from  the  animal  deprived  of  the  pancreas,  the  sacchar- 
ifying of  starch  is  a  property  of  the  saliva  as  well  as  of  the  pancreatic  juice, 
and  the  failure  to  saccharify  a  certain  amount  of  starch  would  have  no  diag- 
nostic value,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  difficulty  of  its  ready  recognition 
at  the  bedside. 

Much  more  important,  whether  due  to  the  absence  of  pancreatic  secretion 
or  to  the  failure  of  the  animal  to  consume  the  sugar  in  the  organism  after  the 
loss  of  his  pancreas,  is  the  occurrence  of  diabetes  in  pancreatic  disease. 

The  concurrence  of  pancreatic  disease  and  diabetes  was  first  noted  by  Cow- 
ley in  1788,  and  has  been  repeatedly  observed  since  In's  time,  especially  since 
Lanceraux's  observations  in  1877.  Friedreich  justly  claims  that  the  diabetes 
may  be  secondary  to  the  pancreatic  disease,  or  that  disease  of  the  pancreas  may 
be  secondary  to  the  diabetes.  The  lesions  of  the  pancreas  with  which  diabetes 
was  found  were  atrophy,  fatty  degeneration,  suppurative  and  fibrous  inflana- 
mation,  concretions,  cysts,  and  tumors.  » 

Experimental  proof  of  the  origin  of  diabetes  from  pancreatic  disease  has 
been  recently  furnished  by  Mering  and  Minkowski  (1889),  who  showed  that 
after  the  complete  removal  of  the  pancreas  from  dogs  all  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  severe  diabetes  occurred.  The  essential  features  were  polyuria, 
polydipsia,  polyphagia,  and  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  These  experi- 
ments have  since  been  fi-equently  repeated,  with  like  results,  by  a  variety  of 
observers,  and  furnish    satisfactory   proof  that   complete  destruction   of  the 
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pancreas   or    its    function    in    certain    animals   causes  diabetes.       Incomplete 
extirpation  fails  to  produce  diabetes. 

lu  human  patliology  like  differences  are  met.  In  Trafoyer's  case  the 
sequestrated  pancreas  was  discharged  from  the  bowels,  and  the  patient  was 
living  and  well  seventeen  years  later.  It  may  be  that  a  portion  of  the  pan- 
creas remained.  Otis  reports  the  successful  removal  of  the  ])ancreas  thi'ough 
an  abdominal  wound  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Here,  again,  the  j)ossibilitv 
of  a  portion  of  the  pancreas  being  left  behind  is  obvious.  Bull,  on  the  con- 
trary, operateil  upon  a  patient  with  a  pancreatic  cyst  who  subsequently  died 
of  diabetes.  Tiie  occurrence  of  grave  diabetes  should  therefore  direct  atten- 
tion to  disease  of  the  pancreas  as  a  possible  cause,  although  diabetes  often 
occurs  without  disease  of  the  pancreas,  and  disease  of  the  pancreas  often  occurs 
without  diabetes. 

The  peptonizing  of  albuminoids  is  a  property  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  shared 
by  the  gastric  juice.  It  was  observed,  however,  by  Mering  and  Minkowski  that 
after  extirpation  of  tlie  pancreas  an  abnormally  large  quantity  of  undigested 
musclc-libres  appeared  in  the  faeces  when  a  diet  largely  of  meat  was  provided. 
It  lias  been  suggested  that  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  disease  with  failing  or 
obstructed  secretion  might  be  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  abundant  undi- 
gested muscle-fibres,  provided  there  was  no  diarrlioea,  which  would  tend  to 
force  them  through  the  bowel  with  undue  rapidity. 

In  fluid  supposed  to  come  from  a  pancreatic  cyst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
peptonizing  qualities  may  be  so  slight  that  large  quantities  are  necessaiy  for  its 
determination.  The  absence  of  peptonizing  qualities  is  therefore  no  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  rejecting  the  pancreatic  origin  of  the  fluid. 

It  is  claimed  by  Pisenti  that  the  pancreatic  juice  changes  proteids  into 
peptones,  and  these  into  leucin  and  tyrosin,  from  the  decomposition  of  which 
skatol,  phenol,  and  indol  arise,  the  last  being  the  source  of  indican.  An 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  pancreatic  secretion  into  the  bowel  should  thus 
diminish  the  quantity  of  indican  in  the  urine.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
quantity  of  indican  in  this  secretion  is  but  small.  It  is,  however,  increased 
in  tumors  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  If,  then,  according  to  Leo,  an  epi- 
gastric tumor  should  be  associated  with  a  normal  or  diminished  quantity  of 
indican  in  the  urine,  this  tumor  would  be  rather  pancreatic  than  gastric  or 
intestinal. 

Still  another  test  of  failing  pancreatic  secretion,  according  to  Nencki,  is 
furnished  by  the  action  of  salol.  When  this  drug  enters  the  bowel  it  is 
decomposed  by  the  pancreatic  juice  into  salicylic  acid  and  phenol.  The  latter 
is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  as  a  sulpho-carbolate,  and  if  abundant  produces 
the  familiar  dark-brown,  carbolic  discoloration  of  the  urine.  A  drachm  of 
salol  given  in  divided  doses  through  the  day  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
The  failure  of  the  color  reaction  is  evidence  of  lacking  pancreatic  secretion. 

Brief  allusion  may  be  made  to  a  few  additional  symptoms  which  have  been 
supposed  to  hold  a  more  or  less  intimate  relation  to  disease  of  the  pancreas. 
The  first  of  these  is  lipuria. 
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The  possibility  that  fat  in  the  urine  might  prove  a  symptom  of  disease  of 
the  pancreas  was  suggested  by  the  case  reported  by  Elliotson  of  the  passage 
of  liqiiid  fat  from  the  bowels  and  in  the  urine.  No  post-mortem  examination 
was  held  in  this  case ;  hence  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  pancreatic  disease  was 
obtained. 

Clark  (1851)  observed  lipuria  and  fatty  stools  in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the 
pancreas  combined  with  nutmeg  liver,  and  Bowditch  (soon  after)  reported  a  case 
of  cancer  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  in  which  lipuria  occurred.  The  possibility 
of  lipuria  as  a  symptom  of  pancreatic  disease  is  made  greater  in  the  light  of 
recent  experiments  from  the  observation  of  its  occurrence  in  diabetes.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients  may  contain  an  abnormal  quan- 
tity of  fat,  and  Kobert  had  a  patient  who  periodically  passed  fat  and  sugar  in 
his  urine,  both  ingredients  disappearing  when  the  diet  was  restricted.  The 
symptom  is  so  rare,  however,  as  to  be  of  but  little  value. 

Another  symptom  is  emadatlon,  which  may  result  from  pancreatic  disease, 
but  is  a  symptom  of  so  many  diseases  as  to  have  no  diagnostic  value.  When 
present  in  pancreatic  disease,  it  may  be  the  result  of  associated  lesions  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  liver,  or  other  organs.  Pancreatic  disease  may  also  occur 
in  fat  persons.  After  closure  of  the  duct  or  extirpation  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  pancreas  there  may  be  no  emaciation.  Even  after  removal  of  the 
human  pancreas  by  operation  (Otis)  or  by  sloughing  (Trafoyer)  the  patient 
may  remain  well. 

Salivation  is  another  symptom  of  assumed  importance  from  its  occurrence 
in  a  few  cases,  none,  however,  of  uncomplicated  pancreatic  disease.  It  was 
explained  on  the  ground  of  sympathy  or  of  vicarious  function.  It  is  usually 
absent  in  pancreatic  disease  and  present  in  gastric  affections,  and  is  no  evidence 
of  the  former. 

Watery  dejections  were  supposed  to  occur  in  some  forms  of  disease  of  the 
pancreas,  and  were  sometimes  called  pancreatic  diarrhcea.  Their  occurrence 
was  assumed  to  result  from  irritation  of  the  pancreas.  Since  mercury  irritated 
the  salivary  glands  and  caused  loose  movements,  the  latter  were  thought  to 
represent  a  like  irritation  in  the  pancreas,  the  abdominal  salivary  gland,  which 
miffht  occur  from  other  irritants. 

Bronzed  skin  and  coeliac  neuralgia  were  sometimes  noted  in  pancreatic  dis- 
ease, but  oftener  in  its  absence.  The  former  is  more  particularly  identified 
with  Addison's  disease,  and  the  latter  occurs  in  so  many  aifections  as  to  have 
no  diagnostic  significance. 

Pancreatic  Hemorrhage. 

The  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  within  and  near  the  pancreas  has  attained 
great  importance  within  recent  times,  since  it  has  been  discovered  as  the  sole 
important  lesion  in  certain  cases  of  sudden  death. 

Attention  was  first  conspicuously  called  to  this  lesion  and  its  results  by 
Zenker  in  1874,  and  Prince  and  Draper  subsequently  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject. 
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Etiology. — The  immediate  cau.se  of  pancreatic  luemorrhage  is  iiiikiiovvn. 
It  lia-s  been  suggested  that  the  corrosive  action  ol'  the  pancreatic  secretion 
might  be  of  intiueuce,  or  that  injury,  as  a  bk)w  upon  the  abdomen,  might  be  of 
importance.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  haemorrhage  may  be  of  nervous  origin, 
since  nodules  of  pulmonary  hiemorrhage,  in  tlie  absence  of  embolic  causes,  have 
been  found  associated  with  tiie  pancreatic  luemorrhage.  Tiie  persons  affected 
have  usually  been  adult  males  of  more  than  forty  years  of  age.  Several  have 
been  intemperate,  others  were  abstemious.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  sex,  habits,  conditions,  or  exposure  which  makes  pancreatic 
hsemorrhage  a  likely  occurrence. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  hsemorrhagic  infiltration  is  to  be  found  in  the 
gland  and  in  the  subperit(meal  tissue  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  latter  case  the 
haemorrhages  may  be  continued  into  the  fat-tissue  of  the  omentum  and  mesen- 
tery, behind  the  colon,  or  around  the  kidney.  The  haemorrhage  is  usually 
diffuse,  but  it  may  be  in  numerous  patches  both  beneath  the  peritoneal  invest- 
ment and  in  the  interlobular  tissue.  The  entire  pancreas  may  be  infiltrated, 
or  either  half  or  the  central  portion  alone  may  be  conspicuously  involved. 
The  pancreas  may  be  of  normal  size  or  enlarged ;  the  density  may  not  be 
altered,  or  the  gland  may  be  flaccid,  soft,  and  friable.  Its  structure  may  be 
normal,  or  the  epithelium  may  be  granular,  or  the  pancreas  may  be  fatty  infil- 
trated or  fatty  degenerated. 

Symptomatology. — Pain  is  frequently  an  early  symptom,  either  severe 
or  intense,  and  is  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
or  to  the  abdomen.  Pain,  however,  may  be  absent  or  slight,  and  there  may 
be  merely  a  sensation  of  constriction  of  the  chest.  Nausea  or  vomiting  occa- 
sionally occurs,  and  the  bowels  may  be  constipated  or  there  may  be  a  frequent 
desire  to  stool. 

The  most  constant  symptoms  are  those  of  collapse,  and  are  more  or  less 
intense  and  more  or  less  prolonged.  The  collapse  is  usually  explained,  in 
accordance  with  Zenker's  suggestion,  by  a  reflex  paralysis  of  the  heart,  as 
occurred  in  Goltz's  experiment  of  the  blow  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  frog. 

Result. — Death  is  not  infrequent,  and  may  take  place  within  an  half 
hour,  or  it  may  result  after  several  hours.  It  is  probable  that  recovery 
from  lesser  degrees  of  haemorrhage  may  occur,  since  evidences  of  antecedent 
haemorrhages  have  been  found  in  a  case  of  recent  fatal  bleeding.  It  is  also 
probable  that  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  may  be  induced  by  the  haemor- 
rhage, and  the  symptoins  and  lesions  of  this  condition  be  produced  and  be 
continued  over  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  It  is  also  probable  that  cysts  of 
the  pancreas  or  a  circumscribed  peritonitis  of  the  lesser  omental  cavity  may  be 
a  result,  which  may  end  in  recovery,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  surgical  inter- 
ference. 

Treatment. — The  only  treatment  to  be  recommended  for  pancreatic  haemor- 
rhage is  by  stimulants  during  the  period  of  collapse,  opiates  for  the  relief  of  pain, 
and  a  subsequent  treatment,  either  medical  or  surgical,  as  a  pancreatitis,  pan- 
creatic cyst,  or  haemorrhagic  peritonitis  is  developed.  • 
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Acute  Pancreatitis. 
In  the  present  elementary  state  oi"  our  knowledge  concerning  acute  pan- 
creatitis it  seems  desirable  to  consider  each  anatomical  variety  apart,  although 
the  hseraorrhagic  and  gangrenous  varieties  probably  represent  the  same  condi- 
tions etiologically,  while  the  suppurative  variety  may  have  a  different  etiology, 
as  it  presents  a  different  clinical  picture. 

H.EMORRHAGIC    PANCREATITIS. 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  concurrence  of  pancreatic  haemorrhage  and  evi- 
dences of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  gland. 

Etiology. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  cases  of  pancreatic  haemorrhage 
may  end  in  hsemorrhagic  pancreatitis.  The  etiology  of  the  two  affections  may 
thus  be  common.  The  importance  of  trauma  in  the  production  of  hsemor- 
rhagic  pancreatitis  has  been  recently  illustrated  by  the  occurrence  of  a  case  in 
the  wards  of  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
The  patient  was  brought  to  the  hospital  intoxicated  and  in  a  state  of  collapse. 
He  had  been  run  over  by  a  wagon,  and  died  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours. 
Several  of  the  lower  ribs  had  been  broken,  the  liver  was  torn,  and  haemor- 
rhage had  taken  place  in  the  body  of  the  pancreas  near  the  tail.  There  were 
multiple  foci  of  fat-necrosis,  and  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  pancreas 
showed  a  cellular  infiltration  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  Most  of  the  cases  thus 
far  reported  have  been  adult  males,  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  years  of  age, 
more  than  half  of  whom  have  been  abundantly  or  superabundantly  provided 
with  fat-tissue.  About  the  same  proportion  were  persons  who  had  suffered 
from  previous  digestive  disturbances,  rather  gastric  or  gastro-duodenal  than 
enteric,  and,  as  in  Day's  case,  from  attacks  of  biliary  colic.  A  small  fraction 
was  addicted  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  The  conspicuous  factors  in  etiology  are, 
therefore,  previous  attacks  of  gastro-duodenitis,  alcohol,  and  injury.  The  gas- 
tro-duodenitis  probably  acts  by  direct  extension  of  the  inflammation  along  the 
pancreatic  duct.  Alcohol  acts  as  a  predisposing  rather  than  as  an  exciting 
cause ;  while  trauma  acts  directly. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pancreas  is  enlarged,  either  throughout  or  at  one 
extremity,  usually  the  head.  It  may  be  doubled  in  size,  or  may  seem  still 
larger  when  abundant  fat-tissue  is  present.  The  gland  may  be  dense  or  of 
diminished  consistency  and  friable. 

The  presence  of  haemorrhage  is  to  be  suspected  by  the  color  of  the  surface, 
which  is  of  various  shades  of  red.  On  section  the  color  may  be  dark  red,  red- 
dish-brown, or  reddish-black.  The  shades  of  red  may  be  uniformly  distrib- 
uted or  may  lie  in  specks  or  patches.  The  color  of  the  section  may  be 
modified  by  an  excessive  quantity  of  fat-tissue,  giving  translucent  yellow 
bands  or  spots  mottled  with  shades  of  red.  In  addition,  there  may  be  opaque 
white  specks,  spots,  or  streaks — the  fat-necrosis  of  Balser.  The  pancreatic 
duct  may  contain  a  bloody  fluid,  and  its  branches  may  be  plugged  with  clotted 
blood.  The  splenic  vein  may  contain  a  thrombus.  The  haemorrhagic  infil- 
tration may  be  continued,  as  in  pancreatic  haemorrhage,  into  the  peripancreatic 
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tissue  and  into  the  mesentery,  meso-colon,  omentum,  and  into  the  subperito- 
neal fat-tissue,  between  the  descending  colon  and  left  kidney  to  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  The  peritoneum  usually  shows  no  alterations,  although  evidences  of 
recent  peritonitis  may  at  times  be  found,  and  subperitoneal  patches  of  fat- 
necrosis  are  common. 

On  microscopical  examination  evidences  of  extensive  hsemorrhagic  infiltra- 
tion are  found,  chieflv  limited  to  the  interlobular  tissue.  In  the  same  resrion 
are  found  cellular  and  tibrino-cellular  exudations.  Round  cells  and  red  blood- 
corpuscles  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  acini  and  in  the  ducts.  Many  of  the 
lobules  present  the  appearance  of  a  coagulation-necrosis  and  thrombi  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  smaller  veins.  Bacteria  are  present  in  large  quantities  in  the 
inflamed  gland.  Osier  and  Hughes  mention  the  presence  of  leucocytes  in  the 
semilunar  ganglia  and   indistinctness  and  cloudiness  of  the  ganglion  cells. 

Symptomatology. — The  disease  usually  begins  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly, though  sometimes  preceded  by  some  irregularity  in  diet,  with  abdominal 
pain.  This  pain  may  be  violent,  intense,  or  severe,  constant  or  paroxysmal. 
It  is  usually  seated  in  the  upper  abdomen,  and  sometimes  follows  the  course 
of  the  pancreas.  Eventually  the  localized  pain  may  be  extended  to  various 
parts  of  the  abdomen,  limited  to  the  region  of  what  eventually  appear  as  foci 
of  fat-necrosis,  or  diffused  throughout  the  abdomen. 

The  pain  is  usually  followed  by  vomiting,  rarely  by  nausea  alone.  The 
vomiting  is  constant  and  repeated,  or  occasional,  and  may  be  copious.  It 
may  be  bilious  or  black,  and  has  contained  dark-red  masses  as  large  as  peas. 
Constipation  is  frequent  and  diarrhoea  rare.  Hiccough  may  be  present,  and 
delirium  may  occur. 

The  temperature  may  be  subnormal  on  the  second  day,  or  slightly  elevated, 
perhaps  considerably  raised.  Slight  degrees  of  collapse  may  be  an  early  fea- 
ture, while  symptoms  of  collapse  almost  invariably  precede  death. 

The  upper  abdomen  not  infrequently  becomes  swollen  and  tympanitic,  and 
later  there  may  be  a  general  abdominal  swelling  and  tympan3\  In  a  case  of 
recent  occurrence  not  only  was  there  epigastric  tenderness,  but  the  intercostal 
spaces  in  the  splenic  region  were  sensitive  to  deep  pressure. 

In  the  rapidly  fatal  cases  death  takes  place  within  the  first  three  days,  or 
the  fatal  issue  may  be  delayed  till  the  end  of  the  first  week.  If  the  patient 
survive  longer  than  this  period,  the  case  runs  the  course  of  a  gangrenous  pan- 
creatitis unless  recovery  occurs. 

Diagnosis. — The  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence  in  a  healthy  individ- 
ual of  violent  epigastric  pain,  and  the  subsequent  appearance  of  vomiting, 
collapse,  fever,  and  a  circumscribed  tympanitic  abdominal  swelling,  are  the 
characteristics  of  diagnostic  importance.  The  differential  diagnosis  lies  prac- 
tically between  an  irritant  poison,  perforation  of  the  digestive  or  biliary  tracts, 
and  acute  intestinal  obstruction.  The  history  of  the  case  and  the  examination 
of  the  vomit  will  exclude  the  theory  of  an  irritant  poison. 

The  absence  of  pain  after  eating,  haemorrhages  from  the  digestive  canal, 
and  anaemia  will  exclude  a  gastric  or  intestinal  ulcer.     Acute  perforation  of 
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the  colon  is  rare,  and  the  resulting  peritonitis  progresses  more  rapidly,  and  is 
likely  to  be  present  from  the  outset.  Perforation  from  gall-stones  is  usually 
preceded  by  attacks  of  biliary  colic  and  jaundice,  while  the  seat  of  pain  and 
tenderness  is  rather  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  than  in  that  of  the 
pancreas. 

Acute  intestinal  obstruction  is  most  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  doubt.  It  is  to 
be  eliminated  by  determining  through  injection  the  patency  and  capacity  of  the 
large  intestine,  by  the  infrequency  of  an  obstructed  small  intestine  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  by  the  localized  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  and 
by  the  usual  early  absence  of  conspicuous  general  tympany  or  limited  disten- 
tion of  intestinal  coils.  The  suspicion  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  has 
repeatedly  led   to  an   exploratory  laparotomy. 

Prognosis. — Our  knowledge  of  the  prognijsis  of  hsemorrhagic  pancreatitis 
is  largely  based  on  the  fatal  cases.  The  occurrence  of  similar,  less  severe, 
symptoms  at  an  early  period  in  the  patient's  history,  and  the  presence  of  crys- 
talline blood-pigment  and  fibrous  thickening,  suggest  that  recovery  from  a 
mild  attack  may  take  place.  This  possibility  is  made  almost  a  certainty  by 
the  case  mentioned  by  Osier.  The  patient  was  supposed  to  have  intestinal 
obstruction  of  three  or  four  days'  duration,  and  laparotomy  was  performed. 
No  obstruction  was  found,  but  the  peritoneal  cavity  contained  a  small  quantity 
of  bloody  serum.  There  was  a  dense,  thick,  indurated  mass  in  the  region  of 
the  pancreas  and  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery,  and  foci  of  fiit- necrosis  were 
found  in  the  mesentery  and  omentum.     The  patient  recovered. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to  relieve  the  patient's  suffering  by 
morphine  subcutaneously  and  by  the  local  application  of  heat.  The  symptoms 
of  collapse  are  to  be  relieved  by  stimulants  by  the  mouth  or  rectum.  The 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  case  is  that  of  peritonitis  with  little  or  no  exu- 
dation. 

Gangrenous  Pancreatitis. 

Hsemorrhagic  pancreatitis  not  terminating  fatally  or  in  improvement  in  the 
course  of  a  week  usually  results  in  gangrenous  pancreatitis. 

Etiology. — Since  gangrenous  pancreatitis  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
results  of  a  hsemorrhagic  pancreatitis,  the  etiology  of  the  two  affections  is 
largely  the  same.  As  in  the  latter,  so  in  the  former — the  most  constant  ante- 
cedents are  more  or  less  repeated  attacks  of  digestive  disturbance.  These  are 
attended  with  pain,  usually  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  or  resem- 
bling biliary  colic.  They  are  ^frequently  accompanied  by  vomiting,  and  not 
rarely  by  jaundice.  In  rare  cases  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  gall-stones  may 
precede  the  affection  of  the  pancreas. 

The  patients  are  adults,  without  especial  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — During  the  early  stages  of  this  disease  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pancreas  resemble  that  of  hsemorrhagic  pancreatitis.  The  gan- 
grene may  be  apparent  as  early  as  the  fourth  day.  when  the  tip  may  be  shred- 
dy, or  the  entire  gland  be  transformed  into  a  dark,  slate-colored,  glistening 
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mass.  The  adjacent  parts  may  be  infiltrated  with  a  discolored  pnrulent  flnld, 
or  the  coils  of  intestine  near  the  pancreas  may  be  united  together  and  to  the 
inider  surface  of  the  dia}>hraiiin  by  recent  adhesions.  The  diaphragm  may 
present  a  dirty,  grayish-white,  shreddy  appearance,  and  be  infiltrated  with 
dirtv-gray  pus.  As  the  gangrene  ju'ogresses  the  pancreas  may  lie  in  a  s})ongy 
mesh  work  infiltrated  with  green  fluid.  A  section  of  the  gland  may  show  areas 
of  luemorrhagic  infiltration,  spots  of  softening,  and  opaque-white  areas  of  fat- 
necrosis.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  pancreas  may  form  a  soft 
black,  shreddy  slough  lying  in  the  lesser  omental  cavity,  attached  by  a  few 
threads  to  the  wall.  The  omental  cavity  may  contain  an  abundant  bloody, 
ichorous  fluid,  or  may  have  emptied  its  contents  through  a  perforation  of 
the  stomach  or  duodenum.  If  the  patient  survive,  the  lesser  omental  cavity 
mav  form  a  jiart  of  a  large  pus-cavity  extending  behind  the  caecum  and 
descending  colon  to  the  pelvis.  The  contents  may  be  a  greasy  yellow  detritus 
with  masses  of  necrotic  fat-tissue  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  sequestrated  from 
cavities  in  the  wall,  stained  with  dark-brown  or  iron-rust  pigment.  The 
sloughing  pancreas  may  be  dis(;harged  through  the  bowels  as  early  as  in 
the  fourth  week. 

Disseminated  fat-neci'oses  are  frequent.  The  spleen  may  be  large  or  small, 
is  often  soft,  and  its  vein  plugged  with  a  thrombus.  The  thrombus  may 
extend  to  the  portal  vein,  and  may  be  puriform.  A  general  suppurative  peri- 
tonitis is  rare,  although  adhesions  between  coils  of  intestine  near  the  root  of 
the  mesentery  are  not  infrequent. 

The  inflammatory  process  may  extend  to  the  pleura  and  pericardium  ; 
acute  leptomeningitis  may  occur,  and  death  may  be  the  result  of  pulmonary 
embolism. 

Symptomatolog'y. — The  initial  symptoms  are,  as  in  hsemorrhagic  pan- 
creatitis, sudden,  unexpected  abdominal  pain,  often  intense  or  severe,  constant 
or  paroxysmal.  The  pain  has  been  referred  to  the  stomach,  left  hypochon- 
drium,  navel,  mid-abdomen,  left  loin,  and  back.  The  vomit  consists  of 
partly-digested  food,  or  is  viscid  or  slimy,  green  or  black,  sometimes  bloody. 
Chills  are  occasional,  sometimes  at  the  outset,  and  fever  is  frequent  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  The  temperature  is  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  100°  F., 
although  it  may  rise  as  high  as  104°  F.  Again,  there  may  be  no  suspicious 
elevation  of  temperature  throughout  the  disease. 

Jaundice  is  occasionally  observed  after  a  few  days.  The  urine  may  con- 
tain albumin  and  casts. 

Abdominal  swelling  is  often  present,  and  usually  occurs  late  in  the  disease. 
It  may  be  slight  or  enormous,  general  or  limited  to  the  epigastrium  or  to  the 
left  half  of  the  abdomen.  The  abdominal  swelling  is  usually  tympanitic, 
although  dulness  may  be  present  in  the  flanks.  The  spleen  is  rarely  palpable. 
The  parotid  gland  may  become  swollen. 

As  the  disease  runs  its  course  the  characteristics  of  a  subacute  peritonitis  are 
gradually  developed,  often  limited  to  the  upper  abdomen,  and  seated  in  the  lesser 
omental  cavity,  rarely  extended  to  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.     The  patient 
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loses  flesh  and  strength.  Vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  abdominal  pain  are  con- 
spicuous, and  death  takes  place,  usually  preceded  by'  collapse. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  gangrenous  pancreatitis  is  based  upon  the 
recognition  of  a  deep-seated  peritonitis  spreading  downward  from  the  epigas- 
tric region,  perhaps  simulating  by  its  physical  characteristics  a  cyst  of  the  pan- 
creas. The  development  of  the  swelling  is  preceded  by  the  symptoms  sugges- 
tive of  a  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis. 

Prognosis. — Although  the  result  has  been  almost  invariably  fatal,  death 
taking  place  in  the  course  of  three  to  eight  weeks,  recovery  has  occurred.  The 
products  of  the  circumscribed  peritonitis  and  the  sloughing  pancreas  have 
been  discharged  through  the  bowel,  and  in  Trafoyer's  case  the  patient  was 
alive  seventeen  years  later. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  gangrenous  pancreatitis  is  that  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed peritonitis,  and  is  distinctly  surgical.  It  should  be  undertaken 
before  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intestine  has  taken  place  from  the  cavity 
in  which  the  pancreas  lies.  The  escape  of  pancreatic  sloughs  through  the 
wound  gives  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  process.  In 
the  meantime,  until  the  circumscribed  peritonitis  has  made  itself  apparent, 
the  medical  treatment  is  that  of  hsemorrhagic  pancreatitis — symptomatic  and 
sustaining. 

Suppurative  Pancreatitis. 

Acute  pancreatitis  not  ending  in  resolution  and  not  associated  with  haemor- 
rhage or  gangrene,  is  likely  to  terminate  in  suppuration.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  etiology  of  the  original  attack  in  virtue  of  which  the  suppurative  termina- 
tion is  to  be  anticipated.  Previous  attacks  of  indigestion  and  errors  in  diet  are 
of  greater  importance  than  traumatism,  and  the  latter  factor  is  not  recognized 
in  the  etiology. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  appearances  of  the  pancreas  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  severity  and  persistence  of  the  attack.  The  pancreas  may  be  decid- 
edly enlarged,  reddened,  and  studded  with  innumerable  small  abscesses.  Many 
of  these  may  break  through  their  peritoneal  covering,  and  be  associated  with 
the  appearances  of  a  fibrino-purulent  peritonitis.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  a 
solitary  abscess,  perhaps  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  may  be  present,  with  ex- 
tension of  the  suppuration  to  the  peripancreatic  tissue,  or  several  smaller 
abscesses  may  be  seen  connected  together  and  discharging  into  the  adherent 
stomach  or  duodenum.  In  the  most  chronic  cases  the  abscess  in  the  pancreas 
may  empty  into  the  lesser  omental  cavity,  which  becomes  distended  and  forms 
a  large  circumscribed  abscess  lying  behind  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The 
cavity  may  communicate  with  the  duodenum.  A  peritonitis  limited  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  pancreas  is  frequent. 

In  suppurative  pancreatitis  fat-necrosis  is  rare ;  thromboses  of  the  splenic 
and  portal  veins  are  not  infrequent.  Abscesses  of  the  liver  may  be  associated. 
The  spleen  is  usually  not  much  enlarged. 

Symptomatology. — Sudden  severe,  usually  intense,  gastric,  epigastric,  or 
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abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  and  sometinies  great  prostration,  may  announce  the 
attack.  At  about  the  third  day  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  occurs,  and 
the  epigastrium  is  likely  to  become  swollen,  sensitive  and  tympanitic.  Hic- 
cough and  chills  may  take  place,  and  a  moderate  general  tympanitic  disten- 
tion of  the  abdomen  is  likely  to  occur.  Such  cases,  few  in  number,  run  a 
course  similar  to  that  described  in  Haemorrhagic  and  Gangrenous  Pancreatitis, 
and  prove  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  more.  With  similar  violent  symp- 
toms at  the  outset  the  disease  may  be  prolonged  over  some  six  or  seven  weeks. 
During  the  greater  })art  of  the  time  there  may  be  frequent  irregular  chills  and 
atypical,  often  high,  temperature.  Slight  jaundice  may  be  present  and  pains  in 
the  hypochondria,  with  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  There  may  be 
exacerbations  and  remissions  in  the  course  of  this  more  prolonged  disturbance, 
which  may  be  interrupted  during  the  third  or  fourth  week  by  violent  parox- 
ysms of  lancinating  pain  starting  laterally  in  the  epigastrium,  perhaps  fol- 
lowed by  temporary  collapse  and  continued  diarrhoea,  with  subsidence  of 
symptoms.  This  condition  has  been  found  to  result  from  an  emptying  of 
the  abscess  into  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  In  these  cases  death  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  months  from  progressive  emaciation  and  debil- 
ity, the  symptoms  being  those  of  septicaemia. 

In  other  instances  of  suppurative  pancreatitis  the  early  symptoms  may  be 
less  severe.  The  patient  gradually  becomes  weak  and  thin.  There  may  be  lit- 
tle or  no  fever  or  there  may  be  periods  when  chills  and  fever  are  present,  and 
there  may  be  obscure  signs  of  peritonitis.  There  is  but  little  pain,  although 
there  is  a  frequent  sense  of  distention  of  the  stomach,  especially  after  food  is 
taken.  There  is  no  appetite  ;  diarrhoea  may  be  present,  or  the  stools  may  be 
consistent,  colorless,  and  offensive,  especially  when  there  is  slight  jaundice.  If 
the  abscess  breaks  into  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  the  stools  may  be  bloody. 
In  the  course  of  months  anasarca  or  ascites  is  likely  to  occur,  and  death  may 
take  place  in  the  course  of  six  months  or  a  year.  In  these  chronic  cases  a 
bronzed  skin  and  saccharine  urine  have  been  observed. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  variety  is  dependent  upon  the  recognition  of  a  deep- 
seated  subacute  epigastric  peritonitis. 

Prognosis. — All  known  cases  have  proven  fatal  within  a  few  weeks  or 
within  from  six  to  twelve  months.  The  early  recognition  and  the  appropriate 
surgical  treatment  oifer  hopes  of  a  smaller  mortality  in  the  future. 

Multiple  Disseminated  Fat-necrosis. 

The  frequent  mention  of  this  condition  in  connection  with  acute  pancreatitis 
makes  a  more  detailed  consideration  desirable. 

Although  minute  foci  of  necrosis  are  occasionally  found  in  fat-tissue  and  in 
bone-marrow  in  wasting  or  in  chronic  diseases,  and  similar  appearances,  ac- 
cording to  Balser,  in  swine,  they  are  found  in  man  in  such  number  and  dis- 
tribution, and  with  such  serious  concomitants,  as  to  give  them  a  grave  patho- 
logical importance. 

Etiology. — Extensive  disseminated  fat-necrosis,   with   inflammatory  and 
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hsemorrhagic  phenomena,  are  found  almost  invariably  in  connection  with  pan- 
creatic disease  alone.  Rolleston  has  recently  recorded  a  case  where  the  fat- 
necrosis  was  present  and  no  lesion  of  the  pancreas  found.  In  a  personal 
letter  he  states  that  Dr.  Hawkins  observed  this  condition  in  a  man  who  died 
after  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  lasting  four  days.  The  pancreas 
presented  no  lesions  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder 
was  ulcerated,  and  bile  was  present  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  however,  there  is  found  simultaneous  disease  of  the  pan- 
creas. 

Balser,  who  first  wrote  in  detail  concerning  this  condition,  regarded  it  as 
evidence  of  a  disease  which,  when  extensive,  was  associated  with  old  and  recent 
haemorrhage.  He  stated  that  it  might  become  so  excessive  in  very  fat  people 
that  a  large  part  of  the  abdominal  fat  dies,  a  fatal  result  occurring  on  account 
of  either  the  quantity  destroyed  or  the  associated  haemorrhage.  More  exten- 
sive observations,  however,  show  that  it  may  occur  in  lean  as  well  as  fat  peo- 
ple, and  that,  even  when  extensive,  it  does  not  necessarily  cause  death. 
Neither  is  it  always  associated  with  any  considerable  haemorrhage,  nor  is 
it  invariably  a  cause  of  pancreatic  haemorrhage,  since  it  may  occur  without 
this  lesion.  Although  most  frequently  found  in  connection  with  hsemorrhagic 
or  gangrenous  pancreatitis,  it  may  occur  in  the  suppurative  variety. 

From  the  fact  that  disseminated  fat-necrosis  is  usually  found  in  connection 
with  acute  pancreatitis,  and,  at  the  outset,  is  limited  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  pancreas,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  pancreatic  affection  might  be  a  cause. 
In  a  case  of  recent  occurrence  it  was  most  extreme  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  injured  and  inflamed  pancreas,  and  became  less  extensive  the  greater  the 
distance  of  the  fat-tissue  from  the  pancreas. 

The  chief  feature  in  its  gross  appearances  is  the  opacity  of  the  affected  fat- 
tissue,  which  is  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  fat-crystals,  either  of 
stearin,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Harrington,  or  of  fatty  acids  combined  with  lime, 
as  shown  by  Langerhans.  The  suggestion  is  plain  that  contact  with  the  pan- 
creatic secretion  may  produce  the  crystallization.  Cohnheim  states  that  the 
pancreatic  secretion  from  an  artificial  pancreatic  fistula  may  flow  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  without  injury  to  the  animal  experimented  upon.  Kiihne, 
on  the  contrary,  found  that  when  a  solution  of  trypsin,  the  ferment  found  in 
the  pancreatic  juice,  was  injected  subcutaneously,  the  most  extreme  destruction 
followed.  It  is  well  known  that  pancreatic  juice  has  the  property  of  splitting 
fat  into  free  acids  and  favors  the  formation  of  soap-compounds  of  fat  acids  and 
lime  or  magnesia.  It  seems  not  impossible  that  this  result  may  occur  in  man 
under  pathological  conditions,  and  serve  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  foci  of 
fat-necrosis.  This  view  receives  a  substantial  support  from  the  recent  success- 
ful experiment  of  Langerhans,  who  injected  the  minced  pancreas  of  the  rabbit 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  another  rabbit,  with  the  production  of  fat- 
necrosis. 

The  foci  of  fat-necrosis  also  contain  numbersof  bacteria,  Ernst  having  found 
four  varieties  and  Welch  one,  the  colon-bacillus.     It  has  been   shown   that 
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intestinal  bacteria,  especially  the  colon-bacillus,  also  possess  the  property  of 
splitting  neutral  fats  into  free  acids  and  com})ounds  of  them  with  lime  and 
mat;nesia.  Tt  is  hence  possible  that  their  presence  in  foci  of  fat-necrosis  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  crystallization  of  the  fatty  acids.  Mention  may  also  be 
made  of  the  recent  discovery  by  Balser  of  a  fungus  resembling  the  actinomy- 
ces  in  the  necrotic  foci  of  swine. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  foci  of  fat-necrosis  in  acute  pancreatitis  are  found 
in  the  sub})eritoneal  fat-tissue  of  the  abdominal  wall,  mesentery,  and  omentum, 
and  in  the  fat  within  and  around  the  })ancreas.  They  have  been  found  in  the 
subperitoneal  fat  of  the  diaphragm,  and  Chiari  has  found  them  in  the 
subpericardial,  subpleural,  and  subcutaneous  fat.  They  have  also  been  found 
in  bone-marrow. 

They  are  usually  present  in  great  numbers,  discrete  or  in  masses.  They  are 
superficial  or  deep-seated,  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin-head  to  a  hen's 
egg.  They  are  more  or  less  rounded,  of  an  opaque-white  or  yellowish-white 
color,  and  are  of  a  soft,  tallowy  consistency.  The  smallest  nodules  are  ofteu 
surrounded  by  an  injected  vascular  wreath,  while  many  are  bounded  by  a  dis- 
tinct narrow  reddish-brown  zone,  indicative  of  haemorrhage.  The  larger  no- 
dules have  been  found  incrusted  with  lime  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  fibrous 
capsule  from  which  threads  occasionally  ran  into  the  surrounding  fat-tissue. 
The  tallow-like  material  on  microscopical  examination  is  seen  to  be  composed 
largely  of  acicular  crystals  in  addition  to  fat-drops,  and  a  granular  detritus. 
The  crystals  are  either  stearin,  according  to  Balser  and  Harrington,  or  com- 
bined with  lime,  according  to  Langerhans. 

Within  the  patch  of  necrosis  the  outlines  of  the  fat-cells  may  be  distinct  or 
they  may  be  obliterated.  At  the  periphery  is  often  found  a  narrow  orange- 
colored  streak,  in  which  are  frequent  grannies  and  round  clumps  of  small 
orange-colored  crystals.  Beyond  them  is  a  zone  of  round-celled  infiltration. 
Within  and  around  the  foci  of  fat-necrosis  colonies  of  bacteria  may  be  found. 
In  the  surrounding  fat-tissue  are  htemorrhagic  spots  and  clumps  of  leuco- 
cytes. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  earliest  stage  is  one  of  crystallization  of  the 
fat,  followed  by  an  inflammatory  line  of  demarcation  and  haemorrhage.  It  is 
thus  possible  for  the  necrotic  fat  to  be  sequestrated,  and,  if  this  necrosis  takes 
place  about  the  pancreas,  for  this  gland  to  be  sequestrated  and  to  hang  to  a  few 
shreds  or  to  be  discharged  through  the  intestine,  as  in  the  cases  of  hsemorrhagic 
and  gangrenous  pancreatitis. 

The  evidence  is  directly  suggestive  that  the  fat-necrosis  is  usually  secondary 
to  the  pancreatitis,  and  is  often  an  important  element  in  the  production  of  the 
haemorrhage  and  in  the  extension  of  the  gangrene  and  suppuration  which  are 
associated. 

The  disseminated  fat-necrosis  has  an  important  practical  side,  since  its  dis- 
covery at  a  laparotomy  leads  to  the  recognition  of  the  pancreatitis,  and  the 
course  it  pursues  suggests  the  origin  and  course  of  the  frequently  associated 
peritonitis. 
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Chronic  Pancreatitis. 

Chronic  fibrous  pancreatitis  is  a  disease  which  is  rarely  diagnosticated,  in 
virtue  of  its  frequent  association  with  disease  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
from  the  latency  of  its  course.  Although  occasional  striking  illustrations  of 
the  occurrence  of  this  aifection  are  to  be  found  in  medical  literature,  it  is  not 
always  clear  that  the  cases  so  reported  are  not  confounded  with  other  diseases, 
especially  with  tumors  of  the  pancreas. 

Etiolog-y. — In  considering  the  causation  of  fibrous  pancreatitis  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  presence  of  its  anatomical  changes  in  connection  with 
suppurative  processes.  This  event,  the  termination  of  suppurative  pancreatitis 
in  induration,  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  consideration  of  the  former 
subject. 

Genuine  cases  of  fibrous  pancreatitis  are  to  be  found  in  connection  with  a 
variety  of  conditions.  One  of  the  best  recognized  causes  is  syphilis.  This 
disease  is  well  known  to  produce  a  congenital  pancreatitis,  and  infants  afflicted 
with  this  lesion  may  live  for  months  after  birth.  Whether  or  not  extensive 
fibrous  pancreatitis  may  be  the  result  of  acquired  syphilis  is  doubtful. 

The  abuse  of  alcohol  has  been  regarded  as  a  cause  of  chronic  pancreatitis. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  rather  based  on  the  analogous  process  in  the  liver 
than  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  lesions  of  the  pancreas  due  to  this  cause. 

Extension  of  a  chronic  gastro-dnodenal  catarrh  into  the  pancreatic  duct  is 
a  not  unlikely  cause,  especially  in  those  cases  where  long-continued  digestive 
disturbances  have  preceded  death,  and  a  fibrous  pancreatitis  is  the  sole  signif- 
icant lesion. 

Chronic  pancreatitis  may  also  result  from  obstruction  of  the  pancreatic 
duct;  from  extension  of  a  chronic  peritonitis  from  the  neighboring  peritoneum, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  ulcers  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  tumors  of  the 
stomach,  or  suprarenal  capsule,  aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  coeliac  axis,  and  dis- 
ease of  the  spine. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  cases  of  indurated  pancreas  in  connection  with 
chronic  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the  heart,  lungs,  or  liver. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  essential  feature  in  the  alteration  of  the  pancreas 
is  the  increase  of  fibrous  tissue.  This  maybe  distributed  throughout  the  pan- 
creas, giving  rise  to  a  symmetrical  enlargement  of  the  gland,  or  it  may  be 
limited  to  one  part,  especially  to  the  head.  In  the  latter  case  the  enlarge- 
ment may  be  such  as  to  suggest  a  tumor  of  the  pancreas.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  among  the  reported  cases  of  scirrhus  of  the  pancreas  there  are  those  due 
to  fibrous  inflammation,  and  not  to  cancer.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
gland  may  be  as  great  as  one-third  in  all  the  dimensions,  the  weight  being 
doubled.  The  pancreas  may  also  be  diminished  in  size,  on  account  of  the 
shrinkage  of  the  new-formed  fibrous  tissue.  This  change  is  especially  likely 
to  occur  in  chronic  pancreatitis  secondary  to  obstruction  of  the  ducts,  and  in 
those  cases  where  the  increased  fibrous  tissue  is  extended  from  without 
inward. 
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The  color  may  not  differ  from  the  normal,  or  may  be  more  yellow  or  more 
■Nvhite  in  individnal  instances.  The  consistency  is  increased,  sometimes  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  density  of  the  organ  suggests  that  of  cartilage.  The  sur- 
face is  smooth  or  granular,  and  thickening  and  induration  may  be  found  at 
the  root  of  the  mesentery  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  suprarenal  capsule  and 
coelic  plexus. 

On  section  the  pancreas  may  present  a  more  homogeneous  appearance  than 
normal,  or  granules  of  various  size  may  be  seen ;  the  projecting  acini  may  be 
distributed  throughout.  These  acini  may  be  opaque-gray  or  opaque-yellow, 
the  latter  in  case  of  associated  degeneration.  The  duct  may  show  no  altera- 
tion of  structure  or  be  indistinct,  or  it  may  be  dilated,  tortuous,  and  ribbed, 
with  corresponding  atrophy  of  the  glandular  structure. 

Klebs  states  that  small  white  streaks  or  spots  may  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  the 
dense  fibrous  tissue,  and  that  a  sort  of  emulsion  is  to  be  squeezed  from  the  spots, 
in  which  a  granular,  amorphous  mass  of  molecules  of  lime  may  be  present. 
He  has  also  found  clusters  of  radiating  crystals  of  fatty  acids,  evidently  from 
the  atrophy  of  fat-tissue.  The  cheesy  nodules,  as  large  as  peas,  found  by 
Drozda  in  the  fibrous  pancreas  from  a  syphilitic  patient,  may  have  been 
gummata. 

Symptomatolog-y. — There  are  no  characteristic  symptoms  of  fibrous  pan- 
creatitis. As  a  rule,  digestive  disturbances,  deep  epigastric  pain  and  tender- 
ness, progressive  emaciation,  and  debility  are  present. 

The  digestive  disturbances  are  those  usually  attributed  to  gastric  catarrh — 
viz.,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  belching,  pyrosis,  a  sense  of  epigastric  fulness 
and  weight.  These  symptoms  may  precede  for  a  long  time  the  emaciation 
and  debility  which  usually  eventually  occur.  More  rarely  they  may  be  wholly 
wanting.  Vomiting  is  rare,  and  sometimes  bloody,  even  in  the  absence  of 
ulcer  of  the  stomach.  The  bowels  are  irregular,  diarrhoea  being  rather  fre- 
quent. The  stools  may  be  colorless,  are  sometimes  fatty  even  in  the  absence 
of  jaundice.  The  latter  symptom  is  occasionally  present :  it  may  be  transitory 
or  persistent,  for  the  common  bile-duct  is  sometimes  compressed  by  the  con- 
tracted head  of  the  pancreas. 

E[)igastric  pain,  deep-seated,  dull,  burning,  or  boring,  is  frequently  com- 
plained of.  The  pain  may  be  paroxysmal,  and,  when  severe,  associated  with 
great  anxiety,  restlessness,  and  attacks  of  faintness.  The  epigastrium,  especi- 
ally on  the  left,  may  be  tender  on  deep  pressure,  and  a  sense  of  resistance,  even 
a  tumor,  has  been  felt,  either  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  or  extending  to 
the  left  and  elongated.  Slowly  progressing  and  moderate  ascites  has  been 
observed,  and  also  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

A  symptom  which  has  attracted  attention  in  a  number  of  cases  is  glycosuria, 
and  the  disease  has  run  the  course  of  severe  diabetes. 

The  duration  of  chronic  pancreatitis  is  uncertain.  In  some  instances  the 
above-mentioned  symptoms  precede  death  for  a  few  months  only,  while  in 
others  the  course  mav  extend  over  a  vear  or  two.  When  2:lvcosuria  is  con- 
spicuous,  it  may  be  present  four  years  before  death.     The  experiments  on  rab- 
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bits  by  Arnozan  and  Vaillard  show  that  a  fibrous  pancreatitis  from  ligature  of 
Wirsung's  duct  may  be  well  advanced  within  fourteen  days  after  the  ligature 
has  been  applied. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  chronic  pancreatitis  is  necessarily  grave. 
But  little  evidence  can  be  obtained  of  a  favorable  result,  since  the  diagnosis  is 
always  doubtful.  Recovery,  however,  is  not  impossible  or  unlikely,  since  it 
is  well  recognized  that  patients  may  live  for  a  long  time  after  being  deprived 
of  a  large  part  of  the  pancreas  by  operation,  sequestration,  and  evacuation, 
by  cystic  degeneration  or  atrophy.  Friedreich  mentions  the  case  of  a  patient 
in  whom  symptoms  which  might  be  attributed  to  chronic  pancreatitis  were 
recovered  from. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  would  be  that  for  diabetes  in  the  glycosuric 
cases.  The  digestive  disturbances  would  demand  a  diet  largely  farinaceous, 
and  minced  pancreas  or  pancreatin  might  be  used.  The  latter  are  indicated 
in  all  cases  of  diminished  pancreatic  secretion,  since  Abelmann's  experiments 
showed  that  the  digestion  of  fat  was  promoted  by  their  use  when  the  pancreas 
was  extirpated. 

Pancreatic  Calculi. 

The  discovery  of  calculi  in  the  pancreas  is  usually  regarded  as  an  anatomi- 
cal curiosity.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  not  infrequently  associated  with  such 
distressing  symptoms  and  serious  lesions  that  they  must  be  considered  as  pos- 
sessing a  high  degree  of  importance  in  pancreatic  pathology. 

Etiology. — The  only  recognized  factors  of  etiological  importance  in  the 
production  of  pancreatic  calculi  are  chronic  inflammation  of  the  duct  and  its 
obstruction.  The  existence  of  the  former  is  inferred  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  contents  of  the  dilated  duct  to  those  frequently  found  in  retained  inflam- 
matory products  in  mucous  canals.  The  frequent  association  of  obstruction 
of  the  duct  and  calculi  admits  of  a  two-fold  explanation.  The  calculus  is 
always  found  in  a  dilated  duct,  but  a  dilated  duct  does  not  always  contain  a 
calculus.  Although  the  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  the  pancreatic  secretion 
may  be  the  result  of  an  impacted  or  incarcerated  calculus,  it  may  be  dependent 
on  causes  outside  the  duct,  as  a  fibrous  pancreatitis,  a  pancreatic  or  other  tumor, 
or  a  pathological  process  producing  compression  or  traction.  In  the  secretion 
thus  retained  in  the  cavity  salts  may  be  precipitated. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  calculi  are  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
usually  with  more  or  less  phosphate  of  lime,  and  may  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  pancreas,  more  frequently  lying  in  the  main  duct  alone  or  in  it  and  its 
branches.  There  may  be  but  one,  or  upward  of  a  hundred  may  be  present. 
The  lime-salts  may  be  present  as  a  mortar-like  material,  or  concretions  may 
exist,  varying  in  size  from  grains  of  sand  up  to  masses  as  large  as  walnuts. 

The  shape  of  the  smaller  calculi  is  often  round;  the  larger  calculi  are 
elongated,  perhaps  oval.  They  are  not  infrequently  branched,  and  the  surface, 
though  perhaps  smooth,  is  not  rarely  rough,  even  spinous.  They  have  been 
compared  to  a  piece  of  coral  in  virtue  of  the  shape  and  character  of  the  surface. 
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The  color  is  usually  either  white  or  grayish-white.  They  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  various  lesions  of  the  pancreas,  which,  in  part  at  least,  may  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  their  presence,  in  part  as  a  co-elfect  of  the  common 
cause.  The  alterations  usually  found  are  dilatations  of  the  duct,  pancreatic 
abscess,  chronic  fibrous  pancreatitis,  atrophy,  and  rarely  fistulas  of  the  pan- 
creas extending  into  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  peritoneal  cavity. 

Dilatation  of  the  duct  presents  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the 
seat  and  degree.  If  the  smaller  branches  are  dilated,  they  may  project  above 
the  surface  of  the  pancreas  as  rounded  granules  filled  with  a  greasy  pap,  in 
which  fat-drops,  cholesterin  crystals,  and  molecular  lime  may  be  present. 
The  surrounding  gland-tissue  is  atrophied  ;  the  fat-tissue  may  be  increased  or 
diminished.  Klebs  has  applied  the  term  ''  pancreatic  acne"  to  this  condition. 
The  dilatation  may  affect  chiefly  the  main  duct,  which  becomes  widened  and 
tortuous,  perhaps  as  large  as  the  finger.  The  primary  branches  may  be  dilated, 
and  the  wall  may  present  a  series  of  valve-like  projections.  The  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  dilated  ducts  may  resemble  an  emulsion  of  chalk,  and  the  calculi 
may  appear  to  be  attached  to  the  wall  from  their  continuance  into  the  smaller 
ducts.  To  this  condition  Virchow  has  applied  the  term  "  ranula  pancreatica." 
Still  greater  degrees  of  dilatation  produce  the  cyst  of  the  pancreas. 

The  recorded  cases  of  abscess  of  the  pancreas  in  connection  with  calculi  are 
open  to  doubt.  They  appear  to  represent  localized  dilatation  of  the  duct,  with 
agglomerated  calculi  and  puriform  contents,  but  do  not  give  evidence  of  a  wall 
of  granulation-tissue.  At  the  same  time,  a  progressive  destruction  of  tissue 
may  oc(!ur  with  the  presence  of  the  calculus,  as  is  shown  by  the  perforation  of 
the  pancreatic  wall  and  the  discharge  of  calculi  into  the  duodenum  or  stomach, 
with  the  establishment  of  a  gastro-pancreatic  or  pancreatico-duodenal  fistula.  A 
fatal  peritonitis  from  perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  also  thus  arisen. 
The  association  of  chronic  fibrous  pancreatitis  and  calculi  is  common.  The 
pancreas  is  usually  atrt>phied  from  the  shrinkage  of  the  new- formed  fibrous 
tissue,  although  atrophy  of  the  pancreas  in  connection  with  the  calculus  may 
occur  without  a  marked  increase  of  fibrous  tissue.  In  rare  instances  pancre- 
atic calculi  are  associated  with  cancer  of  the  pancreas. 

Symptomatology. — Calculi  may  be  present  in  the  pancreas  without  giv- 
ing rise  to  any  symptoms  attributable  to  their  presence,  or  they  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  severest  symptoms.  When  the  latter  occur,  it  is  in  general 
questionable  whether  they  are  due  to  the  concretions  or  whether  they  and  the 
concretions  are  not  due  to  a  common  cause. 

Most  frequent  among  the  early  symptoms  connected  with  calculi  are  those 
of  disturbed  gastric  and  gastro-duodenal  digestion.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  they  run  their  course  without  the  involvement  of  the  pancreas. 
In  most  cases  there  are  no  especial  symptoms  to  indicate  when  the  pancreas  is 
affected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  deep-seated  pain,  in  the  region 
of  the  pancreas,  and  rarer  paroxysmal  attacks  of  intense  pains  resembling  those 
of  biliary  colic,  have  been  connected  with  the  calculus.  The  paroxysmal  attacks 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  calculus  near  the  outlet  of  the  pancreatic  duct, 
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and  may  be  associated  with  jaundice  from  resulting  pressure  on  the  outside 
of  the  common  duct.  Furthermore,  biliary  calculi  are  not  rarely  associated 
with  pancreatic  calculi.  Although  paroxysmal  pain  is  likely  to  be  a  symp- 
tom in  some  cases  of  pancreatic  calculi,  it  has  no  value  in  differentiating 
such  cases  from  those  of  ordinary  hepatic  colic  due  to  gall-stones  in  the 
common  duct. 

Symptoms  of  greater  value  in  the  history  of  pancreatic  calculi  are  the  pro- 
gressive, sometimes  extreme,  emaciation  and  debility  not  infrequently  observed. 
When  these  are  associated  with  fatty  stools  and  glycosuria,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  jaundice,  pancreatic  disease  is  directly  suggested.  Its  calculous  nature 
is  to  be  suspected  when  constant  or  paroxysmal  attacks  of  pain  are  associated. 
The  latter  eventually  cease,  perhaps  to  be  followed  by  the  development  of  a 
cystic  tumor  in  the  epigastrium.  When  a  calculous  pancreatitis  is  associated 
with  diabetes,  excessive  appetite  and  thirst  become  conspicuous  symptoms.  The 
duration  is  essentially  chronic,  extending  over  a  period  of  years.  The  fatal 
termination  may  be  sudden,  as  in  case  of  perforation. 

Diagnosis. — A  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  calculus  might  be  made,  provided 
paroxysmal  attacks  of  pain,  simulating  biliary  colic,  are  associated  with  progres- 
sive extreme  emaciation  and  debility,  glycosuria,  and  absence  of  jaundice. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  cases  of  pancreatic  calculi  is  always  uncertain, 
and  is  essentially  that  of  the  associated  lesion.  It  therefore  corresponds  to 
that  of  chronic  pancreatitis,  pancreatic  cysts,  and  pancreatic  diabetes.    . 

Cysts  of  the  Pancreas. 

This  term,  originally  applied  to  a  lesion  rarely  recognized  as  an  anatomical 
curiosity,  and  considered  to  be  due  to  the  dilatation  of  Wirsung's  duct,  has 
been  extended,  especially  in  the  past  decade,  to  include  a  number  of  lesions 
characterized  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  region  occupied  by  the  lesser 
omental  cavity.  A  study  of  the  cases  thus  recorded  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  term  is  often  used  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  that  a  variety  of  cysts 
of  the  pancreas  other  than  those  from  dilatation  of  the  duct  of  Wirsung  may 
occur. 

Etiolog-y. — Typical  cases  of  pancreatic  cyst  may  originate  from  dilatation 
of  Wirsung's  duct.  Such  dilatation  may  result  from  an  obstruction  of  its  out- 
let by  tumor  or  stricture  or  valvular  folds,  and  by  the  impaction  of  calculi. 
Cysts  of  small  or  large  size  may  thus  arise,  and  the  latter  may  eventually 
produce  serious  disturbances.  The  dilatation  may  affect  smaller  branches  of 
the  main  duct,  and  single  or  multijile  cysts  varying  in  size,  the  latter  event- 
ually becoming  confluent,  may  thus  arise.  Rare  instances  of  pancreatic  cyst 
are  to  be  found  where  the  structure  of  the  wall  is  suggestive  of  a  cystoma, 
analogous  to  the  ovarian  cystoma. 

The  history  of  many  recorded  cysts  of  the  pancreas  is  suggestive  that  the 
extension  of  an  inflammatory  process  from  the  duodenum  into  the  duct  of 
Wirsung  may  lead  to  the  obstruction  of  the  latter,  and  thus  result  in  a 
retention-cyst. 
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Traumatism  plays  an  important  part  in  the  origin  of  circumscribed  accu- 
mulations of  fluid  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  although  these  accumulations 
may  prove  to  be  rather  the  result  of  an  encysted  peritonitis  of  the  omental 
bursa  than  a  cvst  within  the  pancreas.  Such  peritonitis  may  represent  the 
extension  from  the  pancreas  of  an  acute  inflammatory  process  to  its  peritoneal 
covering,  which  is  the  posterior  wall  of  tiie  lesser  omental  cavity. 

Cvsts  of  the  pancreas  occur  with  nearly  the  same  frequency  in  men  as  in 
women.  If  all  the  accunudations  of  fluid  near  the  pancreas  were  included 
among  the  cysts  of  this  organ,  the  frequency  would  be  found  greater  in 
men. 

The  affection  is  one  of  adult  life,  being  equally  common  in  the  decades 
from  thirty  to  forty  and  from  forty  to  fifty  years.  It  is  about  half  as  fre- 
quent between  twenty  and  thirty  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  years. 

The  possibility  that  a  pancreatic  cyst  may  be  of  congenital  origin  is  sug- 
gested by  Richardson's  case  of  the  extirpaticjn  of  a  cyst  containing  seven 
pounds  of  sligtly  opaque  fluid  from  a  child  of  fourteen  months.  The  tumor 
was  present  at  birth,  and  was  attached  to  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  which  was 
spread  over  the  cyst-wall ;  in  the  latter  pancreatic  tissue  was  present. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — Cysts  of  the  pancreas  may  be  divided  into  monocysts 
and  polyeysts,  and  may  arise  within  the  head,  body,  or  tail  of  the  gland.  They 
are  globular,  may  reach  the  size  of  a  pregnant  uterus  at  full  term,  and  have  a 
smooth  or  trabeculated  wall,  not  infrequently  with  circumscribed  thickened  por- 
tions forming  slightly  elevated  patches.  Secondary  cysts  may  be  found  to 
communicate  \\\i\\  the  main  cyst,  and  papillary  excrescence  may  project  from 
its  interior.  The  lining-membrane  is  smooth  and  thin  and  covered  with 
stunted  cylindrical  epithelium.  In  typical  cases  from  dilatation  the  duct  may 
be  traced  from  the  duodenum  into  the  cavity  of  the  cyst,  and  from  the  tail 
into  the  same  cavity.  At  times  the  duodenal  end  of  the  duct  is  obliterated  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cyst-wall. 

The  contents  of  the  largest  cysts  may  be  as  great  as  fourteen  quarts,  and 
are  either  a  more  or  less  viscid  or  w^atery  alkaline  fluid  of  a  grayish  color, 
slightly  opaque,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1010-1024.  On  microscopic 
examination  of  the  fluid,  leucocytes,  fatty  degenerated  epithelial  cells,  free 
fat,  cholesterin,  and  acicular  crystals  may  be  found.  This  fluid  usually 
presents  some  or  all  of  the  characteristics  of  pancreatic  juice — viz.,  the  power 
to  emulsify  fat,  to  transform  starch  into  glucose,  and  to  digest  albumin  and 
fibrin.  The  last  quality  is  often  lacking ;  the  first  two  are  usually  present. 
These  physiological  reactions,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to  characterize  the 
fluid  as  pancreatic.  Von  Jaksch  and  Boas  claim  tliat  other  fluids  may  pos- 
sess diastasic  and  emulsifving  qualities,  while  the  peptonizing  property  may 
be  absent  or  so  slight  tliat  large  quantities  of  fluid  may  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine its  presence.  The  older  the  cyst  the  less  likely  is  the  fluid  to  present  all 
the  above  reactions. 

Conspicuous  attention  has  been  called  to  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  con- 
tents as  evidence  of  the  pancreatic  origin  of  the  cyst.     In  most  of  the  cases 
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of  so-called  pancreatic  cysts  of  traumatic  origin  fresh  and  decolorized  blood- 
corpnscles,  and  flakes  of  blood-pigment  or  masses  of  blood-clot  have  been 
found.  The  tendency  of  panci'catic  lesions  to  become  hsemorrhagic  is  well 
recognized,  but  the  presence  of  blood  in  cysts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pancreas 
is  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  pancreatic  duct  is  not  dilated  than  when  such 
is  the  case. 

Typical  pancreatic  cysts  may  be  found  without  hsemorrhagic  contents,  and 
blood  has  been  frequently  found  in  circumscribed  collections  of  fluid  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pancreas  whose  walls  have  no  continuity  of  structure  with  this 
organ.     Blood  in  the  fluid  is  therefore  of  little  or  no  diagnostic  importance. 

Multiple  cysts  of  the  pancreas  may  occur  as  retention-cysts — e.  g.  the  cases 
reported  by  Klebs,  Kuhnast,  Martin,  and  Gussenbauer — or  as  cystomata,  as 
reported  by  Salzer  and  Hartmann.  In  Kuhnast's  case  the  body  of  the  pan- 
creas was  made  up  of  cysts,  one  as  large  as  a  medium-sized  apple  ;  all  the  cysts 
were  filled  with  blood  in  all  stages  of  transformation,  and  the  dilated  pancreatic 
duct  was  to  be  traced  here  and  there  between  the  cysts.  In  Martin's  case 
the  tumor  was  of  sixteen  years'  duration,  and  held  fifteen  litres  of  fluid.  A 
portion  of  the  wall  contained  large  and  small  cysts,  from  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut to  that  of  a  goose-egg.  Their  contents  were  either  a  thick  brown  fluid  or 
blood,  in  part  fresh,  or  detritus.  The  duct  was  not  found.  In  Gussenbauer's 
case  the  left  half  of  the  body  and  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  were  replaced  by  a 
collection  of  cysts,  the  largest  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  containing  a  clear, 
slightly  viscid  fluid.     The  duct  was  open  from  the  duodenum  to  the  cyst. 

On  the  border-line  between  the  multiple  retention-cysts  and  the  cystomata 
are  the  cases  reported  by  Riedel  and  Salzer.  In  Riedel's  case  the  cyst  was 
of  nine  years'  duration,  and  contained  ten  litres  of  brown  fluid.  Four  days 
after  extirpation  of  the  main  cyst  the  patient  died,  and  a  small  part  of  the 
otherwise  intact  pancreas  was  found  tied  very  carefully  with  catgut.  The 
head  of  the  gland  was  easily  recognized,  but  the  body  was  lost  in  the  wall  of 
the  cyst,  the  tail  not  being  recognized.  There  were  adenoid  projections  from 
the  wall  of  the  cyst.  These  globular  cavities,  lined  with  cylindrical  epithe- 
lium, communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the  cyst,  and  were  lined  with  papillary 
elevations,  as  in  the  ovarian  cystomata.  In  Salzer's  case  there  were  connected 
with  the  cyst-wall  two  flat  globular  masses  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  with  a 
lobulated  surface.  On  section  they  were  found  to  be  composed  of  cystic 
spaces  filled  with  thick,  slimy,  grayish-white  contents. 

The  possibility  that  the  cystomata  of  the  pancreas  may  be  of  a  malignant 
character  is  suggested  by  the  case  reported  by  Hartmann.  The  tumor  was  of 
three  months'  duration  and  contained  two  hundred  grammes  of  a  brown  fluid 
resembling  chocolate.  The  patient  died  five  weeks  after  the  operation,  and  the 
entire  body  and  tail  of  the  pancreas  were  transformed  into  a  mass  of  cysts 
between  which  the  duct  was  to  be  traced.  The  cysts  contained  a  viscid  gray 
fluid.  They  were  called  cystic  epithelioaia  by  Gilbert,  who  found  a  new 
formation  of  glandular  culs-de-sac,  with  cystic  dilatation,  as  in  cystic  epithe- 
lioma of  the  breast.     Cancerous  nodules  were  found  in  the  liver. 
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As  the  pancreatic  cyst,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  enlarges,  it  tends  to 
form  a  large  main  cyst,  which  pushes  toward  the  stomach  and  thus  chiefly  lies 
in  the  lesser  omental  cavity.  It  may  cause  atrophy  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
])ancreas,  or  it  may  j>roject  from  the  gland  as  a  pedunculated  tumor.  Its 
anterior  surface  may  become  fused  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach, 
thus  rendering  extirpation  difficult  if  not  impossible.  It  may  rupture  into 
the  omental  cavity  or  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  or  into  the  interior  of 
the  stomach.  The  rupture  of  a  small  cyst  into  the  lesser  omental  cavity  may 
lead  to  a  peritonitis  of  this  sac,  in  which  case,  as  the  tumor  projects  toward  the 
stomach,  the  latter  organ  is  usually  found  overlying  the  upper  portion  of  the 
same.  More  rarely  the  tumor  may  project  above  the  stomach,  the  latter 
being  displaced  downward.  The  transverse  colon  may  cross  the  cyst  in  front, 
or  be  displaced  downward  and  be  behind  the  symphysis  in  the  case  of  a  large 
tumor.  The  tumor  lies  more  to  the  left  side  of  the  median  line  when  it 
arises  from  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  or  it  may  project  so  far  to  the  right  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  a  distended  gall-bladder.  As  it  increases  in  size  it  may  be 
limited  to  the  upper  abdomen,  usually  the  greater  portion  of  its  bulk  being 
found  in  the  left  hypochondriac  and  umbilical  regions,  or  it  may  extend  across 
the  median  line  and  fill  the  entire  front  of  the  abdomen  as  far  as  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis.  The  inflammatory  contents  are  likely  to  be  mixed  with  pancreatic 
fluid,  and  may  partake  of  its  properties. 

Symptomatology. — There  may  be  no  symptoms  preceding  the  appearance 
of  the  tumor,  or  none  due  to  its  presence  until  it  has  attained  a  large  size.  The 
tumor  may  be  accidentally  discovered  in  a  person  in  good  health,  or  after  child- 
birth or  convalescence  from  typhoid.  Usually  the  patient  suffers  from  attacks 
of  pain  in  the  upper  abdomen,  which  may  radiate  from  the  vicinity  of  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  downward  or  to  one  side  or  the  other,  often  to  the  left.  More 
rarely  the  pain  may  shoot  into  the  left  shoulder  or  into  the  left  half  of  the 
face.  These  attacks  of  pain  may  be  sudden  and  severe,  with  symptoms  of 
collapse.  They  may  last  for  hours,  days,  or  weeks,  and  may  be  continued  at 
more  or  less  frequent  intervals  for  a  period  of  years  before  the  appearance  of 
the  tumor.  Again,  the  tumor  may  be  noticed  within  a  period  of  three  weeks 
after  an  attack  of  sudden  pain  and  vomiting.  The  attacks  of  pain  may  occur 
unexpectedly  or  they  may  follow  an  error  in  diet ;  they  may  be  accompanied 
by  vomiting,  belching,  diarrhoea,  or  constipation  ;  and  there  may  be  a  sensa- 
tion of  epigastric  fulness  or  tenderness,  or  of  both.  Jaundice  may  follow  the 
attacks  of  pain,  and  intestinal  haemorrhage  has  been  stated  to  have  occurred  at 
intervals  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  tumor.  The  appetite  may  be  unaf- 
fected, diminished,  or  voracious.  There  may  be  little  or  no  disturbance  of  nu- 
trition or  strength,  or  the  patient  may  become  emaciated  and  debilitated. 

With  the  appearance  or  the  tumor  the  symptoms  usually  become  more 
serious.  The  pain  and  digestive  disturbances  are  more  constant,  and  symp- 
toms suggestive  of  intestinal  obstruction  may  be  present.  The  larger  the 
tumor  the  more  pronounced  is  tlie  emaciation  and  weakness,  the  patient 
sometimes  being  unable  to  make  any  active  exertion.     The  pressure  of  the 
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tumor  then  gives  rise  to  dyspnoea  and  oedema.  The  urine  rarely  contains 
sugar  or  albumin  and  the  stools  are  rarely  fatty.  An  excess  of  undigested 
muscular  fibres  has  sometimes  been  found  in  the  fseces. 

The  tumor  is  the  most  important  clinical  characteristic  of  the  pancreatic  cyst. 
It  lies  in  or  near  the  epigastrium,  and  causes  protrusion,  at  first,  of  the  upper 
♦  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  usually  appears  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  between 
the  costal  cartilages  and  the  median  line ;  more  rarely  it  is  felt  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  navel.  It  is  globular,  resistant,  not  elastic,  smooth,  usually  changing  its 
position  somewhat  with  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  and  possessing  a 
slight  degree  of  lateral  motion.  It  often  transmits  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta, 
but  has  no  expansile  pulsation.  When  deep-seated  it  gives  no  sense  of  fluc- 
tuation, but  as  it  nears  the  surfiice  a  wave  is  readily  transmitted.  It  is  dull  on 
percussion,  and  on  auscultation  a  systolic  souffle  has  been  heard,  transmitted 
from  the  underlying  and  compressed  aorta. 

According  to  its  size,  its  boundaries  will  vary.  It  is  usually  recognized 
before  its  lower  border  extends  beyond  the  umbilical  line,  but  it  has  been 
known  to  extend  from  the  ensiform~  cartilage  to  the  pubic  symphysis  and 
into  each  flank. 

The  smaller  the  tumor  the  more  likely  is  it  to  suggest  a  solid  growth,  as  it 
is  deep-seated  and  the  fluid  is  often  under  great  tension,  spurting  several  feet 
when  a  trocar  is  forced  through  its  wall.  Its  relation  to  the  stomach  should 
be  appreciated,  since  the  cyst  has  been  punctured  through  the  overlying  stomacii 
in  more  than  one  instance. 

Course  and  Duration. — Cysts  of  the  pancreas  are  usually  of  slow  growth, 
in  one  case  the  condition  having  been  present  for  twenty  years.  They  may 
remain  at  a  standstill  for  a  period  of  years — eight  in  one  instance — and  may 
then  increase  much  in  size  within  a  few'  months.  They  are  stated  to  have 
attained  their  maximum  size  within  a  fortnight,  and  in  a  single  case  to  iiave 
suddenly  become  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  So  sudden  a  method  of  enlarge- 
ment is  suggestive  of  heemorrhage  into  the  cyst. 

The  reported  eases  of  the  traumatic  variety  of  pancreatic  cysts  almost 
invariably  lack  the  kind  of  evidence  which  enables  the  diagnosis  to  be 
unquestioned.  In  no  such  instance  has  a  cyst  been  extirpated.  In  the  case 
reported  by  Lloyd,  an  enormous  encysted  hsematoma  was  found  behind 
the  stomach  and  removable  with  it.  It  appeared  as  if  the  blood  had  become 
encysted  between  the  posterior  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach  and  the  peri- 
toneal covering  of  the  pancreas.  Lloyd  calls  attention  to  the  probability 
of  the  traumatic  cases  of  so-called  pancreatic  cyst  being  effusions  into  the 
lesser  omental  cavity  and  not  cysts  of  the  pancreas.  Their  probable  rela- 
tion to  acute  pancreatitis  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  a  second  fatal 
case  reported  by  Le  Dentu  the  description  of  the  appearance  is  insufficient 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  question. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  pancreatic  cyst  is  based  upon  the  presence 
of  a  smooth,  round  globular  tumor  first  appearing  in  the  epigastrium  or  left 
hypochondrium,  usually  separated  from  the  liver  and  spleen  by  a  resonant  zone, 
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grailually  increasing  in  size,  slightly  movable,  especially  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion. Inflation  of  the  stomach  shows  that  the  tumor  lies  behind  and  largely 
below  this  organ.  Aspiration  results  in  the  escape,  under  considerable  pres- 
sure, of  an  alkaline  fluid,  often  more  or  less  blood-stained,  which  usually 
emulsifies  fat,  saccharifies  starch,  more  rarely  pej^tonizes  albumin.  In  case  of 
permanent  drainage  having  been  established  an  abundant  flow  of  fluid  with  ' 
similar  projierties  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  after  the  operation,  and 
frequently  corrodes  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

Mistakes  in  diagnosis  have  been  frequent.  Solid  tumors,  as  sarcoma  and 
cancer,  are  readily  eliminated  by  the  results  of  puncture.  Cystic  ovarian  tumors 
are  only  to  be  confounded  with  it  when  the  pancreatic  cyst  has  attained  an 
enormous  size.  The  history  then  becomes  important,  as  showing  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen  from  below  upward  in  case  of  the  ovarian  tumor.  The 
intestines  in  the  latter  case  are  not  found  in  front  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tumor,  and  the  aspirated  fluid  is  free  from  blood  except  in  the  case  of  a 
twisted  pedicle,  which  is  likely  to  occur  only  in  the  smaller  tumors,  especially 
in  the  dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary.  Hydronephrosis  of  the  left  kidney  is  more 
limited  to  the  left  side,  extends  lower,  and  the  inflated  descending  colon  lies 
upon  it  or  along  its  inner  edge. 

Dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder  lies  too  far  to  the  right,  and  is  directly  contin- 
uous with  the  liver. 

Aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  simulated  by  the  frequently  visible  and 
palpable  pulsation.  The  pulsation  of  the  cyst  is  transmitted,  not  expansile, 
and  disappears  when  the  patient  is  placed  on  the  hands  and  knees. 

The  most  likely  confusion  in  diagnosis  is  between  the  pancreatic  cyst  and  a 
circumscribed  collection  of  fluid  in  the  omental  bursa  or  in  the  mesenterv. 
The  latter  may  be  of  pancreatic  origin,  as  an  echinococcus-cyst,  or  may  result 
from  dilated  lymphatics,  as  the  chylous  cyst,  or  may  be  due  to  a  peritonitis 
circumscribed  to  the  omental  bursa,  the  result  of  traumatism,  perforating 
gastric  ulcer,  or  acute  pancreatitis.  The  composition  of  the  fluid  serves  to 
eliminate  an  echinococcus-cyst,  the  rare  chylangioma,  and  a  suppurative  peri- 
tonitis. It  may  be  impossible  to  absolutely  exclude  a  serous  or  sero-ha?mor- 
riiagic  peritonitis  of  the  omental  bursa,  and  the  treatment  is  essentially  the 
same. 

Prognosis. — The  pancreatic  cyst  may  last  for  years  without  producing  any 
considerable  disturbance.  AVhen  it  attains  a  considerable  size  it  is  always  a 
source  of  danger,  in  that  it  may  rupture,  compress  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, or  interfere  with  the  circulation  and  respiration.  When  a  dilatation  of 
the  duct  of  Wirsung  is  the  cause,  it  is  possible  that  diabetes  may  result,  although 
this  event,  as  well  as  serious  disturbances  of  the  digestive  process  from  a  lack 
of  pancreatic  juice,  are  unlikely. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  cyst  is  distinctly  surgical,  either  by 
the  establishment  of  drainage  or  by  extirpation,  the  latter  operation  being  pre- 
ferred when  possible.  Either  operation  usually  results  favorably,  although 
the  fistula  often  remains  open  for  several  months. 
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Cancer  op  the  Pancreas. 


Cancer  of  the  pancreas  is  of  chief  clinical  importance  among  the  neoplastic 
tumors  of  this  organ.  Lymphoma  and  sarcoma  are  of  rare  occurrence,  are 
productive  of  similar  symptoms  to  those  from  cancer,  while  tul>erculosis  and 
the  syphilitic  gumma  are  anatomical  curiosities. 

Etiolog-y. — The  statistics  with  reference  to  the  frequency  of  cancer  of  the 
pancreas  and  its  limitation  as  to  size  and  to  the  age  of  occurrence  are  not 
based  wholly  on  the  primary  or  secondary  occurrence  of  this  lesion.  Accord- 
ing to  Willigk  and  Lebert,  cancer  of  the  pancreas  occurs  in  about  6  per  cent, 
of  cancers,  and  Segre  finds  that  rather  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  patients  thus 
aifected  are  males.  It  is  usually  a  disease  of  adult  life,  being  rarely  found  before 
tlie  age  of  thirty  years,  althougli  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  has  been  ob- 
served in  a  child  of  two  years,  and  the  disease  may  be  present  at  birth.  The 
immediate  cause  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  is  unknown,  and  its  association  with 
pancreatic  calculi  is  rare. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  varieties  of  cancer  are  the  hard, 
scirrhous,  soft,  encephaloid  or  medullary,  gelatinous,  and  cylindrical-celled. 
The  disease  is  either  primary  or  secondary,  and  involves  any  part  of  the 
gland,  or  the  entire  organ  may  become  diseased.  It  frequently  affects  the  head, 
which  mav  be  transformed  into  a  mass  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  although 
smaller  tumors  are  much  more  common.  The  softer  varieties  may  be  exceed- 
ingly vascular,  and  are  at  times  the  occasion  of  a  fatal  hsemorrhage  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  or  a  serious  bleeeding  into  the  duodenum  or  stomach. 

Extension  of  the  disease  into  adjacent  parts  is  frequent.  The  neighboring 
lymphatic  glands  may  become  cancerous ;  nodules  may  be  found  in  the  liver 
or  spleen.  The  peritoneum  may  become  affected,  and  adhesions  are  frequent 
between  the  diseased  pancreas  and  the  stomach,  colon,  liver,  spleen,  gall-blad- 
der, and  small  intestine.  Those  portions  of  the  pancreas  not  cancerous  may 
present  no  abnormal  appearances,  or  the  entire  gland  may  be  replaced  by  can- 
cerous tissue.  The  frequent  limitation  of  the  disease  to  the  head  of  the  pan- 
creas often  leads  to  obstruction  or  obliteration  of  the  central  end  of  Wirsung's 
duct  or  to  compression  of  the  common  bile-duct.  In  the  latter  case  the  gall- 
bladder may  be  found  dilated   by  a  colorless  fluid. 

Symptomatolog-y. — There  may  be  no  suggestive  symptoms,  and  cancer  be 
found  after  death,  perhaps  sudden,  from  other  causes.  As  a  rule,  symptoms  of 
digestive  disturbances  without  apparent  cause  precede  the  more  characteristic 
signs.  A  loss  of  appetite,  perhaps  an  aversion  to  meat,  a  sense  of  epigastric 
fulness,  belching,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  frequent.  On  the  other  hand, 
polyphagia,  polydipsia,  and  polyuria  may  be  present.  The  vomitus  jnay  con- 
tain blood,  especially  in  the  later  stages,  from  ulceration  of  the  surface  of  the 
tumor.  The  stools  may  become  loose  or  irregular  ;  they  may  also  contain 
blood  from  ulceration,  although  more  constantly  quantities  of  undigested 
muscular  fibre  may  be  found  when  meat  is  eaten  and  there  is  no  diar- 
rhoea :    they  are    rarely  fatty.     Pain  is  likely  to  be  complained  of,  and  is, 
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at  times,  spasmodic,  and  may  be  extreme.  It  is  present  either  in  tlie  epigas- 
trium or  in  the  hypochondria,  especially  in  the  left,  and  may  extend  into  the  back 
or  around  the  waist,  thus  suggesting  a  lumbar  neuralgia.  There  may  be  epigas- 
tric tenderness  as  well  as  pain.  The  patient  is  likely  to  become  weak  and  ema- 
ciated, although  the  lo-ss  of  flesh  and  cachexia  may  be  inconsiderable. 

A  tumor  is  apparent  in  one-half  of  the  cases,  and  may  first  attract  atten- 
tion after  the  removal  of  ascitic  fluid.  The  tumor  is  deep-seated  and  fixed  at 
first ;  as  it  enlarges  it  may  be  somewhat  movable,  especially  in  a  vertical 
direction. 

The  tumor  is  more  or  less  rounded,  slightly  lobulated  or  irregular  in  shape, 
usuallv  dense,  and  is  likely  to  transmit  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta,  and  may 
cause  a  souffle  to  be  heard,  but  is  without  expansile  pulsation. 

The  tumor  is  the  frequent  cause  of  jaundice  and  ascites,  which  are,  when 
present,  usually  among  the  later  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  although 
the  former  may  be  of  early  occurrence.  The  jaundice  is  the  result  of  pressure 
upon  the  common  bile-duct,  and,  according  to  Segre,  occurs  in  30  per  cent,  of 
the  cases.  The  jaundice  may  be  preceded  by  chills,  and  usually  persists  till 
death.  It  may  be  associated  with  a  tumor  from  a  distended  gall-bladder. 
The  ascites  is  due  to  the  compression  or  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein,  and 
mav  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  anasarca  and  albuminuria.  The  tumor 
of  the  pancreas  may  be  large  enough  to  obstruct  the  duodenum,  in  which  case 
persistent  vomiting  and  pain  have  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  intestinal  obstruction, 
while  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  a  more  frequent  result. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  stools  characteristic  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas, 
although  the  presence  of  undigested  muscle-fibre  is  suggestive  of  a  perverted 
outflow  of  pancreatic  secretion.  The  urine  is  apt  to  be  albuminous  toward  the 
close  of  life,  but  rarely  contains  sugar,  although  both  glucose  and  maltose 
have  been  found.  When  the  pancreatic  secretion  does  not  enter  the  bowel, 
the  indican  is  diminished,  andsalol  is  not  decomposed.  Hence  the  urine  is  not 
discolored  when  this  agent  is  used  to  test  the  function  of  the  pancreas. 

Course  and  Duration. — The  course  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  is  usually 
rapid,  and  the  disease  may  prove  fatal  within  a  few  months  or  even  weeks,  or 
it  may  extend  over  a  year  or  more.  Death  usually  results  from  progressive 
emaciation  and  debility,  but  may  occur  suddenly  from  intraperitoneal  haem- 
orrhage or  pulmonary  emlxjlism. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  tumor 
and  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  stools  and  urine  of  absent  pancreatic  secre- 
tion. When  small  the  tumor  mav  be  found  to  lie  behind  the  stomach  and 
transverse  colon.  Inflation  of  these  organs  will  then  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine its  seat.  When  large,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  cancer  of  the  pylorus, 
duodenum,  transverse  colon  or  liver. 

Cancer  of  the  pylorus  is  likely  to  be  more  freely  movable,  associated  with 
a  dilated  stomach,  a  permanent  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  while  bilious 
vomiting  is  unlikely  to  occur. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  exclude  cancer  of  the  duodenum,  which  is  capable 
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of  producing  the  same  .symptoms.     It  is  probable,  however,  that   most  cases 
of  duodenal  cancer  have  extended  to  the  duodenum  from  the  pancreas. 

Cancer  of  the  transverse  colon  is  more  freely  movable,  is  associated  with 
symptoms  of  chronic  intestinal  obstruction,  and  its  relation  to  the  bowel  may 
be  determined  by  rectal  inflation.  Abundant  indican  in  the  urine  favors 
the  diagnosis  of  intestinal  cancer  and  is  opposed  to  that  of  cancer  of  the 
pancreas. 

The  arrest  of  pancreatic  secretion  may  be  due  to  causes  other  than  cancer 
of  the  pancreas.  The  most  conclusive  evidences  of  this  arrest  are  abundant 
undigested  muscular  fibre  in  constipated  stools  after  a  meat  diet,  and  the 
absence  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  urine  when  a  drachm  of  salol  is  taken  in 
divided  doses  during  the  day. 

Prognosis. — Cancer  of  the  pancreas  is  inevitably  fatal.  Death  may  take 
place  within  three  months  after  the  occurrence  of  symptoms.  Jaundice  and 
ascites  are  the  symptoms  which  are  of  especial  prognostic  importance.  Death 
may  follow  the  former  in  four  weeks,  and  the  latter  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks. 
-  The  treatment  is  symptomatic. 
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in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  342 
in  laryngismus  stridulus,  475 
in  valvular  disease,  321 
Ammoniac  in  chronic  bronchitis,  493 
Ammonium  acetate  in  fibrinous  pleurisv, 
525 
carbonate  in  primary  lobar  pneumonia, 

556 
chloride  in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis, 
485  % 

in  chronic  bronchitis,  493 
Amoeba  coli,  827,  865 

in  etiology  of  dysentery,  26,  827 
Amceboid  movement,  absence  of,  in  leuco- 
cytes in  leukaemia,  219 
Amorphous  toxins,  49 
Amphistoma  hominis,  885 
Amyl  nitrite  in  angina  pectoris,  386 
in  asthma,  590 
in  chronic  endocarditis,  350 
in  laryngismus  stridulus,  475 
in  valvular  disease,  321 
Amyloid  degeneration  of  intestines,  856 
in  goitre,  240 
in  gout,  142 
Amyloid  liver.     See  Liver,  amyloid. 
Anadenia,  744 

Anaemia,  general  considerations  on,  195 
progressive  pernicious.    See  Progressive 
pernicious  ancpmia. 
Anaemia  in  anchylostomiasis,  883 
in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  641 
in  acute  productive  nephritis,  646 
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Anaemia  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  776 
in  dilatation  of  tlie  stomach,  785 
in  valvular  disease,  305 
Anaemic  nmrmurs,  diagnosis  of,  from  or- 
ganic murmurs,  311 
"Anaemic    sclerosis "    in    progressive    per- 
nicious ansemia,  206 
Anaemias,  secondary,  208 
blood  in,  208 
classification  of,  209 
from  haemorrhage,  209 
from  inanition,  210 
toxic,  210 
treatment  of,  210 
Anaesthesia  of  the  mouth,  692 
of  the  pharynx,  716 
of  the  tongue.  692 
Anasarca.     See  (Edema. 
Anchovy-sauce  appearance  in  hepatic  ab- 
scess-fluid, 934 
Anchylostomum  duodenale,  88J 
Aneurism,  definition  of,  410 
etiology  of,  410 
morbid  anatomy  of,  411 
varieties  of,  411 
Aneurism  of  abdominal  aorta,  427 
diagnosis  of,  428 
prognosis  of,  428 
sites  of  rupture,  428 
symptomatology  of,  427 
Aneurism  of  heart-valves,  362 
Aneurism  of  the  heart-wall,  360 
diagnosis  of,  362 
morbid  anatomy  of,  361 
prognosis  of,  362 
symptomatology  of,  362 
Aneurism  in  malignant  endocarditis,  274 
of  coeliac  axis,  428 
of  coronary  arteries,  427 
of  hepatic  artery,  428 
of  mesenteric  arteries,  429. 
of  pulmonary  artery,  425 

prognosis    and   treatment   of, 
426 
of  renal  arteries,  429 
of  splenic  artery,  428 
Aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  412 
diagnosis  of,  421 
diagnosis  of  site  of,  422 
physical  signs  of,  416 
prognosis  of,  423 
sites  of  rupture  of,  420 
symptomatology  of,  413 
terminations  of,  420 
treatment  of,  423 
Aneurism  of  thoracic   aorta,  diagnosis  of, 
from  mediastinal  tumor,  444 

from  acute  mediastinitis,  437 
from      pulsating       empyema, 

422,  524 
from  solid  tumors,  421 
Aneurismal  goitre,  239 
Angina  ludovici,  696 
Angina  pectoris,  381 

definition  of,  381 
diagnosis  of,  385 


Angina  pectoris,  etiology  of,  381 
pathology  of,  381 
physiology  of,  383 
prognosis  of,  385 
symptomatology  of,  383 
synonyms  of,  381 
treatment  of,  385 
pseudo-  or  neurotic  form,  382 
diagnosis  of,  385 
vaso-motor  form,  384 
Angio-sclerosis,  405 
Animals,  goitre  in,  240 
Ankle-clonus  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  130 
Anorexia  in  acute  infectious  jaundice,  971 
in  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver,  944 
in  chronic   productive   nephritis  with 

exudation,  649 
in  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  997 
in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  203 
in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  772 
Anorexia,  nervous,  757 
Anthrax,    }>erfect    evidence    of    causative 

micro-organism  of,  23 
Antimony   in    acute    catarrhal   bronchitis, 

484 
Antiperistalsis  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach, 

785 
Antiperistaltic  unrest,  759 
Antipyrine  in  saccharine  diabetes,  120 
in  gout,  146 

in  fibrinous  jjleurisy,  526 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  525 
in  polyuria,  125 

in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  170 
Antitoxic  properties  of  blood-plasma,  186 
Antitoxins,  nature  of,  61 
Aorta,  rupture  of,  429 

stenosis  of,  429 
Aortic  insutficiency,  290 


congenital 


291 


effect  of,  on  heart-wall  and  cham- 
bers, 291 
murmurs  in,  293 
physical  signs  of,  291 
relative,  in  aneurism  and  dilatation 

of  aorta,  291 
venous  pulse  in,  292 
Aortic  stenosis,  294 

bradycardia  in,  376 
congenital,  294,  398 
eifect  of,  on  heart-wall  and  cham- 
bers, 294 
murmur  in,  295 
physical  signs  of,  295 
valve  lesions,  sex  in  the  etiology  of,  280 
Aortitis,  acute,  402 

diagnosis  of,  402 
etiology  of,  402 
morbid  anatomy  of,  402 
prognosis  of.  403 
syni^ptomatology  of,  402 
treatment  of,  403 
Aphasia   in   chronic   productive   nephritis 

without  exudation,  653 
Aphonia  in  adductor  paralysis,  478 
in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  415 
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Aphonia  in  sypliilitic  larvnjiitis,  473 

in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  470 

in  bilateral  recurrent  nerve-paralysis, 
477 

in  pericarditis,  251 

in  pnoumothorax,  534 
Aphtlue.     See  iStdniatitis,  ajihtlinus. 
Apnoea  in  laryngismus  stridulus,  474 
Aponiorpliine  in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis, 
485 

in  chronic  bronchitis,  493 
Apoplectiform  attacks  in   saccharine   dia- 
betes, 112 
Appendicitis,  819 

course  of,  821 

definition  of,  819 

diagnosis  of.  822 

etiology  of,  819 

pathology  of,  820 

physical  signs  of,  821 

prognosis  of,  822 

recurrence  in,  823 

surgical  interference  in,  823 

symptomatology  of,  821 

treatment  of,  823 
Appendicitis,  diagnosis  of,  from  intestinal 
obstruction,  822 
from  perinephritic  abscess,  822 
from  typhlitis,  822 
Aristol  in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  472 
Arrhythmia,  377 

definition  of,  377 

diagnosis  of,  381 

etiology  of,  377 

prognosis  of,  381 

symptomatology  of,  378 

synonyms  of,  377 

treatment  of,  381 

varieties  of,  378 
Arrhythmia  in  acute  myocarditis,  345 

in  chronic  myocarditis,  348 
Arsenic  in  Addison's  disease,  238 

in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  207 

in  secondary  anaemia,  211 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  133 

in  autumnal  catarrh,  455 

in  saccharine  diabetes,  120  « 

in  chronic  diarrhoea  in  children,  817 

in  nervous  dyspepsia,  753 

in  chronic  enteritis,  807 

in  gastralgia,  755 

in  chronic  gastritis,  750 

in  gout,  147 

in  Hodgkin's  disease,  232 

in  leukaemia,  225 

in  leukoplasia  oris,  687 

in  myxcedema,  245 

in  polyuria,  125 

in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  769 

in  valvular  disease,  317 
Arterio-sclerosis,  403 

changes  in,  associated,  406 

definition  of,  403 

diagnosis  of,  409 

etiology  of,  403 

morbid  anatomy  of,  404 


Arterio-sclerosis,  order  of  involvement  of 
vessels,  405 

prognosis  of,  409 

symjitomatology  of,  406 

in  cardio-vascular  type,  406 
in  cerebral  type,  408 
in  vaso-renal  type,  408 

synonyms  of,  403 

treatment  of,  409 
Arterio-venous  aneurism,  411 
Arthritic  diathesis,  definition  of,  72 

recognition  of  retardation  of  pro- 
cesses of  nutrition  in,  72 

diseases,  list  of,  72 

haemoptysis,  592 
Arthrospores,  6 
Artificial  feeding  in  rickets,  82 

respiration    in    laryngismus   stridulus, 
475 
Asafoetida  in  mucous  colitis,  819 

in  tachycardia,  374 
Ascaris  lunibricoides,  877 

maritima,  880 

mystax,  880 
Ascites,  892 

diagnosis  of,  895 

etiology  of,  892 

morbid  anatomy  of,  892 

prognosis  of,  896 

symptomatology  of,  894 

treatment  of,  897 
Ascites,  diagnosis  of,  from  parovarian  cyst, 
895 
from  tuberculous  peritonitis,  896 
from  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  896 
Ascites,  cancerous,  917 
Ascites  in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  416 

in  fibrous  hepatitis,  939 

in  suppurative  hepatitis,  934 

in  Hodgkin's  disease,  231 

in  leukaemia,  216 

in  cancer  of  the  liver,  949 

in  passive  congestion  of  liver,  925 

in  echinococcus  of  the  liver,  952 

in  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  998 

in  chronic  pancreatitis,  988 

in  chronic  peritonitis,  911 

in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  914 

in  valvular  disease,  306 
Ascitic  fluid,  characters  of,  893 
adipose,  894 
chylous,  894 

estimation  of  albumin  in,  893 
Ascococci,  2 

Aspiration,  method  of  performing,  529 
Aspiration  in  haemothorax,  539 

in  suppurative  hepatitis,  935 

in  hydrothorax,  538 

in  echinococcus  of  the  liver,  953 

in  pleurisy  with  effusion,  527 

in  pneumothorax,  537 
Asthenia  in  Addison's  disease,  236 
Asthma,  588 

definition  of,  588 

etiology  of,  588 

morbid  anatomy  of,  589 
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Asthma,  symptomatology  of,  589 

treatment  of,  590 
Asthma,  cardiac,  302 
Asthma,  rheumatic,  180 
Asthmatic  attacks  in  aneurism  of  thoracic 
aorta,  415 
in  arterio-sclerosis,  408 
in  vesicular  emphysema,  596 
Atelectasis  in  broncho-pneumonia,  562 
Atheroma.     See  Arterin-i^clerosis. 
Atony  of  the  stomach,  758 
Atrophy  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  130 

of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  793 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  177 
of  the  tongue,  692 
Atropine  in  angina  jjectoris,  386 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  390 
in  ptyalism,  696 
in  tachycardia,  374 
in  valvular  disease,  321 
Auto-infection,  38 
Autumnal  catarrh,  452 

definition  of,  452 
etiology  of,  452 
prognosis  of,  454 
symptomatology  of,  454 
synonyms  of,  452 
treatment  of,  454 
Avenoliths,  844 

BACCELLI'S  sign  in  purulent  pleurisy, 
520 
Bacillus  in  sputum  in  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs,  571 
in  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  of 

the  lungs,  575 
in  acute  tuberculous  phthisis,  580 
of  tuberculosis  in  urine,  629 
Bacteria,  biology  of,  general,  1 
activities  of,  useful,  8 
denitrifying,  8 
fermentative,  8 
nitrifying,  8 
thiogenic,  8 
aerogenic,  10 
agencies  injurious  to,  13 

atmospheric  pressure,  15 
bacterial  antagonists,  13 
bacterial  products,  13 
cold,  15 
dryness,  13 
electricity,  15 
heat,  dry  and  moist,  15 
improper  food,  13 
living  cells,  14 
sunlight,  14 
vibration,  15 
attenuation  of  virulence  of,  17 
agents  producing,  17 
cell-membrane  of,  2 
chemical  composition  of,  2 
chemotaxis  in,  15 
chromogenic,  10 
classification  of,  2 
of  bacilli,  3 

Clostridium,  4 


Bacteria,   classification   of   bacilli :    lepto- 
thrix,  4 
strepto-bacilli,  4 
of  cocci,  2 

ascococci,  2 
diplococci,  2 
merismopedia,  2 
sarcinse,  2 
streptococci,  2 
torulse,  2 
of  spirilla,  4 

spirochsete,  4 
vibrios,  4 
of  zoogloea,  6 
principles  of,  6 
differentiation  of,  18 

essential  points  to  observe  in,  19 
distribution  of,  11 
in  the  air,  11 
in  the  animal  body,  12 
in  the  ground,  11 
in  water,  12 
enzyme-producing,  9 
exaltation  of  virulence  of,  17 
flagelloe  of,  5 
food  of,  7 

involution  forms  of,  4 
modification  of  characters  of,  15 

of  agents  producing,  16 
motility  of,  5  . 
nucleus  of,  2 

reaction  of  media  for  growth,  7 
relations  to  oxygen,  8 
photogenic,  10 
products  of,  toxic,  46 

chemical  composition  of,  49 

in  the  etiology  of  infection,  55 

injection  of,  55 

of  bacterio-protein,  50 

of  diphtheria  bacillus,  52 

of  ptomaines,  48 

of  toxalbumins,  48 

of  tuberculin,  53 

inoculation  of  cholera  bacillus 

cultures,  53 
inoculation  of  diphtheria  ba- 
cillus ptomaines,  52 
inoculaticm  of  tetanus  bacillus 

ptomaines,  51 
inoculation  of  tuberculin,  53 
putrefactive,  9 

spontaneous  variations  of,  18 
spores  of,  5 

arthrospores,  6 
temperature  limits  for  growth,  7 
Bacteria  in  fat-necrosis,  985 

in  hsemorrhagic  pancreatitis,  980 
Bacterio-protein,  50 
Balantidium  coli,  866 
Barrel-shaped  chest  in  vesicular  emphysema, 

595 
Basedow's  disease,   ^ee  Exophthalmic  goitre. 
Basophiles  in  leukfemia,  218 
Basophilic  granules  in  blood,  193 
Baths,  cold,  in  cholera  infantum,  811 
in  pericarditis,  259 
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Batlv*;,  cold,  in  acute  catarrhal  pharyngitis, 
699 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  550 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  171 
hot,  in  larviiiiismus  stridulus,  475 

in    acute   catarrhal    laryngitis    in 

children,  4iU 
in  renal  calculi,  667 
in  chronic  articular   rheumatism, 
174 
hot-air,  in  acute  congestion  of  the  kid- 
neys, 636 

in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  526 
warm,  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  133 
in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  484 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  119 
in  jaundice,  971 
in  myxedema,  245 
in  obesity,  97 

in  abarticular  rheumatism,  181 
vapor,  in  sero-tibrinous  pleurisy,  526 
Bednar's  aphthie,  082 
Belladonna  in  constii)ati(»n,  803 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  120 
in  night-sweats,  578 
in  valvular  disease,  319 
Bell-tympany  in  pneumothorax,  535 
Benzoic  acid  in  acute  articular  rheumatism, 

170 
Benzo-naphthol  in  fatty  infiltration  of  the 

liver,  945 
Bichloride  of  mercury.     See  Mercury. 
Bile-acids    in     urine,    Pettenkoffer-Strass- 

burger  test  for,  968 
Bile-pigment  in  urine,  968 

tests  for,  Briicke's,  968 
Gmelin's,  968 
Marechal-Rosin,  968 
Biliary  lithiasis,  99 

diagnosis  of,  101 
etiology  of,  99 
pathology  of,  99 
symptomatology  of,  100 
treatment  of,  102 
Biliary  tract,  tumors  of,  963 
Bilious  typhoid.     See  Jaundice,  acute  infec- 
tions. 
Bismuth  in  Addison's  disease,  238 
in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  780 
in  cholera  infantum,  811 
in  chronic  diarrhoea  in  children,  816 
in  dysentery,  834 
in  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  799 
in  chronic  enteritis,  806 
in  acute  entero-colitis  of  children,  813 
in  gastralgia,  755 
in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  768 
in  acute  gastritis,  739 
in  chronic  gastritis,  750 
in  rickets,  84 
Biuret  test  for  peptone  and  hemi-alburaose 

in  urine,  622 
Blindness  in  chronic  productive  nephritis 
without  exudation,  653 
in  puerperal  eelami)sia,  657 
Blisters  in  acute  simple  endocarditis,  270 


Blisters  in  pericarditis,  257 
in  ]>hlebitis,  432 
in  fibrinous  pleurisy,  525 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  526 
in  ])rimary  lobar  ])neumonia,  556 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  170 
in  subacute  articular  rheumatism,  173 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  178 
Blitz-Hedin  haematokrit,  190 
Blood,  182 

constituents  of,  182 

dried  and  stained  specimens,  study,  191 
basophilic  granules  of,  193 
eosinophilic  granules  of,  194 
neutrophilic  granules  of,  193 
enumeration  of  corpuscles  of,  188 
estimation  of  coloring  matter,  191 
examination  of,  187 

alkalescence  of,  195 
specific  gravity  of,  194 
total  amount  of,  195 
fresh  specimen,  187 
dried  and  stained  specimens,  191 
origin  of  the  corpuscles  of,  183 
plaques  of,  182 

number  of,  191 
plasma  of,  186 

antitoxic  properties  of,  186 
germicidal  properties  of,  186 
globulicidal  properties  of,  186 
hyperisotonia  of,  186 
isotonia  of,  186 
red  corpuscles  of,  182 
number  of,  188 
enumeration  of,  189 
staining  of  the,  191 
white  corpuscles  of,  182,  193 
enumeration  of,  189 
eosinophiles,  194 
lymphocytes,  193 
mononuclear,  193 
number  of,  188 

with  polymorphous  nuclei,  194 
transition  forms  of,  194 
Blood,  examination  of,  in  anchylostomiasis, 
883 
in  chlorosis,  199 
in  Hodgkin's  disease,  230 
in  leukiemia,  216 

in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia, 
203 
Blood-letting.     See  Venesection. 
Blood-serum,  injection  of,  to  confer  immu- 
nity, 58 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia, 
556 
therapy,  68 
Blood  tube-casts  in  urine,  626 
Blue  disease.     See  Heart,  congenital  affec- 
tions of. 
"Blue-gummed"  negro,  237 
Blushine,  unilateral,  in  exophthalmic  goitre, 

389 
Boils  in  gout,  138 
Bones  in  leukaemia,  221 

in  rickets,  fracture  of,  81 
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Boric  acid  in  chronic  pharyngitis,  702 
in  catarrhal  stomatitis,  672 
in  tlirush,  G75 
Bothriocei^halus  latus.     See  Cestodes. 
Bottger's  bismutli  test  for  sugar  in  urine,  617 
Bradycardia  (or  Brachycardia),  375 
diagnosis  of,  377 
etiology  of,  375 
prognosis  of,  377 
symptomatology  of,  376 
treatment  of,  377 
Bradycardia  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  356 
in  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the 

myocardium,  353 
in  chronic  myocarditis,  349 
in  valvular  disease,  303 
Brain  changes  in  saccharine  diabetes,  108 
Brain,  chronic  rheumatism  of,  179 
Brandy.     See  Alcohol. 
Breath,  foetid,  in  foetid  bronchitis,  490 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  112 
in  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  588 
'  in  glossitis,  688 
in  catarrhal  stomatitis,  671 
in  membranous  stomatitis,  681 
in  ulcerous  stomatitis,  679 
Breathing  in  broncho-pneunionia,  564' 

in  primary  lobar  ]meumonia,  549 
Bright's  disease.    See  Kidneys  and  Nephritis. 
Bromides  in  broncho-pneumonia,  566 
in  bulimia,  756 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  121 
in  nervous  dyspepsia,  753 
in  cedematous  laryngitis,  463 
in  prinuiry  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
in  rickets,  84 
in  tachycardia,  374 
in  valvular  disease,  317 
Bromidrosis  in  obesity,  95 
Bromine  in  gangrenous  stomatitis,  685 
Bronchial  casts,  499 
Bronchiectasis,  494 
congenital,  495 
course  of,  497 
cylindrical,  495 
definition  of,  494 
diagnosis  of,  497 
etiology  of,  494 
morbid  anatomy  of,  495 
saccular,  495 
physical  signs  of,  496 
symptomatology  of,  496 
treatment  of,  497 
Bronchiectasis,  diagnosis  of,  from  purulent 
pleurisy,  497 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  497 
Bronchitis,  capillary.    See  Broncho-pneumo- 
nia. 
Bronchitis,  capillary,  misuse  of  term,  479 
Bronchitis,  catarrhal,  479 
acute  catarrhal,  480 

definition  of,  479 
diagnosis  of,  483 
etiology  of,  480 
morbid  anatomy  of,  481 


Bronchitis,  acute  catarrhal,  physical  signs 
of,  482 
prognosis  of,  483 
prophylaxis  of,  486 
sputum  in,  482 
symptomatology  of,  481 
treatment  of,  483 
in  children,  485 
Bronchitis,  chronic  catarrhal,  486 
complications  of,  490 
course  of,  490 
diagnosis  of.  491 
etiology  of,  486 
morbid  anatomy  of,  487 
physical  signs  of,  488 
prognosis  of,  491 
sputum  in,  488 
symptomatology  of,  487 
treatment  of,  492 
varieties  of,  489 
Bronchitis,  chronic,  diagnosis  of,  from  gan- 
grene of  the  lung,  491 
Bronchitis,  fibrinous,  498 
diagnosis  of,  501 
duration  of,  500 
etiology  of,  498 
morbid  anatomy  of,  499 
jjhysical  signs  of,  500 
prognosis  of,  501 
symptomatology  of,  499 
synonyms  of,  498 
treatment  of,  501 
Bronchitis,    fibrinous,    diagnosis    of,    from 

diphtheria,  501 
Bronchitis,  fibrinous,  chronic  form  of,  500 
Bronchitis,  fa'tid,  489 

sputum  in,  490 
Bronchocele.     See  Goiire. 
Broncho-pneumonia,  561 
in  adults,  565 
cerebral  cases  of,  564 
definition  of,  561 
duration  of,  564 
etiology  of,  561 
morbid  anatomy  of,  562 
persistent  cases  of,  565 
resolution  in,  564 
symptomatology  of,  563 
synonyms  of,  561 
treatment  of,  566 
Bronchorrhroa,  489 

Bronzed  skin  in  disease  of  the  pancreas,  977 
Briicke's  test  for  bile-pigment  in  urine,  968 
Bruit  in  aneurism  of  abdominal  aorta,  428 

in  aneurism  of  splenic  artery,  428 
"  Bruit  de  diable  "  in  chlorosis,  199 
"  Bruit  de  galop"  in  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  357 ' 
in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  339 
Bulimia,  756 
Buttonhole  mitral,  287 
Butyric  acid,  test  for,  in  gastric  contents.  736 

CACHEXIA  in  cancer  of  the  intestines, 
837 
in  cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  727 
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Cachexia  strumipriva.  244 
Carteine  in  acuti-  catarrhal  bronoliitis,  485 
in  acute  productive  nephritis,  t.i47 
in  chronic  productive  nephritis  without 

exudation,  lioti 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
in  valvular  disease,  oll> 
Caleilication  in  goitre,  240 
Calcium  salts  in  aneurism,  425 

in  rickets.  84 
Calculi,   biliary.      See  Biliari/  calculi  and 
Cho/enfhiai<i^. 
pancreatic.    See  Pancreatic  calculi. 
renal.     See  Eeiial  calculi. 
Calomel  in  ascaris  lumbricoides,  879 
in  ascites,  897 

in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  485 
in  brojicho-pneunionia,  565 
in  cestodes,  87(5 
in  dj'sentery,  834 
in  acute  gastritis,  739 
in  gout,  145 

in  fibrous  hepatitis,  942 
in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  468 
in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  644 
in  chronic   productive   nephritis  with 

exudation,  651 
in  oxyuris  vermicularis,  881 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  526 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  168 
in  typhlitis,  825 
Camphor  in  mucous  colitis,  819 

in  tachycardia,  374 
Cancer  of  the  heart,  intestines,  liver,  lungs, 
pancreas,   and    stomach.     See    under 
names  of  these  organs. 
Cancrum  oris.     See  Sfomatitis.  gangrenous. 
Cannabis  indica  in  mucous  colitis,  819 
Canter  rhythm  in  dilatation  of  the  heart, 

339 
Capillary   bronchitis.      See   Broncho-pneu- 
monia. 
Capillary  pulse  in  aortic  insufficiency,  292 
Capsicum  in  enteralgia,  860 
Caput  Medusae  in  fibrous  hepatitis,  938 
Carbolic  acid  in  bronchiectasis,  497 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  121 
in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  789 
in  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  588 
in  aphthous  stomatitis,  677 
in  gangrenous  stomatitis,  685 
Carbuncles  in  saccharine  diabetes.  111 
Cardia,  spasm  of,  760 
Cardiac  asthma  in  valvular  disease,  302 
oedema,  diagnosis  of,  from  renal  oedema, 

311 
rheumatism,  acute,  159 
thrombosis,  326 
Cardialgia,  744 

Cascara  sagrada  in  constipation,  863 
Castor  oil  in  typhlitis,  825 
Catarrhe  sec,  490 

Cathartics  in  acute  productive  nephritis,  647 
in  chronic  productive   nephritis  with 
exudation,  650 


Cavity,  pulnKuiary,  diagnosis  of,  from  pneu- 
mothorax, 536 
Cephalalgia.     See  Headache. 
Cerconionas  intestinalis,  866 
Cerebral  rheumatism,  acute,  159 
Cerebral  symptoms  in  acute  exudative  ne- 
'phritis,  641 
in    chronic    productive    nephritis 
without  exudation,  653 
Cerium  oxalate  in  acute  exudative  nephri- 
tis, 644 
in    chronic    productive    nephritis 
with  exudation,  651 
Cestodes,  868 

diagnosis  of,  874 
etiology  of,  872 

form  of,  bothriocephalus  cordatus,  872 
bothriocephalus  cristatus,  872 
bothriocephalus  latus,  871 
ta?nia  Algeriana,  871 
taenia  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

871 
taenia  elliptica,  871 
taenia  flavo-punctata,  871 
taenia  Madagascarieusis,  871 
taenia  nana,  871 
taenia  negre,  871 
taenia  solium,  870 

cysticercus  cellulosae,  870 
taenia  tenelal,  871 
morbid  anatomy  of,  872 
prognosis  of,  875 
seat  of,  872 

stages  of  development,  868 
symptomatology  of,  873 
treatment  of,  875 
Charcot's  fever.     See  Cholelithiasis. 

crystals  in  blood  in  leukaemia,  219,  221 
Charcot-Levden  crystals  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis, 488 
in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  500 
Cheken  in  chronic  bronchitis,  494 
Chemical  composition  of  bacterial  products, 

49 
Chemical  tests  in  examination   of 
contents,  734-737 
test  for  acetic  acid,  736 
for  butvric  acid,  736 
for  HCl,  735 
for  lactic  acid,  736 
for  pepsin  and  pepsinogen,  736 
for  rennet  and  rennet  zymogen,  736 
Cbemotaxis  in  bacteria,  15 

in  blood,  211 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  in  cholera  infan- 
tum, 811 
in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  338 
in  fattv  degeneration  of  the  heart, 

357  ' 
in  valvular  disease,  302 
Chills  in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  416 
in  acute  aortitis,  402 
in  appendicitis,  821 
in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  481 
in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  499 
in  suppurative  cholangitis,  956 
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Chills  in  cholelithiasis,  959 
in  dysentery,  829 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  274 
in  suppurative  hepatitis,  933 
in  acute  infectious  jaundice,  971 
in  suppurative  nephritis,  658,  659 
in  gangrenous  pancreatitis,  982 
in  suppurative  pancreatitis,  984 
in  pericarditis,  250 
in  acute  perihepatitis,  927 
in  perinephritis,  662 
in  acute  peritonitis,  903 
in  acute  catarrhal  pharyngitis,  699 
in  acute  tuberculous  phthisis,  579 
in  acute  sero-tibrinous  pleurisy,  506 
in  purulent  pleurisy,  519 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  547 
in  productive  lobar  pneumonia,  560 
in  pyelitis,  664 

in  acute  lacunar  tonsillitis,  708 
in  phlegmonous  tonsillitis,  710 
Chloral  in  puerperal  eclampsia,  657 
in  gout,  146 

in  laryngismus  stridulus,  475 
in  biliary  litliiasis,  102 
in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  644 
in  acute  productive  nephritis,  647 
in  chronic  productive   nephritis   with 

exudation,  650 
in  chronic  productive  nephritis  with- 
out exudation,  656 
in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  590 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 

in  rickets,  84 
Chlorides  in  echinococcus-cyst  fluid,  951 

in  urine,  603,  608 
Chlorodyne  in  cholera  nostras,  802 

in  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  799 

in  valvular  disease,  324 
Chloroform  in  renal  calculi,  667 

in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  779 

in  cholelithiasis,  963 

in  puerperal  eclampsia,  657 

in  enteralgia,  860 

in  gastralgia,  756 

in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  768 

in  chronic  gastritis,  750 

in  gout,  146 

in  laryngismus  stridulus,  475 

in  biliary  lithiasis,  102 

in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis   in  chil- 
dren, 461 

in  pneumothorax,  536 
Chloroform-water  in  fibrous  hepatitis,  942 
Chlorosis,  196 

blood-examination  in,  199 

definition  of,  196 

diagnosis  of,  200 

etiology  of,  196 

morbid  anatomy  of,  197 

murmurs  in,  198 

prognosis  of,  200 

symptomatology  of,  197 

treatment  of,  200 
Chlorosis,  diagnosis  of,  from  progressive  per- 
nicous  aufemia,  207 

64 


Cholsemia  in  cancer  of  the  gall-ducts,  964 
Cholangitis,  954 

diagnosis  of,  956 

etiology  of,  954 

morbid  anatomy  of,  954 

prognosis  of,  956 

symptomatology  of,  955 

treatment  of,  957 
Cholecystitis.     See  Cholangitis. 
Cholelithiasis,  957 

diagnosis  of,  961 

etiology  of,  957 

morbid  anatomy  of,  958 


paroxysm  in. 


959 


prognosis  of,  962 
symptomatology  of,  959 
treatment  of,  962 
Cholelithiasis,  diagnosis  of,  from  suppura- 
tive hepatitis,  935 
Cholera,  imperfect   evidence  of  causative 

micro-organism  of,  24 
Cholera  bacillus  in  water,  36 

inoculation  of  cultures  of,  53 
Cholera  infantum,  810 

diagnosis  of,  810 

etiology  of,  810 

pathology  of,  810 

prognosis  of,  811 

symptomatology  of,  810 

treatment  of,  811 
Cholera  nostras,  800 

definition  of,  800 

diagnosis  of,  801 

etiology  of,  800 

pathology  of,  800 

prognosis  of,  801 

symptomatology  of,  800 

synonyms  of,  800 

treatment  of,  801 
Chondritis  in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  470 
Chorea,  relation  of,  to  rheumatism,  179 
Chromic  acid  in  epistaxis,  457 

in  chronic  pharyngitis,  702 
Chronic  diarrhoea.     See  Enteritis,  chronic. 
Chyluria,  624 
Cinchona  in  tatty  infiltration  of  the  liver, 

945 
Cirrhosis  of  the  liver.    See  Hepatitis,  fibrous. 

of  the  stomach,  792 
Climate  in  etiology  of  asthma,  589 

of  acutecatarrhal  bronchitis,  481 

of  chronic  bronchitis,  486 

of  dysentery,  826 

of  gout,  136 

of  gravel,  104 

of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  150 

of  rickets,  76 
Climate,  change  of,  in  asthma,  590 

in  chronic  bronchitis,  492 

in  acute  productive  nephritis,  646 

in    chronic    productive    nephritis 
with  exudation,  651 

in    chronic    productive    nephritis 
without  exudation,  656 

in  acute  tuberculous  phthisis,  581 

in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  527 
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Climate,  change  of,  in  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis ol'  tlio  lungs,  572 
in  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  ol" 
the  lungs,  577 
Clostridium,  4 
Cocaine  in  bulimia,  75(5 

in  acute  nasal  catarrh,  448 
in  epistaxis,  457 
in  tubercular  laryngitis,  472 
Cocci,  2 

Codeine  in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  484 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  120 
in  polyuria,  125 
Cod-liver  oil  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  133 

in    chronic  diarrhoea  in  children, 

817 
in  chronic  enteritis,  807 
in  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  ton- 
sils, 714 
in  laryngismus  stridulus,  475 
-    in  mucous  colitis,  819 

in  chronic  articular  rheumatism, 

174 
in  rickets,  83 
in  valvular  disease,  317 
Cceliac  axis,  aneurism  of,  428 
Coeliac  neuralgia  in  disease  of  the  pancreas, 

977 
Coffee  in  etiology  of  arrhythmia,  378 

in  etiology  of  palpitation,  368 
"Coffee-ground"  vomit   in  cancer  of  the 

stomach,  774 
Colchicum  in  gout,  145 
Cold  in  retropharyngeal  abscess,  706 
in  angina  ludovici,  697 
in  appendicitis,  823 
in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  780 
in  cholera  nostras,  802 
in  dysentery,  835 
in  acute  simple  endocarditis,  271 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  278 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  391 
in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  768 
in  glossitis,  689 
in  suppurative  hepatitis,  935 
in  laryngismus  stridulus,  475 
in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  460 
in  cedematous  laryngitis,  463 
in  acute  mediastinitis,  437 
in  acute  myocarditis,  346 
in  parotitis,  695 
in  pericarditis,  257 
in  acute  peritonitis,  908 
in  ulcerous  jiharyngitis,  703 
in  fibrinous  j)leurisy,  525 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
in  pueumo-pericardium,  262 
in  tachycardia,  374 
in  phlegmonous  tonsillitis,  711 
in  typhlitis,  825 
in  valvular  disease,  324 
Cold,  effect  of,  on  bacteria,  15 
Cold  baths.     See  Baths,  cold. 
Colic  in  jaundice,  968 
Colic,  intestinal.     See  Enteralyia. 
rheumatic,  180 


Colitis,  acute  catarrhal,  798 

mucous.     See  Mucous  colitis. 
Collapse  in  cholera  nostras,  801 

in  dysentery,  830 
Colles's  law,  64" 
Colloid  change  in  goitre,  240 
Colon,  transverse,  cancer  of,  diagnosis  of, 

from  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  999 
Colocynth  in  jaundice.  97<> 
Coma  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  776 

in  saccharine  diabetes,  113 
cause  of,  116 

in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  785 

in  puerperal  eclampsia,  657 

in  acute  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  929 

in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  466 

in  chronic  ])roductive  nephritis  without 
exudation,  653 

in  polyuria,  123 

in  cerebral  rheumatism,  162 
Compensation,  failure  of,  in  valvular  dis- 
ease, 301 

pi'esence  of,  in  valvular  disease,  300 
Condurango  in  chronic  gastritis,  749 

in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  779 
Congestion  of  kidneys,  acute  and  chronic. 
See  Kidneys,  congestion  of. 

of  liver.     See  Liver,  congestion  of. 
Conjunctivae,  stained,  in  jaundice,  967 
Constipation,  861 

etiology  of,  861 

pathology  of,  862 

prognosis  of,  862 

symptomatology  of,  862 

synonyms  of,  861 

treatment  of,  863 
Constipation  in  appendicitis,  821 

in  cancer  of  the  intestines,  837 
of  the  liver,  949 
of  the  stomach,  775 

in  chlorosis,  198 

in  saccharine  diabetes,  111 

in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  785 

in  nervous  dyspepsia,  752 

in  chronic  enteritis,  804 

in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  765 

in  chronic  gastritis,  744 

in  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  846 

in  jaundice,  968 

in  acute  htemorrhagic  pancreatitis,  980 

in  typhlitis,  825 
Constitution,  definition  of,  71 
Consumption.     See  Phfhisis   and   Tubercu- 
losis. 
Contagion,  definition  of,  22 

distinction  from  infection,  22 

fixed,  33 

miasmatic,  definition  of,  22 

volatile,  33 
Contagiousness  of  thrush,  672 
Convallaria  in  primary  lobar  pneumonia, 
555 

in  valvular  disease,  320 
Convulsions  in  broncho-pneumonia,  563 

in  the  coma  of  saccharine  diabetes,  114 

in  puerperal  eclampsia,  657 
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aneurism  of,  427 
,  enumeration  of,  188, 189 
183 


Convulsions  in  acute  parenchymatous  hepa- 
titis, 929 
in  laryngismus  stridulus,  474 
in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  641 
in  acute  productive  nephritis,  646 
in  chronic  productive  nephritis  without 

exudation,  653 
in  pericarditis,  251 
in  polyuria,  123 
in  cerebral  rheumatism,  162 
in  spasm  of  the  oesophagus,  729 
in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  785 
Co-ordination,    disordered,  in    myxcedema, 

244 
Copaiba  in  chronic  bronchitis,  493 
Copper  sulphate  in  dysentery,  835 
Coprsemia  in  the  etiology  of  chlorosis,  197 
Cor  bovinum,  291 
villosum,  249 
Coronary  arteries, 
Corpuscles,  blood- 
origin  of, 
red,  182 

staining  of,  191 
white,  182,  193 

transition  forms  of,  194 
Corrigan  pulse,  292 
Corset-liver,  921 
Coryza.     See  Nasal  catarrh. 

earlv,  in  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
164 
Cough  in  retropharyngeal  abscess,  706 

in  aneurism  of  pulmonary  artery,  426 

of  thoracic  aorta,  415 
in  bronchiectasis,  496 
in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  482 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  487 
in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  500 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  564 
in  chronic  gastritis,  744 
in  congenital  heart  affections,  400 
in  suppurative  hepatitis,  932 
in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  458 
in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  466 
in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  470 
in  malignant  growths  of  the  lungs,  599 
in   acute     mediastinal    lymphadenitis, 

438 
in  acute  mediastinitis,  437 
in  recurrent  nerve-paralysis,  477 
in  chronic  pharyngitis,  701 
in  acute  tuberculous  phthisis,  580 
in  chronic  tuberculous  jjhthisis,  583 
in  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  507 
in  pneumonia  of  heart  disease,  567 
in  interstitial  pneumonia,  568 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  549 
in  syphilitic  pneumonia,  586 
in  acute    miliary    tuberculosis    of    the 

lungs,  571 
in  mediastinal  tumors,  443 
in  valvular  disease,  306 
Counter-irritants  in  Addison's  disease,  237 
in  dysentery,  835 
in  enteralgia,  860 
in  goitre,  241 


Counter-irritants  in  retrocedent  gout,  147 1 
in  suppurative  hepatitis,  935 
in  acute  mediastinal  lymphadenitis,  439 
in  mucous  colitis,  819 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  525 
in  subacute  articular  rheumatism,  173 
Cracked-pot  sound  in  chronic  tuberculous 
phthisis,  584 
in  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  513 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  545 
in  pneumothorax,  535 
Creosote  in  Addison's  disease,  238 
in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  789 
in  chronic  diarrhcea  in  children,  816 
in  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  588 
in  chronic  gastritis,  750 
in   acute   miliary   tuberculosis   of  the 

lungs,  573 
in  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  578 
Crepitant  rale  in  lobar  pneumonia,  545 
Cretinism,  242 
Cretinoid  idiocy,  243 

state.     See  Myxcedema. 
Croup,  membranous.  See  Laryngitis,j)seudo- 
met/ibranous. 
spasmodic.      See  Laryngitis,  acute  ca- 
tarrhal, in  children. 
Crystallizable  toxins,  49 
Cupping  in  broncho-pneumonia,  565 
in  suppurative  hepatitis,  935 
in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  643 
in  pericarditis,  257 
in  fibrinous  pleurisy,  525 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  168 
in  subacute  articular  rheumatism,  173 
in  valvular  disease,  321 
Cubebs  in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  485 

in  chronic  catarrhal  bronchitis,  493 
Curschmann's  s])irals  in  chronic  bronchitis,- 
487 
in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  500 
Cyanosis  in  aneurism  of  pulmonary  artery, 
426 
in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  415 
in  vesicular  emphysema,  597 
in  congenital  heart  aftections,  399 
in  hydrothorax,  537 
in  laryngismus  stridulus,  474 
in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  in  chil- 
dren, 460 
in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  466 
in  mitral  insufliciency,  286 
in  mitral  stenosis,  288 
in  pericarditis,  251 
in  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  508 
in  rupture  of  the  heart,  364 
in  valvular  disease,  305 
Cysticercus  cellulosfe,  870 
Cystin  in  urine,  626 
Cystoscope  in  diagnosis  of  pyelitis,  666 
Cysts  of  heart,  366 
of  intestines,  838 

of  the  kidney  in  chronic   productive 
nephritis  without  exudation,  652 
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Cysts  of  pancreas,  991 
of  stomach,  781 

DEAFNESS  in  rheumatic  arthritis,  131 
in  Hodglvin's  disease,  231 
in  clirouic  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils, 

713 
in  leuknemia,  219 

in  acute  catarrhal  ))haryiigitis,  699 
Death,   sudden,    in   aneurism   of    thoracic 
aorta,  420 
in  angina  pectoris,  384 
in  aortic  insufiiciency,  313 
in  bradycardia,  377 
in  degeneration  of  the  heart,  359 
in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  341 
in  embolism  of  coronary  arteries, 

352 
in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  764 
in  fattv  infiltration  of  the  heart, 

355  ' 
in  acute  myocarditis,  346 
in  chronic  myocarditis,  350 
in   chronic   adhesive   pericarditis, 

253 
in  rupture  of  the  heart,  364 
in  tachycardia,  374 
in  cardiac  thrombosis,  327 
Decomposing  food-stuffs  as  conveyers  of  in- 
fection, 38 
Defensive  proteids  and  immunity,  %% 
Deformity   following    acute    sero-fibrinous 
pleurisy,  509 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  130 
in  rickets,  78 
Delirium  in  Addison's  disease,  236 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  564 
in  gout,  139 

in    acute    parenchymatous    hepatitis, 
929 
f         in  acute  infectious  jaundice,  971 
in  acute  productive  nephritis,  646 
in  chronic  productive  nephritis  with  ex- 
udation, 649 
in  chrimic  productive  nephritis  without 

exudation,  653 
in  pericarditis,  251 

in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  550,  553 
in  polyuria,  123 
in  cerebral  rlieumatism,  162 
Delirium  cordis.     See  Arrhxjthmia. 
Dentition,  delayed,  in  rickets,  79 
Deodorants  in   chronic  atrophic  nasal  ca- 
tarrh, 452 
Dextrocardia,  392 
Diabetes  insipdus.     See  Polyuria. 

mellitus.     See  Saccharine  diabetes^. 
Diacetic  acid  in  the  urine  in  the  coma  of 

saccharine  diabetes,  116 
Diaphoretics  in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis, 
484 
in  acute  productive  nephritis,  647 
in  chronic   productive   nephritis  with 

exudation,  650 
in  fibrinous  pleurisy,  525 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  526 


Diaphragm,  spasm  of,  in  laryngismus  strid- 
ulus, 473 
Diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  521 
Diathesis,  dcfuiitioii  of,  71 

arthritic,  definition  of,  72 

recognition  of  retardation  of  pro- 
cesses of  nutrition  in,  72 
Diarrhoea,  acute  dyspeptic,  in  children,  807 
diagnosis  of,  808 
eti<')logy  of,  807 
l)athology  of,  808 
prognosis  of,  808 
symptonnitology  of,  808 
treatment  of,  809 
Diarrhcea,  chronic,  in  children,  814 
diagnosis  of,  815 
etiolo^'  of,  814 
pathology  of,  814 
prognosis  of,  816 
symptomatology  of,  814 
treatment  of,  816 
Diarrhcea,  chronic,  in   children,  diagnosis 

of,  from  tuberculous  diarrhoea,  815 
Diarrhoea,  nervous,  864 
Diarrhcea  in  Addison's  disease,  236 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  564 
in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  775 
in  cholera  infantum,  810 
in  cholera  nostras,  801 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  275 
in  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  797 
in  chronic  enteritis,  803 
in  acute  entero-colitis  in  children,  812 
in  chronic  gastritis,  744 
in  leukisemia,  216 
in  amyloid  liver,  946 
in  diseases  of  the  })ancreas,  977 
in  chronic  pancreatitis,  988 
in  gangrenous  pancreatitis,  983 
in  chronic  tuberculous  phthisis,  584 
in  rheumatism,  180 
in  rickets,  78 

in  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  840 
in  valvular  disease,  307 
Diet  in  Addison's  disease,  238 
in  aneurism,  423 
in  arterio-sclerosis,  409 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  133 
in  biliary  lithiasis,  102 
in  cancer  of  the  stonuich,  780 
in  cholangitis,  957 
in  constipation,  863 
in  acute  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  636 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  118 
in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  788 
in  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhea  in  children, 

809 
in  chronic  diarrhoea,  806 
in  children,  816 
in  dysentery,  834 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  278 
in  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  799 
in  acute  entero-colitis  in  cliildren,  813 
in  gastralgia,  755 
in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  767 
in  chronic  gastritis,  746 
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Diet  in  gout,  144 

in  gravel,  106 

in  fibrous  hepatitis,  942 

in  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver,  945 

in  jaundice,  970 

in  mucous  colitis,  819 

in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  644 

in  acute  productive  nephritis,  646 

in  chronic   productive   nephritis  with 
exudation,  661 

in  chronic  productive  nephritis  without 
exudation,  656 

in  obesity,  96 

in  osteomalacia,  87 

in  pericarditis,  257 

in  acute  peritonitis,  909 

in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 

in  polyuria,  125 

in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  167 

in  rickets,  83 

in  valvular  disease,  316 
Diet,  dry,  in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  527 
Diet  in  etiology  of  saccharine  diabetes,  107 
Differential-density  method  for  estimation 

of  sugar  in  urine,  617 
Digitaline  in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  556 

in  valvular  disease,  318 
Digitalis  in  arrhythmia,  381 

in  ascites,  897 

in  bradycardia,  377 

in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  485 

in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  342 

in  acute  simple  endocarditis,  271 

in  malignant  endocarditis,  278 

in  exophthalmic  goitre,  390 

in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  360 

in  acute  myocarditis,  346 

in  chronic  myocarditis,  351 

in  acute  productive  nephritis,  646 

in  chrouic  productive  nephritis  v/ith- 
out  exudation,  656 

in  pericarditis,  258 

in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  526 

in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 

in  tachycardia,  375 

in  valvular  disease,  318 
Dilatation  of  the  intestines,  860 

of  the  stomach.     See  Stomach. 
Dilatation  in  laryngeal  stenosis,  473 

in  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  725 
Diphtheria,    diagnosis  of,   from    fibrinous 
bronchitis,  501 
from  acute  lacunar  tonsillitis,  708 

laryngeal,  diagnosis  of,  from  acute  ca- 
tarrhal laryngitis  in  children,  460 
Diphtheria,   relation   of,   to    pseudo-mem- 
branous laryngitis,  464 
to  one  micro-organism,  24 
Diphtheria  bacillus,  inoculation  of  cultures 
of,  53 
ptomaine  in  cultures  of,  52 
Diplococci,  2 

Discoplasma  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  182 
Disease  conferring  immunity,  56 
Displacements  of  heart,  393 
Distomum  crassum,  629,  885 


Distomum  heematobium,  629,  885 

heterophyes,  885 
Dittrich's  plugs  in  foetid  bronchitis,  490 
Diuretics  in  acute  productive  nephritis,  647 
in  chronic  productive   nephritis  with 

exudation,  650 
in  fibrinous  pleurisy,  526 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  526 
Dobell's  solution  in  chronic   pharvngitis, 

702 
Doliarine  in  anchylostomum  duodenale,  884 
Dover's   powder  in  acute  catarrhal   bron- 
chitis, 483 
in  acute  nasal  catarrh,  448 
in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  461 
in  fibrinous  ])leurisy,  525 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  168 
Draining  in  bronchiectasis,  498 
Drinking-water    in    etiology   of  acute  ca- 
tarrhal enteritis,  795 
of  goitre,  240 
Dropsy.     See  (Edema. 
Drugs   that    produce    reduction    reactions 

when  ingested,  618 
Drunkard's  liver.     See  Hepatitis,  fibrous. 
Dry  catarrh,  490 

Ductus  arteriosus,  persistence  of,  398,  400 
Duodenal  ulcer,  838 

Dyscrasia,  the  acid.     See  Acid  dyscrasia. 
Dysentery,  825 

amoeba  coli  in,  26,  827 
arthritis  in,  832 
classification  of,  826 
complications  and  sequels  of,  832 
course  of,  833 
definition  of,  825 
diagnosis  of,  832 
etiology  of,  826 
forms  of,  831 
general  remarks  on,  825 
imperfect  evidence  of  causative  micro- 
organism of,  26 
pathology  of,  827 
prognosis  of,  833 
symptomatology  of,  829 
treatment  of,  834 
Dysmenorrhoea  in  chlorosis,  198 
Dyspepsia.     See  Gastritis,  chronic. 
Dyspepsia,  nervous,  751 
diagnosis  of,  753 
etiology  of,  751 
forms  of,  752 
prognosis  of,  753 
symptomatology  of,  752 
synonyms  of,  751 
treatment  of,  753 
Dvsphaeia  in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta, 
415 
in  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus,  726 
in  syphilitic  laryngitis,  473 
in  acute  mediastinitis,  437 
in  oesophagitis,  722 
in  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus,  729 
in  paralysis  of  the  pharynx,  717 
in  pericarditis,  251 
in  spasm  of  the  oesophagus,  729 
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Dysphagia  in  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus,  723 
in  tiirush.  674 
in  nu'diastinal  tumors,  443 
Dyspnrea  in  retropharyngeal  abscess,  706 
in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  206 
in  aneurism  of  pulmonary  artery,  426 
in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  414 
in  angina  ludovici,  697 
in  angina  pectoris,  384 
in  arterio-selerosis,  408 
in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  589 
in  bilateral  adductor  i)aralysis,  478 
in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  481 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  487 
in  fdtrinous  bronchitis,  500 
in  chlorosis,  197 

in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  785 
in  emphysema,  796 
in  acute  simple  endocarditis,  267 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  275 
in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  356 
in  fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart,  354 
in  goitre,  241 

in  malignant  growths  of  the  lungs,  599 
in  hfemothorax,  538 
in  suppurative  hepatitis,  933 
in  Hodgkin's  disease,  231 
in  hydrothorax,  537 
in  hvpertrophv  and  dilatation  of  the 

he^lrt,  337 
in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  458 
in  cedematous  laryngitis,  463 
in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  466 
in  syphilitic  laryngitis,  473 
in  leukaemia,  219 

in  acute  mediastinal  lymphadenitis,  438 
in  chronic  myocarditis,  348 
in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  641 
in  acute  productive  nephritis,  646 
in  chronic  productive   nephritis  with 

exudation,  649 
in  chronic  productive  nephritis  without 
,   exudation,  654 
in  obesity,  94 
in  palpitation,  369 
in  pericarditis,  250 
in  external  pericarditis,  254 
in  acute  tuberculous  phthisis,  580 
in  chronic  tuberculous  phthisis,  580 
in  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  507 
in  chronic  fibrinous  pleurisy,  532 
in  pneumonia  of  heart  disease,  567 
in  interstitial  pneumonia,  568 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  549 
in  syphilitic  pneumonia,  586 
in  pneumothorax,  534 
in  tachycardia,  372 
in   acute   miliary  tuberculosis   of   the 

lungs,  570 
in  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the 

lungs,  575 
in  mediastinal  tumors,  441 
in  valvular  disease,  302 

E BERTH'S  bacillus  as  infecting  agent  in 
purulent  pleurisy,  519 


Echinococcus  cyst  fluid,  951 

booklets  in  urine,  629 
Echinococcus  of  liver.     See  Liver. 
Eclampsia,  puerjieral,  657 

morbid  anatomy  of,  657 
symptomatology  of,  657 
treatment  of,  657 
Ectopia  cordis,  392 

Elastic  bandages  in  dilatation  of  veins,  435 
Electricity  in  aneurism,  424 
in  angina  pectoris,  387 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  134 
in  ascites,  898 
in  constipation,  863 
in  saecharine  diabetes,  121 
in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  789 
in  echinococcus  of  the  liver,  954 
in  gastralgia,  756 
in  chronic  gastritis,  749 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  178 
in  spasm  of  the  cesophagus,  730 
in  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus.  725 
in  tachycardia,  374 
in  xerostomia,  696 
Emaciation  in  anchylostomiasis,  883 
in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  772 
in  chronic  diarrhcea  in  children,  815 
in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  785 
in  dysentery,  830 
in  chronic  enteritis,  804 
in  fibrous  hepatitis,  940 
in  diseases  of  the  pancreas,  977 
in  chronic  tuberculous  phthisis,  584 
in  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  508 
in  interstitial  pneumonia,  568 
in  polyuria,  123 
in  acute   miliary  tuberculosis   of  the 

lungs,  571 
in  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  575,  576 
Embolism  in  acute  simple  endocarditis,  267 
in  chronic  endocarditis,  284 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  274 
in  valvular  disease,  308 
Embryocardia,  380 

in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  339 
Emetics  in  acute   catarrhal  bronchitis   in 

children,  486 
Emphysema,  interlobular,  593 
vesicular,  593 

compensating,  593 
senile,  593 
substantive,  593 
etiology  of,  594 
morbid  anatomy  of,  594 
physical  signs  of,  595 
symptomatology  of,  595 
treatment  of,  597 
tuberculosis  in,  594 
Emphysema  of  the  mediastinum,  440 
Empyema.     See  Pleurmj,  purulent. 
Empyema  necessitatis,  516 

diagnosis  of,  from  subpleural  ab- 
scess, 524 
Encysted  pleurisy,  521 
Endocarditis,  acute  simple,  263 
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Endocarditis,  acute   simple,  complications 
and  sequels  of,  269 
diagnosis  of,  268 
embolism  in,  267 
etiolopry  of,  263 
morbid  anatomy  of,  265 
physical  signs  of,  267 
prognosis  of,  269 
symptomatology  of,  266 
synonyms  of,  263 
treatment  of,  270 
Endocarditis,   acute  simple,   diagnosis   of, 
from  anaemic  murmurs,  268 
from   malignant  endocardi- 
tis, 269  " 
from  murmurs  of  dilatation, 
269 
Endocarditis,  chronic,  279 
embolism  in,  284 
etiology  of,  279 
liver-changes  in,  283 
lung-changes  in,  283 
morbid  anatomy  of,  280 
synonyms  of,  279 
Endocarditis,  chronic.    See  Valvular  disease  ; 
and  for  individual  lesions,  see  Valve 
names. 
Endocarditis,  malignant,  272 
complications  of,  277 
diagnosis  of,  277 
etiology  of,  272 
morbid  anatomy  of,  273 
physical  signs  of,  277 
prognosis  of,  278 
symptomatology  of,  274 
synonyms  of,  272 
treatment  of,  278 
varieties  of,  276 
Endocarditis,  malignant,  diagnosis  of,  from 
acute  simple  endocarditis,  269 

from  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism, 278 
from  typhoid  fever,  277 
Enemata  in  cholangitis,  957 
in  constipation,  864 
in  chronic  enteritis,  806 
Enteralgia,  857 

diagnosis  of,  859 
etiology  of,  858 
pathology  of,  858 
prognosis  of,  860 
symptomatology  of,  859 
synonyms  of,  858 
treatment  of,  860 
Enteritis,  acute  catarrhal,  795 

complications  of,  798 
diagnosis  of,  798 
etiology  of,  795 
localized  forms  of,  798 
pathology  of,  796 
prognosis  of,  799 
symptomatology  of,  797 
synonyms  of,  795 
treatment  of,  799 
Enteritis,  chronic,  802 

complications  of,  805 


Enteritis,  chronic,  diagnosis  of,  805 
etiology  of,  802 
pathology  of,  802 
prognosis  of,  805 
symptomatology  of,  803 
synonyms  of,  802 
treatment  of,  806 
Enteritis,  phlegmonous,  817 

pseudo-membranous,  817 
Entero-colitis,  acute,  in  children,  812 
diagnosis  of,  813 
etiology  of,  812 
pathology  of,  812 
prognosis  of,  813 
symptomatology  of,  812 
treatment  of,  818 
Enteroliths,  844,  848 
Enterorrhagia.     See  Intestines,  hcemorrhage 

from. 
Enzyme-producing  bacteria,  9 
Eosinophiles  in  leukaemia,  218 
Eosinophilic  granules  in  blood,  193 
Epidemics  of  goitre,  240 

of  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  541 
Epistaxis,  455 

etiology  of,  455 
symptomatology  of,  456 
treatment  of,  456 
Epistaxis  in  gout,  138 

in  fibrous  hepatitis,  939 
in  acute  infectious  jaundice,  971 
in  i>rimary  lobar  pneumonia,  548 
in  valvular  disease,  307 
Epithelial  tube-casts  in  urine,  625 
Epithelium,  ciliated,  relation  of,  to  entrance 
of  bacteria,  30 
diagnosis  of  origin  of,  625 
in  urine,  624 
Epsom  salt.     See  Magnesium  sulphate. 
Ergot  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  780 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  121 
in  epistaxis,  457 
in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  768 
in  intestinal  htemorrhage,  855 
in  librous  hepatitis,  942 
in  goitre,  242 
Ergotin  in  haemoptysis,  578,  581,  592 
Erigeron  in  intestinal  haemorrhage,  855 
Eructation,  nervous,  757 
Eruptions  in  the  mouth,  693 
Eruptions  in  saccharine  diabetes,  111 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  275 
in  acute  infectious  jaundice,  9Y1 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  166 
Erythroblasts,  184 

Erythrodextrine,  test  for,  in  gastric   con- 
tents, 736 
Esbach's  method  for  estimation  of  albumin 

in  urine,  620 
Essential    anaemia.      See    Progressive   per- 
nicious ancemia. 
Estlander's  operation  in  purulent  pleurisy, 

530 
Ether  in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  501 
in  renal  calculi,  667 
in  cholera  nostras,  802 
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Ether  in  biliary  lithiasis,  102 

in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  590 
in  valvuhir  disease,  821 
Euonymin  in  biliary  lithiasis,  102 
Excision  of  ribs  in  pneumothorax,  537 
Exercise  in  saccharine  diabetes,  119 
in  acid  dyscrasia,  75 
in  gout,  144 

in  fatty  intiitration  of  the  liver,  945 
in  obesity,  9(5 
in  valvular  disease,  315 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  387 
diagnosis  of,  890 
etiology  of,  387 
morbid  anatomy  of,  388 
prognosis  of,  390 
synonyms  of,  387 
symptomatology  of,  388 
treatment  of,  o9(» 
Extractives  in  urine,  603 

FACE,  appearance  of,  in  angina  pectoris, 
384 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  564 
in  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  ton- 
sils, 713 
in  laryngismus  stridulus,  474 
in    chronic    j)roductive    nephritis 

with  exudatirtn,  649 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  550 
Faecal  vomiting.     See  Stercoraceous  vomit- 
ing. 
Fjeces,  bileless,  968 
False  croup.    See  Laryngitis,  acute  catarrhal, 

in  children. 
Fat-necrosis,  multiple  disseminated,  984 
bacteria  in,  985 
etiology  of,  984 
morbid  anatomy  of,  986 
Fat-necrosis  in  gangrenous  pancreatitis,  982 
in  acute  haemorrhagic  pancreatitis,  979 
in  suppurative  pancreatitis,  983 
Fatty  liver.     See  Liver,  fatty  infiltration  of. 
stools  in  cancer  of  the  j)ancreas,  997 
in  diseases  of  the  pancreas,  973 
in  pancreatic  calculi,  991 
in  chronic  pancreatitis,  988 
tube-casts  in  urine,  626 
Febrile  paroxysms  in  leuktemia,  219 

in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia, 
206 
Fehling's  solution,  estimation  of  sugar  by, 
616 
preparation  of,  616 
test  for  sugar  in  urine,  616 
Fermentation    method    for   estimation   of 
sugar  in  urine,  617 
test  for  sugar  in  urine,  617 
Fermentations,  8 

Fever,  intermittent,  in  cholelithiasis,  959 
Fibrin,  increase  of,  in  leukaemia,  219 
Fibroma  of  heart,  366 
of  intestines,  838 
of  stomach,  781 
Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  in  chyluria,  624 
in  urine,  629 


Filix   mas   in    anchylostomum   duodenale, 
884 
in  cestodes,  876 
Fistuloe  of  larynx  in  svphilitic  laryngitis, 

472 
Fluctuation  in  perinephritic  abscess,  662 

in  sero-fibrinous  jdeurisy,  510 
Fluid  in  j)ericarditis,  249 

haemorrhagic,  in  cancerous  pericarditis, 
255 
Foetid  bronchitis,  489 

sputum,  causes  of,  489 
Fomentations  in  angina  pectoris,  385 
in  ])hlebitis,  432 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  178 
in  valvular  disease,  324 
Fomites,  38 

Food  as  a  conveyer  of  infection,  37 
Fowler's  method  for  estimation  of  urea  in 

urine,  610 
Fractures  in  osteomalacia,  86 
Friction-fremitus  in  pericarditis,  251 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  609 
over  spleen  in  leukiemia,  220 
Friction   sound   in   suppurative   hepatitis, 
933 
in  acute  peritonitis,  906 
in  acute  perihepatitis,  927 
in  fibrinous  pleurisy,  503 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  513 

GALL-BLADDER,  cancer  of,  964 
diagnosis  of,  965 
symptomatology  of,  964 
treatment  of,  965 
dilatation  of,  956 
dropsy  of,  diagnosis  of,  from  pancreatic 

cyst,  996 
empyema  of,  957 

inflammation  of.     See  Cholecystitis. 
Gall-bladder  forming  abdominal  tumor,  956 
Gall-ducts,  cancer  of,  964 
Gall-stones,  composition  of,  100.     See,  also, 

Biliary  lithiasis  and  Cholelithiasis. 
Gallic  acid  in  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  800 

in  haemoptysis,  578,  592 
Galop-rhythm  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 

heart,  357 
Gangrene  of  lungs.     See  Lungs,  gangrene  of. 
Gangrenous  pancreatitis,  981 
pleurisy,  519 
stomatitis,  683 
Gastralgia  defined,  754 
diagnosis  of,  755 
etiology  of,  754 
prognosis  of,  755 
symptomatology  of,  764 
treatment  of,  755 
Gastralgia,  diagnosis  of,  from  simple  gastric 

ulcer,  765 
Gastric  fever,  738 

Gastric  juice,  chemical  examination  of,  734 
relation  of,  to  entrance  of  bacteria, 
31 
Gastric  ulcer,  760 

complications  of,  765 
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Gastric  ulcer,  diagnosis  of,  765 
etiology  of,  760 
forms  of,  766 
pathogenesis  of  761 
pathology  of,  762 
perforation  in,  765 
prognosis  of,  766 
symptomatology  of,  763 
synonyms  of,  760 
treatment  of,  767 
Gastric  ulcer,  diagnosis  of,  from  gastralgia, 
766 
from  acute  haemorrhagic  pan- 
creatitis, 980 
from  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
777 
Gastric  ulcers,  syphilitic,  769 
tuberculous,  769 
typhoid,  769 
Gastritis,  acute,  defined,  737 
diagnosis  of,  738 
etiology  of,  737 
pathology  of,  738 
prognosis  of,  739 
symptomatology  of,  738 
synonyms  of,  737 
treatment  of,  739 
Gastritis,  acute  phlegmonous,  739 
acute  toxic,  defined,  740 
diagnosis  of,  740 
etiology  of,  740 
pathology  of,  740 
prognosis  of,  740 
symptomatology  of,  740' 
treatment  of,  741 
Gastritis,  chronic,  defined,  741 
diagnosis  of,  745 
etiology  of,  742 
forms  of,  743 
in  infants,  745 
pathology  of,  742 
prognosis  of,  746 
symptomatology  of,  743 
synonyms  of,  741 
treatment  of,  746 
Gastritis,  chronic,  diagnosis  of,  from  cancer 

of  the  stomach,  777 
Gastritis,  membranous,  741 

parasitic,  741 
Gastromalacia,  794 
Gastroscopy,  734 
Gentian  in  fibrous  hepatitis,  942 

in  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver,  945 
in  rickets,  83 
Geographical  tongue  defined,  690 
diagnosis  of,  691 
etiology  of,  690 
morbid  anatomy  of,  690 
prognosis  of,  691 
symptomatology  of,  690 
synonyms  of,  690 
treatment  of,  691 
Germicidal  properties  of  blood-plasma,  186 
Germinal  infection,  39 

transmission  of  acquired  immunity,  63 
Gigantoblasts.     See  Merjaloblasts. 


"  Gin-drinker's  liver,"  936 

Ginger  in  enteralgia,  860 

Glanders,    perfect    evidence    of    causative 

micro-organism,  23 
Globulicidal  properties  of  blood-plasma,  186 
Glossitis  defined,  687 

diagnosis  of,  688 

etiology  of,  687 

morbid  anatomy  of,  688 

prognosis  of,  689 

symptomatology  of,  688 

treatment  of,  689 
Glossitis,  marginate  exfoliative,  690 

parasitic.    'See  NigriMes. 
Glucose  in  urine.     See  Urine,  sugar  in. 
Glycerin  cupric  test  for  sugar  in  urine,  616 
Glycosuria  in  pancreatic  calculi,  991 

in  saccharine  diabetes,  110 

in  exophthalmic  goitre,  389 

in  obesity,  95 

in  chronic  pancreatitis,  988 

in  polyuria,  122 
Gmelin's  test  for  bile-pigments  in  urine, 

623,  968 
Goitre,  239 

epidemics  of,  240 

etiology  of,  240 

in  cretinism,  242 

symptomatology  of,  241 

treatment  of,  241 
Gout  defined,  135 

etiology  of,  136 

l^athology  of,  141 

retrocedent,  147 

symptomatology  of,  137 

synonyms  of,  135 

treatment  of,  144 
Gout,   diagnosis   of,    from    acute    articular 

rheumatism,  167 
Grade's  sign  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  389 
Granular  liver,  938 

tube-casts  in  urine,  626 
Gravel,  104 

definition  of,  104 

etiology  of,  104 

symptomatology  of,  105 

treatment  of,  105 
Grave's  disease.     See  Exophthalmio  goitre. 
Gray  hepatization  of  the  lungs,  543 
Green-sickness.     See  Chlorosis. 
Grindelia  robusta  in  the  asthmatic  parox- 
ysm, 590 

in  chronic  bronchitis,  494 
Guaiacol  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of 

the  lungs,  573 
Guaiacum  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  134 

in  gout,  146 

in  acute  catarrhal  pharyngitis,  699 

in  phlegmonous  tonsillitis,  711 
Gummata  in  syphilitic  pneumonia,  585 

of  heart,  366 

of  larynx,  472 
Giinzburg's  test  for  HCl,  735 


H 


^MATEMESIS.     See  Stomach,  hem- 
orrhage from. 
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Haematoblasts,  184 

H;vinatocele.     See  Peritoneum,  hfemorrhage 
into,  887 

Ha'inatogenous  jaiiiuliiH",  IM!.") 

ILeniatokrit,  Blitz-lli'din,  liK) 

Ha'iiiatoiiia  of  inediastiimiu,  441 

Ha'iiiaturia,  sigiiificanoe  of,  (522 

HuMiiaturia  in  acute  congestion  of  the  kid- 
neys, 635 
in  acute  desreneration  of  the  kidneys, 

(i37 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  275 
in  acute  infectious  jaundice,  971 
in  acute  exudative  nejihritis,  641 
in  acute  j)roductive  nephritis,  645 
in  primary  h)l)ar  pneumonia,  548 
in  hoemorrluigic  j)yelitis,  665 
in  renal  calculi,  (%i!) 
in  tumors  of  the  kidneys,  669 

Hfemic  murmurs.     See  Amrniic  murmurs. 

Hanuocytometer,  Thoma-Zeiss,  189 

Hsemoglobinometer,  Gowers',  190 
Von  Fleischl's,  191 

Hfemoglobinuria,  628 
Almen's  test  for,  623 

Hfemopericardium,  261 

Ha?moj)eritoneum.     See  Peritoneurn, 

Haemoptysis,  590 
etiology  of,  591 
treatment  of,  592 

Hsemoptysis,  arthritic,  592 

in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  499 
in  vesicular  emphysema,  592 
in  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  588 
in  acute  tuberculous  phthisis,  581 
in  chronic  tuberculous  phthisis,  583 
in  interstitial  jjneumonia,  568 
in  syphilitic  pneumonia,  586 
in  acute  miliarv  tuberculosis  of  lungs, 
_    571      _       _" 

in  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  of  lungs, 
575,  576 

Haemoptysis,  diagnosis  of,  from  haemateme- 
sis,  791 

Haemorrhages    in    progressive    pernicious 
anaemia,  206 
in  cancer  of  the  liver,  949 
in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  774 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  274 
in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  764 
in  congenital  heart  affections.  400 
in  fibrous  hepatitis,  939 
in  acute  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  929 
in  jaundice,  969 
in  syphilitic  laryngitis,  472 
in  leuktemia,  219 
in  myxcedema,  244 

Hjemorrhagic  infarction  of  intestine,  856 
pleurisy,  521 

Haemothorax,  538 

definition  of,  521,  538 
treatment  of,  539 

Hamamelis  in  chronic  pharyngitis,  702 

Hay  fever,  452 

Hay's  method  in  pleurisy,  527 

Head,  square,  in  rickets,  79 


Headache  in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia, 
203 
in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  481 
in  chlorosis,  197 
in  gout,  138 

in  acute  infectious  jaundice,  971 
in  acute  exudative  ne])hritis,  641 
in  acute  jiroductivc  nephritis,  646 
in  chronic    productive  nephritis  with 

exudation,  649 
in  chronic  productive  nephritis  without 

exudation,  653 
in  primary  lobar  jjueumonia,  550 
in  polyuria,  123 
in  cerebral  rheumatism,  162 
in  valvular  disease,  308 
Heart,  abscess  of,  342 
aneurism  of,  360 
atrophy  of,  defined,  328 
diagnosis  of,  329 
etiology  of,  328 
morbid  anatomy  of,  328 
physical  signs  of,  329 
prognosis  of,  329 
symptomatology  of,  329 
treatment  of,  329 
cancer  of,  366 
congenital  affections  of,  394 

anomalies  in  valve-segments, 

399 
aortic  valve  lesions,  398,  401 
auricular  septum  lesions,  397 
etiology  of,  394 
mitral  lesions,  399,  401 
morbid  anatomy  of,  396 
patulous  ductus  arteriosus,  398, 

400 
physical  signs  of,  400 
prognosis  of,  401 
pulmonary  valve  lesions,  396, 

400 
symptomatology  of,  399 
synonyms  of,  394 
transposition  of  great  vessels, 

399 
treatment  of,  401 
tricuspid  valve  lesions,  398 
ventricular     septum     lesions, 
397,  401 
dilatation  of,  in  emi)hysema,  597 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  112 
Heart,  dilatation  of,  diagnosis  of,  from  peri- 
carditis, 256 
Heart,  fatty,  354,  355 

hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of,  330 
diagnosis  of,  340 
etiology  of,  330 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  112 
in   chronic    productive   nephritis, 

649,  653 
in  palpitation,  369 
in  rickets,  80 
in  tachycardia,  374 
morbid  anatomy  of,  334 
physical  signs  of,  338 
prognosis  of,  341 
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Heart,    hypertrophy     and     dilatation    of, 
symi^tomatology  of,  337 
synonyms  of,  330 
treatment  of,  342 
hypoplasia  of,  328 
malpositions  of,  392 
acquired,  392 
dextrocardia,  392 
ectopia  cordis,  392 
mesocardia,  392 
neuroses  of,  368 
palpitation  of,  368 
parasites  of,  366 
rapid,  369 
rupture  of,  363 

diagnosis  of,  365 
etiology  of,  363 
in  anaemic  necrosis,  352 
in  fatty  infiltration,  255 
morbid  anatomy  of,  363 
physical  signs  of,  364 
prognosis  of,  365 
symptomatology  of,  364 
treatment  of,  365 
thrombosis  of,  326 
tuberculosis  of,  366 
tumors  of,  366 
cysts  of,  366 
gummata  of,  366 
valvular  disease  of;     See  Endocarditis, 
Valve  names,  and  Valvular  disease. 
Heartburn,  744 

Heart-failure  in  lobar  pneumonia,  548 
Heart-valves,  anomalies  in,  399 
Heat,  eflfect  of,  on  bacteria,  15 
in  suppurative  hepatitis,  935 
in  acute  peritonitis,  908 
Heberden's  nodes,  129 
Hectic  fever  in  perinephritis,  662 
in  pyelitis,  664 

in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  571 
Heller's  test  for  albumin  in  urine,  619 

for  blood-pigment  in  urine,  622 
Hemeralopia  in  jaundice,  969 
Hemiansesthesia  of  tongue,  692 
Hemianopsia  in  polyuria,  123 
Hemiplegia  in  puerperal  eclampsia,  657 
in  chronic  productive  nephritis  without 
exudation,  653 
Hepatic  artery,  aneurism  of,  428 

calculi  and  colic.     See  Biliary  lifhiasis 

and  Cholelithiasis. 
neuralgia,  959 
Hepatitis,  fibrous,  936 

diagnosis  of,  941 
etiology  of,  936 
morbid  anatomy  of,  937 
prognosis  of,  941 
symptomatology  of,  939 
treatment  of,  941 
hypertrophic  fibrous,  942 
diagnosis  of,  943 
acute  parenchymatous,  928 
diagnosis  of,  930 
etiology  of,  928 


Hepatitis,   acute   parenchymatous,  morbid 
anatomy  of,  928 
prognosis  of,  930 
symptomatology  of,  929 
treatment  of,  930 
suppurative,  930 

diagnosis  of,  935 
etiology  of,  930 
morbid  anatomy  of,  931 
prognosis  of,  934 
symptomatology  of,  932 
treatment  of,  if35 
Hepatitis,  suppurative,  diagnosis  of,  from 
cholelithiasis,  935 
from  malarial  fever,  935 
from  purulent  pleurisy,  935 
Hepatogenous  jaundice,  965 
Hereditary  immunity,  63 

transmission  of  tuberculosis  bacillus,  40 
Heredity  in  etiology  of  aneurism,  411 
of  arterio-sclerosis,  403 
of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  126 
of  chlorosis,  197 
of  diabetes,  107 
of  emphysema,  594 
of  chronic  endocarditis,  279 
of  acute  gastritis,  737 
of  goitre,  240 

of  exophthalmic  goitre,  387 
of  gout,  136 

of  congenital  heart  affections,  395 
of  leukjemia,  215 
of  myxcedema,  243 
of  obesity,  91 
of  polyuria,  122 
of  rheumatism,  151,  173,  176 
of  rickets,  76 
Hernia  of  the  liver,  922 
Hiccough  in  appendicitis,  821 
in  cancer  of  liver,  949 
in  o?sophagismus,  729 
in  acute  ha?morrhagic  pancreatitis,  980 
in  suppurative  pancreatitis,  984 
in  acute  peritonitis,  904 
Hippuric  acid  in  urine,  603 
"  Hob-nailed  liver,"  938 
Hodgkin's  disease,  226 

diagnosis  of,  231 
etiology  of,  227 
historical  note  on,  226 
morbid  anatomy  of,  228 
prognosis  of,  232 
symptomatologv  of  229 
treatment  of,  232 
Hodgkin's  disease,  diagnosis  of,  from  tuber- 
culous adenitis,  231 
HoflFman's  anodyne  in  angina  pectoris,  386 
in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  779 
in  enteralgia,  860 
in  gastralgia,  756 
in  chronic  myocarditis,  350 
in  valvular  disease,  323 
Humoral  theory  of  immunity,  66 
Hunger  in  saccharine  diabetes,  111 
in  obesity,  96 
in  polyuria,  123 
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Hvaline  tube-ca^ts  in  urine,  625 
Hydatid  of  liver,  951 

thrill,  95.S 
Hydrastis  in  luenioptysis.  aSl,  r)92 
Hydrochloric  acid  in  dilatation  of  the  stom- 
ach, 789 
in  chronic  gastritis,  748 
in  tibrous  hepatitis,  942 
Hydrochloric  acid,  absence  of,  in  cancer  of 
stomach,  774 
test  for,  in  gastric  contents,  735 
Hydrocyanic  acid  in  Addison's  disease,  238 
in  gastralgia,  756 
in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  768 
in  nervous  dyspepsia,  753 
Hydrogen  peroxide  in  ])seudo-menibranous 
laryngitis,  4i)S 
in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  472 
in  chronic  hypertrophic  nasal  ca- 
tarrh, 451 
in  nigrities,  691 
in  ulcerous  pharyngitis,  702 
in  thrush,  675 
Hydronaphthol  in  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea 
in  children,  810 
in  mucous  colitis,  819 
Hydronephrosis  defined,  662 
etiology  of,  662 
in  movable  kidney,  631 
morbid  anatomy  of,  663 
symptomatology  of,  663 
treatment  of,  663 
Hydronephrosis,  diagnosis   of,    from   pan- 
creatic cysts,  996 
Hydropericardium,  260 
diagnosis  of,  260 
prognosis  of,  260 
symptomatology  of,  260 
treatment  of,  261 
Hydroperitoneum,  892 
Hydrotherapy.     See  Baths. 
Hydrothorax  defined,  537 
diagnosis  of,  537 
etiology  of,  537 
morbid  anatomy  of,  537 
symptomatology  of,  537 
treatment  of,  538 
Hydrothorax,  diagnosis   of,  from   pleurisy 

with  effiision,  523 
Hygiene  in  chronic  bronchitis,  492 
in  constipation,  863 
in  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea,  809 
in  chronic  diarrha?a  in  children,  816 
in  chronic  gastritis,  746 
in  mucous  colitis,  819 
Hyperaesthesia  of  pharynx,  716 

of  tongue,  692 
Hypersesthesia  in  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleu- 
risy, 507 
Hyperisotonia  of  blood-plasma,  186 
Hyperpyrexia  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  390 
in  pericarditis,  250 
in  acute  peritonitis,  905 
in  cerebral  rheumatism,  162 
Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  liver,  942 
stenosis  of  pylorus,  793 


Hypobromite  method  for  estimation  of  urea 

in  urine,  611 
Hypoplasia,  vascular,  in  obesity,  95 

vascular  and  sexual,  in  chlorosis,  197 

ICE  as  a  conveyer  of  infection,  37 
Icterus.     See  Jaundice. 
Ichthyol  in  chronic  articular  rheumatism, 

174 
Ichthyosis  lingua^  686 
Idiopathic  ana'uiia,  201 
Ileitis,  acute  catarrhal,  798 
Ileus.     See  Intestinal  obstruction. 
Immunity,  56 

acquired  by  disease,  56 
by  inoculation,  57 
blood-serum,  58 

graduation  of,  60,  61 
kinds  of,  60 
law  of,  59 

means  employed,  57 
nature  of  products  conferring, 

57 
time  to  confer,  58 
by  vaccination,  56 
germinal  transmission  of,  63 

Profeta's  law,  63 
placental  transmission  of,  63 

to  mother,  Colles's  law,  64 
active,  58 

after  infection,  blood-serum  therapy,  68 
as  distinguished  from  "  poison-proof," 

60 
natural,  56 
passive,  58 
physiology  of,  64 
alexins,  66 

defensive  proteids,  66 
humoral  theory  of,  66 
phagocytic  theory  of,  64 
Impotence  in  i:)olyuria,  123 
Incontinence  of  pylorus,  759 
Indicanuria  in  Addison's  disease,  236 
in  disease  of  pancreas,  976 
in  acute  peritonitis,  905 
Infarction,  hsemorrhagic,  of  intestines,  856 
Infarcts,  hsemorrhagic,  in  malignant  endo- 
carditis, 275 
Infection,  blood-serum  therapy  of,  68 
definitions  of,  20 
distinction  from  contagion,  22 

from  intoxication,  21 
etiology  of,  general,  27 

capacity  for   saprophytic  growth, 
__      28 

~"  channels  of  discharge,  31 
number  of  bacteria,  27 
portals  of  entry  of  bacteria,  29 
air-passages,  31 
ciliated  epithelium,  30 
gastric  juice,  31 
lymphatic  tissue,  30 
mucous  membranes,  29 
mucous  secretions,  31 
skin,  29 
predisposition,  42 
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Infection,  etiology  of,  predisposition,  gen- 
eral and  local,  44,  45 
sources  of,  33 
the  air,  33 
auto-infection,  38 
decomposing  food-stuflfs,  38 
food,  37 
fomites,  38 
germinal,  39 
the  ground,  34 
ice,  37 
insects,  38 
intra-uterine,  39 
milk,  37 

mixed  infections,  39 
secondary  infection,  39 
virulence  of  bacteria,  27 
vital  resistance  of  bacteria,  28 
water,  35 
Infectious   diseases,    evidence   that    micro- 
organisms are  causative,  23 
Inhalations  in  l^ronchiectasis,  497 

in  chronic  bronchitis,  493 
Injection  of  bacteria  or  their  products.    See 

Inoculation. 
Injections  in  intestinal  obstruction,  852 
Inoculation  conferring  immunity,  57 
blood-serum,  58 
graduation  of,  60,  61 
immediate  effects  of,  58 
law  of,  59 

means  emjjloyed,  57 
milk,  62 
Inoculation  of  bacillus  tuberculosis,  53 
of  blood-serum  in  primary  lobar  pneu- 
monia, 556 
of  cultures  of  cholera  bacillus,  53 
of  diphtheria  bacillus,  52 
of  tetanus  bacillus  ptomaines,  51 
of  typhoid  bacillus,  54 
Insects  as  conveyers  of  infection,  38 
Insomnia  in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  641 
in  acute  productive  .nephritis,  646 
in  chronic   productive  nephritis   with 

exudation,  649 
in  chronic  productive  nephritis  without 

exudation,  653 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  550 
in  polyuria,  123 
in  valvular  disease,  308 
Interlobular  pleurisy,  521 
Internal   strangulation    of  intestines,   842, 

848 
Intestinal  casts.     See  Mucous  colitis. 
Intestinal  indigestion,  857 

irrigation  in  cholera  infantum,  811 
in  dysentery,  834 
in  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  800 
in  chronic  enteritis,  806 
in  acute  entero-colitis  in  children, 
813 
obstruction  defined,  841 
diagnosis  of,  847 
etiology  of,  841 

faeces  and  foreign  bodies,  844,  848 
functional,  844,  849 


Intestinal  obstruction,  internal  strangula- 
tion, 842,  848 
intussusception,  841,  848 
pathology  of,  841 
prognosis  of,  850 

stricture  and  compression,  843, 849 
symptomatology  of,  acute,  845 

chronic,  846 
synonyms  of,  841 
treatment  of,  851 
volvulus,  843,  848 
Intestinal   obstruction,  diagnosis   of,  from 
appendicitis,  822 
from  acute  ha^morrhagic  pan- 
creatitis, 981 
Intestinal  parasites,  865 
amseba  coli,  865 
balantidium  coli,  866 
cercomonas  intestinalis,  866 
cestodes,  868 

raegastoma  entericum,  867 
nematodes,  877 
paramoecium  coli,  866 
psorospermia,  867 
trichomonas  intestinalis,  866 
pseudo-parasites,  885 
Intestines,  amyloid  degeneration  of,  856 
Intestines,  cancer  of,  defined,  836 
diagnosis  of,  837 
etiology  of,  836 
forms  of,  836 
pathology  of,  836 
prognosis  of,  838 
symptomatology  of,  837 
synonvms  of,  A36 
treatment  of,  838 
dilatation  of,  860 
hfemorrhage  from,  853 
diagnosis  of,  855 
etiology  of,  853 
pathology  of,  854 
prognosis  of,  855 
symptomatology  of,  854 
treatment  of,  855 
hanaorrhagic  infarction  of,  856 
non-cancerous  growths  of,  838 
rheumatic  pains  of,  165 
ulceration  of,  838 

duodenal  ulcer,  838 
stercoral,  839 
syphilitic,  840 
symptomatology  of,  840 
tuberculous,  839 
Intoxication,  distinction  from  infection,  21 
Intrathoracic  injections  in   bronchiectasis, 

498 
Intra-uterine  infection,  39 
Intubation  in   pseudo-membranous   laryn- 
gitis, 469 
Intussusception,  841 

Iodide  of  iron  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  133 
in  rickets,  83 
of  potassium  in  aneurism,  424 
in  angina  pectoris,  386 
in  arterio-sclerosis,  410 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  133 
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Iodide  of  potassium  in  asthma,  590 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  493 
in  tibrinous  broncliitis,  501 
in  acute  simple  endocarditis,  271 
in  goitro    L'41 
in  gout,  14() 

in  Hodgkin's  disease,  238 
in  syphilitic  laryngitis,  473 
in  clironic  myocarditis,  3r)() 
ill  acute  pitnluctive  lU'phritis,  647 
in   chronic    productive    nephritis 

with  exudation,  (ir)(> 
in    chronic    productive     uei)hritis 

without  exudation,  ()•">() 
in  pericarditis,  258 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  526 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
in  syphilitic  j)iu'unionia,  587 
in  abarticular  rheumatism,  181 
in   chronic  articular  rheumatism, 

174 
in  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  of 

the  lungs,  578 
test  of  gastric  absorption,  737 
Iodine  in  saccharine  diabetes,  120 

in  parotitis,  695 

in  chronic  pharyngitis,  702 

in  phlebitis,  432 

in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  525 

in  chronic  articular  rhematism,  174 

in     subacute     articular     rheumatism, 
173 

in  valvular  disease,  324 
Iodoform  in  epistaxis,  457 

in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  472 

in  ulcerous  pharyngitis,  702 

in  aphthous  stomatitis,  677 

in  gangrenous  stomatitis,  685 
Ipecacuanha  in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis, 
484 

in  chronic  bronchitis,  493 

in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  501 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  566 

in  constipation,  863 

in  dysentery,  835 

in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  in  chil- 
dren, 461 

in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  469 

in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
Iron  in  Addison's  disease,  238 

in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  207 

in  secondary  anaemia,  210 

in  sero-fibrinous  bronchitis,  527 

in  chlorosis,  200 

in  chronic  diarrhoea  in  children,  817 

in  nervous  dyspepsia,  753 

in  epistaxis,  457 

in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  769 

in  glossitis,  689 

in  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver,  945 

in  laryngismus  stridulus,  475 

in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  468 

in  leukgemia,  225 

in  mucous  colitis,  819 

in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  644 

in  acute  productive  nephritis,  647 


Iron  in  chronic  productive  nephritis  with 
exudation,  650 

in  ulcerous  pharyngitis,  702 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  133 

ill  rickets,  83 

inj,-lir()iiic  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils, 
714 

in  valvular  disease,  317 
Irrigation  in  cholera  infantum,  811 

ill  dyst'iitcry,  834 

in  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  800 

in  chronic  enteritis,  806 

in  acute  entero-colitis  in  children,  813 

in  purulent  i)leurisv,  529 
"Irritable  heart"  of  soldiers,  371 
Isotonia  of  blood-plasma,  186 
Itching  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  231 

in  jaundice,  969 

treatment  of,  970 

in  cancer  of  the  liver,  949 

JAUNDICE,  965 
diagnosis  of,  969 
etiological  table  of,  966 
etiology  of,  965 
hsematogenous,  965 
hepatogenous,  965 
morbid  anatomy  of,  967 
prognosis  of,  970 
symptomatology  of,  967 
treatment  of,  970 
vision  in,  969 
Jaundice,  infectious,  acute,  971 

diagnosis  of,  972 

etiology  of,  971 

morbid  anatomy  of,  971 

prognosis  of,  972 

recurrence  in,  971 

symptomatology  of,  971 

treatment  of,  972 
Jaundice,  bradycardia  in,  376 

in  aneurism  of  abdominal  aorta,  427 

in  cancer  of  the  bile-ducts,  964 

in  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder,  964 

in  cancer  of  liver,  949 

in  cancer  of  pancreas,  998 

in  cancer  of  stomach,  776 

in  cestodes,  874 

in  cholangitis,  955 

in  cholelithiasis,  959 

in  passive  congestion  of  liver,  924 

in  pancreatic  cysts,  994 

in  echinococcus  of  the  liver,  952 

in    acute    parenchymatous     hepatitis, 

929 
in  fibrous  hepatitis,  939 
in  hypertrophic  fibrous  hepatitis,  942 
in  sii])])urative  hepatitis,  934 
in  leukaemia,  216 
in  biliary  lithiasis,  100,  101 
in  mitralinsufficiency,  286 
in  chronic  pancreatitis,  988 
in  acute  pancreatitis,  927 
in  gangrenous  pancreatitis,  982 
in  suppurative  peritonitis,  984 
in  valvular  disease,  307 
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Jejunitis,  acute  catarrhal,  798 
Joint-changes  in  gout,  141 

in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  152 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  127 

KIDNEY,  movable,  630  _ 
symptomatology  of,  631 
treatment  of,  631 
Kidneys,  adenoma  of,  668 

symptomatology  of,  669 
treatment  of,  669 
acute  congestion  of,  635 
definition  of,  635 
etiology  of,  635 
morbid  anatomy  of,  635 
symptomatology  of,  635 
treatment  of,  636 
chronic  congestion  of,  636 
definition  of,  636 
etiology  of,  636 
morbid  anatomy  of,  636 
symptomatology  of,  636 
Kidneys,  cystic,  667 

congenital,  667 
etiology  of,  667 
forms  of,  acquired,  668 
Kidneys,  acute  degeneration  of,  637 
etiology  of,  637 
morbid  anatomy  of,  637 
symptomatology  of,  637 
synonyms  of,  637 
treatment  of,  638 
Kidneys,  chronic  degeneration  of,  638 
etiology  of,  638 
morbid  anatomy  of,  638 
symptomatology  of,  638 
synonyms  of,  638 
treatment  of,  638 
Kidneys,  malformations  of,  630 

position  of,  determination  of,  630 
sarcoma  of,  668 

symptomatology  of,  669 
treatment  of,  669 
Klebs-Loffler  bacillus,  relation  of,  to  diph- 
theria, 24 
Knee-jerk,  exaggerated,  in  saccharine  dia- 
betes, significance  of,  112 
Koossin  in  cestodes,  876 
Kreatinin  in  urine,  603 

LACTIC    acid    in    saccharine    diabetes, 
121 
in    acute   dyspeptic    diarrhoea    in 

children,  810 
in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  472 
Lactic   acid,  test  for,  in  gastric  contents, 

736 
Lacto-phosphate  of  calcium  in  rickets,  84 
Lancing  of  gums  in  rickets,  84 
"  La  perleche,"  683 
Laryngeal  muscles,  paralysis  of,  476 

abductor  paralysis,  477,  478 
adductor  paralysis,  478 
recurrent  nerve,  477 
sites  of  lesion  in,  476 
Laryngeal  rheumatism,  164 


Laryngismus  stridulus,  473 
diagnosis  of,  474 
etiology  of,  474 
prognosis  of,  474 
symptomatology  of,  474 
synonyms  of,  474 
treatment  of,  475 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  diagnosis  of,  from 
acute   catarrhal   laryngitis   in   chil- 
dren, 460 
Laryngitis,  acute  catarrhal,  458 
diagnosis  of,  459 
etiology  of,  458 
symptomatology  of,  458 
treatment  of,  460 
Laryngitis,  acute  catarrhal,  in  children,  459 
diagnosis  of,  460 
etiology  of,  459 
symptomatology  of,  459 
synonyms  of,  459 
treatment  of,  460 
Laryngitis,   acute   catarrhal,    in    children, 
diagnosis   of,   from    laryngeal  diph- 
theria, 460 
from  laryngismus  strid- 
ulus, 460 
Laryngitis,  chronic  catarrhal,  462 
diagnosis  of,  462 
etiology  of,  462 
symptomatology  of,  462 
synonyms  of,  462 
treatment  of,  462 
Laryngitis,  cedematous,  463 
etiology  of,  463 
symptoms  of,  463 
synonyms  of,  463 
treatment  of,  463 
Laryngitis,  pseudo-membranous,  463 
complications  of,  466 
diagnosis  of,  '467 
etiology  of,  464 
morbid  anatomy  of,  465 
prognosis  of,  467 
relation  of,  to  diphtheria,  464 
symptomatology  of,  466 
synonyms  of,  464 
treatment  of,  468 
Laryngitis,  subacute  catarrhal,  461 
etiology  of,  461 
treatment  of,  461 
Laryngitis,  syphilitic,  472 

diagnosis  of,  473 
etiology  of,  472 
morbid  anatomy  of,  472 
symptomatology  of,  473 
treatment  of,  473 
Laryngitis,    syphilitic,    diagnosis   of,   from 

tuberculous  laryngitis,  471 
Laryngitis,  tuberculous,  470 
diagnosis  of,  471 
etiology  of,  470 
morbid  anatomy  of,  470 
prognosis  of,  471 
symptomatology  of,  470 
synonyms  of,  470 
treatment  of,  471 
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Laryngitis,  tuberculous,  diagnosis  of,  from 

syphilitic  laryngitis,  471 
Lavage  in  atony  of  stomach,  759 

in  cancer  of  stomach,  780 

in  dilatation  of  stomach,  787 

in  simple  gastric  ulcer.  768 

in  chronic  gastritis,  749 

in  acute  peritonitis.  908 
Lavage,  method  of  jn^rforming,  788 
Lead  acetate  in  dysentery.  835 

in  chronic  enteritis,  80G 

in  polyuria,  125 
Leeching  in  angina  ludovici,  697 

in  appendicitis,  823 

in  glossitis,  689 

in  o?dematous  laryngitis,  463 

in  acute  mediastinitis,  437 

in  parotitis,  •')95 

in  phlegmonous  pharyngitis,  704 

in  |)hlehitis,  432 

in  fibrinous  pleurisy,  525 

in  valvular  disease,  321 
Leprosy,  imjterfect   evidence   of  causative 

micro-organism  of,  26 
Leptothrix,  4 

buccalis,  704 
Leucin  in  sputum  in  foetid  bronchitis,  490 

in  urine,  627 

in  acute  parenchymatous  hepatitis, 
929 
Leucocytes.     See  Blood,  white  corpuscles  of. 
Leucocythfemia,  213 
Leucocytoses,   general   considerations    on, 

211 
Leucocytosis  in  secondary  anaemias,  209 

in  saccharine  diabetes,  108 

in  Hodgkin's  disease,  230 

in  pneumonia,  212 

in  mediastinal  sarcoma,  444 
Leucoderma  in  Addison's  disease,  235 
Leucorrhoea  in  chlorosis,  198 
Leuka?mia.  212 

blood  in,  216 

diagnosis  of,  223 

etiology  of,  213 

history  of,  213 

lymph-glands  and  bones  in,  221 

morbid  anatomy  of,  221 

peritonitis  in,  216 

prognosis  of,  224 

spleen  in,  220 

splenectomy  in,  225 

symptomatology  of,  215 

treatment  of,  225 
Leuksemic  tumors  in  organs,  223 
Leukoblasts,  184 
Leukoplasia  oris,  686 

diagnosis  of,  686 
etiology  of,  686 
morbid  anatomy  of,  686 
prognosis  of  687 
symptomatology  of,  686 
synonyms  of,  686 
treatment  of,  687 
Liebig's  method  for  estimating  the  urea  in 
urine,  612 


Ligation  of  arteries  in  goitre,  242 
Limestone  in  etiology  of  goitre,  240 
Lime-water  in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  501 

in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  468 
Lipoma  of  heart,  366 
of  intestines.  838 
of  stomach,  781 
Lipuria  in  disease  of  pancreas,  977 
Litluemia,  135 
Lithium  salts  in  gout,  146 
Litmus- paper,  blue,  605 
neutral,  605 
red,  605 
Liver,  amyloid,  945 

diagnosis  of.  947 
etiology  of,  946 
morbid  anatomy  of,  946 
prognosis  of,  947 
symptomatology  of,  946 
treatment  of,  947 
Liver,  cancer  of,  947 

diagnosis  of,  950 
etiology  of,  947 
morbid  anatomy  of,  948 
jirognosis  of,  950 
symptomatology  of,  949 
treatment  of,  950 
Liver,  cirrhosis  of,  936 
Liver,  congestion  of,  active,  922 
diagnosis  of,  923 
etiology  of,  923 
morbid  anatomy^  of,  923 
symptomatology  of,  923 
treatment  of,  923 
Liver,  congestion  of,  passive,  923 
diagnosis  of,  925 
etiology  of,  924 
morbid  anatomy  of,  924 
prognosis  of,  925 
sj^mptomatology  of,  924 
treatment  of,  925 
Liver,  corset-,  921 

Liver,  depression  of  in  acute  sero-fibrinous 
pleurisy.  513 
in  pneumothorax,  535 
Liver-dulness,  disappearance  of,  in  perfo- 
rative peritonitis,  905 
Liver,  echinococcus  of,  951 
diagnosis  of  953 
etiology  of  951 
fluid  in,  951 

morbid  anatomy  of,  951 
prognosis  of,  953 
suppuration  in,  953 
symptomatology  of  952 
treatment  of,  954 
Liver,  fatty  infiltration  of,  943 
diagnosis  of,  945 
etiology  of  943 
morbid  anatomy  of,  944 
prognosis  of,  945 
symptomatology  of,  944 
treatment  of.  945 
Liver,  inflammation  of  bile-ducts  and  gall- 
bladder.    See  CholaiKjitis  and  Chole- 
cystitis. 
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Liver,  malformations  of,  921 
malpositions  of,  922 
movable,  922 
Liver,  parasites  of,  950 
Liver,  yellow  atrophy  of,  acute,  928 
"  Liver-spots,"  237 

Lobelia  in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  590 
Locality  in  etiology  of  autumnal  catarrh, 
453 
of  goitre,  240 
Locomotor  ataxia,  pseudo-,  in  saccharine 

diabetes,  112 
Lungs,  actinomycosis  of,  598 
diagnosis  of,  599 
etiology  of,  598 
morbid  anatomy  of,  598 
symptomatology  of,  598 
treatment  of,  599 
Lungs,  gangrene  of,  587 
diagnosis  of,  588 
etiology  of,  587 

in  cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  727 
morbid  anatomy  of,  587 
symptomatology  of,  588 
treatment  of,  588 
Lungs,    gangrene    of,    diagnosis    of,    from 

fcetid  bronchitis,  491 
Lungs,  induration  of,  brown.     See  Pneumo- 
nia of  heart  disease. 
Lungs,  malignant  growths  of,  599 
Lungs.    See  Phtlmis,  Pneumonia,  and  Tuber- 

eulosis. 
Lymphatic  tissue,  relation  of,  to  entrance 

of  bacteria,  30 
Lymph-glands  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  228 

in  leuksemia,  221 
Lymphocytes,  193 

in  Hodgkin's  disease,  230 
in  leukiiemia,  216 
Lymphoma  of  intestines,  838 
of  lungs,  599 
of  stomach,  781 
Lymjiho-sarcoma  of  stomach,  781 

MACROCYTES.     See  Megalocytes. 
Magnesium  sulphate  in  ascites,  897 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  565 
in  jaundice,  970 
in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  644 
in  pericarditis,  258 
in  acute  peritonitis,  909 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  527 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
Malarial  fever,  imperfect  evidence  of  causa- 
tive micro-organism  of,  26 
Malpositions  of  heart,  392 

of  liver,  922 
Maltine  in  rickets,  83 
Marechal-Rosin    test   for   bile-pigment    in 

urine,  968 
"  Masque  des  femmes  encientes,"  237 
Massage  in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia, 
•  208     _ 

in  constipation,  863 
in  acute  productive  nephritis,  647 
in  abarticular  rheumatism,  181 

66 


Massage  in  muscular  rheumatism,  178 

in  subacute  articular  rheumatism,  173 
McBurney's  point  in  appendicitis,  821 
Mechanical  angina,  304 
Mediastinal  emphysema,  440 

hsematoma,  441 
Mediastinal  lymphadenitis,  acute,  437 
diagnosis  of,  438  . 
etiology  of,  437 
morbid  anatomy  of,  438 
prognosis  of,  438 
symptomatology  of,  438 
treatment  of,  439 
Mediastinal     Ivmphadenitis,     tuberculous, 
'439 
diagnosis  of,  440 
morbid  anatomy  of,  439 
prognosis  of,  440 
symptomatology  of,  439 
treatment  of,  440 
Mediastinal  tumors,  441 
diagnosis  of,  444 
physical  signs  of,  444 
prognosis  of,  445 
symptomatology  of,  442 
treatment  of,  445 
Mediastinal  tumors,  diagnosis,  of  from  an- 
eurism of  thoracic  aorta,  421 
Mediastinitis,  acute,  436 
diagnosis  of,  437 
morbid  anatomy  of,  436 
prognosis  of,  437 
symptomatology  of,  436 
treatment  of,  437 
Mediastinitis,  chronic,  437 
Mediastino-pericarditis,  254 
Megaloblasts  in  secondary  antemia,  209 
in  leuksemia,  218 

in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  205 
Megalocytes  in  secondary  an;emia,  208 

in  progressive  pernicious  antemia,  205 
Megastoma  entericum,  867 
Mela?na,  853 

neonatorum,  791,  854 
Melanin  in   urine  in  melanotic  cancer  or 

sarcoma  of  liver,  949 
Melasma  suprarenale,  235 
Membranous  croup,  464 
Memory  in  myxtedema,  244 
Meningitis   in   primarv  lobar  pneumonia, 

552 
Menstruation  in  chlorosis,  197 

in  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the 
'  lungs,  576 

in  chronic  tuberculous  phthisis,  584 
in  valvular  disease,  308 
Mental  symptoms  in  myxoedema.  243 
j  Menthol  in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  472 
Mercury  in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  486 
in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  501 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  120 
in  dysentery,  835 
in  acute  simple  endocarditis,  271 
in  goitre,  242 

in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  468 
in  syphilitic  laryngitis,  473 
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Mercury  in  ])arotitis,  r>95 
in  pericardilis,  258 
in  sero-  tibrinous  pleurisy,  526 
in  syjiliilitio  pneumonia,  587 
in  valvular  disease,  822 
(See,  also,  Calomel.) 
Merisinopedia,  2 
Merycisnuis,  758 

Mesenteric  arteries,  aneurism  of,  429 
Mesocardia,  85)2 
Metallic   tinklins;-   in    pneumothorax  with 

etlusion,  535 
Meteorisni  in  acute  peritonitis,  904 
in  tuherculous  peritonitis,  914 
Methyl-violet  in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  472 
Miasm,  delinition  of,  22 
Miasmatic  contasrion,  definition  of,  22 

disease,  definition  of,  22 
Micrococcus  lanceolatus  as  cause  of  pneu- 
monia, 23 
ureie,  602 
Microcytes  in  secondary  anaemia,  208 

in  progressive  pernicious  anremia,  205 
Micro-organisms  in  acute  endocarditis,  264 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  273 
in  acute  myocarditis,  344 
in  pericarditis,  249 
in  urine,  628 
(See,  also.  Bacteria.) 
Miliary  tuberculosis  of  lungs.     See  Tuber- 
culosis of  lungs. 
Milk  in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  644 
in  acute  j^roductive  nephritis,  646 
in  rickets,  82 
Milk  as  a  conveyer  of  infection,  37 
conferring  immunity,  62 
stained,  in  jaundice,  967 
Mineral  waters  in  constipation,  864 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  119 
in  gout,  146 
in  gravel,  106 
in  obesity,  97 
in  pyelitis,  665 
Mitoses  in  myelocytes  in  leukaemia,  218 
Mitral  insufticiency,  284 

effect  on  heart-chambers  and  walls, 

285 
murmur  in,  286 
physical  siens  of,  285 
"  relative,"''284 

in  aortic  insufficiency,  291 
tricuspid  insufficiency  in,  285 
stenosis,  287 

congenital,  287 

effect  on  heart-  chambers  and  walls, 

288 
hsemoptysis  in,  591 
physical  signs  of,  288 
presj'stolic  murmur  in,  289 
pulsation  in,  288 
thrill  in,  288 
Mixed  infection,  39 
Morphine  in  aneurism,  424 
in  angina  pectoris,  386 
in  cholelithiasis,  963 
in  cholera  infantum,  811 


Morphine  in  chronic  diarrhoea  in  children, 
817 
in  enteralgia,  860 
in  opistaxis,  457 
in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  768 
in  luemo[)tysis,  578 
in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  461 
in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  472 
in  l)iliary  lithiasis,  102 
in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  ()44 
in  chronic  productive  nephritis  without 

exudation,  656 
in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  590 
in  jicricarditis,  258 
in  fibrinous  pleurisy,  525 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
in  pneumothorax,  536 
in  renal  calculi,  (567 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  178 
in  tachycardia,  374 
in  valvular  disease,  323 
Motor  power  of  stomach,  736 
Mountain-climbing  in  fatty  infiltration  of 
heart,  359 
in  valvular  disease,  315 
Mouth-breathing  in  chronic   hypertrophic 

nasal  catarrh,  450 
Mouth,  symptomatic  affections  of,  692 
ansesthesia  of,  692 
color   of   mucous   membrane, 

692 
condition  of  teeth,  692 
eruptions  in,  693 
fissures  and  ulcers  of,  694 
gonorrhoeal   inflammation   of, 
694 
Mouth,  ulceration  of,  simple,  682 
Movable  kidney,  630 
Mucous  colitis,  818 

diagnosis  of,  819 
etiology  of,  818 
pathology  of,  818 
prognosis  of,  819 
symptomatology  of,  818 
treatment  of,  819 
Mucous  membranes  admitting  bacteria  into 
the  body,  29  _ 
tube-casts  in  urine,  625 
Mucus  in  urine,  603 

distinction  of,  from  pus,  624 
Murmurs  in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia, 
206 
in  aneurism  of  abdominal  aorta,  428 
of  pulmonary  artery,  426 
of  thoracic  aorta,  418 
in  acute  aortitis,  403 
in  arterio-sclerosis,  408 
in  chlorosis  198 

in  fattv  degeneration  of  heart,  357 
in  dilatation  of  heart,  339,  340 
in  acute  simple  endocarditis,  268 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  277 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  388 
in  Hodgkin's  disease,  231 
in  fatty  infiltration  of  heart,  355 
in  aortic  insufficiency,  293 
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Murmurs  in  mitral  insufficiency,  286 
in  pulmonary  insufficiency,  299 
in  tricuspid  insufficiency,  297 
in  acute  myocarditis,  345 
in  chronic  myocarditis,  349 
in  adhesive  pericarditis,  254 
in  stenosis  of  aorta,  429 
in  aortic  stenosis,  295 
in  n)itral  stenosis,  289 
in  pulmonary  stenosis,  299 
in  tachycardia,  372 
Murmurs,  anaemic,  diagnosis  of,  from  organic 

murmurs,  268,  311 
Murmurs  of  dilatation,  diagnosis  of,  from 

valvular  lesions,  269 
Murmurs,  endocardial,   diagnosis  of,  from 

pericardial  sounds,  255 
Murmurs,  presystolic,  in  aortic  insufficiency, 
294 
in  aortic  stenosis,  296 
in  mitral  stenosis,  289 
in  tricuspid  stenosis,  299 
tracheal,  in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta, 
418 
Muscular  rheumatism,  176 
Mustard  plasters  in  acute  catarrhal  enteri- 
tis, 799 
in  gout,  146 

in  fibrinous  pleurisy,  525 
in  muscular  rheumatism,  178 
Mycosis  pharyngis,  704 
Myelocytes  in  leukaemia,  218 
Myocarditis,  acute,  342 

diagnosis  of,  345 
etiology  of,  343 
morbid  anatomy  of,  343 
physical  signs  of,  345 
prognosis  of,  346 
symptomatology  of,  345 
synonyms  of,  342 
treatment  of,  346 
Myocarditis,  chronic,  346 
diagnosis  of,  349 
etiology  of,  346 
morbid  anatomy  of,  347 
physical  signs  of,  349 
prognosis  of,  350 
symptomatology  of,  348 
synonyms  of,  346 
treatment  of,  350 
Myocardium,  degenerations  of,  351 
amyloid,  352 
anaemic  necrosis,  351 
calcification,  352 
diagnosis  of,  357 
fatty,  355 

fatty  infiltration,  354 
hyaline,  352 
parenchymatous,  353 
prognosis  of,  358 
symptomatology  of,  356 
treatment  of,  359 
"  Myomalacia  cordis,"  352 
Myrrh  in  glossitis,  689 
Myrtol  in  chronic  bronchitis,  494 
in  bronchiectasis,  497 


Myxoedema,  242 

diagnosis  of,  244 

mental  symptoms  in,  243 

operative,  244 

treatment  of,  244 
Myxoma  of  lieart,  366 

of  intestine,  838 

of  stomach,  780 

NAILS  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  131 
Naphthalin    in    acute  dyspeptic  diar- 
rhea in  children,  810 
in  chronic  diarrhcea  in  children, 

816 
in  chronic  gastritis,  750 
in  dilatation  of  stomach,  789 
Nasal  catarrh,  acute,  446 

diagnosis  of,  447 
etiology  of,  446 
symptomatology  of,  447 
synonyms  of,  446 
treatment  of,  448 
Nasal  catarrh,  chronic,  449 
etiology  of,  449 
treatment  of,  451 
Nasal  catarrh,  chronic  atrophic,  450 
treatment  of,  452 
chronic  hypertrophic,  449 
treatment  of,  451 
Nematodes,  877 

amphistoma  hominis,  885 
anchylostomum  duodenale,  881 
diagnosis  of,  884 
etiology  of,  882 
morbid  anatomy  of,  883 
prognosis  of,  884 
seat  of,  883 

symptomatology  of,  883 
treatment  of,  884 
ascaris  lumbricoides,  877 
diagnosis  of,  879 
etiology  of,  878 
morbid  anatomy  of,  878 
prognosis  of,  879 
seat  of,  878 

symptomatology  of,  878 
treatment  of,  879 
maritima,  880 
mystax,  880 
distomum  crassum,  885 
ha?matobium,  885 
heterophyes,  885 
oxyuris  vermicularis,  880 

symptomatology  of,  881 
treatment  of,  881 
rhabdonema  intestinale,  885 
tricocephalus  dispar,  884 
Nephrectomy  in  idiopathic  abscess  of  kid- 
ney, 659 
in  tuberculous  nephritis,  661 
Nephritis,  acute  exudative,  638 
etiology  of,  639 
morbid  anatomy  of,  639 
prognosis  of,  642 
symptomatology  of,  640 
synonyms  of,  639 
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Nephritis,  acute   exudative,  treatment  of, 

G42 
Nephritis,  acute  parenchymatous,  638,  044 

(see  Kidneiis). 
Nephritis,  acuti-  productive,  C44 
etiok)gy  ol',  G44 
morbid  anatomy  of",  644 
prognosis  of",  (546 
synii)tonialology  of,  645 
synonyms  of,  t)44 
treatment  of,  646 
Nephritis,  chronic  productive^,  witli  exuda- 
tion, course  of,  <)49 
definition  of,  647 
etiology  of,  648 
morhicl  anatomy  of,  648 
prognosis  of,  (JoO 
symptomatology  of,  648 
synonyms  of,  ()47 
treatment  of,  650 
acute  uraemia  in,  649 
chronic  urtemia  in,  649 
Nephritis,  chronic  productive,  without  exu- 
dation, complicating  le- 
sions of,  652 
course  of,  654 
definition  of,  651 
etiology  of,  651 
morbid  anatomy  of,  651 
symptomatology  of,  652 
treatment  of,  656 
acute  urtemia  in,  653 
chronic  urjemia  in,  653 
Nephritis,  suppurative,  657 

with  cystitis  and  pvelo-nephritis, 
669 
prognosis  of,  660 
symptomatology  of,  659 
treatment  of,  660 
embolic,  658 
from  injury,  658 
idiopathic,  658  , 
Nephritis,  tuberculous,  660 

symptomatology  of,  661 
treatment  of,  661 
Nerve,  inferior  laryngeal,  476 

unilateral  and  bilateral  paral- 
ysis of,  477 
superior  laryngeal,  476 
Nervous  anorexia,  757 
diarrhoea,  864 
eructation,  757 
symptoms  in  cestodes,  874 
in  mucous  colitis,  819 
in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  641 
in  abarticular  rheumatism,  180 
system,  influence  of,  upon  nutrition,  70 
vomiting,  757 
Neuralgia  in  saccharine  diabetes.  111 

of  pharynx,  717 
Neuritis  in  saccharine  diabetes.  111 

in  acute  infectious  jaundice,  972 
Neuroses  of  the  heart,  368 
Neutrophiles  in  secondary  anaemias,  209 
Neutrophilic  granules  in  blood,  193 
in  leukfemia,  216 


Nigrities,  definition  of,  691 
etiology  of,  691 
morbid  anatomy  of,  691 
prognosis  of,  691 
symptomatology  of,  691 
synonyms  of,  691 
treatment  of,  691 
Nitro-glycerin  in  aneurism,  425 
in  angina  jx'ctoris,  386 
in  arterio-scli-rosis,  410 
in  bradycardia,  377 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  566 
in  j)ucri)cral  eclampsia,  657 
in  chronic  endocarditis,  350 
in    fatty   degeneration   of     the   heart, 

360 
in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  644 
in  acute  ))roductive  nephritis,  647 
in  chronic  ])roductive   nephritis  with 

exudation,  650 
in  chronic  productive  nephritis  without 

exudation,  656 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
in  valvular  disease,  320 
Noma.     See  Sto)natiti!<,  gangrenous. 
Normoblasts,  184 

in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  205 
in  secondary  antemias,  208 
in  chlorosis,  200 
in  Hodgkin's  disease,  230 
in  leukaemia,  218 
Nose-bleed.     See  Epistn.ris. 
Nutrition,  factors  modifying,  70 

influence  of  nervous  system  upon,  70 
process  of,  70 
Nux  vomica  in  chronic  gastritis,  749 

in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
in  valvular  disease,  319 
Nyctalopia  in  jaundice,  969 

OBESITY,  antemic  form  of,  95 
definition  of,  89 
etiology  of,  90 
pathology  of,  92 
plethoric  form  of,  95 
symptomatology  of,  93 
treatment  of,  96 
Ocular  complications  in  rheumatoid  arthri- 
tis, 131 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  112 
Q]]dema  in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia, 
203 
in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  415 
in  chlorosis,  199 
in  puerperal  eclampsia,  657 
in  emphysema,  597 
in  congenital  heart  affections,  400 
in  fibrous  hepatitis,  939 
in  suppurative  hepatitis,  934 
in  Hodgkin's  disease,  230 
in  leukaemia,  219 
in  amyloid  liver,  946 
in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  641 
in  acute  productive  nephritis,  645 
in  chronic  productive   nephritis  with 
exudation,  649 
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CEdema    in    chronic    productive    nephritis 
without  exudation,  654 
in  pericarditis,  251 
in  polyuria,  124 

in  acute  aiticular  rheumatism,  155 
in  valvuhir  disease,  305 
Oedema,  local,  in  perinephritis,  662 

in  sero-flbrinous  pleurisy,  510 
in  purulent  pleurisy,  520 
Qj^dema  of  glottis.    See  Laryngitis,  oedema- 
tons. 
(Edema,  mechanism  of,  632 

unexplained  cases  of,  633 
OSsophagismus.     See  Oesophagus,  spasm  of. 
CEsophagitis,  definition  of,  720 
etiology  of,  720 
forms  of,  720 
pathology  of,  721 
prognosis  of,  722 
symptomatology  of,  722 
treatment  of,  722 
(Esophagomalacia,  728 
GSsophagus,  cancer  of,  727 
Qi^sophagus,  dilatation  of,  defined,  725 
etiology  of,  725 
pathology  of,  725 
prognosis  of,  727 
symptomatology  of,  726 
synonyms  of,  725 
treatment  of,  727 
(Esophagus,  diverticula  of.   See  (Esophagus, 

dilatation  of. 
(Esophagus,  paralysis  of,  729 
rupture  of,  728 
spasm  of,  defined,  729 
diagnosis  of,  730 
etiology  of,  729 
prognosis  of,  730 
symptomatology  of,  729 
synonyms  of,  729 
treatment  of,  730 
(Esophagus,  stenosis  of,  defined,  723 
diagnosis  of,  724 
etiology  of,  723 
pathology  of,  723 
prognosis  of,  724 
symptomatology  of,  723 
treatment  of,  725 
Oidium  albicans  as  cause  of  thrush,  673 
Olfaction,  changes   in,  in   saccharine   dia- 
betes, 113 
Oligochromsemia  in  progressive  pernicious 
anaemia,  204 
in  chlorosis,  200 
Oligocytluemia    in   progressive   pernicious 
antemia,  203 
in  chlorosis,  199 
in  leuk£emia,  218 
Olive  oil  in  cholelithiasis,  963 

in  chronic   diarrhoea   in  children, 

816 
in  biliary  lithiasis,  102 
in  oxyuris  vermicularis,  881 
Oliver's  test  for  bile  in  urine,  623 
Omental  bursa,  cyst  of,  diagnosis  of,  from 
pancreatic  cyst,  996 


Oophorectomy  in  osteomalacia,  88 
Opium  in  appendicitis,  823 

in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  484 

in  bulimia,  756 

in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  779 

in  cholera  infantum,  811 

in  cholera  nostras,  802 

in  saccharine  diabetes,  120 

in  acute  dvspeptic  diarrhcea   in   chil- 
dren, 810 

in  dysentery,  835  > 

in  puerperal  eclampsia,  657 

in  acute  sinii)le  endocarditis,  271 

in  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  799 

in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  768 

in  haemoptysis,  581,  592 

in  intestinal  hfemorrhage,  855 

in  acute  productive  nephritis,  646 

in  chi'onic   |)roductive   nejihritis  with 
exudation,  650 

in  chronic   productive  nephritis  with- 
out exudation,  656 

in  intestinal  obstruction,  852 

in  pericarditis,  258 

in  acute  peritonitis,  907 

in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 

in  polyuria,  125 

in  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  577,  578 

in  typhlitis,  825 

in  valvular  disease,  322 
Optic  atrophy  in  polyuria,  123 
Orthopnoea  in  hydrothorax,  537 

in  pericarditis,  250 
Osteomalacia,  85 

diagnosis  of,  87 

pathology  of,  86 

prognosis  of.  87 

relation  of,  to  saccharine  diabetes,  87 

symptomatology  of,  85 

treatment  of,  87 
Otic  complications  in  saccharine  diabetes, 

112 
Ovarian  cysts,  diagnosis  of,  from  pancreatic 

cysts,  996 
Oxaluria.     See  Add  di/scrasia. 
Oxvgen  in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis, 
469 

in  leukfemia,  225 

in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  644 

in  acute  productive  nephritis,  647 
Oxyuris  vermicularis,  880 
Ozaena.     See  Nasal  catarrh,  chronic  atrophic. 

PACK,  cold,  in  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism, 171 
hot,  in  acute  congestion  of  kidneys,  636 
in  acute  productive  nephritis,  647 
in    chronic    productive    nephritis 
with  exudation,  650 
Pain  in  aneurism  of  abdominal  aorta,  427 
in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  413 
in  aneurism  of  pulmonary  artery,  426 
in  aneurism  of  splenic  artery,  428 
in  angina  pectoris,  383 
in  acute  aortitis,  402 
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Pain  in  appendicitis,  821 

in  rheiuuatoitl  arthritis,  131 

in  renal  calculi,  (!()() 

in  cancer  of"  intestines,  837 

in  cancer  of  liver,  it45) 

in  cancer  of  pancreas,  9i>7 

in  cancer  of  stomach,  773 

in  cestodes,  878 

in  cholelithiasis,  I*;")!* 

in  nuicous  colitis,  811) 

in  dysentery,  829 

in  nervous  dyspei)sia,  7o2 

in  nialiguant  endocarditis,  275 

in  enteralgia,  859 

in  iiastralgia,  755 

in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  7()3 

in  acute  toxic  gastritis,  740 

in  gravel,  105 

in  sujipurative  hepatitis,  933 

in   hiemorrhagic    infarction   of    intes- 
tines, 857 

in  movable  kidney,  631 

in  biliary  lithiasis,  100 

in  acute  mediastinitis,  436 

in  acute  myocarditis,  345 

in  chronic  myocarditis,  348 

in  tuberculous  nephritis,  661 

in  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  845 

in  oesophagitis,  722 

in  pericarditis,  250 

in  acute  perihepatitis,  927 

in  perinephritis,  661 

in  acute  peritonitis,  903 

in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  914 

in  acute  sero-iibrinous  pleurisy,  507 

in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  549 

in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  156 

in  spinal  rheumatism,  164 

in  spasm  of  oesophagus,  729 

in  phlegmonous  tonsillitis,  710 

in  mediastinal  tumor,  443 

in  typhlitis,  825 

in  valvular  disease,  304 
Palpitation,  368 

diagnosis  of,  369  ' 

etiology  of,  368 

prognosis  of,  369 

symptomatology  of,  369 

treatment  of,  374 
Palpitation,  diagnosis  of.  from  tachycardia, 

373 
Palpitation  in  progressive  pernicious  anae- 
mia, 203 

in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  415 

in  acute  aortitis,  402 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  129 

in  chlorosis,  198 

in  dilatation  of  heart,  337 

in  fatty  degeneration  of  heart,  356 

in  malignant  endocarditis,  275 

in  exo]vhthalmic  goitre,  388 

in  Hodgkin's  disease,  230 

in  obesity,  94 

in  valvular  disease,  303 
Pancreas,  cancer  of,  997 
diagnosis  of,  998 


Pancreas,  cancer  of,  etiology  of,  997 

morbid  anatomy  of,  997 

prognosis  of,  9!'9 

symptomatology  of,  997 
Pancreas,   cancer   of,    (iiagnosis    of,    from 
cancer  of  pylorus,  998 

from  cancer  of  stonuich,  779 
of  transverse  colon,  999 
Pancreas,  disease  of,  973 

bronzed  skin  in,  977 

cffiliac  neuralgia  in,  977 

dial)etes  in,  975 

diarrhoea  in,  977 

emaciation  in,  977 

glycosuria  in,  975 

lipuria  in,  977 

ptyalism  in,  977 

fatty  stools  in,  973 

salol  test  in,  976 

general  symjitoniatology  of,  973 
"  Pancreatic  acne""  990 
Pancreatic  calculi,  989 

diagnosis  of,  991 

etiology  of,  989 

morbid  anatomy  of,  989 

prognosis  of,  991 

symptomatology  of,  990 
Pancreatic  cysts,  991 

diagnosis  of,  995 

fluid  in,  992 

monocysts,  992 

morbid  anatomy  of,  992 

polycysts,  992 

prognosis  of,  996 

symptomatology  of,  994 

treatment  of,  996 
Pancreatic  cysts,  diagnosis  of,  from  aneur- 
ism of  abdominal  aorta,  996 
from  dropsy  of  the  gall-blad- 
der, 996 
from     cyst    of    the     omental 

bursa,  996 
from  ovarian  cysts,  996 
Pancreatic  haemorrhage,  977 

etiology  of,  978 

morbid  anatomy  of,  978 

symptomatology  of,  978 

treatment  of,  978 
Pancreatic  juice,  functions  of,  973 
Pancreatin  in  chronic  gastritis,  748 

in  chronic  i)ancreatitis,  989 
Pancreatitis,  acute,  979 
chronic,  987 

etiology  of,  987 

morbid  anatomy  of,  987 

prognosis  of,  989 

symptomatohigy  of,  988 

treatment  of,  989 
gangrenous,  981 

diagnosis  of,  983 

etiology  of,  981 

morbid  anatomy  of,  981 

prognosis  of,  983 

symptomatology  of,  982 

treatment  of,  983 
hsemorrhagic,  acute,  979 
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Pancreatitis,  haemorrhagic,  acute,   bacteria 
in,  980 
diagnosis  of,  980 
etiology  of,  979 
morbid  anatomy  of,  979 
prognosis  of,  981 
symptomatology  of,  980 
treatment  of,  981 
Pancreatitis,  hsemorrhagic,  acute,  diagnosis 
of,  from  gastric  ulcer,  980 
from  intestinal  obstruction, 
981 
Pancreatitis,  suppurative,  983 
diagnosis  of,  984 
morbid  anatomy  of,  983 
prognosis  of,  984 
symptomatology,  983 
Parsesthesia  in  angina  pectoris,  384 
of  pharynx,  716 
in  polyuria,  123 
Paralysis  in  saccharine  diabetes,  112 
in  dysentery,  832 
in  spinal  rheumatism,  164 
Paralysis    of   bladder    and    rectum.      See 
Sphincters,  paralysis  of. 
of  laryngeal  muscles,  476 
of  pharyngeal  muscles,  717 
of  tongue,  692 
Paramoecium  coli,  866 
Paraplasma  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  182 
Paraplegia  in  aneurism  of  abdominal  aorta, 
427 
in  spinal  rheumatism,  164 
Parasite,  definition  of,  10 
Parotitis  in  acute  infectious  jaundice,  972 

symptomatic,  695 
Paroxysm  in  angina  pectoris,  383 
in  asthma,  589 
in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  500 
in  pancreatic  calculi,  990 
in  renal  calculi,  666 
in  autumnal  catarrh,  454 
in  cholelithiasis,  959 
in  emphysema,  596 
in  gout,  139 

in  laryngismus  stridulus,  474 
in  acute  catarrhal    laryngitis  in    chil- 
dren, 459 
in  biliary  lithiasis,  100 
in  chronic  pancreatitis,  988 
Pelletierine  in  cestodes,  876 
Pelvis  of  kidney.     See  Pyelitis. 
Pentastomum  denticulatum  in  the  liver,  950 
Pepsin,  test  for,  in  gastric  contents,  736 
Pepsin  in  chronic  gastritis,  748 
Pepsinogen,  test  for,  in  gastric  contents,  736 
Peptone  in  urine,  tests  for,  633 
Peptonuria  in  progressive  pernicious  anae- 
mia, 206 
Perforation  in  appendicitis,  820,  822 
in  cancer  of  intestines,  836 
in  cancer  of  stomach,  771 
in  echinococcus  of  liver,  952 
in  biliary  lithiasis,  101 
in  purulent  pleurisy,  516 
in  ulceration  of  intestines,  840 


Pericarditis,  definition  of,  247 
diagnosis  of,  255 
etiology  of,  247 
morbid  anatomy  of,  248 
physical  signs  of,  251 
prognosis  of,  257 
symptomatology  of,  250 
treatment  of,  257 
Pericarditis,  diagnosis   of,  from   dilatation 
of  heart.  256 
from  endocardial  murmurs,  255 
Pericarditis,  chronic  adhesive,  253 

symptomatology  of,  253 
physical  signs  of,  253 
cancerous,  255 
external,  254 

symptomatology  of,  254 
tuberculous,  254 

symptomatology  of,  255 
Perichondritis,  laryngeal,  syphilitic,  472 

tuberculous,  470 
Perihepatitis,  acute,  926 
diagnosis  of,  927 
etiology  of,  926 
morbid  anatomy  of,  926 
symptomatology  of,  927 
treatment  of,  928 
chronic  fibrous,  928 
Perihepatitis,    acute,    diagnosis     of,    from 

pleurisy  with  effusion,  927 
Perinephritis,  etiology  of,  661 
morbid  anatomy  of,  661 
symptomatology  of,  661 
treatment  of,  662 
Periostitis,  diagnosis  of,  from  acute  articu- 
lar rheumatism,  166 
Periphlebitis.     See  Phlebitis. 
Peristaltic  unrest,  759 

Peritoneal  friction  over  hepatic  abscess,  933 
Peritoneum,  cancer  of,  917 
diagnosis  of,  918 
effusion  in,  917 
prognosis  of,  918 
symptomatology  of,  918 
treatment  of,  918 
Peritoneum,  haemorrhage  into,  887 
diagnosis  of,  890 
etiology  of,  887 
morbid  anatomy  of,  888 
prognosis  of,  891 
symptomatology  of,  889 
treatment  of,  891 
Peritoneum,  parasites  in,  919 

ascaris  lumbricoides,  919 
cysticercus  cellulosse,  919 
diagnosis  of,  919 
echinococcus  in,  919 
filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  919 
pentastomum  denticulatum,  919 
treatment  of,  920 
Peritoneum,  tumors  of,  917 
Peritonitis,  etiological  table  of,  901 
Peritonitis,  acute,  899 

diagnosi-s  of,  906 
etiology  of,  899 
morbid  anatomy  of,  902 
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Peritonitis,  aoiitc,  jirofrnosis  of,  907 
!<ynii>toinatology  ol',  903 
treatment  of,  907 
elironic.  910 

diagnosis  of,  911 
etiology  of,  911 
h;vni(nrhagii',  912 
morbid  anatomy  of,  911 
prognosis  of,  912 
symptomatology  of,  911 
treatment  of,  912 
leuka'mic,  216 
rheumatii',  1(55 
tuberculous,  912 

diairnosis  of,  915 
etiology  of,  912 
ha^morrhagic  effusion  in,  913 
morbid  anatomy  of,  913 
prognosis  of,  916 
symptomatology  of,  914 
treatment  of,  916 
Peritonitis,  tuberculous,  diagnosis  of,  from 

ascites,  915 
Pettenkoifer-Strassburger  test  for  bile-acids 

in  urine,  968 
Phagocytic  theory  of  immunity,  64 
Pharyngeal  paralysis,  717 

rheumatism,  165 
Pharyngitis,  catarrhal,  acute,  698 
diagnosis  of,  699 
etiology  of,  698 
morbid  anatomy  of,  698 
prognosis  of.  699 
symptomatology  of,  698 
synonyms  of,  698 
treatment  of,  699 
chronic,  699 

diagnosis  of,  701 
etiology  of,  700 
morbid  anatomy  of,  700 
prognosis  of,  701 
symptomatology  of,  701 
synonyms  of,  699 
treatment  of,  701 
gangrenous,  704 
membranous,  703 
mycotic,  704 
phlegmonous,  703 
ulcerous,  702 
Pharynx,  symptomatic  affections  of,  716 
anaemia,  716 
anaesthesia  of,  716 
eruptions  of  infectious  fevers 

in,  718 
haemorrhage  of,  716 
hyperaesthesia  of,  716 
neuralgia  of,  717 
oedema  of,  716 
paraesthesia  of,  716 
paralysis  of,  717 
spasm  of,  717 
Pharynx,  syphilis  of,  718 
tuberculosis  of,  718 
tumors  of,  719 
Phenacetin  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  134 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  566 


Phenacetin  in  mucous  colitis,  819 
in  gout,  146 

in  acute  peritonitis,  908 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  170 
Phlebectasia.     See  Veins,  dUatation  of. 
Phlebitis,  acute,  430 

diagnosis  of,  432 
etiology  of,  430 
pathology  of,  430 
prognosis  of,  432 
symptomatology  of,  431 
treatment  of,  432 
chronic,  432 
"  Phlebo-sclerosis."  405 
Phlegmonous  enteritis,  817 
Phlogosin    in  staphylococcus    aureus    cul- 
tures, 48 
Phloroglucin-vanillin  test  for  HCl,  735 
Phosphates  in  the  acid  dyscrasia,  75 
in  obesity,  95 
in  urine,  603,  606 
Phosphorus  in  Addison's  disease,  238 
in  autumnal  catarrh,  455 
in  Hodgkin's  disease,  283 
in  rickets,  83 
Phosphorus-poisoning,  diagnosis  of,    from 
acute  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  930 
Phthisis,  acute  tuberculous,  defined,  578 
etiology  of,  578 
morbid  anatomy  of,  579 
prognosis  of,  581 
relation  of,  to  emphysema,  594 
symptomatology  of,  579 
synonyms  of,  578 
treatment  of,  581 
Phthisis,  chronic  tuberculous,  defined,  581 
etiology  of,  582 
morbid  anatomy  of,  582 
physical  signs  of,  584 
prognosis  of,  584 
symptomatology  of,  583 
treatment  of,  585 
Physical  examination  of  the  stomach,  732 
Physical  signs  of  aneurism  of  abdominal 
aorta,  427 
of  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  416 
of  appendicitis,  821 
of  atrophy  of  the  heart,  329 
of  bronchiectasis,  496 
of  acute  bronchitis,  482 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  488 
of  fibrinous  bronchitis,  500 
of  broncho-pneumonia,  564 
of  dilatation  of  stomach,  785 
of  emphysema,  595 
of  acute  simple  endocarditis,  267 
of  malignant  endocarditis,  277 
of  gangrene  of  lungs,  588 
of  congenital  heart  affections,  400 
of  hydrothorax,  537 
of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 

the  heart,  338 
of  aortic  insufficiency,  291 
of  mitral  insufficiency,  285 
of  pulmonary  insufficiency,  299 
of  tricuspid  insufficiency,  297 
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Physical  signs  of  acute  mediastinitis,  437 
of  acute  myocarditis,  345 
of  chronic  myocarditis,  349 
of  palpitation,  3G9 
of  pericarditis,  251 
of  chronic    adhesive  pericarditis, 

253 
of  chronic  tubercular  phthisis,  584 
of  purulent  pleurisy,  520 
of  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  508 
of  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  544 
of  syphilitic  pneumonia,  58G 
of  pneumopericardium,  262 
of  pneumothorax,  534 
of  rupture  of  heart,  364 
of  aortic  stenosis,  295 
of  mitral  stenosis,  288 
of  stenosis  of  oesophagus,  724 
of  pulmonary  stenosis,  299 
of  tricuspid  stenosis,  298 
of  tachycardia,  372 
of  acute   miliary   tuberculosis   of 

lungs,  570,  572 
of  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  of 

lungs,  575 
of  mediastinal  tumors,  444 
of  combined  valvular  lesions,  300 
Pica  in  chlorosis,  198 
Pigeon-breast  in  rickets,  80 
Pigment  in  urine,  603 
Pigmentation  in  Addison's  disease,  235 
Pilocarpine  in  ascites,  898 

in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  501 
in  myxcedema,  245 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  526 
in  xerostomia,  696 
Placental  infection,  39 

transmission  of  acquired  immunity,  63 
of  tubercle  bacilli,  40 
Plethora,  195 

Pleurisy,  classification  of,  502 
definition  of,  502 
synonym  of,  502 
Pleurisy,  acute  fibrinous,  502 

course    and    terminations    of, 

522 
diagnosis  of,  522 
etiology  of,  502 
morbid  anatomy  of,  503 
prognosis  of,  524 
symptomatology  of,  503 
treatment  of,  525 
Pleurisy,  acute,  with  elfusion,  encysted,  521 
diaphragmatic,  521 
gangrenous,  519 
hsemorrhagic,  521 
interlobar,  521 
Pleurisy,  acute,  with  effusion,  purulent,  515 
by  Eberth's  bacillus,  519 
by  mixed  infection,  518 
by  pneumococci,  518 
by  simple  infection,  517 
by  staphylococci,  519 
by  streptococci,  518 
diagnosis  of,  523 
etiology  of,  515 


Pleurisy,   acute,   with    effusion,    purulent, 
irrigation  in,  529 
morbid  anatomy  of,  516 
physical  signs  of,  520 
prognosis  of,  525 
pulsating,  520 
symptomatology  of,  518 
tuberculous,  519 
treatment  of,  529 
Pleurisy  with  effusion,  purulent,  diagnosis 
of,  from  sui)purative  hepatitis,  935 

diagnosis  of,  from  sero-fibrin- 
ous pleurisy,  524 
pulsating,     diagnosis    of,    from 
aortic  aneurism,  524 
Pleurisy,  acute,  with  effusion,  sero-fibrin- 
ous, 504 
aspiration  in,  527 
course  and  terminations  of,  522 
deformity  following,  509 
etiology  of,  504 
'  diagnosis  of,  523 

morbid  anatomy  of,  504 
pain  in,  507 
physical  signs  of,  508 
prognosis  of,  515,  524 
symptomatology  of,  506 
treatment  of,  525 
tuberculous,  519 
Pleurisy,  chronic,  530 
fibrinous,  531 

special  form  of,  532 
tuberculous,  531 
tuberculous,  519,  531 
Pleuro-pericardial   friction   in  acute  sero- 
fibrinous pleurisy,  514 
Pleuro-pericarditis,  254 
Plugging  nares  in  epistaxis,  457 
Pneumatosis,  759 

Pneumococci  as  infecting  agent  in  purulent 
pleurisy,  518 
in  pericarditis,  249 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  562 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  23,  541 
Pneumococcus  of  Fraenkel,  23,  541 
Pneumonia,  540 

Pneumonia,  catarrhal.     See  Broncho-pneu- 
monia. 
croupous.      See    Pneumonia,     primary 

lobar. 
lobular.     See  Broncho-pneumonia. 
Pneumonia  of  heart  disease,  566 
etiology  of,  567 
morbid  anatomy  of,  567 
symptomatology  of,  567 
treatment  of,  567 
Pneumonia,  interstitial,  567 

morbid  anatomy  of,  568 
symptomatology  of,  568 
treatment  of,  568 
Pneumonia,  lobar,  primary,  540 
in  alcoholics,  553 
blood-serum  inoculation  in,  556 
cause  of,  23,  541 
complications  of,  550 
contagiousness  of,  541 
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Pneumonia,  lobar,  course  of,  552 
dofervesceiK't'  in,  047 
delayed  signs  in,  553 
duration  of,  554 
etiology  of,  540 
excessive  delirium  in,  553 
extension  in,  553 
leucocytosis  in,  212 
motle  of  death  in,  554 
modifications  of  the  inflammation 

in,  543 
morbid  anatomy  of,  542 
mortality  of,  554 
in  old  persons,  553 
physical  signs  of,  544 
resolution  in,  553 
symptomatology  of,  544 
synonyms  of,  540 
treatment  of,  555 
Pneumonia,    lobar,    jirimary,  diagnosis   of, 

from  pleurisy  with  etl'usion,  523 
Pneumonia,  lobar,  productive,  557 

development  of  lesions  in,  558 
etiology  of,  560 
illustrative  cases  of,  558 
symptomatology  of,  560 
Pneumonia,  lobar,  secondary,  556 
definition  of,  556 
etiology  of,  556 
morbid  anatomy  of,  556 
symptomatology  of,  556 
treatment  of,  557 
Pneumonia,  syphilitic,  585 
in  children,  585 
diagnosis  of,  587 
morbid  anatomy  of,  585 
physical  signs  of,  586 
symptomatology  of,  586 
treatment  of,  587 
tuberculous,  568 
Pneumo-pericardium,  261 
diagnosis  of,  262 
physical  signs  of,  262 
prognosis  of,  262 
treatment  of,  262 
Pneumothorax,  course  of,  536 
definition  of,  532 
diagnosis  of,  536 
etiology  of,  533 
morbid  anatomy  of,  533 
physical  signs  of,  534 
symptomatology  of,  534 
synonyms  of,  532 
treatment  of,  536 
Pneumothorax,  diagnosis  of,  from  cavity  in 
lung,  536 
from  pyo-pneumothorax  sub- 
phrenica,  536 
"Pneumotoxin,"  54 
Podophyllin  in  constipation,  863 
in  jaundice,  970 
in  biliary  lithiasis,  102 
Poikilocytes  in  progressive  pernicious  anae- 
mia, 205 
in  secondary  anaemias,  208 
in  chlorosis,  200 


Poikilocytes  in  TTodgkin's  disease,  230 
Points  of  tenderness  in  acute  sero-fibrinous 

pleurisy,  507 
"Poison-proof"  as  distinguished  from  im- 
munity, (JO 
Poisonous  properties  of  diphtheria  bacillus 
ptomaines,  52 
of  tetanus  bacillus  ptomaines,  52 
Polynuclear  leucocytes  in  leukaemia,  216 
I'olpyi  oi'  intestines,  838 
Polyuria,  definition  of,  122 
diagnosis  of,  124 
etiology  of,  122 
jiathology  of,  124 
prognosis  of,  124 
symptomatology  of,  122 
synonyms  of,  122 
treatment  of,  125 
Potassium   bicarbonate  in   acute   articular 
rheumatism,  168 
in  rickets,  83 
bitartrate  in  ascites,  897 

in  jaundice,  971 
bromide.     See  Bromides. 
chlorate  in  leukoplasia  oris,  687 
in  aphthous  stomatitis,  677 
in  ulcerous  stomatitis,  680 
citrate  in  acute  articular  rheumatism, 

168 
iodide.     See  Iodide  of  potassium. 
nitrate  in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  590 
permanganate  in  aphthous  stomatitis, 
677 
in  ulcerous  stomatitis,  680 
salts  in  the  acid  dyscrasia,  75 

in  gout,  146 
sulphate  in  jaundice,  970 
Poultices  in  parotitis,  695 

in  fibrinous  pleurisy,  525 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
Predisposition  to  infection,  42 
general,  45 
local,  44 
Pregnancy  in  etiology  of  acute  parenchym- 
atous hepatitis,  928 
in  etiology  of  osteomalacia,  85 
influence  of,  in  saccharine  diabetes,  113 
Presystolic  murmur  in  aortic  insufliciency, 
294 
in  aortic  stenosis,  296 
in  mitral  stenosis,  289 
in  tricuspid  stenosis,  299 
pulsation  in  auricular  hypertrophy,  340 

in  mitral  stenosis,  288 
thrill  in  aortic  insufliciency,  292 
in  mitral  stenosis,  288 
in  tricuspid  stenosis,  298 
Priapism  in  gout,  148 
in  leukaemia,  220 
Proctitis,  acute  catarrhal,  798 
Profeta's  law,  63 
Progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  201 

blood-examination  in,  203 
diagnosis  of,  206 
etiology  of,  201 
morbid  anatomy  of,  202 
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Progressive   pernicious   anaemia,  prognosis 
of,  207 
symptomatology  of,  203 
treatment  of,  207 
Progressive   pernicious    aniemia,  diagnosis 
of,    from    anchylostomiasis, 
884 
diagnosis    of,    from  chlorosis, 
.207 
Propetone  in  urine,  tests  for,  633 
Prophylaxis  of  cestodes,  875 
of  dysentery,  834 
of  gout,  144 

of  palpitation  and  tachycardia,  374 
of  valvular  disease,  314 
Pseudo-angina  pectoris  in  saccharine  dia- 
betes, 112 
"  Pseudo-hydrocephalus,"  811 
Pseudo-leuksemia.    See  Hodgkhi's  disease. 
Pseudo-locomotor  ataxia  in  saccharine  dia- 
betes, 112 
Pseudo-membranous  enteritis,  817 
"  Pseudo-myxoma  peritonei,"  912 
Pseudo-parasites  of  intestines,  885 
Psorospermia,  867 

in  the  liver,  950 
Ptomaines,  48 

in  cholera  bacillus  cultures,  48 
in  diphtheria  bacillus  cultures,  52 
in  staphylococcus  aureus  cultures,  48 
in  tetanus  bacillus  cultures,  51 

effects  of  inoculation  of,  51 
in  tubercle  bacillus  cultures,  53 
in  typhoid  bacillus  cultures,  48 
Ptyalism,  695 

etiology  of,  695 
prognosis  of,  696 
symptomatology    of,  696 
synonyms  of,  695 
treatment  of,  696 
Ptyalism  in  cancer  of  stomach,  773 
in  cestodes,  873 
in  acute  gastritis,  738 
in  chronic  gastritis,  743 
in  glossitis,  688 
in  disease  of  pancreas,  977 
in  aphthous  stomatitis,  676 
in  catarrhal  stomatitis,  681 
in  gangrenous  stomatitis,  684 
in  membranous  stomatitis,  681 
in  ulcerous  stomatitis,  679 
Puerperal  eclampsia.    See  Eclampsia. 
Pulmonary  artery,  aneurism  of,  425 
insufficiency,  299 

physical  signs  of,  299 
relative,  299 
stenosis,  299 

physical  signs  of,  299 
Pulsating  purulent  pleurisy,  520 
Pulsating  purulent    pleurisy,  diagnosis  of, 

from  aortic  aneurism,  524 
Pulse,   capillary,    in   aneurism  of  thoracic 
aorta,  419 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  388 
irregularity  of.    See  Arrhythmia. 
venous,  in  aortic  insufficiency,  292 


Pulse  in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  418 

in  angina  pectoris,  384 

in  arterio-sclerosis,  406 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  129 

in  bradycardia,  377 

in  fatty  degeneration  of  heart,  356 

in  acute  simple  endocarditis,  267 

in  malignant  endocarditis,  275 

in  exo2:)hthahnic  goitre,  388 

in  congenital  heart  affections,  400 

in  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  heart, 
338 

in  fatty  infiltration  of  heart,  355 

in  aortic  insufficiency,  292 

in  mitral  insufficiency,  286 

in  tricuspid  insufficiency,  297 

in  jaundice,  969 

in  acute  myocarditis,  345 

in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  641 

in  chronic  productive  nephritis  with- 
out exudation,  653 

in  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  846 

in  palpitation,  369 

in  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  589 

in  pericarditis,  250 

in  acute  peritonitis,  904 

in  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  507 

in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  548 

in  aortic  stenosis,  295 

in  mitral  stenosis,  289 

in  tachycardia,  372 

in  valvular  disease,  303 
Pulsus  alternans,  379 

bigeminus,  379 

paradoxus,  379 

in    chronic   adhesive   pericarditis, 

253 
in  external  pericarditis,  254 

tardus,  407 

trigeminus,  379 
Pumpkin-seeds  in  cestodes,  876 
Puncturation  in  pneumothorax,  537 
Pupils  in  the  coma  of  saccharine  diabetes, 
114 
in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  415 
Putrefaction,  9 
Putrid  pleurisy,  519 
Pyelitis,  663 

etiology  of,  663 

morbid  anatomy  of,  664 

symptomatology  of,  664 

treatment  of,  665 
Pyelitis,  haemorrhagic,  665 
mild  form,  665 
severe  form,  665 
treatment  of,  665 
Pyelo-nephritis  in  renal  calculi,  667 

suppurative,  659 
Pylorus,  cancer  of,  diagnosis  of,  from  cancer 
of  the  pancreas,  998 

incontinence  of,  759 

hyperti'ophic  stenosis  of,  793 
Pyocyanin  in  bacillus  pyocyaneus  cultures, 

■  48 
Pyo-pneumothorax  subphrenica,  diagnosis 
of,  from  pneumothorax,  536 
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Pyothorax,  51 5 
Pyrosis.  748 
Pyuria,  G28 

in  pyelitis,  GG4 

Ql'ASSIA  in  fibrous  lu'|):ititis,  942 
in  oxyuris  vtM-niiciilaris,  881 
Quinine  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  134 
in  acute  catarrlial  bronchitis,  484 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  121 
in  dysentery.  8;?") 
in  nervous  dyspe[)sia,  753 
in  acute  simple  endocarditis,  271 
in  maliiiuant  endocarditis,  278 
in  chronic  gastritis,  748 
in  gout,  145 
in  leukannia,  225 
in  acute  myocarditis,  346 
in  acute  nasal  catarrh,  448 
in  ulcerous  pharyngitis,  702 
in  phlebitis,  432 

in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  556 
in  polyuria,  125 
in  abarticuhir  rheumatism,  181 
in  acute  articular  rlieumatism,  168 
in  chronic  articular  rheumatism,  174 
in  subacute  articular  rheumatism,  173 
in  valvular  disease,  317,  320 
Quinsy.     See  Tonsillitis,  jihlegmonous. 

''  "p  ANULA  pancreatiea,"  990 
\\)     Rashes.     See  Eruptions. 
Rectal  intubation  in  acute  peritonitis,  908 
Red  corpuscles  of  blood,  182 

enumeration  ot7  189 
origin  of,  183 
Red  hepatization  of  lung,  542 
Reflexes  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  130 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  112 
in  polyuria,  123 
Regurgitation  of  food,  758 
Relapses  in  chlorosis,  200 

in  acute  infectious  jaundice,  971 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  157 
Relapsing    fever,    imperfect    evidence    of 

causative  micro-organism  of,  26 
Renal  arteries,  aneurism  of,  429 
calculi,  666 

composition  of,  666 
etiology  of,  666 
symptomatology  of,  666 
treatment  of,  667 
colic.     See  Gravel  and  Renal  calculi. 
oedema,     diagnosis    of,     from    cardiac 
oedema,  311 
Rennet  and  rennet  zymogen,  tests  for,  in 

gastric  contents,  736 
Resection  of  ribs  in  purulent  pleurisy,  530 
Resolution  in  broncho-pneumonia,  5(34 

delaved,  in  ])rimarv  lobar  pneumonia, 
553 
Resorcin  in  acute  dvspeptic    diarrhoea   in 
children,  810 
in  fatty  infiltration  of  liver,  945 
Respiration  in  angina  pectoris,  384 
in  appendicitis,  821 


Respiration  in  broncho-pneumonia,  564 
in  suj)purative  lu'|iatitis,  933 
in  pericarditis,  25u 
in  acute  peritonitis,  904 
in  acute  sero-librinous  pleurisy,  507 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  549 
in  tachycardia,  372 

in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  lungs, 
571 
Respiratory  organs,  rheunuitic  disorders  of, 

164 
Rest  in  progressive  pernicious  anaiuda,  208 

in  valvular  disease,  315,  317 
Retention  of  urine  in  acute  ])eritonitis,  905 
Retinal  haemorrhage,  in  ])rogressive  perni- 
cious anaemia,  206 
in  leukfemi.'i,  219 
Retinitis  in  leukiemia,  219 

in   chronic  productive   nephritis  with 

exudation,  649 
in  chronic  productive  nephritis  without 
exudation,  653 
Retrocedent  gout,  147 
Retropharyngeal  abscess,  705 
diagnosis  of,  706 
symptomatology  of,  705 
treatment  of,  706 
Rhabdonema  intestinale,  885 
Rheumatism,  general  considerations  on,  149 
relation    of,   to    rheumatoid    arthritis, 

132 
varieties  of,  149 
Rheumatism,  acute  abarticular,  158 

of  alimentary  canal,  165 
cardiac,  158 

endocarditis  in,  158. 
pericarditis  in,  159 
cerebral,  159 

diagnosis  of,  163 
hyperpyrexia  in,  162 
pathology  of,  159 
symptomatology  of,  162 
pleurisy  in,  165 
of  respiratory  organs,  164 
spinal,  163 
paraplegia  in,  164 
Rheumatism,  acute  abarticular.     For  diag- 
nosis, ju'ognosis,  and  treatment,  see 
Rheumatism,  acute  articular. 
Rheumatism,  chronic  abarticular,  175 
cerebral,  179 

nervous  symptoms  in,  180 
of  bronchial  tubes,  180 
of  the  eye,  176 
of  internal  organs,  179 
asthma  in,  180 
of  intestines,  180 
of  larynx,  180 
of  stomach,  179 
of  uterus,  180 
spinal,  179 
treatment  of,  181 
Rheumatism,  abarticular,  muscular,  176 
diagnosis  of,  178 
prognosis  of,  178 
treatment  of,  178 
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Rheumatism,  abarticular,  of  nerves,  178 
of  skin,  176 
of  vascular  system,  176 
Rheumatism,  acute  articuhir,  149 
course  of,  157 
diagnosis  of,  166 
duration  of,  157 
eruptions  in,  166 
etiology  of,  149 
pathology  of,  152 
prognosis  of,  167 
relapses  in,  157 
symptomatology  of,  154 
treatment  of,  167 
local,  170 
Rheumatism,  acute  articular,  diagnosis  of, 
from  malignant  endocarditis,  278 
from  gout,  167 
from  periostitis,  166 
from  rickets,  166 
Rheumatism,  chronic  articular,  173 
etiology  of,  173 
pathology  of,  173 
symptomatology  of,  174 
treatment  of,  174 
Rheumatism,  subacute  articular,  172 

treatment  of,  173 
Rheumatism,  secondary,  181 
Rheumatoid  arthritis  defined,  126 
diagnosis  of,  133 
etiology  of,  126 
monarticular,  132 
pathology  of,  127 
prognosis  of,  133 
relation  of,  to  rheumatism,  132 
symptomatology  of,  129 
synonyms  of,  126 
treatment  of,  133 
Rhinitis.     See  Nasal  catarrh. 
Rhubarb  in  fibrous  hepatitis,  942 
in  jaundice,  970 
in  biliary  lithiasis,  102 
Rickets  defined,  76 
acute  form  of,  81 
diagnosis  of,  81 
etiology  of,  76 
intra-uterine,  81 
ossification  in,  77 
pathology  of,  77  • 

prognosis  of,  81 
symptomatology  of,  78 
synonyms  of,  76 
treatment  of,  82 
Rickets,  diagnosis  of,  from  acute  articular 

rheumatism,  166 
Rigors.     See  Chills. 
Roberts  method  for  estimation  of  sugar  in 

urine,  617 
Rochelle  salt  in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  527 

in  typhlitis,  825 
Rumination,  758 

SACCHARINE   diabetes  defined,  107 
coma  in,  113 
diagnosis  of,  117 
etiology  of,  107 


Saccharine  diabetes,  pathology  of,  108,  115 
prognosis  of,  117 
relation  of,  to  osteomalacia,  87 
symiitomatology  of,  109 
synonyms  of,  107 
treatment  of,  118 
Salicin  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  168 
Salicylates  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  134 
in  cancer  of  stomach,  780 
in  cholelithiasis,  963 
in  acute  simple  endocarditis,  270 
in  gout,  146 
in  jaundice,  970 
in  leukoplasia  oris,  687 
in  biliary  lithiasis,  102 
in  nigrities,  692 

in  acute  catarrlial  pharyngitis,  699 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  526 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  168 
in  catarrhal  stomatitis,  672 
in  ulcerous  stomatitis,  680 
in  thrush,  675 

in  acute  lacunar  tonsillitis,  709 
Salines  in  fibrous  bepatitis,  942 

in  suppurative  hepatitis,  935 
Salivation.     See  Ptijalism. 
Salol  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  134 

in  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea  in  chil- 
dren, 809 
in  chronic  gastritis,  750 
in  pyelitis,  666 

in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  170 
in  thrush,  675 
Salol  test  for  gastric  motor  power,  737 

of  pancreatic  activity,  976 
Sandal-wood  oil  in  acute  catarrhal  bron- 
chitis, 485 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  494 
Santonin  in  ascaris  lumbricoides,  879 
Saprophyte,  definition  of,  10 
Sarcinte,  2 

Sarcoma  of  heart,  366 
of  intestines,  838 
of  kidneys,  668 
of  lungs,  599 
of  stomach,  781 
Scarification  in  cedematous  laryngitis,  463 
Schultze's  granule-masses  in  blood,  183 
Season  in  etiology  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
486 
of  broncho-pneumonia,  561 
of  cholera  infantum,  810 
of  cholera  nostras,  800 
of   acute    dvspeptic    diarrhoea   in 

children,  807 
of  dysentery,  826 
of  acute  infectious  jaundice,  971 
of  primary  lobar  i)neumonia,  540 
of    acute   sero-fibrinous    pleurisy, 
504 
Secondary  anaemias,  208 
infection,  39 
rheumatism,  181 
Senega  in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  485 

in  chronic  bronchitis,  493 
Senile  pneumonia,  553 
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Septic    conditions,    relation  of,  to  special 

micro-organisms,  24 
Septicaemia,  definition  of,  47 
Sex  in  etiolojry  of  progressive  pernicious 
antvmia,  202 
of  aneurism,  410 
of  angina  pectoris,  382 
of  appendicitis,  820 
of  arterio-sclerosis,  403 
of  fibrinous  hronchitis,  498 
of  renal  calculi,  (!()(! 
of  cancer  of  liver,  948 
of  cancer  of    oesoidiagus,  727 
of  cancer  of  pancreas,  997 
of  cancer  of  stomach,  770 
of  chlorosis,  19(5 
of  cholelithiasis,  9')7 
of  mucous  colitis,  818 
of  constipation,  861 
of  dysentery,  826 
of  enteralgia,  858 
of  exophthalmic  goitre,  387 
of  gastralgia,  754 
of  simple  gastric  ulcer,  761 
of  gravel,  104 
of  gout,  136 
of  congenital  affections  of  heart, 

395 
of  hypertrophy  of  heart,  331 
of  acute  parenchvmatous  hepatitis, 

928 
of  fibrous  hepatitis,  937 
of  intestinal  haemorrhage,  853 
of  acute  infectious  jaundice,  971 
of  movable  kidney,  631 
of  laryngismus  stridulus,  474 
of  leukaemia,  215 
of  biliary  lithiasis,  99 
of  myxcedema,  243 
of  osteomalacia,  85 
of  polyuria,  122 
of  typhlitis,  824 
Sexual  appetite  in  obesity,  94 
Shaven-beard  appearance  in  chronic  enteri- 
tis, 803 
in  dysentery,  829 
Shock  in  haemothorax,  538 

on  development  of  pneumothorax,  534 
Silver  nitrate  in  cholera  infantum,  811 
in  dysentery,  835 
in  nervous  dyspepsia,  753 
in  chronic  enteritis,  806 
in    acute    entero-colitis    in    chil- 
dren, 813 
in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  768 
in  chronic  gastritis,  750 
in  chronic  hypertrophy  of  tonsils, 

715 
in  syphilitic  laryngitis.  473 
in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  472 
in  acute  catarrhal  pharyngitis,  699 
in  aphthous  stomatitis,  677 
in  catarrhal  stomatitis,  672 
in  ulcerous  stomatitis,  680 
Sinus  thrombosis  in  chlorosis,  199 
Sixth  nerve,  paralysis  of,  in  polyuria,  123 


Skin  admitting  bacteria  into  the  body,  29 
embolism  of,  in  malignant  endocardi- 
tis, 27() 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  131 
Skin  in  myxa^dcuja,  243 

stained,  in  jaundice,  967 
Skoda's   resonance  in  acute  sero-fibrinous 

j)leurisy,  51 1 
Smoking  in  etiology  of  angina  pectoris,  382 
of  arrhythmia,  378 
of  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis,  462 
of  ])alpitati(>n,  368 
Sodium  bcnzoate  in  acute  catarrhal  i)harvn- 
gitis,  699 
biborate  in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  471 
bicarbonate  in  acute  gastritis,  739 
in  chronic  gastritis,  750 
in  exudative  nephritis,  644 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  168 
in  rickets,  83 

in  catarrhal  stomatitis,  672 
carbonate  of,  in  rheumatoid  arthritis, 

134 
chloride  in  chronic  gastritis,  750 
hyposulphite  in  thrush,  675 
nitrite  in  angina  pectoris,  386 
in  bradycardia,  377 
in  gout,  146 
phosphate  in  biliary  lithiasis,  102 
salts  in  the  acid  dyscrasia,  75 
Soil  as  a  conveyer  of  infection,  34 
Somnolence  in  saccharine  diabetes,  112 
Souffle  in  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  998 
Southey's  tubes  in  oedema  of  valvular  dis- 
ease, 325 
Sparteine  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  390 

in  valvular  disease,  320 
Spasm  of  cardia,  760 

of  respiratory  muscles  in  laryngismus 

stridulus,  473 
of  pliarynx,  717 
Spasmodic    croup.      See   Laryngitis,   acute 

catarrhal,  in  children. 
Speech.     See  Vnice. 
Spermatozoa  in  urine,  627 
Sphincters,  paralvsis  of,  in  spinal  rheuma- 
tism, 164 
;  Spigelia  in  ascaris  lumbricoides,  880 
Spinal  curvature  in  rickets,  79 
rheumatism,  acute,  163 
chronic,  179 
Spirochtete,  4 

Spleen,  enlargement  of,  in  malignant  endo- 
carditis, 274 
in  acute  parenchvmatous  hepatitis, 

929 
in  fibrous  hepatitis,  941 
in  hvpertrophic  fibrous  hepatitis, 

943 
in  suppurative  hepatitis,  934 
in  acute  infectious  jaundice,  971 
in  leukaemia,  220 
Splenectomy  in  leukaemia,  225 
Splenic  artery,  aneurism  of,  428 

souffle  in  leukaemia,  220 
Spores,  5 
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Sprays  in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  501 

in  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis,  4G3 
in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  468 
Sputum,  actinoniyces  in,  598 

bile-stained,    in   primary   lobar   pneu- 
monia, 967 
prune-juice,    in   jjrimary   lobar    pneu- 
monia, 549 
Sputum,  bacillus  tuberculosis  in,  in  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  571 
in  chronic  miliary  tuberculo- 
sis of  the  lungs,  575,  576 
in  acute  tuberculous  phthisis, 

580 
in  chronic  tuberculous  phthi- 
sis, 583 
Sputum  in  actinomycosis  of  lungs,  598 
in  bronchiectasis,  496 
in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  482 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  487 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  564 
in  gangrene  of  lungs,  588 
in  malignant  growths  of  lungs,  599 
in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  458 
in  acute  tuberculous  phthisis,  580 
in  chronic  tuberculous  phthisis,  583 
in  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  507 
in  pneumonia  of  heart  disease,  567 
in  interstitial  pneumonia,  568 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  549 
in  valvular  disease,  306 
Squill  in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  485 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  493 
in  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  526 
in  acute  miliarv  tuberculosis  of  lungs, 

571 
in  mediastinal  tumors,  443 
in  valvular  disease,  324 
Staphylococci  in  purulent  pleurisy,  519 
Starch,  test  for,  in  gastric  contents,  736 
Steam  in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  501 
in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  460 
in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  468 
Stelhvag's  sign  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  389 
Stenocardia,  381 
Stenosis,  aortic,  294 
mitral,  287 
of  aorta,  429 

of  larynx  in  syphilitic  laryngitis,  473 
pulmonary,  299 
tricuspid,  298 
Stercoraceous  vomiting  in  acute  intestinal 
obstruction,  846 
in  acute  peritonitis,  903 
Stitch  in  side  in  pleurisy,  507 
Stomach,  absorptive  powers  of,  736 
antiperistaltic  unrest  of,  759 
atony  of,  758 

atrophy  of  mucous  membrane  of,  793 
Stomach,  cancer  of,  769 

absence  of  free  HCl  in,  774 
complications  of,  776 
diagnosis  of,  777 
etiology  of,  769 
metastasis  in,  771 


Stomach,  cancer  of,  pathology  of,  770 
prognosis  of,  779 
symptomatology  of,  772 
synonyms  of,  769 
treatment  of,  779 
varieties  of,  770 
Stomach,  cancer  of,  diagnosis  of,  from  can- 
cer of  pancreas,  779 
from  simple  gastric  ulcer,  777 
from  chronic  gastritis,  777 
Stomach,  examination  of   contents,  chem- 
ical, 734 
test-meal,  734 

test  for  HCl,  etc.  in  contents 
of,  735 
Stomach,  cirrhosis  of,  792 
Stomach,  classification  of  diseases  of,  731 

digestion  of  walls  of,  794 
Stomach,  dilatatioTi  of,  781 
,    acute,  789 
diagnosis  of,  787 
etiology  of,  781 
pathology  of,  783 
physical  signs  of,  785 
prognosis  of,  787 
symptomatology  of,  784 
synonyms  of,  781 
tetanoid  spasms  in,  785 
treatment  of,  787 
Stomach,  dilatation  of,  diagnosis  of,  from 

ascites,  896 
Stomach,  gaseous  distention  of,  759 
Stomach,  haemorrhage  from,  789 
diagnosis  of,  791 
etiology  of,  789 
pathology  of,  791 
prognosis  of,  792 
symptomatology  of,  791 
Stomach,  hsemorrhage  from,  diagnosis  of, 

from  haemoptysis,  791 
Stomach,  incontinence  of  pylorus,  759 
motor  power  of,  736 
rheumatic  pain  of,  165 
peristaltic  unrest  of,  759 
physical  examination  of,  732 
position  of,  731 
regurgitation  from,  758 
size  of,  731 
spasm  of  cardia,  760 
rupture  of,  794 
non-cancerous  tumors  of,  780 
simple  ulcer  of,  760 
various  ulcerations  of,  769 
Stomatitis,  aphthous,  675 
diagnosis  of,  677 
etiology  of,  675 
morbid  anatomy  of,  675 
prognosis  of,  677 
symptomatology  of,  676 
synonyms  of,  675 
treatment  of,  677 
Stomatitis,  catarrhal,  670 

complications  of,  671 
diagnosis  of,  671 
etiology  of,  670 
morbid  anatomy  of,  670 
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Stomatitis,  catarrhal.  j>rognosis  of,  671 
syniptoinatolojiy  of,  671 
syiioiiyms  of,  670 
troatnu'iit  of,  672 
chronic  opilhelial,  ^S6 
Stomatitis,  gangrenous,  683 

complications  of,  684 
diagnosis  of,  i\'S'^) 
etiology  of,  ^SS'i 
morbid  anatomy  of,  683 
prognosis  of,  685 
symptomatology  of,  684 
synonyms  of,  683 
treatment  of,  685 
Stomatitis,  membranous,  680 
diagnosis  of,  681 
etiology  of,  680 
morbid  anatomy  of,  681 
prognosis  of,  681 
symptomatology  of,  681, 
synonyms  of,  680 
treatment  of,  681 
Stomatitis,  ulcerous,  678 

complications  of,  679 
diagnosis  of,  679 
etiology  of,  678 
morbid  anatomy  of,  678 
prognosis  of,  679 
symptomatology  of,  679 
synonyms  of,  678 
treatment  of,  679 
Stools,  fatty,  in  cancer  of  pancreas,  997 
in  diseases  of  pancreas,  973 
in  pancreatic  calculi,  991 
in  chronic  pancreatitis,  988 
Stools  in  cancer  of  pancreas,  997 
in  cholera  infantum,  810 
in  cholera  nostras,  801 
in  acute  dyspeptic   diarrhoea  in  chil- 
dren, 808" 
in  clironic  diarrhoea  in  children,  814 
in  dysentery,  829 
in  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  797 
in  chronic  enteritis,  804 
in  acute  entero-colitis  in  children,  812 
in  intestinal  haemorrhage,  855 
in  leukaemia,  216 
in  ulceration  of  intestines,  840 
Stramonium  in  asthmatic  paroxysm,  590 
Strangury  in  dysentery,  830 
Strapping  in  fibrinous  pleurisy,  525 
Strawberry  tongue,  693 
Streptobacilli,  4 
Streptococci,  2 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  562 
in  purulent  pleurisy,  518 
Stricture  of  intestines,  843,  849 

of  oesophagus,  729 
Stridor,  chronic  infantile,  475 
Stridulous   breathing    in    acute    catarrhal 
laryngitis  in  children,  460 
in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis, 
466 
Strongylus  gigas  in  urine,  629 
Strophanthus  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  390 
in  acute  productive  nephritis,  647 


Strophanthus   in    chronic    productive    ne- 
jihritis  without  exudation,  656 
in  i)rimary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
ill  valvular  disease,  320 
Struma,  239 

Strumitis.     See  Thyroiditis,  acute. 
Strychnine  in  Addison's  disease,  238 
in  aneurism,  425 
in  arrhythmia,  381 
in  atony  of  stomach,  759 
in  atrf)phy  of  heart,  329 
in  bradycardia,  377 
in  acute  catarrlial  bronchitis,  485 
in  autumnal  catarrh,  455 
in  cholera  infantum,  811 
in  constipation,  S()3  * 

in  fatty  degeneration  of  heart,  360 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  120 
in  dilatation  of  heart,  342 
in  dilatation  of  stomach,  789 
in  nervous  dyspepsia,  753 
in  acute  simple  endocarditis,  271 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  278 
in  chronic  gastritis,  748 
in  tatty  infiltration  of  liver,  945 
in  acute  myocarditis,  346 
in  chronic  myocarditis,  351 
in  myxcedema,  245 
in  pericarditis,  258 
in  polyuria,  125 
in  valvular  disease,  320 
Stupor  in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  641 
Subpleural  abscess,  diagnosis  of,  from  em- 
pyema necessitatis,  524 
Succussion  in  pneumothorax  with  effusion, 

535 
Sugar  in  urine,  615 

Bottger's  tests  for,  617 
estimation   of,  Fehling's  method, 
616 
Roberts's  method,  617 
Fehling's  test  for,  616 
fermentation  test  for,  617 
glycerin  cupric  test  for,  616 
picric-acid  and  potash  test  for,  617 
significance  of,  618 
Trommer's  test  for,  615 
(See,  also.  Glycosuria.) 
Sugar,  substances  that  produce  reaction  of, 

in  urine,  115 
Sulphates  in  urine,  603,  608 
Sulphonal  in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
Sulphuric    acid    in    chronic    diarrhoea  in 
children,  817 
in  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  799 
Sunlight,  effect  of,  on  bacteria,  14 
Sweat,  stained,  in  jaundice,  967 
Sweating  in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  415 
in  suppurative  cholangitis,  956 
in  acute  simple  endocarditis,  267 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  275 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  389 
in  suppurativ^e  hepatitis,  933 
in  myxcedema,  243 
in  perinephritis,  662 
in  acute  tuberculous  phthisis,  580 
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Sweating  in  chronic  tuberculous  jihthisis, 
584 
in  purulent  pleurisy,  519 
in  putrid  pleurisy,  519 
in  pyelitis,  664 
in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  lungs, 

571 
in    chronic     miliary    tuberculosis    of 
lungs,  575 
Syphilis,  germinal  transmission  ©f,  39 

hereditary,  in  etiology  of  chronic  pan- 
creatitis, 987.     See,  also,  Individual 
organs. 
Syphilis  in  etiology  of  angina  pectoris,  382 
of  fibrous  hepatitis,  936 
of  amyloid  liver,  946 
Syphilitic  laryngitis,  472 
pneumonia,  585 
ulcers  of  stomach,  769 

TACHE  cer6brale  in  exophthalmic  goitre, 
389 
Tachycardia,  definition  of,  369 
diagnosis  of,  373 
etiology  of,  369 
essential,  371 
reflex,  371 
symptomatic,  370 
morbid  anatomy  of,  371 
prognosis  of,  373 
symptomatology  of,  372 
synonyms  of,  369 
treatment  of,  374 
Tachycardia,  diagnosis  of,  from  palpitation, 

373 
T0enia\     See  Cesfodes. 
Tannic  acid  in  clu-onic  enteritis,  806 

in  acute  entero-colitis  in  children, 

813 
in  epistaxis,  457 

in  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  ton- 
sils, 715 
in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  472 
in  chronic  pharyngitis,  702 
in  catarrhal  stomatitis,  672 
Tape-worms.     See  Cesfodes. 
Tapping,  method  of,  898 
Tapping  in  ascites,  898 

in  cancer  of  peritonenm,  919 

in  acute  productive  nephritis,  647 

in  chronic   productive   nephritis   with 

exudation,  650 
in  pericarditis,  258 
in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  916 
in  pneumo-pericardium,  262 
Tar-water  in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  485 
Tea  in  etiology  of  arrhythmia,  378 

of  palpitation,  368 
Teeth,  deformity  of,  in  rickets,  79 

symptomatic  conditions  of,  692 
Temperament,  definition  of,  71 
Temperature  in  progressive  pernicious  anse- 
mia,  206 
in  appendicitis,  821 
in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  481 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  563 
66 


Temperature  in  cancer  of  liver,  949 
in  cancer  of  stomach,  776 
in  chlorosis,  198 
in  cholangitis,  955 
in  cholelithiasis,  959 
in  cholera  infantum,  810 
in  dysentery,  830 
in  acute  simple  endocarditis  267 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  275 
in  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  797 
in  chronic  enteritis,  804 
in  acute  entero-colitis  in  children,  812 
in  acute  gastritis,  738 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  389 
in  gout,  139 

in  congenital  heart  affections,  400 
in  acute  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  929 
in  hypertrophic  fibrous  hepatitis,  942 
in  suppurative  hepatitis,  933 
in  Hodgkin's  disease,  231 
in  jaundice,  969 

in  acute  infectious  jaundice,  971 
in  leukaemia,  219 
in  suppurative  pancreatitis,  984 
in  pericarditis,  250 
in  acute  peritonitis,  905 
in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  914 
in  acute  tuberculous  phthisis,  580 
in  chronic  tuberculous  phthisis,  584 
in  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy,  506 
in  purulent  pleurisy,  518 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  547 
in  productive  lobar  pneumonia,  560 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  157 
in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  lungs, 

570 
in  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  of  lungs, 
575,  576 
Temperature,    subnormal,     in     saccharine 
diabetes.  111 
in  myxcedema,  244 
in  obesity,  95 
in  polyuria,  122 
Tender  points  in  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleu- 
risy, 507 
Tenesmus  in  dysentery,  830 
Terebene  in  bronchiectasis,  497 

in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  485 
in  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  of  lungs, 
578 
Terjiin  hydrate  in  bronchiectasis,  497 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  493 
in  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis  of 
lungs,  578 
Test-meal,  734^ 
Tetanoid  spasms  in  dilatation  of  stomach, 

785 
Tetanus,    perfect     evidence    of    causative 

micro-organism  of,  23 
Tetanus  bacillns,  ptomaines  in  cultures  of, 

51 
Tetany  in  etiology  of  laryngismus  stridu- 

'lus,  474 
Tetragon ous  cocci,  2 
Thigh,  flexion  of,  in  perinephritis,  662 
Thirst  in  cholera  nostras,  801 
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Thirst  in  saccharine  diabetes,  111 
in  dil;it;itii)n  of  stomach,  784 
in  jxtlyuria,  I'l'l 
Thoma-Zeiss  hivmocytometer,  189 
Thoracic  aorta,  aneurism  of.    See  Anrvrhm 

of  thoraeir  onrta. 
Thrill,  "hvihitid,  !>.');-! 

Thrill  in  aneurism  of  abilominal  aorta,  428 
of  pulmonary  artery,  426 
of  thoracic  aorta,  417 
in  peritoneal  echinococcus,  919 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  389 
in  aortic  insuiiiciency,  292 
in  mitral  insuiiiciency,  28(J 
in  tricuspid  insutlii-icncy,  297 
in  aortic  stenosis,  295 
in  mitral  stenosis,  288 
in  pulmonary  stenosis,  299 
in  tricuspid  stenosis,  298 
Thrombo-phlehitis.     See  Phlebitis. 
Thrombosis,  cardiac,  326 
diagnosis  of,  327 
l)rognosis  of,  327 
symptomatology  of,  327 
treatment  of,  327 
Thrush,  definition  of,  672 
etiology  of,  672 
morbid  anatomy  of,  673 
prognosis  of,  674 
symptomatology  of,  674 
treatment  of,  674 
Thymol  in  anchylostomum  duodenale,  884 
in  bronchiectasis,  497 
in  dilatation  of  stomach,  789 
in  ulcerous  stomatitis,  6S0 
Thymus,  aberrant  portions  of,  241 
absence  of,  in  cretinism,  242 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  388 
in  myxoedema,  244 
Thymus  gland,  abscess  of,  445 
congestion  of,  238 
haemorrhage  into,  246,  445 
hypertrojdiy  of,  445 
inflammation  of,  246 
persistence  of,  245 
syphilis  of,  246 
tuberculosis  of,  246 
tumors  of,  246,  445 
Thyroidectomy  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  391 

in  goitre,  242 
Thyroidine  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  391 

in  myxoedema,  245 
Thyroiditis,  acute,  239 
Tobacco-heart,  378 

Tongue,  symptomatic  affections  of,  692 
anaesthesia  of,  692 
coatings  of,  693 
color   of  mucous   membrane, 

692 
decrease  in  size  of,  692 
fissures  and  ulcers  of,  694 
hemianfesthesia  of,  692 
hypertesthesia  of,  692 
loss  of  taste,  692 
movements  of,  692 
paralysis  of,  692 


Tongue,  symptomatic  affections  of:  shape 
of,  692 
size  of,  692 
tremors  of,  692 
unilateral  atrophy  of,  692 
tuberculosis  of,  (ii)4 
Tongue  in  bnincho-pncumonia,  564 
in  malignant  endocarditis,  275 
in  simple  gastric  ulcer,  765 
in  chronii:  gastritis,  743 
in  acute  peritonitis,  905 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  550 
in  polyuria,  122 
in  ulcerous  .stomatitis,  679 
Tonsillar  concretions,  715 
Tonsillitis,  acute  lacunar,  707 
diagnosis  of,  708 
etiology  of,  707 
morbid  anatomy  of,  708 
prognosis  of,  709 
symptomatology  of,  708 
synonyms  of,  707 
treatment  of,  709 
herpetic,  703 
phlegmonous,  709 
diagnosis  of,  710 
etiology  of,  709 
morbid  anatomy  of,  709 
prognosis  of,  710 
symptomatology  of,  710 
synonyms  of,  709 
treatment  of,  711 
superficial,  707 
ulcerous,  702 
Tonsils,  chronic  hypertrophy  of,  711 
diagnosis  of,  714 
etiology  of,  711 
morbid  anatomy  of,  712 
prognosis  of,  714 
symptomatology  of,  712 
synonyms  of  711 
treatment  of,  714 
rheumatic  inflammation  of,  165 
tumors  of.  719 
Tophi  in  gout,  142 
Tormina  in  dysentery,  830 
Torula,  2 

Toxalbumins  in  bacteria  cultures,  48 
Tracheal  tugging  in  aneurism  of  thoracic 

aorta,  420 
Tracheotomy  in  a?dematous  laryngitis,  463 
in  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  469 
in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  472 
Transfusion     in     progressive     pernicious 

antBmia,  208 
Traube's  semilunar  .space,  513, 
Tremors  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  389 
in  myxo?dema,  244 
in  spinal  rheumatism,  164 
of  tongue,  692 
Trichomonas  intestinalis,  866 
Tricocephalus  dispar,  884 
Tricuspid  insufficiency,  296 
congenital,  296 

heart-chambers  and  walls  in,  296 
in  mitral  insufficiencj*,  286 
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Tricuspid  insufficiency,  physical  signs  of, 
297 
relative,  296 
stenosis,  298 

auricular  dilatation  in,  298 
congenital,  298 
murmur  in,  299 
physical  signs  of,  298 
presystolic  thrill  in,  298 
Trommer's  test  for  sugar  in  urine,  615 
Trophic  changes  in  saccharine  diabetes,  112 

in  rheumatic  neuritis,  178 
Trypsin  in  etiology  of  multiple  disseminated 

fat-necrosis,  985 
Tube-casts  in  urine,  625 
Tuberculin,  53 

Tuberculosis,  bacillus  of,  placental  trans- 
mission of,  40 
germinal  transmission  of,  39 
ptomaines  in  cultures  of,  53 
Tuberculosis  of  lungs,  acute  miliary,  569 
course  of,  572 
definition  of,  569 
etiology  of,  569 
infection  by  the  blood,  569 

by  inliahition,  569 
morbid  anatomy  of,  569 
physical  signs  of,  570 
symptomatology  of,  570 
chronic  miliary,  573 
etiology  of,  573 
morbid  anatomy  of,  573 
physical  signs  of,  575 
prognosis  of,  577 
symptomatology  of,  574 
treatment  of,  577 
Tuberculosis,  perfect  evidence  of  causative 

micro-organism,  23 
Tuberculous    adenitis,   diagnosis  of,    from 

Hodgkin's  disease,  231 
Tuberculous  diarrhoea,  diagnosis  of,   from 

chronic  diarrhoea  in  children,  815 
Tuberculous  nephritis,  660 
pleurisy,  519,  531 
ulcers  of  stomach,  769 
Tufnell  treatment  of  aneurism,  423 
Tally's  powder  in  acute  nasal  catarrh,  448 
in  subacute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  461 
Tumor  in  retropharyngeal  abscess,  705 
in  appendicitis,  821 
in  cancer  of  gall-bladder,  965 
in  cancer  of  intestines,  837 
in  cancer  of  pancreas,  998 
in  cancer  of  stomach,  774 
in  pancreatic  cyst,  995 
in  echinococcus  of  liver,  953 
in  typhlitis,  825 
Tumors,  leukajmic,  in  organs,  223 
non-cancerous,  of  stomach,  780 
of  heart,  366 
of  kidney,  668 
of  mediastinum,  441 
of  pharynx  and  tonsils,  719 
Turpentine  in  bronchiectasis,  497 

in  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis,  485 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  493 


Turpentine  in  cholelithiasis,  963 
in  mucous  colitis,  819 
in  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  799 
in  intestinal  htemorrhage,  855 
in  biliary  lithiasis,  102 
Tympanites  in  malignant  endocarditis,  275 
in  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  797 
in  jaundice,  968 

in  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  846 
in  suppurative  pancreatitis,  984 
in  acute  peritonitis,  904 
in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  914 
Typhlitis,  definition  of,  824 
diagnosis  of,  825 
etiology  of,  824 
pathology  of,  824 
prognosis  of,  825 
symptomatology  of,  825 
synonyms  of,  824 
treatment  of,  825 
Typhlitis,  diagnosis  of,  from  appendicitis, 

822 
Typhoid  bacillus  in  ice,  37 

inoculation  of  cultures  of,  54 
in  purulent  pleurisy,  519 
in  water,  35 
Typhoid  fever,  diagnosis  of,  from   malig- 
nant endocarditis,  277 
imperfect   evidence    of    causative 
micro-organism  of,  24 
Typhoid  state  in  acute  exudative  nephritis, 
641 
in  suppurative  nephritis,  658 
in   acute   miliary  tuberculosis  of 
lungs,  572 
Typhoid  triangle,  693 
Typhoid  ulcers  of  stomach,  769 
Typhotoxin  in  typhoid  bacillus  cultures,  48 
Tyrosin  in  sputum  in  foetid  bronchitis,  490 
in  urine,  627 

in  acute  parenchvmatous  hepatitis, 
929 
Tyrotoxicon  in  decomposing  food-stuffs,  38 

UFFELMANN'S  test  for  lactic  acid,  736 
Ulcer,  simple  gastric.      See    Gastric 
nicer,  simple. 
Ulceration  in  syphilitic  laryngitis,  472 

of  mouth,  simple,  682 
Ulcers  in  tuberculous  laryngitis,  470 

of  the  oesophagus,  721 
Unconsciousness.     See  Coma. 
Uraemia,  acute,  nature  of,  656 

in    chronic    productive    nephritis 

with  exudation,  649 
in    chronic    pronluctive    nephritis 
without  exudation,  653 
chronic,  in  chronic  ))roductive  nephritis 
with  exudation,  649 
Urates,  deposition  of,  in  gout,  141 
Urea  in  urine.     See  Urine,  urea  in. 
Urine,  examination  of,  601,  632 
albumin  in,  618,  632 

acetic  ferrocyanide  test  for,  621 
Esbach's  method  for   estima- 
tion of,  620 
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Urine,  examination  of,  albumin  in  :  forms 
of,  Gli) 

heat  test  for,  619 

nitric-acid    test    for   (Holler's 
method),  019 

])ieric-aeid  test  for,  620 

potassio- mercuric-iodide     test 
for,  621 

trichloracetic-acid  test  for,  621 
analysis  of,  ordinary  j)lan,  6(1] 
bile  in,  Gmelin's  test  for,  623 

Oliver's  tost  for,  623 
blood  in,  622,  iS'.Vl 

Heller's  test  for  i)is:ment   of, 
622 

significance  of,  622 
calcium  oxalate  in.  609 
chlorides  in,  603,  608 

estimation  of,  608 
chyle  in,  624 
color  of,  604 
cystin  in,  626 

distoma  ha-matobium  in,  629 
echinococcus  booklets  in,  629 
epithelium  in,  624 

diagnosis  of  origin  of,  625 
extractives  in,  603 
filaria  sanguinis  hominis  in,  629 
haMnoslobin  in,  Almen's  test  for, 

623^ 
hemi-albumose  in,  621 

biuret  test  for,  622 
hippuric  acid  in,  603 
kreatinin  in,  603 
leucin  in,  627 
micro-organisms  in,  628 
mucus  in,  603 
peptone  in,  621 

biuret  test  for,  622 
phosphates  in,  alkaline,  603,  606 

earthy,  603,  606 

estimation  of,  606 
pigment  in,  normal,  603 
preservative  fluid  for,  602 
pus  in,  623 

distinction  of,  from  mucus,  624 
quantity  of,  603,  632 

daily  mensuration  of,  603 

diminished,  632 

increased,  632 
reaction  of,  605 
sample  of,  precautions  to  secure, 

602 
specific  gravity  of,  604,  632 

method  of  taking,  605 
spermatozoa  in,  627 
strongylus  gigas  in,  629 
sugar  in,  615 

Bottger's  test  for,  617 

drugs  that  produce  reduction 
reactions  when  ingested,  618 

estimation    of,    by    Fehling's 
solution,  616 

Fehling's  solution,  preparation 
of,  616 

Fehling's  test  for,  616 


Urine,  examination  of,  sugar  in  :  fermenta- 
tion test  for,  617 
glycerin  cupric  test  for,  616 
picric  -  acid  -  and  -  potash   test 

for,  617 
significance  of,  618 
Trommer's  test  for,  615 
sulphates  in,  603,  608 
supi)rossion  of,  632 
tube-casts  in,  625,  634 
blood,  626 
e])itholial,  625 
fatty,  626 
granular,  626 
hyaline,  625 
mucous,  625 
significance  of,  626 
waxy,  625 
tyrosin  in,  627 
urates  in,  614 
urea  in,  603,  609 

estimation  of,Fowler's  method, 
610 
hypobromite  method,  611 
Liebig's  method,  612 
uric  acid  in,  603,  613 
xanthin  in,  603 
Urine  in  Addison's  disease,  236 

in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  206 

in  appendicitis,  821 

in  arterio-sclerosis,  408 

in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  132 

in  cancer  of  pancreas,  998 

in  saccharine  diabetes,  110 

in  dilatation  of  stomach,  785 

in  dysentery,  830 

in  malignant  endocarditis,  275 

in  acute  toxic  gastritis,  740 

in  gravel,  105 

in  gout,  144 

in  acute  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  929 

in  jaundice,  968,  971 

in  acute  congestion  of  kidneys,  635 

in  chronic  congestion  of  kidneys,  636 

in  acute  degeneration  of  kidneys,  637 

in  chronic  degeneration  of  kidneys,  638 

in  leukfemia,  219 

in  lithsemia,  13(5 

in  amyloid  liver,  946 

in  melanotic  cancer  or  sarcoma  of  liver, 

949 
in  acute  exudative  nephritis,  640 
in  acute  productive  nephritis,  645 
in  chronic    productive    nephritis   with 

exudation,  648 
in  chronic  productive  nephritis  without 

exudation,  652 
in  tuberculous  nephritis,  661 
in  obesity,  95 

in  acute  intestinal  obstruction.  846 
in  gangrenous  pancreatitis,  982 
in  acute  peritonitis,  905 
in  primarv  lobar  pneumonia,  550 
in  polyuria,  1 22,  123 
in  pyelitis,  664 
in  hfemorrhagic  pyelitis,  665 
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Urine  in  renal  calculi,  666 

in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  154 
Urinometer,  605 

VACCINATION   conferring    immunity, 
56 
Vagabond's  discoloration,  237 
Valerianates  in  saccharine  diabetes,  120 
in  polyuria,  125 
in  tachycardia,  374 
in  valvular  disease,  317 
Valeur  globulaire,  196 
Valve-segments,  anomalies  in,  399 
Valvular  disease,  300 

cardiac  asthma  in,  302 
combined  lesions  in,  300 
complications  of,  309 
diagnosis  of,  310 
prognosis  of,  313 
symptomatology  of,  300 
anaemia,  305 
cough,  306 
cyanosis,  305 
embolism,  308 
kidneys,  307 
liver,  306 

nervous  system,  308 
cedema,  305 
pain,  304 
pulse,  303 
respiration,  302 
stomach  and  intestines,  307 
treatment  of,  314 
Valvular  disease,  diagnosis  of,  from  anaemic 
murmurs,  268,  311 
from  pericardial  sounds,  255 
(See,    also.    Endocarditis    and 
Valve  names.) 
Varicose  aneurism,  411 
Vaselin  in  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  451 
Veins,  dilatation  of,  433 
etiology  of,  433 
in  goitre,  240 
morbid  anatomy  of,  434 
symptomatology  of,  434 
synonyms  of,  433 
treatment  of,  434 
Venesection  in  aneurism,  424 
in  puerperal  eclampsia,  657 
in  congenital  heart  affections,  401 
in  dilatation  of  heart,  342 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
in  valvular  disease,  321 
Venous  pulse  in  aortic  insufficiency,  292 
Veratrine  in  gout,  145 

Veratrum  viride  in  acute  simple  endocardi- 
tis, 271 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  390 
in  hypertrophy  of  heart,  342 
in  pericarditis,  258 
in  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  555 
Vertigo  in  progressive  pernicious  anaemia, 
203 
in  saccharine  diabetes,  112 
in  chronic  gastritis,  744 
in  acute  infectious  jaundice,  971 


Vertigo  in  polyuria,  123 

in  valvular  disease,  308 
Vibrios,  4 

Vision  in  jaundice,  969 
Vocal  cords,  position  of,  in  adductor  paraly- 
sis, 478 
in  unilateral  and  bilateral  recur- 
rent nerve-paralysis,  477 
Voice  in  retropharyngeal  abscess,  706 

in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  415 

in  cancer  of  oesophagus,  728 

in  cretinism,  242 

in  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  458 
'   in  myxcedema,  243 

in  chronic  hypertrophic  nasal  catarrh, 
450 

in  unilateral  abductor  paralysis,  478 

in  unilateral  recurrent  nerve-paralysis, 
477 

in  chronic  pharyngitis,  701 

in  phlegmonous  tonsillitis,  710 
Volvulus,  843,  848 
Vomit,  coffee-ground,  in  cancer  of  stomach, 

773 
Vomiting  in  Addison's  disease,  236 

in  jjrogressive  ])ernicious  anaemia,  203 

in  aneurism  of  abdominal  aorta,  427 

in  aneurism  of  splenic  artery,  428 

m  appendicitis,  821 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  564 

in  renal  calculi,  666 

in  cancer  of  liver,  949 
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depended  upon  to  eluci- 
'date  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts.  This  work,  which 
is  thoroughly  practical  in 
its  teachings,  is  intended, 
as  its  title  implies,  to  be 
a  working  text-book  for 
physicians  and  students. 
A  clear  line  of  treatment 
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no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  discuss  mooted  points, 
still  the  most  important 
of  these  have  been  noted 
and  explained.  The  ope- 
rations recommended  are 
fully  illustrated,  so  that 
the  reader,  having  a  pic- 
ture of  the  procedure  de- 
scribed in  the  text  under 
his  eye,  cannot  fail  to 
grasp  the  idea.  All  ex- 
traneous matter  and  dis- 
cussions have  been  care- 
fully excluded,  the  attempt 
being  made  to  allow  no 
unnecessary  details  to  cumber  the  text.  The  subject-matter  is  brought  up  to  date 
at  every  point,  and  the  work  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  combined  opinions  of  the 
ten  specialists  who  figure  as  the  authors. 

The  work  is  well  illustrated  throughout  with  wood-cuts,  half-tone  and  colored 
plates,  mostly  selected  from  the  authors'  private  collections. 


SJ. 


iltistration. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr.  Henry  T.  Byford. 
John  M.  Baldy. 
Edwin  Cragin. 
J.  H.  Etheridge. 
William  Goodell. 


Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly. 
Florian  Krug. 
E.  E.  Montgomery. 
William  R.'Pryor. 
George  M.  Tuttle. 


"  The  most  notable  contribution  to  gynecological  literature  since  1887,  ....  and  the  most  com- 
plete exponent  of  gynecology  which  we  have.  No  subject  seems  to  have  been  neglected,  ....  and 
the  gynecologist  and  surgeon  and  the  general  practitioner,  who  has  any  desire  to  practise  diseases 
of  women,  will  find  it  of  practical  value.  In  the  matter  of  illustrations  and  plates  the  book  sur- 
passes anything  we  have  seen." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


CATALOGUE   OF  MEDICAL    WORKS. 


For  Sale  by  Subscription. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  A  Hand-book  of  Ophthalmic  Prac- 
tice. By  G.  E.  deSchweinitz,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
Philadelphia  Polyclinic  ;  Professor  of  Clinical  Ophthalmology,  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  Philadelphia,  etc.  Forming  a  handsome  royal-octavo  volume  of 
more  than  600  pages,  with  over  200  fine  wood-cuts,  many  of  which  are  orig- 
inal, and  2  chromo-lithographic  plates.  Prices:  Cloth,  $4.00  net;  Sheep, 
^5.00  net;   Half  Russia,  $5.50  net. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  student,  and  to  the  practitioner  who  is 
beginning  work  in  the  fields  of  oi)hthal- 
mology,  a  plain  description  of  the  opti- 
cal defects  and  diseases  of  the  eye.  To 
this  end  special  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  clinical  side  of  the  question  ;  and 
the  method  of  examination,  the  symp- 
tomatology leading  to  a  diagnosis,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  various  ocular 
defects  have  been  brought  into  special 
prominence.  The  general  plan  of  the 
book  is  eminently  practical.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  large  number  of  illus- 
trations (nearly  one-third  of  which  are 
new),  which  will  materially  facilitate  the 
thorough  understanding  of  the  subject.  specimen  iiiustiation. 

"  For  the  student  and  practitioner  it  is  the  best  single  vohune  at  present  published." — Medical 
News,  Philadelphia. 

"  A  most  complete  and  sterling  presentation  of  the  present  status  of  modern  knowledge  con- 
cerning diseases  of  the  eye." — Medical  Age,  Detroit,  Mich. 

PROFESSIONAL    OPINIONS. 

"  A  work  that  will  meet  the  requirements  not  only  of  the  specialist,  but  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner in  a  rare  degree.      I  am  satisfied  that  unusual  success  awaits  it." 

William  Pepper,  M.  D., 

Provost  and  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania) 

"  Contains  in  concise  and  reliable  form  the  accepted  views  of  Ophthalmic  Science." 

William  Thomson,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  Contains  in  the  most  attractive  and  easily  understood  form  just  the  sort  of  knowledge  which 
is  necessary  to  the  intelligent  practice  of  general  medicine  and  surgery." 

J.  William  White,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

"  A  very  reliable  guide  to  the  study  of  eye  diseases,  presenting  the  latest  facts  and  newest 
ideas." 

Swan  M.  Burnett,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and   Otology,   Medical  Department   Univ.   of  Georgetown, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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For  Sale  by  Subscription. 


MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  By  Dr.  Oswald  Vierordt,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  Translated,  with  additions,  from  the 
Second  Enlarged  German  Edition,  with  the  author's  permission,  by  Francis 
H.  Stuart,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Third  and  Revised  Edition.  In  one  handsome 
royal-octavo  volume  of  700  pages,  178  fine  wood-cuts  in  text,  many  of  which 
are  in  colors.  Prices:  Cloth,  $4.00  net;  Sheep,  $5.00  net;  Half  Russia, 
55.50  net. 


specimen  Illustration . 

In  this  work,  as  in  no  other  hitherto  published,  are  given  full  and  accurate 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  observed  at  the  bedside.  It  is  distinctly  a  clinical 
work  by  a  master  teacher,  characterized  by  thoroughness,  fulness,  and  accuracy. 
It  is  a  mine  of  information  upon  the  points  that  are  so  often  passed  over  without 
explanation.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  germ-theory  as  a  factor  in 
the  origin  of  disease. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  published  in  German,  English,  Russian,  and  Italian. 
The  issue  of  a  third  American  edition  within  two  years  indicates  the  favor  with  which 
it  has  been  received  by  the  profession. 

"  Rarely  is  a  book  published  with  which  a  reviewer  can  find  so  little  fault  as  with  the  volume 
before  us.  All  the  chapters  are  full,  and  leave  little  to  be  desired  by  the  reader.  Each  particular 
item  in  the  consideration  of  an  organ  or  apparatus,  which  is  necessary  to  determine  a  diagnosis  of 
any  disease  of  that  organ,  is  mentioned  ;  nothing  seems  forgotten.  The  chapters  on  diseases  of  the 
circulatory  and  digestive  apparatus  and  nervous  system  are  especially  full  and  valuable.  Not- 
withstanding a  few  minor  errors  in  translating,  which  are  of  small  importance  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  rest  of  the  volume,  the  reviewer  would  repeat  that  the  book  is  one  of  the  best — probably, 
the  best — which  has  fallen  into  his  hands.  An  excellent  and  comprehensive  index  of  nearly  one 
hundred  pages  closes  the  volume." — University  Medical  Magazine,  Philadelphia. 


PROFESSIONAL    OPINIONS. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  works  in  medical  literature." 

Alexander  J.  C.  Skene,  M.  D., 
Dean  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 

Diseases  of  Women. 

"  Indispensable  to  both  '  students  and  practitioners.'  " 

F.  MiNOT,  M.  D., 
Hersey  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Harvard  University. 

"  It  is  very  well  arranged  and  very  complete,  and  contains  valuable  features  not  usually  found 
in  the  ordinary  books." 

J.  H.  MussER,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


CA  TALOGUE   OF  MEDICAL    WORKS. 


For  Sale  by  Subscription. 


A  NEV^  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICINE,  with 
Phonetic  Pronunciation,  Accentuation,  Etymology,  etc.  By  John 
M.  Keating,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  Vice-President  of  the  American  Paediatric  Society ;  Ex-President 
of  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Medical  Directors ;  Editor  "  CyclopcTedia 
of  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  etc.  ;  and  Henry  Hamilton,  Author  of  a  "A 
New  Translation  of  Virgil's  ^neid  into  English  Rhyme;"  Co-Author  of 
"Saunders'  Medical  Lexicon,"  etc.  ;  with  the  Collaboration  of  J.  Chalmers 
DaCosta,  M.  D.,  and  Frederick  A.  Packard,  M.  D.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  Important  Tables  of  Bacilli,  Micrococci,  Leucomaines,  Ptomaines  ; 
Drugs  and  Materials  used  in  Antiseptic  Surgery  ;  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes  ; 
Weights  and  Measures ;  Thermometric  Scales ;  New  Official  and  Unofficial 
Drugs,  etc.  Forming  one  very  attractive  volume  of  over  800  pages.  Second 
Revised  Edition.  Prices:  Cloth,  $5.00  net ;  Sheep,  $6.00  net ;  Half  Russia, 
^6.50  net.     With  Denison's  Patent  Index  for  Ready  Reference. 

PROFESSIONAL    OPINIONS. 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  Keating's  Dictionary,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it 
to  my  classes." 

Henry  M.  Lyman,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  III. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  my  study-table,  convenient  in  size 
and  sufficiently  full  for  ordinary  use." 

C.  A.  LiNDSLEY,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Medical  Depi.   Yale  University  ; 

Secretary  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health,  Neio  Haven,  Conn. 

"  I  will  point  out  to  my  classes  the  many  good  features  of  this  book  as  compared  with  others, 
which  will,  I  am  sure,  make  it  very  popular  with  students." 

John  Cronyn,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine  ; 

President  of  the  Faculty,  Medical  Dept.  N^iagara  University,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SAMUEL  D.  GROSS,  M.  D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  with 
Reminiscences  of  His  Times  and  Contemporaries.  Edited  by  his- Sons, 
Samuel  W.  Gross,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery 
and  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  A.  Haller 
Gross,  A.  M.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  Preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Gross, 
by  the  late  Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  LL.D.  In  two  handsome  volumes,  each  con- 
taining over  400  pages,  demy  8vo,  extra  cloth,  gilt  tops,  with  fine  Frontis- 
piece engraved  on  steel.     Price,  ^5.00  net. 

This  autobiography,  which  was  continued  by  the  late  eminent  surgeon  until 
within  three  months  before  his  death,  contains  a  full  and  accurate  history  of  his 
early  struggles,  trials,  and  subsequent  successes,  told  in  a  singularly  interesting 
and  charming  manner,  and  embraces  short  and  graphic  pen-portraits  of  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  men — surgeons,  physicians,  divines,  lawyers,  statesmen, 
scientists,  etc. — with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  in  America  and  in  Europe ; 
the  whole  forming  a  retrospect  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
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SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  By  J-  Col- 
lins Warren,  JNl.  D.,  I'lolessor  of  Surgery,  Harvard  Medical  School,  etc. 
In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  800  pages,  with  135  illus- 
trations, 2>'h  of  which  are  chromo-lithographs,  and  all  of  which  are  drawn 
from  original  specimens.     (Passing  through  the'  press.) 


Infiltration  of  Columna  Adiposa  and  Subcutaneous  Tissue  with  Pus  in  Carbuncle. 


Condition  of  the  Nerve-centres  in  Shock:  a,  Stimulated  cell  ;  b.  Resting  cell. 
Specitnen  ntustratio7ZS. 

Covering  as  it  does  the  entire  field  of  Surgical  Pathology  and  Surgical  Thera- 
peutics by  an  acknowledged  authority,  the  publisher  is  confident  that  the  work 
will  rank  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  Bacteriology  and  Surgical  Bacteria  from  the  standpoint 
of  recent  investigations,  and  the  chromo-lithographic  })lates  in  their  fidelity  to 
nature  and  in  scientific  accuracy  have  hitherto  been  unapproached. 


Practical,  Exhaustive,  Authoritative. 


SAUNDERS' 


NEW  AID  SERIES  OF  MANUALS. 


FOR 


STUDENTS   AND   PRACTITIONERS. 


Mr.  Saunders  is  pleased  to  announce  as  in  active  preparation  his  NE\A(^ 
AID  SERIES  OF  MANUALS  for  Students  and  Practitioners.     As 

publisher  of  the  Standard  Series  of  Question  Compends,  and  tflirough  inti- 
mate relations  with  leading  members  of  the  medical  profession,  Mr.  Saunders  has 
been  enabled  to  study  progressively  the  essential  desiderata  in  practical  "self- 
helps  ' '   for  students  and  physicians. 

This  study  has  manifested  that,  while  the  published  "Question  Compends" 
earn  the  highest  appreciation  of  students,  whom  they  serve  in  reviewing  their 
studies  preparatory  to  examination,  there  is  special  need  of  thoroughly  reliable 
handbooks  on  the  leading  branches  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  each  subject  being 
compactly  and  authoritatively  written,  and  exhaustive  in  detail,  without  the  intro- 
duction of  cases  and  foreign  subject-matter  which  so  largely  expand  ordinary  text- 
* 

books. 

The  Saunders  Aid  Series  will  not  merely  be  condensations  from 
present  literature,  but  will  be  ably  written  by  well-known  authors 
and  practitioners,  most  of  them  being  teachers  in  representative 
American  Colleges.  This  new  sei'ies,  therefore,  will  form  an  admirable  col- 
lection of  advanced  lectures,  which  will  be  invaluable  aids  to  students  in  reading 
and  in  comprehending  the  contents  of  "  recommended  "  works. 

Each  Manual  will  further  be  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  the  new  type ;  by 
the  qaality  of  the  paper  and  printing  ;  by  the  copious  use  of  illustrations ;  by  the 
attractive  binding  in  cloth  ;  and  by  the  extremely  low  price,  which  will 
uniformly  be  $1.25  per  volume. 


Saunders'  New  Aid  Series  of  Manuals. 


VOLUMES    NOW    READY. 


PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Joseph  Howard  Raymond,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
rhvsiology  and  Hygiene,  and  Lecturer  on  Gynecology  in  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  etc.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

SURGERY,  General  and  Operative.  By  John  Chalmers  DaCosta, 
M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
etc.     Double  number.     Price,  $2. 50  net. 

DOSE-BOOK  AND  MANUAL  OF  PRESCRIPTION-WRITING. 

By  E.  Q.  Thornton,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Therapeutics,  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  Philadelphia.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  By  Henry  C.  Chapman,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.     Price,  ^1.25  net. 

SURGICAL  ASEPSIS.  By  Carl  Beck,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's 
Hospital  and  to  the  German  Poliklinik ;  Instructor  in  Surgery,  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  etc.     Price,  $1.25  net. 


VOLUMES    IN    PREPARATION    FOR    EARLY    PUBLICATION. 

OBSTETRICS.  By  W.  A.  Newman  Dorland,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Obstetrics,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Chief  of  Gynecological  Dispensary, 
Pennsylvania  Hospital ;  Member  of  Philadelphia  Obstetrical  Society,  etc. 
Price,  Si. 25  net. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  By  Henry  A.  Grif- 
fin, A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  Out-patient 
Department,  New  York  City.     Price,  ^1.25  net. 

SYPHILIS  AND  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  By  James  Nevins 
Hyde,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases  in  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, Chicago.     Double  number.     Price,  $2.50  net. 

NERVOUS  DISEASES.  By  Charles  W.  Burr,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Nervous  Diseases,  Medico- Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia,  etc.  Price, 
$1.25  net. 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  By  George  Roe  Lockwood,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Practice  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  and  in  the  New  York 
Infirmary,  etc.     Double  number.     Price,  $2.50  net. 

NOSE  AND  THROAT.  By  D.  Braden  Kyle,  M.  D.,  Chief  Laryngologist 
to  St.  Agnes'  Hospital,  Philadelphia ;  Instructor  in  Clinical  Microscopy, 
and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
etc.     Price,  $1.25  net. 


*  * 


There  will  be  published  in  the  same  series,  at  close  intervals,  carefully-pre- 
pared works  on  the  subjects  of  Anatomy,  Gynecology,  Pathology,  Hygiene,  etc.,  by 
prominent  specialists. 

ID 
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II 


A    MANUAL    OF    PHYSIOLOGY.       By 

Joseph  H.  Raymond,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  Lecturer  on 
Gynecology  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital ;  Director  of  Physiology  in  the  Hoagland 
Laboratory  ;  formerly  Lecturer  on  Physiology 
and  Hygiene  in  the  Brooklyn  Normal  School 
for  Physical  Education  ;  Ex-Vice-President  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  ;  Ex- 
Health  Commissioner  City  of  Brooklyn,  etc. 
Illustrated.     Price,  Cloth,  ^1.25  net. 

A  work  for  the  student  and  practitioner,  rep- 
resenting in  a  concise  form  the  existing  state  of 
Physiology  and  its  methods  of  investigation,  based  upon  Comparative  and  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  Clinical  Medicine,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  as  well  as  upon 
experimental  research. 


specimen  Illustration. 


A  MANUAL  OF  SURGERY,  General  and 

Operative.  By  John  Chalmers  DaCosta, 
M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia;  Chief  Assist- 
ant Surgeon,  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hos- 
pital ;  Surgical  Registrar,  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital, etc.  One  very  handsome  volume  of 
over  700  pages,  with  a  large  number  of  illus- 
trations. (Double  number.)  Price,  Cloth, 
^2.50  net. 


A  new  manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,  intended  to  meet  the  demands  of  students 
and  working  practitioners  for  a  medium-sized  work 
which  will  embody  all  the  newer  methods  of  pro- 
cedure detailed  in  the  larger  text-books.      The  work 

has  been  written  in  a  concise,  practical  manner,  and  especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  most  recent  methods  of  treatment.  Illustrations  are  freely  used  to 
elucidate  the  text. 


specimen  Illustration. 


A  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS.  By  W.  A.  Newman  Dorland,  M.  D., 
Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Chief  of  Gyneco- 
logical Dispensary,  Pennsylvania  Hospital :  Member  of  Philadelphia  Obstet- 
rical Society,  etc.     Profusely  illustrated.     Price,  Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

This  work,  which  is  thoroughly  practical  in  its  teachings,  is  intended,  as  its 
title  implies,  to  be  a  working  text-book  for  the  student  and  of  value  to  the  prac- 
titioner as  a  convenient  handbook  of  reference.  Although  concisely  written, 
nothing  of  importance  is  omitted  that  will  give  a  clear  and  succinct  knowledge 
of  the  subject  as  it  stands  to-day.  Illustrations  are  freely  used  throughout  the 
text. 
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DOSE-BOOK  AND  MANUAL  OF  PRESCRIPTION-WRITING. 

By  E.  Q.  Thornton,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Therapeutics,  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  Philadelphia.     Price,  Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

But  little  attention  is  generally  given,  in  works  on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, to  the  methods  of  combining  remedies  in  the  form  of  prescriptions,  and 
this  manual  has  been  written  especially  for  students  in  the  hope  that  it  may  serve 
to  give  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  work,  which  is  based  upon  the  last  (1890)  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
fully  covers  the  subjects  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Prescriptions  (form  of  writing, 
general  directions  to  pharmacist,  grammatical  construction,  etc.).  Dosage,  Incom- 
patibles.  Poisons,  etc. 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 
TOXICOLOGY.  By  Henry  C.  Chap- 
man, M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of 
Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia :  Member  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia. 232  pages,  with  36  illustrations, 
some  of  which  are  in  colors.  Price, 
gi.25  net. 


specimen  Ilhistration. 


For  many  years  there  has  been  a  demand  from  members  of  the  medical  and 
legal  professions  for  a  medium-sized  work  on  this  most  important  branch  of  medi- 
cine. The  necessarily  proscribed  limits  of  the  work  permit  only  the  consideration 
of  those  parts  of  this  extensive  subject  which  the  experience  of  the  author  as 
coroner's  physician  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  a  period  of  six  years  leads  him 
to  regard  as  the  most  material  for  practical  purposes. 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  illustrations,  many  being  produced  in 
colors,  thus  conveying  to  the  layman  a  far  clearer  idea  of  the  more  intricate 
cases. 

"  The  salient  points  are  clearly  defined,  and  ascertained  facts  are  laid  down  with  a  clearness 
that  is  unequivocal." — St.  Loiiis  Medical  and  Surgical  Jourtial. 

"  One  that  is  not  overloaded  with  an  unnecessary  detail  of  a  large  amount  of  literature  on  the 
subject,  requiring  hours  of  research  for  the  essential  points  in  the  decision  of  a  question ;  that  con- 
tains the  most  lucid  symptomatology  of  questionable  conditions,  tests  of  poisons,  and  the  readiest 
means  of  making  them — such  is  the  new  book  before  us." — The  Sanitarian. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  BACTERIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY.     By 

Langdon  Frothingham,  M.  D.     Illustrated.     (In  preparation.) 

The  technical  methods  involved  in  bacteria-culture,  methods  of  staining,  and 
microscopical  study  are  fully  described  and  arranged  as  simply  and  concisely  as 
possible.     The  book  is  especially  intended  for  use  in  laboratory  work. 
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NURSING :  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.  By  Isabel  Adams 
Hampton,  Graduate  of  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Nurses  attached  to 
Bellevue  Hospital ;  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  and  Principal  of  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  late  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses,  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Chicago,  111.  In  one 
very  handsome  lamo  volume  of  484  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Price, 
Cloth,  $2.00  net. 

This  entirely  new  work  on  the  important  subject  of  nursing  is  at  once  compre- 
hensive and  systematic.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  accurate,  and  readable  style,  suit- 
able alike  to  the  student  and  the  lay  reader.  Such  a  work  has  long  been  a  deside- 
ratum with  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  hospitals  and  the  instruction 
of  nurses  in  training  schools.  It  is  also  of  especial  value  to  the  graduated  nurse 
who  desires  to  acquire  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
the  hygiene  of  the  sick-room. 

METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  AND  CORRECTING  DEFORM- 
ITIES OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS  :  A  Handbook  of  Prac- 
tical Orthopedic  Surgery.  By  H.  Augustus  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  General  and  Orthopedic  Surgery,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic ;  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  etc. 
(In  preparation.) 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  provide  a  book  of  moderate  size,  containing  com- 
prehensive details  that  will  enable  general  practitioners  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  mechanical  features  of  the  many  forms  of  congenital  and  acquired  deformities 
of  the  bones  and  joints. 

The  mechanical  functions  that  are  impaired  will  be  considered  first  as  to  pre- 
vention as  of  primary  importance,  and  following  this  will  be  described  the  methods 
of  correction  that  have  been  proved  practical  by  the  author.  Operative  procedures 
will  be  considered  from  a  mechanical  as  well  as  a  surgical  standpoint.  Prominence 
will  be  given  to  the  mechanical  requirements  for  braces  and  artificial  limbs,  etc., 
with  description  of  the  methods  for  constructing  the  simplest  forms,  whether  made 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  felt,  leather,  paper,  steel,  or  other  materials,  together  with  the 
methods  of  readjustment  to  suit  the  changes  occurring  during  the  progress  of  the 
case.     A  very  large  number  of  original  illustrations  will  be  used. 

AN    OPERATION    BLANK,  with    Lists   of  Instruments,  etc.   re- 
quired   in    Various   Operations.      Prepared  by  W.   W.   Keen,  M.  D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.     Price   per   Pad,   containing    Blanks   for   fifty   operations,    50 
cents  net. 
A  convenient  blank  (suitable  for  all  operations),  giving  complete  instructions 
regarding  necessary  preparation  of  patient,  etc.,  with  a  full  list  of  dressings  and 
medicines  to  be  employed. 

At  the  back  of  pad  is  a  list  of  instruments  used — viz.  general  instruments,  etc., 
required  for  all  operations ;  and  special  instruments  for  surgery  of  the  brain  and 
spine,  mouth  and  throat,  abdomen,  rectum,  male  and  female  genito-urinary  organs, 
the  bones,  etc. 

The  whole  forming  a  neat  pad,  arranged  for  hanging  on  the  wall  of  a  surgeon's 
office  or  in  the  hospital  operating-room. 
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DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  By  Henry  J.  Garrigues,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  in  the  New  York  Post- Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 
pital ;  Gyneecologist  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  and  to  the  German  Dispensary, 
etc.,  New  York  City.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  700 
pages,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-cuts  and  colored  plates.  Prices :  Cloth, 
$4.00  net;  Sheep,  ;g5.oo  net. 


specimen  Illustration. 

A  PRACTICAL  work  on  gynaecology  for  the  use  of  students  and  practitioners, 
written  in  a  terse  and  concise  manner.  The  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  female  pelvic  organs  has  been  fully  recognized  by  the 
author,  and  considerable  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  chapters  on 
Operations  and  on  Treatment  are  thoroughly  modern,  and  are  based  upon  the 
large  hospital  and  private  practice  of  the  author.  The  text  is  elucidated  by  a 
large  number  of  illustrations  and  colored  plates,  many  of  them  being  original,  and 
forming  a  complete  atlas  for  studying  emdryoloj^y  and  the  anatomy  of  the  female 
genitalia,  besides  exemplifying,  whenever  needed,  morbid  conditions,  instruments, 
apparatus,  and  operations. 

EXCERPT    OF    CONTENTS. 

Development  of  the  Female  Genitals. — Anatomy  of  the  Female  Pelvic  Organs. — Physiology. — 
Puberty. — Menstruation  and  Ovulation. — Copulation. — Fecundation. — The  Climacteric. — Etiology 
in  General. — Examinations  in  General. — Treatment  in  General. — Abnormal  Menstruation  and  Me- 
trorrhagia.— Leucorrhea. — Diseases  of  the  Vulva. — Diseases  of  the  Perineum. — Diseases  of  the 
Vagina. — Diseases  of  the  Uterus. — Diseases  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes. — Diseases  of  the  Ovaries. — 
Diseases  of  the  Pelvis. — Sterility. 

The  reception  accorded  to  this  "work  has  been  most  flattering.  In  the 
short  period  ^vhich  has  elapsed  since  its  issue,  it  has  been  adopted  and 
recommended  as  a  text-book  by  more  than  60  of  the  Medical  Schools  and 
Universities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"  One  of  the  best  text-books  for  students  and  practitioners  which  has  been  published  in  the 
English  language ;  it  is  condensed,  clear,  and  comprehensive.  The  profound  learning  and  great 
clinical  experience  of  the  distinguished  author  find  expression  in  this  book  in  a  most  attractive  and 
instructive  form.  Young  practitioners,  to  whom  experienced  consultants  may  not  be  available,  will 
find  in  this  book  invaluable  counsel  and  help." 

Thad.  a.  Reamy,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology,  Medical  College  of  Ohio  ;   Gynecologist  to  the  Good 

Samaritan  and  to  the  Cincinnati  Hospitals. 
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ESSENTIALS  OF  ANATOMY  AND  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL 
DISSECTION,  containing  "Hints  on  Dissection."  By  Charles  B. 
Nancrede,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Rome,  Italy ;  late  Surgeon  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, etc.  Fourth  and  revised  edition.  Post  8vo,  over  500  pages,  with 
handsome  full-page  lithographic  plates  in  colors,  and  over  200  illustrations. 
Price  :   Extra  Cloth  or  Oilcloth  for  the  dissection-room,  $2.00  net. 

No  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  to  make  this  work  the  most  exhaustive 
yet  concise  Student's  Manual  of  Anatomy  and  Dissection  ever  published,  either  in 
America  or  in  Europe. 

The  colored  plates  are  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  dissecting  the  muscles, 
arteries,  veins,  and  nerves.  The  wood-cuts  have  all  been  specially  dravv^i  and 
engraved,  and  an  Appendix  added  containing  60  illustrations  representing  the 
structure  of  the  entire  human  skeleton,  the  whole  being  based  on  the  eleventh  edi- 
tion of  Gray's  Anatomy,  and  forming  a  handsome  8vo  volume  of  over  500  pages. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  By  A.  A.  Stevens, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  of  Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia.  Specially  intended  for  students  preparing  for  graduation  and 
hospital  examinations,  and  includes  the  following  sections  :  General  Diseases, 
Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Circulatory  System,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Diseases  of 
the  Blood,  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  and  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Each  section 
is  prefaced  by  a  chapter  on  General  Symptomatology.  Third  edition.  Post 
8vo,  502  pages.      Numerous  illustrations  and  selected  formulae.     Price,  $2.50. 

Contributions  to  the  science  of  medicine  have  poured  in  so  rapidly  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  student,  with  the 
limited  time  at  his  disposal,  to  master  elaborate  treatises  or  to  cull  from  them  that 
knowledge  which  is  absolutely  essential.  From  an  extended  experience  in  teach- 
ing, the  author  has  been  enabled,  by  classification,  to  group  allied  symptoms, 
and  by  the  judicious  elimination  of  theories  and  redundant  explanations  to 
bring  within  a  comparatively  small  compass  a  complete  outline  of  the  practice  of 
medicine. 


A  SYLLABUS  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SUR- 
GERY, arranged  in  conformity  with  The  American  Text-book 
of  Surgery.  By  Nicholas  Senn,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  in  the  Chicago  Polyclinic.     Price,  $2.00. 

This,  the  latest  work  of  its  eminent  author,  himself  one  of  the  contributors  to 
the  -'American  Text-book  of  Surgery,"  will  prove  of  exceptional  value  to  the 
advanced  student  who  has  adopted  that  work  as  his  text-book.  It  is  not  only  the 
syllabus  of  an  unrivalled  course  of  surgical  practice,  but  it  is  also  an  epitome  or 
supplement  to  the  larger  work. 
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SYLLABUS  OF  OBSTETRICAL  LECTURES  in  the  Medical 
Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Richard  C.  Norris, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  Price,  Cloth, 
interleaved  for  notes,  S2.00  net. 

"This  work  is  so  far  superior  to  others  on  the  same  subject  that  we  take 
])leasure  in  calling  attention  briefly  to  its  excellent  features.  It  covers  the  subject 
thoroughly,  and  will  prove  invaluable  both  to  the  student  and  the  practitioner. 
The  autiior  has  introduced  a  number  of  valuable  hints  which  would  only  occur 
to  one  who  was  himself  an  exjxTienced  teacher  of  obstetrics.  The  subject-matter 
is  clear,  forcible,  and  modern.  We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  portion  devoted 
to  the  practical  duties  of  the  accoucheur,  care  of  the  child,  etc.  The  jjaragraphs 
on  antiseptics  are  admirable  ;  there  is  no  doubtful  tone  in  the  directions  given. 
No  details  are  regarded  as  unimportant  ;  no  minor  matters  omitted.  We  venture 
to  say  that  even  the  old  practitioner  will  find  useful  hints  in  this  direction  which 
he  cannot  afford  to  despise." — Medical  Record. 

OUTLINES  OF  OBSTETRICS:  A  Syllabus  of  Lectures  Delivered 
at  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  By  Charles  Jewett,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Pediatrics  in  the  College,  and  Obstetrician  to  the 
Hospital.  Edited  by  Harold  F.  Jewett,  M.  D,  Post  8vo,  264  pages. 
Price,  ^2.00. 

This  book  treats  only  of  the  general  facts  and  principles  of  obstetrics :  these 
are  stated  in  concise  terms  and  in  a  systematic  and  natural  order  of  sequence, 
theoretical  discussion  being  as  far  as  possible  avoided  ;  the  subject  is  thus  pre- 
sented in  a  form  most  easily  grasped  and  remembered  by  the  student.  Special 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  practical  questions  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and 
in  general  particular  prominence  is  given  to  facts  which  the  student  most  needs  to 
know.  The  condensed  form  of  statement  and  the  orderly  arrangement  of  topics 
adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  busy  practitioner  as  a  means  of  refreshing  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  and  as  a  handy  manual  for  daily  reference. 

NOTES  ON  THE  NE^VER  REMEDIES:  their  Therapeutic  Appli- 
cations and  Modes  of  Administration,  By  David  Cerna,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
Demonstrator  of  and  Lecturer  on  Experimental  Therapeutics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.     Post-octavo,  175  pages.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  work  takes  up  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  newer  remedies,  giving  their 
physical  properties,  solubility,  therapeutic  applications,  administration,  and  chem- 
ical formula. 

It  thus  forms  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  various  works  on  therapeutics  now 
in  existence. 

Chemists  are  so  multiplying  compounds,  that,  if  each  compound  is  to  be  thor- 
oughly studied,  investigations  must  be  carried  far  enough  to  determine  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  the  new  agents. 

"  Especially  valuable  because  of  its  completeness,  its  accuracy,  its  systematic  consideration  of 
the  properties  and  therapy  of  many  remedies  of  which  doctors  generally  know  but  little,  expressed 
in  a  brief  yet  terse  manner." — Chicago  Clinical  Review. 

"  A  timely  and  needful  book  ....  which  physicians  who  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  the 
newer  remedies  cannot  afford  to  do  without." — The  Sanitarian. 
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LABORATORY  EXERCISES  IN  BOTANY.  By  Edson  S.  Bastin, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy.     With  over   75  plates.     (In  preparation.) 

This  work  is  intended  for  the  beginner  and  the  advanced  student,  and  it  fully 
covers  the  structure  of  flowering  plants,  roots,  ordinary  stems,  rhizomes,  tubers, 
bulbs,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  gross 
and  microscopical  structure  of  plants,  and  to  those  used  in  medicine.  Illustrations 
have  freely  been  used  to  elucidate  the  text,  and  a  complete  index  to  facilitate  refer- 
ence has  been  added. 

The  folding  charts  which  supplement  the  subjects  will  be  found  useful  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  the  text. 


Trailing  Arbutus  (Epigea  repens). 
Specimen  Illustration. 

SAUNDERS'  POCKET  MEDICAL  LEXICON;  or,  Dictionary  of 
Terms  and  Words  used  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  John  M. 
Keating,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  "Cyclopaedia  of  Diseases  of  Children,"  etc.  ; 
Author  of  the  "New  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Medicine,"  and  Henry 
Hamilton,  Author  of  "A  New  Translation  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid  into  English 
Verse;"  Co-Author  of  a  "New  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Medicine." 
A  new  and  revised  edition.  321110,  282  pages.  Prices:  Cloth,  75  cents; 
Leather  Tucks,  $1.00. 

This  new  and  comprehensive  work  of  reference  is  the  outcome  of  a  demand  for 
a  more  modern  hand-book  of  its  class  than  those  at  present  on  the  market,  which, 
dating  as  they  do  from  1855  to  1884,  '"^re  of  but  trifling  use  to  the  student  by  their 
not  containing  the  hundreds  of  new  words  now  used  in  current  literature,  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  Electricity  and  Bacteriology. 

"  Remarkably  accurate  in  terminology,  accentuation,  and  delinition." — Journal  of  American 
Medical  Association. 

"  Brief,  yet  complete  ....  it  contains  the  very  latest  nomenclature  in  even  the  newest  depart- 
ments of  medic\ne."—A/eclical/?ecord. 
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SAUNDERS'  POCKET  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.  I!v  William 
M.  Powell,  M.  D.,  Attending  Physician  to  ilie  Mercer  House  for  Invalid 
\N'omen  at  Atlantic  City.  Containing  1750  Formulae,  selected  from  several 
hundred  of  the  best-known  authorities.  Forming  a  handsome  and  convenient 
pocket  companion  of  nearly  300  printed  pages,  with  blank  leaves  for  additions; 
with  an  Appendix  containing  Posological  Table,  Formulae  and  Doses  for 
Hypodermic  Medication,  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes,  Diameters  of  the 
Female  Pelvis  and  Foutal  Head,  Obstetrical  Table,  Diet  List  for  Various  Dis- 
eases, Materials  and  Drugs  used  in  Antiseptic  Surgery,  Treatment  of  Asphyxia 
from  Drowning,  Surgical  Remembrancer,  Tables  of  Incompatibles,  Eruptive 
Fevers,  Weights  and  Measures,  etc.  Third  edition,  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged.  Handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  side  index,  wallet,  and  flap. 
Price,  S1.75  net. 

"  This  liule  book,  that  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  pocket,  contains  an  immense  amount 
of  material.  It  is  very  useful,  and  as  the  name  of  the  author  of  each  prescription  is  given  is 
unusually  reliable."' — Ncu<  York  Aledical  Record. 

HOW  TO  EXAMINE  FOR  LIFE  INSURANCE.  By  John  M. 
Keating,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Phila- 
delphia; Vice-President  of  the  American  Pcediatric  Society;  Ex-President 
of  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Medical  Directors.  Royal  8vo,  211 
pages,  with  two  large  phototype  illustrations,  and  a  plate  prepared  by  Dr. 
McClellan  from  special  dissections ;  also,  numerous  cuts  to  elucidate  the  text. 
Price,  in  Cloth,  $2.00  net. 

Part  L,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  from  the  best  works  on  Physical  Diag- 
nosis, is  a  short  and  succinct  account  of  the  inethods  used  to  make  exami- 
nations ;  a  description  of  the  normal  condition  and  of  the  earliest  evidences 
of  disease. 

Part  II.  contains  the  Instructions  of  twenty-four  Life  Insurance  Companies  to 
their  medical  examiners. 

"  This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  book  which  has  yet  appeared  on  insurance  examination,  a  sub- 
ject of  growing  interest  and  importance.  Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  volume  is  Part  II., 
which  consists  of  instructions  issued  to  their  examining  physicians  by  twenty-four  representative 
companies  of  this  country.  As  the  proofs  of  these  instructions  were  corrected  by  the  directors  of 
the  companies,  they  form  the  latest  instructions  obtainable.  If  for  these  alone  the  book  should  be 
at  the  right  hand  of  every  physician  interested  in  this  special  branch  of  medical  science." — The 
Medical  iVetvs,  Philadelphia. 


MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS.     By 

A.  A.  Stevens,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  of  Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  in  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.     435  pages.     Price,  Cloth,  $2.25. 

This  whollv  new  volume,  which  is  based  on  the  1890  edition  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, comprehends  the  following  sections :  Physiological  Action  of  Drugs ; 
Drugs  ;  Remedial  Measures  other  than  Drugs  ;  Applied  Therapeutics ;  Incom- 
patibility in  Prescriptions  ;  Table  of  Doses  ;  Index  of  Drugs  :  and  Index  of  Dis- 
eases ;   the  treatment  being  elucidated  by  more  than  two  hundred  formulae. 


SAUNDERS' QUESTION  COMPENDS. 

Arranged  in  Question  and  Answer  Form. 

THE  LATEST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  BEST  ILLUSTRATED  SERIES 
OF  COMPENDS  EVER  ISSUED. 


Now  the  Standard  Authorities  in  Medical  Literature 


WITH 


Students  and  Practitioners  in  every  City  of  the  United  States 

and  Canada, 


THE   REASON    \VHY 

They  are  the  advance  guard  of  "Student's  Helps" — that  DO  HELP;  they  are  the  leaders  in 
their  special  line,  well  and  azithoritatively  written  by  able  men,  zvko,  as  teachers  in  the  large  col- 
leges, know  exactly  ivhat  is  wanted  by  a  student  preparing  for  his  examinations.  The  judgment 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  authors  is  fully  demonstrated  by  their  professional  elevation.  Chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  Demonstrators,  Quiz-masters,  and  Assistants,  most  of  them  have  become  Pro- 
fessors and  Lecturers  in  their  respective   colleges. 

Each  book  is  of  convenient  size  (5x7  inches),  containing  on  an  average  250  pages,  profusely 
illustrated,  and  elegantly  printed  in  clear,  readable  type,  on  fine  paper. 

The  entire  series,  numbering  twenty-three  subjects,  has  been  kept  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged  when  necessary,  many  of  them  being  in  their  fourth  and  fifth  editions. 

TO   SUM   UP. 

Although  there  are  numerous  other  Quizzes,  Manuals,  Aids,  etc.  in  the  market,  none  of  them 
approach  the  "  Blue  Series  of  Question  Compends;"  and  the  claim  is  made  for  the  following  points 
of  excellence : 

1.  Professional  distinction  and  reputation  of  authors. 

2.  Conciseness,  clearness,  and  soundness  of  treatment. 

3.  Size  of  type  and  quality  of  paper  and  binding. 

***  Any  of  these  Compends  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 
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I.  ESSENTIALS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  I'.y  H.  A.  Hare,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  riierapeutics  and  Materia  Alcclica  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia ; 
Physician  to  St.  Agnes'  Hospital  and  to  the 
Medical  Dispensary  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital ;  Laureate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Belgium,  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London,  etc.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  series  of  hand- 
some plate  illustrations  taken  from  the  cele- 
brated "  Icones  Nervorum  Capitis"  of  Ar- 
nold. Crown  8vo,  230  pages,  numerous 
illustrations.  Price,  Cloth,  $1.00  net;  inter- 
leaved for  notes,  $1.25  net. 

"An  exceedingly  useful  little  compend.  The  author  has  done  his  work  thoroughly  and. well. 
The  plates  of  the  cranial  nerves  from  Arnold  are  superb." — Journal  of  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 


Specimen  Illustration. 


SJ>ecimeti  Illustration. 


2.  ESSENTIALS  OF  SURGERY,  containing  also.  Venereal  Diseases,  Surg- 

ical Landmarks,  Minor  and  Operative  Surgery,  and  a  Complete  Description, 
together  with  full  Illustrations,  of  the  Hand- 
kerchief and  Roller  Bandage.  By  Edward 
Martin,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  Instructor  in  Operative 
Surgery,  and  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ;  Surgeon  to  the  Howard 
Hospital ;  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  University 
Hospital,   etc.      Fifth  edition.   Crown   8vo,   334 

pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Considerably  enlarged  by  an  Appendix  contain- 
ing full  directions  and  prescriptions  for  the  preparation  of  the  various  mate- 
rials used  in  Antiseptic  Surgery  ;  also,  several  hundred  recipes  covering  the 
medical  treatment  of  surgical  affections.  Price,  Cloth,  $t.oo  ;  interleaved  for 
notes,  $1.25. 

"Written  to  assist  the  student,  it  will  be  of  undoubted  value  to  the  practitioner,  containing  as 
it  does  the  essence  of  surgical  -work."  ^Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

3.  ESSENTIALS  OF  ANATOMY,  including  the  Anatomy  of  the 

Viscera.  By  Charles  B.  Nancrede,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor ;  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  Rome,  Italy ;  late  Surgeon  to 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  etc.  Fifth  edition,  Crown  8vo,  380  pages, 
180  illustrations.  Enlarged  by  an  Appendix,  containing  over  sixty  illus- 
trations of  the  Osteology  of  the  Human  Body.  The  whole  based  upon  the 
last  (eleventh)  edition  of  Gray's  Anatomy.  Price,  Cloth,  $1.00;  interleaved 
for  notes,  $1.25. 

"  Truly  such  a  book  as  no  student  can  afford  to  be  without." — American  Practitioner  and  News. 
"  The  questions  have  been  wisely  selected,  and  the  answers  accurately  and  concisely  given." — 
University  Medical  Magazine. 
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4.  ESSENTIALS  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  ORGANIC  AND 
INORGANIC,  containing  also,  Questions  on  Medical  Physics,  Chemical 
Physiology,  Analytical  Processes,  Urinalysis,  and  Toxicology.  By  Lawrence 
Wolff,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry,  Jefferson  Medical  College; 
Visiting  Physician  to  the  German  Hospital  of  Philadelphia ;  Member  of 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  etc.  Fourth  and  revised  edition,  with  an 
Appendix,  Crown  8vo,  212  pages.  Price,  Cloth,  ^i.oo;  interleaved  for 
notes,  $1.25. 

"  The  scope  of  this  work  is  certainly  equal  to  that  of  the  best  course  of  lectures  on  Medical 
Chemistry." — rJiannaceutical  Era. 


5.  ESSENTIALS    OF    OBSTETRICS.      By 

W.  Easterly  A.shton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gyn- 
aecology in  the  Medico- Chirurgical  College  of 
Philadelphia ;  Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  enlarged,  Crown  8vo,  244  pages,  75  illus- 
trations. Price,  Cloth,  ^i.oo;  interleaved  for 
notes,   $1.25. 

"  An  excellent  little  volume  containing  correct  and  practical 
knowledge.  An  admirable  compend,  and  the  best  condensation 
■we  have  seen." — Southern  Practitioner. 

"  Of  extreme  value  to  students,  and  an  excellent  little  book 
to  freshen  up  the  memory  of  the  practitioner." — Chicago  Medical 
Times. 


Specimen  Illustration. 
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ESSENTIALS     OF     PATHOLOGY 
AND     MORBID     ANATOMY.      By 

C.  E.  Armand  Semple,  B.  A.,  M.  B.  Can- 
tab. L.  S.  A.,  M.  R.  C.  P.  Lond.,  Physician 
to  the  Northeastern  Hospital  for  Children, 
Hackney ;  Professor  of  Vocal  and  Aural 
Physiology,  and  Examiner  in  Acoustics  at 
Trinity  College,  London,  etc.  Crown  8vo, 
1 74  pages,  illustrated,  (sixth  thousand).  Price, 
Cloth,  $1.00;  interleaved  for  notes,  $1.25. 

"A  valuable  little  volume — truly  a  niultuni  in  parvo.'" — Cincinnati  Medical  Neivs. 


Speciineii  Ittustraiion . 


7.  ESSENTIALS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA,  THERAPEUTICS, 
AND  PRESCRIPTION-WRITING.  By  Henry  Morris,  M.  D., 
Late  Demonstrator,  Jefferson  Medical  College  ;  Fellow  College  of  Physicians, 
Philadelphia;  Co-Editor  Biddle's  Materia  Medica;  Visiting  Physician  to  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  etc.  Fourth  edition,  Crown  8vo,  250  pages.  Price, 
Cloth,  ^i.oo  ;   interleaved  for  notes,  $1.25. 

"  One  of  the  best  compends  in  this  series.  Concise,  pithy,  and  clear,  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  prepared." — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

"  The  subjects  are  treated  in  such  a  unique  and  attractive  manner  that  they  cannot  fail  to 
impress  the  mind  and  instruct  in  a  lasting  manner." — Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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8,  9.  ESSENTIALS  OF  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  By  Henry 
Morris,  M.  L).,  Author  of  "Essentials  of  Materia  Medica,"  etc.,  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Clinical  and  Microscopical  Examination  of  l^rine,  l)y  Eaw- 
REXCE  WoLKF,  M.  D.,  Author  of  "  Essentials  of  Medical  Chemistry,"  etc. 
Colored  (Vogel)  urine  scale  and  numerous  fine  illustrations.  Third  edi- 
tion, enlarged  by  some  three  huntlred  essential  formulae,  selected  from 
the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  of  the  medical  profession. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  William  M.  Powell,  M.  D.,  author  of 
"Essentials  of  Diseases  of  Children."  Crown  8vo,  460  pages.  Price, 
Cloth,  $2.00. 

"  The  teaching  is  sound,  the  presentation  graphic,  matter  as  full  as  might  be  desired,  and  the 
style  attractive." — American  Practitioner  anii  jVews. 

"  A  first-cl.iss  practice  of  medicine  boiled  down,  and  giving  the  real  essentials  in  as  few  words 
as  is  consistent  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject.' — Medical  Brief. 

ID.  ESSENTIALS  OF  GYNAECOL- 
OGY. By  EdwIx\^  B.  Cragin,  M.  D., 
Attending  Gynecologist,  Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital, Out-Patients'  Department;  Assistant 
Surgeon,  New  York  Cancer  Hospital,  etc. 
Fourth  edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo,  198 
pages,  62  fine  illustrations.  Price,  Cloth, 
^i.oo  ;  interleaved  for  notes,  ^1.25. 

'•  This  is  a  most  excellent  addition  to  this  scries  of 
question  compends  The  style  is  concise,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sentences  are  well  rounded.  This  renders 
the  book  far  more  easy  to  read  than  most  compends, 
and  adds  distinctly  to  its  value." — Medica/  and  Surg- 
ical Reporter. 

II.  ESSENTIALS  OF  DISEASES 
OF  THE  SKIN.  By  Henry  W. 
Stel WAGON,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Lecturer 
on  Dermatology  in  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  Philadelphia;  Physician 
to  the  Skin  Service  of  the  Northern 
Dispensary ;  Dermatologist  to  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  ;  Physician  to  Skin 
Department  of  the  Howard  Hospital ; 
Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology  in 
the  Woman's  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, etc.  Third  edition.  Crown 
8vo,  270  pages,  86  illustrations,  many 
of  which  are  original.  Price,  Cloth, 
$1.00;  interleaved  for  notes,  $1.25  net. 


specimen  Illustration. 


Specimen  Illustration. 


"  An  immen.se  amount  of  literature  has  been  gone  over  and  judiciously  condensed  by  the 
writer's  skill  and  experience." — Medical  Record. 

"  The  book  admirably  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  written.     The  experience  of  the 
reviewer  has  taught  him  that  just  such  a  book  is  needed." — N'e7v   York  Medical  Journal. 
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12.  ESSENTIALS  OF  MINOR  SURGERY, 
BANDAGING,  AND  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASES. By  Edward  Martin,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Author  of  "  Essentials  of  Surgery,"  etc.  Second  edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged, 
78  illustrations.  Price,  Cloth,  ^i.oo;  interleaved  for 
notes,  ^1.25. 

"  Characterized  by  the  same  literary  excellence  that  has  distin- 
guished previous  numbers  of  this  series  of  compends." — American 
Practitioiter  and  A'ews. 

"  The  best  condensation  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  yet  placed 
before  the  profession." — Medical  iVervs,  Philadelphia. 


Speciiitcn  lllnstration. 
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ESSENTIALS  OF  LEGAL  MEDICINE, 
TOXICOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE.     By  C.  E. 

Armand  Semple,  M.  D.,  Author  of  "Essentials  of 
Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy."  Crown  8vo,  212 
pages,  130  illustrations.  Price,  Cloth,  $1.00;  inter- 
leaved for  notes,  $1.25. 

"  The  leading  points,  the  essentials  of  this  too  much  neglected  por- 
of    medical    science,    are    here    summed    up   systematically    and 


Specimen  Illustration . 


clearly."  —  Southern  Practitioner. 


14.  ESSENTIALS  OF  REFRACTION  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE 
EYE.  By  Edward  Jackson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine ; 
Member  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society  ;  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia ;  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, etc.  ;  and  ESSENTIALS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE 
AND  THROAT.  By  E.  Baldwin  (Ileason,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  in  charge 
of  the  Nose,  Throat,  and  Ear  Department  of  the  Northern  Dispensary  of 
Philadelphia ;  formerly  Assistant  in  the  Nose  and  Throat  Dispensary  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Assistant  in  the  Nose  and 
Throat  Department  of  the  Union  Dispensary,  etc.  Two  volumes  in  one. 
Second  edition.  Crown  8vo,  294  pages,  124  illustrations.  Price,  Cloth, 
^i.oo;  interleaved  for  notes,  ^1.25. 


specimen  Illuitrations. 

"  A  valuable  book  to  the  beginner  in  these  branches,  to  the  student,  to  the  busy  practitioner, 
and  as  an  adjunct  to  more  thorough  reading.  The  authors  are  capable  men,  and  as  successful 
teachers  know  what  a  student  most  needs  " — A^ew  York  Medical  Record. 
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ESSENTIALS  OF  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  By  William 
iM.  i'owELL,  M.  i).,  Attending  I'hysician  to  the  Mercer  House  for  Invalid 
Women,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  ;  late  Physician  to  the  Clinic  for  the  Dis- 
eases of  Children  in  the  Hospital  of  the  ITniversity  of  Pennsylvania  and  St. 
Clement's  Hospital;  Instructor  in  Thysiial  Diagnosis  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania.  Crown  8vo,  216  pages.  Price, 
Cloth,  $1.00;  interleaved  for  notes,  ^1.25. 

"  This  work  is  gotten  up  in  the  clear  and  attractive  style  that  characterizes  the  Saunders' 
Series.  It  contains  in  appropriate  form  the  gist  of  all  the  best  works  in  the  department  to  which 
it  relates." — Amcricau  Practitioner  and  A^C7vs. 

'•  The  book  contains  a  series  of  important  (|uestions  and  answers,  which  the  student  will  find 
of  great  utility  in  the  examination  of  childien." — Annals  of  Gyniccology. 

16.  ESSENTIALS  OF  EXAMINATION 
OF  URINE.  By  Lawrence  Wolff, 
M.  1).,  Author  of  "Essentials  of  Medical 
Chemistry,"  etc.  Colored  (Vogel)  urine 
scale  and  numerous  illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.     Price,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

"  A  little  work  of  decided  value." — University  Medical 
Magazine. 

"  A  good  manual  for  students,  well  written,  and  an- 
swers, categorically,  many  questions  beginners  are  sure  to 
ask." — Medical  Record. 

"  The  questions  have  been  well  chosen,  and  the  an- 
swers are  clear  and  brief.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  be  use- 
ful to  students." — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


Specimen  illustration. 


Specimen  Illustration. 


17.  ESSENTIALS  OF  DIAGNOSIS.  By  Solomon 
SoLis-CoHEN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and 
Applied  Therapeutics  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic,  and 
Augustus  A.  Eshner,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Crown 
8vo,  382  pages,  55  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  col- 
ored, and  a  frontispiece.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

"  A  good  book  for  the  student,  properly  written  from  their  standpoint, 
and  confines  itself  well  to  its  text." — Medical  Record. 

"  Concise  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  terse  in  expression  of  fact. 
.  .  .  The  work  is  reliable,  and  represents  the  accepted  views  of  clinicians 
of  to-day." — American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 

•  "  The  subjects  are  explained  in  a  few  well-selected  words,  and  the  required  ground  has  been 
thoroughly  gone  over." — International  Medical  Magazine. 

18.  ESSENTIALS  OF  PRACTICE  OF  PHARMACY.  By  Lucius  E. 
Sayre,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  University 
of  Kansas.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  200  pages. 
Price,  Cloth,  $1.00;  interleaved  for  notes,  ^1.25. 

"  Covers  a  great  deal  of  ground  in  small  compass.  The  matter  is  well  digested  and  arranged. 
The  research  questions  are  a  valuable  feature  of  the  book." — Albany  Medical  Annals. 

"  The  best  quiz  on  Pharmacy  we  have  yet  examined." — National  Drug  Register. 

"  The  veteran  pharmacist  can  peruse  it  with  pleasure,  because  it  emphasizes  his  grasp  upon 
knowledge  already  gleaned." — Western  Drug  Record. 
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20.  ESSENTIALS  OF  BACTERIOLOGY: 

A  Concise  and  Systematic  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Micro-organisms.  By 
M.  V.  Ball,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Microscopy, 
Niagara  University,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  late  Resi- 
dent Physician,  German  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
etc.  Second  edition  revised.  Crown  8vo,  200 
pages,  81  illustrations,  some  in  colors,  and  5 
plates.  Price,  Cloth,  $1.00;  interleaved  for 
notes,  $1.25. 

"  The  amount  of  material  condensed  in  this  httle  book  is 
so  great,  and  so  accurate  are  the  formukie  and  methods,  that  it 
will  be  found  useful  as  a  laboratory  hand-book." — Medical N'ews. 

"  Bacteriology  is  the  keynote  of  future  medicine,  and  every  physician  who  expects  success 
must  familiarize  himself  with  a  knowledge  of  germ-life — the  agents  of  disease.  This  little  book, 
with  its  beautiful  illustrations,  will  give  the  students,  in  brief,  the  results  of  years  of  study  and 
research  unaided." — Pacifc  Record  of  Medicine  aud  Sin-gery. 


Specimen  Illust>ation. 


21.  ESSENTIALS  OF  NERVOUS  DIS- 
EASES AND  INSANITY,  their  Symp- 
toms and  Treatment.  By  John  C.  Shaw, 
M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind 
and  Nervous  System,  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital Medical  School ;  Consulting  Neurologist  to 
St.  Catherine's  Hospital  and  to  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital ;  formerly  Medical  Superin- 
tendent King's  County  Insane  Asylum.  Second 
edition.  Crown  8vo,  186  pages,  48  original 
illustrations,  mostly  selected  from  the  Author's 
private  practice.  Price,  Cloth,  |;i.oo;  inter- 
leaved for  notes,  $1.25. 


Sj>eci»!cn  Illustration. 


"Clearly  and  intelligently  written." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joional. 

"  \  valuable  addition  to  this  series  of  compends,  and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by 
all  physicians  and  students." — Medical  Brief. 

"  Dr.  Shaw's  Primer  is  excellent.     The  engravings  are  well  executed  and  very  interesting." — 
Times  and  Register. 

22.  ESSENTIALS  OF  PHYSICS.  By  Fred.  J. 
Brockway,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York.  Crown  8vo,  320  pages,  155  fine  illustrations. 
Price,  Cloth,  ^i.oo  net;  interleaved  for  notes,  $1.25 
net. 

"  The  publisher  has  again  shown  himself  as  fortunate  in  his  edi- 
tor as  he  ever  has  been  in  the  attractive  style  and  make-up  of  his 
nomo^wAs." — Afnerican  Practitioner  and  iVetvs. 

"  Contains  all  that  one  need  know  of  the  subject,  is  well  written, 
and  is  copiously  illustrated." — Medical  Record. 

"  The  author  has  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  make  the  theme  not  only  com- 
paratively easy,  but  also  of  interest." — Medical  Neius. 


Spccitiicn  Illustration. 
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23.  ESSENTIALS  OF  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY.  By  D.  D.  Stew- 
ARr,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  Chief  of 
the  Neurological  Clinic  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College ;  Physician  to  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  and  to  St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for  Children,  etc.,  and 
E.  S.  Lawrance,  M.  D.,  Chief  of  the  Electrical  Clinic,  and  Assistant 
Demonstrator  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  148  pages,  65  illustrations.  Price,  Cloth,  $1.00  j 
interleaved  for  notes,  ^1.25. 


"  Clearly  written,  and   affords  a  safe  guide  to  the  beginner  in  this  subject." 
Surgical  Jotiinal. 

"  The  subject  is  presented  in  a  lucid  and  pleasing  manner." — Medical  Record. 


-Medical  and 


"  .-V  little  work  on  an  important  subject,  which  will  prove  of  great  value  to  medical  students 
and  trained  nurses  who  wish  to  study  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  practical  points  of  electricity." — 
The  Hospital,  London,  England. 

"  The  selection  and  arrangement  of  material  are  done  in  a  skilful  manner.  It  gives,  in  a 
condensed  form,  the  principles  and  science  of  electricity  and  their  application  in  the  practice  of 
medicine." — Annals  of  Surgery. 


Specimen  iJiust? alLti. 


24.  ESSENTIALS  OF  DISEASES  OF 
THE  EAR.  By  E.  B.  Gleason,  S.  B., 
M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology,  Med- 
ico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia;  Sur- 
geon in  Charge  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  and 
Ear  Department  of  the  Northern  Dispen- 
sary of  Philadelphia  ;  formerly  Assistant  in 
the  Nose  and  Throat  Dispensary  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Assistant  in  the  Nose  and  Throat  De- 
partment of  the  Union  Dispensary.  89 
illustrations.  Price,  Cloth,  ^i.oo;  inter- 
leaved for  notes,  $1.25. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  Saunders  Compend 
Series  accurately  represents  the  modern  aspect  of 

otological  science.      While  small  in  compass,  it  is  logically  and  capably  written  ;  it 
comprises  upward  of  150  pages,  with  89  illustrations,  mostly  from  original  sources. 

NURSE'S  DICTIONARY  of  Medical  Terms  and  Nursing  Treat- 
ment, containing  Descriptions  of  the  Principal  Medical  and  Nursing  Terms 
and  Abbreviations  ;  of  the  Instruments,  Drugs,  Diseases,  Accidents,  Treat- 
ments, Physiological  Names,  Operations,  Foods,  Appliances,  etc.  encountered 
in  the  ward  or  in  the  sick-room.  Compiled  for  the  use  of  nurses.  By 
HoNNOR  Morten,  Author  of  "How  to  Become  a  Nurse,"  "Sketches  of 
Hospital  Life,"  etc.      i6mo,  140  pages.     Price,  Cloth,  $1.00. 

This  little  volume  is  intended  merely  as  a  small  reference-book  which  can  be 
consulted  at  the  bedside  or  in  the  ward.  It  gives  sufficient  explanation  to  the 
nurse  to  enable  her  to  comprehend  a  case  until  she  has  leisure  to  look  up  larger 
and  fuller  works  on  the  subject. 


Hnnouncement  of  jFortbcomino  publications. 


SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  By  J.  Col- 
lins Warren,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Harvard  Medical  School,  etc. 
In  one  very  handsome  octavo  \olume  of  over  800  pages,  with  135  illus- 
trations, 33  of  which  are  chromo- lithographs,  and  all  of  which  are  drawn 
from  original  specimens.      (Passing  through  the  press.) 

A   SYLLABUS  OF   GYNECOLOGY,   arranged  in  conformity  with 

The  American  Text-Book  of  Gynecology.     By  J.  W.  Long,  M.  I)., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  etc. 

(Preparing.) 

Based  upon  the  teaching  and  methods  laid  down  in  the  larger  work,  this  will  not  only  be  use- 
ful as  a  supplementary  volume,  but  to  those  who  do  not  already  possess  the  Text-Book  it  will  also 
have  an  independent  value  as  an  aid  to  the  practitioner  in  gynecological  work,  and  to  the  student 
as  a  guide  in  the  lecture-room,  as  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  manner  at  once  systematic,  clear, 
succinct,  and  practical. 

TEMPERATURE    CHART.       Prepared   by    D.   T.   Laine,    M.  D.       Size 

8x13!^  inches.     Price,  per  pad  of  25  charts,  50  cents. 

A  conveniently  arranged  chart  ior  recording  Temperature,  with  columns  for  daily  amounts  of 
Urinary  and  Fecal  Excretions,  Food,  Remarks,  etc.  On  the  back  of  each  chart  is  given  in  full  the 
method  of  Brand  in  the  treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

LABORATORY  EXERCISES  IN  BOTANY.  By  Edson  S.  Bastin, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy.  One  handsome  8vo  volume,  with  over  75  plates.  (Passing 
through  the  press.) 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE    BACTERIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY.     By 

Langdon   FrothinghaiM,  M.  D.      Illustrated.      (In  preparation.) 


SAUNDERS'  NEW  AID  SERIES  OF  MANUALS 

IN    ACTIVE    PREPARATION. 

[For  furtker  description  see  pages  g,  10.) 

DOSE-BOOK  AND  MANUAL  OF  PRESCRIPTION-WRITING. 

By  E.  Q.  Thornton,  M.  D. 

SURGICAL  ASEPSIS.     By  Carl  Beck,  M.  D. 

MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS.     By  W.  A.  Newman  Dorl.^nd,  M.  D. 

SYPHILIS  AND  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASES.     By  James  Nevins 
Hyde,  M.  D. 

NERVOUS  DISEASES.     By  Charles  W.  Burr,  M.  D. 

DISEASES    OF    THE     NOSE    AND    THROAT.      By    D.    Braden 
Kyle,  M.  D. 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     By  George  Roe  Lockwood,  M.  D. 


Bunounccincnt  of  Jfortbcomino  puWicatioiu-. 


An  American  Text-Book  of  Obstetrics 


BY    AMERICAN    TEACHERS. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


James  C.  Cameron.  M.  D.,    Edward   P.   Davis,   M.  D..   Robert   L.   Dickinson, 

M.D..    Charles   Warrington    Earle,   M.  D..   James    H.    Etheridge,   IVl.  D., 

Henry  J.  Garrigues,    M.D.,  Barton   Cooke   Hirst.  M.D.,  Charles 

Jewett,  M.  D.,  Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  D..  Richard  C.  Norris. 

A.  M.,  M.  D..  Chauncey  D.  Palmer.  M.  D..  Theoph- 

ilus    Parvin.    M.  D..    George    A.    Piersol, 

M.D.,  Edward  Reynolds,  M.  D., 

Henry    Schwarz,    M.  D. 

In  one  very  handsome  imperial-octavo  volume,  with  a  large  number  of  original 
illustrations,  including  full-page  plates,  and  uniform  in  size  with  "  The  American 
Text-Book  of  Gynecology."     (In  active  preparation.) 

Such  an  arrav  of  well-known  teachers  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  high 
character  of  the  work.  The  illustrations  -will  receive  the  most  minute  attention  ; 
the  cuts  interspersed  throughout  the  text,  and  the  full-jiage  plates,  which  will 
reflect  the  highest  attainments  of  the  artist  and  engraver,  will  appeal  at  once  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind  of  the  student  and  the  practitioner. 


An  American  Text-Book  of  Physiology 

BY    AMERICAN    TEACHERS. 

Edited  by   WILLIAM    H.   HOWELL.   Ph.D.,   M.  D.. 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Johns  Hopkins  l.'nivcrsity. 

WITH   THE   COLLABORATION    OF   THE    FOLLOWING    EMINENT   SPECIALISTS  : 

Henry   P.  Bowdltch,  M.  D.,   John   G.  Curtis,  M.  D.,  Henry  H.  Donaldson, 

M.  D.,  Frederick  S.  Lee,  M.  D.,  Warren  P.  Lombard,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 

Graham   Lusk,  Ph.  D.,  Edward  T.  Reichert,  M.  D.,  Henry 

Sewall,  M.  D.,  Joseph  W.  Warren,  M.  D, 

In  one  imperial-octavo  volume,  with  a  large  number  of  original  illustrations.  (In 
preparation  for  early  publication.) 

This  work  will  be  the  most  notable  attempt  yet  made  in  America  to  combine  in 
one  volume  the  entire  subject  of  Human  Phvsiology  by  well-known  teachers  who  have 
given  especial  study  to  that  part  of  the  subject  upon  which  they  write.  The  com- 
pleted work  will  represent  the  present  status  of  the  science  of  Physiology,  particu- 
larly from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  medicine  and  of  the  medical  practitioner. 


AN  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOK  OF  APPLIED  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  American  Teachers.     (In  preparation.) 

AN    AMERICAN    TEXT-BOOK    OF    NURSING.       By    American 
Teachers,     (hi  preparation.) 
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